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LETTER OF ITiANSMITTAL. 


Office of the Industrial Commission, 

Washington, D. C., December 5, 1901, 
To the Fifty-seventh Congress: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, on behalf of the Industrial 
Commission, a report to Congress on the subject of agriculture, pre- 
pared in conformity with an act of Congress of June 18, 1898, This 
report consists of the testihiony on this subject taken before the Com- 
mission, with a review and digest thereof. The Commission has also 
liad prepared several special reports on topics connected with agri- 
culture, which are printed in Volume XL The conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission on this subject will be presented 
in its final report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Albert Clarke, Chairman, 
m 
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EEVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The importance of agriculture among the indnetries of the country is attributed 
in part to its fundamental character,^ but is due also to the large number of per- 
sons engaged in agricultural employments. The agricultural population of the 
country doubled during the 40 years between 1850 and 1890, and at the latter date 
constituted more than one-third of the entire population, about 8,500,000 persons 
being engaged in gainful agricultural occupations and representing a total agricul- 
tural population of about 27,000,000. A little more than 60 per cent of those 
engaged in agp'iculture owned their farms, the remainder being either tenants or 
hired laborers.'' 

The wealth of the farmers, which is estimated to have been nearly one-half of 
the entire wealth of the country in 1860, has increased less rapidly than other 
forms of wealth, and in 1890 amount^ to about one-fourth of the wealth of the 
country. In some of the Eastern States there has been an actual diminution in 
the number of farms.’ The value of farms was given by the Eleventh Census as a 
little more than $13,000,000,000, or, including live stock and farming implements, 
about $16,000,000,000.^ 

Productivity of agriculture,— Ptote%Bot Bailey calls attention to a decided 
increase in the average productivity of farms during the past century. The aver- 
age yield of wheat near Philadelphia in 1791, according to the testimony of a con- 
temporary observer, was rather less than 8 bushels to the acre, while dairy cows 
averaged only 104 pounds of butter a year. A comparison of these figures with 
present conditions in the same locality shows an increase of more than 100 per cent 
in the yield of both products, and Professor Bailey's final conclusion is that the 
average productivity of agriculture has increased in even a greater ratio than this. 
He attributes the increase to the use of better tools and fertilizers, rotation of 
crops, and better tillage. The activity of the farmei s has been stimulated both by 
increased competition and by more varied demand for agricultural products. On 
the other hand, insect pests and diseases of plants and animals have been intro- 
duced from abroad; but they are under better control than formerly.^ Other wit- 
nesses think it doubtful whether the product per acre has increased on the whole, 
in spite of the tendency toward intensive agriculture in certain lines. According 
to the census the aggregate value of farm products remained nearly stationary 
during the two decades, 1869-1889, while the value of manufactures nearly doubled 
during the latter of these decades; but the census is thought to show too small a 
product in the case of agriculture and to magnify the increase of manufactured 
products.^ Comparing 1880 with 1894, there appears to have been an increase in 
the aggregate production, and also in the yield per acre, but a loss in the money 
value of the product. ^ 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: — AORIOULTURE. 


GENERAL AORIOULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

The testimony of different witnesses as to the general condition of agriculture 
shows marked differences of opinion, some complaining of depression and others 
testifying to increased prosperity. This conflict of testimony may perhaps be 
reconciled to some extent by remembering that the different^witnesses speak with 
particular reference to their own sections of the country, and also that the stand- 
ard of comparison varies. It is mainly from the Eastern and Southern States 
that complaints of ^depression have been heard, and both in the East and in the 
South there is evidence of an improvement of conditions during the past few 
years. ^ Some .witnesses compare recent conditions with those of the period of 
high prices following the civil war,® and the discontent of farmers in certain sec- 
tions is attributed to the tendency to use that era of agricultural prosperity as a 
standard of comparison, whereas if the comparison were made v(ith the period 
preceding the war an increase of prosperity would be shown.’* A number of wit- 
nesses call attention to an increase in the usual standard of living of many farm- 
ers.'^ Again, the testimony of Southern agriculturists varies greatly with the 
time at which it was given. A South Carolina cotton planter testified that he 
made money steadily until 1890, but after that date, in* spite of fertile soils and 
propitious seasons, there was hardship and distress, prices had fallen, crops would 
not pay the expense of production, and landowners were losing their property. 
Cotton planters and other Southern witnesses who testified after the close of 1899, 
however, reflected the influence of better prices for. cotton.** 

While these conflicts of testimony may be explained to some extent by differ- 
ences of time and locality, they api^ear to be due also in part to differences in the 
l)oint of view. Thus, a series of (luestions Jis to the existence and causes of agpri- 
cultural decline sent out by Professor Bailey to representative New York farmers 
brought out decided differences of opinion. Out of ‘20 farmers who replied to 
the questions, six affirmed the existence of a general agricultural depression. The 
decline in the selling value of farm laml is freciuently taken as an evidence of 
agricultural depression in the East, but it is pointed out that from the stand- 
point of intending purchasers of farms a low pdrchase price makes possible a good 
rate of profit and comparative ease in paying for the farms bought after the 
decline in price.'* 

Causes of agricultural depression , — The cause most often assigned for the depres- 
sion of agriculture in the Eastern States is the increased production due to the 
opening of Western lands in advance of the natural demand, especially through 
the agency of liberal land laws and grants of land in aid of railroad construction. 
The competition of the West has been rendered especially severe by the policy of 
the railroads in making freight rates relatively low for long distances. The old 
staple products having thus become unprofitable in the East, it has been necessary 
for farmers to change their methods and vary the character of their crops, taking 
up e8i>ecially the culture of products which are not easily transported long di^ 
tances. Thus truck fanning has largely superseded cereal growing along the 
Atlantic coast, but farmers in the North Atlantic States now complain of the 
severe competition of States farther south in this industry, and much the same 
may be said of fruit growing. Even so perishable a commodity as milk is trans- 
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ported much longer distances than formerly since the introduction of refrigerator 
cars.’ 

Another cause which several witnesses assign for the unsat^factory condition 
of agriculture in some parts of the country is the conservatism of the farmers, 
their lack of quick adjustment to changed conditions, and lack of effective buBi< 
ness planning and management. The farmers as a class have not kept up with 
the times, but have raised the same crops year after year without regard to changes 
in supply and demand.® ^ This undue conservatism and lack of managing ability 
among farmers is especially emphasized with reference to the Southern States, 
and is given as an explanation of the too exclusive attention to cotton production = 
prevailing there. • 

Another cause assigned for agricultural depression in the South is the scarcity 
of money, the difficulty of borrowing on real estate security, and the consequent 
high rates of interest. It seems to ^ possible, however, to borrow money in the 
South at somewhat lower rates of interest than formerly.'^ The decline in the 
price of cotton is of course an important element in the depression of agriculture 
in the South.*’ The inefficiency of negro labor is assigned as another cause. ^ On . 
the other hand, it is affirmed that there is too much good and cheap labor in the 
South. An abundance of cheap labor is said to be unfavorable to the success of 
agriculture, because it results in planting too large an acreage and in neglect of 
personal attention by the planter.^ 

Against the charge that farmers are unduly conservative is put the counter- 
charge that they turn from one crop to another without sufficient regard to 
th(3 suitability of the climate and soil, or to the conditions of the market.® 

Professor Bailey considers the lack of good farming the fundamental cause of 
most of the agricultural unrest. By this he appears to mean not only exhaus- 
tion of the soil by injudicious methods of culture and failure to adopt sufficiently 
intensive methods of cultivation, but also the general lack of executive ability 
which makes it difficult for the farmer to direct the labor of others with profitable 
results.’® 

Diminution of profits , — The preponderance of testimony is to the effect that 
capital employed in agriculture yields a lower rate of profit than it did 80 or 40 
yenrs ago," but it is pointed out that profits in all other industries have been fall- 
ing, together with the rate of i n terest, and the number of men who are seeking and 
acquiring farms is cited as evidence that relatively there is more profit in farming 
than ever before. To those who understand farming the farm is said to be the best 
place to make money. It is also pointed out that in calculating the rate of profit 
mnch depends upon the basis of calculation. Mnch land that was bought at very 
low prices 40 years ago is now worth many times the original price If the rate 
of profit is calculated upon the present selling value of the land it will, of course, 
be much lower than if calculated upon the price which was paid for the land while 
it was cheap. The actual profit of the farmer, therefore, depends upon whether 
the land was bought at a low or a high price. " Again, where land was bought at 
inflated prices and has since fallen in value, it may fail to pay a fair profit upon 
the actual purchase price and yet afford a reasonable prospect of profit to a new 
purchaser who is able to secure it at a lower price. The agricultural depression 
which results in lower selling values of land thus becomes an opportunity to the 
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prospective buyer of farms, and makes it easier for farm laborers and tenants to 
rise to the position of independent proprietors.’ 

Prices.— The general tendency of prices of farm products during the latter part 
of th6 nineteenth century was downward. Meat, poultry, and dairy products 
seem to form an exception to the rule, ^ but a Southern witness speaks oi' a marked 
decline even in the price of meat.^ While the apparent decline was due partly to 
the inflation of the currency during and after the civil war,-* it is stated (with spe- 
cial reference to South Carolina) that it now takes twice as much of the products of 
labor to pay taxes, debts, and fixed charges as it did in 1878.=’ It is claimed by 
some witnesses that the decline in the prices of farm prodi|cts is fully offset by 
the cheapening* of manufactured goods and supplies consumed by the farmer, 
and by improved and cheapened metho<ls of production.^ Since about the middle 
of the last decade, when prices reached a very low point, there has been a reac- 
tion. Attention is called especially to a steadier demand and an upward tendency 
in the prices of meat.'' 

The cause of low prices for agricultural products is identified with the principal 
cause assigned for agricultural depression in general: that is to say, the rapid 
development of the West, which led to an overproduction of staple crops.* It is 
pointed out that there has been no great decline in prices except in the case of 
those crops which have been overproduced in comparison with the increase of 
population. Inasmuch as the demand for food products remains nearly constant, 
assuming the population to remain the same, even a slight increase in the produc- 
tion nmy result in a material lowering of prices. Th6 law governing prices is said 
to be that the diminution of price is in proportion to the wjuare of the increase in 
the product per capita.*’ 

The recent reaction from the tendency toward lower prices has extended to 
many manufactured articles, as well as to agricultural products. Specific com- 
plaints are made of the increase of prices of iron and steel articles, especially wire 
fencing and nails, also of lumber and other building materials. The inc^rease in 
prices is attributed i)artly to natural causes and partly to the influence of large 
industrial combinations.^ In the case of ag^cultural machinery, the testimony 
shows a* decided lowering of prices since 1870. A .self-binder, for example, which 
formerly cost from $800 to $400, is now obtainable for about $12r>. The high price 
of these machines when first introduced is explained by the necessity of sending a 
mechanic with each machine to show the purchaser how to use it, an expense no 
longer necessary after farmers have become generally familiar with the use of 
such machinery. " Plows also are now obtainable for less than half as much as in 
1870. besides being of better quality." On the other hand, within a few years the 
price of plows and other steel implements has risen somewhat, and it is said that 
some implements have lieen sold in Europe and in C.'anada at considerably lower 
prices than in this country.’* 

Prices of land , — The prices of agricultural land in the Easterii States have gener- 
ally fallen, in some cases to about 50 per cent of the figures asked during'^the time 
of high prices. There is said to have been also a general decline in the price of 
land along the Mississippi River.''* Figures given for Pennsylvania show an 
increase in the average price of farm lands between 1859 and 1870 (the high prices 
preceding the latter year being explained by the inflated currency), but a drop by 
1889 to a lower price than that of 80 years previous.'^ While one observer says 
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there has been a slight increase in the value of farm lands in New York State 
within the past few years, this is denied by another citizen and official of that 
State.’ 

Since any cause which tends to diminish the profits of agriculture will have an 
effect upon the price of farms, the (causes assigned for low prices of farm products, 
and for agricultural depression in general, may be taken as causes of the decline 
in the price of farm land: but special stress is laid upon the effect of the ease with 
which farms have been obtained on the public domain, and of the acceleration 
of Western development by land grants to railroads and by discriminating freight 
rates. ’ It is also pointed out that owing to the growth of manufacturing and 
(;omiiiercial interests in the United States, capital finds a more remunerative field 
of investment in those directions than in agriculture. ’ One of the chief causes 
for the decline in value of land in the Eastern States appears to be a loss of fer> 
tility in the land itself, due, perhaps, to careless farming, though on the other hand 
there is evidence showing that the rapid exhaustion of soils in the Eastern and 
Southern States is in reality not the exhaustion of the soil in a chemical sense 
(for the elements of plant food remain present in abundance), but is to be 
explained rather by the failure of the farmers to make the most of the natural 
resources of the land; and this, in turn, is explained partly by social rather than 
physical causes. ” 

In the Central and Western States there appears to be no such marked decline 
in farm values as in the East, and so far as there has been an apparent decline it is 
explained in great part by the inflated currency in which values were reckoned at the 
close of the civil war,’ and partly, as in the East, by the exhaustion of the soil and 
the neglect of buildings and other improvements.^ In the Northwest lands seem 
to have been increasing in value, and in some localities to a very marked degree. • 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the prices of land in the South with the prices 
prevailing l)efore the war, because lands were not then generally for sale. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that there has been a general decline in the money 
pri(*e of Southern lands; but this is explained largely or wholly by the increased 
purchasing power of money, and the Kentucky Commissioner of Agriculture is of 
the opinion that land in that State would bring less in gold 25 years ago than at 
present. ” It is questioned whether the South has suffered more than other sec* 
tions east of the Mississippi, so far as the pricf^ of land is concerned. While cotton 
land suffered materially for some time after the war, during the past few years 
there appears to have been a reaction in the direction of better prices./* So far 
as there has been a decline in the price of land in the South, it is attributed to the 
decline in the prices of agricultural products and to the insufficient population. 
It is said that white labor is kept away from the South to some extent by the 
presence of negroes. 

About 1890 California lands showed the effec:t of the high prices of fruit in an 
increase of values which could scarcely be expected to be permanent. Land can 
now l>e obtained at about one-third, or even less, of the prices prevailing at that 
time. Land suitable for cereals may be obtained for very much less than the price 
of fruit lands, and grazing lands can of course be had at still lower figures. It is 
said that there was never more favorable time than the present to secure homes in 
California at reasonable prices. 
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Agricultural implements , — The introduction of ixnproved agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery daring the latter half of the nineteenth century was a 
development of such importance as to amount to an industrial revolution in agri- 
culture. The most conspicuous effect of the use of improved machinery is the 
reduction in the cost of producing farm products.* Figures are given by one or 
two witnesses showing in a striking manner a remarkable reduction in the time 
required to perform certain agricultural operations.^ One obvious result of the 
use of improved implements is the lessening of the number of laborers required 
on afarm; ‘‘ but machin(*ry seems to have brought with it a more intensive system 
of agriculture and an extension of agricultural operations, so that in some locali- 
ties, at any rati?, tht? number of laborers employed has not l)een diminished.^ It is 
also stated that improvements in agricultural machinery have brought about 
diversification of crops, ’ and that by opening up new avenues of industry it has 
given emplo>uuent to those formerly engaged in hand labor, and m* on the whole, 
improved the ctmdiiion of latKjr.'' One witness estimates that the cost of produc- 
tion of a crop is approximately the same as about 40 years ago, notwithstiMiding 
the use of improved machinery, because of the necessity of using commercial 
fertilizers and the increased cost of farm labor.’ Moreover, it is charged against 
agricultural machinery that it has maile the work of agricultural laborers lf‘ss 
regular than foimerly, the work being hurried through as rapidly as pf^ssiblo." 

Machinery is also charged with having helped to reduce the price of grain by 
making it po.ssible to open up large areas of prairie land, and a good many farmc^rs 
are said to have been ruined by buying* machinery which they did not need and 
could not pay for.^ 

There is no doubt, however, that improv<*ments in machinery have lessened the 
drudgery of farm labor and made the work less sevtTc and fatiguing.*" 

One important effect of improved machinery is doubtles.s the educational effo<‘t 
upon those who use it. While there is perhaps less manual skill of certain kinds 
among farm laborers than formerly, as there is no longer any demand for expert 
cradlers, expert binders, etc..** on the whole* the effect of the use of machinery 
has been to raise the intelligence and skill reiiuired on the part of those who use 
it, whether hired laborers or farm owners, and this is said to have resulted in 
improving the intellectual status of the American farmer. The less general use 
of improved machinery in the South than in other sections is cited in partial 
explanation of the .'^low rate of agricultural i^rogress in that i)art of the country,'* 
and is itself explained by the lack of mechanical skill on the part of the negroes, 
and by the cheapness of labor, wliich makes it more ( conomical to employ hand 
labor in many operations which could he more cheaply dcaie by machinery where 
labor is more expensive.*'* Various kinds of agricultural machinery are being 
gradually introduced in the South, however, notably in the cultivation of sngar 
cane and rice in Louisiana. “ Where improved machinery is used in the South it 
is said to increase the wages of those who are able to handle it.*’* 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, complains of a stagnation in the mechanics 
of agfriculture. The )>eriod of great development in agriculture, he says, was the 
golden decade of 1850-1860. daring which the increase in the value of farm imple- 
ments and machinery was 62 i)er cent, a rate of increase which has not been main- 
tained since that time. Mr. Hammond attributes the decline in the rate of increase 
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to the consolidation of farm-implement firms in large combinations, which acquire 
possession of new patents, and in some cases suppress them rather than incur the 
expense of adopting new models.' 


FARM TENURES. 


Ownership , — While many statements are made by varions witnesses concerning 
the ownership of farms in different sections of the country, the testimony on this sub- 
ject does not rest upon a very satisfactory statistical basis for the most part. One 
witness makes the statement that a young man who starts with nothing as a farm 
laborer can not generally acquire a farm of his own and get out^f debt within 
his natural life, even in the Northwest. ® On the other hand, it is stated that a 
larger proportion of the immigrants to this country have become farm owners in 
recent years than before the ena(;tment of the liberal land laws. There is some 
evidence that farm laborers do frequently rise in the course of time to the position 
of proprietors, * and also that farms are quite commonly purchased as investments 
by persons in other occupations. ^ 

Morigaitca , — The mortgage indebtedness of farmers seems to have been reduced, 
in some localities at least, during the past decade. This appears to be true of the 
Dakotas and Alabama.' On the other hand, considerable land has been forfeited 
to mortgage companies and other creditors, even in South Dakota, ^ and also in 
the East * and South. Where this is the case the mortgagers are becoming ten- 
ants or are drawn into the towns and cities. The existence of mortgages on farm 
property need not necessarily be taken as an evidence of adversity, because of the 
general custom of buying farms on credit and giving a mortgage for part of the 
purchasing price. It is even stated that many of the farmers of North Dakota 
who might pay off their mortgages prefer to keep their original purchase incum- 
bered in order to have money to buy additional land. The so-called crop-payment 
plan of reducing indebtedness is fre<iuently resorted to in that locality and is pro- 
nounced to be an excellent plan. Under this arrangement the purchaser binds 
himseU to pay each year one-half the grain he raises. " 

7Ve?wi/i<vy.— -The farm tenancy existing in the United States is distinguished from 
a system of absentee landlordism under whicli lands are leased to a permanent 
tenant class. Fear of the development of such a system has led to statutory pro- 
visions to prevent it. In New York State farms were formerly leased for a ijeriotl 
of time as long as 100 years, but dissatisfaction with this custom led to a provision 
in the State constitution of 1840 f(3rbidding the leasing of farm lands for more 
than 13 years. 

Farm tenancy is considered from a numlier of different p^nnts of view. There 
is some testimony to the effect that capitalists, foreseeing that agricultural laud is 
likely to increase in value, are buying up small farms, or acquiring them through 
the foreclosure of mortgages, and putting on tenants. This practice is said to be 
growing in the richer portions of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other States. 
Through the foreclosure of mortgages many who formerly oivned farms have 
become tenants, and it is predicted that the Twelfth Censns will show more tenant 
farmers than ever before. From another point of view, tenancy is considered as 
an upward step on the part of those who were formerly farm laborers, enabling 
them to go into business for themselves with but little capital.^* Some tenants 
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who might buy land seem to prefer to remain tenants. Thus in the Yazoo Basin 
some tenanta pay as much as $6^500 rent a year, and in some cases subrent to 
smaller tenants.’ 

Of the two main kinds of tenancy, cash rentals and crop sharing, the former 
seems to be on the increase in some parts of the country, both North and South.^ 
Most of the testimony concerning the conditions of tenancy, Rowever, has refer- 
ence to crop-sharing contracts. The share of the crop which is paid to the land- 
owner under these contracts varies apparently from one-fifth to two-thirds, this 
wide variation being due mainly to varying circumstances. The fertility of the 
soil is an element sometimes considered in fixing the terms of ^e lease, the owner 
of a rich soil expecting a greater share of the product than one whose soil is com- 
paratively barren. A more important cause of the variation, however, is the 
varying practice of landlords in furnishing utensils and supplies as well as 
the land itself. In many cases where the tenant has little or no uapital the land- 
lord furnishes the implements, live stock, seed (or in other cases half the seed), 
and half the commercial fertilizer, or a share of the fertilizer equal to his share of 
the crop. The most common arrangement seems to be that for the land alone the 
owner shall receive one-third of the crop, while if the eiiuipment is furnished also 
and the tenant's contribution to the partnership is limited to little or nothing 
beyond the labor required the crop is divided equally. In some parts of the South 
these two plans are distinguished by distinct names. A tenant whose landlord 
furnishes the land and utensils and pays for the fertilizers in proportion to his 
share of the crop is called a cropper,” while a tenant who furnishes his stock is 
called a renter. ” Under either plan it is common for the landlord to furnish the 
tenant a house, an acre oy so for garden purposes, and firewood.'* The bouse 
and garden are commonly provided in the North also, but there the rental value 
of these premises is perhaps more apt to be considered than in the South, in 
fixing the rent or the terms of the contract, and the tenant is sometimes required 
to pay for firewood.* In the South the conditions of crop sharing have been 
so far elaborated that a distinction is frecjuently made between different crops in 
determining the share which is to go to the landlord. Thus in Georgia the land- 
lord receives one-fourth of the cotton, one-third of the corn, and one-half of the 
small grain,^ and in South Carolina, where payment of rent in kind is said to be 
passing away, the former practice was to pay the landlord one-fourth of the corn 
and one-fifth of the cotton. This practice is giving way to cash rents and to the 
system of cropping on halves, the equipment and half the fertilizer being furnished 
by the landlord, who also pays half the cost of ginning and marketing the cotton.*’ 
In Kentucky the landlord receives one-half the cOrn, but in the case of tobacco one- 
half the net proceeds after expenses are deducted; and in the case of co: n land the 
tenant is not usually furnished with a house.^ Cotton land is sometimes rented 
for n stipulated amount of cotton, a system which has features both of crop shar- 
ing and of fixed rental. Thus in Georgia a tenant pays from .TOO to 1 ,000 pounds 
of cotton for as much land as he can work with one mule.” In Tennessee about 
10 acres of land, more or less, rent for a bale of cotton.’ In Loaisiana croppers 
divide the cotton equally with the landlords, who furnish the mules and their feed, 
while renters pay a stipulated rent, either in money, in cotton, or in cotton per 
acre.’® 

The system of cash rental is sometimes found to work more satisfactorily than 
crop sharing,” but, on the other hand, it is thought that a tenant who rents on 
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Bhftres is more apt to keep up the fertility of the soil, at least where the landlord 
bears part of the expense of fertilizers and supervises the work of the tenant to 
some extent.' There is some testimony to the effect that renting land on shares is 
more profitable to the landlord than renting for a cash rent or a stipulated 
amount of cotton.* Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota*, while emphasizing the advan- 
tages of crop sharing, advises paying the tenant partly in cash, in order that he 
may feel sure of something in case of failure of the crop. Mr. Greeley finds it 
more profitable, in the case of sheep husbandry at least, to give tenants two- 
thirds than to give them only one-half, because the tenant’s self-interest is aroused 
by the larger proportion.* 

Some of the advantages and disadvantages of tenancy in general are brought 
out in what Dr. Crowell says of the English tenant farmer, who has his capital free 
to use in cultivation, but, on the other hand, is obliged to sow the crop prescribed 
in the lease, although there may be little sale for it^ It is said that tenancy 
reduces the average yield, ^ but the principal disadvantage of the system from 
the landlord’s standpoint is the impoverishment of the soil, which is apt to 
receive less attention and care from a tenant than from an owner.* In Massa- 
chusetts attempts are made to overcome this disadvantage by prescribing in the 
contract that a tenant must fertilize the land. In some parts of the South, on the 
other hand, the contracts are said to have grown looser and looser, until the ten- 
ants have come to ignore their landlords.^ The persistence of tenancy in the 
South, notwithstanding its serious drawbacks, is attributed to the desire of land- 
owners to be free of the trouble of managing their farms in person, while the 
negro tenant, on his part, is glad to be his own master and to be free to go and 
come as he pleases. This lack of supervision results in deterioration of the prop- 
erty, and also, it is said, has a bad moral effect upon the negro tenants.* Another 
reason for the prevalence of tenancy in the South is found in the economic diffi- 
culty of paying cash wages, especially when the price of cotton is low; and one 
witness says he can not get the laborers to work for wages while his neighbors 
farm on the other plan.* On the other hand, witnesses who make a practice of 
paying cash wages testify that it is the more satisfactory system, and that the 
farmers who adopt it are the most successful.’* The intelligent and economic 
cultivation prevailing in southern Louisiana is attributed to the universal cus- 
tom of working hireddabor under intelligent supervision.” There is some evi- 
dence that, from the standpoint of the laborer also, a cash wage, even as low as 
$6 or $8 a month, is preferable to the system of crop sharing, under which the 
tenants share also the risk of the business.’* 

Crop liens in the South,— The scarcity of money in the South at the close of the 
civil war rendered it apparently necessary to make some provision for a credit sys- 
tem, andnearlyalltheSouthemlegislaturespassedcroplienlaws. Whilesomething 
of this kind may have been a real necessity at the time, it is generally agreed that 
the continuance of the crop lien system has been detrimental to Southern agricul- 
ture. The merchants who loan money or make advances of supplies on crop liens 
protect themselves by requiring the l^rrowers to plant a specified acreage of cot- 
ton, the principal money crop, and the system thus causes overproduction of cot- 
ton and prevents diversification. The debts secured by the crop fall due in Octo- 
ber, and thus the greater part of the cotton is forced into the market at about the 
same time, depressing the price. The tenant farmers are tempted by the credit 
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system to bny more freely than they would if paying cash, and if they succeed 
in getting out of debt at the end of the crop year they become involved again 
almost immediately.' The risk of the merchant who sells on credit is so great 
that a high rate of profit is charged on these credit sales. ^ 

Several witnesses express the opinion that the crop lien laws should be done 
away with.’ Mr, Holmes suggests that the extinguishment of the lien system 
might be brought about gradually by first limiting the maximum credit to a 
certain percentage ef the value of the cotton produced, this percentage to be 
diminished year by year, in order to compel the planter to produce the principal 
portion of his supplies. It is thought that this plan wou^d have the effect of 
raising the price of cotton.'' 

Interest and hanking in the Many witnesses complain of the scarcity of 

money and the high rates of interest prevailing in the South as among the South- 
em farmer'8,most serious disadvantages. Not only are the nominal interest rates 
higher than in the North, but in many cases money lenders exact additional pay- 
ments in indirect ways; for example, a planter may borrow from a cotton factor 
nominally at 8 i)er cent, but is also obliged to agree to send the factor a certain 
amount of cotton and to pay him a commission of $1.50 a bale for disx)osing of it, 
and this commission must be paid even if the planter fails to raise the pre8cril)ed 
f^ount of cotton. In sonrtr parts of the South money lenders have gradually 
come into possession of tiany of the plantations.'* 

The difficulty of borrowing money at reasonable rates of interest in the South is 
attributed to the prohibition of loans on real estate by national banics, and to the 
prohibitory tax of 10 per cent on the circulation of State banks.'* The establish- 
ment of numerous new banks in some parts of the South during recent years has 
relieved the stringency of the money market to some extent.’ 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

There is much evidence to the effect that the general condition of agricultural 
laborers has improved during the latter part of the nineteenth century. While 
farm work is rendered leas severe than formerly by the use of improved machinery, 
wages have risen. Farm laborers are declared to be as well off as their employers, 
or, since the fall in the prices of farm products, even better off than some of the 
farmers who employ them.’ It is also said that there is a greater opportunity for 
laborers to rise to independent positions in agriculture than ever before.® In 
dome localities it is common for farm laborers to own their homes,'" but it is esti- 
mated that the farm laborers of Louisiana o'wn less property per capita than at 
the beginning of the past decade. ' ' 

Some farmers prefer to employ single men and board them in their own families 
so as to have them at hand, others prefer to hire married men, who are more apt 
to remain permanently, and to provide them with tenement hous(3s. gardens, and 
perhaps a cow or horse. Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, suggests that the solution 
of the hired-help problem is to be found in the encouragement of the married 
laborer.'® Professor Davenport, of the University of Illinois, finds more married 
men employed than twenty or thirty years ago, but the opposite tendency is noted 
in other localities, and the youth of most farm laborers is cited as evidence that 
the hired men in time become independent farmers.” On the other hand, Profes- 
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sor Davenport notes a diminution of the average farm laborer's ambition to become 
an independent farmer, and a tendency to work withont any very definite object 
In view, and so withont as much incentive to economy as formerly. 

Duration of employmenU^Oue of the principal disadvantages of farm labor is 
irregularity of employment. While some laborers are employed throughout the 
year, it is more common to bo employed only from six to eight or ten months; 
and those who are hired as harvest hands of course obtain much less work.^ On 
dairy farms the laborers are employed the year round, and there is some testi- 
mony, for example from Massachusetts and New York, to the effect that a good 
worker can usually find work at all seasons.^ In the South there is more work 
that can be done in the winter than in the more severe climate of the Northern 
States.^ On the sugar plantations in Louisiana there is a time daring the winter 
when part of the hands are not needed, but some of the laborers work the year 
through.® The difficulty in the South, so far as regularity of employ|nent is con- 
cerned, seems to be due to the desire of the laborer for a respite from work rather 
than from lack of opportunity to work.* This inclination to get along without 
working part of the year is not confined to the South, however.’ 

The greatest irregularity of employment is said to bo found where one or two 
staple crops are raised to the neglect of diversified agpriculture. This especially 
true in the grain-growing districts of the North westJ^lmHs also true where cotton 
is raised to the exclusion of other crops. Wherever divwsified farming is prac- 
ticed the amount of transient labor is relatively decreasing, and the duration of 
employment is increasing.® 

Sira reitij of farm labor. — Farmers from different parts of the country complain 
of the scarcity of farm labor, and especially of the difficulty of securing and of 
keeping reliable laborers. This difficulty is x)erhaps greatest in the vicinity of 
manufacturing establishments, which are said to take the best lalx)rer8 from the 
country, and in sections where railroads or other public works are being con- 
structed. The difficulty of obtaining enough labor is most acutely felt where an 
unusual number is required for a few weeks, as in the wheat harvest * and in the 
raising of sugar beets.’* In other cases the complaint is of the inefficiency and 
irregularity of the workers, rather than of the impossibility of securing a sufficient 
number. One of the most frequent complaints made against the negro laborers 
of the South is that they go about from plantation to plantation whenever 
they have an opportunity of bettering their condition. A Tennessee planter 
speaks of the impossibility of getting white men to take charge of his dairy work." 
A common custom in the South is for farmers to maintain tenant houses for 
the negroes, so that they can more easily be found and hired when wanted. 
Another plan is to keep a commissary and furnish supplies on credit." In some 
parts of the country it is a common practice to secure farm laborers through 
employment bureaus. Thus the farmers of Vermont secure immigrants from the 
immigration offices at eastern ports, ' * and bureaus have been organized in Western 
cities to send men out to the surrounding country." In California Chinese labor- 
ers are secured through Chinese labor bureaus or through the Six Companies." 

Hours of labor.— ‘While one witness testifies that the hours of farm labor have 
increased since the introduction of improved agricultural machinery," the prepon- 
derance of evidence is to the effect that they have been considerably shortened 
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during the past 40 or 50 years. In many localities the customary duration of work 
is said to he abont 10 honrs a day; in Ulinois the hours in the field are said to have 
been diminished to about 0 a day. The chores in the morning and evening, how- 
ever, make the actual hours of work somewhat longer than stated,^ while on 
dairy farms th^ hours are longer than elsewhere. In the Northwest and in the 
South the general custom seems to be to work from sunri^ until sunset, some- 
times, however, with as much as an hour and a half or two hours nooning;^ 
and in some parts, of West Virginia the hours of work are from daylight to 
dark.^ In the South Saturday is generally either a holiday or a half-holiday. 
Mr. Hale estimates that the hours of labor in the South ar(^ from 8^ to 9 a day in 
the shortest days and from 12 to 14 in the longest days of the year, averaging 
at least 11 hours a day of field work.^ 

Farm vmgcs.^The general tendency of farm wages has been upward since the 
end of the period of inflated currency, though the recent industrial depression had 
its effect upon agricultural wages for a few years after 1893. In 1895 the average 
monthly wage, without board, was $29 in the Eastern States, $23.80 in the Middle 
States, $12.71 in the Southern States, $80.04 in the Mountain States, and $31.68 in 
the Pacific States.^ Farm wages vary greatly, however, even in the same locality, 
according to the character of the work and the experience and skill of the laborer. 
Truck farmers, market gai^eners, and florists pay higher wages than general 
fanners because they ret^uire expert labor for a short season, but long hours, and 
also because the proximity of cities increases the demand for labor.*' In the 
Northern States farm labor is nearly always paid in cash, usually once a month or 
as the money is needed, and a balance is often left in the farmers' hands until the 
final settlement at the end of the season.' In the South wages are sometimes paid 
in provisions or by store orders;® while instead of the Northern custom of board- 
ing the laborer at the employer’s table, stated rations are often issued in addition 
to a cash wage. In Maryland the custom of furnishing rations is on the decline.’’ 
The difference between wages with board and without board in 1895 was $5.07 for 
the country as a whole, but only $4.03 a month for the Southern States, showing 
one effect of the custom of issuing uncooKed rations.’^’ 

On the cotton plantations of the South it is customary for women and children 
to hoe and pick cotton. ' ’ Children as young as six years of age sometimes pick cot- 
ton, and boys of ten become plowmen. This child labor on farms is not confined 
to negro children. 

Cotton is sometimes cultivated on the acreage plan, the laborer being paid $4 to 
$5 an acre.’® In the North a system of profit sharing is sometimes adopted, under 
which, after the owner is paid a certain rate of interest on the value of his 
property and the laborer a certain rate of wages, the surplus is divided ei^ually. 
In other cases the laborer is paid so much a bushel for raising com. A survival 
of the **bee” may be found in some localities in the custom of exchanging labor, 
as for example in filling silos.’’’ 

The average earnings of farm laborers, after making allowanc^e for the period of 
unemployment as shown by the Eleventh Census, are found to be only $215 a year, 
and the census figure for unemployment is criticized as being too small. Agri- 
cultural labor is found to be the lowest paid of all the great groups of occupations, 
even allowing for the laborer’s garden and other privileges.’* Farm laborers are 
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often able, however, to save something ont of their wages; more, perhaps, than men 
employed in cities at much higher wages. A young unmarried man who takes 
his pay partly in board has few necessary expenses, and a married farm laborer’s 
family can be supported in a large part from the products of the garden, poultry, 
and one or two cows. ' In contrast with the low wages of the average farm laborer 
should be mentioned the occasional large salaries paid to plantation managers, 
who sometimes get as much as $2,000 a year, or, in certain cases wliere scien- 
tific skill is required, even greater amounts.’ 

The tenant houses provided for negroes in the South seem to be in most cases 
furnished without charge. This is the general custom in Louisiana at least, the 
only condition of occupancy being that the tenants shall work on the owner s 
plantation whenever called upon; if one refuses to work he must vacate the house. 
In some parts df the South the tenants are required to work for two days a month 
to pay the rent.* 

In some instances where a large number of laborers are required at a particular 
time of the year, as for fruit picking and packing, and for thinning sugar beets, a 
sort of camp is established either in a tent or in a more permanent structure, and 
meals are furnished at about cost.* 

The packing of fruit, which requires considerable skill, is done sometimes by 
women and children, while in Calif omia Chinese mid Japanese are sometimes 
employed for the purpose, and are said to be the best fruit packers available. The 
California fruit growers say that it would be practically impossible to harvest 
their crops without the Chinese. ‘ 

The Negro as a farmer and as a farmlaborer , — From the agricultural standpoint 
the negro problem ” is very closely associated with the general problem of farm 
labor. There is much conflicting testimony as to the character of the negroes and 
as to their industrial value. In some cases they are said to be indolent and unre- 
liable, but there is some testimony to the efifect that they work better and even 
more continuously than white men.’ 

Several witnesses testify to the trustworthiness of negro laborers,^ and there 
is testimony to the effect that negroes sometimes fill places of responsibility on 
Southern plantations.’ 

Intemperance is considered one of the greatest curses of the colored race, but it 
is pointed out that the negro's propensity for whisky was acquired by imitating 
the white man.^'^ The negroes are charg^ vnth many forms of immorality," but 
there has been a marked diminution of lawlessness since the years following the 
war," and it is said that the negro laborer seldom shirks or repudiates his debts." 
Southern planters complain of the migratory disposition of the negroes, but this 
restless disposition, like the propensity for whisky, is said to have been acquired 
from the white man." The best friends of the negro admit that he is inclined to 
be improvident, "and that the best results are secured when he works under super- 
vision yet many negroes have become independent farmers and have made some 
progress in the acquisition of property." 

Negro education * — Some Southerners are of the opinion that education is a 
detriment rather than an advantage to the negroes, making them discontented with 
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farm work and not improving their morals.* This belief may partly explain the 
discrimination against the negro schools in certain States, at least in the salaries 
paid the colored teachers.^ Yet there is testimony to the effect that equal school 
facilities are provided in some of the Southern States, ‘ and that the Southern 
whites are in favor of negro education.** 

There is an annual migration of negro agricultural laborers from Virginia and 
other Southern States to the North, at least as far as New Jersey, where they 
readily find employment during the crop season. In some cases they remain i)er- 
manently in the North.® 

It is thought by some witnesses that the labor of the negroes»wa8 more productive 
under the system of slavery than it is at present, and also that the laborers 
were better taken care of than now,^ but it is also said that their labor cost the 
slave owner more than is paid under the wage system, and there seems to be no 
desire to return to the system of slavery.* Yet comparisons between the elder 
negroes who received their training under the system of slavery and the younger gen- 
eration are very much to the disadvantage of the latter. It is said that the younger 
negroes are discontented, idle, and disinclined to receive instruction.^ Incompe- 
tence of the negro as a farmer is even assigned as one of the great causes of agri- 
cultural depression in the South. The specific charges brought against him in 
this connection are his inability to use improved machinery, his exclusive cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and the necessity of white supervision. He is also said to be cruel 
and careless in his treatment of stock.® His low standard of living is also men- 
tioned as a cause of cheap cotton.'® On the other hand, the negro has a certain 
economic advantage over the white farmer in the South, in that he is his own 
laborer, and as a result of this the negroes of the Black Belt can afford to pay 
more rent for their land than white tenants can." Several witnesses agree that, 
however great his delinquencies, the negro is after all the l)est agricultural laborer 
available for the South; indeed, there seems to be a quite general agreement that 
negroes are better adapted to farm labor in the South than white men,*'' though 
some Louisiana fanners prefer Italians.*® 

One proposed solution of the negro problem is the separation of the races and 
the colonization of the negroes, either in some part of this country or elsewhere;** 
but there is considerable opposition to this plan among Southern planters, partly 
because of the feeling that the negro is needed in the South as a laborer.'® It is 
suggested, however, that the overcrowded agricultural communities of the South 
might be gradually thinned out by sending some of the negroes into the North- 
ern States.*'' Mr. Dillingham emphasizes the necessity of further investigation of 
actual conditions before the negro problem can be satisfactorily solved, but agri- 
cultural education is proposed as an important element in its solution.'* 

Foreigners While there is a feeling that the United States has been 

too generous in encouraging immigration, especially by its liberal public; land 
policy, *** high tributes are paid to the general intelligence of the foreigners who 
have settled upon the farms of America; they are said to have etevated the 
character of Western and Northern agriculture, because they have appreciated the 
necessity of keeping up the fertility of the land and tilling the soil thoroughly.** 
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Immigrants from Holland have, in various localities, reclaimed lowlands which 
might otherwise have remained useless.^ While the foreign-born farmers are at 
a disadvantage because of the time it takes them to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions,’’ their careful agriculture and their economy have enabled them in 
many cases to acquire consideitible property, and immigrants and the children of 
immigrants often purchase farms from American farmers.^ Even Chinese 
farmers have, in many cases, become o.wners of fruit plantations in California.'* 
The most general complaint against the foreign farmers arises from their tendency 
to clannishness and to the preservation of their own languages and customs, 
which make them slow to become Americanized. ‘ Yet Dr. Crowell maintains 
that certain colonies of foreigners, such as the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Scandi- 
navians in the Northwest, and the Huguenots of North Carolina, have, by reason 
of that very solidarity, preserved their agricultural instincts and abilities on a 
high level. Dr. Crowell considers the economic traditions of the European 
farmer as among the most valuable assets of American agriculture.’’ 

Agricultural distribution of immigrants. (See also Vol. XV, Part III, Chapter 
X.)— Mr. Oodwin, of South Dakota, calls attention to the desirability of distrib- 
uting immigrants throughout the farming districts of the West, where he says any 
sober, land-loving man, with a little agricultural experience, would have no diffi- 
culty in working into permanent employment. He thinks this would be of mutual 
advantage to the country and to the immigrants.^ 

landif,— While there is some criticism of the Government’s land policy, 
the extraordinary development of American agriculture is attributed by one wit- 
ness to liberal land laws and the admission of foreign labor to occupy free lands.** 
Most of the claims taken up in North Dakota are said to have passed from the 
hands of the original settlers either through voluntary sale or mortgage foreclo- 
sure.* While most of the public domain has been disposed of, except in the arid 
and semiarid regions, there still remain considerable areas of State and railroad 
lands. Several of the Western States lease part of their public lands.” 

Emigration to Canada.— There has been a noticeable emigration of farmers 
from some of the Western States, such as Michigan and South Dokota, to north- 
western Canada, induced by agents of the Canadian government; but most of 
those who have migrated to Canada from South Dakota are said to have returned.’* 

THE BUBAL EXODUS. 

Abandoned farms,— The abandonment of farms in New England is said to have 
begun about 50 years ago. The two important causes of this rural exodus appear 
to be the rapid development of the West and the attractions of the cities, the 
former cause being assisted by cheap transportation and local discriminations in 
freight rates, and the latter being both cause and result of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing suitable farm laborers, especially for truck farming. A contributory cause is 
said to be the demoralizing effect upon agriculture exerted by summer borders.’’’ 
Professor Bailey remarks that many of the farms now abandoned would never 
have been settled if the more fertile lands of the West had been accessible earlier, 
and that all the more fertile accessible lands in the East are still good farming 
areas. He regards the abandonment of the unfertile farms as a necessary and 
desirable change.” In Maryland the abandonment of farms is attributed to the 
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l088 of farms by the original owners throngj^portgage foreolosnres, and to the 
exhanstion of the soil by oontinnons farming. 9 
Several of the New England States seek to bring the abandoned farms back into 
use by advertising them for sale. Three-fourths of the abandoned farms in New 
Hampshire have been taken np, in many cases by people of wealth for summer 
residences; and in Massachusetts, also, there are now said tb be practically no 
abandoned fanns.^ 

The grofwth of cifies.— The movement from country to city has been going on 
for centuries, and seems likely to continue. While the movement is sometimes 
attributed to the depression of agricnlture, Mr. Powers fiiyls the fundamental 
cause in the increased productiveness of farm labor, which makes it possible for a 
smaller proportion of ihe total population to produce food enough for all, thus 
giving opportunity for the development of manufactures and other industries. 

It is pointed out that the trend to the cities has been accompanied not only by a 
decline of agriculture in New England, but also by the decline of the smaller 
manufacturing industries in the hill towns, where abandoned wagon shops, shoe 
shops, sawmills, etc., are found, as well as abandoned farms.^ 

The difficulty experienced in getting reliable farm labor has led a great many to 
give up agriculture. ‘ A part of the movement to the cities is explained by the 
difficulty of finding room on one farm for all of the farmer’s sons;*^ and the migra- 
tion of the most intelligent young men to the city is assigned as a cause of the 
diminished efficiency of farm labor.' 

Aside from the underlying economic causes of the movement to the cities, much 
stress is laid upon the desire for an exciting environment and for the social advan- 
tages of the city. The absence of good roads and good schools in niral distiicts 
is also mentioned as contributing to the movement.* Among other causes men- 
tioned are the higher wages paid in the cities, the development of industries 
along mechanical lines, the success of individuals in commercial and industrial 
occupations and the apparent ease of their lives as compared with the hard work 
of a farm, the opportunities for advancement in the city, and the opportunities for 
the employment of the various members of the family. It is also said that many 
young men have an idea that farm work is degrading, and that some boys and 
girls are obliged to work so hard on farms that the thought of farming is distaste- 
ful to them throughout life. In parts of the South the cotton mills have drawn 
heavily upon agricultural labor.* Attention is called to the disposition of the 
American to engage in commerce and speculation rather than depend upon the 
slow processes of agriculture. The New Englander is said to be a man of the 
city rather than of the country, and the children of native Americans prefer 
school teaching or work in a store to manual labor. The lack of steady employ- 
ment on farms is mentioned as one of the causes of the movement to the cities, 
which is also attributed in part to the failure of attempts to farm on unsuitable 
land or by men not adapted to agriculture.'' 

It is pointed out that there is nothing alarming in the migration to the cities so 
long as people are free to go and free to return, and it is predicted that the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities will lead to the return of men to the country as 
they grow older or when work is slack in the cities." Already there is some evi- 
dence of a reaction from the movement to the cities, which manifests itself in a 
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slackening of a movement away i||n;i the farms and in a tendency to retnm from 
the city to the country. * Ip 

Among the remedies which are suggested for the too rapid depopulation of 
agricultural districts are a wider education of farmers along agricultural lines, ^ 
better roads and schools, and other conveniences in rural districts.’ It is also 
suggested that if farming can in any way be made more profitable the tendency 
will be checked.* One witness suggests that the tendency will cure itself through 
the difficulty of making both ends meet in the city, even with a fair salary.’ 
While congestion in the cities and the scarcity of farm laborers may both be 
relieved to some extent by finding employment on farms for men from the cities, 
the plan of sending men ignorant of farming into the country to farm on their 
own account is criticised as likely to inflict an injury both upon the men most 
directly concerned and upon the community at large.’ 

Relative advcmtages of eity and Nearly all the witnesses who discuss 

the relative advantages of city and country life consider country life the more 
desirable, though Mr. Hanley, while recognizing the moral dangers of the city to 
young men and women suddenly freed from parental restraint, also emphasizes 
the lonesomeness and monotonous character of farm life and work, which, he 
says, cause farmers’ wives and daughters to break down physically and mentally.’ 
The Isolation of the farm, however, is growing less with the development of 
trolley lines, better wagon roads, rural mail delivery, neighborhood telephones, 
etc., and the wide dissemination of books and papers.’ Mr. Powers thinks the 
stylo of living of the uneducated farmer is about the same as that of the average 
day laborer in the city, while he knows some successful farmers who live better 
than the average lawyer.® 

The chances of economic success are said to be gp^ter in agriculture than in 
other industries, for men of equal mental equipment.’® A man adapted to agri- 
culture can be reasonably sure of at least making a living on a farm.” While a 
man who is able to consol large interests is likely to come into that control more 
readily in the city than in the country, one who would remain a workingman in 
the city has a better opportunity to become influential in the country than in the 
city. One witness, however, maintains that, as a general rule, an industrious and 
frugal young man can succeed better in the city than in the country, notwith' 
H anding the difference in the cost of living.” 

In discussing the rate of profit on the capital invested many witnesses agree 
that it is much less than in other kinds of business; '* but an investment in a farm 
is considered safer thanmercantileinve8tment8,andthedifferencein the apparent 
rate of profit is said to be due to disregarding the products consumed on the farm and 
the rental value of the farmhouse; making these allowances, Mr. Greeley main- 
tains that agriculture is more profitable than other occupations.” Mr. Holmes 
calculates, on the basis of the value of agricultural products as given in the 
Eleventh Census, that the farmers of the United States, if allowed reasonable 
interest on their capital, receive no remuneration for their labor; but the general 
opinion is that the census figure is too low. Mr. Holmes attributes the small 
income of farmers, and also the small wages of farm laborers, to the small value 
of the wealth they produce as compared with workers in other industries, and 
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points out that in the Western States, where the product per capita in agriculture 
is greatest, the rate of farm wages is also highJ 
Dr. Crowell explains the comparatively low profit of agriculture by the theory 
that the farmer is governed by the law of diminishing returns, getting less than 
a proportional return for additional amounts of capital and labor applied to 
the land; and by the persistence of the competitive principle fn the sale of agri- 
cultural products, while in manufacture, after a certain limit of competition is 
reached, there is a tendency to combine for the purpose of controlling production 
and prices.* * 

AGBICULTUBAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH. 

Agricultural collegeii,—ThQ development of agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in America is part of a world- wide movement for the (organization of 
technical education and scientific research in agriculture, due mainly to Govern- 
mental action, though there is at least one case in England in which a large pri- 
vate fortune has been devoted to experimental work in agriculture. ^ The American 
agricultural colleges are organized under the land-grant act of 1862, which granted 
to each State and Territory 30,000 acres of land for each Representative and Sena- 
tor in Congress; though a few States had even before that date made some efforts 
in the direction of establishing such colleges.^ 

There is some dissatisfaction with the manner in which the land-grant funds 
have been disposed of. In many cases the funds wefe turned over to colleges and 
institutions the management of which took little interest in agricultural educa- 
tion.^ At the time of the land grant there was comparatively little demand for 
scientific instruction in agriculture, especially in the West, because large crops 
could be raised without special agricultural knowledge or intensive culture; but 
with the necessity of producing the best possible results on each acre of land there 
is arising a demand for scientific methods, and hence for better education.® More- 
over, the principles underlying agriculture had to be discovered before they could 
be taught, and it has taken time to develop a literature upon which agricultural 
education may be based. While the universities were longer in working out a sat- 
isfactory basis for agricultural instruction than the separate colleges, which had 
but one problem to solve, a number of the State universities have recently estab- 
lished very strong departments of agriculture. 

Instruction in the mechanical arts was naturally developed more rapidly than 
agrieultural instruction, because of the relative simplicity of mechanical problems 
and the rapid development of mechanical industries.'' 

There is some complaint relative to the large amount of attention still given to 
the mechanical arts in some of the agricultural colleges, and it is suggested that 
the curriculum should be modified so as to lay more stress on agriculture.^ It is 
also suggested that if the agricultural and mechanical colleges were kept distinct 
from the State universities they would' be more likely to develop an enthusiasm 
for agriculture.* Other witnesses, however, point out certain advantages of union, 
and predict that in the future the beet work in agricultural education and research 
will be done at the universities."' The Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations is studying the methods of teaching agriculture with a view 
to further improvement." 

There is a demand for agricultural schools below the college grade, at which 
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boys could obtain practical agrionlttiral training.’ The University of Minnesota 
has met this demand by the establishment of a School of Agriculture of high- 
school grade, nearly all the graduates of which return to farm homes; and a 
similar school has been started at the University of Nebraska.^ The practical 
agricultural training at such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee is universally 
commended. ^ 

At some of the agricultural colleges students are enabled to pay their way, in 
whole or in part, by working on the college farm at so much an hour, and so 
gain practical agricultural experience.^ Many of the colleges have established 
winter courses along practical lines for farmers who are unable to take a com- 
plete college course, and in some cases special schools have been established 
to prepare students for such special industries as dairying, sugar-cane growing, 
or forestry.® 

Critics of the agricultural colleges point to the large number of their graduates 
in other than agricultural occupations in support of their assertions that the cur- 
ricula are not sufficiently devoted to practical agriculture. A census of the grad- 
uab^s of the Michigan Agricultural College taken some years ago showed that a 
little more than half of the graduates were engaged in agriculture, and the pro- 
portion of the graduates of other professional schools who follow through life 
the calling they were educated for was found to be less than 50 per cent. In 
explanation of the tendency to go into other employments, it is pointed out that 
it requires capital to acquire a farm, and that it is therefore more difficult for a 
young man to establish himself in agriculture than in a profession: so there has 
been a tendency for agricultural-college graduates to teach school for a time, or 
do something else by which they could get more money than by doing ordinary 
farm labor. Nearly all the recent graduates of the Michigan Agricultural College 
look forward to owning land as soon as they are able. It is also pointed out that 
many young men attend the agricultural college without any idea of practicing 
agriculture, because it is a cheap place to get an education; yet some of these 
afterwards do become farmers.^ Among the graduates of agricultural colleges, 
besides those engaged in practical agriculture, are a number of directors of experi- 
ment stations, professors of agriculture, and officers of agricultural colleges.’ Stu- 
dents who take special courses in dairying or sugar making are apparently quite 
apt to follow the occupation for which they are trained. The agricultural college 
of the University of Wisconsin has found places on farms for large numbers of 
its graduates. ^ Agricultural-college graduates who engage in practical agriculture 
a:^e said to be more successful farmers than farmers of less education, other things 
being ejjual,’' and are thought to exercise a very beneficial effect upon the agri- 
culture of the localities in which they settle, becoming centers of better agri- 
cultural methods.'" 

A’xpcrimenfsfah'ows.— Experimental work in agriculture has grown up as a nat- 
ural result of the establishment of agricultural colleges. There were 17 experi- 
ment stations in the country before the passage of the Hatch Act (1887) making 
an annual appropriation to each State and Territory for the maintenance of such 
stations. The work of the stations is classified under four heads; (a) Police duties 
connected with the control of fertilizers, dairy products, etc. ; (5) study of the 
natural resources of the States; (c) demonstration experiments applying soientifio 
discoveries to local conditions; (d) investigations for the discovery of new truths 
and new applications of old principles.’’ 
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The experiment stations, like the agricnltnral oollegee, are subjected to some 
criticism on the part of those who think that their work should be made of more 
practical value to the average farmer who is unable to employ expensive methods;' 
but the attitude of farmers toward the experiment stations is increasingly friendly 
throughout the country, and it is not questioned that their work has been of 
great advantage to agriculture, not only in inducing improved methods, but also 
in showing the possibilities of agriculture in the various localities and encourag- 
ing diversified farming, both in the North and in the South. It is suggested that 
they should do more ^ork of this latter kind.’' 

The movement for agricultural education and research in the United States has 
resulted in a body of trained experts and up-to-date literature on American agri- 
culture; wide distribution of a large amonntof useful information, and a breaking 
down of the idea that agriculture is nonprogressive, while the competition of 
improved methods has rendered the condition of ignorant, nonprogr^essive farmers 
worse than formerly.^ The attitude of the farmer toward the scientists has 
changed in recent years. Experts who were formerly listened to with indiffer- 
ence, because of the farmer’s contempt for theory, have proved their right to be 
considered authorities in practical agriculture, and are listened to with the great- 
est interest;^ and while practical farmers were formerly the most popular speakers 
at farmers’ institutes, there is a growing demand for scientific lecturers. ‘ 

Common schools in rural districts,-— Among the causes most often assig^ned for 
the depopulation of the rural districts are the inferior school facilities to be found 
there, and the neglect of subjects connected with agriculture in the common- 
school curricula. In Pennsylvania the rural school districts receive from the State 
only about half as much for each pupil as is paid to Philadelphia.* In some parts 
of the South the school facilities are said to be poorer than thirty or forty years 
ago, notwithstanding some improvement in recent years, and the funds insufficient 
to keep the schools open more than a few months in the year.^ 

The ordinary common-school curriculum is criticised as being very poorly 
adapted to the needs of those who are to engage in farming. Such pupils learn 
nothing of the profession they are to follow. School children go into an artificial 
world having no relation to rural life, and read about phenomenally successful 
men in other than agricultural lines, but nothing about crops, plant and animal 
foods, or even the nature of the soil.* The lack of prosperity in Southern agri- 
culture is attributed to this educational deficiency,’ and it is said that the public 
schools as at present conducted unfit the negroes, especially, for the struggle for 
existence, tending to make them think they can live without working.''' Manual 
training of every kind is neglected. " 

The teaching of elementary agriculture in the common schools in agricultural 
districts is earnestly advocated, and nature studies are recommended for both city 
Euid country schools.'’ Several of the States have already taken up the matter of 
nature study. New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts taking the lead in this 
direction.'* The establishment of township graded and high schools in country 
districts is advocated as another means of improving the educational facilities of 
the country.'* 
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EXHAUSTION AND nCPBOVEUENT OF SOILS. 

CJiitil recently American agricnltore has consisted in raising cheap crops, with- 
out much reference to the effect upon the soil; but it is argued that a man who 
leaves a farm poorer than he found it has committed an offense against society j 
While the exhaustion of soils may be excused on the ground that the future is 
necessarily forgotten because of present necessities, ‘ it is pointed out that it is 
possible to get as much income while improving the soil as by letting it deteriorate.* 

‘ In the South one cause of diminished fertility is the system of cultivation which 
leaves the land bare a large part of the year, so that the soil is decomposed by the 
continued warmth and humidity, thus eliminating the organic elements.^ Notwith- 
standing the desolate appearance of much of the land of the East and South, how- 
ever, it is denied that it lacks the needed elements of plant food. Mr. Whitney, 
Chief of the Bhreau of Soils in the Department of Agriculture, says he has never 
seen a case in which the exhaustion of soil was probably due to the absence of 
plant food and that idl the soils of New England and of the South have the 
essential elements for crop production, which need only to be rendered available 
by methods which will facilitate the natural weathering of the soil. With proper 
cultivation it is possible to obtain fair crops from the same land for an indefinite 
period. The soil of the South has never been thoroughly tilled, and deep plowing 
brings out an abundance of plant food. * The reputed exhaustion of soils in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and in the South generally, is attributed to injudicious method 
of cultivation and to social conditions unfavorable to agriculture, rather than to 
the actual exhaustion of plant food. Mr. Whitney contrasts the typical Maryland 
farm, managed by an overseer or a tenant farmer, and producing such staple 
crops as grain and tobacco, with the typical farm of Lancaster County, Pa., where 
the farm work is done by the owner and his family, and where there is such a 
variety of products that very little is either sent out or brought into the county. 
Mr. Whitney admits, however, that the cultivation of cotton has resulted in a 
great loss of organic matter, leaving much of the Southern soil poor in the organic 
substances necessary for the weathering of the soil. " 

Maintenance of fertility,— la some parts of the country the fertility of the soil 
has been actually increased. Thus the soil of Illinois, where it has been properly 
managed, is said to be more fertile than when the prairie was first broken. The 
increase of fertility is attributed to rotation of crops, cultivation of clover, careful 
tilling, and use of manure.^ In Virginia, also, the yield per acre is said to be 
larger than in the past where the soil has been properly cultivated, « and in 
Alabama, lands which formerly produced less than one-fifth of a bale of cotton to 
the acre have, by the use of fer^izers, been made to produce a bale to the acre.* In 
New Jersey the land is said to be improving where enough stock is kept.'^ 

The crops grown the first year on prairie soils are said to be small as compared 
with the second year, and small the second year as compared with the third, but 
fair beginning with the third year." 

The principal methods used for maintaining fertility of the soil are rotation of 
crops, especially the use of leguminous crops to gather nitrogen from the air, 
thorough tillage, and artificial fertilization. Attention is called to the importance 
of the bacteria which grow in the tubercles on the roots of leguminous plants. 
Some of the leguminous crops will not grow unless these bacteria are in the soil. 
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and onltnres of these bacteria are sold in €lermany» and to some extent in this 
country, by the use of which the yield may be greatly increased. ‘ 

While nitrogen can be supplied to the soil through leguminous plants, lost 
potash and phosphoric acid must be returned by artificial lertilization,® Ferti- 
lizers are sometimes used to neutralize the acidity of the soil, which is more com- 
mon than was formerly supposed, or to balance the ratio of the soil constituents 
in some other way.^ 

The main sources qf supply for the animal substances used as constituents in 
commercial fertilizers are Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City, while the rock phos- 
phate comes from South Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida, a^d potash from Ger- 
many. The phosphate industry of South Carolina has declined somewhat in recent 
years because of the discovery of the Tennessee and Florida phosphates.^ Tankage 
from slaughterhouses is used largely in sugar-cane culture in Louisiana, and cotton- 
seed meal is used as a fertilizer both there and elsewhere in the South. 

Mr. Dye expresses the opinion that the sewage of cities would be of great 
value if utilized as a fertilizer. ‘ 

/Vices o//er^t7izers.— Phosphates have been growing somewhat cheaper l)ecause 
of the large territory from which mineral phosphates are derived;^ but there was 
a sudden advance of from 15 to 25 per cent in the prices of fertilizers early in the 
year 1900, which is attributed to the infiuence of a trust, the raw material being 
said to be controlled wholly or in part by the companies making the fertilizers.*^ 

Fertilizer laws.— The Massachusetts Experiment Station is credited with having 
first shown that farmers were being cheated by dealers in commercial fertilizers, 
and with having secured the passage of the Massachusetts fertilizer law, which has 
been followed with variations by many other States.* Laws governing the inspec- 
tion and sale of fertilizers now exist in most of the Eastern States, and the desir- 
ability of a more uniform system of laws, including national regulation of inter- 
state trade, is suggested. 

Intensive and extensive culture.— Tyro witnesses express the opinion that much 
harm has been done by the excessive and constant use of commercial fertilizers, 
without the intensive methods which should be employed with them. * > On the other 
hand, it is claimed that American farmers have adopted intensive methods as fast as 
the conditions have justified. A farmer can not afford to spend very much money 
in maintaining the fertility of cheap lands, but when the yield diminishes and the 
scarcity of lands increases their value, more intensive methods will doubtless be 
introduced.*^ Even now, intensive farming is claiming the attention of the peo- 
ple in some parts of the country, at least, more than ever before. One of the most 
striking examples of intensive culture is the raising of tobacco and of pineapples 
and truck crops under cheese-cloth covers. While this involves an initial expense 
of $500 an acre in the tobacco fields of the Connecticut Valley, it is said to yield in 
large profits.'*^ 

Size o//arm«.—Nearly every witness who discusses the subject is of the opinion 
that small farms are of more advantage than large ones, partly because th%y make 
more thorough cultivation feasible, and partly because comparatively few men 
can direct the labor of others to advantage. *** Some witnesses emphasize the social 
advantages of the system of small farms, which brings the farmhouses nearer 
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together and near to the schools J One witness thinks the percentage of profit is 
larger on bonanza farms than on small farms but the preponderance of testi- 
mony is to the effect that the bonanza farms are in niany cases both unprofitable 
to their owners and detrimental to the communities in which they are situated. 
It is charged that bonanza farmers fail to take advantage of the rotation of crops, 
and exhaust the soil.^ It is believed that the subdivision of bonanza farms into 
small tracts would be beneficial by giving employment to more people and 
increasing the permanent population of the locality.^ The chief advantages of 
the bonanza farms are said to lie in the marketing and shipping of the product.^ 
Drainage of ^wampa^— It is estimated that there are 168,000 acres of tide marshes 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and several million acres along the Pacific 
coast, which might be reclaimed for agricultural purposes, while at the same time 
increasing the healthfulness of the localities in which they are situated. Swamp 
lands which have been drained in Illinois and Michigan have become very pro- 
ductive and valuable.*^ 


IRRIGATION. 

While there are remains of prehistoric irrigation works in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and the early Spanish settlers in the Southwest also promptly resorted to 
artificial means for supplementing the scanty rainfall, irrigation by English- 
speaking people in the United States began only about half a century ago among 
the Mormons in Utah, and it was twenty years more before it was generally 
resorted to in Colorado, California, and other States. It is estimated that 40 
per cent of the area of the United States (exclusive of the detached possessions), 
including most of the country west of the one-hundredth meridian, retiuires irri- 
gation for successful agriculture. In the arid part of the country irrigation is 
not only necessary to the development of a^culture, but also, by providing a food 
supply, makes the development of other industries possible, and adds greatly to 
the attractiveness of the country. In 1890 only 3,600,000 acres of land in the arid 
States were irrigated. It is estimated that by the construction of reservoirs, about 
74,000,000 acres, or not more than 10 per cent of the lands of the arid region, can 
be profitably irrigated. It is said to be no longer possible to irrigate wheat, but 
the possibilities of irrigation are very great for such crops as fruits and alfalfa. 

Water rights.— Uxich litigation over water rights in &e Western States has 
resulted from the lack of adequate laws governing such rights, and also, in Mr. 
Mead’s opinion, from errors in the adjudication of water rights. Certain princi- 
ples, however, have been established by State legislation and judicial interpreta- 
tion. Thus it is settled (1) that the first appropriator from the stream has the 
first right to its water, the rights of subsequent appropriators following in order, 
and (2) that all rights must be based on the actual beneficial use of the water; but 
there are wide differences in the laws governing the limitations of an appropria- 
tion. In States where the irrigating canals are small and are owned by the own- 
ers of the land irrigated, the water rights are attached to the land and the 
appropriation limited to the needs of the land; but in some States and Territories 
where corporations have built extensive irrigation works, water has come to be 
regarded as personal property which can be disposed of like any other commodity. 
Especially difficult complications arise where a stream crosses the borders of a 
State, since in that case it can not be wholly controlled by any one State legisla- 
ture. Mr. Mead emphasizes the necessity of laws for the more adequate regula- 
tion and control of water rights. 

Seepage and oZAraZt.— The loss of irrigation water by percolation where canals 
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and ditches pass through porous soil or gravel is not only a serious problem to the 
canal owners themselves, but is frequently the cause of injury to the lands of 
others. Where the seepage is not excessive it may be beneficial to the lands 
reached by the water, but excess of water may itself be injurious to the crops 
and result in an accumulation of alkali which is still more harmful. Evapora- 
tion from water surfaces, which ranges from three to six inches a month in the west, 
also in some cases concentrates the alkali in the water used for irrigation to such 
an extent as to make it injurious to crops. 

In order to present the loss of water by seepage irrigating canals are some- 
times lined or cemented. In other oases clay is dumped into the canal and dis- 
tributed by agitation of the water. In Califomia it is coihmon to protect canals 
against percolation by wooden troughs or pipes. 

Mr. Whitney is convinced that by using greater care in the application of water 
twice as much land could be irrigated with the amount of watei; now commonly 
used, and that greater care will be necessary to protect the soil from the injurious 
effects of overirrigation and the accumulation of seepage water and alkali. 

Silt— Another physical difficulty in irrigation is the accumulation of silt on 
the sides and bottom of the canals, which makes it necessary in some cases to 
clean out the sediment from time to time. 

Cost of irrigation.— The cost of irrigation from many of the original ditches 
was as low as from $3 to $5 per acre, but as it became necessary to construct 
larger ditches the expense increased. At the time of the Eleventh Census the 
average cost of placing land under irrigation was* $13. 13 an acre, and the average 
annual cost $1.07 an acre. In some canals the estimates for water now run as high 
as $30 an acre, which is more than can be paid in many cases, because an improved 
farm could be bought in the Mississippi Valley for what it would cost to develop 
a farm farther west by irrigation* 

Public and private irrigation,— IrrigcAXon in the United States differs from that 
of most other irrigating countries in that all the canals and reservoirs have been 
constructed by private enterprise, except that Colorado has built a few reservoirs 
and begun one canal with State funds. Under the system of private construction 
the leading consideration has been the cheapness with which water could be 
secured, and little attention has been paid to the development of a comprehen- 
sive system of Irrigation for the future. It is predicted that along many of the 
streams the irrigated area can now be extended only by the construction of reser- 
voirs. Mr. Mead distinguishes between reservoirs located on the channels of 
streams and those at a distance from the streams. He believes that those located 
away ftom the streams can be safely left tq private enterprise, but that those 
built to supplement the natural fiow of the streams and to meet the needs of a 
number of ditches or canals should be either State or national works. He points 
out that the arid States lack the resources for constructing canals and reservoirs, 
because they are sparsely populated and the public land within their borders con- 
tributes nothing in taxes and can not be used as a basis of credit im borrowing 
money.' 

Rice Irrigation is coming to be of considerable importance in the 

East and ^uth as well as in the far West, especially in the production of rice. 
The rice lands of South Carolina were formerly protected by substantial levees 
built before the civil war through cooperation between individuals and the State, 
but these levees were destroyed during the war, and large areas of rice lands were 
abandoned. While the remaining rice lands of South Carolina are still flooded 
by the rivei*s without artificial means, rice is now grown in Louisiana exclusiv^y 
by artificial flooding; and the success of rice irrigation in Louisiana has led to 
increased interest in the industry on the Atlantic seaboard.* 
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FOEXSTBT. 

The destractiou of forests is thought by some anthorities to resnlt ina redaction of 
the rainfall. ^ However that may be, it is generally agreed that deforestation resnlts 
in irregnlarity in the flow of water in the streams, low water alternating with 
floods; for while the forest stands the snow melts slowly and the water oozes gradu- 
ally through the mosses and loam to the rivers, but when the forest is destroyed the 
water runs much more rapidly into the streams. It is therefore suggested that 
preservation of forests at the headwaters of the Mississippi would save an 
expenditure of large sums for dikes to protect the Lower Mississippi Valley from 
flooding. The flnancial possibilities of Government forestry are illustrated by the 
statement that the German Government receives annually about |95,000.r00 from 
its forests, of which about $55,000,000 is clear profit; while in many districts the 
forests supply al) the revenues for schools and roads, and no taxes are levied.* ^ 

Several States ^ve made a beginning in the direction of forestry administration. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, authority has been granted to purchase lands on the 
headwaters of rivers for forest reserves. There is also less tendency than in 
former times to waste timlwr. Whereas hemlock trees were formerly cut simply 
for the bark and the logs left on the ground, the wood is now utilized either for 
lumber or for making paper.* 

New York College of ^oresfry.— Professor Femow, of the College of Forestry 
of Cornell University, gives some account of the work of his college. The col- 
lege was established by the State of New York, primarily to make an experi- 
mental demonstralion of forest management with special reference to a permanent 
policy for the treatment of the State reservation in the Adirondacks. Forestry, 
according to Mr. Femow, is the business and art of managing woodland so as to 
derive a continuous revenue from successive crops of merchantable timber. It is 
admitted that crops which take from ^ to 100 years or more to mature are hot 
suitable for cultivation by the small capitalist They can be grown to advantage 
only on a large scale, and cultivation of them is an enterprise particularly suited 
to ^e circumstances of permanent bodies like States and communities. 

The State bought 30,000 acres of Adirondack woods and made over the tract to 
Cornell University for 30 years. A working capital of $30,000 was provided by the 
State to start with, but all the further expenses of managing the tract and planting 
and protecting a new crop of timber on it must be met from the profits of harvest- 
ing the old crop. Over a million seedlings of conifers are already growing in 
nurseries upon the tract, to be set out in the forest when they attain a sufficient 
size. 

The college course covers four years, of which only the last two, however, are 
occupied with special courses in forestry management. Each spring the students 
have a period of practical work in the forest under the direction of the instructors. 
The number of students is increasing, and many students from other departments 
of the university are taking special courses in the college.* 

STAPLE AND DIVEBSXFIBD PBODITOTS. 

JHvetBifieaiion and specfdfisafion.— It is pointed out that while there is often an 
overproduction of such staple articles as cotton and wheat, there is seldom an 
overproduction of other crops, especially of those which are used as luxuries.* 
Many witnesses therefore recommend diversifioation of crops as an important 
means of improving the condition of the fanners, especially in the South; and 
there is evidence that some progress has been made in the direction of diveniflad 
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^gricnltare in many parts of the country. There are, however, great difficulties 
in the way of introducing diversified agriculture in the Southern States. Cotton 
being the universal money crop, it is the only crop on which money can be bor- 
rowed, and it is also said that it is the only crop which is always certain of a mar- 
ket.^ The conditions are such that it is easy for a Southern farmer to grow cotton, 
but if he attempts to raise other crops he must try expdhsive experiments, and 
must have capital. For those who have gone in debt in order to buy homes, it 
seems impracticable to discontinue the growing of cotton. Moreover, there are 
cases in which Southern farmers who have tried to raise vegetables, tobacco, or 
watermelons have lost considerable money in the attem^.'^ On the other hand, 
the profits on diversified crops are sometimes ten times as gpreat as on cotton, 
although the precarious rainfall makes the amount of profit somewhat uncertain. 
The railroads gain from diversification as well as the farmers themselves, because 
fruits, for example, afford fifteen times as much tonnage to the acre as cotton, at 
a higher rate.^ Even where it is impracticable to raise other crops than cotton 
on a large scale for the market. Southern farmers often find it advantageous to 
produce their own supplies, and so become to a greater or less extent indepen- 
dent of the country stores and of the credit system.^ This is a return to some- 
thing like the system of agriculture which prevailed before the war, when the 
work animals and nearly all the supplies were produced on the plantation. ‘ 
As regards diversification with a view to marketing the various crops, it is pointed 
out that the chances for diversity increase with nearness to city markets.^ 

While it is universally conceded that too much attention has been paid to a few 
staple crops, it is questioned whether farming is after all an exception to the ten- 
dency of business in general toward specialization. It seems possible, however, 
to reconcile the principle of specialization with that of diversified crops by com- 
bining specialization on individual farms with diversification in a given locality 
as a whole. It is not essential to diversification in this sense that every farmer 
should produce a great variety of crops; but each farmer may devote himself to 
the cultivation of the particular crops his land and capabilities are best adapted to. 
Thus a man who has good wheat land might supply wheat for all his neighbors, 
and one who has good rice land might furnish rice for an entire neighborhood. It 
would not be desirable for a farmer to raise wheat and rice for his own consump- 
tion alone, because they require milling.^ 

Attention is called to an inclination in the West and Northwest to get 
land into producing wheat as rapidly as possible, because cultivated land is more 
easily disposed of than land not under cultivation. While some increase of wheat 
production has been necessary to keep up with the demand, the production has at 
times been in excess of the demand,-^ especially when European harvests have been 
good for a number of years, and the demand for wheat for export has therefore 
been less than usual. Referring to the recent discussions as to the wheat-pro- 
ducing capacity of the country, Mr. Powers declares that the amount of wheat 
that would be produced in this country, if the Liverpool price were maintained 
at a dollar a bushel, could hardly be calculated.'* 

Barfey.— The decline of the barley-growing business in the East, especially in 
New York, is attributed chiefiy to the adulteration of malt by the use of substi- 
tutes for barley. It is also claimed that large malt houses have been closed by a 
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trnst which has bought Western and Canadian barley in preference to that grown 
in the East.’ 

Yield of cereals per acre in the (Generally speaking, the yield of cereals 

per acre is much less in the South than in the Korthwest. The normal yield of 
grain is said to be about one-third as great in the South as in the North. The 
frosty nights which occur in the Northern States at about the time the plant has 
attained its full growth favor the produciSon of grain because of the botanical 
principle that the plant tends to form seed as soon as there is danger of destruc- 
tion; while in the South there is a longer persistence of vegetable growth and less 
tendency to produce grain. Yet a phenomenal yield of grain has been produced 
in South Carolina by checking the vegetative growth by certain methods of 
cultivation.* 

Profit and loss in wheat growing.— Thare is some testimony to the effect that 
grain is raised at* a loss in the Northwest,^ but this is controverted by other evi- 
dence to the effect that when a farm is properly cultivated wheat raising is prof- 
itable.^ Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, takes an intermediate position, maintain- 
ing that wheat does not pay year after year unless it is raised in connection with 
stock farming. Mr. Greeley knows of farmers who have turned to stock raising 
and yet raise more grain than before. The attention of the whole Northwest, he 
says, is turning to stock. ^ 

Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, does not regard wheat as a paying crop in that sec- 
tion, but adds that it is sometimes necessary to grow it for the straw. 

Prices of wheat— li is stated on the authority of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture that from 1849 to 1879 the production of wheat increased 70 per cent and 
the price 80 per cent, while from 1872 to 1894 the production increased 40 per cent 
and the price decreased 60 per cent.* In contrast with this marked downward 
tendency in the English market, it is pointed out that the gold value of wheat at 
the farm in this country stands as high in recent years as for the years following 
the civil war,’ 

Cost of transportation.— It is estimated that the cost of carrying wheat from the 
wheat fields of the Northwest to the Atlantic seaboard is one-half as great as the 
original cost of production.*^ 

Cost of producing cotton.— The cost of raising cotton is said to vary all the way 
from 3.^ to 20 cents a pound,® There is considerable testimony, however, to the 
effect that when the price of cotton is as low as 5 cents a pound it can not be raised 
profitably. Mr. Love joy states that cotton can not pay expenses when the price 
is less than 5} cents, and that there is very little profit when the price falls l^low 
7 cents. ' ' One or two witnesses indicate that the cost of production depends very 
much upen ithe yield per acre. Thus it is said that when a bale of cotton is 
produced for every 3 acres the cost is about 81 cents a pound, including expenses 
of delivery and interest and taxes; when one bale is raised on 2 acres the cost is 
said to be about 7^ cents, and when one bale is raised to the acre, about 6i cents.'* 

Cotton manufactures.— SeveraX witnesses express the opinion that the develop- 
ment of cotton manufactures in the south can not but be of material benefit to the 
section, perhaps by increasing the price of cotton, or at any rate by adding to the 
prosperity of the South as a whole.'® Dr, Crowell points out that ag^ulture has 
already improved to some extent in the vicinity of the manufacturing villages, and 
maintains that the agriculture of the future in the South must be built up on the 
basis of the market furnished by domestic manufactures.'* As an illustration of 
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the advaatege of the nearness of cotton factories, it is stated that when cotton is 
low the price is nearly always higher in North Carolina than in New York. ‘ Mr. 
Graham, of North Carolina, says he has sometimes made half a cent a pound by 
telephoning to the mills for the price. 

In Louisiana the newer cotton factories are organized by ;joint stock companies— 
a plan which has been quite successful also in North Carolina. The shares 
are paid for in installments of $1 a share weekly, each person subscribing for 10 
shares at $100 each.^ 

Besides increasing the profits of cotton growing, the presence of local factories, 
by diverting labor from the fields to the factory villagas, creates an increased 
demand for butter, eggs, and other agricultural products. 

The Southern cotton mills have the advantage of their Northern competitors in 
nearness to the raw material and in longer working hours; but, on the other 
hand, the Southern operatives have not yet become sufficiently skilled to make 
fine fabrics, though they are said to be making rapid progress.^ 

Stock raising . — The diversification of agriculture, especially by stock raising, is 
recommended, and it is pointed out that while stock raising may sometimes bring 
in somewhat less income than the growing of wheat, the profit is not so apt to 
be interrupted by unfavorable seasons, and the effect upon the soil is much better.^ 
Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, testifies that he can buy Western horses more 
cheaply than he can raise them. ’ In other parts of the South, also, the impression 
prevails that it is more economical to buy mules than to raise them, but this is 
denied by witnesses from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas.*^ 

Truck farming , — Southern competition has been felt severely by the New Jersey 
truck farmers, especially when the Southern vegetables have been delayed by 
cold weather so that they are thrown on the market at about the same time 
with the New Jersey products,’ The Maryland truck farmers have also suffered 
severely from Southern competition.' 

Dairying in New Jersey .— Jersey truck farmers are said to be giving up 
that industry and going into dairying, but even in that business there is said to 
be no profit in supplying the New York market. In the vicinity of Elizabeth the 
New York trade has been discontinued. Milk which retailed in New York City 
for from 5 to 8 cents a quart brought the producer only 2 cents a quart.* 

Fruit growing.— Attention is called to the advantages of fruit growing both from 
the standpoint of present profit and of the utilization of soils which are not well 
adapted to other crops. Thus, in Maryland, soils which are of no value for gen- 
eral farm purposes are found to be particularly well adapted to the production of 
late peaches. During the high prices of frifits which prevailed a few years ago 
it was not unusual for Califomia orange growers to net $500 an acre.*' Fruit 
growers in West Virginia are said to have made more than twice as much money 
as farmers engaged in general agriculture, and a good profit is repoited also from 
Georgia fruit farms.’* It is suggested that the consumption of such fruits as 
peaches could be greatly increased by an improved system of distribution which 
would supply the smaller towns of the country as well as the large cities.’^ 
Tobacco.— The Department of Agriculture has investigated the possibility of 
raising Sumatra tobacco in this country instead of importing large (luantities from 
Sumatra. Sumatra seed has been planted in the Connecticut Valley under cheese- 
cloth sheds, and by a combination of the methods used in Sumatra, Florida, and 
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Cuba, a leaf has been produced which is pronounced by experts to be fully equal to 
the imported Sumatra leaf. It is confidently expected thiit this industry will suc- 
cessfully compete with Sumatra tobacco.* 

Tea.— Attempts to produce tea in this country date back to the period before the 
civil war, but these early attempts were discontinued. Mr. Shepard, of Pine- 
hurst, S. C., has more recently experimented with many different kinds of seed, 
and has succeeded in producing tea at the rate of 400 pounds to the acre, of a 
quality pronounced by experts to be inferior to nothing brought to this country. 
On one field he has produced several times as much tea to the bush as is produced 
in China and Japan. Mr. Shepard is confident of the possibility of building up a 
profitable tea industry. Congress has made an appropriation to aid in the prose- 
cution of his experiments.* 

. THE SUQAB IHBTTSTBIES. 

The cnltivation of sugar beets is becoming one of the most important of the 
newer agricultural industries of this country. Among the advantages claimed 
for sugar-beet cultivation are the following: 

(1) If the leaves, crown, pulp, and molasses are returned to the soil, directly or 
indirectly, no loss of plant food results from the removal of the sugar itself, which 
contains no elements of fertility. It is considered important, however, that beets 
be grown not oftener than once in three or four years on the same land, and they 
are found to be useful in preparing the soil for other crops. 

(3) Sugar beets require far more intensive methods of cultivation than most 
other crops. It is thought that this will tend to improve agricultural methods 
and teach the American farmer the desirability of fertilizing the soil. 

(o) The pulp remaining after the extraction of the sugar is an excellent food 
for cattle and other farm animals, increasing the yield of milk in milch cows, and 
being favorable also to the production of a choice quality of beef. It results from 
this circumstance that dairy industries are sometimes built up around beet-sugar 
factories. The residual molasses, another by-product of sugar manufacture, is 
also useful as a food for cattle, being sometimes mixed with dried pulp for that 
purpose.'* 

(4) The establishment of sugar factories exerts a marked infiuence on the labor 
market, giving employment to many who would otherwise be idle, and relieving 
to some extent the congestion of population in the cities. The hoeing, thinning, 
and harvesting of the beets gives employment at light work to men, women, and 
children, and the hoeing and thinning are done mainly in June and July, after the 
close of the schools. In Europe the field hand in the sugar-beet indusfoy usually 
becomes an operative in the sugar factory during the manufacturing season, and 
so has employment nearly the year round; and a similar arrangement has been 
attempted in at least one case in this country, the men employed in the factory in 
the late fall and winter being given employment in the fields during the summer 
months. It is estimated that a beet-sugar factory ^(|hould support a laboring pop- 
ulation approximately to the number of tons of daily capacity, and that it 
would require 400 or 500 factories of 500 tons eaolt -to supply the American 
demand.^ 

(5) Owing to the custom of the sugar factories of contracting for beets before 
they are planted, the farmers have no difficulty or uncertainty about the dispoeal 
of their crops. ^ 
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(6) Whereyer the beet-engar indnstry has been established in this country the 
value of farm land has increased because of the profitableness of the beet crop.' 

Profits of sugar-beet cwWiere.— Under favorable conditions the profits of sugar- 
beet cultivation are large. Figures relating to the experience of 1 0 farmers in Mich- 
igan show that their profits, in a favorable season, ranged from $18.85 to $57.08 
an acre. This was in an agricultural community compo^ largely of Germans 
and Hollanders, many of whom were accustomed to raising beets in their native 
homes. ^ It is suggested that foreigners have an advantage over Americans in the 
raising of sugar beets, in that they are not so averse to getting down on their 
knees, as is necessary in the thinning of the beets; ® yet 1$ is said that American 
farmers in Illinois have grown better beets than could be grown by the Germans, 
who have the reputation of being the most skillful sugar-beet growers in the 
world. ^ 

It is said to be profitable to raise even one or two acres of sugar beets. ^ 

Sugar bounties . — The beet-sugar industry has been encouraged by several States 
by bounties on sugar manufactured from beets grown within the State. In some 
cases the payment of the bounty is conditioned upon the payment of at least a 
prescribed price for the beets, and in any case the theory is the bounty will 
indirectly benefit the farmer. In some cases, as in Michigan and Nebraska, the 
bounty has been discontinued after a few factories were started through the 
refusal of the legislature to make further appropriations for that purpose. All 
the witnesses who discuss the subject agree that while a bounty may be necessary 
at the very beginning, a permanent bounty is unnecessary. The exemption of 
beet- sugar investments from taxation for a series of years, as practiced in Iowa, 
is recommended as a desirable means of encouraging the industry. ^ 

Climates suitable for sugar beets . — It is said that the farther north sugar beets 
can be brought to maturity the greater will be the sugar content of the beets, 
partly because of the longer days in northern latitudes. Excellent beets are grown 
in Canada, but the time for harvesting i^ so limited on account of the early winter 
that the industry has not proved as profitable there as farther south, where the 
beets are not quite so good. ' While attempts have been made to grow sugar l)eets 
in many parts of the South, it has been found that the beets grow too large and 
have a small sugar content. ^ It costs no more to raise beets containing 18 per 
cent of sugar than those containing 10 per cent, except that a little more fertilizer 
may have to be used; and it pays the farmer and the manufacturer to get the 
largest percentago possible, because every additional per cent of sugar means a 
clear yield of 20 pounds more sugar to the ton, and the factories pay for the beets 
according to the amount of sugar they contaih. ’ 

Irrigation for sugar beets,— The arid region, where irrigation is possible, is pro- 
nounc^ the ideal place for sugar beet culture, because of the sunny days and the 
absolute control of the water supply. In the humid regions Sex)tember rains fol* 
lowed by warm weather result in a second growth which injures the quality of 
the beet, and the muddy roads interfere with the marketing. It is predicted that 
sugar beets will be the most profitable crop that can be grown on irrigated lands, 
and that they will pay fixed charges on land worth $300 an acre, on which grain 
could not bo profitably grown.'*’ 

Transportation to factories,— In Michigan over 50 per cent of the sugar beets 
are hauled to the factories on cars from points within a radius of 40 miles from 
the factory. Beets are hauled to Binghamton, N. Y., from points as far away as 
75 to 100 miles. Some of the Michigan factories pay the freight on the beets; in 
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other cases they are unloaded h'ee of costJ The factory at Lehi, Utah, has inau- 
gurated an interesting experiment by establishing substations, about 80 miles from 
the main factory, at which the juice is extracted from the beets and piped to the 
manufactory. This plan extends the area from which it is practicable to obtain 
beets, and makes it possible to locate the main factory at the most favorable point 
for getting fuel, water, etc.* 

Manufacture of beet sugar.— There were 80 beet-sugar factories in operation In 
the United States in 1880, with a total maximum capacity of 19,000 tons daily. In 
May, 1900, 6 new factories were building, and still others were projected. The 
average size of the American factories is larger than of those in Europe, the largest 
being a California factory with a capacity of 3,000 tons of beets daily.* It is 
thought that sugar can be made at the minimum cost by a factory with a capacity 
of 500 tons daily."* 

It is claimed iihat the United States now has the best beet sugar factories in 
the world, and experts come from Europe to study them. While the first Amer- 
ican factories imported all their machinery, some of the machines used are now 
made exclusively in America, and some of the best factories have no imported 
machinery.*^ In some cases foreign machinery has been found unsatisfactory 
and inferior to that made in America. « It was at first necessary to employ experts 
from abfbad to operate the machinery, but ^ Americans have learned the pro- 
cesses the amount of foreign labor has diminished.’ 

The producers of about one-half of the sugar beets grown in Uermany own 
shares in the factory in which the sugar is manufactured. The inauguration of a 
similar system of cooperation is recommended in this country as a means of pre- 
venting misunderstandings between the manufacturers and the beet growers.* 
A large share of the stock of the Holland Sugar Company, Michigan, is owned by 
the farmers of the vicinity.® 

Cane sugar.— It is thought that Louisiana is not far enough south for cane 
sugar, though it is too far south for beet sugar, and that the production of cane 
sugar in the United States is likely to diminish. The cost of producing sugar in 
Louisiana is considerably higher than farther south. Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto 
Bico are characterized as natural cane-producing countries. It is estimated that 
fifty years hence, under favorable conditions, Cuba may produce three million 
tons of sugar a year. Hawaii exceeds Cuba in the yield per acre, but nearly all 
the land in Hawaii capable of growing sugar is already under cultivation. Sugar 
cane is not thought to be susceptible of scientific improvement to the same extent 
as sugar beets.** 

The size and capacity of the Louisiana sugarhouses have been gpreatly increased 
during recent years, and it is found that sugarhouses with a capacity of 1,500 tons 
of cane daily produce sugar much more cheiiply than those of 200 tons capacity, 
requiring no more expert labor. Part of the residual molasses is fed to stock, but 
as the amount produced is much greater than is needed for that purpose in the 
vicinity of the sugarhouses, the remainder is mixed with glucose and sold as 
Louisiana sirup.** 

Maple sugar.— Maple sugar is produced to some extent in about hidf the States 
of the Union, but its production is greatest in Vermont, New York, and Ohio, in 
the order named. In Vermont the maple-sugar industry is as important as any- 
thing the farmers are engaged in, with the exception of dairying, bringing ihem 
an income of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year without interfering with their 
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other prodacts, since the sugar season comes at a time of the year when there is 
not very much else to be doneJ 

Consumption and production of sugar. — ^The annual consumption of sugar in 
the United States is estimated at about 2,000,000 tons, of which nearly 1 ,700,000 tons 
are imported. Three-fifths of the sugar consumed in the country is beet sugar. 
Of the total world’s production of sugar more than half is produced from beets, 
nearly all the beet sugar being made on the continent of Europe. The demand for 
beet sugar increases at a very rapid rate, the annual increase for the past 30 years 
being 12 per cent. It is therefore estimated that this country will be able to con- 
sume all the sugar it can produce, including that produced in the insular posses- 
sions, for at least a long time to come. A beet-sugar factory such as that at 
Binghamton, N. Y., produces less than one-third enough sugar to supply a city of 
50,000 inhabitants. In 1808 the production of beet sugar in the United States was 
about fifty or sixty thousand tons, while the imports of foreign beet<8ugar amounted 
to 800,000 tons. Dr. Wiley goes so far as to say that the admission duty free of 
every pound of sugar made in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines would not 
affect the progress of the sugar-beet industry in this country, for there would still 
be a deficit to be supplied. While the cost of producing beet sugar in this country 
has thus far been somewhat higher than the cost of producing sugar in Glennany 
or Porto Rico, Dr. Wiley predicts that when the industry is well established, with 
the advantages of superior American machinery and cheap fuel economically used, 
the cost of production will be almost, if not quite, as low in this country as in 
Europe, in spite of the greater expense for beets and for labor. He says that in 
the cultivation of the beet we are still far behind Europe. The low cost of 
labor is said to be the o^y great advantage of Porto Rico, Cuba, and Hawaii in 
sugar production, and attention is called to a tendency toward increased wages in 
those islands. Mr. Saylor believes that the cost of production will increase in all 
the islands named and constantly decrease in the United States proper.^ 

Some fears are expressed, however, of the effect of the admission of sugar free 
of duty from the insular possessions of the United States, especially before the 
industry is well established in this country. It is pointed out that the sugar produc- 
tion of Hawaii increased greatly after the reciprocity treaty of 1873, and that if 
the production of the Philippines should increase in anything like the same pro- 
portion they could supply the entire demand of. this country.* 

Cane and beet sugar compared,— While no chemical difference betwetm cane 
and beet sugar has been discovered and it is impossible to distinguish between 
them in ordinary table use, beet sugar is said to be inferior to cane sugar for pre- 
serving, and it is predicted that that will be the chief use for cane sugar in the 
future. Another difference is that beet sugar must be absolutely pure before it 
can be used, while cane sugar is good even before it is refined.^ 

It is predicted that the United States will eventually make its own sugar, 
mainly, if not entirely, from beets. ‘ To produce the sugar consumed in the 
United States would require devoting more than a million acres to sfigar beets, 
with the result that this area would be taken out of competition with other agri- 
cultural products, while the money now sent abroad for sugar would remain at 
home, and employment would be given to the xmemployed." 

Sugar refining, — Nearly all the beet-sugar faetories in the country are independ- 
ent of the American Sugar Refining Company, being equipped to make refined 
sugar. It is apparently profitable for a factory to refine its own sugar when the 
difference between the prices of yellow sugar and granulated sugar is more than 
one-half cent, the expense of refining being slight. When the difference has 
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fallen below that amount, as in 1899, the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company 
has sold its entire product to the American Sugar Refining Company.' Most of 
the Louisiana sugarhouses are also prepared to refine sugar when the price of 
unrefined sugar is unsatisfactory.* 

OBSTACLES TO SUOOESSFTJL AaBIOXJLTTTBE. 

Insect peat8,^I>r, Howard gives a systematic account of the ravages of insect 
pests and the efforts of economic entomologists to abate them. Injurious insects 
have been a drawback to agriculture as long as men have cultivated crops, but as 
agriculture has become more extensive the conditions have become more favorable 
for the rapid multiplication of insects. It is more difficult to exterminate an insect 
pest in a large field than under a system of intensive culture. The annual loss to 
this country from injury to crops by insects is estimated at about $300,000,000, and 
there is also some injury to live stock caused by insects. It has been estimated 
that the loss would be twice as great as it is if it were not for the work of the 
economic entomologists. Over against the saving effected in this manner is an 
expenditure of $30,000 a year by the United States Government and of various 
amounts by 30 States which have State entomologists. There is now a fairly good 
remedy for every insect of importance, although at the time of the foundation of 
the Department of Agriculture not a single reliable remedy was known for any 
insect pest. Spraying with petroleum or an arsenical solution is often employed, 
especially for scale insects. For the San Jose scale a wash of lime, sulphur, and 
salt is used in California in dry weather, while in the East a strong solution of 
whale-oil soap is often used. As most injurious insects are themselves subject to 
the ravages of parasites, the entomologists have imported from Australia and 
other countries a number of these parasitic insects, and have also propagated 
fungous diseases with which to destroy injurious insects. The damage done by 
the clover-seed midge is prevented in Ohio by cutting the clover a week or two 
earlier than was formerly customary. Certain other pests are kept away from the 
crops they formerly injured by concentrating them upon “trap crops” of cow- 
pease, corn, etc. The banding of trees is useful in some cases, but most insects 
which infest shade trees are strong fiyers in the moth stage, so that banding is not 
an effective protection against them. Birds are an important agency in keeping 
injurious insects in check, and the shooting of birds therefore increases the chances 
for the multiplication of insects, though some species of birds are much more 
useful than others in this respect. 

It is a significant fact that a majority of the important insect pests prevailing 
in this country have been Imported from abroad. Thus the Hessian fly is sup- 
posed to have been introduced in the straw bedding of the Hessian soldiers in the 
Revolutionary war; the San Jose scale is thought to have been brought to Cali- 
fornia from Japan; the gipsy moth was imported by a scientist in an attempt to 
improve upon the silk worm, and the hop-plant louse and other injurious insects 
have found their way into this country on imported plants. Twenty-one States 
have inspection laws for nursery stock and other plants brought from outside their 
borders, to prevent the introduction of injurious insects; but the lack of uniformity 
in these laws makes it necessary for the nurseryman who ships stock to different 
States to consult the provisions of the different laws. The desirability of uniform 
State legislation is emphasized, and the quarantine law of California is mentioned 
as a model law in most respects. At the port of San Francisco every incoming 
vessel is boarded by an officer who examines any nursery stock or other vegetables 
the cargo may contain, and fumigates or destroys any which are infested, if con- 
signed to points in California. But the California law does not prevent tiie ship- 
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ment of infested material to points ontside the State; hence when the inspector 
finds infested plants consigned to other States he notifies the Chief Entomologist of 
the United States Department of Agricnltn^) who in turn notifies the proper offi- 
cers of the State concerned; but in some important States the State officers have 
no authority to require inspection of the plants on their arrival. 

The desirability of uniform legislation is especially urged because of the lack of 
any national legislation for preventing the spread of insect pests. A national 
quarantine bill ha^been before. Congress at several sessions and has been favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Agriculture. It provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall have power to quarantine against any country from which 
injurious insects are likely to come, and also to designate certain ports at which 
nursery stock must be imported, where it will be subjected to inspection if not 
accompanied by a certificate showing that it has already been inspected. The bill 
also provides for the regulation of interstate traffic in* nursery stock, etc. The 
bill was at first opposed by the nurserymen, but it is strongly favored by Califor- 
nia fruit growers, especially as a means of prevention against the Mexican orange 
maggot. A committee of the American Association of Nurserymen has submitted 
a memorial in favor of the bill, which has also been indorsed by entomologists and 
vegetable pathologists. It is estimated that the cost of such a quarantine service 
during the past 30 years would have resulted in saying to the agricultural and 
horticultural interests one hundred times its cost.* 

Diseases o/anima/s.— While the animal industry in the United States has suf- 
fered from hog cholera, sheep scab, Texas fever, and other animal diseases, it has 
been more fortunate than in many European countries in escaping such plagues. 
Pleuro-pneumonia was quickly eradicated by the Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
cooperation with State authorities. Foot-and-moutn disease has also been eradi- 
cated each time it has been introduced, and rinderpest has never reached this 
country. The loss from glanders and hog cholera is as great as ever, and tuber- 
culosis in cattle is becoming more and more common. In States lacking proper 
regulations herds of cattle are frequently found to contain from 80 to 00 per cent 
of tuberculous animals, and the general avetage among dairying and breeding 
cattle is estimated at about 5 i)er cent.* While it is still disputed whether tuber- 
culosis can be transferred from cattle to human beings, cases are reported in which 
there was at least strong presumptive evidence of such infection. ‘ The cooking 
of meat renders infection through that source unlikely, but it seems probable that 
the use of unsterilized milk from a cow in which the disease has attacked the milk 
glands may result in disease in human beings, especially children. ** 

Trichinae are said to be found in American pork in a greater percentage of cases 
than in most other countries. Two per cent or more of the hogs sent to market 
are infected, and in some consignments 25 or 30 per cent have been found with 
trichinie. The prevalence of these parasites is attributed to the practice of allowing 
hogs to eat dead animals, such as rats, mice, and the carcasses of other hogs, which 
is due partly to the popular impression that the feeding of meat lessens the losses 
from cholera. ‘ 

The comparative exemption of this country from animal diseases is attributed 
to the newness of the country and the free access of the animals to pure air, some 
diseases, at least, being generally confined to animals kept in stables.* 

Serious difficulties are met with in the enforcement of State laws for the sup- 
pression of animal diseases. It is claimed that there is scarcely a Jersey cow in 
the State of New York that will not respond to the tuberculin test used for the 
detection of tuberculosis, and when diseased cattle are condemned it is said that 
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their owners sometimes get more from the State than they are worth. ’ The com- 
pensation paid in such oases is sometimes limited either to one-half the value of 
the animal or to a fixed sum for an animal of a given class. ’ The suggestion is 
made that laws against animal diseases can be better enforced by the State 
agricultural departments than by the State boards of health, because veteri- 
narians and live-stock experts know better what is needed than regular physicians. 

The State laws do not always authorize the executive officers to do all that is 
necessary to prevent the spread of disease. Thus the New York Department of 
Agriculture is authorized to suppress foul brood in bees, but has not been author- 
ized to deal with black brood, a similar disease which has recently made its appear- 
ance. Generally speaking, the State authorities are perhaps at some disadvantage 
as compared with the Federal authorities in enforcing nnwelcomed regulations, 
partly because of the difference in the feeling of the people toward the two sets of 
officers. Dr. Salmon lays down the principle that the nearer the government is 
to the people the harder it is to enforce such laws. 

There is much difference between the laws of the various States in the matter 
of compensation for destroyed animals, as well as in other respects. Veterinarians 
are disposed to favor the payment of compensation, because it is found to be 
cheaper to pay compensation and secure the cooperation of stock owners in 
detecting disease than to make it to the interests of the owners of animals to con- 
ceal the disease.' It is suggested that when tuberculosis is far advanced no 
proi^erty right in the animal should be admitted to exist, but that in milder 
cases a payment ought to l)e made proportioned to the value of the animal, taking 
Into account the stage of the disease.'^ 

The State laws for the prevention of glanders in horses are considered insufiS- 
cient.'"’ Attention is called to the need of better State control of such diseases as 
glanders, tuberculosis, and rabies, of State laws prohibiting the feeding of car- 
casses of dead animals to swine, and also of measures to insure the wholesomeness 
of the milk supply and better local inspection of meats and the proper disposition 
of diseased meat. At present boards of health seldom have the authority or 
means to inspect the stables in which dairy cows are kept, and aside from the 
danger of contagion through milk there is a likelihood of digestive derangements 
from a contaminated milk supply. It is important to insure clean stables and 
careful handling of the milk, as well as healthy cattle, and it is suggested that 
this control would be most effectively secured by uniform regulations applied to 
the dairies of entire States. It is said that few cities, if any, have a sufficient 
force of competent meat inspectors to protect their cities from disease from 
unwholesome meat. The natural effect of the Federal inspection has been to 
drive the diseased animals to abattoirs which slaughter for local consumption.^ 
It is suggested that the expense of meat inspection be made by a charge for all 
meat inspected. It is questioned whether it is practicable to meet the expense by 
fines, partly because when the prescribed fines are heavy judges hesitate to impose 
them. 8 

Food adulteration, (See also Vol. XI, Part VI.)— While the adulteration of 
food is not of recent origin, it has been greatly increased with the modern develop- 
ment of commerce.* It is estimated that 15 per cent of all food and drug prod- 
ucts are fraudulently adulterated, and that 2 per cent are so adulterated as to be 
injurious to health.'^ The prevalence of adulteration is attributed to two causes: 
(1) the stress of competition, and (2) the need of preserving certain foods against 
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decay.' A variety of injurious effects, not only physical, but also moral and 
financial, are attributed to food adulteration.^ Several witnesses point out that 
the farmer is especially injured by food adulterations, oven when the materials 
used for adulteration are agricultural products, because of the tendency to impair 
confidence and so diminish the sales.^ 

One of the most dangerous forms of food adulteration is the sophistication of 
milk, which appeam in its most common form in the removal of the cream. This 
skimming of milk ^es away the greater part of its food value. This matter is 
sometimes regulated by law or ordinance, and it has been found in Chicago that 
publishing the names of those whose samples were found bdlow grade resulted in 
a great improvement in the character of the milk offered.^ 

It is complained that the New York State brand for full cream cheese has been 
imitated by dealers in the West and placed on inferior goods; and this illegitimate 
• use can not be prosecuted under the trade-mark laws.^ 

It is believed that the mixed-flour law has resulted in the almost complete 
abandonment of the mixing of corn flour with wheat flour.* 

Carelessness in the preparation of food sometimes results in extraordinary 
uncleanliness. One witness exhibited a piece of bread with a young rat baked 
in it’ 

Complaint is made that the prepared foods sold for live stock, as well as for 
human beings, are sometimes so adulterated as to be of very little value. ^ 
0/eoniarpanne.— There are differences of opinion as to the wholesomeness of 
oleomargarine when properly manufactured. Two witnesses regard it as a good 
food,* but two others regard it as unwholesome. It is pointed out that while the 
butyric acid of butter is an aid to digestion, oleomargarine is difiicnlt to digest 
because of the large percentage of stearin.'* 

THE MABKETma OF FABM PBODVCTS. 

The securing of a market is declared to be the all-important question to the 
farmer, for without a market a large production represents only a loss to the 
extent of its cost. Attention is called to the importance of statistical informa- 
tion concerning production and consumption of farm products as a means of 
maintaining a reasonable equilibrium between supply and demand and assuring 
a profit to the producer. There is often an overproduction of some particular 
crop for lack of such knowledge." 

Where the price of wheat is fixed,— SereTB^ witnesses agree that the price of 
wheat is fixed at Liverpool, the chief wheat market of the world, and that although 
only about 10 per cent of the wheat produced in this country is exported the 
export price determines the price of the whole, that remaining within the country 
being sold at the Liverpool price minus the expense attending transportation to 
Liverpool.'* The price at Liverpool, however, is governed by conditions in all 
parts of the world,'* and is affected by the cheap labor of India, Afri^, and Rus- 
sia.'* Mr. Powers maintains that the markets of the world are dominated by the 
products of American farms, and are determined by the cost of production and 
transportation. He says the farmer who can produce large quantities of grain 
cheaper than the rest of the world does more than anyone else to fix the price. 
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and that the price of whMt is determined by the small farmer of the West, who 
with a system of diversified farming works three hundred days in the year, rather 
than by the farmer of Argentina or India, who works only sixty days in the year.^ 

Cost of fransporfafion.~There appears to have been a decline in the cost of dis- 
Mbntion of agricultnral products during the latter part of the century, especially 
where long-distance transportation was involved. It is stated that in the early 
seventies the cost of sending a bushel of wheat from Iowa to Liverpool was equal 
to the cost of producing from 1 to 2 bushels, while at present the cost has been 
reduced to little more than half the cost of a bushel.’ The freight rates from the 
West to the Eastern part of this country also show a marked diminution.^ Local 
freight rates in the East show comparatively little change, and in some cases an 
increase of rates is reported. There is also complaint that farmers in the eastern 
part of Ohio are compelled to ship their grain west to Toledo before it can be 
shipped East.^ * 

There are complaints of excessive freight rates in the South, both on cotton and 
on vegetables and fruits. A Memphis cotton broker says there wonld be a great 
outlet for cotton in the Carolinas if it were not for the prohibitive freight rates, 
which are higher than the rates to New York, or even to Lowell. The high cost 
of transportation to the North is said to be the great difficulty about going into 
truck indnstries in the South. ^ 

Gieorgia fruit-growers say that they pay more in proportion to the distance than 
California shippers, but complain especially of excessive rates charged after the 
fruit reaches Northern roads. ’ On the other hand , California fruit-growers say that 
they can not put their fruit into New York City as cheaply as Florida fruit grow- 
ers can, and that in general freight rates from California to the East are excessive, 
being the same now as in the infancy of the traffic, except where there is effective 
water transportation, though the cost of operation has declined. California fruit 
does not get the advantage of water competition because it is necessary to send It 
by rail.’ 

Opinions differ as to whether reductions in freight rates accrue to the advantage 
of the producer or only reduce prices to the consumer.’’ 

Shipment of fruit by eaij^ress.—Fruit growers complain that it is necessary to 
have an entire carload in order to ship in refrigerator cars, and that the shipment 
of smaller quantities by express costs fully three times as much as shipment 
in refrigerator cars, the difference between the two rates being more than the 
profit. This is declared the greatest drawback to the small fruit grower. Several 
West Virginia fruit-growers, however, have arrange to make joint shipments in 
carload lots.’ 

Transportation facilities,^A general improvement in 1ran8ix)rtation facilities, 
especially a shortening of the time required for freight shipments to reach their 
destination, is reported both from the Northwest and from the South.’’’ 

California frui^growerB have suffered from an insufficiency of transportation 
facilities, which caused delays in shipments of their fruits, but ample facilities 
have been promised in the future.” 

California fruit is shipped in refrigerator cars, operated by car lines under 
contracts with the railroad, and complaint is made of excessive refrigerator rates. 
It is estimated that altogether the carriers get about one-half the gross proceeds 
from sales of California citrus fruits.” 
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BaHroad pootii.— There appears to be a pooling arrangement In force between 
the laiiroads which carry cotton and cotton goods from Memphis to Eastern 
ports, each road being allowed a certain percentage of the traffic. This pool has 
been attacked in the courts, but the Supreme Court of Tennessee has declined to 
interfere.’ 

A somewhat similiar division of business is in force between the railroads 
which ship fruit East from California.* 

Railroad discrifhinattons (see also Vols. IV and IX) .—Complaints are made of 
railroad discriminations both between different localities and between different 
classes of freight,* and also of discriminations between Shippers in the form of 
special rates and rebates.^ The interstate-commerce law is said to have been 
hailed with pleasure by the railroads because it simplified their business; they 
prefer to give a rebate to one man rather than to 100 or 500. 

There are numerous complaints of the inefficiency of the interstate-commerce 
law, especially in preventing discriminations.* 

farmers and the muidlemem—HLr, Holmes points out that farmers are so 
numerous that they are subjected to severe competition with one another in dis- 
posing of their products, and hence are at the mercy of the middlemen, being 
compelled to accept whatever price is offered. The position of the farmer is thus 
economically weak. Mr. Holmes recognizes the necessity of the middlemen, but 
would like to see the farmer become his own middleman.^ It is suggested, how- 
ever, that even if farmers were to choose men of their own class to buy and sell 
for them these agents might be no better than the original commission men.* 

The introduction of organization and. business methods in the marketing of 
crops is thought to be an important means of improving the condition of the 
farmer, and the success of the truck industry at Norfolk is attributed to the 
organization of the growers through which they place their crops in certain 
markets according to the demand, as shown by daily market returns from different 
cities.* Another instance pf cooperative* distribution is the Milk Producers’ Union 
which supplies Boston with milk. Kepresentatives of this organization meet every 
year with representatives of the Boston Milk Dealers’ Union and agree upon prices. 
An attempt has also been made to organize the dairymen supplying New York 
city with milk. A similar effort in Philadelphia is reported to have been a failure. ’ ’ 

l^me of the most successful instances of cooperative distribution are found 
among the fruit growers, especially in California, though cooperative marketing 
of fruit has also been developed along the Atlantic coast. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange is a cooperative organization receiving citrus fruits from 
local exchanges at various points and marketing them through its own salaried 
agents throughout the country. While the prices to the consumer have probably 
not increased, the prices received by the producers are better and the losses smaller 
than under the commission system formerly prevailing, which was found to be 
unsatisfactory. California cured fruits, such as prunes and raisins, a;e marketed 
by other cooperative organizations somewhat similar to the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, except that they attempt to sell at a certain price f . o. b. Cali- 
fornia, instead of selling through agents at the prices prevailing in different 
markets.’* 

Local marArefs.— The importance of home markets to American farmers is 
emphasized by a number of witnesses. It is pointed out that the prices of articles 
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which are not exported, such as egips, butter, and vegetables, are fixed in this 
country—not in Liverpool, as the price of wheat is, in competition with the cheap 
labor of other countries— and that by reason of the development of manufactur- 
ing. mining, and transportation, and the increasing city population, the farmers, 
especially those who produce vegetables, poultry, dairy products, fruits, etc., have 
an increasittgly valuable home market It ia that the n^ei of agricul- 

ture must come partly throng an increased oonanmption .Ql luxuries, such as 
fruits, which represent a relatively large amount of labor, and that the increased 
demand for these luxuries in the United States is of as much importance to the 
farmer as increased exports. In Minneapolis fruit sales are said to have doubled 
once in three years, or eight times as fast as the population. ' 

Speculation.— It is explained that speculation in grain has a legitimate function, 
and is a good thing if the buyers are on an equal footing with the sellers, because 
when the price gets too low some one will take the grain as an investment, and 
this will tend to check the fall in price.* Several witnesses are of the opinion that 
corners in wheat, such as that of 1898, are an advantage to some of the farmers.^ 
The sale of fictitious grain, however, is considered an injury to the farmer. 
When large quantities of grain which do not really exist are offered for sale, it 
is thought that foreign markets may be influenced by creating an impression 
that there is actually a large supply, so that grain may be sold at prices lower 
than the supply would warrant. It is said that warehouse and insurance charges 
are often paid on fictitious grain, and that the burden must ultimately fall on the 
farmer. The fact that the prices of oats, corn, and barley are more satisfactory than 
the prices of wheat is explained by their comparative immunity from fictitious sales. 
It is pointed out that the sale of great quantities of wheat for delivery at future 
dates makes it necessary for those who have to deliver the wheat to attempt to 
keep the price down. Mr. Dye expresses the opinion that grain and cotton gam- 
bling is in j urious both to the producer and to the consumer. * Some witnesses con- 
demn dealing in futures generally, without distinguishing between bona fide and 
fictitious sales. ^ In particular, it is charged against speculators that their activi- 
ties tend to depress prices at and after the time of harvest, from September to 
about January, when most of the farmers are compelled to sell their grain. 6 
Another charge against speculation is that though it may have a steadying effect 
on prices, it demoralizes cotton planters by leading them to speculate, and that 
the people of the South lose large sums of money by betting on cotton.^ 

Seasonal fluctuations of prices . — Statistics appear to show that the price of wheat 
is usually lower for three or four months after harvest than at other times, but in 
considering the advisability of holding wheat for higher prices allowance most 
be made for interest on its value, damage by mice and rats, shrinkage, etc. It 
has been calculated that by buying cash wheat September 1 and holding it until 
May one would lose, on the average, 2 cents a bushel, the boards of trade in 
the Northwest usually having their prices in the fall a little higher than the situa- 
tion really justifies. The Minneapolis millers seem to realize that the fluctuations 
in the price of wheat would, in the long run, cause them more loss than gain, and 
so protect themselves against loss by selling a future against grain when they buy 
it. The best time to sell grain appears to be immediately after thrashing, at least 
for the farmers who get to market first, though it is suggested that there is a better 
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clumoe of gain by holding grain until the following summer than by holding it 
for a [diorter time. One witnesss, however, remarks that farmers generally will 
not sell while prices are going up, but wait until they go down.^ 

In the case of cotton, also, the average price is lowest between cotton-picking 
time and the 1 st of January, when the bulk of the crop is marketed. The Southern 
practice of giving crop mortgages forces the greater part o) the cotton into the 
market within a short time in the fall. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the 
farmers of Georgia are compelled to sell their cotton at that time. There is evi- 
dence, however, that even planters who are not pressed for money market their 
cotton in the fall rather than take the risk of storing and holding it.* One witness 
thinks the prices are as good at the beginning of the season as later.* Another 
expresses the opinion that speculation on the exchanges has no effect on the price 
of cotton.** 


ELEVATOBS. 


In the Bitter complaints are made of combinations among the grain 

warehousemen, not only at such important transfer points as Chicago and Buffalo, 
but also throughout the wheat-growing region of the Northwest. Some witnesses 
claim that there is no monopoly among the Northwestern elevators, since more 
than one company is usually represented in each town of importance; but it is not 
denied that the elevators along a given railroad often form a system or ‘*line” 
owned by one company, and there is abundant evidence of an understanding 
between the different elevator companies regarding the prices to be paid for grain.* 
It seems that the price of wheat for the territory tributary to Minneapolis is fixed 
by a board or committee in which the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, the 
elevator men, and the commission men are represented. Any increase or diminu- 
tion in the price of wheat is telegraphed to the representatives of the elevator com- 
panies at the principal towns, who in turn send out postal cards to the smaller 
places, or in some cases send the prices by telegraph or telephone, if so instructed 
from Minneapolis. It is alleged by one witness that when the price goes up the 
notice is sent out from Minneapolis by mail ihstead of by wire. The elevators 
endeavor to keep the price of wheat to farmers about 3 cents (plus the freight) 
lower than the cash price of wheat on track in Minneapolis.* It is explained, how- 
ever, that neither the elevator companies nor their buyers are- bound by the card 
prices, but that they pay more than the card price for wheat of especially good 
quality, or when it is necessary in order to get the wheat. ^ 

It is alleged that the elevator companies have discriminated between localities 
in buying wheat by grading the wheat too low'at a given place.* There is said to 
be a community of interest between the railroads and the elevators, though their 
operation is entirely distinct. The northwestern elevators were originally built 
either by the railroads or railroad ofiBcials, or by large shippers of grain; but they 
are not thought to be owned at present to any great extent by |;]bo8e who 
control the railroads.* The system of railroad rebates to the elevators, which 
is said to have been general at one time, is thought to have been discon- 
tinued, at least on the Great Northern Railroad, at noncompetitive points, but 
is believed to be still in existence where there is competition; but even those who 
are closely connected with the shipping of grain are unable to ascertain definitely 
what the facts are. ** One Instance is reported in which the proprietor of an inde- 
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pendent elevator is said to have received a rebate in the form of a oheck for labor 
which he had not performed.' 

Independent Mpments,—!!! order to avoid the alleged oppression of the elevator 
combination the farmers of the Northwest sometimes ship their grain independ- 
ently, consigning it to commission merchants in Minneapolis or Duluth, who 
sell It for what it will bring. There is said to be a decided advantage in doing 
this, at least with wheat of unusually good quality. In some cases, where ship- 
ments have happened to be made on rising markets, farmers have made $o0 or 
$60 a car by shipping independently. Difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
getting cars for these independent shipments, but this is, perhaps, because the ele> 
vator companies have ordered cars in advance of the pnvate shippers. Shippers 
are said to be more apt to get cars at competitive points than elsewhere.- 

Fannet s' elevators.-— As another means of securing indei)endence from the line 
elevator companies the farmers of the Northwest have organized stock companies 
and built a large number of independent elevators in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
These elevators are under some disadvantage in having no connection with a 
terminal elevator at Minneapolis or Duluth, but they ship to commission mer- 
chants. The farmers’ elevators allow a margin of only 2 cents for operating 
charges. These independent elevators have sometimes had difficulty in securing 
sites on the railroad right of way, especially at noncompetitive points, but the 
Great Northern Railroad now allows them sites, and other roads have been 
obliged to do the same.'' South Dakota has a law compelling the railroads to give 
these facilities to independent elevators on the same terms for ground rent as to 
line elevators.-* It is charged that the line elevators actively oppose the independent 
elevators by outbidding them for wheat until they are driven out of business, after 
which the loss is made up by lower prices. * 

Grain inspection in Minnesota.— Thers is some complaint about the grain 
inspection at terminal points in Minnesota. This is said by one witness to be the 
greatest evil from which the farmers of North Dakota suffer. It is alleged that 
the grades given North Dakota wheat are too low, and that the grain iuspectore 
are unduly influenced by the elevator men.** Mr. Prom suggests that the appoint- 
ment of inspectors should be taken out of the hands of the Governor of the State, 
and that the inspectors should be appointed for their fitness and allowed to appoint 
their own deputies. As a still more thoroughgoing remedy it is proposed that a 
system of interstate inspection be established by the States of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin.^ 

The Chicago elevator Even more definite charges are brought against 

the Chicago elevators than against those in Minnesota and the Dakotas. There 
appears to have been little difficulty in the handling of grain in Chicago between 
the ena(;tmeut of the Illinois railroad and warehouse law of 1871 and about 1887. 
It is said that prior to the passage of the interstate-commerce law rebates were 
given to individual shippers to bring grain to the Chicago market, but that the 
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passage of that act made it necessary for the railroads to give rebates more cau- 
tiously, and that they chose the public warehousemen as the ones to be favored. 
Within a few years the system of handling grain in the Chicago elevators changed, 
and the elevators passed into the hands of persons who at once embarked in the 
business of dealing in grain, the proprietors of the warehouses being now the most 
extensive grain dealers, and owning a large part and in some cases all the grain 
stored in their elevators. The chief adva«itages of the warehouseman in compe- 
tition with the public are said to be ( 1 ) that he pays no storage on the grain, or 
pays storage to himself, so that the possession of the elevator operates iis a rebate; 
and {' 2 ) that he is able to select the best grain of a giveft grade and keep it for 
himself as merchant, giving the public the “line’* grade, or grain just good 
enough to pass inspt ction. The result has been that the public is unable to com- 
pete with the elevator managers, so that grain going to Chicago elevatora linds 
but one buyer— the elevator proprietor.’ it is detdared that there is a grain 
monopoly in ("hicago, the elevators acting together and demanding premiums on 
the wheat they sell. Most Chicago elevators are said to be owned by the railroads 
and leased to tlie warehousemen under an agreement that the lessees are to pay 
so much a car for all grain going through the elevators.-' The accumulation of 
grain in Chicago for the purpose of earning storage charges is said to have resulted 
in such a congestion as to depress prices. It is explained that when a warehouse- 
man gets possession of gram he .sells it ahead for future delivery, so that some 
one else pays storage charges on it, then waits for the buyer to sell out, and 
stands ready to take the grain back and sell it ahead again. This is said to have 
produced an endles.s chain of forced li(iuidation on the part of the buyers. ' It is 
charged that in 1894 the elevator proprietors sent buyers into the country and 
brought large amounts of grain to Chicago, solely for the purpose of making it 
earn storage. This swelled the visible supply to such a great extent as to depress 
prices in the markets of the world, besides throwing the grain into the control of 
the elevator interests.^ 

These practices on the part of the warehousemen,’’ while they are said to result 
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in the greatest damage to the farmers by the depression of prices,' are complained 
of most bitterly by Chicago grain dealers, who say that Chicago has been greatly 
injured as a grain market, and that the grain is now going to other points, the 
amount shipped from Chicago growing less year by year.‘^ 

It is pointed out that when a man is custodian both of his own grain and of 
other people's at the same time, he is subjected to great temptation to manipulate 
the grades and weights.** It is said that the warehouseman can by mixing two 
cars of No. 2 wheat with three cars of No. 3 make five cars of No. 2 wheat.** The 
mixing of grain has become so important a matter that nearly every terminal 
elevator in Chicago has a mixing house connected witli it, in which grain of high 
(piality is mixed with that of a lower grade to bring it down to the lowest point 
at which it will pass in the same grade as before. One case is mentioned in which 
a warehouseman called for reinspection of .50 cars of corn, in order to have it 
sent into his elevator at a lower grade and have it inspecited out at the original 
grade.'' 

Complaint is made that elevator proprietors are able to exercise espionage over 
the business of other dealers in grain and flaxseed.** Complaint is also made of 


and corn. It is also stated that in lH9e a rebate of 5 cents per hundred was proved before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have t>eon granted to certain elevator ownor.s. 

It is also alleged that the Eastern railways have largely leased their transfer elevators to 
private companies which also deal in grain, and that the charges made by th(jse companies are 
e.\ce8Rive, so that they have an advantage over competitors. 

The elevator owners deny that the charge of three-fourths of a cent for handling grain is 
excessive; the law permits 1} cents to be charged, while the actual charge is the lowest known 
anywhere. They deny also that the railways operate elevators diretdly ' or, in the cases wfaj're 
they own them, have given special favor.sin leasing them to the present operators; though no 
very detailed evidence is presented. Mr. Webster, of the Armour IClevator Company, claims 
that that company actually owns most oi its num«*roiis elevators and pays high rentals for the 
remainder, while Mr. Coiinselman declares that the elevators on the Rock Island were hnilt 
and paid for by his own Arm. Mr. Webster also denies that the elevator owners receive dis- 
criminating rates from the railways. 

Ill view of the quite general acknowledgment among railway men tliat discriminations in 
favor of large shippers are still conspicuous, there seems to lie a considerable proliabiiity that 
the claim that these largo elevators receive favors from the railways, in one way or another, 
has some Im.sis. 

The elevator men explain further the reason for their buying grain and for their advan- 
tages over competitors. They claim that the establishment of through rates on grain from the 
MiH8is.sippi River and other Western points to the seaboard hiwer than the sum of the local 
rates from those points to Chicago and from Chicago east gave an advantage to Eastern ca>m- 
mission merchants and buyers, so that Chicago^levator f>wnt*r.s found it iicco.ssary to buy grain 
on a large scale and handle it in tlio same way, on through rates, in order to kee]) their warc- 
hou.ses from standing idle. Moreover, the competition of the newer markets of the West forced 
those men to buy grain to protect Chicago as a market. The advantages which have made it 
possible for them to compote successfully with other markets, an<i largely to take business 
away from commission merchants, arise from their large capital, which enables them to carry 
large quantities of grain In anticipation of favorable markets, from the olimiuation of commis 
slou and other Intermediate charges, and from the ability to forego a part or all of the normal 
charge for actual elevator service. The elevator owners have the same advantage over com- 
mission meiirchants that any business man who furnishes himself with all accessory materials 
and facilities, Instead of obtaining them from others, especially from his competitors. > One or 
two witnGSfK*8, however, claim that, as regards loiml buying, the small dealer, who has perham 
other business during the season when there Is little grain buying, can handle the grain busi- 
ness more cheaply than a groat concern. 

Effect on priccs.-Tho opponents of the elevator owners declare that there Is a growing monop- 
oly of the local elevators; and that while there is still competition at times, and while inlsuch 
caros the largo buyers pay the higher prices, sooner or later all competitors will be driven out 
and the farmer will be at the mercy of the great elevator owners. It is maintained, moreover 
that where different elevator owners operate along the siune lino of railway they do not Bctivelv 
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fraud in the dating of warehouse receipts. In 1806 the Chicago Board of Trade 
investigated a case of this kind in which charges were filed against four persons, 
and the one who assumed the responsibility was suspended from the board. > 

Abuses in the Chicago grain market , — Various other abuses are complained of 
in connection with the Chicago grain market. Thus it is said that bills of lading 
issued by transportation lines do not comply with the statute of Illinois requiring 
that grain received for transportation shall be correctly weighed and a bill of 
lading issued stating the true weight, and requiring the company to deliver the 
amount of grain without deduction for leakage, shrinkage, etc. In practice the 
weight column is headed “ Weight, subject to correction,” or some ecjuivalent 
expression, and the final weights are determined in Chicago. The shipper is thus 
obliged to accept the railroad’s statement as final. There is said to be an average 
shortage of three or four bushels to a car, and in some cases the shortage has been 
as high as 20, 25, or even 100 bushels. The shippers do not institute legal pro- 
ceedings to protect their rights for fear of aggravating the railroads, and so get- 
ting into further trouble.'* 

The growing system of the ownership of private cars by individuals and corjK)- 
rations is severely condemned. ^ 


compete, but meet daily on the Chicago Board of Trade and agree as to the prices which they 
will pay, at least as to certain territory. No evidence is presented to show specific cases where 
prices have been depressed by elevator owners. 

To these charges the elevator owners reply that, at least 'along many railroads, they do not 
control any large proportion of the local elevators. They buy largely from the local dealers 
who compete among themselves; and there is nothing to check the competition of the different 
elevator concerns. There arQ„ few railroad stations which do not have two or more buyers. No 
agreement exists for limiting competition or fixing prices, except that certain loading Chicago 
elevator men do discuss daily the prices which they will pay in Kansas and other i)arts of the 
West, where the Chicago market comes into severe competition with other grain markets. The 
purpose is to agree upon a price high enough to bring the grain to Chicago. At pra(;ti(’ally all 
stations local dealers receive daily V)ids for thelf grain from a large number of buyers— of ton 
from 5 to 20. The existence of these comi)eting bids Is admitted by some of the opponents of the 
elevators. 

Two country grain dealers from Iowa and Nebraska also testify that in their towns there are 
competing grain buyers, and that each of the local dealers receives bids directly from various 
elevator owners at Chicago and also from other markets, there being often a considerable range 
in the prices offered. 

The elevator owners maintain that the farmers are not only not injured by the existence of 
these large buyers, but that they are benefited by the elimination of various commissions and 
profits which were formerly paid by grain in its progress from the producer to the consumer, 
and by the many economies which elevator owners are able to effect. The elevator owner is 
satisfied with a little profit on a large business. 

The two local grain dealers referred to above also declare that the farmer benefits by the 
elimination of middlemen under the present practice. Moreover the reduction of the risk 
borne by the local dealer, from the fact that ho receives bids for his grain on trimk every day, 
enables him to work on a narrower margin. 

Apropos of the claim that certain warehouses have taken advantage of other grain dealers by 
delivering the poorest quality of grain which will meet the ofllcial grade and keeping the better 
qualities, it is declared by a representative of a prominent milling company that millers are 
forced to disregard official inspections in order to prevent the warohonsomen from giving them 
inferior qualities. The elevator owners, on the other hand, declare that their practice of mix- 
ing and cleaning grain for the purpose of improving thi; grades is beneficial to all concerned, 
that there are no instances proved where unjust discriminations as to the (luallty of grain have 
been made, and that it is absurd to exi^ect them to furnish to the public grain better than the 
official inspection refiuiros. There seems little doubt, however, that opportunities do exist for 
the warehousemen who store grain for the public and who are also grain owners to got an advan- 
tage in the way suggested. This seems the more proliable from the fact, brought out in the 
testimony of one or two witnesses who are especially familiar with grain inspection, that the 
official grading of grain is necosstfily imperfect. 
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The backet shops and the professional bear specnlators are complained of as 
serious menaces to grain producers.’ 

A committee of the Chicago Board of Trade reported in 1894 that the spirit of 
the Illinois warehouse law was against the practice of dealing in grain by ware- 
housemen, and that grain was being held in Chicago too long for the good of the 
trade. The committee recommended that proprietors of public warehouses be 
prohibited from engaging in the grain business, and that certain improvements 
be made in the system of grain inspection.^ 

In nine cases brought by the Attorney-Gteneral of Illinois against the public ware- 
housemen of Chicago the evidence appears to show that the warehousemen did not 
generally commence to deal in giain until about 1885, when the railroads made 
arrangements by which grain could easily be sold on track. The practice of 
selling by sample then became quite general. A system of through billing also 
arose during th& eighties which operated against Chicago, and the railroads made 
rates discriminating against Chicago, thus diverting the grain to St. Louis and 
other points. One result was that much of the grain failed to go to the elevators 
in Chicago, the best grain being sold by sample, while “line-grade” grain went 
to the elevators. Cleaning houses and private warehouses were also established 
and diverted grain from the public warehouses, and the public warehousemen 
soon perceived that their business would cease to be profitable unless they dealt 
in grain. Their dealings in grain then grew so rapidly that they became the prin- 
cipal buyers and sellers in the Chicago market. 

Judge Tuley, of Chicago, decided in the Chicago elevator cases that the ware- 
house law should not be so construed as to give the warehousemen the right to use 
their privileges to crush out competition, and that their dealing in grain was ultra 
vires and against public policy. This decision was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the State. 

A bill was introduced into the Illinois legislature in 1897, soon after Judge 
Tilley's decision, giving the elevators the right to deal in grain, which is said to 
have been pushed by the elevator interest, and was strongly opposed by other 
grain dealers. ’ It is said to be generally accepted by those who were present that 
the passage of the act was secured by the use of money.* 

The Illinois law requiring grain to be weighed in hopper scales instead of track 
scales is said to be complied with only by part of the railroads.^ The charge of 
three-fourths of a cent a bushel for the transfer of grain from cars to vessels in 
Chicago is greater than the average freight rate by water daring 1896 from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo.” 

It is maintained that the present system of handling grain in Chicago, which 
consolidates the business on a given railroad into the hands of one buyer, is a 
detriment to the country through which the road runs, not only by depressing the 
price of grain, but also by displacing the former grain dealers in country towns 
by employees of the elevator companies.’’ 

Western Eleraling Association, --The tendency toward combination among the 
elevators is seen in the formation of the Western Elevating Association of Buffalo, 
the purpose of which is said to be to centralize the elevator business, to prevent 
cutting of rates, etc.” While there has been an agreement among the Buffalo ele- 
vators for some time, it is charged that this has recently developed into a boycott 
of elevators outside of the association. Railroads agree to pay the association 
half a cent a bushel on all grain that passes through Buffalo and is shipped by 
rail. If they were to ship through an independent elevator they would be obliged 
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to pay charges both to the elevator and to the association, and charge the shipper 
half a cent more. The result is that the independent elevator gets practically no 
grain.' The association benefits the canal forwarders by giving free elevator 
service to grain shipped by the canal, but the elevatora shipping by canal only 
have been driven out of business because the railroads own tjie majority of ele- 
vators.*^ 

FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Agricultural products amount to more than 60 per cent of Uie exports from the 
United States, cotton alone making nearly half the total.’ The primary and 
secondary products of agriculture, including flour, meat, etc., make up 80 or 90 
per cent of all the exports.^ It is estimated that about one-fourth of the total 
agricultural }ir«xluction of the country is exported. , 

More than half of the agricultural exports go to the United Kingdom, and 
Europe as a whole takes about 80 per cent. In recent years, however, there has 
been a remarkable development of the Pacific trade.'* Most of the South Amer- 
ican trade, however, is with Europe, and this is attributed to the fact that Euro- 
pean nations have shipping facilities and have made a study of the export trade.® 
There are said to be certain prejudices against American products in European 
countries, due to the fact that Americans have not always been careful to export 
their best goods." Thus complaints have been made that American grain some- 
times reaches foreign ports in a moldy condition, the “ tramp ” steamers on which 
it is shipped not having proper facilities or sufiiciently large crews to attend 
to proper ventilation. Tliere have also been complaints about tlie grade of the 
grain, the rule for grading differing slightly at the different ports of shipment. 
Complaints have also been made of the flimsy baling of cotton.^ The impor- 
tation of American live cattle was some time ago prohibited by (lormany, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands on the ground that there was danger of 
introducing infectious diseases, though it is generally believed that the prohibition 
was really due to the agrarian movement in Germany, the object being to protect 
German products against competition. Belgium has removed the prohibition.* 
A serious decline in the export trade in butter and cheese is attributed to the 
exportation of process butter and filled cheese.”' 

Foreign eoiujietition. — Several foreign countries have taken active measures to 
develop their export trade. Thus the Danish export butter is carefully inspected 
before shipment, and brings a high price in the English market. The Danes have 
also made a careful study of the British demand for bacon. Canada has developed 
a large export trade in cheese and butter by supervising the manufacture and 
Indorsing the goods. It is stiid that some of the best American dairy products 
now find their way to Great Britain by way of Canada, branded as Canadian 
products. ’ ' The Australasian colonies have provided cold storage on trains to the 
ports of shipment, have sent agents to other countries to study methods, have 
furnished producers with careful instructions as to the products and sty. a of 
packing desired by the foreign trade, and have followed the example of Denmark 
in offering prizes for the products l>est fulfilling the requirements.'* 

Exportation of f/roZ/o— Profes.sor Davenport doubts the practicability and 
desirability of introducing American corn into Europe as a food product. He 
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savs that in no country is it customary to use the same grain for human con- 
suini>iion that is fed to animals, unless it is raised in that country. He believes that 
we should at some time cease to export grain, but should export corn in the con- 
denskl form of meal.’ It is also suggested that wheat should not be sent abroad 
except in the form of flour. ** 

The further development of Oriental markets is considered desirable, especially 
to increase the demand for wheat, wlilch might perhaps be sent from the wheat 
belt to the Pacific for about what it costs to send it to the Atlantic seaboard. It 
is estimated that 40,000,000 bushels of wheat would l)e less than half a peck for 
each inhabitant of China, and it is pointed out that wheat flour has displaced 
rice wherever the two products have come into competition." On the other hand, 
it is suggested that if the Trans-Siberian Railroad should handle wheat more 
cheaply than American railroads are willing to handle it, it might become pos- 
sible for Siberian farmers to send wheat to this country.^ 

ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 

The poor character of American country roads is attributed to the early 
development of railroads in many parts of the country, which has made the need of 
country roads less imperative, and also to the scarcity of good road materialsin many 
regions. ‘ The average cost of transportation on wagon roads has been estimated at 
about 25 cents per ton per mile, and on the best improved roads in this country 
between 10 and 15 cents, as compared with 8 cents on some European roads, one- 
half of 1 cent by railroad, and 1 mill by steamship on the Great Lakes. It is 
thought that four- fifths of the present cost could be saved, which would still leave 
the coat of transportation on roads ten times as great as on steam cars.'* The 
iin])ortance of road improvement is emphasized by several witnesses, who point out 
that where roads are good there are the most peoi)le and the greatest wealth.* 
Good roads virtually bring the farmer nearer to market and save the necessity of 
disposing of products immediately or storing them in elevator-, making it feasible 
to store grain in farm granaries, wh«*re the cost of insurance is less than in city ele- 
vators.^ ( )n the other hand, it is pointed out that the building of roads may in some 
cases entail more exiiense than the adjoining property is worth, and that, in view of 
the fact that in many agricultural sections the roads are in any case good during 
a large part of the year, the importance of road improvement may be overempha- 
sized: ® but for fanners adjacent to large i ities, especially dairymen who go to town 
every day, good roads are very imiiortant. 

The henefits of road improvement are illustrated by the experience of Mecklen- 
berg County, N. C., where it is the policy to build a mile or more of macadam road 
at a time in various directions out from Charlotte, thus showing everyone coming 
to town the advantages of at least a little road improvement. Fanning lands on 
macadamized roads within from 2 to 10 miles of town have increase<l Irom 50 to 
100 per cent in value, suburban property having appreciated more than city prop- 
erty. Rural mail delivery has been made possible; larger loads of wood than for- 
merly are hauled greater disttinces, with two horses instead of four, and hence 
may be sold at a lower price; products such ^s milk and butter, which formerly 
were not marketed, are now sent to town; and though there was opposition to the 
road tax at first, no complaints are now heard, and many counties in the State have 
adopted a system of road improvement.'* There is also testimony from other 
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localities— e. g., Alabama— to the effect that where good roads have been built 
lands have increased in value, ’ 

Road4mprovenient laws.— In many ot* the recent road-improvement laws provi- 
sion is made for initiating improvements either by resolution of the county com- 
missioners or by application of the abutting property owners. The New York 
law of 1898 is commended as, on the whole, the most satisfactory law. It provides 
that one-half .the expense of road construction shall be paid by the State, 35 per 
cent by the county, and 15 per cent by the owners of the abutting land in propor- 
tion to benefits if the road is built on their petition, and otherwise by the town.* 

In Illinois a measure similar to the New York law has been defeated by the 
farmers on the ground that under the present system of taxation the share paid 
by the State and county would come largely out of their pockets, as well as the 
share assessed directly upon their property.'* In the New Jersey law, which was 
the first of th^ State aid laws passed, one-third of the cost of construction is met by 
the State, one-third by the county, and one- third by the property owners benefited, 
and the roads are maintained at the expense of the counties.^ 

In Massachusetts, where the State undertakes road improvement, it bears the 
entire exjwnse except the cost of reducing grades. The Highway Commis- 
sion builds a mile of road here and there, partly as an incentive to the localities 
to improve their roads: and the intention is to bring these detached roads into 
communication, making a continuous highway through the State from east to 
west.-' In Ohio the cost of road improvement has usually been home in the imme- 
diate locality, but roads are now being built in the counties containing large 
cities, and the cities are assessed for their share of the expense. Mr. Dodge 
proposes that the locality should contribute one-third, the State one-third, and 
the United States Government one-third, road improvement having become a 
matter of general concern through the increase in the distance traveled since the 
introduction of bicjcles, automobiles, etc.*' Others who discuss the distribution 
of the cost agree that the entire expense should not fall ui)on the farming com- 
munities, but that State taxes at least may properly be used for road improve- 
ment; * and Mr. Powers argues that the trend of population and wealth from country 
to city has created a moral obligation on the part of the cities toward the country, 
and that the cities should bear a part of the expense of rural roads and schools.** 

It is estimated that 99 per cent of the entire road mileage of the country is still 
practically unimproved, and hence it is deemed advisable to diminish the neces- 
sary mileage and the cost per mile. The necessary mileage is likely to be reduced 
by the use of electric and otiier laechanical traction, and by the concentration of 
];)opalation in larger (‘enters. It is estimated 4bat by these means the average 
haul for wagons will be reduced to 21 miles, and the maximum to about 5 miles.* 
The cost of construction is diminished in some cases by utilizing convict labor,*® 
and road-biiilding is consideri d one of the beat forms of work for convicts, not- 
withstanding the care which must be taken to prevent their escape, because there 
is no competition with private enterprise. 

Electric railways.— Attention is called to the importance of electric railways, 
both as an agency in relieving the isolation of farm life and for the transportation 
of farm products to market. The layr of Ohio authorizing the use of electric rail- 
way tracks for the carriage of farm products is reported to have succeeded very 
well. The shipment of farm products on electric railways has been agitated in 
other localities.” 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND COOPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 

The organization of farmers is said to have been brought about as a result of 
the combinations in other lines of industry, which have forced farmers to combine 
for protection. Of late, however, the emphasis has been put less upon protection 
to the financial interests of the farmers and more upon education and improve- 
ment of social conditions in agricultural communities. The organizations have 
become somewhat more conservative than formerly as regards political action, 
and discuss a measure thoroughly before attempting to secure legislation.’ 

While there is a general agreement that organizations of farmers are beneficial 
in various ways, one witness maintains that they tend to eliminate individuality 
and independence, and that they are apt to have too many rules and regulations, - 

Farmers’ organizations have sometimes succeeded in preventing attempted 
reductions in the prices of agricultural products and increases in the prices of 
goods bought by farmers.-’’ Some of them have succeeded in securing legislation 
in the interest of agriculture. Some have gone to pieces on the rock of politics, 
but the Grange has for many years avoided partisanship, and has become perhaps 
the most influential of the farmers’ organizations.^ 

Agricultural coo/;crafton.— There are in the United States in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 cooperative organizations maintained entirely or mainly by farmers, 
exclusive of irrigation companies. They are organized for a variety of purposes, 
such as cooperative buying and selling of goods, cooperative insurance, main- 
tenance of small factories and shops, especially butter and cheese factories, mills 
and cotton gins, elevators, telephone lines, etc. These associations have often 
suffered from incompetent or even dishonest management and from lack of cap- 
ital. The beat instance of cooperation in the working up of agricultural products 
is perhaps afforded by the cooperative creameries." The Grange, and, at least in 
North Carolina, the Farmers’ Alliance have bought supplies cooperatively,’ but 
it is laid down as a general rule that this form of cooperation has been less suc- 
cessful than cooperative marketing of farm products; it has, in many cases at 
least, resulted in failure. It is suggested that farmers who attempt cooperation 
are not always true to their interests, and apparently do not trust each other 
enough to cooperate successfully.’* 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTION. 

Department of Secretary Wilson is quoted to the effect that the 

United States Government has interested itself in agriculture not only through 
the establishment of agricultural colleges in the States, but also in investigating 
the principles of agriculture and in collecting information about agriculture as a 
commercial enterprise.’’ Dr. True compares the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to a great experiment station."’ The work of several, but not all, of the 
bureaus and divisions of the Department is described in greater or less detail 
in the testimony. The Bureau of Animal Industry and the Division of Ento- 
mology not only have charge of practical work for preventing the spread of 
animal diseases and insect pests, to some extent in cooperation with the State 
authorities, but also conduct extensive scientific investigations having a prac- 
tical bearing upon their work." The Bureau of Forestry makes a study of 
the problems of reforestation, economical methods of lumbering, and protection 
against forest fires. The Division of Chemistry has undertaken investigations of 
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various kinds which private individuals would not be likely to conduct, such as 
the quality of wheat needed for making macaroni, and the possibility of develop- 
ing sugar-beet seeds. ^ The Office of Experiment Stations acts as a clearing house 
for information about agricultural education and research, and under its auspices 
independent investigations are made in certain lines, as in irrigation.* The Divi- 
sion of Statistics issues, among other reports, monthly statements concerning the 
condition of crops throughout the country, based upon data supplied by a large 
corps of voluntary correspondents and by salaried State agents, and supplemented 
by the reports of special traveling field agents. Printed cards summarizing this 
information are mailed to every postmaster in the United States monthly to be 
posted for the information of the public.-’ The Department compiles statistics 
relating to exports of agricultural products, and has taken some steps towards 
developing the demand for American products abroad.^ 

State departments, bureaus, or boards of agriculture exist in most of the States, 
and are engaged in a great variety of activities.^ (See also Vol. xf. Part IV.) 

Eepresentatiou uffarmrrs.— Therein some complaint that agriculture is not as 
well represented in the National and State legislatures as it should be." On the 
other hand, it is pointed out that where farmers control the legislature, as in West 
Virginia, they divide on political lines.’ 

The tariff and the farmer.— Seyeral witnesses agree that while farmers may bo 
helped indirectly by the establishment of factories and the general prosperity due 
to the tariff, they receive little, if auy, direct protei’tion.** Some go so far as to say 
that the tariff is injurious to the farmer on thewhol -, because it increases the prices 
of the articles he buys.® Several si^ecific cases are mentioned, however, in which 
farmers are thought to be benefited directly by the tariif. Thus, the fanners of New 
England are said to gain something from the protective tariff on agri(!ultural prod- 
ucts imported from Canada, especially hay and potatoes, and a' so from the duty on 
tobacco.’^ The influence of the t ibai co tariff is, of course, not confined to New 
England, but particular emphasis is laid upon the importance and the favorable 
opportunity of developing the cultivation of high-grade tobacco in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and so keeping at home the money now expended for imported tobacco, 
especially from Sumatra, while at the same time diminishing the jirice to the 
consumer. ’ ’ The tariff is also considered of great value to nurserymen and to pro- 
ducers of both sugar and rice,'® and the duty on hides is said to help the cattle 
raisers materially.” The duty on Mediterranean fruits very nearly oflf.sets the 
higher fruit rate which California fruit growers have to pay in shipping their 
product to Eastern markets. Californians therefore oppose any reduction.’^ 

Free tvool. — During the free wool period many flocks of sheep were slaughtered, 
but since the reestablishment of the duty on wool there has been some increase 
in the number of sheep ker»t. There is some eviden(*e to the effect that there 
is a tendency to overdo the business when the tariff is enforced. Cne result of 
free wool was that while the sheep were being slaughtered mutton was so cheap 
that the public acquired tlie taste for it, which it still retains. Under favorable 
conditions it is said to be possible to produce mutton as cheaply as beef, ponnd 
for pound, leaving the wool as so much clear gain, bheep raisers favor the duty 
on wool, but are injured by agitation for changes in the tariff.” 

Tariff on sugar. —‘Proiemor Kedzie Ijelieves that the sugar tariff should con- 
tinue for the present, because it would be disastrous to the sugar industry of this 
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country to cut the price of sugar down below the cost of production here. He 
believes that ultimately, however, when the industry is thoroughly established, 
the tariff will be unnecessary.’ 

Commercial effects of expansion.— -Feaxs are expressed that free trade with Porto 
Rico and the Philippines will result in a new and severe competition, especially in 
tobacco and sugar. On the other hand, it is suggested that the annexation of ter- 
ritory will enlarge the market for American goods, and benefit farmers together 
with the rest of the country. - 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION. 

A large number of witnesses, representing nearly every section of the country, 
discuss the relative burden of State and local taxation upon agricultural and other 
interests, and nearly all agree that farmers are overtaxed as compared with resi- 
dents of cities, jnainly because all farm i)roi)erty is tangible and visible to the 
assessor, while many of the forms of personal property owned in cities are easily 
concealed. ‘ Only four witnesses express the opinion that agricultural and other 
property in their respective States areeciually taxed, though one other thinks that 
farm land in North Dakota is taxed lower than other property.^ The farmer is 
accused of b(‘ing chiefly to blame for the personal-property tax, however, always 
demanding it on the mistaken hypothesis that business men would escape if 
personal property were not taxed. 

Farmers and others whose land is mortgaged suffer an additional disadvantage 
because of the taxation both of mortgages and of the mortgaged real estate. This 
results in the farmer paying the tax on the whole of the property, and also an 
increased rate of interest to his creditor,'* 

J'nqjosed rc/omi>‘.— Several devices are proposed for improving the adminis. 
tration of the existing general-property tax.* For example, it is urged that 
assessors be appointe<l where they are now elected,’* and that taxes be equalized 
between localities on the basis of the amount of the taxes locally raised instead of 
the assessment.^ On the other liand, fundamental objections are urged against the 
general-property tax, and it is held that the systems of taxation in most of the 
States need complete remodeling, conditions having changed radically since they 
were adopted. Scvt.‘ral witnesses advocate State income, inheritance, and corpo- 
ration taxes. > ’ T wo witnesses favor a graduated income tax. Others, while not 
advocating an income tax as such, favor the taxation of property according to its 
income-producing cai)acity rather than its selling value. 

Tihvation of land values.— Threo witnesses advocate the adoption of the single 
tax on land values. ' ‘ The editor of the Farmers’ Voice speaks for it with particular 
reference to the interests of the farmers. Mr. Ralston makes a more general arg^- 
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ment in favor of it Several legislative attempts to introduce it in the United 
States are spoken of, including a constitutional amendment pending in Colorado. 
Two actual trials of it in local taxation are mentioned, both of which, however, 
were ended by the courts on the ground that they were unconstitutional. The 
approach to the system in New Zealand is also referred to. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

Education , — More generous aid to agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
is considered desirable, ‘ though one witness proposes that the lyoceeds of the land- 
grant funds be used in the South for the support of farmer’s institutes.- It is sug- 
gested that a national appropriation in aid of the common-school systems of the 
Southern States would be of great benefit.^^ (See also Vol. XV.) 

Inveatigation of conditions in the South.— There is a demand in the South for an 
official Governmental inquiry into the economic and general condition of the 
negroes and of the white tenant farmers, under expert supervision: and it is sug- 
gested that the expert preparing the schedule for the inquiry should himself take 
testimony on the ground. It is urged that there is great need for the collection of 
statistics showing the conditions existing in that part of the country. It is esi)e- 
cially tirged that the conditions of agricultural labor in the Black Belt and other 
typical sections of the cotton region l)o investigated by the Industrial Commission 
or otherwise.^ 

Fertilizer Whitney mentions the desirability of national legislation gov- 
erning interstate commerce in fertilizers.' 

Irrigation. — Mr. Mead expresses the opinion that reservoirs located in the chan- 
nels of streams, and especially on the headwaters of streams in the mountains, 
should be built as public works. He also calls attention to the fact that a number 
of bills have been introduced in Congress to give to the arid States the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands within their borders as a fund with which to construct irri- 
gation works, and suggests that the revenues derived from the public domain could 
be largely increased by collecting rent from the public grazing lands, over which 
flocks and herds now roam gratis and without restriction, to the great damage of 
the grasses, if not also to the injury of Eastern farmers by unfair competition.^ 
Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, also urges governmental action to supplement the 
natural water supply of the West by the creation of artificial lakes and streams, 
and suggests that large sums now expended in river improvement might well be 
diverted to this use.^ Among Eastern farmers there is some opposition to Govern- 
mental aid to irrigation enterprises, chiefly on the grounds that it wouhl constitute 
an undue assistance to their Western competitors and that the additional land is 
not yet needed for the production of crops.” 

Seepage,— VL x. Whitney points out the desirability of either State or national 
legislation to stop the injury dune in the West by seepage waters. He says that 
canal companies should either be conqielled to protect their canals agaihst. perco- 
lation or pay damages to those injured by the accumulation of water and alkali 
on tiieir land as a result of the seepage.* 

Protection of grazing lands,— (^nite apart from the suggested desirability of 
securing a revenue from the grazing lands of the public domain, it is considered 
necessary for the Government to exercise some control over them in order to pre- 
vent the injury caused by too close grazing.’® A system of leases is proposed, in 
connection with such a disposition of irrigable lands as would enable each irriga- 
tor to lease some contiguous pasture land, the leased land, however, to remain 
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subject to entry under the eiristing land laws, in order that there should be no 
obstacle to the permanent settlement of areas suitable for cultivation. 

Diversification of crops.— Mr. Powers maintains that the State ought to take the 
lead in ascertaining what new agricultural industries should be established in each 
locality, and that the Nation should ascertain the crops and methods suited to the 
older sections of the country under the changed conditions now prevailing.' 

Forest rjy.— There is a strong desire for legislation to preserve the evergreen for- 
ests of the Northwest, and it is proposed that great parks of these trees be main’ 
tained, especially at the heads of great rivers and on poor nonagrlcultural lands. 
Mr. M. F. Greeley declares that the greatest thing Congress can do for the nation 
is to set aside such parks, and that the expenditure will more than pay for itself in 
doing away with the necessity of building dikes to protect the lower valleys against 
floods. ** The beneficent influence of forests in preventing both floods and droughts 
Is also pointed out by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Naftzger ; and the latter, besides urging 
the preservation especially of the forests on the Pacific slope, proposes the transfer 
of the forest reservations from the Interior to the Agricultural Department, in 
order to secure a more efficient protection against fire.=^ 

River improvements,—^!. Budge suggests that the channel of the Missouri River 
be dredged and provided with pile bars to narrow the stream and extend naviga- 
tion, and to prevent destructive floods. He also suggests a series of bars and 
locks on the Red and Red Lake rivers.^ 

Ttme.ct pests ,— is a demand from various sources for a national quarantine 
law against insect pests, such as that provided for in the bill (S. 5615, Fifty-sixth 
Congress, second session), which has already been favorably reported to the House 
of Representatives.'* While there was at first some opposition to this measure 
among the nurserymen, a memorial strongly urging its passage has been submitted 
to Congress by a committee of the American Association of Nurserymen, and the 
opposition seems to have subsided. At any rate, the need of more uniform legisla- 
tion against insect pests is generally recognized, and Dr. Howard proposes a second 
national convention to agree upon details. There is a demand from Massachusetts 
for continuation by the National Government of the work for the extermination of 
the gipsy moth, which has been suspended by the State government.*' Dr. Howard 
suggests as a rule for dividing such work between the iState and national govern- 
ments that the State affected ought to do the work except where the insect may 
be reasonably expected to spread over a number of Stites. ’ 

Diseases of animals.— There is a general demand for national legislation to pre- 
vent the spread of disease among animals.'' It is argued that the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, having done such excellent work in the eradication of pleuro- 
pneumonia, could do equally well with tuberculosis and glanders,'* and that local 
laws are never effective against such a disease as sheep scab. The desirability of 
uniform legislation is conceded even when Federal legislation is not advocated." 

Dr. Salmon proposes that the Secretary of Agriculture be given authority to 
require the cleaning and disinfection of stock cars and stock yards and the proper 
disposition of diseased meat; also to make regulations prohibiting the shipment of 
uninsi)ected meat from State to State or to foreign countries, so far as necessary 
to guard against the use of diseased products. He also suggests a more compre- 
hensive penalty clause for shipping condenmed meat, in order to prevent certain 
ingenious evasions of the law, and adds that the penalty for shipping diseased 
animals from one State to another should be made to apply to railroads which are 
in the hands of receivers, as well as to other railroads." 
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Food adulteration.— There is a very general demand for national pure food legis- 
lation, in view of the difficulties of State regulation and the need of uniformity. 
Several witnesses propose that the enforcement of the proposed law should be 
iHsiitrusted to the Department of Agriculture. Specific prot)osals as to the nature 
of the proposed legislation are ( 1 ) that all food products should bo reciuired to be 
labeled so as to show their true constituents: (iJ) that food products brought into 
a State should immediately become subject to the State law, even if in original 
packages, and (3) that food products entering into interstate commerce should not 
be permitted to be falsely branded as to the State in which they are made. Dr. 
Gtehrmann, besides emphasizing the importance of uniform Idbislation, lays down 
the general principles that pure-food laws should be very explicit; that the inspec- 
tors should be interested in their work and sufficiently numerous to secure an 
efficient enforcement of the law: that the chief officer in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the law should be a man of executive ability, having also scientific 
qualifications; and that every case of adulteration should be fully tried, political 
and personal considerations being strictly excluded. He also suggests publishing 
the names of violators of the law as a most effective punishment, and adds that 
the public should be educated regarding the requirements of the law. ' 

Oleomargarine. — Many witnesses especially urge national legislation to restrict 
or regulate the sale of oleomargarine, either by requiring it to be distinguished 
from butter by coloring or labeling, or by a decided increase of the tax, e. g. to 10 
cents a pound. Mr. Hamilton points out that at present the oleomargarine busi- 
ness is so profitable that the temptation to fraudulent substitution is very great, 
and he advocates an increase of the tax to 10 cents so that the manufacturers 
could^not undersell the dairymen.* 

Speculation,— ^vereX witnesses favor national legislation to prevent local deal- 
ing in options and futures, especially in bucket shops. ‘ 

Inspection and grading of grain— Regulation of elvmtors.—lTi order to prevent 
manipulation of grades by warehousemen and other dealers in grain it is proposed 
that a national grade be established as a basis, all grain grading above or be'ow 
that grade to be sold at a premium or discount. It is believed that this would 
result in saving to the farmer some part of the profits which now go to middle- 
men.'* Other proposals are that the terminal elevators should he placed under the 
control of the General Government, and that inspectors should be appointed at 
public warehouses to prevent the warehousemen from trafficking in or mixing grain 
or from keeping the better qualities of their customers' grain and delivering the 
poorest quality.* 

Railroad discriminations, etc. (See also Vols. IV and IX. ) — (Jne of the measures 
proposed in connection with the railroads is that all discriminations, special 
rates, and rebates should be prohibited.'* One witness advocates the legalization 
of pooling under such supervision as would give the public the benefit of what- 
ever advantage the railroads would derive from it, • but this proposal does not 
appear to be popular, among either farmers or grain merchants. 

Interstate Commerce Commisnon.— There seems to be a general feeling that the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be increased.* It is pro- 
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posed, for example, that the commission be given the authority to enforce its rules 
and regulations; • that it should have power to determine what are reasonable 
rates, and to classify rates; and that it should have supervisory power to control 
various matters connected with the interstate commerce, including the weighing, 
storage, inspection, and transfer of grain.“ It is also suggested that one member 
of the commission should be an agriculturist, while one should represent manu- 
factures and one commercial interests.** 

(hwernment ownership of rail ro(i(Ut»— The necessity of Government control over 
railroads leads three witnesses to suggest Government ownership, but it is pointed 
out that this should not be undertaken without a satisfactory civil-service system. ’ 

Ueijalatutn of corporations and trusts.— in view of the ill success of State legis- 
lation to regulate industrial combinations, it is proposed that Federal legislation 
be enacted for the purpose, at least where interstate business is concerned.'* It is 
suggested that protective duties be removed in the case of industries which are in 
the hands of great combinations." 

Cooperation. — Mr. Holmes suggests that incorporated cooperative companies 
should be subject to the supervision of btate officers, and that those engaged in 
interstate commerce might preferably be provided lor by national legislation/ 

Department of Afjricult are.— it \eenggeeied that the annual appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture should be increased to at least $10,000,000, to ena- 
ble it to keep liuco with the importance of the industry. A specific extension of 
the Dt'partment’s work is asked for in the collection of statistics relating to the 
cost of raising important agricultural products.® It is also suggested that the 
Department (jontinue its experiments in the growth of high-grade sugar-beet seed, 
as it is considered desirable and necessary that the seed should be grown in this 
country."' Mr. Hammond urges the establishment of a division of mechanics to 
give information of mechanical improvements, in order that the mechanical prog- 
r( .ss ol agriculture may keep pace with that of other oc'cupations.*’ 

//n // A’ u<r/. -Southern planters urge that the national banks be permitted to loan 
money on real estate security, in order that loans may be negotiated more readily 
and at reasonable rates of interest, and that the 10 per rent tax on the circulation 
of Slate banks be removed.*® 

Postal savimjs —Several witnesses recommend the establishment of postal 
savings banks. The National Grange is said to be in favor of such banks. 

Direct election of Senators.— The National Grange also favors the direct election 
of Senators.’* 

7Vf/*///’. —There is some demand for increased tariff protection to agricultural 
interests. It is stated that between three and four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural products are imported which should be produced in this country, 
an<l that the encouragement of their production at home would help to diversify 
agriculture. In particular, higher duties on wool and hides are called for;** and 
a reimposition of the duty ou foreign-grown hemp is especially urged as a means 
of needed encouragement to the hemp-growing industry of Kentucky.** Mr. Wed- 
derburn, though not in favor of protective duties in general, suggests that the cul- 
tivation of long-staple cotton might well be emouraged by a tax on imports.*’ 
California interests are opposed to any reduction of the tariff, especially on fruits, 
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even by means of reciprocity treaties; ’ and Mr. Saylor favors a continuance of 
the duty on sugar, even from Porto Rico.* 

Extension of foreign markets , — Comparatively little effort has been made to 
develop the agricultural export trade of the United States, and attention is called 
to the desirability of Government action for that purpose, and also to the need of 
a careful study of the tastes and requirements of foreign countries. It is con- 
sidered especially desirable to secure new customers for the cotton crop, two-thirds 
of which is exported. '' 

It is generally agreed that a system of Government inspection of export products 
should be provided for, especially in the case of dairy products. Mr. Hitchcock 
proposes a system of optional inspection for grain, Mieving that a Government 
certificate would enhance the value of the grain in Europe.* Other proposals for 
extending the foreign trade are a continuation of the experimental shipments of 
butter already inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture ; kn improvement 
of the consular service; the employment of traveling special agents and agricul- 
tural attaches to American embassies in foreign countries;’ exhibits at exposi- 
tions, permanent exhibits in foreign countries, and advertisements in foreign 
newspapers and magazines;^ the appointment of an export commission;® the 
encouragement of cold-storage facilities at the ports, and of improved cold-storage 
transportation facilities; the opening of an Isthmian canal, which is especially 
desired by the people of the Pacific coast and the South," but is said to bo opposed 
by some Northern farmers: '• the development of American shipping by means of 
subsidies,'-' and export bounties on staple agricultural products." 

Export bounties.— Mr, Wedderburn argues that an export bounty on staple 
agri(^tural export products, by making it profitable to raise and export grain, 
cotton, and tobacco, would stop the Southern and Western competition with the 
Eastern truck farmer, and so benefit New England as well as the parts of the 
country producing the staples. Mr. Powers opposes the export bounty; he says 
the result would be the .same as in the case of the German sugar bounty, which 
has made sugar so cheap in England that farmers feed raw German sugar to their 
hogs, at the expense of the German taxpayer, while the bounty has raised the 
price of sugar to the German consumer and thus lessened the amount consumed. 
Mr. Powers maintains that if the bounty were removed the increased consumption 
in Germany would in time create a market for as much sugar as the export 
bounty has.'** 

Rural mail delivery, —AW the xvitnesses who discuss this subject are emphatically 
in favor of rural mail delivery as a great convenience and benefit to farmers. 
It is argued that those who live in the country are as much entitled to free mail 
delivery as tho.so who live in cities, and that it would be a great economy to do 
away with the necessity of daily trips to town. It is also believed that the use of 
the mails would increase.*' 

Road improxement. —it is proposed that the United States Government bear 
some i)art, e. g. one-third, of the expense of road improvements.*^ 
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posed, for example, that the commission be given the authority to enforce its rules 
and regulations; • that it should have power to determine what are reasonable 
rates, and to classify rates; and that it should have supervisory power to control 
various matters connected with the interstate commerce, including the weighing, 
storage, inspection, and transfer of grain.“ It is also suggested that one member 
of the commission should be an agriculturist, while one should represent manu- 
factures and one commercial interests.** 

(hwernment ownership of rail ro(i(Ut»— The necessity of Government control over 
railroads leads three witnesses to suggest Government ownership, but it is pointed 
out that this should not be undertaken without a satisfactory civil-service system. ’ 

Ueijalatutn of corporations and trusts.— in view of the ill success of State legis- 
lation to regulate industrial combinations, it is proposed that Federal legislation 
be enacted for the purpose, at least where interstate business is concerned.'* It is 
suggested that protective duties be removed in the case of industries which are in 
the hands of great combinations." 

Cooperation. — Mr. Holmes suggests that incorporated cooperative companies 
should be subject to the supervision of btate officers, and that those engaged in 
interstate commerce might preferably be provided lor by national legislation/ 

Department of Afjricult are.— it \eenggeeied that the annual appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture should be increased to at least $10,000,000, to ena- 
ble it to keep liuco with the importance of the industry. A specific extension of 
the Dt'partment’s work is asked for in the collection of statistics relating to the 
cost of raising important agricultural products.® It is also suggested that the 
Department (jontinue its experiments in the growth of high-grade sugar-beet seed, 
as it is considered desirable and necessary that the seed should be grown in this 
country."' Mr. Hammond urges the establishment of a division of mechanics to 
give information of mechanical improvements, in order that the mechanical prog- 
r( .ss ol agriculture may keep pace with that of other oc'cupations.*’ 

//n // A’ u<r/. -Southern planters urge that the national banks be permitted to loan 
money on real estate security, in order that loans may be negotiated more readily 
and at reasonable rates of interest, and that the 10 per rent tax on the circulation 
of Slate banks be removed.*® 

Postal savimjs —Several witnesses recommend the establishment of postal 
savings banks. The National Grange is said to be in favor of such banks. 

Direct election of Senators.— The National Grange also favors the direct election 
of Senators.’* 

7Vf/*///’. —There is some demand for increased tariff protection to agricultural 
interests. It is stated that between three and four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural products are imported which should be produced in this country, 
an<l that the encouragement of their production at home would help to diversify 
agriculture. In particular, higher duties on wool and hides are called for;** and 
a reimposition of the duty ou foreign-grown hemp is especially urged as a means 
of needed encouragement to the hemp-growing industry of Kentucky.** Mr. Wed- 
derburn, though not in favor of protective duties in general, suggests that the cul- 
tivation of long-staple cotton might well be emouraged by a tax on imports.*’ 
California interests are opposed to any reduction of the tariff, especially on fruits, 
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I. FBOOBESS OF AGBICULTUBE DURING THE NINTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

A. IVumerfcal Importance of flic ai^rlcultural Industries.—!. Num- 
ber of farmers. — Mr. Powers, of the (lensiis Office, says that from 1850 to 1890 the 
]x>pulatioii of the United States engaj'e^l in a^?ricultiire increaseil from 13,500,000 to 
27,000,000. Tile farm owners, wiio in 1850 were a little more than 60 per cent of the 
farm families, increased to a little more than 00 j>er cent in 18t)0, laborers and ten- 
ants deiTeasing to about 40 percent. The slaves represented in 1860 about 19 per 
cent of the farm families, and wage laborers alxiut 16 iwr c!ent. Although the num- 
ber of wage laborers w^ increased by the emancipation of the slaves, it has relatively 
<lecreased since that time, while tenancy has int^reased in a very marked degree. 
(170.) 

Mr. Holmes, of the United States Department of Agriculture, says the agricultural 
element is the largest one in our population. In 1890 out of 22,750,o5) iiersons 



- {leople 

entitlcHl to primary consideration, (152, 157.) 

Mr. Stockwell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, states 
the number employed in iigrieulture in Massachusetts as follows: 1875, 74,500; 1885, 
77,661; 1895, exclusive of agricultural lalM>rer8, 37,556. Mr. Stockwdl apparently 
Ixjlieves that the percentage of increase of the previous decade held good from 1^ 
to 1895. (884.) 

2. Number and value of farms. — Mr. A. J. WEnnEKnuuN, masU'r of the Virginia 
State (irange, quotes the rej^ort of Hon. William H. HaU*h as chairman of tlie House 
^nimittee on Agriculture fKeiHirt No. 1999, Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
March 2, 1895) as showing that the numlK^r of farms in the United States increa^ 
l^tween 1880 and 1890 from 4,008,907 to 4,564,641, or 16.25 per cent, while the num- 
ber of fpms in New York, Pennsylvania, and New England decreased 5,4 per cent, 
and their ac:reage decreased 7.70 per cent. In 1860 the fanners’ wealth was nearly 
one-half the wealth of the entire country, but in 1890 it had decreased to one-fourth, 
o increase in acreage, capital, and production. (628. ) 

Mr. SiocKWELL also calls attention to a decline m farm values. In 1860 the fanners 
owned one-half the wealth of the country; in 1890, only one-fourth. (891.) 

Eleventh Census w^as a little over 
fo farming implements a little less than 

13,^,000,000; making a total of about $16,000,000,000. ( 184. ) 

Mr. Stockwell shows by a comparison of the census figures of 1880 and 1890 a 
considerable diminution in the number, acreage, and valuation of Massachusetts 
employed in agricultural pursuits in Massachusetts in 1895 
was 19, 667, 21 4. (887,888.) 

Mr^ PooLK, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, says there has been a small 
out st^ly increase for years in the amount of land cultivated in that State. (924 ) 

Dr. Urow'ell explains the small increase in the value of farming property by the 


mix 
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fact that the rewards of capital and labor are much lower in agriculture than in other 
lines of activity, and that mequali^ tends to throw capital out of agriculture. (839. ) 

8. Prodaetivity of amrioaltnre. — Professor Bailby, of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, illustrates the increase of agricultural production by certain 
statements relating to average crops toward the close of the eighteenth century. It 
was said in 1791 by an observer living within 6 miles of Philadelphia that 8 bushels 
of wheat to the at^e was a fair allowance for the better kind of farms in those parts; 
that some did not yield 6, and that eight out of ten did not come up to 8. Mr. Bailey 
says that the yieUlttf wheat in Pennsylvania and the adjoining remons now averages 
at*least twice these figures, and the best farms do much lietter. The same observer 
said in 1791 that dairy cows avera^d 2 pounds of butter a w'eek, or 104 pounds a 
year. An ordinary farm dairy to-day in that region, says Mr. Bailey, should aver- 
age 250 pounds of butter to the cow, and the b^t herds will produce more. Mr. 
&iley also quotes an extended estimate of the average production of a good farm in 
Bucks County in 1791. His conclusion is that the average productivi^ of a farm is 
four to six times greater to-day than it was in the same section 100 years ago. 
(1004-1006.) 

Among the reasons for increase^l productivity of farm land Mr. Bailey enumerates 
the use of l)etter t<x)l8, the use of commercial fertilizers, and the more general appre- 
ciation of the value of tillage and of the rotation of crops. The better markets and 
the greater competition stimulate activity and eneigy. A greater range of products 
is in demand. Diseases and insects are under better control. Elsewhere, however, 
Mr. Bailey says that insects and diseases have grown more numerous and more serious 
because of the introduction of new pests by commerce and because of the greater 
variety of crops, the greater extent of crops of one kind, etc. He adds, however, 
in this connection, that in many cases the farmer has a recourse for the destruction 
of pests, and that his resouix^es in such directions atti greater to-day than they were 
100 years ago. (1006, 1013.) 

According to the census returns the aggregate value of farm products remained 
nearly stationary from 1870 to 1890, while the value of manufactures nearly doubled 
between 1880 and 1890. Mr. H ammond, of South Carolina, criticises the census figures, 
however, as being subject to important corrections. The census of 1890 reported as 
manufactures many small industries which had not previously been included under 
that head. The census returns make no allowant^e for the value of raw material 
consumed, which is estimated in the census returns as <;onsiderably more than half 
the gross value of manufactured products. Moreover, many manufactured products 
are used as material for other manufactures, and the values of them are counted 
again and again. (835, 8116. ) 

Mr. Holmes thinks it very doubtful whether the product per acre has increased 
on the whole. The statistics of agriculture do not indicate anv distinct movement 
toward intensive agriculture, though it is well known that such a movement is tak- 
ing place in special directions. (156. ) 

Mr. Weddebburn says that between 1880 and 1894 there was an increase in pro- 
duction and in the yield per acre, but a loss of $248,299,825 in the money value of 
the product (628.) 

Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, believes that the fkrmers made a 
laimr profit on a mven investment* 40 years ago than to-day. The valuation of land 
and of cattle was lower, so that a man could get more from the same investment 
Nevertheless, a dollar will now buy a good deal more of most kinds of goods than 
formerly, agricultural implements espedatly lieing cheaper and better. (13.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, says that the agricultural 

S roducts of to-day are more valuable in the aggregate than 50 years figo, because 
lere is a laiger capital employed; but he doubts whether, acre for acre, more wealth 
is produced now than l)efore. (809. ) 

Mr. Btoc.'kwsll declares that the United States as a farming nation is equaled by 
none in the amount of its agricultural productions. **The grain is finer, the fruit 
more luscious, the fiower more beautiful than ever before.” The farmer each yw 
adds to the wealth of the country far more than all other industries combined. *^6 
total value of agricultural products for 1898 was $4,000,000,000, and the relieve value 
as shown by the exports hw averaged nearly 80 per cent for the last 50 years. (891. ) 

4. Aariaaltars tbs ftinfimatal iadastry.— Mr. Stockwell says the prosperity of 
a^culture is the foundation of National wealth, and is a matter for Congress to con- 
sider very carefully. (892.) 

B* Prewalen^ and llniltatfons of agrlcnltural profp€rtly«**in 

t}u E(^ Dr. Crowbll says the localities ifi the East with which he is most 

fiuniliar nave rapidly advanced in the last decade, both in the condition of agricul- 
tural labor, in the earnings of agriculture, and in tne ability of failaeiv to aora their 
children to higher institutions of learning. (337.) 
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Mr. Noreib, master of the New York State Grange, thinks that farmers in.the older 
sections of the country are in a worse condition on the aver^ than they were 30 
years ago. He adds that where the farmers of the Eastern ^tes have depended 
entirely upon growing cereals, they have run behind and had to mortgage their 
farms. (^, 327.) 

NefW A%fan(i.— Mr. Bachi^der says the farmers of New England have suffered 
greatly from western competition, but are to-day more prosperous than ever before. 
Owing especially to the efforts of the Grange, which is exceedingly active in New 
Hampshire, the social conditions and opportunities for enjoyment among the farming 
classes have been greatly improved. (40, 41. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says that the Massachusetts farmer, after being in a bad condition 
for 4 or 5 years, has l)ecome prosperous. There is a marked improvement; he lias 
turned his attention from the old lines to the new, and prices and conditions are 
better. 


Mr. Stockwell considers the prosperity of Massachusetts farmers in 1899 and 1900, 
in spite of the drought, a wonderful illustration of what can be done by intelligent 
culture and of the strength of the Massachusetts soils. (893, 901. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says the progress of agriculture, the influence of the State board and 
its institutes, the work of the Grange, and the increase in all other lines are reflected 
in better conditions in the farmers* homes all over Massachusetts and in a higher 
plane of living. The la^rers on the farms enjoy better conditions of life than 
formerly. The surroundings of the home are more neat and more Ix^autiful than 
formerly. (884.) 

New York, — Mr. Powers questions whether the New York farmer is doing as 
well as 20 years ago. He turns off as much money, but is spending more in con- 
nection with his farm. New York farm owners and tenants live better, however, 
than 16 years ago. (178.) 

Mr. S^^KWELL says the New York Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor recently made an exhaustive inquiry into the agricultural depression in New 
Y ork State. Mr. Kjelgaard, an intelligent Pennsy 1 vaniafarmer, was employed to travel 
through the agricultural districts, aiid Mr. George T. Powell investigateil the sub- 
ject by correspondence. Mr. Stockwell quotes from the report made to the society, 
showing that farming land had depreciated; that 30 per cent of the farmers were 
anxious to leave their homes, that 80 per cent reported that their children could not 
be influenced to remain on the farms, that tenant farming was on the increase, ttiat 
35 per cent of the New York fanners were losing money, 50 per cent were danger- 
ously near doing so, and 14 per cent making a profit, while 20 per cent did not know 
whether thev were or not. (888, 892. ) 

Professor Bailey quotes 20 replies from representative Ne>v York farmers to ques- 
tions as to the existence and the causes of ^ricultural decline. Only 6 out of the 20 
seem to Mr. Bailey to indicate that there is a general depression in agriculture, and 
even in these cases the decline does not seem to make the respondents hopeless. 
Several of the (^orresf^oiidents point out that the question may be differently answered 
a(;^rding to one’s understanding of it. t^me of them regard the decline of the 
value of farm land as an evidence of agricultural depression. Others, looking at the 
matter from the standpoint of the worker and i>os8ible buyer of land, take a different 
view. One says: “I think that there has never l)een a more favorable time to buy 
a farm and pay for it from the soil than now.” Othera jx)int out that while land 
values have declined, farm products bring priL*e8 that are profitable, if intelligence 
18 applied to raising them, and that farm wi^s are higher than they were years 
ago. ( 1006—1010. ) 

New Jersey. — Mr. Coles, a farmer and dairyman, of Woodstown, N. J., says the 
conditicm of agriculture in his section is not very prosperous. Prices are generally 
lower than fonnerly, though perhaps agricultural pr^ucts are no more affect^ 
than the products of other industries. There is some feeling among New Jersey 
formers that they suffer from the low freight rates for long uauls from the West. 
Real estate has been reduced in value. The profits of many farmers are reduced 
bought at higher prices. (122, 123.) 

Mr. Coles adds, however, that the home comforts and enfoyments of the New Jer- 
sey farm are filter than formerly. Most of the formers m his section have foirly 
homes, horses, and ca^ages, and live about as well as other people. Where 
there 18 any talent for music, they try to have a musical instrument in the house; 
generally an organ, but often a piano. The children are better educated than for- 
go »way to school or college. ( 126 , 129 .) 

Mr. of Pei^ngton. N. J., says that the Sums in that vicinity are g«n- 

erally devoted to mix^ agriculture— potato forming and dairying, tiiouth of Tren- 
it flome truck farming. He thinks the condition of agriculture and the 
pronto on the capital employed compare favorably with the period preceding the civil 

668a VI 
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war, but not with the period immediately following it. Fanns in that aet^tion are all 
occupied, and new lands have Ix^en cleared and wet lands reclaimed by underdrain- 
age. (132.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Millkr, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, thinks the 
Ohio farmer is in a much l)ctter condition now than he was before the war. He 
complains because he feels that he is not as prosperous as he was at a given periotl 
after the war, when the increased demand for agricultural products greatly affei^ted 
their prices. Mr. Miller knows of no al>andoned farms in Ohio. (614. ) 

Illinois. — Mr. Gkouge, of Chicago, says the condition of t^riculture m Illinois is 
vastly improved, as compare<l with 40 years ago, though it might be still better. 
The farmers live in more comfort, and have much better edutiational and social priv- 
ileges. Mr. George remembers the time, from 1840 to 1844, when farmers could not 
find a market for corn in Illinois, even at 10 events a bushel in exchange for mer- 
chandise, and when pork could not l>e sold at any price. (22.3, 224.) 

Minnesotft. — Mr. Hanley says that all the farmers within .30 miles of St. Paul are 
wealthy; “probably none of them is worth less than $20,000.” . They have the 
benefit of the termnial market at St. Paul. (274. ) 

Mr. Mor.\n, of Minnesota, thinks the tendency i.s for the farmers to live a little 
better than 25 or 30 years ago, but that they kill can not afford to live as well as 
th^ ought to. ( 7 1 1 . ) 

The SWthwest. — Mr. Pratt, of Abenleen, S. Dak., thinks the farmers of the 
Northwest are doing l)etter and feeling l>etter than formerly. They farm better and 
are diversifying and raising stock. (727. ) 

Mr. Jumper, also of Al)erdeen, savs the farmei’s of South Dakota have learnwl 
by ex[)erience and understand the soil a gt>od deal better than formerly. The con- 
dition of the farmer has a<lvanced every year for 4, *5, or 6 years; it is now very gowl 
and is still advancing. (734.) 

Mr. Powers says that on the frontier of to-day, in the semiarid regions of the 
West, a greater percent^^e of those who try to make homes sutjceeil than did so in 
central New York at the beginning of the century. In the early stdtlcment of cen- 
tral New York a peat deal of land was taken up’under contract, and not one-fourth 
of tlie men who thus took land ever i)erfect(Hl the title. The chances of a man pay- 
ing off a debt on a western farm are at least ten times what they were in central 
New York at the beginning of the century. (171. ) 

Maryland. — Mr. Auer, master of the Maryland State Grange, says there was a 
great deal more land under cultivation in Maryland -10 years ago than at the jiresent 
time. A great deal has grown up in timber,' and along the railroads many farms 
have been 8ub<livided into small town sites. The average condition of agriculture is 
not as good as it was 40 years ago, though in every locality there are industrious 
farmers who are making money. (104, 109.) 

Virffinia. — Mr. AVedderburn says there is a <lecide<l improvement among the 
fanners of northern Virginia, but as a rule the farmers have not maile much money, 
and have had to be very economical. The cost of priKluction ami of everything 
used in production is too high for profit. (623,624.) 

West Virginia. — Mr. Clohan savs there had lieen a steady improvement in the 
condition of the fanners of AVest Virginia, and is very hojieful for the future. (603.) 

North Carolina. — Mr.GRAHA.M, memlierof the North Carolina Board of Agriculture 
and president of the State Farmers' Alliance, says there were some ex(x?ptionally 
line farmers in North Carolina before? the war, but lu? thinks the farmers as a class 
have improvetfl in their methods since that time. They are more intelligent ami 
live better than 30, 40, or 50 years ago. Agriculture has not been reifiunerative in 
North Carolina for several years jiast, however. (43:1, 4^.) 

JSorjih Carolina. — Mr. Youmans, a farmer and merchant of Fairfax, S. C., testi- 
fies that in his section agriculture is in a deplorable condition; in spite of the fertility 
of the soil, the propitiousness of the seasons, the industiy of the piH)ple, and abun- 
dant har\*ests, tnere is hardship and distress, which Inust be due to an artificial 
cause. Small landholders are lieing force<l to give up their land, and it will be only 
a question of time until the large landholders must d^j the same. The proc^eeds of 
the crops will not pay the expense of production. Scarcely any croj) is jirofitable. 
The tendency of prices is dow'nward, though there are temporary reactions in certain 
lines. Mr. Youmans says he can not get $5 for what he could sell 20 years ago 
for $20. He lielieves that in the matter of prices histoiy repeats itself, and refers to 
the decline in the twenties and forties, the rise in the fifties, and the decline since 
1872. Mr. Youmans says he made money steadijy as a cotton planter until 1890. 
(117, 118.) 

Georffia.—Mr. 8 trvxnh, Commissioner of Agriculture of Geor^, testifies that the 
progress of Georgia in all lines of industry has been very nuurftd during the last 
dec^e, and especially so in agriculture in toe last two years. Mr, Stevens regards 
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the increase of urban population as an evidence of gratifying growth in the diversity 
of industrial pursuits, arguing greatly increased prosperity. There is a larger per- 
centage of attractive homes among the agricultural population than at any previous 
time. 

The present condition of the agri(!ulturists of Georgia is much better in every way 
than for many years past. The country banks hold a much smaller number of fann- 
ers’ notes, and lor smaller amounts, but have much larger deposits from the farmers 
than ever before. (905, 906, 916. ) 

Mr. Brown, president of the Geoigia State Agricultural Society, testifies that the 
landholders and the laborers of his State alike have lost ground materially during 
the past few years. The small farmer, who works his own land and does not hire 
labor, is more prosperous than the large farmer and landowner, although he has 
few luxuries and lives mostly on what he can himself raise. (60. ) 

Mr. Redding, director of the Geoigia Agricultural Experiment Station, thinks the 
Georgia farmer is a little harder up than he was before tne war. He has known of 
a good many cases where men have l^en sold out to pay their creditors. ( 443, 445. ) 

Mr. Barrett, of Au^sta, Ga., testifies that Georgia is not prosperous. The tax 
returns have decreased within the last few years. (61 . ) 

Alabama. — Mr. Poole, commissioner of agriculture of Alatiama, says the (ondi- 
tion of agriculture in Alabama is better by 60 j^r cent than it was 15 or 20 years 
ago. Since about 1890 there has been a steady increase of prosperity everv year. 
(924,925.) 

Southern agriculture before the umr. — Mr. Nunnally, a cotton planter of Georgia, 
testifies that even in the old days of luxury and ease in the South a man who did 
not inherit anything, but was obliged to face poverty from the beginning, usually 
remained poor. The implements of husbandry were few and primitive. The prac- 
tice was to work out the soil and move on to more productive fields. That day of 
devastation is over. The land has been reclaimed, and produces far richer crops 
than in its early freshness. (454. ) 

Agricultural aetiresdon in the South. — Mr. Dillingha.m says the whole agricultural 
industry of the South is depressed. The small white fanners are in the same con- 
dition as the colored farmers. He Indieves that the Southern farmers must fertilize 
the soil and raise their food. ( 168. ) 

Recent Southern jyrosjnrity. — Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment sta- 
tions, says all the Southern States are in first-class condition at present. Money 
is abundant; farmers are cheerful, and are improving their farms and divcrsifjdng 
their agriculture. Among the whites there is less moving alx)ut, less disposition to 
sell, more endeavor to improve and embellish the home than Dr. Stubbs has ever 
seen before. There are fewer mortgages, less dissatisfaction, more home comforts, 
more education, more live stock, more fertilizers used, and better attention paid to 
farming. In the nature of things, this condition is not permanent, because if the 
Ijottom should drop out of either of the staple crops — cotton, sugar, or rice — the 
South would suffer. These interests are prosjierous because prices are fairly good. 
Six or 8 years ago the cotton planters found it difficult to make both ends meet, 
selling the crop at 4 cents a i:>ound and having to l>uy things at higher prices than 
now, and they passed through very desperate straits. Bice and sugar are liable to 
these fluctuations, as well as cotton. (782.) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Geoigia, says the condition of the 
farmers of Georgia is not what it ought to be, but has improved of late. The short 
cotton crop of 1899, and the fact that Southern mills used more cotton than ever 
before, combined to raise the pric’e of cotton; the South fixed the price for the first 
time. In addition to that, the farmers of to-day are raising their own supplies of 
food, not only of vegetables, but of meats, and harvested more wheat in 1900 than 
in any other 3 years since the civil war. Mr. Stevens believes that Georgia has 
unsurpassed agricultural possibilities. (916, 917. ) 

Mr. Balch, of Little Rock, Ark., testifies that the cotton farmers have prospered 
more for 2 or 3 years preceding the date of his testimony (Marcrh, 1900) than for 
many years before, and that the South is in better condition than ever before. Large 
amomits of capital are being invested in mills, giving employment to labor between 
laying;-by time and cotton-picking time, and between cotton picking-time and plant- 
ing time. Mr. Balch attributes much of the improved condition of the planteis 
to success in inducing the colored people to buy lees in the way of supplira than 
formerly. (496, 497.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, thinks the condition of the farmers and planters in that 
vicinity has improve somewhat in the past few years, but is not as good as for a 
short time after the war, when labor was more to be relied upon and the price of 
cotton was high, (603.) 
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Mr. Norfleet, a cotton factor of MemphiB, teetifles that there was less demand for 
loans in the spring of 1900 than for 16 years before, on account of the higher prices of 
cotton. (488.) 

Mr. Moseley, a cotton dealer of Memphis, testifies that the year 1899-1900 was a 
remarkable year, and that the country is in better condition ^Manrh, 1900) than for 
a number of years. A great many mortgages have been paid off. (515.) 

Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, also considers the condition of the cotton planters better 
(March, 1900) than for several years. More people have money to loan, prices for 
cotton and other ptoducts having been better. Cattle and sheep have realized good 
prices. (470.) 

C. Causes of agricultural depression. — Professor Bailey thus summarizes 
the causes generally assigned by his farmer correspondents for the so-called agricul- 
tural depression: 

“First, economic conditions, comprising depreciation of farm values, inequalities of taxation, the 
high charges between the producer and consumer, the drifting of population toward the cities, the 
competition due to the opening of the West, overproduction, the increase of governmental expenses, 
and the fact that the farmer reacts slowly to economic changes; second, poor roads, wherry the 
farmer is at a disadvantage in the market and is socially ostracised; third, the lack of good farming 
and of the ability to take hold of the new knowledge and inspiration of the day, as secii in the need 
of'teducation and of business method, in the tendency to follow old lines of effort, in the lack of 
specialization; fourth, sixjial conditions, comprising the relative isolation of the farmer and the con- 
s^uent nnattractivcnessof his life, the fact that he docs not appreciate his business, the great increase 
of expenses due to his effort to provide what may be called the luxuries of life.” (1010.) 

1. Foreign and Western competition. — Mr. Wilson, maaterof the 1 IHnois State Orange, 
says the farmers have come into competition with the great fields opened np in the 
during the past 20 yenrs, anti that the competition of foreign countries, such 
as Argentina and Russia, l\as also had quite an effeut. (250. ) 

Mr. Wedderburn thinks the farmer is brought into unjust com]H‘tition at home 
and abroad; he is compelled to compete in the open markets of the world with men 
who pay from 0 to 20 cents a day for lalior on I'heap land, and in some cases 
with American agricultural implements and government wimties, while at home he 
has to pay on a protective basis for everything he uses. Mr. Wedderburn under- 
stands that in the Danubian provinces the railroads carry export grain for very 
much less than any other commodity. He implies that the low rate practically 
amounts to a bounty affecting Americ-an farmers aisadvantageously. (628, 629. ) 

Mr. Brigham thinks the laml laws of the United States have been unduly liberal, 
and have leil to the opening of Western farms liefore they were needed. This has 
injured the farmers in the Kast, and those in the West themselves are now suffering 
from the overproduction of farm pnxiucts. The grants to railways, also, have had 
an undesirable effect. The competition of Western lands has forceil Eastern farmers 
to change their methods greatly, and where, on account of the <listance from cities, 
this has been less po^ible, the farmers have suffered esi)ecially. (10, 11. ) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Jud<l Farmer, says that for the last 25 jrears 
the owners of farms in the older communities have l)een brought into com))etition 
with the homesteafls practically given away by the Government. There has been. a 
good deal of opposition on the part of farinei^ in the older sci'tions to the Govem- 
inent’s land policy. The public land is now generally taken up, and that competi- 
tion is over. The result is a rise in the value of farm lands, and a corresponding 
improvement in the position of the Arnericain fanner. (240. ) 

Professor Davenport says there has never lieen in the history of the world the 
sudden opening up of anythin)^ like such an agricultural trai’t as Win^tem America. 
The fiirmers of the Mississippi Valley and the West have aimed h> get maximum 
crops reganlless of the cons^uence to the soil, and have thrown u|>on the markets 
of tne world an immense quantity of food products raistnl at a minimum cost, so that 
it has lieen very hard for foreigners to complete with them, and our own Eastern 
farmers have been crowded to the wall. (266.) 

Mr. Whitney, chief of the Bureau (formerly Division) of Boils in the Department 
of Ameuiture, says that while cheap transfiortation has openefl up new and extensive 
markets, it has also been the cause of the dinelopraent of extensive areas of new and 
very fertile country, and the effect of this upon the New F^ngland States and the South 
has been very great. When wheat brought |1.25 and $1.50 a bushel, and hay was 
correspondingly valuable, the New England farms were profitable, and the farmers 
made a comtortable living, but with low prices and cheap transportation they are 
unable to compete on their small areas of rough land with the fertile and easily col* 
tivated lands of the West. (865, 866. ) 

Mr. Powers has no doubt that the surplus products of the West, with cheap trans- 
portation, have unfavorably affected Eakem farmers, who are sufifering very much 
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from the competition of the West in the production of certain great staples. He 
predicts that tnis competition will be felt even more severely in the future. (176, 181. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says overproduction of wheat and corn in the West, lack of a Euro- 
pean market, the ranches on the plains, and the beef combine left New England no 
profit in the old lines of farm worx. The progressive farmer is now working along 
new lines which are more profitable. (901. ) 

Mr. Agek ascribes the decadence of Maryland agriculture partly to the low prices 
for farm products, which farm machinery has had a tendency to bring about, and 
to the opening up of the West. ( 109. ) 

Mr. Hamilton says the rapid development of the West haa increased the aggregate 
production of the country very greatly, and has chang^ed to some extent the agricul- 
ture of different sections. It has been found that certain districts in the Far West are 
espeiually adapte<l to certain crops. The Eastern States have found it necessary to 
vary the character of their crops and raise a greater variety, taking up the culture of 
articles which are not easily transported for long distances. Mr. Hamilton supposes 
that one effect has been to bring down the prices of certain crops, such as wheat. 
He thinks it has not affected hay, because of the bulk, and perhaps it has not greatly 
affected corn. ^366, :167. ) 

Mr. Dye testi^es that the competition of other States, especially fostered by dis- 
criminations in railway rates making the cost of freight relatively cheaper ‘from 
greater distances, has greatly injure<l all classes of fanning in New Jersey. The 
tnick farming, which superseded grain production largely, now suffers from the 
competition of Southern States, although this varies greatly from season to season. 
The peach and jiear growers are in many cases finding themselves unable to make a 
profit and are tearing out their orchards. New Jersey farmers are no longer able, in 
most cases, to get the very high prices for early vegetables and fruits which they 
formerly reijeived. Milk also is Inung carried from long distances to the cities by 
means of refrigtirator cars, so that dairymen in New Jersey are now getting scarcely 
2 cents a quart for their milk. (95, 96. ) 

2. Poor farming. —I’rofessor Bailey considers that the lack of good farming is 
undoubtedly the fundamental cause of most of the agricultural unrest. The farmer’s 
expenses are almost necessarily increasing with the new demands of civilization, and 
it is increasingly more important that he intensify his methods, in order to produce 
the greatest ixi^ible product from a given amount of land. The farmer is not 
usually skilled in making money from hired lalxir. Various natural agencies are 
against him. There is a general tendency toward the depletion of av^able plant 
food in the soil rather than toward its augmentation. Insects and diseases are more 
^rious than fonnerly, though the resources for combating them have also increased. 


3. ConservatiBrn of tho farmer.— Mr. Whitney speaks of a lack of business planning 
and management among Eastern farmers that would enable them to fit their agric^ 
ture to new (jonditions. Farmers are a const^rvative class and have not changed 
their methods. They have iiersisted in attempting to compete with the West when 
they should have specialized to meet the changed conditions. (867. ) 

Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Grange, says the farmers as a class have 
raised the same crops year after year, and have not applied business principles to 
farming. He thinks if the farmers understood their business as thoroughly as most 
other classes do their business and ^plied business principles to fo.nning, they would 
1^ a great deal more prosperous. The farmers as a class have not kept up with the 
times. Hardly ^y of the butter made by Maryland farmers brings a first-class 
price, as it would if they made a good article. The tendency of the American 
farmer IS to work along tiertain lines without regard to changed conditions. Asa 
r^ult, he thinks there is an overproduction of a good many things, while other 
things, which should be producsed at home, am imjwrted. Mr. Ager believes in the 
diversification of farming and the rotation of crops. ( 1 1 3, 1 1 5. ) 

Professor Bailey thinks that the remedy for the so-called agricultural decline lies 
lar^ly wiUi the farmer himself. The farmer reacts so slowly to changing conditions 
that he suffers after all other businesses have become accommodated tolmem. This 
lack of quick^jiwtment is due partly to the natural separation of the people on the 
farms and partly to their diversity of interests.. Farming is not one occupation, but 
many occupations. (1010.) » 

\> ^ cotton planter of South Carolina, says that .a low type of man- 

hoc^ wd a stow, unprogressive condition of life are r^arded as indimnsable to 
agricultura. The active young men turn to manuf^tures and commerc^ It is true 
remained in a more rodimwitary condition than the tilling 
things offers greater opportunities to intell^nc^ 
Mustry, and enterprise than can easily be found m more crowded pursuits. (834 
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Southern conservatwm and lack of managing alnlity. — Dr. True, director of the office 
of ExTOiiment Stations in the Deimrtment of Agriculture, l)elievea that the great- 
est difficulty connected with agriculture in the South ari^ out of the conserv- 
atism of the farmer, which increases in proportion to his ignorance. The eoloretl 
man is imbued with tlie idea that it is no use to try to raise anything but cotton, 
which is the only crop on which he can get money advanced.* He is unwilling to 
venture beyond that witli which he is familiar. Dr. True predicts that he will be 
compelled to try other things, and will dud that he can live without having money 
advanced, and that when he is no longer at the mercy of those who make advances 
on crops he will lie much better off, if he does not grow so much cotton. At present 
there are thousands of farms where the profit of the better ^lart of the land is more 
ihan eaten up by the loss on the poorer land, w'here cotton is grown under present 
nethods. (145, 146.) 

Dr. Crowell says the generation of able farmers in the South has disapiieared, 
ind a new generation has not arisen. After a man is 40 years old he can not be 
ixpected to change his agricultural ideas. Agriculture lacks directive genius and 
aanaging ability, hence capital does not go in that direction. (835. ) 

4. Scarcity of money, etc., in the Sonth. — Mr. H.\le, a fruit grower of Georgia and 
Jonnecticut, says there is not enough money in the South to do the business of the 
action. The majority of the bankers who loan money there have to get it from the 
forth. It is difficult to borrow on real estate security because of the uncertainty of 
le income and of the landowner’s ability to pay the interest when due, and the 
ifficulty of realizing quickly on the land in case of foreclosure. More and more 
loney is being offeretl in the South on real estate security, how'ever, at (continually 
>wer rates of interest. From 8 to 12 per cent is usually paid on loans, and some- 
mes a bonus besides, but money has recently been offered at Fort Valley, Ga., at 7 
5r cent, on real estate security. Mr. Hale thinks it possible that the high rates of 
iterest are due in some degree to the concentration of the demand for money into a 
w months of the year, during the movement of the cotton crop, from Septeinber to 
[arch. (381, 382.) 

Mr. Brown, of Georgia, cqmplains of the high rates of interest, the impossibility of 
Drrowing money oi^land, the almost exclusive cultivation of cotton, and the inef- 
ciency of negro labor. The tariff favors manufacturers, but it is not to be considered 
le main source of Southern depression. (60-62. ) 

Mr. Lovejoy, who is a mercnant as well as a planter, believes that the condition 
' farmers in the South is steadily getting worse, and that this is largely due to the 
tclusive production of cotton ana the decline in its price, and to the excessive rates 
: interest which farmers are obliged to pay. (75-77. ) 

Mr. Hale says there is too much gcKKl and cheap labor in the South. An abun- 
ince of cheap labor is rather against the success of agriculture; it results in plant- 
ig too large an acreage, and in neglect of personal attention by the fanner or planter. 
iiS. ) 

5. Diiregard of natural conditions and markets. — Mr. Hanley, of Minnesota, says 

le farmer turns from one crop to another without regard to climate, soil, markets, 
id other conditions, and must depend ujxm luck or the crop failures of other 
itions. When the harvest is generous its very volume assists in oreaking down the 
ice. (286.) ' 

D. Dtminatioii of the rate of agriealtural profit.— Mr. Norris, 
aster of the New York State Grange, thinks there is less money made on the cap- 
il employed in agricultural pursuits now than 30 or 40 years ago, the prices of 
[riculturai lands and products having declined. (325. ) 

Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, thinks the profit on the capital employed in agficulture 
less than formerly. Labor costs more, for while wages are not much higher, if 
ly, the labor is not of the same quiality. (126.) 

Mr. Agbr, of Maryland, thinks the capital employed in agriculture in Maryland is 
as profitable than it was 30 or 40 years ago, becatise of the lower price of farm 
oducts and increased taxation. (110.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks the earnings of capital 
agriculture are less than 30 or 40 years ago, because there is so much more capital 
vested in the same area. Land has doubl^ in value over a great part of Illinois 
the last 20 or 26 years, but rents are very little higher. M^en land was worth 
Dm $15 to $25 an acre in central Illinois the tenant gave one-third of the crop for 
nt; now it is worth from $76 to $125 an acre, and most tenants do not give more 
an two-fifths. (247.) 

Mr. Stockwbll, of Massachusetts, thinks the eaminm of capital in agriculture are 
irhaps equal to those of 40 years ago, but says they shbuld be more; it costs more 
keep abreast of the times than it did, and the fanner can not afford to fall behind. 
87,888.) 
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Mr. Powers says the number of men who are seeking and obtaining farms of their 
own is greater to-day than ever before; this is evidence that there is relatively greater 
profit in farming than ever before. The percentage of profit on the capital invested 
may be smaller than 30 years ago, just as the rate of profit and interest has b^n 
lessened in all other industries, but the farm is, to those who understand farming, the 
best place to make money. ( 184. ) 

Professor Davenport, dean of the Collie of Agriculture of the University of Illi- 
nois, says much dej^nds upon tlic way capital is calculated. Forty years ago land 
M as bought from the Government at $ 1.25 an acre. The same land to-day, if goal 
land, i.s perhaps worth $100 per acre. If the farmer considers that he has $10,000 
invested in a farm of 100 acres, the returns are smaller reckoned on that capital than 
were the returns of 25, 30, or 40 years ago reckoned on the investment oi $1.25 an 
acre. Professor Davenport does not think that is the fair way to figure the amount 
invested unless a man has had to purchase the land at that price. The income 
from farming is great enough so that men are willing to pay $^60, $75, $80, and in 
some tjases $100 an acre for land. (265.) 


E. Price movements. — 1. Advance of the prices of mannfaotnred articles. — Mr. 

Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, replying to a question 
concerning articles manuf^tured by large industrial combinations, testifies that 
articles manufactured from iron and steel, and merchandise generally which formers 
are under the necessity of buying, including lumber and other building material, 
have greatly appreciated. The pric€‘s of nails and wire fencing were increased 100 
p(u* cent; at the date of his testimony (June, 1900) the increase was perhaps 75 jxjr 
cent. In some cases iron and steel artiedes had increased in price more than 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. Miller attributes the recent great increase in the prices of manufactured articles 
both to natural and to artificial causes. The trusts, he says, have much to do with 
the increase of prices of some merchandise, and the conditions prevailing in the 
country have had much to do with it. The stocks had been exhausted during the 
industrial depression, and the demand being greater than the mills could furnish, 
the prices rose. Mr. Miller believes the prices were too low during the ^>eriod of 
depression, and that they afterwards went too high, but were settling bac.‘k to nor- 
mal conditions in 1900. (615.) 

Mr. BniKE says the ri.se in steel is not entirely a result of the trust, but results 
})artly from the splendid crops which have made the fanners buyers and increased 
the demand for manufactured products. (201.) 

Mr. Weddkrburn testifies that the prhre of glass has increased at least 30 per cent 
in 2 years. Barbed wire and plain wire for fencing, whicth he punrhased at al^ut $2 
a hundred before the steel trust was formed, advamred to $4, afterwards falling to 
$3. Mr. M'edderburn thinks it is cheai>er to split rails and i>ut them up than to buy 
wire at $4 a hundred pounds. (624. ) 

Mr, Ci.on.\N, of West Virginia, testifies that the farmers found in the 18 months 
preceding the date of his testimony (June, 19001 that the wire trust was very 
much to their disadvantage. Wire fences were largely used on at‘count of the 
sciircity of timber, but the American Wire Company advanced the prit« from 2 cents 
to 4 J cents a pound, and fence building almost stopjjed. The price afterw ards dropp^ 
to 3| cents, but people were not buying at that price. Nails had also atlvanced, but 
not as much as wdre. There W'as also some advance in farm implements. (602. ) 

Generally spi*aking. Professor Daveni*ort thinks the same principles have oper- 
ated in all lines of production to cheapen proilucts, althougn some things have 
increased in price within a few years. (267.) 

2. Deoline in the prices of agrionltnral products. — Mr. Holmes says that for years the 
form prices of most agricultural products, except meat, poultry, and dairy products, 
have been detaining. (155, 156.) 

Mr. Burke, editor of the Farmers’ Voice, testifying in 1899, said the formers were 
])aying higher prices for what they bought than four years before, but w’ere not 
ti^ jjroportionately higher prices for their products, and hence w^ere dissatisfi^. 

Mr. Wn.soN thinks there was a serious decline in the price of all grain products 
between 1889 and 1899. l^rices were as low in 1895 as in 1899, but liefore that they 
were higher. In live stock there was not much difference. (248, 249.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, says it takes twice as much of the products of 
labor to pay taxes, debts, and fixed chaiges as it did in 1873. He has paid 9 and 10 
cents a pound for meat which he can now buy for 5 cents. (118. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut questions whether the decline in prices of 
agricultural products, other than cotton, has been any greater than in manu^tured 
goods and supplies. He thinks one offsets the other. (388, 389. ) 
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Mr. CouBs, of New Jersey, says that while the selling prices of a^cultural prod- 
nets are somewhat lower than 16, 20, or 26 years ago, the depreciation has not oeen 
as great as in the prices of land, and has not amounted to 50 per cent. (127. ) 

Mr. Hamilton says the value of farm products formerly made farming a very prof- 
itable business. Owing partlv to the inflated condition of the currency, the prices of 
farm products were goM, so far as debt-paying capacity was concerned. (366.) 

8. Oaiues of low prieet. — Mr. Brigham, Assistant S^retary of Agriculture, stotes 
that on a gold basis the prices of agricultural products have, on the whole, declined 
somewhat during the past 30 years. This nas been largely caused by the great 
increase in the acreage open for production in the Western States. There has been 
little increase in acreage in the East. The great increase of production naturally 
tends to lower prices. In fact, the demand for agricultural products being so uni- 
form, an increase of production for 1 year or for a short periAi of years tends to 
depress the price so greatly that a good crop is less profitable, taking farmers as a 
whole, than a poorono> The four largest crops of corn during the last 20 years 
were sold for 1233,000,000 less than the four smallest crops. ( 17. ) 

Mr. Spear, of Vermont, attributes the decline in the prices of agricultural products 
and in the value of farm lands to the development of the West and the largely 
increased and cheapened production. (407. ) 

Mr. WiETiNO, Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that from 1860 to 
1873 all farm products brought very high prices. He attributes tne shrinkage in their 
value since 1873 partly to the dissolution of the Army in 1866, and partly to the rapid 
development of new lands in the West and the decrease of the cost of transportation 
from them. In 1870 the freight on a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
was 30 cents; in 1890 it was 14i cents. In 1870 the freight on corn from Chicago to 
New York by rail was 28 cents; in 1890 it was 11^ cents. No such decrease has 
been made on the products of the New York farmer. Similar conditions in other 
countries seem likely to injure not only the farmers of New York, but all those of 
the United States. All feel and will feel the competition of the great wheat fields 
of South America and Australia and those that are likely to be opened in Siberia. 
(993, 994.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the' New York State Grange, says prices of wheat, barley, 
and meats declined fully 15 jier cent in the 20 years previous to 1899, though in that 
year there was a tendency for meats to increase in jirice, owing to a shortages of (‘attle 
and sheep. He attributes the decline in prices to overprodutdion, the country pro- 
ducing more than it consumes. (326. ) 

Mr. Ketciiitm also attributes the decline in the prices of agricultural products dur- 
ing the last 20 years to overprodu(;tion. The high price of farm pnxlucts 30 or 40 
years a^o led to the opening up of the West and to the development of production 
in Russia and England, until after a while there was an oversupply. ( 134, 135.) 

Mr. Pow’ERS says there has lieen but a siiiali <lecline in the prices of agricultural 
products which have not been overpnsiuced, but an enormous decline where the 
production has increased faster than the {x^pulation. The law governing prices was 
set forth by an English e<x»nomist 200 years ago. When the product per capita is 
doubled, the prioe mils to one-fourth it.s former figure; if the quantity pc^r capita is 
increasec^l three times, the price will l)e decreased to one-ninth; doubling tne per 
capita demand or reducing the supply one-half will (quadruple the price. The 
capacity to consume is a factor slowly nuxlifying prices. ( 186. ) 

Mr. Hanlby does not lielieve that the increase of ai^reage under (;ultivation has 
anything to do with the decline in pri(m (279. ) 

IVofesBor Davenport thinks there has been no greater decline in the pri(!e of i^ri- 
(mltural^roducts than is covered by the imprv>ve<T and (cheapened system of proouc- 

4. The recent reaction in prioof (see also IX B 9, p. eexxn).— Mr. Stockwbll, of 
Massachusetts, says there is at the present time ( February, 1901 ) an improvement in 
the prices of agricultural products, and the outlook is go^. (891. ) 

Mr. Grbblby, of ^uth Dakota, testifying in April, 1901, says there is an increase 
in the price of agricultural products compared with 2 or 3 years ago, espe^lly in 
beef, mutton, etc. The meat market used to fluctuate violently, but there now 
seems to be a steadier demand and an upward tendency in prices. Mr. Greeley 
attributes this to the advance in the value of land. Where land is high meat is 


Mr. Miller says some lines of farm products, notably wool and meat products, are 
higher, but comparatively few farmers in Ohio have wool and beef to sell. (615.) 

5 , Frissf of land — ASUtte$, — Mr. Hale says there was a general decline in the 

S ice of land some time ago, both on the Atlantic coast and Mong the Missiarip^ 
ver. There is now land within 20 miles of Washington which is cheaper than on 
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plains o£ Kansas, and better for people to buy. There is wonderfully fine land 
in the immediate vicinity of Washin^n, with a good market; but the people have 
not readily adjusted themselves to new conditions. (880.) 

Mr. Whxtkbt says that land values in New England and the Central States have 
generally fallen, though in specific cases they have risen or maintained their level. 
(867.) 

Mr. Spkar testifies that there has been a decline of one-half in the price of Vermont 
farm lands in the past 26 years. The prices ran^ from $6 to $60 an acre. Good 
me^ow farms near laige towns can be bought for $30 or $40 an acre. Very produc- 
tive farms can be bought for $5 an acre, but they are usually some distance from 
town and rather rough and ill adapted to the use of machinery. Mr. Spear is satis- 
fied that there is no fann land in the West at once so productive and cheap as the 
land that can be bought in the East, especiallv in Vermont. (404, 407. ) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, thinks that 
since the nineties there has been a slight increase in the value of farm lands in New 
York, and that at least values are not declining. (999. ) 

Mr. Powers says that in central New York the average price of farm land is a little 
less than half what it was in 1870. (178. ) 

Mr. Deyo, secretary of the New York Board of Tax Commissioners, thinks that 
the values of farm lands in New York are still declining. ( 1000.) 

Mr. Kbtchum, of Pennington, N. J., says there has been a decline of from one- 
half to nearly two-thirds in the value of agricultural Imids in that vicinity, except 
in the case of choice locations near the city. A farm w’ithin 4 or 6 miles of Trenton 
will bring almost double what it would he worth 10 or 16 miles away, because the 
farmer can retail his own milk in Trenton at 6 or 8 cents a quart, and at the same 
time dispose of |)otatoes, eggs, etc., which he takt^ along in the milk wagon. ( 136. ) 

Mr. Coles testifies that the price of tillable land in Salem County, N. J., runs 
from $40 to as high as $^. There are a great many fanns which will not sell for 
much more than their buildings cost at the time of high prices. The price of fanns 
is about 60 per cent less than when prices were highest. (124. 125. ) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the price of farm lands in Pennsylvania in 1859 averaged 
$63.27 per acre; in 1869, with an inflated currency, the average was $90.61; in 1879 
the average was $72.68, and in 1889 it was $53.37. ^166. ) 

Bemom for thede(iin£ in value of Eademlnnde. — ^Mr. Aaron Jones, master of the 
National Grange, assigns two causes for the decline in value of Eastern lands: (1 ) The 
decline in fertility tl^ough bad management, and (2) the unnatural development of 
the West by land grants to railroads and by (listTiminating freight rates. (^37. ) 

Mr. Hamilton says the extension of railroads seems to have had a good deal to do 
with the decline in the prices of Eastern farm lands. As the railroads extended and 
the free fertile land of the Far West was developed the price of farm lands in the 
East droppwl. The pric:e was also reduced by placing on the market very nearly at 
the same time many thousands of acres of agricultural land appropriated by Con- 
gress to the States, and so glutting the market. Young men refused to pay $90 an 
acre for land when by going West they could buy better land for from 60 cents to 
$1.50 an acre, and when cheap railroml rates were offered to shippers in the Far 
West (366.) 


Dr. Crowell says the depreciation of lands in the Middle and Eastern States since 
the continental railroads were built has been greater than is due to the oiiening up 
of the West. It is due also to the grow'th of manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests in the East, in which capital finds a much more remunerative field of invest- 
ment than in apiculture in the same locality. Again, a young man who has inherited 
a farm in the East may not stay on it, because he sees that if he sells out his capital 
will enable him to ^t land in another State that is likely to increase in value with 
the growth of population. (340. ) 

Mr. Dye attributes the marked decrease in the value of agricultural land in New 
Jersey primarily to the decreased profits of agriculture, resulting especially from 
the competition of the West. This country, he says, has unduly encounuTOd foreign 
immigration and been unduly liberal in the disposal of public lands. The conse- 
quent increase in the number of agricultural workers and in the acreage devoted to 
i^ricultural products has naturally lowered prices. The low freight rates from the 
West to the seaboard have often compelled Eastern farmers to market their prod- 
ucts at a loss. Bonanxa farming also has an injurious effect On all small Eastern 
farms machinery of the most advanced type can not be so economically used. A 
lw^^|roportion of fanners' sons have b^n brought up to a dislike of agriculture. 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that because the Western prairies were free 
from stones and stumps, and because of business openings, *'the people got into the 
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habit of coming West, and they can’t stop.” It seems to be an instinct to go We^ 
for less inducements than would take people East. Again, careless farming made 
many Eastern fanners poor, and the young men preferred to go on the rich lands 
rather than to improve poor ones. Mr, Greeley predicts that j^rices of Eastern land 
will soon be higher, and stay high. (944. ) 

Mr. Powers says the money value of lands in the West ha^i increased because of 
greater profits, and that of lands in the l<^t has decreased since 1870 because all 
they have been accustomed to produce has come into shar|) and direct competition 
with the West. (187.) 

AdmnUtge to purchmers. — Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, points out that 
while the decline of land values works a hardship to the farm owners, esm3ciall^ 
when thev are burdened with debts that were contracted wh«i values were high, it 
is not a disadvantage to those who want to buy. When fann values are low is the 
time to buy farms, if one desires to make a living from the proceeds. (1011. ) 

Mr. Ketchum thinks the :uitlook for agriculture in New Jersey is favorable. Land 
is cheap, and a man buying a farm now is in a very different condition from the man 
who bought a farm when prices were high and gavii a mortgage for half or two-thirds 
ofthepnce. (136.) 

Central States. — Mr. Mii-i.er testifies that in the last 25 years there has been a 
marked decline in the price of farm land in Ohio, hut confidence is being restored, 
and there arc fewer forced sales than some vears ago. Mr. Miller attributes 
the decline in land values to the appreciation of money and tlie (•omiwtition of the 
West; the actual productive (juality of the soil is greater than it was 25 years ap). 
Farm values in New England and New York have suffered more from comiHititiou 
than Ohio values have. Mr. Miller thinks that Ohio land is worth more than liefore 
the w’ar, in the same state of improvement. There was a very con.sidc*rablc advance 
during and immediately after the war, but prices Ixjgan to Ije more settled after the 
return to specie payments. The increased demand for agricultural products imme- 
diately after the war undoubtedly affected the price of farm land as well as of farm 
products. (614.) 

Mr. Brigham says the value of agricultural land in Ohio has declined materially 
in the older sections, where its fertility has l)een partly exhausted and where 
buildings and improvements have l)een allowed to run down. In northwestern 
Ohio there has not l>een much decline. The value of good fanning land ranges 
from $50 to $80 i>er acre. (17.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that agncultural land in Illinois was higher in price in 1899 
than 10 years before, but that there ha<l l)een no rise within 3 or 4 years, and that 
land was not quite as high as it was in 181M5. I.and in central Illinois was worth 
from $75 to $125 an acre. (247, 249. ) 

Advancing wkes m the Northwest. — Mr. Greeley testifies that the money value of 
farm land in Minnesota and the eastern part of the Dakotas has been increasing very 
rapidly for the last 2 years. He attributes the increase of value principally to the 
fact that the population has caught up with the land and continues to increase, while 
the land does not, and secondarily to the ca.so with which money has been obtain- 
able. He says that if men have money they can not make a mistake in buying good 
lands ill com]:)etition with those who want to nmke. homes. (937.) 

Mr. Powers savs the price of farm lamls in southern Minnesota liegan to advance 
quite markedly aiiout 1890 and continued to advance until 1893, when the movement 
was checked. In northwestern Minnesota there was no ailvancc at that time, but a 
checking of the inovement which had been felt before that during the rapid settle- 
ment of. the section. It was a period of discouragement among the farmers. Land 
did not show any decline, but its sale practically ceased. The panic ch^icked for a 
time the sale of lands in southern Minnesota, but prices continued firm. Of late 
there have been many inquiries for lands ami a very marked upward tendency in 
price throughout the State. ( 187. ) 

Mr. Budge testifies that farm lands in the Red River Valley have increaseil in value 
from $5 or $10 to $20 to $40 an ai-re. (846. ) 

Mr. Prom testifies that the price of land in Cavalier County, N. Dak., ran^ from 
$12 to $15 an acre, a great increase from a few years ago. The average for tne State 
is lowered considerably by the low prices farther west, and even for the district 
along the Red River Valley is not as high as the figures given. ( 789. ) 

Mr. Jumper says the average South Dakota farm will sell for from $600 to $1,000. 
If it has been well taken care of it will sell for twice that much. There has b^n an 


appreciation of 60 per cent in 3 years. In September. 1900, Mr. Jumper sold a farm 
of 300 acies, near Aberdeen, for $3,500, which he had tried to sell 2 years before for 
$2,000. The farms are being bought chieflv by farmers for their sons, and now and 


then by a farmer from another State. (740. ) 
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SoMern States. — Mr. W hite says it would be difficult to make a comparison between 
the prices of land in the South to-day and before the war, because lands were not 
generally for sale before the war; the owner did not need money and would not sell 
at any price. After his death the family moved away, and the land has been cut up 
and sold off. Mr. White supposes that land would bring a greater price in money 
before the war than now. (423.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that land values have been steadily diminishing everywhere 
east of the Mississippi for the past 25 years, but he thinks no more so in the South 
than in other sections. Many plantations that were once worth $40 or $50 an acre 
have declined to $6 and $8 an acire. Cotton lands suffered very materially after the 
war; then there was something of an increase in the price, followed by a decrease 
in the last few years. Mr. Hale says, however, that in his section of Georgia there 
has been a rather steady but slight appreciation in agricultural values during the 
j^t decade, which he attributes to the diversification of crops, and especially the 
development of peach culture. (382. ) 

Mr. Wkddkrburn says the value of agricultural property is not kept up in Viiginia 
except under exceptional circumstances. In counties adjoining Washin^n, valley 
counties, and some sections where mining industries have been established and many 
people have come, land has increased in value; but as a rule, outside of these special 
localities, the value has diminished. Mr. Wedderburn attributes the decline to two 
causes: (1) the decline in prices of agricultural products, and (2) an insufficient 
population, white labor being kept away to a certain extent bv the negro labor. 
(622.) 

Mr. Wedderburn says the price of land l)etween Washington and Leesburg, Va., 
generally ranges from $100 to $1^ an acre. In the tobacco portion of the State thou- 
sands of acres were for sale a few years ago at less than the cost of the improvements. 
Mr. Wedderburn bought land there at from $2 to $10 an acre, and thinJcs the same 
could still be done. Around Danville, where they have gone into the bright 
tobacco culture, he supposes lands have gone up materially. The valley lands have 
always been high, nmning from $25 to $100 an ac;re, according to the distance from 
the railroad. Loudoun County land runs from $40 to $50, and perhaps $60 around 
villages and towns. Lands in Prince William County, within 30 miles of Wash- 
in^on, have sold at auction in the last few years for less than $1 an acre. (623. ) 

Mr. Wedderburn siiys timber land near Bristow and Nokesville, Prince William 
County, lying 5 or 6 "miles from a station, was l)Ought for $2 and $3 an acre, and 
after the heavy timber was cut off, was sold for $1 an acre or anything it would 
bring. (623.) 

Mr. Clohan, of Martinsbuig, W. Va., testifies that land in that locality is worth 
fully as much as it was in 1880. The prices are not as high as they were in 1868 in 
inflated currency, but it is worth as much for fanning. Old men in Berkeley County 
say that land in that section has been of a certain fixed value for nearly 100 years. 
The best land would now bring $50 or $60 an acre. The farms that are on the mar- 
ket are the heavy limestone soils not particularly adapted to the growing of fruit, 
but splendidly adapted to grain and grass. Before the war this class of land was sola 
at $40 and $60, about the present prices. (600. ) 

Mr. Nall testifies that agricultural lands in Kentucky are not as valuable — that 
is, not as salable — ^as they were some years ago. He attributes the decline, however, 

« to the improved purcha.sing power of money; going back 25 years, he thinlw 
e land would brin^ less in gold than now. (811. ) 

Mr. Nall testifies that in the blue-grass seidion of Kentucky the prices of good 
farm lands ran^ from $30 to $60 an acre, or near the towns $40 to $80 an acre. 
Fancy places will sell from those prices up to $150, according to improvements. There 
are a few sections in the western part of the Slate where the values would nearly 
equal those of the blue-grass section, but in most counties improved agricultural 
lands can be had at from $10 to $20 an acre. In the mountain section the amount of 
timber and the mineral prospects contribute largely to the selling value of land. 

Mr. White testifie-s that land in North Carolina in a state of cultivation will sell 
for from $6 to $30 an acre; $26 is called a very good price. Plenty o^ land can be 
bought for from 60 cents to $3. Good farm land will rent for $3 or ^ an acre per 
annum. Six years’ rental will buy arable land; woodland can be bought for what it 
would rent for. (422, 423. ) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that before the war the 
usual price of average land was about $10 an acre. Near the towns it has risen 
recently to $80 or $40 an acre, but remote from the towns it has hUlen to ^ or $8. 
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Mr. pREK, of Conyers, Ga., testifies that there has been a fall in the price of real 
estate for a number of years, but during the 12 months preceding the date of his 
testimony (March, 1900) prices had Iwen steady, owing to a demand for real estate. 
The average value of land in his county was $20 an acre. (460. ) 

Mr. Stbvenb testifies that the value of agricultural lands in Georgia has greatly 
advanced since 1897. (915.) 

Mr. Nxjnnally testifies that iraprove<i lands in Georgia are worth from $10 to $20 
an acre.* (457.) 

Mr. Redding testtfies that improved farms can he bought in Georgia for from $5 to 
$10 an acre. Near the towns the prices are $20 and $30, but there would be no diffi- 
culty in l)uying a very fair farm, with a goo<i house and in a gocxl haration, at $10 an 
acre almost anywhere in Georgia. The gullies are generally filled un, and people are 
making fair crops. Mr. Retlding does not know a single place in the State that can 
be called abandonetl, 'though there are some old fann estates locke<l up in some way. 
(460.) 

Mr. Poole testifies that before the war land in Alabama was worth from $25 to 
$100 an acre, but after the war the value diminished very rapidly, and for a number 
of years there was no demand. The citizens were very ixwr. Mr. Poole estimates 
that the lands fell to an average of $10 an acre, hut says that within the past decade 
they have more than doubled in value; lands worth $10 ten years ago are now worth 
from $20 to $25. (922.) 

Mr. Poole says that in the southern p&rt of Alabama there are large yiigin pine 
forests, and the increase in tlie price of labor has stimulated the building of saw- 
mills all over southern Alabama. The juiie lands have increased in value 100 per 
cent in the past decade. The timl»er is generally tran8])orted by mil, but there are 
several rivers. Mr. Poole says Alabama has some of the finest pine lands in the 
United States. Lumber is shipixxl all over the world from Mobile and Pensacola, 
Where there are ordinarv facilities for the transportation of timl)er, the lands bring 
from $3 to $10 an acre. (922, 923. ) 

Mr. Gage testifies that, the value of land in the Memphis district, particularly in 
Arkansas and Mississippi and the rich bottom land of the hills, has increased in 
value a great deal within a few years. (492. ) 

Mr. Kyle, of Panola County, Miss., testifies that there has l>een an increase in the 
value of land in his countv in the past deca<ie, the price of cotton having improved. 
(465.) 

Mr. Balch, of Little Rock, Ark., testifies that prices of Southern farm lands 
were very low in 1893, 1894, and 1895, but have a^lvanced very materially since the 
return of normal conditions. Mr. Balch represents the owners of timber lands which 
have advanced from $1.25 in 1896 to $6 and $7 early in 1900, the area on the market 
having diminished. (495, 496. ) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Tennes.‘«ei‘, testifies that unimprove<l Mississippi liottom lands 
are bought atalxait $6 or $8 an a(!re. A railroad acquired about 600,000 acres of 
land and fixe<l a uniform price of al>out$6 an acre, giving 5 years’ time for payment in 
installments, at 6 per cent interest; and private citizens sold at about the same price. 
Usually 10 or 20 lier cent is jiaid down. Sonietimi^ there has been a disposition to 
sell this land without any payment down, liecafise everything done upon it improves 
its condition. (486.) 

' Oalifoniia . — A statement by the president of the State Board of Trade of California, 
presented by Mr. Turnbull, sets mrth that in 1890, when the prices of fruits were 
very high, it was not unusual for orange growers to net $500 an airre, and fruit growers 
^neralTy could show i^l interest on orchards valued at $1,000 an ac^re. Fruit grow- 
mg gave a fictitious value to the available fruit lands. Land devoted to geiieral farming 
went to enormous figures— $100 or $200 an acre. Land can now be bought at one- 
third, or even less, of the prices of those lioom days. In those days large tracts were 
held by individual owners who would neither sell nor subtlivide. Now the great 
ranches are being broken up and offered in small tracts at reasonable prices. Tlien; 
never was a more favorable time to secure homes in California at fair prices than at 
present. (988.) 

Mr. Naftsqer says that probably nowhere else on the continent are the prices of 
land so divergent as in California. There are vast areas of broken mountain lands 
and desert lands that are practically worthless. Grazing lands are worth from a^ut 
$2.50 to $10 an acre. Lands upon which cereals can bo grown are worUi from $15 
to $50 an acre. Fruit lands with water are worth $100 to $400 an acre, depending 
upon the reliability of the water supply, the nearness to markets, the quality of 
the soil, the character of the fruit they will produce, the freedom from froata. etc. 
(051. 052.) ^ 
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. digest; — ^MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

F. The IndiMtrlal reTolutlon In agrlenlture.— L BentflcUl tifiMti of 
improved machinery.— Mr. Ketchum, of New Jersey, says that improved agricultural 
machinery has been of great benefit to farmers. He does not know how they could 
continue farming without it. (135.) 

Mr. Dye says improved machinery has had very great infiuence both in the East 
and in the 'W est upon the conditions of farming. It has especially enabled the open- 
ing of enormous territories in the West which could not have been economically 
worked otherwise. (96.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says machinery has facilitated the raising of crops and 
to some extent compensated for tne decline in the price of wheat. (793. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says improved agricultural machinery does away with a great deal 
of labor and makes possible the production of larger crops at a smaller cost, thus 
giving a margin of profit. (896. ) 

Mr. George says that improved machinery has made possible the thorough culti- 
vation of the soil, increased the yieldj and lessened the cost of production. (228. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, says there is no question that machinery 
has increasea procluction and reduced the cost of pro<luction, and will result in the 
using of less land, more intensive cultivation, and better results. (396. ) 

Cheapening of production.— Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture, says the farmer can produce more cheaply than 25 or 30 years ago, by rea- 
son of improved machinery and appliances. (617.) 

Mr. George says the cost of production in ^riinilture has greatly decreased witli 
the development of modern facilities. He estimates that it costs not more than one- 
fourth as much to produce a bushel of w’heat as it did 40 years ago when wheat was 
cut with a cradle. (220. ) 

Mr. Ager savs that improved agricultural machinery enables the farmer to pro- 
duce a great deal more at less expense than fonnerly. He thinks that with the 
amomit and class of labor available in Maryland it would not be possible to carry on 
agriculture without the assistance of machinery. (115.) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, thinks there has been a decrease in the cost of 
produ(!tion of farm products within the past 20 years by the use of labor-saving 
machinery. (600.) 

Mr. Holmes says the farmer is using better and more labor-saving machines and 
implements than ever before, and the human labor element in Agricultural produc- 
tion is probably diminishing relatively to the amount of the product. In the case 
of corn, in 1855 the shovel plow was used for marking rows and for cultivating, and 
the hoe for planting. The stalks w'ere cut with knives, and the com was husked 
and shelled by hand. In 1894, plowing was done with the gang plow' and com 

f danter, a machine was used for cutting and bimiing the stalks, and a combined 
making and fodder-cutting machine and a steam com sheller w'ere used. The 
investigations of the Department of Jjabor show that machines and improved imple- 
ments nave reduced the human labor cost i>er bushel from 35.77 to 10.67 cento, or 
70.6 per cent, and the time of human labor from 274 to 41.3 minutes, or 84.9 per 
cent. Striking reductions in the time and cost of human and animal labor in the 

S roduction of other crops are also shown. Mr. Holmes calls attention to the great 
ifference lietween the time when 20 minutes of human labor were required to husk 
a bushel of corn with a husking peg, and 102 minutes to haul the stalks to a barn 
and cut them into fod<ler, and the present, when 17J minutos are sufiScIent to haul 
the same stalks to a busker and husk the corn and at the same time cut the stalks 
into fodder by steam; “and there was a transition from one agricultural age to 
another when a man ceased to exf>cnd 100 minutes of labor in shelling a bushel of 
corn by hand, and employeil a steam sheller by which a bushel of corn is shelled in 
a minute and a half. When farmers reaped their wheat with sickles and bound the 
straw by hand, hauled the sheaves to the l>arn and thrashed the grain with fiails, 
these o^rationa, .applied to 1 bushel of wheat, I'equireil the labor (3 1 man for 160 
minutes, whereas tfiis work is now done, by the use of a combined reaper and 
thrasher operated by steam, with 4 minutes of human labor.” ( 167. ) 

Professor Daveni'ort testifies that the 8-foot-cut mowing machine not only reduoes 
the cost of mowing by more than half in comparison with the 4-foot-cut maonine, hut 
the life of the marine is doubled, because it is no harder on the machine to cut 8 feet 
of grass than 4. The cost of producing the hay crop has been greatly reduced by the 
invention of a rake that delivers the nay in a continuous stream at the side, so that 
it can be followed immediately by a hay loader. Professor Davenport says tne same 
w true of the other crops. The Breed weeder nokonly cultivatee com four times as 
fast as it was fonnerly done, but cultivates it better and reidaces several cultivations 
by the old method, thus cheapening production. (267.) 
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Saving of /o6or.— Mr. Acer, of Maryland, testifies that with improved machinery 
fanners do not require the amount of labor they formerly needed. Where 6 or 6 
‘men were formerly employed during harvest, 1 or 2 are now sufficient. The machin- 
ery also makes the work lighter. (104.) 

Mr. CixiHAN, of Martinsbiii^g, W. Va., estimates that there lyia been a diminution 
of one-fourth in the number employed in agricultural labor in his section of that 
State within 15, 20, or .30 years, due to the introduction of such improved maithinery 
as self-binders, mowers, hayrakes, hayforks, etc. Fifteen years ago a good deal of 
mef^ow was cut by the scwthe, and grain was all cut by the cradle within the limits 
of time mentioned. Another effet^t of improved machinery is that the farm laliorers 
do not have as regular work as they did 15 or 20 years ago^ the work is hurried 
through as rapidly as possible The drudgery of farm labor has been -diminished by 
the present methods, however. (591.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, says that the reaper, the mower, and the cotton 
planter have displaced a great deal ot labor. The more skilled and reliable laborers 
get perhaps 25 per cent more than the common laborers; but this advance does not 
make up for the wages formerly paid to cradlers, hay cutteih, and cotton-seed sowers. 
Cradlers were paid more than double what is now paid for the same work done by 
machine. (816. ) 

Mr. Nunnally estimates that there has been a diminution of one-third in the 
number of farm laborers in Georgia, although the iwpulation has steadily increased. 
The work is now done mostly by men, the females being employed only in light 
work, such as chopping com, hoeing, and picking cotton, w'hile a laige majority 
remain in the house the year round. Work is so facilitateil by machinery that there 
is less necessity for manual lalwr. The work of 0 or 8 men is now ai^complisheil by 1 . 
The reaping hook is .a dream of the past, and the MciCormick reaper and 2 mules do 
the wort of 8 good men. (454. ) 

Dr. Crowell says improved machinery has reduce<l the farmers’ wage bill very 
considerably, and increased the siSe of farms. (344. ) 

Mr. Spear, of Vermont, says farming has become less drudgery and more of a 
business in consequence of improved machinery and improved methods. (402. ) 

Mr. Wn.aoN, of Illinois, says improved machinery has done away with the drudg- 
ery of the farm, thqugh there is still hard work to be done. (243.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain (irowers’ Coojierative Association, 
estimates that 1 man driving a self-bin<ler with 3 or 4 horses can accomplish as much 
in a day as he could do with a cradle in 5 days. (711. ) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of IMucation of South 
Dakote, says that when he first worketl on a farm it took 5 binders to follow a 
machine, 1 man to rake off, and 1 to carrv the bundles together; now a hire<l girl 
freouently drives a machine that does it all. (938. ) , 

Mr. Budge, of North Dakota, says it would lie impracticabh; to settle U}) the country 
and raise w'heat without machinery. Machinery has removed the drudgery from farm 
life to some extent and farming is nbw alaiut as easy as anything one can do. The 
only drudgery aliout the farm is taking care of the bam. (852. ) 

Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Aaron Jones, Master of 
the National Grange, agree that the introduction of imjmived agricultural machinery 
has notdwreased the juice of farm labor, although it has somewhat decreastd employ- 
ment during harA'estiiig and haying. The w'ork has lieen rendered much less severe 
by the use of machinery. (5, 33. ) 

Intensive culture. — Mr. Ketchum, of New* Jersey, thinks Uie cost of prcwluction of a 
crop is about the same now as it was in 1860, notwithstanding the use ot^ improved 
machinery'. Farm labor costs a great deal more and it is necetmry to use commercial 
fertilizers. Machinery has brought about a more intensive fanning in New Jersey, 
so that about the same amount of labor is emjdoyed as 30 f>r *10 years ago. ( 132, 136. ) 

Professor Davenport thinks the impression that agricultunsts would be crowded 
out of employment by improved machinery was entirely groundless. The introduc- 
tion of machinery has vastly extended agricultural ojierations. It has extended the 
acreage under cultivation, and has incfesued the amount of labor j>er acre bestowed 
ujion the land. He does not think it has decreased the total number of men 
employed on the land. The cheapness ol machine pro<luction has enabled farmers 
to intensify their agriculture; they employ about as many men as they ever did, 
and do more thin^. ( 256, 267. ) 

i)iv^)!ca<um.~^r. Coles, of New Jersey, st^s that improvements in agricultural 
machinery have been the cause of more diversined crops. (125. ) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, thinks machinery has not 
decreased the demand for labor on the hum, but has opened up new avenues of 
industry that have given employment to those formerly engaged inohand labor, and 
so improved the condition of wbor. (320.) 
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Educatumal affect of improved (tgricultural implements. — Mr. Powerh rerards improve<l 
farm machinery aa an educational factor — one of the great factora in flic elevation of 
agricultural labor; it has stimulated greater intelligence on the part of laborers and 
otherwise improved the intellectual status oft the American farmer. He regards the 
comparatively slight use of machinery in the South as one explanation of the lack of 
agricultural progress in that section. (171 , 183. ) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, savs the natural effect of improved machinery is 
to raise the quality of labor, more intelligence and skill being required for its profit- 
able use. Yet this is offset somewhat by the different quality of labor seeking our 
shores. (884. ) 

Professor Davenport says the use of improvcnl machinery necessitates a higher 
grade of agricultural labor; at least some of the lalK>r employed on a fann should be 
of higher grade, though not necessarily all of it. On the other hand, there is per- 
haps le.ss manual skill on the part of fann laborers than formerly. There is no call 
for expert cradlers, expert binders, etc. (256. ) 

2. Disadvantages of machine prodnction. — Mr. M. F. Gkeelev, of South Dakota, says 
the use of improved machinery, with the opning up of so much easily tilled prairie 
land, has tended to reduce the pnce of gram, and it has ruined many a man to buy 
machinery when he could not pay for it and did not need it. (938. ) 

Mr. Moran concedes that machinery has reduced the cost of production to some 
extent, yet in the days of the cradle it appeared to be easier for the farmer to pay 
his debts than now; the hours of labor also are longer than in' the old days. (711. ) 

3. Agricultural implements in the South.— Mr. Powers says machinery is not u^ to 
so large an extent in the South as in the North, chiefly bemuse the negro laborer has 
not been educated up to its use, and also because com is raised less in the South than 
in the North. (171.) 

Mr. Nunn ALLY says the Southern farmers can not trust their tenants with machin- 
ery, except one or two simple things like cotton-seed planters. Where machinery is 
used the owner of the fann operates it with the assistance of his family and one or 
two hired hands. (466, 467.) 

Mr. Wedderburn says the farms of Virginia are not large. The fanners use the 
mower, reaper, thrashing machine, and grain drill, and buy the latest improved 
plows and cultivators. In the larger w'heat-growing sections, where a man raises 300 
or 400 bushels, the binder is used. (625.) 

Mr. LovaioY says there is very little improved machinery used on the farms of 
Georgia. Not even sulky plows or reapers and binders are employed. The whites 
are somewhat l)ctter able to axlapt themselves to machinery than the negroes, but 
even among them there is so little mechanical skill that they scarcely know how to 
put together and repair machines. Moreover, where lal)or costs only from $6 to |8 
per month, it is (jheaper than machinery for many kinds of work. (79, 80.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that almost every kind of improved machinery nas been 
introduced in Georgia, and within 2 years the increase in the use of machinery has 
been particularly marked. The management of improved machinery requires a 
more intelligent class of laborers than formerly, and has been accompanied with an 
improvement in methods of cultivation as great as in other sections of the Union. 
The introduction of improved machinery has made it possible to produce all crops 
at very much less expense, and therefore at greatly increased profits. (906, 916.) 

Mr. Kkddinc; testifies that 2-hor8e cultivators that will plow out a row of cotton at 
one trip have been introduced to some extent, but are not used largely in Geoigia. 
He thinks improved machinery will come into use with the increa^ cultivation of 
cereals. He lielieves that machinery benefits the fanner, but not the laborer, (463. ) 

Mr. Poole, of Alaliama, says it is hard to teach the colored laborer the use of 
improved methods of agriculture; consequently the large farmers of Alabama often 
pursue very much the old system employed by their fathers and grandfathers. New 
machinery is being brought into Alabama very generally, however. Some years 
ago all the cotton was sown by hand; now cotton planters are always us^. 'The 
oats and the wheat grown in the Tennessee Valley were formerly cut with the old- 
fashioned cradle; now the McCormick binder and reaper are generally used. There 
are numerous labor-saving machines, such as cultivators, stalk cutters, etc. The 
planters have dreamed of a cotton picker, but have not been able to obtain any- 
thing successful. The <leparture of the young laborers to the mines forces the 
farmers to resort to these labor-saving machines to supply the deficiency, but so far 
there has been an abundance of labor to meet all demands. (921.) 

Dr. Stubbs, diret^tor of the lA>uisiana ex|)eriment stations, while admitting that 
very little improved machinery has been introduced in cotton culture, declares that 
in cane and nc» culture Louisiana is up to date. During the past de^e the rice 
growers of Louisiana have adopted the most improved machinery that has ever bemi 
used in growing rice. It is the process used for wheat raising in the West, with 
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iPlIli^liQddQ^ The kiid is broken with gimg plows and harrow^ wHh «n6^ 

>jpim;4*hi»ae harrows, and the rice Is seeded with g^ain drills or broadcast ieedm^ 
harvested with self-binders and steam thrashers. The resnlt is a very bw cost 
0r. Stabbs cannot see how there can be a profit, as is claimed, in rice cultoze In 
Hawaii, where the Chinese transplant it by hand in water. » (770, 77fi. ) 

Mr. Halb testifies that where, improved machinery is used in the Soutli it increases 
the wiwes of those who are able to handle it (376. ) 

Mr. IbwEBs believes that machinery will ultimately be applied to the staples of the 
Sonth. When the Southern negro has acquired a mechanical education, and when 
the o^ton grower has the same grade of intelligence and knowledge of mechanical 
principles as the wheat raiser of the North, there will be the same progress in maohin- 
dry and with it the same general advancement. ( 172. ) 

4. Osstatioa of mtohaaioal ^ roaroif.— Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, while declar->^! 
ng that the inventdrs of amcuTtural machinery have created a new agricultutwthat 
las filled the earth with plenty undreamed of before, continues: 

** intermt and progress in the mechanics of agriculture seem to belong to a period that is past, 
rhe gin is more than a century old. Gultivators, horse hoes, and seed drills were used In this coon- 
ry before the Revolution. Steel hoes were manufactured and sold cheaper in 1881 than they can be 
ought for to-d^. It is more than a generation since the American reapers, mowers, and thrashers 
DOk the first pri^ at ttie Paris IntemaUonal Exposition of 1866, and since 144 bushels of wheat per 
land WM cut and thrashed daily on the Huffman ranch In California, a performance which could not 
e excelled, even if equaled, by the implements and machinery now in use. The period of greatest 
roi^rlty and development in agriculture was during the golden decade of 1850-1860. The mcreese 
ti the value of farm implements and machinery in those 10 years was 62 per cent. In the twosuc- 
eraing notwi^tanding the growth of the population, the vast areas f>f fresh lands brought 

nder cultivation, and the enormous additions to the agricultural products of the country. The 
icrease in the value of the Implements and machinery employed on farms barely equaled the 
icre^ of the single decade preceding. The value of agricultural implements manufactured In 
re United States increased 160 per cent between 1860 and ispo (we were supplying the trade of the 
[orld), betw^ 1860 and 1870 the increase was only 122 per cent, and between 1870 and 1880 it fell to 
> per cent. The manometure of farm implements has fallen more and more into the hands of luge 
^ncerns, which have bought out smaller ones, and hold a monopoly (»f the business. One comnany, 
a harrow trust, has in recent years bought up 21 other companies and advanced the price or^dr 
products M much as 31 per cpnt. These trusts possess themselves of every new patent, holding it for 
their exclusive use, or what Is worse, supproBsing it, to avoid the additional expense of new and 
Improved models. Experts declare that it woiild pay many manufacturers to give away their * 
machines for the profit to be found in selling duplicates of parts that break or wear out from fealty 
oonstroction.” 


Mr. Hammond does not know of any improvement that has been introduced in the 
last 30 years except the com harvester aiffl shredder. The lack of advance is not for 
lack of effort, as is shown by the records of the patent office. In the list of patents 
for the 3 months ending June 30, 1893, 25 improvements in plows and 21 in planters 
are entered. But the advances that are made are not brought to thebotice of the 
jburmers. The dealers in agricultural machinery prefer to to on in the old ruts. The 
Department of Agriculture gives no attention to agricultural machineiy, and the 
agficultural colleges and experiment stations imitate it. Among the 491 officials 
employed in 1892 in the 61 colleges and 52 experiment stations of the United States, 
only 6 persons were concerned with the mechanics and engineering of agriculture. 
Only arout 6 per cent of the courses of instruction had to do with agricultaral 
mechanics. H the Departmen t of Agriculture wou Id establish a di vision of mecbraics, 
and would in its bulletins give information of mechanical improvements, the mechmn- 
^1 j)rogres8 of agriculture would be more like that of other occupations. (816-619, 


6. of agrfenltnral imnlomanti. — Mr. Moran says a self-binder costs the farmer 

from f Ip to $135, bought of course on time, with interest at 7 per cent. The first 
plf-mnder Mr. Moran purchased cost $300, and $15 for fre^nt, with* 7 per cent 
^terert added. In the early days, on the other hand, the firmer used -a cradle 
which cost only a trifle. . (710. ) 

Mr. Towmm says a reaper which was not a self-binder cost in 1870 about $850 or 
$40(1; a self-biDder is now bought for $125. A better plow can now be boi^t f6r 
$12 than for $28 in 1870 jmd so on with other machines and all other arfldea pur- 
chased by the farmer. When a rei^)er cost $400 a man had to go with each macnitie 
to teach the people to use it-a high-priced mechanic who had to spend, on an aver- 
age, 10 dayswith jsvery porchaaer. That added at least $100 to the price of a flist- 
cte reaper. When a gr^ many farmers have been educated In Ihis way they, in 
turn, teach the other fanners, and that expense is eliminated. ( 183, 187.) 

Mr. WiDDBRstnur testifies that plows ana most steel implemente are higher than 
^ were 3 to 6 yean b^ore the date of his testimony (June, 1900). He im 
im authority of a Uongrenfional report, made probamy during the nily-ee(X)i^ 
Coomm, that some mamipes were at Uiat time s4hng in Btmope and CiMli'id 
conodmlfiyloww prices than in thtecoimt^^ (625.) 
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6. Farm implements for the South American trade. — Professor DAYRNPoirr says Amer- 
ican manufacturers of farm implements cater to the South American trade by making 
the kind of machines wanted there. Some of the regular designs can not be used in 
South America because the laborers are not able to operate them. The machinery 
must be comparatively simple. (270.) 

Cji. Tlie new affricullure. — 1. Becent improvements. — Professor Dave.vi*okt 
declares that farm life and farm labor have taken on a new asi^ect within the hwt 
decade. Tlie drudgery of the farm has been wonderfully lessenetd, and more skilled 
melliods introduced. Only within the last few years have farmers commenct'd to 
take daily papers and concern themselves with public questions, or to feel that other 
occupations are interested in agri(;ultnre. Even yet the average farmer has no con- 
ception of the light in which agriculture and agricultural i)eople are esteemed by the 
Iea(ling men of tlie country. (258.) 

Professor Davenpcjrt reinarks a rising grade of intelligence among farmers. Typical 
American agriculture is a profession as truly as law, medicine, or the ministrv. Th(i 
agriculture of America is represented especially by the great section west of tJit' Alle- 
gheny Mountains and east of the Rockies, where the jiopulation is made up of the 
New "England type, the Dutch from Pennsylvania, the old English aristoenu^N' from 
Virginia, some of the SoutluTii element, and, in the north, Scandinavian immigrants. 
This mixed population has no j)arallel in the world. (259. ) 

Professor Davenport sums up by saying that the condition of the farmer is lietter 
than lie has ever known it before and is steadily improving. The general tendency 
has been upward all the time. (267. ) 

2. The passing of agricnltnral discontent. — Mr. Aaron .Tones, master of the National 
(grange, testifies that the jieriod of disc<»ntent among farmers is passing away, owing 
to the increased comforts of farm life and the better kiu»wletlge of the farmers as to 
the relative advantages which they enjoy. The farmers’ organizations have taught 
their membei*s to understand the valu(‘ of their homes, their food, their horses and 
carriages, etc. (.‘^4.) 

3. The future of agriculture. — Mr. KE'rmiirM’s opinion is that supply and ilerrmnd 
will ecpialize themselves, porhaiis witliin the present generation, ana that when they 
are brought iicarlv to a balance farming will he as gocMl as anv other business. 
(165,136.) 

Mr. Stock WEI, L says the agriculture of New England is improving. Wealtli .sees 
the coming cliaiigi^ and invf‘sts for future jirolit. Tlie farmer is not discouragis.1, but 
looks forward to tbei^oming iirosjicrity. He realizes thedignity and importance of his 
calling, and .secs that tliroiigli coo|)eration ami united effort nmcli can be accomplished 
to improve and advanci? his position. (904,905.) 

IT. FARM OWNERSHIP, TENANCY, AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

A. Ac*qiiiNiUoii and owiiersliiii »1* fariii^i.— 1. By farmers (see also, as 
regards negroes, IV C 4, j), (wxxiv). — Mr. Powek.s .^ay.s that while only a small pro- 
portion of the t*arlier immigrants to this country wen^ able to become farm owin‘rs, a 
largi? proportion of the later iiiiniigratioii has ri.‘jen to ownership, assisted by liberal 
land laws. (171.) 

New JevKi'ff. — Mr. ()()le.s, uf Ntav Jersey, says then? are a numlier of instances in 
his vicinity of persons whose parents were farm laliorers acquiring farms of their own. 
(124.) 

M'mnewln. — Mr. Mou.w, of (fraceville, Minn., declares it almost im[)ossible fora 
young man to purchastj a honu? at the jiresent ])rieos of land, go in debt for the laml, 
and also for the neciessary implements, horses, and cattle, ami get out of debt 
within his natural life. In his opinion a young man who starts with nothing as a 
fann laborer (;an not generally ac<iuire a farm ot his own. IMr. Moran admits that 
there are some instancies, however, where wheat land can he bought and paid for 
during the purchaser’s lifetime. ( 710. ) 

Norik QiroUna. — Mr. White sa^vs a surprisingly large iiumlH*r of cohired i>eople in 
North Carolina have purchased little plots of ground. Mr. White thinks this is true 
also of the people in the western part of the State, who are largely white. Thest) 
mountaineers, as a rule, are jioor people, but possibly are not a.s poor a.s the colored 
l>eople in the eastern part of the State. The wealth of the State coiisi.*<ta in small 
possessions. (420, 421. ) 

Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, who has been engaged in selling property as an 
agent for 20 years, testifies that men who contract to pay for property in 3 years fre- 
quently have to be carried 10 years. The home is lost only in a few instances; public*, 
sentiment condc'iims it, and the poor returns from farming do not make the sellers 
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anxious to get possession of the land. In his experience 2 men out of about 40 sur- 
rendered tlieir purchases. (436. ) 

Georgia. — Mr. Redding thinks the white farmers of Geoigia generally own the 
land they farm. (448.) 

Mr. Stevens says that by the census of 1890, out of 352,059 families in Georgia, 
110,639 were reported as owning their farms and homes, and the proportion own- 
ing free of encumbrances was nearly 97 per cent. There were 241,400 families hir- 
ing homes and farms. 

A goo<l many of tlie tenant farmers of Georgia are buying laml at from $3 to $7 an 
axTC. They have from 5 to 7 years in which to ])ay for it, and so long as a man keeps 
up his improvements and pays the interest (8 per cent by special agreement) there is 
no tendency to force him to pay the principal. (912, 914.) 

Mr. Nunnallv testifies that the young men of his section of Georgia are very 
anxious to procure farms, and work hard to that end. (457. ) 

Mmmippi. and Tmuemee. — Mr. Kyle is of the opinion that the white farmers of 
Mississippi generally own their homes. (469, 470.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, estimates that 80 or 90 per cent of the white farmers in 
that vicinity own their farms. The mortgages have been greatly reduced owing to 
the advance in cotton. (503. ) 

2. As investments.— Mr. George says that in Illinois many of the best farms have 
been j)urcha8ed as investments by bankers, merchants, and the more successful 
farmers. The large farms are going into the hands of men wlio have money, who 
hold them for a rise in pricci or rent them for $5 or $6 an acre. (221. ) 

B« Farm niortg:a|;eA* — Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, remarks that 
in many cases tlie mortgage represents the purchase money of the farm. Where it 
does not, it is rather an indication of unfortunate local conditions or of poor individual 
management than a fundamental cause of geneml <lepression. (1012. ) 

Mr. Powers .«ays there are three times as many mortgages foreclosed in the Ea.st 
as in the West, and that the question of <lebt is ten timt*8 as great in certain parts of 
New York and New England as in the Western and Southwestern States. (175. ) 

Mr. WiETiNQ, Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that as a re.snlt of 
the high prices of fann pro<lucts from 1860 to 1873 farm lands in New York were 
very highly valued. Many farms were bought on time at high prices and mortgaged, 
an(( when prices fell and the value of land shrank many farmers lost what they had 
invested. (993.) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that farmers in that section are occa- 
sionally sold out by the sherin. In the great majority of cases they have been draggeil 
down by buying at high prices years ago. (129. ) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., U^tifies that the majority of farms in that section 
are mortgaged, though not heavily. The mortgages are being paid off, however, 
and many that could pay them off prefer to keep a mortgage on the farm and keep 
the money to buy extra land. The average interest on farm mortgages is 8 [ler cent. 
Many mortgages were made to acquire more land. Mr. Prom thinks it was wise for 
the farmers to Ikutow for that purpose. He does not look upon the great numlier 
of mortgages a.s an indi(;ation or adversity; they aid the development of the country, 
w'hich could not have developed on a cash liasis. 

Mr. Prom says most of the farms in his section are bought on credit. lAnds can 
be bought on croj> payments, or for so many thousand bushels of wheat. In the crop- 
payment plan the purchaser binds himself to pay one-half the grrin he raises every 
year, retaining the other half for seed and expenses; thus he can gra<lually pay for 
the farm. Mr. Prom pronounces this an excellent plan. (790. ) 

Mr. Jumper, of Alierdeen, S. Dak., estimates that two-thirds of the land in the 
northern tialf of South Dakota hasgone into the hands of mortgage companies. Many 
of the original farmers have IxNJoine tenant fanners liy that pnaxm A good many 
farmers who had filed on a quarter section and had perhaps taken up a preemption 
undertook to extend their farms and punrhased other lands by giving a mortgage on 
all they had, and during the time of the droughts and the low prices of wheat they 
had to lose some of their fanns. A good man\ of them still rent these farms. At 
the time of the early settlement of that part of the country, from 1883 to 1886, many 
young men and young women took up claims and lived, or pretende<i to live, on 
them 6 months, got mortgages on them, and then left and never cArtie back. All the 
land (jwned by the mortgage companies is on the market at reasonable prices, and 
farms are often Iwu^ht back by those who lose them. The mortgage companies are 
largely located in New England, New York, and New Jersey. (733, 7144.) 

Mr. Jumper says that 10 years ago it was easy hf get a 10 per cent farm mortgage 
in his section; now it is hard to get a 6 per cent farm mortgage. Practically no 
mortgages arc being foreclosed. (740.) ^ 
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Mr. Moran estimates that 60 per cent or more of the homesteads taken up in his 
section (western Minnesota) are already mortgaged. (710.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley says there is too great a tendency in the West to nm into debt. 
A man who would not go in debt in the East will unhesitatingly do so in Dakota. 
In a good many cases enterprising young men who have a few hundred dollars can 
get a piece of land, going in debt for tho balance, and make a home and pay for it; 
but that is the only case in which Mr. Greeley approves of mortgaging a fann. 

Mr. Greeley says that in many sections formerly heavily mortgaged the mortgage 
has nearly disappeared. (936.) 

Mr. Stock WELL says there is hardly a town in New England that has not many 
reminders of tlie hard times ex^rienced by the West, that rest as a nightmare on 
the farm-mortgage companies of New England. (892. ) 

Mr. Cix)HAN, of West Virginia, testifies that there are a great many men in his 
locality who were badly involved after the war, or had bought at war prices, who 
kept on struggling and paying their interest up to al)out 1893, when the panic forced 
a great many into liquidation. That, together with the settling up of old estates 
already in liquidation, has caused many changes in real-estate ownership within a 
few years. (693, 690. ) 

Mr. Youmans says the original landholders of South Carolina got in debt soon 
after the war. They all became involved when cotton dropped suddenly in 1866. 
Their land has nearly all b(H?n transferred to other hands, and is now lx)ing lost by 
the second jmrties. The small farmers of South Carolina are being crowded out; 
their farms are being mortgaged more and more each year, until finally they have to 
give up the deeds. They borrow usually of the country merchant or cotton factor, 
who in turn borrows from the North. Mr. Youmans thinks it is only a question of 
time until most of them will l)e draw n into the towms. (120.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that a great many people in that part of the country 
have had to mortgage their land and lose it. He says the majority of farmers are 
now' homeless, because of the loss in raising cotton. (458, 460. ) 

Mr. Lovejoy estimates (June, 1899) tliat half tlie planters in Georgia have mules 
and lands mortgaged as a result of the low price of cotton. (76. ) 

Mr. Poole says that 10 vears ago the plantations of Alabama were largely mort- 
gaged, but the mortgages have l)een rapidly paid off. He estimates that not over 16 
or 20 per cent, or 26 per cent at the very outeide, of the lands of Alabama are now' 
mortgaged. He characterizes the past decade as an era of prosperity in Alabama. 
(922.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, thinks the greater part of land owners in that vicinity 
are mortgaged for a smaller or larger amount. The mortgage loan companies very 
frequently find that they have loaned too much on a tract of land. Quite a numl>er 
of loan and mortgage companies with agencies in Tennessee have thus acquired the 
ownership of land and are renting it. (492. ) 

C. Tenancy. — 1. Extent. — Mr. Powers says the tenancy that involves laige 
holding of land by capitalists of great wealth and a permanent tenant class practi- 
cally never existed in this country, except in New York and some other parts of the 
East. In New York, farms were formerly leased for long periods of time, as 100 
years, and tenants could not become farm owmers. The system bne^ discontent and 
the question became an issue in politics. The new State constitution adopt^ in 1846 
forbade the leasing of farm lands for more than 12 years. In certain imrts of Illinois 
and some other sec.'tions there are a few laige tnuits of land operated by tenants and 
owned by capitalists who wdll not sell it, but these places are few in number. (173. ) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says capitalists, seeing that land is going to he 
valuable— that population will increase, while land will not— are buying up small 
farms wherever the owners are so shortsighted as to part with them, or are getting 
them through mortgages, and putting on tenants. This practice is growing with 
alarming rapidity in the richer portions of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other States, 
in place of the bonanza farms. It is better than bonanza farming, but it is a bad 
thing and ought to be circumvented. (934, 936.) 

Mr. Weddebburn says a great many who have owned farms have become tenant 
farmers, and predicts that the Twelfth Census will show more tenant farmers in this 
country than ever before. (628. ) 

Mr. Stevens cites the census of 1890 as showing that the farms in Georgia culti- 
vated by the owners were about 46 J per cent of the whole, those rented for a money 
value 171 per cent, and those rented for a share of the product 36i per cent. (907. ) 

Mr. White testifies that the farmers who own their land in North Carolina are, as 
a rule, more responsible and respectable than the tenants; though there are some 
very respectable men who do not undertake to buy land, but, taking into considera- 
tion taxes, purchase price, etc., prefer to share crops. (421.) 
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Mr. Poole says that in the Black Belt of Alabama the lands are owned in large 
tracts of 320 to 2,000 acres generally, and frequently a man will work from 50 to 160 
tenants on his place. (019.1 

Mr. Kyle testifies that trie tenant system is almost universal in Mississippi. A 
tenant can cultivate on an average 15 acres for each hand in the family who works 
in the fields. (467.) 

Dr. Stitbus says Louisiana has two distinct classes of cotton planters: (1) Those 
located in the Slississippi bottom, from Baton Rouge to the Arkansas line, consti- 
tuting the Jensas liottoin, with an area of 4,000 or 5,000 square miles, and in the Red 
River bottom, running down from the northwest to below Alexandria, from 2 to 10 
miles in width, “a most magnificent cotton .section.” In the alluvial bottom lands 
are large estates, many of them owned by absentees and w^irked by tenants. (2) 
Between these is “the hill country,” consisting of land covered Avith oak and hick- 
ory and short-leaf pine. In these hills are a large number of small planters who 
grow cotton, corn, oats, and forage crops and raise small <|uantitie8 of stock and 
iK)ultry, make their own buffer and meat, and Hao Avell, doing much of their oAvn 
labor and hiring the help they need during the season. In the alluvial section the 
negro is a tenant; in the hills renting or sharing is the exception. (775.) 

Sir. Norfleet, of Memphis, testifies that the lands in the Yazoo Basin are largely 
operated by persona who rent land and, in some cases at li'iust, subrent to other ten- 
ants. Some who have plenty of money and own as many as 50 mules still rent land. 
Some haA’e paid a.s high as $6,500 rent a year. Hill land in the Memphis district is 
worth fronf $2 to $4 an acre, cash rent, and arable lands of the Mississippi bottom 
from $3 to $6 an acre. (487,488.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, Tenn, says most of the plantations in that vicinity are run 
on the tenant system. (504. ) 

Mr. Peek says the South is rapidly going into industrial sla\'ery, and the lands 
are all getting into the hands of a few men. According to the Eleventh Census, 65 
per cent of the citizens of the country are homeless, and in Georgia 80 per cent are 
m that condition. We qre a nation of tenants. Mr. Peek attributes this condition 
of things to the following causes: (1) The national banks can not loan money on 
real estate, and the State nanks and loan as.sociations loan only at ruinous interest; 
the Georgia banks charge from 8 to 12 jAor cent on real-e.state loans; (2) the pro- 
tective system is not carried far enough; all our agricultural exports an^ sold in <‘om- 
pctition with the pnxiucts of paujier lalior; (3) the State and Interstate Commerce 
commissions are heli)li‘ss to enforce the laAVS. (462-464. ) 

Mr. Naftzoer testifies that in central and northern California the Chinese and 
Japanese are tenants of a very considerable number of fruit orchai’ds. They go 
especially into deciduoiLs fruit groAving and the making of dried fruit. They are not 
engaged to any extent in citrus fruit groAving. (953, 954. ) 

2. Cash renttds and crop sharing . — Xorthem tStotes. — ]\Ir. Poaverh says croj) sharing is 
the old metlitKl of tenancy, as a rule, in the Northern States, ami the most satisfactory 
method where the tenant has only a small capital. Where th(^ Umant furnishe.H the 
implements and liA^e stock he usually rcceiA’es one-half the prodm-t. If the owner »jf 
the farm funiishes all the stock, implements, and .sceil, the tenant retains only om*- 
third. There is now a tendency for tenants to fissumt^ the risk and paV a cash rental 
where their condition is improving. In sections where farm lands are valuable it 
take.s a man of some capital to become a cash tenant, but the most de.<irablc tenants 
are those Avho have cajutal. ( 172, 173.) 

Pndessor Davenport testifies that it is much more common than formerly in New 
England for landlords to stipulate that the tenants n.ust manure the land. (263. ) 

Mr. Speak testifies that there is considerable renting of farms on shares ifi Vermont, 
though the fixed nmtal is on the increa.Me. In share renting the landlord usually 
supplies the stock, tools, and machinery, and mitside expfujses, as for scimI, fertilizers, 
and necessary rtjpairs, are shared equally. The income is also divided ef|ually. (403. ) 

Mr. Stockwell thinks there is very little crop sharing in Ma.MsachuHetts, except in 
a small way. Sometimes a man make.s an agreement with a farmer to raise a crop 
for him on shares, but this is infrequent. (886.) 

Mr. Norkis says that in New York a man rents a farm for so much, agreeing to do 
certain things. Farms are now being worked more extensively on shares than for- 
merly. A man furnishes one-half the seed and does all the work, and the product 
is, as a rule, divided ecjiialiy. In some cases where the OAvner furnishes the teams 
and all seeds, the tenant has one-thinl. When the man who docs the work fur- 
nishes his own team, the owner, perhaps, pays a little more than one-half, under 
certain conditions, as where they run an evaporator. , If a man ovaiiorates the fruit, 
furnishes help, etc., the farmer generally pays him a little bonus. (322.) 
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IVfr. CoLi 3 s, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that there is a good deal of tenant farm- 
ing on shares in that section. Generally, if the fanner owns the stock he farms for 
one-half the crop, finding half the seed, and generally half the commercial fertilizer. 
Where the owner of the land owns everything, ana the- tenant furnishes only the 
labor, he gets one-third of the crop. These terms have always been customary, but 
since there has been so niinh dairying and stock raising the owner of the farm is apt 
to have an interest in the stock also. (125.) 

Mr. Ketch UM, of Mercer County, N. J., says the system of farming on shares is in 
vogue quite extensively in that section, on tne usual terms of one-half er one-third, 
according to the ownership of the stock. (134. ) 

Mr. Brigham, speaking with special reference to Ohio customs, says the owner 
sometimes furnishes all of the stock, tools, etc., in which case the tenant usually 
receives one-third. The owner and tenant sometimes each furnish half of the neces- 
sary supplies and then divide the product equally. In some sections the tenant is 
required to furnish almost everything. The division of the crop depends somewhat 
upon the fertility of the soil. In arldition to his share of the crops the tenant is 
usually allowed a garden plot <if his own and the use of fruit, and certain other privi- 
leges. (9, 10.) 

Mr. Smith, testifies that sugar beets were grown in Michigan almost exclusively by 
those who owned the land until 1900, when there appeared a tendency, especially at 
Holland an<l Benton Harbor, and somewhat at Bay City, to rent fiekffl for cash rent 
to men who knew more alxiut beet growing than the owners did and were willing to 
take chances. The renters were usually Germans or Hollanders. Tlrf factory at 
Holland also rented some land for 1900* and had to pay $8 and $12, and in some 
cases more, per acre. The renters take the land in small tracts, for the most part. 
One German rents 2 acres Iwcausc he has only enough chiklren to work that much; 
anot her man has 5 acres; a company has rented*103 acres at Benton Harlior. (^577-579. ) 

Mr. \\hLsoN, master of the Illinois State Grange, says that the landlord in Illinois 
furnishes nothing but the land and the buildings and receives from one-third to one- 
lialf the crop (probably two-fifths on an average), and cash for all grass lands. 
There are very few farm partnerships in Illinois except in stock. The landlord and 
tenant will each own halt the stock, and the man will put his labor against the land 
and recreive half the proceeds. Asa rule the landlord pays the taxes on the real 
estate, but sometimes the tenant pays part of them. (245. ) 

Mr. Moran testifii^s that farm tenants in western Minnesota usually receive half 
the product, the owner of the land furnishing the seed and usually paying half the 
ai^tual money paid for thrashing. (710.) 

Mr. Prom, a banker of ^lilton, N. Dak., says he owns and farms by tenants 7 
quarter sections near town. He furnishes the seed and pays half the expenses of 
planting and thrashing, and receives half the grain. These are the general terms 
for crop sharing in North Dakota, except that the owner does not ^nerally pay half 
th(5 thrashing; the tenant does all the w^ork and furnishes the thra^ing machine and 
horses. A very small portion of the grain raising of North Dakota is done by crop 
sharing, how'over. The land is mainly owned by actual farmers who do the w'ork 
themselves, excciptthat during harvest there is some transient hired labor. Middle- 
aged men with families of childnm are preferred as tenants. 

Mr. Prom says the tenant gets a certain part of the field for his exclusive use for 
garden stuff, potatoes, etc. The tenant furnishes his own fuel, paying $4 a cord for 
poplar, or $5.50 for oak. (787, 788, 793.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that farm tenants in North Dakota have half the crop if the 
seed is furnished by the land owner, or two-thirds of the crop if they themselves 
furnish the seed and plow the land. 

Southern Stoien, — Mr. Barrett, of Geoi^ia, says a large part of the farm work in the 
South is done by tenants. Sometimes there is a money rent, which, in the section 
w here the witness lives, ranges from $1.25 to $5 jier acre. In other cases the tenant 
pays from 500 to 1,000 jxiunds of cotton for as much land as he can w^ork with 1 
mule, having a house, garden, and wood free. Another common method is known 
as “cropping.” The owner furnishes the mule and its feed and a house for the ten- 
ant; the tenant furnishes the labor and feeds himself; fertilizer and other expenses 
are divided equally, and the owner and the tenant share equally the crop. In all 
these c^s the law gives the owner a first lien on the crop for his rent. (46, 47. ) 

Mr. Graham says there are solutions of North Carolina where a^culture is carried 
orinearly altogether by croppers and renters. The cropper is a farmer whose land- 
lord furnishes the land and utensils and pays for the fertilizers in proportion to his 
part of the crop. The cropper receives from one-third to one-half of the crop. The 
renter furnishes the stock. The landlord furnishes the house, firewood, and fully 
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an acre for garden purixjses, and got« one-third or one-fourth, nion' or hw, of the 
crop. (434.) 

Mr. Nunnally testities that the greater part of the farm work in the South is done 
on the share plan, the lancbw'iier furnishing the stock and feed for the same, all the 
farming implements, dwelling houses, garden plots, firewood, and one-half the fer- 
tilizer, the tenant furnishing the labor and food for the sam^, and the crop being 
equally divided. (455.) 

Mr. ‘Ac.er testifies that the renting of lands is practiced in some kxjalities in Mary- 
land. He knows one gentleman who funiishes everything, and gives the tenant one- 
third of what is sold off the place. In other localities, where land is better, the 
owner furnishes usually one-half the seed and gives the tenant one-half the crop. 
(105.) 

Mr. Wedderbuhn, master of the Virginia State Grange, testifies that in the tobacco 
section of Virginia, south of the James and east of Petersburg, the general plan is 
for the landlord to fimiish only land and houseroom, advancing the tenant’s living 
and charging him for it, and getting one-fourth of the proceeds of the crop as rent. 
In some places the landlord furni^es everything except the labor, and then gets 
about one-thinl. In the northern section of Virginia, near Washington, where land 
is valuable, the land alone is rented for from one-thirdf to one-half tlie crop. Mr. 
Wedderburn thinks the only lien laws in Viivinia are those applied on the advance 
of fertilizers. (620,021.) 

Mr. Clohan, of Martinsbu^g, W. ya., testifies that farming on shares in West 
Virginia is done generally by the whites, though one of the largest farmers in his 
section has a colored cropper, furnishing everything for him. Under the crop-shar- 
ing system in West Virginia the tenant furnishes everything and delivers two-fifths 
of the gross product to the landlonl, the fodder and straw being retained on the farm. 
If the landlord furnishes teams and implements, the tenant gets one-third. Mr. 
Clohan estimates that one-half of the land in his locality is worked under the crop- 
sharing system. The landlords claim that their two-fifths gives them only about 3 
per cent on the money inyesteii. Quite a number of lawyers, bankers, and doctors 
own farms in that vicinity and reside in the citv. (597, 598. ) 

Mr. Nall testifies that the system of crop snaring is growing in Kentucky, espe- 
cially in the blue-grass region, because of the introduction within 15 or 20 years of the 
culture of Burley tobacco, which nearly all the blue-grass (rounties are more or less 
engaged in growing. The owners found that they did not know how to handlti it 
with their colored labor, and induced white labor to come from the more hilly and 
Iioorer sections of the State as tenants. The landlord lets the tenant have whatever 
numlier of acres he wants, furnishes a house, pasturage for a cow and horse, a few 
acres for growing corn, and a garden, either with or without charge, according to 
contract. When the tobacco is .sold at the warehouse and the expense is deducted, 
the tenant gets half and the fanner half. The tenant furnishes the team, or if the 
farmer funiishes it he is entitled to pay for it. (804, 805. ) 

Mr. Nall says that a go(xl deal of com land also is fanne<l by tenants, but in that 
case the tenant, as a rule, is not furnished a house. The tenant furnishes all the 
lalmr and cultivates the land for one-half the product. If the landlord advances 
supplies it liecomes a lien on the crop. (805. ) 

Mr. White testifies that tenants in North Carolina usually farm on shares. They 
rent the ground and furnish their own teams and supplie..'’ and give a third or a 
fourth of the crop as rent for the land. When the landlord furnishes tlie house, 
team, seeds, and implements, they divide e<]ually. Men have often done well on 
these terms. 

When the crop is gathered and reaily for division it is divided into piles and the 
landlonl takes his ^are. Sometimes' the landlonl gathers his share, taking, for 
example, every other row of (om; but the tenant generally gathers the crop. (420. ) 

Mr. White says the tenant sometimes gives so much cotton an acre, or, in lieu of 
cotton, so much money, but money rent is the exception. (420, 421. ) 

Mr. Peek says the tenant system is the rule in Georgia. The land is rented for so 
much cotton, or the landlonl fumishe.s everything except the labor and half the fer- 
tilizer and takes half the crop. (458.) 

Mr. Stevens says that where the tenant system of farming prevails in Georgia the 
average tenant is furnished with a home, water, fuel, pasturage for his stock, a share 
of the fruit on the place, a ganlen, an outhouse for stock, and storage for croiw. In 
the sharing of the crop one-fourth of the cotton, qne-thinl of the corn, and one-half 
of the small grain goes to the landlord, the balance to the tenant. The landlord 
furnishes the land and seed and a share of the fertilia(;r equivalent to his pro rata 
share of the crop. The lands are not let for (continuous periods, but uauafiy from 
year to year, ana if the landlord becomes dissatisfied at the enil of 4he year ne can 
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rliflpense with the tenant, or the tenant may become dissatisfied and has a perfect 
right to go anywhere he chooses. The landlord has no lien and no claim upon the 
property or land except for rent and advances, which only apply to the present crop; 
moreover, the tenant is entitled to the benefit of the homest^ exemptions, which 
are, to every mp who is the head of a family, his household goods, his horse, $300 
worth of provisions, and so on. A tenant who has defaulted on one farm would not 
lie regarded as a first-class tenant, but at the same time he can always get a place; 
some one will take him up. 

Mr. Stevens finds it difficult to give all the reasons why so many of the tenants 
find themselves without my money at the end of the year, but attributes it in part 
to the exorbitant prices paid for goods bought on time, and partly to the ignorance 
and poor management of the tenants. 

Growing crops are not attachable in Georgia, and if the tenant agrees to make 
the crop he does not have to stay the whole year, but can move at any time lie 
chooses; there are no laws in the State to compel him to remain. (907, 909, 911.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says thal payment of rent in 
kind (one-fourth of the corn, one-fifth of the cotton), as was formerly the practice, 
is passing out of use. Money rents are genera ly paid at the rate of $2 an acre for 
average land and more for the best quality. The system of crops on halves, the 
employer finding land, teams, implements, house, fuel, gardens, and half the ferti- 
lizers, is growing in favor. The cost of ginning, steam transportation to market, 
charges for insurance, and selling, are shared etpially and are more than covered by 
the value of tlie seed. This system, as compared with that of hiring labor, gives 
additional security that the crop will be carefully gathered; and the cost of labor is 
54 per cent of the cost of the cotton crop. When land is rented it deteriorates rap- 
idly, but under the sharing system it is kept up. (822. ) 

Mr. Dillingham says lands in Lowndes Countv, Ala., rent for from $2 to $3.50 an 
acre. The cash rent is growing in favor. The share svstcm formerly existed to 
some extent, the landlord giving one-half the crop, or two-thirds if he furnished the 
machinery, but it has been largely superseded. ( 169. ) 

Mr. Poole testifies that in Alabama the owner of the land funiishes the tenant 
house and all the necessary teams and imnlements. The tenant furnishes the laljor 
and gets, generally, one-half the cattle and one-third of the corn and other crops. 
Frequently the landowner furnishes everything, including jirovisions, for, say, 6 
months, and the tenant gets one-third of the crop. (918. ) 

Dr. STUHiis says the negro tenants in the alluvial section of Louisiana are either 
sharers or renters: (1) If the landlord furnishes the house and mules, firewood, and 
feed for the mules, the negro will work the crop and feed himself, and divide equally 
at the end of the season. (2) The renter owns his mules and pays a stipulated rent 
either in cotton, in money, or in cotton per acre. (775. ) • 

Mr. Kyle, a lawyer of Sardis, Miss,, has a place near Friar Point, in the Delta, 
which he rents for about $4 an acre, money rent, to a white man, who subrents for a 
much larger amount to colored people and half a dozen families of Italians. These 
tenants run from one to four horse crops, cultivating about 20 to 25 acres in cotton to 
the home. They generally raise their own meat and corn, and get supplies on credit 
from the chief tpant at the plantation store. Mr. Kyle also has lands in the hills 
where he supplies the labor himself. He does not hire by wages, but some of the 
colored people work on shares and some rent land. In working on shares the custom 
18 for the landlord to furnish the mules or horses and implements, and the products 
equally. No fertilizers are used excejjt composts made on the farm. 

(464, 4o5. ) 

Mr. Gage, a cotton factor of Memphis, testifies that his customers cultivate their 
land soinetimes through croppers and sometimes by dav labor. The share cropper 
IS one who makes a bargain with the landlord to make a crop on shares. Genera^y 
the landlord puts up the land and a mule against the tenant’s labor, and furnish^ 
Die tenant such supplies as he may want for his family during the year, charging him 
an agreed price for everything, generally a little higher than the cash price. The 
tenant, with his wife and children, makes the crop, and in the fall they divide the 
proctjeds, or sometimes the crop itself. Nearly all the tenants are color^, but in the 
northern {lart of Arkansas a good many are white. (492. ) 

Mr. Godwin testifies that he has a stock fann on the Wolf River, about? miles 
east of Meniphis, and rents out his surplus land to tenants, who plant cotton 
mainly. A family cultivates from 26 to 60 acres, as a rule. A man who cultivates 
from 20 to 26 acres will have one plow animal; one who cultivates from 40 to 60 acres 
will have two. Mr. Godwin rents for cotton. For 20 to 26 acres of good land the 
mu cotton; one tenant pays only 4 bales of cotton for 76 acres of good 
land. The tenants supply the implements and materials, but Mr. Godwin supplies 
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the house and all the tire wood they w^ant to cut. There are garden spots of from 
one-fourth to one-half an acre on w'hich some of the tenants raise little crops of 
tobacco and potatoes and keep hogs, chickens, geese, and one or two cows. Mr. God- 
win furnishes timber and nails for the paling around the garden, but the tenants 
very often bum it during the winter. (474-476. ) 

Mr. Godwin says that the law of Tennessee gives the landlord a lien upon the 
crops. Mr. Godwin does not keep a store, and prefers to have his tenants supply 
themselves elsewhere if they can, but otherwise he furnishes the absolute necessaries, 
and by hiring his tenants to work on his stock farm he keeps their accounts very 
small. (476.) * 

Mr. Goilwin says the tenants on his place come out even as a rule, and they made 
money on the iirop of 1899. One of his tenants sold his last *bale as late as March, 
1900. (476.) 

Mr. Mansox, of 8aulsbury, Tenn., be.side8 hiring a few' hands, rents two places to 
negroes, and has others working on shares, Mr. Manson furnishing the mules, feed, 
wagons, and implements and getting half the profit. He furnishes milch cows to his 
tenants without charge. (506. ) 

Mr. Mason, an ex-slave, testifies that he has lieen farming in Tennessee ever sinc^e 
emancipation. At first he rented 10 acres of land, with a house, etc., fora bale of 
c,otton. He prospered, bought land, and now rents to tenants; the money rent as er- 
ages 5)2 to $4 an acre. (498-500. ) 

Relaiire (idrantapes of difvreui plans. — Mr. Dye, of New' Jersey, has found the system 
of cash rental more .‘satisfactory than that of crop .sharing. f84.) 

.Mr. M. F. GaEELKYlhinks there is not nearly enough crop sharing in South Dakota, 
and not nearly a.s much as there will 1 h\ Ileemphasizes the advantage of thatniethod 
of fanning to those w ho have large laml interests that tlu'v can not oversee themsel ves. 
He thinks it is better, fiowever, to give the om* employeil a little casli, crop or no 
crop, in order that he may feel simi of something. If ho can also have part of the 
proceeds he is interested and does his very best. Mr. Greeley finds that he can let 
out a dock of sheep and give the man two-thirds and get more money out of it than 
by letting him have only one-half; when his self-interest is developed he b(?comes a 
Ixjtter sheep man and a better farmer. (929.) 

Mr. Godwin formm’ly practiced crop sharing and thinks it more profitable than 
renting for a .stipulate<l amount of cotton, but a great deal more trouble. The land- 
lord who rents on the share sy.stem undertakes the sui>ervision of the tenants, who 
feel that they ought not to Ik^ interfered with, and the result is sometimes friction. 
When the land is rented the landlord only has to see that the tenants do not al)use 
the land and allow it to w'a.«h away. (475-479. ) 

Mr. F^ldridge, of Hillhouse, Miss., testifies that his .son formerly made a great 
deal more money by working his plantation on shares and getting half the product 
than he now does renting the land for $5 or $6 an acre. (513.) 

3. Advantagei and disadvantages of tenant farming. — Adcantaw.^ from, the standpoints 
of landowner and tenant.— ^Ir. Brigham predicts that crop sharing will be very largely 
employed in the future instead of money wages. A man will take more inten?st in 
W'ork in the profits of which he is to .share. (9. ) 

Dr. Crow'ell says the Engli.sh farmer is the fnost capable farmer in the world, 
because the business of land holding and land cultivation are separated; the farmer 
pays rent largely as interest on the (capital the landlord has invested in buildings, 
drainage, etc., and has his c*apital free to use in cultivation. He is free to make the 
most out of the soil within certain recognized rules of cultivation, and his adaptive- 
ness is marvelous. ( 340. ) 

Detrimental efecls.~On the other hand, Dr. Croweli. refers to the disadYantage of 
the English fann tenant, under a lease prescribing a certain rotation of (Tops, in 
being ooliged to .«ow a crop for which there may bc^ little .sale at the tinm, in con- 
trast to the ability of the American farmer \a) adjust himself to change's. {HSS. ) 

Mr. Brigham says that renting for cash ruins a farm. The tenant renting on 
shares will usually take good e&Tn of the farm. (9. ) 

Mr. Powers considers the shan* system a detriment to the farming interests, 
especially where it is introduced with a view' to making a permanent tenant class. 
He says that when a farm is leased to a stranger the land is apt to deteriorate; if it 
is leas^ to a relative or one who anticipates feoming the owner, the quality may 
be kept up. About 25 or 30 years ago there was a tendency on the part of rich farm- 
ers to buy up adjoining farms and lease them, but these farms were so generally 
deteriorating that th^ found it better to sell their land. (173, ) 

Mr. Nunn ALLY, of Georgia, explains that the system., of crop sharing had its origin 
in the lack of money with which to pay for labor. This niinous system, he (ieclares, 
has done more to impoverish the {Southern farmers than any other combination oi 
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ciroiimstances. The labor thus employed works only about 7 months in the year, 
devoting the rest of the time to loafing, fishing, liunting, and having u good time. 
The contracts have grown looser and looser until the tenant ignores his landlord, 
and tlie tenants, as well as the landowners, have grown poorer year by year. The 
system may have been best at the time of its adoption, but on tlie whole it has been 
a stumbling-block in the way of progressive and diversified agriculture. (455. ) 

Mr. Peek says there is a tendency with tenants in the South to get out of doing 
anytliing that keeps up the farm, such as terracing to prevent washing away of soil. 
(459.) 

Mr. Stevens, of Georgia, says the tenant svstem, as a whole, has a tendency to reduce 
the average production per acre of most of the crops, because a great deal is left to 
the management of the ignorant nepjro farm hand, the landlord lieing interested 
only f o the extent of his rent. Public opinion is against the tenant system in Georgia 
for the rea.«< i that the crops and the land are neglected. The tenants go in to get 
what they can out of the land at the least possible expense, and pay no attention to 
building up the land or saving it; while tne landowners who are native Georgians 
and live near by, permit this deterioration of the land without intervention as a mat- 
ter of economy to themselves. They share in the extra present profits, and are 
recouped to a great extent for their losses by trading and traflBcking with their tenants. 
A man (jontiniially in debt and wearing out the land under this tenant system is in a 
state of agricultural slavery, and it requires an abnormally large crop to get him out 
of debt. The tenants have no disposition to get out of the land anything but w'hat 
is a present benefit. This applies not only to colored labor, but to white men as w’^ell. 
Mr. Stevens does not attribute the condition of the tenants to any oppressive dispo- 
sition on the part of the landlords. (907-910.) 

Mr. Agek thinks the tenant system undesirable for the owner; it is very difficult 
to get a tenant who has sufficient energy to work a farm as it should l>e worked. 
Owing to the cheapness of land in Maryland, a man with much ambition, energy, 
and industry is able to have land of his own. (^105. ) 

Mr. Dillingham, of Alabama, says on the autnority of landowners who lease their 
land that tlui land is growing poorer. The people are also growing poorer. ( 166. ) 

Mr. Hale says there is too little of the owner’s direct management in the case of 
rented land. He seems to be of the opinion that in the crop-snaring system, where 
the landlord furnishes the mule and bears part of the expense for fertilizers, there is 
tendenijy to stimulate somewhat better culture. (379. ) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, says the tendency is to get rid of the management of 
the labor and rent land at so much an acre, furnishing cheap stock and utensils and 
improving as little as possible. He thinks this disposition to rent in this way is due 
chiefly to the dc^sire of the newo to have charge of his own affairs without hindrance; 
on account of the scarcity of labor the landlords have to pursue the plan which suits 
the laborer best. As a result of this system the white people are, in thousands of 
instances, moving into the villages and towns. Under the management of the negroes 
the lands wash away aii<l work out, and fences and other improvements bec’ome dilapi- 
dated. Mr. Norfleet thinks leaving the colored people together and alone so much 
also has a bad effect upon them morally. ^486, 487. ) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, says the mo.st serious objection to renting land is that it 
does not receive the same attention as it would under the care of the landlord. ( 504 . ) 

Mr. J UMPER says that the land owned by mortgage companies in South Dakota 
and rented on shares reduces the average yield. The man who puts in a crop on 
another man’s land never does it half as well as he cultivates his own land. (733. ) 

Temncy a step toward ownership. — Mr. Powers maintains that tenants represent, on 
the whole, an improvement upon the condition of farm laborers from which they 
have risen, though some of the negro farm tenants in the South represent a lower 
industrial level than the average farm- wage family of the North. Tenancy, except in 
isolated cases, is a step towaid ownership. Many men accumulate enough money 
to retire from farming in their old age and surrender their fanns to someone, often 
a son or other relative, or a hired man, who ultimately becomes the owner. As land 
rises in value it l^ecomes necessary for young men to begin as tenants. The census 
of 1890 shows that the fpm families whose heads were under 25 years of age were 
very largely tenants, while nine-tenths of those over 45 years of age were owners. 
It 18 becoming more and more common for young men to wmrk as farm laborers; or 
they may start as tenants, and, if successful, buy the farm. (170, 173.) 

Mr. Budge says the tenants in North Dakota work on shares only until they get a 
start, and then go out and take up land of their own. They generally b^ome inde- 
pendent farmers, though they were practically all poor at tne start. (846. ) 

Mr. Clou AN testifies that the farm tenants of West Virginia prosper, and most of 
whogeton a good farm and stay 12 or 16 years ultimately Wome owners. 
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Ml. Edmondson, an ex-slave, testifies that he began renting on his own account in 
1884 in Tennessee, and made 21 bales of cotton on about 26 acres of thin clover 
land, furnishing his owr team and gi\'ing the landlord one-third. He made $600 
on rice and came out more than even. He has been able to save some money each 
year and expects to be able to buy a piece of land. (501 , 502. ) , 

4. Tenancy versus the wage ayatem in the Sonth. — IvipraciimhiliUj of paying waged . — 
Mr. Graham says the man who attempts to farm under the wage system in North 
Carolina goes into bankruptcy because of the fluctuations in the price of cotton. 
(434.) 

Mr. Nitnnally, of Georgia, testifies that he works his farm entirely by the tenant 
plan; he can not get the labor to work otherwise. He has tried hiring men, but 
could not succeed while his neiglibors worked on the other plan. Under the low 
price of cotton that was the only plan practit'able. (455, 456. ) 

Mr. Peek, also of Georgia, agrees with Mr. Nunnally that the system of tenant 
farming is the only one practicable in the South. The laliorer wants liberty, and 
under the tenant system he has liberty to come and go as he pleases. (459.) 

While condemning the tenant system severely, Mr. Stevens says there is really no 
way to get rid of it; the landlord usually owns a great deal more land than he could 
cultivate himself, and there is a disposition on the part of colore<i laborers to become 
tenants rather than fann hands, because they are their own masters under the tenant 
.system to a much greater extent; while the farm hands are required to work from 
Monday morning until Friday night, the tenant farmer is free to come and go as he 
choosers. The tenant farmer "usually does work just as hard as the farm hand, but 
he is his own overseer, as well as his own workman, and for that reason his coinli- 
tion seems lietter to himself. The landlord does not rent the lainl so long as he cRn 
get better labor, but it is impossible to get just the labor he wants, and the result is 
that he is forceil to resort to the tenant system of farming. (907-909. ) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says one can not afford to cultivate cotton with hired 
labor and sell it for 5 or 5^ cents. (479.) 

Mr. M ANSON, of Tennessee, does not think he could raise cotton at the pre.sent 
prices (March, 1900) with hired help, unless he needed the help for otlier work about 
the place. (506. ) 

Mr. Nall, of Kentucky, coasidersTrop sharing more satisfactory than hiring for 
tobacco raising. (805. ) 

Advantages of the wage system. — Mr. REDbiNc., of Georgia, tried to hire for wages 
from the time the negroes were made free, and is satisfied that that is the correct 
method. He thinks as a rule the farmers have been must successful who have hired 
by the month or year on a money basis. (44b. ) 

Mr. Hale says he could not make iutere.«t on the money invested in farms by 
letting them out t(j renters. He would prefer to hire the labor and have alwolute 
control. He thinks a man with capital can go South, hire Ids labor, and by close 
attention to details make from 10 to 20 f)er cent in various lines. (390. ) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, has tried both 8y.steins and thinks that paying ca.sh for 
labor and running the plantation is the more satisfactory. He raises grain, ciittle, 
and hogs with w^e hands. (504.) 

Dr. Sti'bbs attributes the intelligent and economical cultivation prevailing in the 
lower portion of I/nnsiana to the exclusive employment of hired day labor on the 
estates under intelligent supervision. The negrotis are taught to uw* inijiroved imple- 
ments and methods by the experienced and educate<l supervising overseer or mana- 
ger, who remains with them all day, riding from one to another, pushing them, and 
seeing that the work is done properly. (770, ) 

Mr. Love-ioy, of Georgia, believes that the lalKirers who get $6 or $8 a month are 
better off than those who rent or share crops. (75. ) 

D. €.*rop liens in the South.— 1. Origin and reialti of the system. —Mr. Holmes 
says it is a general custom of cotton planters and their tenants to use their credit 
with the neighboring merchants to obtain their plantation and family supplies in 
advance of the maturing of the crop, often even liefore the .seed is plantSl. The 
farmer estimates alxiut liow much <!redit he wants, and the merchant tells him to 
produce so many acres of cotton, allowing a gCKjd margin a^inst a possible crop 
failure. This system [wnnits the planter and his tenants to live in the future, and 
to lx? improvident and hoi>eleHs. It is a direct cause of the enormous production of 
cotton, with a constant tendency towani overproduction, and of the low price of 
cotton. The cotton men are beginning to realize that they are the victims of a bad 
system. The store system of the South amounts to a sort of peonage with the cotton 
planter. The rate of interest on the Hens of cotton crojis aver^es at least 40 per cent 
a year, and the planters are at least a year behind. ( 100-162.) 
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Mr. Hale says the credit system of the South is a temptation to men witliout 
business experience or tac;t to tempt fate. Because the negro or the white farmer 
can get a loan on his cotton crop he is tempted to plant more than he otherwise 
would, and perhaps to buy more than he is able to pay for. Yet there are many 
who could not do much business if they could not get credit. Mr. Hale thinks the 
majority of Southern negro farmers who get advances on their crops get out of debt 
each year in October, or at least once in 2 or 3 years when they have an exceptionally 
good crop or prices are high; but they start in again in January, and are practically 
never out of debt. ( 380, 381 . ) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that if the system of liens 
on the cotton crop were ahJolished, the amount planted would be materially reduced 
and the price increased. Cheap cotton is a vast advantage to the manufacturers and 
the world at large, but it is injurious to the yeomanry who provide it. (822, 827. ) 

Dr. Stubbs doidares the crop-lien system a curse, though intended to be a blessing. 
After the war it was difficult to get ‘money to fann with, and something had to be 
done; so almost every legislature in the South created a lien law to provide; farmers 
with credit. It was asked for by the best people, but in the end was found to be detri- 
mental, because even a white man, as soon as he gets credit, is very apt to go too far 
into debt and come to rely upon the merc.hant for supplies. (776. ) 

Mr. Dillingham re^ras the crop-mortgage system as a step up from the condi- 
tion of the negro at the time of his emancipation. It was the beginning of free 
contracting. (165.) 

2. The merchant’B risk. — Mr. Lovejoy. himself a merchant, believes that the exces- 
sive rates of interest are one cause of the depressed condition of agriculture in the 
South, but justifies them in part by the high risks which are taken by merchants 
and money lenders. The merchant in making advances of goods to the planter, and 
especially to the laborers and negroes, adjusts the price of the goods to the (Twlit of 
the individual. If a man is practically certain to pay, goods will be sold at }x?rhaps 
10 per cent advance of the cost; if the risk is high, the advance will be 25 per cent 
or more. The purchasers understand that these distinctions are msula and the 
reason for them. Com bought at 63 cents is sold at 60 cents for cash and at 75 cents 
on time, while bacon costing about 5.4 cents is sold for 6 cents in cash, or from 7^ 
to 10 cents on cn.‘dit. 

The merchant takes a lien on the crop for his advances, and of course runs con- 
siderable risk, since the crop may not turn out satisfactorily. The entire system, 
W'hich has been in existence for 30 years or more, is bad for the merchants as well 
as for the plantere. Merchants are not prosperous w’hen the farmers are not, because 
they lose so much on their advances. Farmers do not borrow much money on crops 
and chattel security from banks, but chiefly from merchants, who themselVes obtain 
loans from the banks. (76-78.) 

3. Law and practice in variona Statei. — Kentucky. — Mr. Nall quotes several sections 
of the Kentucky statutes, providing that a landlord .shall have a sufierior lien without 
exemption upon the whole (;rop of the tenant raised upon the leased premises to reim- 
burse iiim for money or property furnished the tenant to enable him to raise a crop, 
or to subsist while carrying out his contract of tenancy; also that when a tenant 
holds premises by virtue of a contract stipulating that he is to labor for the landlord, 
and fails to begin such labor, or without good caust; fails to comply with his contract, 
his right to the premise.8 shall at once cease. Mr. Nall says the law seems to be satis- 
factory to both parties. (805, 806. ) 

Loam Mon factors in Tennessee. — Mr. Gage, a cotton commission merchant 
of Memphis, testifies that in Tennessee rent is a statutory lien on the crop, and unless 
it is waived the landlord can get the proceeds of all crops, taking priority over any- 
one else the renter may be indebted to. Commission merchants, therefore, do not 
do business with renters to apy extent unless tlie landlord waives his rent. Where 
they do business with renters they generally take a mortgage on the crop and live 
stock. (492. ) 

Mr. Moselev, of Memphis, does not believe that the fanners borrow much money 
from bankers; they get most of their money from the commission men who stand 
between them and the bankers. Anything over 6 per cent is usury in Tennesssee. 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, testifies that the cotton factors do not biw cotton at 
all, but they advance money and supplies to large farmers and planters. The colored 
people, as a rule, do not come to Memphis to ^t advances, but trade in their locality. 
It has been the custom for 60 years for the wliite farmers to come to the factor for 
money to make their crops. (488. ) 

Law of landlord and tenant in North Carolina.— Graham, of North Carolina, 
says a landlord in that State has the first lien on the crop for his rent and supplies 
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furnished the tenant without any writing of any kind. Mr. Graham regards the 
verbal contracts now in effect as decidedly preferable to the written contracts 
formerly used, because more easily understood and remembered by ignorant tenants. 
(437, 438.) 

Mr. White, a colored member of Congress from North Carolina, testifies that 
since the war North Carolina has had a homestead exemption of $1,000 worth of 
real estate and $500 worth of personal property not liable to execution for debt on 
any judgment except on a mortgage given on that specific, property. The law makes 
the furnishing of supplies and the rent of the landlonl a Hen upon thti crop without 
any written agreement. The crop can be mortg^ed even before it is planted. The 
removal of the crop without satisfying the lien is a criminal offense punishable by 
imprisonment; if the tenant removes a peck of potatoes without satisfying the land- 
lord’s claim for rent he is indictable. Sometimes the tenant lives on a little plot of 
ground of his own and rents land on the landlord’s farm. When the landlord fur- 
nishes the house as well as the ground there is usually a little garden patch where 
he allows the tenant to grow the vegetables he may need on the table; but Mr. 
\\ hite has known ca.'^cs where tenants Iiave been indicted for gathering even out of 
the little garden sj)ot. 

Since the luloption of the homestead law the distinction betwetui grand larceny 
and petit larceny is abolishe<i, and all larceny grand larceny. A great many men 
have been sent to the penitentiary for stciiling a chic^ken worth 25 cents, biit Mr. 
White has travded as solicitor with one judge who refused to notice the stealing (»f 
a watermelon or chicken as too trivial a matter for a court to take up, and <lirected 
the solicitor in all such cases to enter a nolle prosequi. By a recent act the law has 
Ix'en modified so tliat if the artude does not exceed $20 in value the sentimce for 
the fir.‘«t offense can not excee<l 12 months’ imprisonment. I^arcency is a felony and 
the offender is disfranchised. 

The application of the homestea^l act makes the records of the penal institutions 
very plethoric, and misleading to those not familiar with the facts. While tin? law 
was intended as a benefit to the poor man, Mr. White says that it works a real harm 
to him, because the landlords are almost forced to invoke criminal law to collect 
what otherwise they could (collect by civil procedure. It is difiiciilt for a tenant to 
avoid violating the letter of some law, and some landlords use that a.s a lever to hold 
the tenant, when he is disiM.>sedto go where he might better his condition by prom- 
ising immunity from prosecution. Technical violations of the criminal law, how- 
ever, are not invoked by the better element of landlords. 

At the end of the crop year, in a peat many instances, the tenant is unable to sat- 
isfy the lien and has to mortgage riimself again. In a great many instances ho is 
unable to get out of debt and goes from l)ad to worse. There is a great dtuil of fraud 
perjKjtrated on the ignorant \\tio keep no books. In the fall the account is what 
the storekeeper choo8i*s to make it, and the debtor <*an not dispute it because he has 
kept no account. (41fi-421 . ) 

Mr. White says there are very few tenants who get cash on croppers’ liens. If a 
tenant wants something at the store, he gives security and goes to the store and gets 
what he wants, and it is cliarged to the landlord. An act was recently pas.'^ed pro- 
hibiting negotiations of the scrip. In some ca.'jcs the* stores charge a jirofit of 20 p(*r 
cent. In many instances 50 per cent i.s eliaiged. Mr. White considers the stores 
necessarv, however. (4:i3. ) 

Mr. White stiites that under the common law a tenant cultivating on shan's tak- 
ing part of the crop ])efore the division wcaild not be liable, because the crop is 
attached to the real estate, and real estate can not l)e stolen (430.) 

Mr. White suggests that the abolition of the homest(‘ad law would teml to better 
the condition of me negroes in North Carolina. He thinks the landlord and tenant 
should be put on an equal footing. Laws could Iw enacted that would protect tlie 
landlord wnile lessening the oppression of the hmants, but t her(‘ is not a disTxisition 
to do so. (430. ) 

Advances fn/ cotUm factors in South Carolina. — Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, 
says that the system of liens on growing enq^s is general. Small proprietors and 
renters get advances of $10 a bale from the cotton factors, secured by lien or chattel 
mortg^e. Mr. Hammond declares that the law for colle(!ting liens on crops ought 
to lie done away with. It has suljstituted an artificial credit for the proper and 
natural credit based on character and thrift. It has dismissed the intelligence of the 
community from the supervision of its industries, has led workingmen into specula- 
tive undertakings that nave brought them to bankruptcy, and has delivered them 
soul and borly into the hands of the crossroads pocery dealers. “It is a legacy of 
the carpetbagger that has drained the CAiuntry of the little he spared.” Formerly 
the small farmer was not infrequently raided under the lien lawi^ but of recent years 
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the law is seldom resorted to; the victim, if there is one, has been trained to yield to 
the inevitable without resistance. (822,839.) 

Loam and advances to tenanis in Georgia. — Mr. Nunnali.y, describing the ten- 
ancy system of Georgia, says loans are made to the tenant i)y the landlord or mer- 
chant in nine cases out of ten, and are secured by mortgage on the crops to be planted. 
Under the Georgia laws, in the absence of a contract the landlord is first paid out of 
the tenant’s half interest for the supplies furnished. The law has worked well, giv- 
ing j)roUi(^tion to the landlord and food to the tenant. It is sometimes used to defraud 
pther creditors, but only by men who are paid by the tenant to do so. (455. ) 

Mr. Barrett says the law of Georgia gives the lamllord a first lien on the crop, and 
the person furnistiing supplies a second lien. Often the owner himself is forced to 
iiorrow or get mlvamies of supplies, and has to waive his lien or discount the note of 
liis tenant. The tenant who gets food and other supplies on credit is charged prices 
50 to 100 per cent above cost. Liens are given on nine-tenths of the cotton raised. 
They fall due October 1 or 15, and in consequence practically the whole crop is 
forced into the market at the same time, depressing the price. Mr. Barrett thinks 
the law should not allow crop liens or morl^ges. (47-49. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia, siiys the owner of land always has a lien on the crop of his 
tenants for the rent. Tlic landlord usually either buys the fertilizer or gives security 
for it, and there is also a lien on the crop for that, and generally for the year’s supply 
of rations. A local store may furnish the rations and take a lien on the tenant’s 
half of the crop. 

]\Ir. Halo says the South is overrun with cheap goods of every kiml, made for the 
Southern trade, and that something is needed to stimulate the use of better goods. 
He estimates the profits of the storekeept^rs at from 25 to 50 per cent. One grvat 
trouble, he says, is that there are too many small stores. Where there should not be 
more than two or three, there are a dozen general stores, and there is not enough 
l)usine8S for all at a rejisonable profit. (380. ) 

Mr. Stevens says loans and advances to the tenants by the landlord are general in 
Georgia. The landlord must furnish supplies and mules with w’hich to make the 
crop. If he prefers, he has his factor or merchant furnish these supplies to the ten- 
ant, to Ixj paid for when the’* crop is marketed, the merchant frequently taking liens 
on the crop of the tenant to the extent of the advances. The effect of this is that 
f h(‘ t(‘iiant fre<]uently pays an exorbitant rate of interest, (’redit i>rices are from 20 
to 25 per <;ent higher than the cash prices, and while the legal rate of interest in 
< Jeorgia i.s 7 per cent, and H per (^ent may be collected by special contract, it is con- 
sidered jxwfectly legal to charge from 20 to 25 ix3r cent niore tba . the cash price for 
goods sold on time. (907,912.) 

Mr. St(ivens does not see how' the (;redit system, so far a.s the buying of supplies at 
“time prices” is (•onc(‘rned, can be (control led by legislation, but hopes the Indus- 
trial Commission will bo able to recommend some way. (912.) 

Mr. Peek says a debtor r\n give a waiver on his homestead in Georgia. He thinks 
the homestead should be made secure. (463. ) 

Crop mortgages in Affihaina. — Mr. Poole says that negroes rent the land from the 
landlords in the 18 Black Belt counties of Alabama, and in 6 or 8 other agricultural 
(iountic.y. Gem*rally there is an advance by merchants in the villages and towns, 
who take a inortgjigc on the growing crop for sujiplic's furnished the laborer or tenant. 
Frequently the land owmer makes an arrangement with the store for the supply of 
food to tlie tenants. The tenants nay a small percentage above the cash price, but 
oxtcirtionate profits arc; not charged, and as transportation has improved and com- 
petition has increased, provisions anci other things have sti;adily grown cheaper, (919. ) 

It is customary in Alabama for the land owner and the tenant to sign a contract, 
usually on the Ist of January. Sometimes the tenant will run off and leave his crop, 
and in some rare instances he is prosecuted for the offense criminally, and if he has 
obtained money by false pretences, sent to jail; but his intention is very hard to 
establish; intent to defraud must be established in prosecuting criminally. Mr. 
I’oole says that a ne^ro has less regard for his contract than a white man, if he can 
better himself by going elsewhere. A recent law makes it a misdemeanor to break a 
contract without proper notice. (925. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says the crop-lien system is just as bad in Alabama as in Louisiana. 
( See OX, below. ) ( 776. ) 

Plantation stores in Mississij^pi. — Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, defines a plantation 
store as a store on the plantation, generally owned by the landlord, to furnish sup- 
plies to the people on the place. The statutes of Mississippi give the landlord a lien 
on all crops proauced by the tenant, to secure him for rent and supplies. This gives 
the tenant credit at the landlord’s store, which he would not have elsewhere, and 
his circumstances are such that he is almost compelled to deal there. ^Ir. Kyle does 
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There is a disposition on the part of banks to loan money to the farmers. They loan 
in the city of Griffin at 8 per cent, on personal securities and mortgages on the crop, 
land, and stock. (444. ) 

Mr. Mosely says that anything over 6 per cent is usury in Tennessee. (516. ) 

8. Southern bankB.—Mr. Youmans does not think the county banks of South Caro- 
lina are making money, even at the high rates of interest they i^ommand. He speaks 
of one having gone out of business. They very soon loan their paid-up capital, then 
they get a certain line of securities and arrange with New York banks to borrow 
money at 6 per cent, to which they have to add their profit. They have their money 
tied up in real estate and can not now realize the amount of the mortgages. (119, 
120 .) 

Mr. Poole, of Alabama, testifies that there was only one bank in his county 25 
years ago, and the fanners borrowed their money from commission merchants at 
Mobile and Melina, pledging their shipments of cotton. During the ^ast decade 5 
new banks have l)een started, and any farmer known to be a debt-j)aying man can 
get what money he needs at 8 per cent, the legal rate; freiiuently money is loaned for 
less. Mr. Poole has seen men nay 20 |>er cent. (926. ) 

Dr. Stl’bbs says the banks ot Louisiana are all prosperous. In the small towns, 
including most of the county seats, there are State banks; but there are national 
banks in Shreveport, Monroe, and St. Charles, as well as New Orleans.^ Louisiana 
has a State insiiector of banks, and maintains a pretty thorough control* over thi'in. 
Dr. Stubbs says the present national-lmnk law is based on the old Ijouisiana law to 
a great extent. New Orleans paper was perfectly goo<l lieh )re the war, and the banks 
were widely known. The word “Dixie” originally meant the New Orleans $10 
notes, wliich were known throughout the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere. (776, 
777.) 

m. AGBICTJLTT7BAL LABOR. 

A. Condition of farm laliorer«.— 1. General Btatements.— Mr. BamnAM, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculfnre and formerly a mend)t‘r of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, says that where he is be.st acquainteil the number of laborers regularly 
employed on fanns by the month or year has remained about the same as in (‘arlier 
I)eriod*8,^ but the amount of transient lal)or has decreiused, esj)ecially l)y the intnwluc- 
tion of improved agricultural machiner>'. The modern practice in Imying and har- 
vesting is to shorten the duration of the work as much as |)ossible, and it is fouml 
very difficult often to fin<l suflicient transient labor at that time. Most of t he farmers 
find work for their men the entire year round ami prefer to keep the same men for 
years without change if they prove .Matisfactory. There is thus employment through 
tlie entire year for faithful men. 

Tli(‘ condition of farm lalK>rersi.s quite satisfactory, ami much better than in earlier 
years. The Avages liave risen, tlie work is le.sH' severe on account of improv{“<l 
iuachinery, and since the fall in the prices ol fann products the farm laborer is often 
l)etter off than his employer. The lal)orer is on the siime social plane with his 
employer in most case.s, eats at the same table and has a goml deal of freedom. The 
degree to which farm lalsjrers save money and l)ecome imUqs'iident farmera varies 
greatly according U) their industry and economy. Lsually an energetics man can 
lajcoine independent in course of time, although of late years many have con.sidered 
it preferable to (continue to work for wages. Farm laborers Ixdong t<< the s^^m(^ organi- 
zation with the farmers themselves. They have no separate organizatit>ns for their 
protection. (5-8.) 

Several details of this testimony are confirmed by Mr. Jones, Master of the National 
Grange. (33. ) 

Mr. Dye, secretary of the New Jersey Htate Boanl of Agriculture, confirms, gener- 
ally, the te.stimony of Mr. Brigham concerning the imi>roving conditions farm 
Ialx)r. The conditions in New Jersey, however, ap})€*ar to differ slightly from those 
in Ohio. The growth of manufa<tnring, railway building, etc., has (iause^I a decr(‘ase 
in the numlx^r of farm laborers, m>ecialJy among the natives. To some exhmt 
improved machinery has decreased the tleiiiand for fann lalsAr, but there is still, on 
the whole, an insufficiency. The farmers are compelled to stu^k laborers in the cities 
and towns, largely of foreign birth. ColoitMl labor also comes from the South for 
work during the summer, and the witness Iwlieves that this movement .Mhonhl be 
encouraged. (82, 83. ) 

Mr. Powers says the natural interaction of forces is such that the owners and ten- 
ants of farms increase in uuml>er, the number of 1al>orer8 decreases, and their wages 
increase. There is a greater opportunity for men to rise in farming than ever l)efore. 
The great mass of the unmamea farm lalmrers are young peopte, usually children of 
the men for whom they work. (178, 179.) 
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Mr. Bpbar, formerly secretary of tlie Vermont State Board of Agriculture, says 
there has been a gradual falling off in the number of persons employed on farms 
in Vermont during the past 60 years; with machinery fewer men arc required. The 
conditions of the laborers are very much iinproveu; their wages buy more of the 
necessities of life. Mr. Spear <loe8 not think the average farm help has improved in 
intelligence or efficiency. The sons of farmers probably do not hire out to their 
neighbors as much as ^ or 36 years ago, but there is still much more native than 
foreign help. (402.) 

Mr. Stockwell says the transient labor employed on Massachusetts farms in the 
busy season comes mostly from the manufacturing villages. In busy times, like the 
haying season, they get better wages on the farms than in the fat'tories. (886. ) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State (irange, testifies that the social and 
moral conditions of farm laborers is very much better than formerly, and that they 
have more privileges. A large majority of those in his section are ^‘tter infonned 
and financially better off than 26 or 30 years ago. There is no reason why an 
industrious and sober farm laborer should not make a nice living and do fully as well 
as his employer, f 320, 321.) 

Mr. Ki-rrcjiUM, of Mercer County, N. .T., testifies that among the farm laborers in 
that (bounty there are a few Italians and other foreigners, hut the greater part of the 
labor that comes from out of the State is from southern and southwestern Viiginia. 
Comparatively few native young men work as farm laborers. In the northern part 
of the county, especially where dairying is carried on, the same amount of labor is 
needed in the winter as in the summer. He thinks about three-fourths of the labor- 
ers are permanent the year round. ( 132. ) 

Mr. Barrett says the amount of agricultural lal)or employe<l in Georgia is 
increasing, but its condition is worse than ever before. Ijabor is liecoming more 
transient, shifting from one plantation to another. Whites and n^roes do not 
w’ork together. The hours or labor, where it is hired, averse a little over 9 a 
day. Day laborers are probably employed less than half the time. (46.) 

Mr. Clou AN thinks that fully half the farm lalwrers in Berkeley County, W. Va., 
own their own homes, the land l>eing very low in price along the Northern Moun- 
tain. There is also a Iwlt of cheap pine land, so the men can j^t an acre for $10 Or 
$15 and put up their houses. The farm laborers in that vicinity arc practically all 
Americans. (592.) 

Dr. Stubbs does not think the agricultural laborers of i/misiana have accumulated 
much pn>j)erty. He estimates that there is less owned i)er (*apita than at the begin- 
ning of the last decade. (770. ) 

2. Race fseealso. III F, Specuilized agrieultural labor, p. (;xxviii). — Mr. Lovbjoy 
estimates tnat about 25 per (rent of the laborers working on farms in the Southern 
States are white. The wnite lalnirers who work for wages arc hardly more energetic 
and satisfactory than the negrociS. They are ixrrha|>8 somewhat more able to learn 
the use of improved farm machinery, but improved machinery is v(»ry little employed 
anywhere. There is so little nurchanical Rkill among the ja*opIe that they do not 
know how to put togirther or repair such machines as reapers and binders. White 
children after leaving school drift away from the farm whenever they are able to do 
so. (79,80.) ■ 

Marylarul, — -Mr. Ager testifies that the farm lalM>rcrH of Maryland are nearly all 
colored. During the summer, when they can get employment almost anywhere, 
they can hardly ever be kef it more than amonth. The Injst lalsjr in Prince Geom 
C/Ounty flocks to the city, attnuded by shorter hours and larger pay. They would 
rather come to the city and black lK>ots than work on the farm. Farther away from 
the cities the labor is lees migratory. (104, 106, 108. ) 

Mr. Ager testifies that as a general rule the colored farm lalwrers require close 
superintendence, and do not often Ijecome intelligent hands. The white help in the 
South is not much better than the (Xilored. Mr. Ager has lived in Wisconsin, and 
found the labor of Germans, Danes, and Norwegians (cheaper, though better paid, 
than that he gets in Maryland. ( 106. ) 

Mr. Whitney says the negro population is the principal but not the only laboring 
class ill Houthem Maryland. It is not nearly so larj^e as farther South. (878.) 

T7n//mo.— Mr. Weddrrburn, master of the Virginia State Grange, says the colored 
laborer is generally satisfactory, and he does not believe the people of Virginia, who 
are used to him, would bo willing to exchange him for any other kind. They know 
he is lazy and will steal chickens and pick up anything that is lying around loose, 
but they do not have to pay him very high wages, ana he is the \mi laborer they 
can^ (6^.) / s "8 » 

Mr. Clohan estimates that one-fourth of the laborers in Berkeley 
County, W. Va., are colored. The older negroes are flrst-rate laborers, but the 
younger ones, especially if tihey have a mixture of white blood, are a very trifling 
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class of labor. The n^roes as a rule are tnistworthy, and are probably not as brutal 
witih teams as some of the whites. The tenns of employment are substodally the 
same as for the white day laborers, but a great many more negroes are hired b^ the 
day than by the month, because the farmt^rs do not like to bother their families to 
arrange two tables, and so let the n^roes btmrd themselves as luiurh as possible. 
(693,594.) 

Kentuchf.—Mr. Nall testifies that 41.5 wr cent of the laborers employe<l on farms 
in Kentucky are colored. He estimates that of the remainder about ecjual numtiers 
are white laliorers ahd owners of small farms, the latter class lieing found mostly in 
the mountain 8e(‘tion, where very little labor is employed. He believes that about 
fiO per cent of the wliite laborers are Americans. The color(#l lalior predominates 
in the western and northern parts of the State, but there is viny little in the south- 
eastern part, except in the mining districts. (803, 800. ) 

Mr. Nall says the colored laborer is not quite as reliable as the white laborer. 
Sometimes one colored man is worth a dozen whites of the kind available, but the 
German lal)orers are w'orth more and get a little more wages than thf^ average colored 
man. (815.) 

South Carolina. — Mr. Youmans, of Fairfax, S. C., has a jdantation of about 4,000 
acres, of which he plants about 1,.S00 or 1,400 acres. Houses are scattcreil over the 
rt*mainder of the plantation, and these arc leased to colored tenants, who work the 
land surrounding them. He hires them for fi months in the year, ami pays them 
by the day. The plowmen and foremen are about the only om*s he hires steiulily by 
the month. The tenants are not expechMl to neglect their own crops t<3 work for 
him, Init they always want work, and their wives and children attend to their crops. 
Mr, Youmans says be has raiseil most of the lab(»ron his plantation, and has no trou- 
ble with them. He sees no difference respecting them now as compartKl with the 
system of slavery . ( 121 , 122. ) 

Mr. Youmans lia8l)etween three and four hundred negroes on his plantation, and has 
no complaint to make of their efficiency or conduct. He says they are like large (diil- 
dren; they have to Ijc looked after, but they respond to kindnc^ss more than any other 
race. He prefers colored labor to white. The white man does not obey him any 
better, and generally puts him to more trouble and is harder to please. The white 
man is paid the same wages for the same work. ( 119-121. ) 

Mr. Ha.m.mond, a South Carolina cotton planter, says that colored lalx)r constitutes 
as much as 75 percentof the nirallaljoring population of his State, and that some 76 per 
cent of the colored laborers are engaged in ^^culture. They are used almost cxchi- 
sivelv in the ginneries and oil mills, and to a large extent in railroading, as section 
hands, firemen, trainmen, etc. They run stationary engines, cotton gins, and oil 
mills. Some 50-odd letters, publiHhe<l about 1885 in the Tradesmen’s Journal of 
Chattanooga, from rolling mills and similar manufacturing establishments, testified 
that in the majority of cases such employers preferred them to white lalx)rer8. (822, 
823.) 

Georgia, — Mr. Pbbk estimates that al)out 75 per cent of the colored people of Geor- 
gia are employed on farms. (459. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, estimates that 90 per cent ot the agricul- 
tural laborers in the ^uth are negroes. He considers the negro laborer of the South 
the best agricultural lalwrer in America. The Yankee l)oyH are perhaps a little 
smarter for some exf)ert work, but in general Mr. Hale says lui can accomplish more 
work for $1 in Geoi^^a than for $3 in Connecticut, and gets as go(xl results, so far as 
labor is concerned. The average daily wage on his farm in Georgia is alxjut 65 
cents, as i^inst $1.25 in Connecticut; the additional advantage is in the efficiency, 
hone^ of purpose, an<l faithfulness of the negroes. They need more definite orders 
than tne white laborers in the North; one can not leave as much to their judgment, 
but with a clear explanation they do not need to be followed up any more closely 
than the average white man. Mr. Hale’s 8uj)erintendent once left the place in the 
cham of negi^ for 5 weeks, and found evervthing in perfect onler on his return. 
Mr. Hale also finds the n^roes very adaptable; they have learned butlding, prun- 
ing, and spraying, even mixing the solution. He has men who have put in 2,500 
buds a day. It is pretty good work for the most efficient men in Northern nurseries 
to put in 3,000 a day, and they want $3 and $4 for it. Mr. Hale’s pa4‘.kiDg house 
was built by negroes. He declares that negro labor is the foundation of the pros- 
perity of the South. (382-384.) 

Mr. Hale uses white men as superintendents for the most part, though some negroes 
make efficient superintendents. His permanent superintendents and assistant are 
white, but have under them foremen of ganm who at^ negroes and are very efficient. 
To the whites and negroes who superintend the picking of fruit he psys $1 a day. 
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Mr. Hale testifies that in general the negro laborers in his section of the country 
are very contented and permanent. Some of them move alx)ut from plantation to 
plantation, but Mr. Hale has men on his place who were there as slaves, and they 
were very much alarmed when a stranger fiought the farm for fear they would have 
to move off. Mr. Hale let them raise cotton while gradually working them un to 
fruit culture. (379. ) 

Mr. Stevens says both white and colored laliorers, but generally the latter, are 
employed for farm service in Georgia. For dairy pro<hicts, and in business requiring 
a high grade of intelligence, white labor is employed; but the negro, under the 
direction of the white landowner, is the best labor for the cotton fields. At least 
96 per cent of the colored laborers were either born and raised in Georgia or have 
moved there from adjoining States. They are not subject to malarial diseases as are 
the whites, and they understand the manners and customs and methods of cultiva- 
tion employed in the State. Mr. Stevens considers the colore<i farm lal)or the l>est 
that can be obtained for that part of the country. Nearly all the lalwr in the (otton 
fa(!toriea and other manufacturing interests is white. The white and negro lal)f>rers 
do not like to be together. Colored labor naturally goes to agriculture, and is also 
employed in the oil mills and in the guano factories, where the work is not very 
pleasant and is disliked by the whites. Colored labor has not l)een tried in cotton 
manufacturing, except to do menial work about the factories, l^bor is not plentiful 
in Geoigia, and the cotton mills may be forced to try immigrant lahor. 

Mr. Stevens predicts that the question of lalx)r will settle itself. The colore<l 
laborers will naturally drift to the farms and perhaps to wanner climes, the whites 
going into factories and transportation. The negro’s wants are few. He must have 
a church, a schoolhou^, and, “ by all means, his rum and tobacco.” (912, 913.) 

Mr. NdnnalIvY testifies that the greater portion of the field Ialx>r in Georgia comes 
from the colored j)opulation; about 20 per cent are white. The contracts are made 
on the same basis W'lth either race. (466. ) 

Mr. Keddincj says the farm lal)orers of Georgia are almost entirely colored. They 
do not seem to have much ambition to acquire farms, as a rule. Tim negro is pretty 
well satisfied if he gets enough to eiit and coarse clothes to wear. (448, 449. ) 

Mr. Brown, of Georgia, testifies that colorwl hands are paid from $fi to $8 jier 
month, and in addition are given 4 pounds of meat and a peck of meal (weekly?), a 
go<xl house, and a pahih of 2 atjres of land, on which they can raise vegetables, ch^, 
or a Imle of cotton. The more a negro is paid the less efticient he Imcomea. Mr. 
Brown cites instances to show' that where negnms earn enough in 3 or 4 days out 
of the week to supjwrt them the entire week they can not be kept at work con- 
tinuously. Higher wages mean more money for drink and gambling. The farm 
lalK)rer8 really are Ixitter off, with the various privileges which they are given, than 
colored laborers in the towns. (71, 72.) 

Notwithstanding his opinions as to the iiicom|)etency of colored labor, Mr. Brown 
has recently undertaken the experiment of dispensing w'ith white overseers, and has 
found that it works fairly well so far. He has explaine<l his pur}x)se to the negroes, 
and they understand that the overseers will be reestablished it it should prove necet- 
sary. (73.) 

Mikima.— Mr. PooLEsays that in many instances colored men fill places of responsi- 
bility on the large farms of Alabama. Mr. Poole has a negro suimrintendent on one 
of his three plantations. (923.) 

Mimmppi. — Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, thinks people would generally rather hire 
colored men than white men as farm help. They make better servants.' (4^.) 

Artofltw.— Mr. Balch, of Arkansas, says the negro is the most reliable, docile, and 
faithful laborer the Southern farmer has ever bail. It is necessary to have a few' 
more of them than if they were white men wlio were trying to get ahead in the 
world, but the n^ro is the laborer for the ttoiton farm. He is adapted to the cli- 
mate. Mr. Balch has hire<l young men from the North, and found that they did 
more work than the negroes for a few months, but hot after the hot weather came 
on, about cotton-picking time. (497. ) 

LouvtUina. — Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment stations, says the 
negroes who are remnants of antebellum days are in great demand in Ixmisiana; but 
among the youiyer generation there is an indisposition to be taught, and, never hav- 
ing been trained, the younger negroes are not as effective as the older ones. (770.) 

New Jersey. — Mr. Dye says that in some parts of New Jersey a considerable num- 
oer of negi^ come up each season from the Southern States to work on the farms, 
inis practice is advantageous both to the North and the South, and should be 
encouraged. The great difficulty in securing domestic help in the Northern States 
desirability of immigration of colored women to the North. (87.) 

f Pennington, N. J., testifies that the lack of good white help in 

tnat section has led to the employment of negroes from Virginia since about 1892. 
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He considers them preferable to foreigners. The first year or two they return Soiitli 
about Christmas time, generally returning to the same neighborhood the next year. 
Very few of them are hired througli an intelligenee oSiee. Manv of them are 
employed for the fo]l()wlng year when they go South in the fall, 'fhey make it a 
point to return by the Istof April, which* is the time for emplpying help. Th()se 
Mr. Ketehum has employed can read motlerately well, and several of them (‘an write 
legibly, their attainments in these respects comparing very favorably with those of 
the native coIorhI j^epple in New Jersey. Mr. Ketehum would ru)t care to trust 
them with intricate mkhinery the first year they are in the field, but they can drive 
teams, and if nothing gets out of order they can run mowing machines. ( 133, 134. ) 

Other Northern States. -Mr. Hamilton thinks not many negroes go into Pennsyl- 
vania during the crop season, except perhaps in the neighborhood of cities, where 
lierries are grown extensively, and women and children are employed in gathering 
the crop. (351.) 

Mr. vStockwell says there is a very small ])ercentage of cohjred lal)or in Massa- 
chusetts, and it is mostly in cities. (^7.1 
Mr. AVinsoN testifies that there is very little colored farm labor in northern and 
central Illinois, but a good deal in southern Illinois. Asa class the negroes are not 
as eflicient as white labor. (246. ) 

California. — l\Ir. Saylor says that in California nearly all the hand labor in connec- 
tion w’ith sugar beets, and nearly all vegetable raising, gardening, ami that sort of 
work, is done by the Chinese and Japanese. (51)0. 1 

3. Social atatofl. — Mr. Hanley testifies that farm liamls in Minnesota are mlmitted 
to the family as equals, eat at the same table, and partake of the same social condi- 
tions as mernlKirs of the family. (275.) 

Mr. Powers savs the average farm hand in the Northwest lives with the family of 
his employer and lx)ards at the same table. In the case of a married man a house 
and garden is furnished free as a rule, if he works by the year or the month. (174. ) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the farm laborer in Pennsylvania takes his seat at the 
table with the family as a rtlle. (351.) 

Mr. Clohan, of M’est Virginia, says there are very few cases in his locality in which 
the whiU^ farm laborer who works by the month or the day does not eat at the same 
table with Ins employer. No such tfdng is allowed with the colored laborers. (594. ) 

4. Conjugal condition. — Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says many fanners j>refer 
single men, and hoard them so as to have them right at liand. This a})pear8 to 1 m‘ 
the general j)refereuce. (886.) 

Mr. Brigham says many farmers prefer to hire marrii'd men to do tln‘ir work. 
They furnish them with tenement houses, which are usually miite I’omfortable; they 
furnish also a garden plot, keeping no a(‘COunt of the vegetabl(*s raised. Fruit, also, 
is often furnished free, and the employee is allowed to keep a (;ow or a horse, or 
l)oth. (9.) 

.Mr. Dye says tenant houses are falling down in many localities of New Jersey for 
lack of use, since lalK>rers are more migratory and fewer of them married. (83, 84. ) 

Profeasor Davenport, of Illinois, remarks a tendency to employ oldiT men than 
formerly as agricultural lalwrers. His exj^erience is that more married men are 
emj)Ioyed thati 20 or 25 years ago, though the bulk of the lalxirers are still young 
men. The wife of an agricultural laliorer often helps with the housework. The 
married laliorer is generally employed for a year, by the month, and has a house 
with a little patch of land. Most of the marrieil farm lalx)rers in Illinois and Mich- 
igan, 80 far an Professor Davenport has olwerved, are American born. (255.) 

Mr. Powers says the number of married men among farm laborers is rA*latively 
diminishing. (174.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, thinks the solution of the hired-help problem in 
that section is to encourage the tenant hired man with a wife and children. A single 
man may change at almost any time, and can not lie depended uixm nearly so well 
as one who i.s married, especially if he has a family; he then stays willingly the year 
round. If he has children thev have the opportunity of growing up in tne country, 
and his family are valuable help in busy times; it is much more convenient to 
employ them than to go after other help and perhaps pay very high for it. Again, 
the farmer dfjes not have to pay all cash. He (jan give his tenant help a gocxl garden 
and the use of one cow without feeling it much, and this means a great deal to a man 
with a family. If he (ian be provided with vegetables also, he can almost live on 
what the farmer can give him from the ordinary Western farm without missing it. 
The laborer who has a small piece of land to cultivate is learning how to get a living 
out of the land, and can lay up more money than one efhployed in the city at much 
higher wages. (928. ) 

5. Ambition! and proipeoti.—Professor Davenport has notutcKl a decided change in 
the ambition of the farm laborer. Twenty-five years ago or more a man worked on 
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the farm for the sake of getting money with which to buy a farm for himself, but 
now that che-ap lands are not to be had, there seems to hie a decider! tendency for 
the fann laborer to work without a very <lefiiiite object and to use his money for 
whatev(;r his fancy dictates, most likely a horse and buggy. (256.) 

Mr. Wilson estimates that 60 per cent of the farm laborers of Illinois look forward 
to renting farms of their own. (244. ) 

Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, 
worked for 6 years on farms as a hired man before getting a small piece of land of 
his own. (929.) 

Mr. Clohan says that in rare and exceptional cases the farm laborers in his neigh- 
borhood, liesides raising their vegetables, kill a few good hogs; but that class of 
lalxjrers in a very few years become tenant farmers. (693. ) 

B. {Supply and demand. — 1. Number of laborers. — Nmv For/;.— Mr. Norris, 
of Sodus, N. Y., thinks the numlx^r of agricultural laborers in New York State 
has increased somewhat during the last 20 years, and that there is still (1899) 
a tendeiK^y toward increase. He thinks there has been an increase in the amount 
of transient labor employed in New York, especially in his section, owing to the 
harvesting of the fruit crops, notwithstanding the fact that the general harvest work 
is now done largely by machinery. (320.) 

///mow.— Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks about the same 
nuirdier of agricultural laborers are employed in Illinois as 20 years ago, but the hired 
lielp is now very largely of foreign birth," whereas 20 years ago many w(*re native 
born. Through central Illinois they are usually German, Danish, and Swedish. 
(24.3, 245.) 

Anv/ocD/.— Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, says the popula- 
tion and farm acreage of Kentm^ky have increased, and the nunilier of agricultural 
laborers has increased in proportion. They are very largely colored. (802. ) 

Loumana.--l)r. Stubbs testifies that during the last decade of the century lA>uisiana 
increased the area cultivated and amount produced, and there hiw been a" natural in- 
crease in the number engaged in agricultural labor, but not all of the natural increase 
lias remained ; he supjioses there has lieen a comparative decrease in numlK^rs. (769. ) 

2. Duration of employment. — Mr. Si‘kar says some farm lalxirers in Vermont are 
employed through the year and the rest for 7 or 8 months, making an average of 
about 10 months. (402.) 

Mr. Stockwell stiys that agricultural laliorers in Massachusetts are hired by the 
month for 8 or 12 months. If a man is a good worker he usually finds work at all 
seasons. (885. ) 

Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., e.stimatos the average numlx'r of days farm laborers 
are employed in the year in his section of the State at from 190 to 200. They are 
regularly employed 8 or 9 imuiths of the year as a rule, and the majority of those 
who wish to can find work nearly the whole year at fair pric(‘s; but there are some 
of those who hire out for 8 or"9 months who are inclined to take things t‘asy and 
have a good time after their time is up. (320. ) 

Mr. Dye says there is coh.siderable irregularity of employment in New .Jersey, 
owing to the fa<^t that most farmers do not re<|uire much help during the fall and 
winter. Monviver, the laborers them.selves are inclim^l to migrate, desiring to see 
new places and to try new einjiloyers. (83. ) 

Mr. Wilson, of Illinois, says more hands are employed bv the year than 20 years 
ago, but the hiring is largely for 9 or 10 months. Manv of the hands stay through 
the winter, feeding the sUwk or something of that kind for their board. They do 
not usually have to ]>ay Iniard in the winter. He estimates that the average farm 
laborer has from 250 to 300 day, s’ employment in the year. They are hired by the 
month almost entirely, but an^ soinetiines hinsl for a year at so much a month. 
(244.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley says the farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas generally hire 
men for about 6 to 8 mouths — more often 6 than 8. The bulk of the laborers, how- 
ever, art^ hired by the day or for short terms during harvest, haying, and other busy 
times. (928.) 

Mr. Buixjb testifies that the harvest labor of Nort h Dakota is a floating population 
that comes in on the railrtmds and stays during the harvest, whieh lasts about 3 
months. On some of the big farms there are a few liired men. A man who has 320 
acres generally takes care of the farm himself, with bis family, until spring; he then 
hires 1 man until harvest and has 2 or 3 during a harvest and thrashing. (846. ) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., s^s no farm labor is done in that section during 
January, February, and March. The labor iH^ins in April and is continued until 
November, when the hauling of grain begins. During the winter months the labor- 
ers generally stay on the farms, however, except those from Canada, who go home 
and visit relatives. ( 788. ) 
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Mr. Agbr, of Maryland, testifies that in dairying the laborers are employed 365 
days in the year, but in other agricultural occupations there is not as much employ- 
ment in the winter as during the growing season. ( 104. ) 

Mr. Clohan, of Martinsburg, W. Va., says farm hands in that vicinity are gener- 
ally hired for about 9 months, from the 1st of April until the 1st of January. The 
better class of day laborers even get almost constant employment, except on rainy 
days. (592.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that farm laborers in Kentucky can get regular employment. 
They usually hire by the year, wages being payable monthly. Soon after the war 
there was more paying by the year. (803.) 

In replv to inquiries, Mr. Nall finds the number of days of employment in Ken- 
tucky to he stated at from 240 to 300 days. There is usually something for every- 
one to work at in Kentucky. (^803, 804. ) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, declares that a good negro laborer finds employ- 
ment and will work the year through, except holidays for funerals and society meet- 
ings and a few days at Christmas. The average laborer works from 200 to 250 days 
a year. There is a deep-rooted desire to have Saturday free. On that day tne 
negD^s collect in (crowds in town or at the store. (819, 820. ) 

Mr Nunnally, of Georgia, testifies that in the yearly contract with laborers it is 
often necessary to allow them two months in the summer for loafing, like those who 
are tenants. They can not lie employed for the whole year. (455. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says the agricultural laborers of Louisiana are employeil as many days 
in the year as they want to work, and a good manv make 300 workdays a year. Dr. 
Stubbs has paid some for more than 300 days’ work in a year. The average hand in 
the sugar district will work more than 200 days. In the extreme winter, after the 
crop is taken off, the plantation has no immediate use for all its hands, and may lay 
off some part of them during the rainy season of the winter, but some work the ‘ 
entire year. ( 775. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says it does not take nearly as many men to run a rice j)lantation as a 
sugar plantation*. The rice planter nee<iH men to break the land, but keeping the 
crop between planting and tiarvest requires only about one man to 300 or 400 lu-res, 
while the sugar planter requires a la^e numlier at all times. (777. ) 

Mr. Naftzoer says the labor conditions in California are i)eculiar. There is prat*- 
tically no season when either fruit harvesting or grain harvesting is not going on.. 
(953.) 

3. Games of irregularity of employment. — Mr. Stockwell says the wide-awake farmer 
will hire all the help he c?an with profit, and no morti. He will discharge help he 
does not need. His demand for help is regulate<l by his expectation of profitable 
returns. He will adapt himself to the conditions of the season and the markets. 
(8a5.) 

Mr. Hanley says irregularity of employment is often causeil bv industrial depres- 
sions, which are often brought alxnit by |H‘ople living lieyond their incomes. Under 
these conditions the farmer ami his family try to get along with less help and do 
more of the work themselves. (274. ) 

Mr. Powers says the greah^st irregularity of emy)loyment in the North, iwrticu- 
larly in the Nortliwest, is found where farmers niiH‘ one or two staple errejw, to the 
neglect of diversified i^riculture. There was more irregularity in tlie early days of 
the West than to-day, lK‘i!au8e the great central States of the North are tending nat- 
urally and inevitably toward a diversity of crops, which keei)H the men engaged for 
a larger part of the year. Wherever a system of diversified larming is Ixjing (level- 
opiMl the averagt; numl)er of days employed in the year is steadily iiuTeasing and 
transient labor is decreasing. (172. ) 

Mr. Hale says the irregularity of employment in the South is due to too little 
diversity of agnculture. Cothin makes a short season of a certain numlier of months, 
and the rest of the year there is very little to do. From 150 to 175 days is al)out the 
length of employment on the cotton plantation, but on fniit and truck fanns there 
is employment for 12 months, except when the hands want a little vaciition at 
Christmas. The fruit harvest, in June, July, and August, is a dull season with cot- 
ton planters. (376.) 

4. InelBeienoy of farm labor.— Mr. Coles testifies that the agricultural labor through- 
out southern New Jersey is not as good as a few years ago, because manufacturing 
establishments have tak(m the b^ help. In ^rts of Salem County the fanners 
depend laigely on Southern lalwrers, who come North in the spring, many of them 
^oing back in the fall. There is a considerable colored population in the county, but 
it can not be relied upon as well as the newcomers from the South. It is sometimes 
a little difficult to keep the help as long as is desired. Though the men are trust- 
worthy, they have been brought up to slow habits. ( 124. ) 
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Mr. Hamilton thinks the effect of manufacturing establishmenta is to take the 
i^est lui>()rers, ho that farmers now have to do with a less efficient grade of labor than 
^ or 40 years ago. There is not now the same difference in the wages of harvest 
hands that there use<i to be before the introduction of modern machine!^. (350. ) 

Mr. M. F. Greelby, of South Dakota, says the average hired men in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas are not quite as good men as they used to be. They are determined 
to work fewer hours, though they are paid better wages than formerly. (927. ) 

Mr. Whitney says he can not see how thrifty methods can be introduce into cer- 
tain areas. He does not think that any kind of education would improve the farm- 
ing conditions in southern Maryland and make them attractive to young men. It 
would be discouraging for a young man to go back and live under tne social condi- 
tions prevailing there; he can not do the work with his own hands, and does not have 
intelligent or efficient labor to carry out his ideas. The conditions are almost hope- 
less for the introduction of new methods and new croj^s on an adequate scale. (878. ) 

5. Scarcity of farm labor.— Dr. Crowell says the British dairymen had to resort to 
milking machines because they could not get laborers to milk their cows. (340. ) 

Mr. kogers, president of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, says one of the 
troubles experienced by many farmers growing large areas of sugar beets is the diffi- 
culty of getting help for a few weeks in the busy season. (654.) 

Mr. Miller says tne farmer does not use as much hired help as in former years, 
but there is a demand for help in the rural districts of Ohio. (617. ) 

Professor Davenport says there is difficulty in securing good farm laborers in 
Illinois. The demand is perhaps for a better class of men than formerly, new 
machinery making the labor more complicated. (256. ) 

Mr. Wii^oN says the opportunities for^tting transient labor in Illinois in busy 
seasons are poor; the labor is not to be had. The farmers get what men they can 
from the towns and villages. Mr. Wilson has never yet known the time when a 
a good hand could not get work on a farm. (244, 246.) 

Mr. Hanley testifies that the farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas have the 
greatest difficulty at harvest time in getting enough farm laborers to save the crop, 
although they pay from $2 to $3 a day. One thing which diverts laborers from the 
farms is railroad building, which affords rejpilar work with shorter hours. (276.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that help was scarce in North Dakota in 1900. There was a 
poor crop. The year before that there was more labor than the fanners could take 
care of. The railroads move the laborers to parts of the country where there is a 
good crop and a big demand for labor. (846. ) 

As explaining the scarcity of farm labor, Mr. Norfleet estimates that there are 150 
colored men at work as common lalx>rers on levees and other public works within 3 
or 4 miles of his plantation in Tunica County, Miss. They are paid from |1.25 to 
$1.50 a day. There is more or less of that kind of work going on throughout the 
entire section. (487.) 

Mr. Hale says there is ^nerally an abundance of labor in Georgia for everyone 
who wants it. He has had no difficulty either in getting negroes for field work or 
intelligent white people for picking and jmeking iruit. They come in far greater 
numbers than he can use. (376. ) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, testifies that serious losses are often caused by 
the irrt^gularity of the laborers, though this is i)erhaps less true of the negroes than 
of any other agricultural laborers. (See also Negroes, p. — . ) Farmers wno live in 
the vicinity of the towns are consideral fortunate in that they can draw on the town 
supply of day labor without lieing at the trouble and expense of maintaining it. 
Elsewhere expensive methods have been adopted to insure a supply. Farmers build 
numerous houses on their land for day laborers, so that if one fails another may be 
secured. They allow the laborers gardens, firewood, etc. Another plan is to keep 
a commissary and furnish supplies on credit. Although the profits chaiged in the 
commissaries are high, and although the negro laborer very seldom shirks or repudi- 
ates his debts, it is doubtful if the net gain amounts to much, because the employers 
often have to take payment in work that they would not have paid cash for. (819.) 

Mr. Stevens states that during the busy seasons the farmers of Geoi^ often find 
trouble to secure the necessary labor, and very often hire hands from the towns and 
cities. (906.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says he has no white labor, except one general superin- 
tendent and one to look after the dairy business. He has tri^ for a year and a half 
without success to get a white man to take charge of and assist in the milking, thou|i;h 
he offered |30 a month and a free house and fuel. He says that the class of white 
men that offer for hire in his neighborhood, as a rule, are “a very sorry class of 
men,” (476-477.) 
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Mr. Nabtzger testifies that until recently there has been an ample supply of labor 
in California, m^eupto a considerable extent of Chinese and JHj)anese, who are 
employed in agricultural nuraiiits of every kind; but more recently there has been a 
shorty of labor. The chiss usually found to do tnid jobs is not fond of more work 
than is necessary. (95.3, 954. ) 

6. Employment agencies. (See also, as regards Chinese laj^or bureaus, 111 F 1, 
Naitz^r, p. cxxviii. ) — Mr. Powers testifies that during the last few years bureaus of 
intelligence have lieen organized in Western cities and men sent out to the farms 
as laborers. Every man out of work and ready to adapt himself to anything could 
thus find a place. Mr. Powers says it is wise in times of depression to find out where 
there is a deficiency of labor and .'<(md men there. (184.) 

Mr. Spear says the farmers of Vermont secure immigrants as laborers through the 
immigration bureaus at Boston, New York, and other jwrts. (403. ) 

C. Hours of labor. — Mr. Bkkjham says the hours of farm labor have l^een 
greatly reduced during the la.st 40 or .50 years. It was often the custom earlier to 
work from .5 in the moriung until dark. At pre.sent 10 hours a day are considered 
good time; usually from about 7 until 0, with an hour at noon. In the winter the 
hours of work are 8 or 9. In the South hours are somewhat longer than in the 
North. Farmers gene .ally feel that as much cnn l)e accomplished in 10 hours as in 
the longer j>eriotl on account of the greater vigor of the work. (5, 0. ) 

VemmiL — Mr. Speak says the hours of labor on Vermont farms average alx)ut 10 
a day; on dairy farms, probably 12 a day. (402.) 

MasmchiiseWt.—Mr. Stockwell says the legal day in Massachusetts is 10 hours, 
and it is very carefully and generally observed, though the hours vary in certain 
cases, jis on milk and vegetable farms, where laborers are hired with the understand- 
ing that they will lx* paid in accordance with the length of the day. While 10 hours 
make a day’s work, the early feeding and the later chores make the day longer; 
e. g., chores from fi to 7. an hour for breakfast, and work from 8 tt) 12 liountas 5 
hours’ work, but the hours are different from those of a man working in a mill, who 
begins and finishes his work without reference to the care of stock. (885.) 

New York. — Mr. Noruis, of Sodu.s, N. Y., says 10 hours is the established rule as 
to hours of lalxir on most farms in that section. (320. ) 

New Jerney. — Mr. Coi.es, of New .lersey, says the hours of farm labor have a 
tendency to grow shorter, as in other pursuits. " (125.) 

Mr. Dye says the hours of labor have been reduced in New Jersey, partly through 
the influence of reduced hours in manufacturing business. Men scan^ely average 10 
hours of actual work each day. They insist also on working continuously during the 
middle of the day, whereas it would often be more advantageous to tlie farmer to 
have them begin early and work late, with an intermission (hiring the middle of the 
day. A still greater advantage might (jome from working two sets of men during 
the harvest season, so as to cover all the hours of daylight. Men are often careless 
of the interests of their employers in stopping immediately when hours are end^, 
to the injury of the crop.^. (8:1, 84. ) 

Mr. Ketciil'.m says the general tendency is to shorten the hours of agricultural 
labor, though truckers have to work long hours at certain seasons, and dairymen 
have to get around very early in the morning. (136.) 

Mr. Maoie says the hours of work for farm lalmrers are shorbT than formerly in 
New Jersey, even in the dairy business, where the hours are neeessarilv long. In 
dairying, the hours are from 4 o’clcK^k in the morning until alniut 6 in the evening, 
or longer in some seasons, ( 105 . ) 

lUinaw.—Mr. Wii^n testifies that the hours of labor on Illinois farms have been 
flhodened to about 9 hours in the field. The prevailing hours in centfiil Illinois 
are from 7 to 11.30 and from 1 to 6.30. The fanners have troncwled shorter hours 
for their own benefit; they wanted time for other things, and with improve<l 
machinery the longer hours were not necessary. Mr. Wilson thinks 9 hours long 
enoi^h both for a man and for a team. (244. ) " 

Minnesota.— Mr. Hanley thinks the average hours of lalior in harvest and thrash- 
ing time in Minnesota are from sunrise to sunset; some work until the m(K)n rises. 
After the rush is over the farmers are very reasonable, and the hours are from 7 
until 6, or even less. (275. ) 

North Dakota.— Mr. Prom testifies that the hours of labor on the farms of North 
Dakota are generally from sunrise to sunset. The season is so short it is necessary 
to use the whole day. (788. ) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says: “During harvest we commence as soon 
as we can get out and work until sundown. ’ ’ A t othef^imes the hours do not excee(i 
10 a day. In the winter there is not much to do l)ut to take care of the stock. (846. ) 
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Smith Dakota. — Mr. M. F. Gkeeley says the men seem to expect to work about 10 
hours a day, though there are seasons, at haying, thrashing, etc., when they liave to 
work longer. (928. ) 

Maryland. — Mr. Ager, of Maryland, testifies that the hours of lal)or in (he dairy- 
ing business are generally from 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning to 7 or 8 at night, and 
about the same in other agricndtural pursuits. He once heard a public speaker say 
that the farmers had settled the 8-hour question by having 8 hours before dinner and 8 
after. (104.) 

Wed Vinjinkt. — Mr. Clohan, of Martinsbuig, W. Va., says the hours of labor in 
his locality are from daylight to dark. (592. ) 

Georgia. — Mr. Nunnally testifies that the length of a day’s work in Georgia is 
from sunup to sundown, w'ith fn^m an hour to an hour and a half nooning. Under 
the tenant system the tenants work aliout as they please. (456.) 

Mr. Stevens says the hours of labor on Geoi^a farms are from sunup to sundown, 
with 2 hours in the middle of the day for dinner and rest. Work continues from 
Monday morning until Friday night, sometimes until Saturday noon, Saturday lieing 
considered a holiday among the farmers of Georgia. The negro farm hand works on 
the average from 180 to 200 days, the rest of the time being spent in going on excur- 
sions, picnics, etc. (906. ) 

hoaiidarui. — Dr. Stubbs says the agricultural laliorers throughout Louisiana work 
from sunrise to smiset. (775. ) 

The Sonih generally. — Mr. Hale thinks the hours of labor are too long in the S^nith; 
from 8J to 9 hours in the shortest days and from 12 to 14 hours in the longest days (jf 
the year, certainly an average of 11 hours a day of field work. (376. ) 

D. Compeiiiatlon (see also Specialized agricultural labor, HI, F, p. cxxviii). 
1. The increase of farm wages. — Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture, testifies that farm wages have greatly increased as compare<l with 40 years 
ago, but perhaps not as compared with 30 years ago. (617. ) 

!^^r. Holmes says the wage rates of farm labor have on the whole been increasing. 
The average wages of agricultural lifixirers in the Unittxl States in 1895 w’ere $17.69 
per month, without board, a decline of $1.49 from the average of 1893, when farm 
w'ag(;s were higlier than at any time since 1869. The average wage, without Imrd, 
in the Eastern States m 1895 was $29; in the Middle States, $23.80; in the Southern 
States, $12.71; in the Mountain States, $30.04; in the Pacific States, $31.68. (152, 
157.) 

Professor Davenport says farmers pay as high money wages as they ever did, and 
the purchasing power of the money is vastly greater than 20 or 25 years ago for every- 
thing but land. Although farm wages are* higher (1899) than 25 years ago, the fariu 
laborer can not secure as much land or opportunity as formerlj^. (257, 267.] 

Professor Davenport says the farmers feel that they are paying as much for labor 
as they can afford, and that, considering the cost of board, they pay as good wages 
as other employers. Processor Davenport thinks lalwr of the same gmde is as well 
paid on the land as in iiK^st other lines, and tliat the surroundings are helpful and 
healthful. (257.^ 

2. Wages in particular localities. — New England. — IMr. Ba(’heli>er, testifying early in 
1899, savs that the condition of farm lalwr In New England is lx‘tter than ever Ix^fore. 
Most laborers are employed by the j^ear, and the wage is about $25 a month. (42.) 

Mr. Hi’ear testifies that the maxiniuui farm wages in Vermont are alxuit $275 a 
year, with board and wiishing. He estimates the minimum for fairly (lomiietent lalwr 
at $150, but says that some are not able to earn much besides their boani. Lalx)r is 
usually paid for in cash as the money is nmlini, and a linul settlement is made at the 
expiration of the contrat^t iKJriixI. There is usually a contract for a speidfio time. 
But few farmers provide tenant housi^s; where they are supplieil the rent is usually 
reckoned at from $2 to $4 a month. (402, 403. ) 

Mr. Stoukwell gives the following as the wages of agricultural lalwrers in Massa- 
chusetts: Wages by the month with Ixianl, $16 to $25; without board, $28 to $35, or 
higher in some few ceases. Wages by the day, $1.50 to $1.75. Payments are nearly 
always made in cash, usually once a month. An employee may draw on account 
and jxjrhaps leave a little balance in the farmer’s hands to accrue* during the season, 
but monthly payments are preferred by the employees. They can have them more 
often if they desire. (886.) 

New ForA;.— -Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., says the usual farm wages in that section 
are $17 or $18 a month. The wi^es for single men include board and lodging, but 
not washing. The universal daily wage is $1, and the man boanls himself. The 
single men are all paid in cash. 

Mr. Norris says the most progressive fanners in his section now pay their hands 
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every month, often hiring them at much a day. »Some continue the old practice 
of hiring for 8 or 9 months and settling up at the end of that time. (321. ) 

Nm Jermi.—^r, Dyk says the wages and general conditions of farm laborers in 
New Jersey are better than they were 40 years ago. Where men board themselves, 
wages are $25 to |30 a montli, with a house and garden usually furnished; where 
they are boarded, $12 to $18 per month. Bay wages are ordinarily from 75 cents to 
$1, but during harvest time $2 to $2.50. (84.) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., says the maximum wage for farm laborers in that 
section is $20 a month ftnd board. Not very many get that much. Wages range 
from $20 down to $12 or $10 for hands employed through intelligence oflices. Truck 
farmers pay somewhat higher wages than others, the season being short and the 
work exacting as to hours. Wages are paid in cash, by the month. ( 125. ) 

Mr. Ketchum, of Pennj,ngton, N. J., testifies that the prevailing wages for farm 
labor in that section are from $10 to $20 a month and board. (133. ) 

Mr. M.voik, a dairyman and stock raiser of Elizabeth, N. J., says that competent 
farm laborers receive more in his vicinity than they did 30, 40, or 50 years ago. In 
dairying the wages are from $12 to $20 a month and lM)ard, or $30 or $36 a month 
and house rent, for competent men. (102. ) 

Penmylvanui.—lSlT. Hamilton subnets the following table of farm wages in Penn- 
sylvania for 1899: 


Farm wage's, by the month, with boanl (whole year) 

By the month (summer only) 

By the day, with regular work ( with board ) 

By the day, with regular work (without bonni) 

By the month, whole year (without board) 

By the month, without Ixxird (summer months) 

By the day, with board, for transiont work (when wanted, only). 

Harvest wages, by the day (with Ixwrd) 

Household help, with board (by the week) 

Estimated cost of Imrdiug farm hands by the day 


Maximum. Minimum. 

AvtT. gt*. 

S20.00 1 


912.09 

26.00 ; 

10. .'■H) 

15. Si 

1.00 

.50 

.80 

1.40 ! 

a6.oo ' 

.75 

1.11 

10.00 

20.07 

40.00 

11.06 

211.95 

1.03 i 

.50 

i.a5 

2.00 i 

.90 

1.29 

3.00 1 

1.2.5 

1.99 

.60 , 

.15 

.35 


Mr. Hamilton explains that each reporter gives the maximum and minimum, the 
amount between them lieing the average he .submits; that the reijorts of th(? 4 
reporters in each county are averaged, and that the general average for the State is the 
sura of the 67 county averages divided by 67. He knows of no statistic's showing the 
relative amounts of high grade and lower priced labor. The general averse is found 
to be nearly the same, jrear by year. (.349, 350.) 

Mr. Hamilton explains the divergence between the maximum and minimum 
wages by saying that Philadelphia County employs market gardeners and florists — 
more expert laXM)r than the outlying coimtie.y— and that the proximity of manu- 
factures and railroa<l work increases farm wages and takes the best laborers, so that 
the farmers must content theinHelv(*H with the lower grade. (349, ^50. ) 

Ohio. — Mr. Bkioh A.M says the wage.M of farm lalx)refti have increased greatly compared 
with 40 or 50 years ago. At that time in Ohio the lx‘Bt men could lie hired for from 
$10 to $12 i)er moiitli with lioard. The maximum wage is now $18 or $20 a month 
with board, the average being iwrhaps $16 or $lf. The daily wage during the fiar- 
vest season is from $1 to $1,25. Wages do not fluctuate materially with changes in 
the prices of apicultural products, although w hen there has been a continued depres- 
sion of prices it may tend to reduce the general level of wagi^s. 

Marned men are quite often nreferretl by employers. In such cases they are 
usiwlly furnished ‘with Jiouses ana are paid by the year at from $200 to $260. 

Farmers usually pay wages in cash, promptly at the time due, whether by the day, 
week, or mouth. (5-9. ) 

Ulijuris.— Mr. Wilson testifles (1899) that the maximum farm wages in central 
Illinois are $21 to $22 a month and Iward, for 9 or 10 months. This is higher than 
wages were 20 years ago, but in recent years there has been very little difference. 
When a man is hired by the year he probably gets $18 and board; some heavy cat- 
tle feeders will pay $20. Payments are in cash almost entirely. Married men get 
a))out$25 a month by the year, with a house, one-fourth or one-half an acre of land, 
and a cow, or pasture for his own cow, anil the use of a team for hauling when 
needed. Only a few marrietl men will hire for less than a year. (244, 246.) 

Minnesota and the Dakotas.---Mr. Gbeeley testifies th§t farmers in Minnesota and 
the Dakotps now. pay about $20 to $25 a month, with Ijoard, lodging, etc., or about 
$4 or $5 more than 8 or 10 years ago, on an average. Many pay tned and reliable 
hands still more. (928.) ^ 
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Mr. Moran, of Gmceville, Minn., teatifiefi that when he used a McCormick reaper 
he paid as high as $3 a day ifor laborers to bind grain. Farmers now pay from $2 to 
$2.60 (luring harvest time, which is a short period. The farmers get along during a 
good deal of the time without farm help, invariably doing the (mores themselves 
during the winter, at least. If they have more stock than they can take care of, 
they usually hire a man by the year for $176 to $200, usually with board. Men 
hirM during harvest by the dajr are paid from $2 to $2.60. Men hired by the month 
at the busy season usually receive $20 to $30 a month and board. Mr. Moran says 
the farm wages for the yearly laborer have not varied much as compared with 25 or 
30 years ago. Mr. Moran worked for less money 40 years ago, however. (711.) 

Mr. Budge states that the average farm wages in North Dakota are about $16 a 
month in the winter, and $22 and $25 a month from spring to fall. Payments are 
made in cash. (846.) 

Mr. Prom estimates the average farm wages in North Dakota during the fall to be 
$22 a month and board. During harvest the rate fluctuates greatly. The farmers 
pay up to $30 a month, and often are unable to hire men by the month and have to 
pay $2 to $2.60 a day. ( 788. ) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says farm wa^s with board and lodmng are 
from $200 to $210 by the year, or 20 per cent higher than 4 years ago (1890-97); 
about $20 a month for the 8 summer months, and from $8 to $10 for the 4 winter 
months; and about $2 to $2.60 a day for harvest, and $1.50 for the haying season. 
(739.) 

Maryland.— "Mx. Ager testifies that wages for agricultural labor in Maryland are 
from $10 to $15 a month with board, or 75 cents and $1 a day without board. Men 
are usually hired by the week, day, or month, very seldom by the year. Wa^jes are 
paid in cash. It used to be the custom years ago in Maryland to furnish rations to 
farm laborers, but this is not done much at the present time. (104, 105). 

Vinjhiia. — Mr.- Wedderburn, of Dunn Loring, Va., near Wt^hington, says farm 
lal)or in that section of the State is paid 60 cento with lioard or 75 cento without 
board. Occasionally a higher price is paid. In harvest the wages run from $1.60 to 
$2 a day. Wages l)y the month are about $12, or $15, or $16, but wages are generally 
by the day ami are paid weekly in cash. Store orders are now very rarely given. 
Where the landlord employs a married man by the month or year, he furnishes a 
teiumient house. There is very little white labir. Sometimes a man does partially 
skilled labor, such as digging ditches or wells, or pruning fruit trees, and gets $1 a 
day, (620.) 

IVefft Viryhia. — Mr. Clohan, of West Virrinia, says farm wages in his locality run 
from $8 to $15 a month, with lioard, not imuuding washing and mending. Where a 
man boards himself the wage is 75 cento a day, or $1 in the busy season. Several 
fanners pay about $100 to $150 a year and furnish a fairly good house, garden, cow- 
pasture, and perhaps a nin for two or three hogs. (592, 593. ) 

Kentucky. — Mr, Nall tptifies that i^ricultural laoorers in Kentucky get from 60 
(;ento to $1 .50 a day, and in rare cases in harvest $2.50 a day, but not as much as a few 
years ago. Wages by the month, when the hand is lx>arde(i, range from $11. 50"^ $14 
and $15. Wagt^s by the month without board, where the hand lives on the place in a 
house furnished by the farmer, run from $15 to $23. Sometimes a specially good 
horseman, for instance, will get $26 or $27. The average pay where the lalwrers 
lK)ard themselves, however, runs from $16.50 to $19.10 per month. The lalwrers who 
buanl themselves are as a rule housed on the premises rent free, and UHually have a 
pasture for a cow and have their fowls and pi^. (803. ) 

Mr. Nall adds that as a rule wages are paid in cash, but an employer will sometimes 
for convenience give store orders. Mr, Nall thinks the stores stdl as cheaply when 
these are presented as if they received cash. (804.) 

Mr. Nall s^s the colored laborer gets as much as the white if he does as much 
work. The fijgures given are avera|^ for all labor employed. (815. ) 

North Carolina. — Mr. White testifies that a great many jiersons in North Carolina 
hire themselves out by the day or month to land owners or to very well-to-do ten- 
ants who run a four or five horse crop. The wagi^s are usually from 25 to 50 or 60 
cents a day. or from $6 to $10 a month. Some of the laborers wait until the erop 
is sold for their pay except food actually consumed; others are paid daily, laigely in 
provisions for their families from the storehouse. The storehouse pricesare very nigh- 
double city prices. A great many men with families do not get over $10 a month. 
Their wives and children are hirw out. Their provisions are very coarse, usually 
corn, a little molasses, and Western side meat. (423.) 

South Chrofma.— Mr. Hammond, a South Carolina cotton planter, says that day 
wages are 40 to 60 cento, without food, and with or without shelter, garden, and fuel. 
Monthly wages at the time of his testimony were relatively high, because of the 
higher price of cotton, ranging from $7 to $1% with bouse, fuel, garden, rations, and 
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privilege of i>oultry. Cotton picking is paid for at from 30 to 60 cents a hundred- 
weight. The wages of domestic servants in towns and of men in stores aie much 
better than the wages of agricultural laborers. But the laborers who live in town 
and work in the neighboring fields get only i^ommon agricultural wages. (820, 821 . ) 

Mr. Hammond says that wages are |mid daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and, 
more rarely, yearly. Monthly and yearly wages are usually paid, one-half at the 
end of each month and the rest at the end of the year. There is little payment of 
wages in kind, but more is paid by store orders or advances from the farm commis- 
sary than in cash, until the linal settlement is made, when cash is given for the bal- 
ance. Negro laborers have a very clear idea of what is due them, though they may 
not be able to explain their mathematics. Employers generally settle fairly to avoid 
the reputation of being had paymasters, which would interfd!i*e with their getting 
lalK>r. (821.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, testifies that he nins his plantation in connection 
with a store. The store sells goods at 50 per cent profit, and the plantation laborers 
are paid partly in store ordem. All the plowmen get for days’ labor, in addition 
to 1 peck of meal and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, is 90 cents in tnide at the store, 
and 20 cents in cash. When labor is einploveil by the day, he pays 30 cents, one- 
fourth in cash ami three-fourths to Ix^ traded out at the store. He employs his plow- 
men by the month, and unless they are prevented by the weather or sickness, they 
make 5^ days’ homw^t work each week, a little more than slaves did before tlie war. 
He allow’s the hands on Ids plantation 2 acres of land, and the j)lownien have the use 
of the animals on f^aturday evenings, if they are not needed. ( 1 17, 1 18. ) 

(koryUi (see also III F,*p. cxxviii). — Mr. Reddinc; testifies that farm laborers who 
work for wages in ( Jeorgia receive al^ut $120 or $125 a year ami rations — 1 pounds of 
l)acon ami a peck of meal a week. The employer also furnishes the house;, garden 
patch, and fuel free of charge. The men are paid to some extent in (;iush, and others 
are paid in supplies; some fanners pay at the end of the year. It is dillicult for a 
man to sujuxirt a large family on these wages, but a man w^orking only for himself, 
or for himself and wife, if the wife is willing to work, can lay up something every 
year. Women are mainly employeil in the spring in chopping (‘otton, and in the 
fall in gathering (;otton, but only hien are employed regularly. (448.) 

Mr. Ni’xnally, of Georgia, tCvStifies that farm wages in the South range from $5 to 
$8 a month, with board and house room, seldom reaching $10 a month. If white 
men are hired in Georgia they are paid $8 and are furnished a house to live in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr. Baruett says that where labor is hired in Georgia it is usually by the month 
during about 7 months of the year, up to cotton picking time, and the w^ages range 
from $2 to $6 per month, together with rations, which cost alH)ut 35 cents a week. 
The negro is furnished a house and garden, and may keep ])igs, chickens, etc. Dur- 
ing the cotton picking season work is by the 100 [Kmiids, the average wagi‘ amount- 
ing to 50 or 60 events iH;r day. Some farmers pay their help in store orders, receiving 
a comniis.sion from the storekeeper. (46. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., testifies that the maximum w'age of coIohmI labor- 
ers in that section is $1 per day, and the lowest for men about 40 c(;nts. The average 
for men he c*8timat(;s at not (luite 60 cents. The Wages of negro women and children 
vary from 25 to 50 e«;nts, witli an average of perhaps 37^ cents. In the fruit and 
tnick business wages are pai<l wc^ekly, or in a few instances monthly. On the cotton 
jfiantations there are irregular payments, whenever a lalH)rer must have money and 
the employer can j)ay it, w ith a tinal scdtlement at the end of the yt'ar. (377.) 

Mr. Hale says a great many store orders are given in the South, becau.'^e the plant- 
ers have little reatly money, and «*an arrange with the store to [Kiy at the end of the 
year. Some sup]jli(^H are fundslml by planters, and some pay rash. The fruit and 
truck fanners most largely j«iy cash, iHMtause they have cash coming in at various 
W'asons of the year, but some of them pay partially in supplies. .Mr. Hale finds that 
the w'orkers are better satisfied with cash payments. (378, 379. ) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the farm hand in Georgia is furnished a home, a garden, 
fuel, w'ater, and ordinary rations. The maximum pay in money is $15 a month, the 
minimum $5 a month. Hr)me skilled lalmrers who understand the use of improved 
fonns of machinery receive as much as $l and $1.50 a day. (907. ) 

Mr. Stevens says the l)est method of paying wages is by the month. Some Geoiyia 
farmers adopt the ])lan of paying half the monthly cash wagers on the first Saturday 
of every month and set aside the other half to l)e paid on the 24th of December, as 
that would 1x5 the only way by which the color(*d farm hand would have any money 
at all for Christmas. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, w'hile a majority 

K iy a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. The 
borer has a lien for the balance of the money retained, upon the 24<ix of Decern- 
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her, on everything that the landlord owns. The law protects the laborer entirely, 
and the landlord’s property can be attached for such a debt anywhere. Moreover, 
pul)li(*. sentinjent siwtainH the safety of j)ron)pt payment of claims of this nature^ and 
a man who would not pay it would not get any more labor at all. The garnishee 
law does not apply b» wages; tlie law provides that wages for lalxir of any kind 
can not Ixj garnisneed. Labor is thus protected in every way, and the result of this 
kind of payment is that the laliorer has a sort of forced saving made h)r him by the 
landlonf. If it were not ft)r this plan the (colored laliorers, as a rule, would spend 
every cent of money they receive just as fast as they make it. Some of them, how- 
ever, are industrious and economical, and succeed in life very well, attemling 1o 
their own business and making money. (906, 907, 910. ) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, hires both white and colored fanri laborers and pays $10 a 
month and rations— alxuit 15 pounds of bacon, a bushel of meal, and a gallon of sirup 
a month, lie also provides furnished houses and garden patches and firewood. 1 le 
thinks that counting the house rent, rations, etc., the remuneration is (Kpiivalent to 
alxmt $15 a month. It is customary to employ all the wives and children on tlie 
farm the year round. (460,461.) 

Aldhama. — Mr. Poole testifies that agricultural labor in Alabama is better i)rovided 
for ami receives better returns than it did 15 or 20 years Jigo, and that it is less migra- 
torv. The maximum wages for agricultural laborem in Alabama are al)out $10 a 
month, and the minimum about $6, for farm laborers wdth their provisions and ten- 
ant houses furnished. Wages are generally paid half cash monthly. (918, 924.) 

Mmimppi.—Mr. Kyle says men are very rarely found working on farms in Mis- 
sissippi for wages. Those hired in that way are paid from $6 to $15 a month and 
found. (471, 474.) 

Tenrumee. — Mr. (Iodwin, of Tennessee, pays his colored tenants for casual lalx)r50 
centa a day, without board. (475.) 

Mr. M ANSON, of Saulsburv, Tenn., pays about $8 a month for hired help, and fur- 
nishes houserooin, firewood, and cooked food. (506. ) 

Mr. Ifii.L, who owns a plantation near Memphis, Tenn., pays his laborers $10 a 
month and provides hoiiseroom, wood, and cooked meals. (505.) 

Mr. Noupr.KE'r, of Alemphis, testifiea that farm wages in the uplands are about 50 
cents a day, and in the Mississippi bottom about 75 cents a day. Houses and all the 
ordinary farm comforts an^ provided. He thinks labor is better off in the South 
now than ever before since the war! (485.) 

Mr. Ga<je, of Memnhis, Sivys his customers sometimes pay the laborers so much to 
work the crop and “lay it by” (meaning that the crop is finished and waiting for 
the warm sun of June, July, and August to mature the cotton); then the owner 
pays generally from 40 to 50 cents a hundred pounds for picking. Men employwl 
by the day are paid in the neighliorhood of 60, 65, or 75 cents a day in some places; 
in other ])laces not more than 50 cents. The food is not inchuhnl in these prices, 
lint the owner sells it to the lalxirers; he generally keeps a storenxjm, and on Satur- 
days the laborers come and get meat, mejil, tobacco, molasses, and other necessaries. 
Men who l(X)k after the mules are employed by the month. The owner generally 
furnishes a good house and an acre or half-acre of ground for a garden, and gives the 
laborers the priviliye of cutting wwxl. (492.) 

JrkmmiA. — ]\Ir. Ralcii, of Little Rock, Ark., te.stifies that 75 cenb» a day, without 
Ixiard but with free house rent and fuel, is the customary wage for farm labor in 
his coiniiiuniiy. In 1899 some were paid 40 cents a day and boarded. (496.) 

Louisiana. Stuhbs says $1 to $1.26 is about the average daily pay for a 
laborer in Ixiuisiana, w here tlu*y are employed by the day. .1 house, garden, fire- 
wmod, ehr. are furnished, but not rations. In the cane fields from 75 cents to $1.50 

is paid. On the cotton plantations there are no regular wages (see II C 2, p. ), 

but the few white farmers who hire for wages usually feed the lalx)n^r8 from their 
tables and pay from $8 to $15 a month. As a rule, however, the wages an^ so 
much a day for chopping cotton and so much for picking cotton. (777. ) 

Pla7Uation stores. — Dr. Stuhbs says that nearly every large sugar estate has a store. 
A timek^per gives ouch w’orkman a metal or a norn token representing a day’s work 
and receivable at the store. Everyone on a sugar plantation is paid off on the 15th 
and 30th of the month; but “if he has spent his chips, as the tokens are called, he 
does not get his money.” 

Dr. Stubbs says only the large rice planters nm stores in connection with their 
plantations. (777.) 

8. Special forme of oompeniation. — Acrea^ie plan (see also Thinning sugar beets, 
III F 2, p. ccxxix ) .— Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, testines thatin the Mississippi bottom, 
where cotton is cultivated under the acreage plan, the laborer is paid $4 to ^ an acre 
for his labor. The landlord furnishes the team, feed, implements, and seed. (489.) 
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privilege of i>oultry. Cotton picking is paid for at from 30 to 60 cents a hundred- 
weight. The wages of domestic servants in towns and of men in stores aie much 
better than the wages of agricultural laborers. But the laborers who live in town 
and work in the neighboring fields get only i^ommon agricultural wages. (820, 821 . ) 

Mr. Hammond says that wages are |mid daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and, 
more rarely, yearly. Monthly and yearly wages are usually paid, one-half at the 
end of each month and the rest at the end of the year. There is little payment of 
wages in kind, but more is paid by store orders or advances from the farm commis- 
sary than in cash, until the linal settlement is made, when cash is given for the bal- 
ance. Negro laborers have a very clear idea of what is due them, though they may 
not be able to explain their mathematics. Employers generally settle fairly to avoid 
the reputation of being had paymasters, which would interfd!i*e with their getting 
lalK>r. (821.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, testifies that he nins his plantation in connection 
with a store. The store sells goods at 50 per cent profit, and the plantation laborers 
are paid partly in store ordem. All the plowmen get for days’ labor, in addition 
to 1 peck of meal and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, is 90 cents in tnide at the store, 
and 20 cents in cash. When labor is einploveil by the day, he pays 30 cents, one- 
fourth in cash ami three-fourths to Ix^ traded out at the store. He employs his plow- 
men by the month, and unless they are prevented by the weather or sickness, they 
make 5^ days’ homw^t work each week, a little more than slaves did before tlie war. 
He allow’s the hands on Ids plantation 2 acres of land, and the j)lownien have the use 
of the animals on f^aturday evenings, if they are not needed. ( 1 17, 1 18. ) 

(koryUi (see also III F,*p. cxxviii). — Mr. Reddinc; testifies that farm laborers who 
work for wages in ( Jeorgia receive al^ut $120 or $125 a year ami rations — 1 pounds of 
l)acon ami a peck of meal a week. The employer also furnishes the house;, garden 
patch, and fuel free of charge. The men are paid to some extent in (;iush, and others 
are paid in supplies; some fanners pay at the end of the year. It is dillicult for a 
man to sujuxirt a large family on these wages, but a man w^orking only for himself, 
or for himself and wife, if the wife is willing to work, can lay up something every 
year. Women are mainly employeil in the spring in chopping (‘otton, and in the 
fall in gathering (;otton, but only hien are employed regularly. (448.) 

Mr. Ni’xnally, of Georgia, tCvStifies that farm wages in the South range from $5 to 
$8 a month, with board and house room, seldom reaching $10 a month. If white 
men are hired in Georgia they are paid $8 and are furnished a house to live in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr. Baruett says that where labor is hired in Georgia it is usually by the month 
during about 7 months of the year, up to cotton picking time, and the w^ages range 
from $2 to $6 per month, together with rations, which cost alH)ut 35 cents a week. 
The negro is furnished a house and garden, and may keep ])igs, chickens, etc. Dur- 
ing the cotton picking season work is by the 100 [Kmiids, the average wagi‘ amount- 
ing to 50 or 60 events iH;r day. Some farmers pay their help in store orders, receiving 
a comniis.sion from the storekeeper. (46. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., testifies that the maximum w'age of coIohmI labor- 
ers in that section is $1 per day, and the lowest for men about 40 c(;nts. The average 
for men he c*8timat(;s at not (luite 60 cents. The Wages of negro women and children 
vary from 25 to 50 e«;nts, witli an average of perhaps 37^ cents. In the fruit and 
tnick business wages are pai<l wc^ekly, or in a few instances monthly. On the cotton 
jfiantations there are irregular payments, whenever a lalH)rer must have money and 
the employer can j)ay it, w ith a tinal scdtlement at the end of the yt'ar. (377.) 

Mr. Hale says a great many store orders are given in the South, becau.'^e the plant- 
ers have little reatly money, and «*an arrange with the store to [Kiy at the end of the 
year. Some sup]jli(^H are fundslml by planters, and some pay rash. The fruit and 
truck fanners most largely j«iy cash, iHMtause they have cash coming in at various 
W'asons of the year, but some of them pay partially in supplies. .Mr. Hale finds that 
the w'orkers are better satisfied with cash payments. (378, 379. ) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the farm hand in Georgia is furnished a home, a garden, 
fuel, w'ater, and ordinary rations. The maximum pay in money is $15 a month, the 
minimum $5 a month. Hr)me skilled lalmrers who understand the use of improved 
fonns of machinery receive as much as $l and $1.50 a day. (907. ) 

Mr. Stevens says the l)est method of paying wages is by the month. Some Geoiyia 
farmers adopt the ])lan of paying half the monthly cash wagers on the first Saturday 
of every month and set aside the other half to l)e paid on the 24th of December, as 
that would 1x5 the only way by which the color(*d farm hand would have any money 
at all for Christmas. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, w'hile a majority 

K iy a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. The 
borer has a lien for the balance of the money retained, upon the 24<ix of Decern- 
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wood choppers, etc., $372; miners, $420; those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, $445; fishermen, $225. ( 163. ) 

Mr. Kkt(MIitm savs mechanics’ wages are higher than those of farm laborers, because 
they work by the day, but comparing earnings for the entire year, he thinks the farm 
hand is in about as good a iwsition as the mechanic. He does not think the average 
labor on a farm the y^r through is any harder than that of a mechanic working ten 
hours a day, but mentions truckers ana dairymen as working harder than the average 
farmer. ( 137. ) 

6. Savings of farm laborers. — Mr. Mohan, of Minnesota, says the young man who 
gets $200 a year and board on a farm, after paying for his clothing, shoes,, washing, 
and incidental expenses, may possibly have a trifle left at the end of the year; if he 
is careful, it may ne $100. (711. ) 

Mr. Greelky, of South Dakota, says a married farm laborer, w'ith a small piece of 
land to cultivate, can lay up more money than one employ^ in the city at much 
higher wages. Mr, Greeley knows of cases where men whose wives worked with 
them lay up all their wages. They have chickens to pay the grocery bill, and possi- 
bly two cows, which almost support the family. Mr. Greeley knows several families 
who sell enough butter and eggs to provide all their clothing ami living, and very 
often more than the w^es are saved at the end of the year. This kind of living 
en^nders a wholesome indepcndem^e and self-reliance. Such j^ersons almost invari- 
ably be<*ome owners of land, and they are twice as apt to succeed as men from the 
city who know nothing alxiut farming. Their w'ork is a valuable education, the 
latik of W'hi(h so frequently wrecks the b'eginner. They almost invariably make 
goo<l farmers and intelligent citizens. (928, 929.) 

E. Housing of laborers and tenanlH ( see also Scarcity of farm Inborn III B 5, 
p. cxix).— Mr. Hai.k Hay.s it is the general custom of the South to furnish laborers 
with tenant houses with about 2 to 3 acTes of land and fuel, usually without charge; 
in some instances 2 days’ work a month nays the rent. (379.)* 

Mr. Hale says the original plantation houses of the South w'ere for the most part 
1-room affairs of logs, 20 or 25 feet square. The modern house is a frame house, 
boanleil and 8heathe<l, with 3 rooms. (384.) 

Mr. Aoeh testifies that most farmers in Maryland have tenant houses on their 
places. They are usually small (alwut 3 rooms), but quite comfortable, and are 
lathed and pla.sterwl. There is generally a ^rden 8iK)tof i>erhaps a quarter of an 
acre, more than most of the tenants wall cultivate. The ow ner of the farm usually 
plows the garden, and the tenants work it at night or early in the morning; their 
wives generally do more of it than the men. They raise a few garden vegetables, 
potatoes and (^orn,and possibly some watermelons. Some classes of tenants, like the 
Germans in the West, would raise enough vegetables to support themselves on a piece 
of ground of that size, but the colored tenants do not. The laborers are not, as a gen- 
eral thing, given time on Satunlay afternoons to cultivate their rardens, though the 
aim is to get through a little earlier on Saturday night than on other nights, and they 
do not work in their gardens on Sunday. Mr. A ger has 3 tenements on his place, 
and hoped tlierebv to secure some reliable help, but was mistaken. None of his ten- 
ants are employea on his fann; they go to some one else. He cliarges $4 a month 
rent, and the tenants have the use of such down fuel as they mav pick up about the 
place. (104,105.) 

Mr. White testifies that probably over half of the farm tenants of North Carolina 
are very poor. They are huddled together in small houst's of 1, 2, or 3 rooms, some- 
times 8 or 10 in the family. Poverty, he .says, always begets degradation and 
immorality. (420.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, says that the negro prefers an isolated house. 
The houj^« now built are much more comfortable than they have been before since 
slavery times. lA)g houses have gone out entirely. The* dirt floor has not been 
commonly used in 60 years. Houses are now coming to be generally provided with 
glass windows. The tenement house is likely to have a front room 18 by 20, with 
two 8he<l r(x)m8 15 by 20 for bedrooms. These 2 and 3 room houses, with fuel and 
a garden plot of an acre or less, rent for $2 a month, or a day’s work a week. 
Such a house costs from $85 to $160. Lumber and carpenter work are very cheap. 

Mr. Hammond admits that the negroes would probably prefer that their cottages 
be somewhat near toj^ether in the farming neighoorhoods, if they were policed, as 
under the old plantation system. In the Southern towns the negro quai^rs are as 
marked features as the Jews’ ghettos anywhere in Europe. There they get along 
tolerably well, but they have police to keep the pewe. (822.) 

Mr. Stevens, of Geoi^a, says there has been considerable improvement in the last 
20 years in the homes of the colored people. The landlords nave been forced to 
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privilege of i>oultry. Cotton picking is paid for at from 30 to 60 cents a hundred- 
weight. The wages of domestic servants in towns and of men in stores aie much 
better than the wages of agricultural laborers. But the laborers who live in town 
and work in the neighboring fields get only i^ommon agricultural wages. (820, 821 . ) 

Mr. Hammond says that wages are |mid daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and, 
more rarely, yearly. Monthly and yearly wages are usually paid, one-half at the 
end of each month and the rest at the end of the year. There is little payment of 
wages in kind, but more is paid by store orders or advances from the farm commis- 
sary than in cash, until the linal settlement is made, when cash is given for the bal- 
ance. Negro laborers have a very clear idea of what is due them, though they may 
not be able to explain their mathematics. Employers generally settle fairly to avoid 
the reputation of being had paymasters, which would interfd!i*e with their getting 
lalK>r. (821.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, testifies that he nins his plantation in connection 
with a store. The store sells goods at 50 per cent profit, and the plantation laborers 
are paid partly in store ordem. All the plowmen get for days’ labor, in addition 
to 1 peck of meal and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, is 90 cents in tnide at the store, 
and 20 cents in cash. When labor is einploveil by the day, he pays 30 cents, one- 
fourth in cash ami three-fourths to Ix^ traded out at the store. He employs his plow- 
men by the month, and unless they are prevented by the weather or sickness, they 
make 5^ days’ homw^t work each week, a little more than slaves did before tlie war. 
He allow’s the hands on Ids plantation 2 acres of land, and the j)lownien have the use 
of the animals on f^aturday evenings, if they are not needed. ( 1 17, 1 18. ) 

(koryUi (see also III F,*p. cxxviii). — Mr. Reddinc; testifies that farm laborers who 
work for wages in ( Jeorgia receive al^ut $120 or $125 a year ami rations — 1 pounds of 
l)acon ami a peck of meal a week. The employer also furnishes the house;, garden 
patch, and fuel free of charge. The men are paid to some extent in (;iush, and others 
are paid in supplies; some fanners pay at the end of the year. It is dillicult for a 
man to sujuxirt a large family on these wages, but a man w^orking only for himself, 
or for himself and wife, if the wife is willing to work, can lay up something every 
year. Women are mainly employeil in the spring in chopping (‘otton, and in the 
fall in gathering (;otton, but only hien are employed regularly. (448.) 

Mr. Ni’xnally, of Georgia, tCvStifies that farm wages in the South range from $5 to 
$8 a month, with board and house room, seldom reaching $10 a month. If white 
men are hired in Georgia they are paid $8 and are furnished a house to live in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr. Baruett says that where labor is hired in Georgia it is usually by the month 
during about 7 months of the year, up to cotton picking time, and the w^ages range 
from $2 to $6 per month, together with rations, which cost alH)ut 35 cents a week. 
The negro is furnished a house and garden, and may keep ])igs, chickens, etc. Dur- 
ing the cotton picking season work is by the 100 [Kmiids, the average wagi‘ amount- 
ing to 50 or 60 events iH;r day. Some farmers pay their help in store orders, receiving 
a comniis.sion from the storekeeper. (46. ) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., testifies that the maximum w'age of coIohmI labor- 
ers in that section is $1 per day, and the lowest for men about 40 c(;nts. The average 
for men he c*8timat(;s at not (luite 60 cents. The Wages of negro women and children 
vary from 25 to 50 e«;nts, witli an average of perhaps 37^ cents. In the fruit and 
tnick business wages are pai<l wc^ekly, or in a few instances monthly. On the cotton 
jfiantations there are irregular payments, whenever a lalH)rer must have money and 
the employer can j)ay it, w ith a tinal scdtlement at the end of the yt'ar. (377.) 

Mr. Hale says a great many store orders are given in the South, becau.'^e the plant- 
ers have little reatly money, and «*an arrange with the store to [Kiy at the end of the 
year. Some sup]jli(^H are fundslml by planters, and some pay rash. The fruit and 
truck fanners most largely j«iy cash, iHMtause they have cash coming in at various 
W'asons of the year, but some of them pay partially in supplies. .Mr. Hale finds that 
the w'orkers are better satisfied with cash payments. (378, 379. ) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the farm hand in Georgia is furnished a home, a garden, 
fuel, w'ater, and ordinary rations. The maximum pay in money is $15 a month, the 
minimum $5 a month. Hr)me skilled lalmrers who understand the use of improved 
fonns of machinery receive as much as $l and $1.50 a day. (907. ) 

Mr. Stevens says the l)est method of paying wages is by the month. Some Geoiyia 
farmers adopt the ])lan of paying half the monthly cash wagers on the first Saturday 
of every month and set aside the other half to l)e paid on the 24th of December, as 
that would 1x5 the only way by which the color(*d farm hand would have any money 
at all for Christmas. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, w'hile a majority 

K iy a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. The 
borer has a lien for the balance of the money retained, upon the 24<ix of Decern- 
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ners and pick them up one oy one; he goes to a Chinese labor bureau, or usually to 
' one of the Six Companies, who are always prepared to contract for any number of 
men, and hires the number he wants, to begin at a given date. They are the best 
fruit packers in California. Fruit growers in central California say it would be prac- 
tically impossible to harvest their crops without the Chinamen; they can not find 
other people who will do the work properly. Canners also say it would be impos- 
sible to run their canneries without Chinamen, without being continuallv harassed 
by strikes and shortage of labor. The pay of the Chinese laborers is usually received 
by the person contracting for their employment, or by the foreman of the squad. 
Mr. Naftzger thinks this is a purely voluntary arrangement; he knows that the 
Chinamen so engaged always have money Saturoay night to gamble with all night 
or all day Sunday. There are many instances in which Chinamen are employed 
singly on farms. (954.) 

Mr. Naftzger says sometimes fruit packing is done by the package, but as a rule 
the wages of Chinamen in fruit growing and packing, etc., are about $1.25 a day, 
while white men’s wages would be $l.S) to $1.75. Wages by the day are without 
board. Farm and ranch (orchard) laborers receive $25 to $40 a month, the year 
round. Where contracts are made for large numbers of Chinamen on certain classes 
of improvements, Mr. Naftzger thinks they arc obtained as low as $1 a day; and he 
thinks they live on as little as 25 cents a day. The Chinamen do more or less con- 
tract work; in some instances they are section men on the railroads, but Mexicans 
are us(‘d more for that purpose. (955. ) 

Mr. Naftzger says that when the Chinese are engaged in contract work or ranch 
work they invariably feed themselves, and usually rice is the chief article of diet. 
When they go into the city they cat meat, espcirially pork, and fish. (954.) 

2. Thinning sugar beets. — Mr. Rogeiis, president oi the Binghamton Beet Sugar 
Company, says he hires boys or Italians to thin sugar beets. All the help necessary 
can be olitained in Binghamton. In 1899 he estamished a tent on the river bank, 
and the boys regarded it as a sort of a picnic. lie paid from 50 events to $1.25 a day 
of 10 hours^ charged 10 cents a meal, and lodged the boys under the tent. He esti- 
mates that it cost about $6 an acre to thin the beets. (555, 550. ) 

Professor Ked/jk testifies that in Bay City Polish women and (diildren have been 
employed very largely for weeding out sugar be(*ts; they are very efficient, and work 
very cheaply. Professor Kedzie iiumtions one farmer who paid $14 an acre for thin- 
ning, white another employed Poles at $4 an acre. (547. ) 

Mr. Saylor testifies that the (•alifornia planters crontract with the laborers for 
bunching, thinning, hoeing, weeding, harvesting, and piling sugar lieets at so much 
an axTc, the contnu!t lieiug made either with individuals, or several in combination, 
or with a man who furnishes a group of laborers. That kind of labor is nearly all 
done by Chinese and Japanese. (590.) 

Mr. Smith says that in 1898 beet raisers in Michigan found it possible to hire 
women to thin beets at from 50 to 65 cents a day; but later in the season, as the 
sumily proved inadequate, these women, and ihildren as well, rei^eived from 75 cents 
h) $1 a day. In 1899, in the same locality, they liabitually received $1 a day and 
dinner. At Benton Harbor the price rose to $1.25 and lK)ard, and about all the 
factories in the very busy season the wages rapidly rose to $1 a day and upward. 
(574.) 

3. Thrashing crews. — Mr. Buixje says the operators of thrashing machines in North 
Dakota furnisli their own crews. They take their kitchens and cooks with them and 
l3oard their hands. The operator and his men hslge in the straw stack or the cook- 
ing shanty. The thrashing is done for so much a bushel. (851.) 

Cir, Labor of women and elilldren. -1. On Southern farms.— Mr. Godwin, 
of Tennessee, ^ys that women and children <lo must of the hoeing of cotton. After 
the hoc work is done there is no other work they can do until the cotton is ready to 
pick. They commence nicking alxjut the middle of iSei)teinber. The work is light, 
and the children do not hurt theniselve.8. 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, states that the negro women work only during 
certain seasons of the year, as cotton picking and cotton hoeing. (816. ) 

Child labor 07i Southern, farms. — Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, testifies that chil- 
dren work on the farms from the age of 8. A boy of 10 is as ^od a plow hand as a 
man. They pick cotton from the age of 6. Girls hoc and pit^ cotton. This labor 
of children is general in both racres. (439.) 

Mr. Gaob, of Memphis, says a boy 15 years old is big enough to pick cotton, and 
generally does so, but is not strong enough to plow and to hoe. Mr. Gage has never 
seen children 9 or 10 years old working in the field, so far as he knows. (494. ) 

Mr. Edmondson, a negro fanner of Tennessee^ says tliat boys who work in the field 
will never go to the workihouse or the penitentiary. He has 8 boys, of whom 3 are 

668a IX 
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of age, and the others are working for him. He also worked his daughters i.i (i 
field as long as thev were with him. He testifies that children are a inateri;;! hei!;; 
that he would not nave been able to accumulate as much as he has withrait thoin. 

(m,) 

0, Domeitio lendoe. — Mr. Greeley says that, as a rule, unless there are grown-up 
daughters, there is ILttle help for the wife and mother in faip homes, principally 
because none can be had; but very fretjuently the wife of a tenant hired man is glad 
to help in trying times and earn a few dollars of her own. The grown girls of such 
families can ^so generally be induced to help when needed, though they might not be 
willing to hire out^ regularly to strange families; and they mav thus become good 
housekeepers. This repeatedly works greatly to the mutual an vantage of all con- 
cerned.^ (929.) * . ' 

Mr. Ketchum, of Pennington, N. J., says th re are in that vicinity a good many 
female servants from the ^uth, a great many of whom marry and live there per- 
n^anently. (133.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Ca’*olina, says that in Augusta the wages of a housemaid 
or a cook range from $8 to $15 a month, and those of house servants sometimes go as 
high as $20. The better class of servants go to the winter resorts of the South, and in 
summer to the summer resorts of the North. In this way thev make very good 
wages. (820.) 

H. General considerations respecting: labor.— l. Besirability of agri- 
onltnral labor. — Professor Daveni^ori’ docs not consider agricultural labor tlrudgery. 
He regards the ix)sition of a farm laborer as infinitely better than that of a day 
laljorer, plasterer, or mason in the city. (256.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks men accept farm 
service as a rule because they are not in a condition to go abroad and do better) but 
adds that the precarious character of mill work and of mining has its effeirt in making 
men willing to accept a lower i>er diem wage in the country; the mine or manufac- 
turing establishment may shut dowm and leave them without occupation for a period, 
and living under expensive conditions. (350. ) 

Mr. Hanley says there is not so much drudgery in farm labor as there was in the 
early days. (274. ) 

2. Labor organiiations and disputes. — Mr. Poole says that in Alabama, as elsewhere, 
the agricultural labor is so scattering it does not strike. Strikes in other industries 
have been very rare in Alabama. There h^ been only one serious striki* in the mill 
districts, and that was years ago. The question of compulsory arbitration has not 
been agiteted. (925.) 

Iteferring to the controversi^ between capital and labor, Mr. Kiciiards, a (fiiicago 
grain merchant, says wrong exists on both sides. As a remcidy he j)ropo.st s a nat ional 
law' authorizing lalxir organizations to lHM*reatt*d, w ith lus many subordinate classified 
branche.s as they may require, under a department of the Government. The i)restmt 
labor orjmnizations have no legal entity. We have organize<l capital against dis- 
organized labor; both should be on the same footing. (207, 208.) 

3. Enticing laborers away.— Mr. Hale says Georgia has a law’ against enticing labor- 
ers away from their employment, hut hedoi'snot tliink it amounts to very much. 
It was probably frame<l bei^ause of the traveling black missionaries w ho raised dis- 
content among the Iiands with colonization schemes. There was a class of tramp 
negroes who were not industrious and found it easier to live by trying to move others 
than by doing anything themselve.**. Mr. Hale thinks in general that the law is not 
unjust and has accomplished some gfxxl. (379.) 

4. The Sonihern attitude toward manual labor. — Mr, Poole, of Alal^ama, says that 
among the old ari.stocra<!y of the South there was a tendency lo look down’uixin the 
trades, but that is gradually disapwaring and many of the best young men are going 
into trades. A neighbor of Mr. Poole's, who is a wealthy critton null owner, has a 
wn at Lowell learning the textile industry. This is mentionwl as one of numerous 
instances. Mr. Poole says there is in the South a very liberal dispositiem towanl the 
mechanical trades. (921,922.) 

Dr. f^uBBs says that not only is it riispei^tahlc for white men to work w'ith their 
hands in Louisiana, but some of the best and w'ealthiest men do so, and such labor is 
the admiration of everyone in that country. Dr. Htubbs has seen a millionaire's son 
plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Before the civil war there was no necessity for such labor, but there has always 
been a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when there 
was necessity. Even before the war Dr. Stubbs has seen the children of wealthy 
and aristocratic farmers who hful gone to pieties finan^lly take to hard work like 
negroes, and \ i-t Iwr recei vwl in the Ix^t society as always before. Dr. Stubbs remarks 
that a man who can make use of hired labor to do the work, whether he is from the 
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North or the South, is very apt not to do it himself, but to turn his attention to some- 
thing more profitable. T^ie Californians use the Chinese just as the negroes are used 
in the South. Dr. Stubbs believes every man should labor when there is necessity, 
however, and says he himself has done as much hard work as any working man m 
the North. (778.) 

5 . Iron law of wages. — Mr. Rbdding, director of the Georgia Expenment Station, 
thinks the wages of common physical labor everywhere are down at the point of 
actual su^istence, and that no man rises above that level unless he becomes skilled 
and displays energy and ambition. (446 ) 

IV. PROBLEMS OF IBAOE AND IMMIGRATION. 

A. Number of negroes In certain States.— AV/A Carolina.— Mr. White 
says that eliminating South Carolina and Mississippi there are very few communities 
in the South where the negro is in the majority. In North Carolina there are 
whites to every colored person. Out of 96 counties only 8 or 9 have a negro majority. 
Mr. White says he was sent to Conj^ress partly by white votes. (429, 480.) 

Mr. Graham estimates that one-third of the population of North Carolina is col- 
ored, ami that tlic negroids own $3,000,000 out of $200,000,000. The poll tax is the 
same for both races. Two-thirds of it go^ to the schools, and the otner third to the 
poorhouses or county homes. (438. ) 

l^uth Carolina.— Mr. Duncan, of Newbe^', 8. C., testifies that there are in 
South Carolina about 400,000 whites and a little over 600,000 negroes; the ratio is 
about 3 to 2. (518.) 

Alabama.— Mr. Poole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, testifies that 
alKmt 60 per cent of those engaged in a^iicultural labor in Alabama are colored. A 
very small percen^e of these own their property. Of the different modes of fann- 
ing, tenancy, sharing or partnerships, and the wage 8yBt<3m are about equally repre- 
sented. There are aliout 18 Black Belt counties crossing Alabama from east to west, 
in which the soil generally is black and the population largely colored, the negroes 
outvoting the whites 5 or 6 to 1 . (918, 919. ) 

Netv Ibr/:.— Mr. Norris says there are very few colored people in the State of New 
York. When the slaves w^ere freed in New York, the Fitzhugh family, of Sodus, 
gave their slaves about 1,000 acres, but the negrot'S, though having this land given 
tliera, still live in little hovels, and have made no progress whatever. They have 
dt'creased in numbers fully one-half; some of them nave gone away. They do not 
seem to have any inclination for education, though they could go to school with the 
whit(‘s if they desired. They are indolent, and there is not a single good farmer in 
the lot. (324.) 

B. (Tnfortunale charactcriatles of the nei^o race.— Mr. Brown says 
the negroes are accommodating, g(K>d natured, and naturally ixilite, but wireless and 
improvident. They are much inclined to drinking, and have little regard for morals 
generally. The lai^e proportion of Georgia counties which have adopted local pro- 
hibition’ is explainSi oy the desire to prevent the negroes from obtaining whisky. 
Most of the terrible outrages committed by the negroes are duo to the influence of 
drink. 

Another injurious effect from the ’ resence of n^roes is that the whites come to 
(consider farm work as menial. They prefer to live in the towms on air and water 
rather than to work on farms at a fair pay. 

Mr. Brown does not know whether it will be possible to make the negnx^a pros- 
|x;rous and self-sustaining by technical and industrial education. Even though nav- 
ing a reasonable education, they S'ddom succeed for any length of time. They are 
contrasted with the whites, who, though having little education or capital, gradually 
rise from year to year after they ome get a start. Very few" n^roes are landholders, 
and the experien<e of 35 years of liberty shows doubUul indication of cajiacity for 
progress. (66, 66. ) 

1. Indolence and nnrelUbility.—Mr. Graham testifies that a good white man is a 
better tenant than a good negro, but a wx)d negro is much lietter than a mean white 
man. He thinks a larger percentage of me negroes than of the w hite men are indolent 
Some of the negroes are as reliable as anyone, but most of them are more unreliable 
than white men, Mr. Graham does not think that the negro has improved as 
farmer since his emancipation. One of the old slaves who was taught farming under 
an overseer or owner is a better fanner to-day than the youn^r men, with some 
exceptions. Among the slaves there were also blacksmiths and carpenters as good 
as those of to-day. ( 484 . ) 
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of age, and the others are working for him. He also worked his daughters i.i (i 
field as long as thev were with him. He testifies that children are a inateri;;! hei!;; 
that he would not nave been able to accumulate as much as he has withrait thoin. 

(m,) 

0, Domeitio lendoe. — Mr. Greeley says that, as a rule, unless there are grown-up 
daughters, there is ILttle help for the wife and mother in faip homes, principally 
because none can be had; but very fretjuently the wife of a tenant hired man is glad 
to help in trying times and earn a few dollars of her own. The grown girls of such 
families can ^so generally be induced to help when needed, though they might not be 
willing to hire out^ regularly to strange families; and they mav thus become good 
housekeepers. This repeatedly works greatly to the mutual an vantage of all con- 
cerned.^ (929.) * . ' 

Mr. Ketchum, of Pennington, N. J., says th re are in that vicinity a good many 
female servants from the ^uth, a great many of whom marry and live there per- 
n^anently. (133.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Ca’*olina, says that in Augusta the wages of a housemaid 
or a cook range from $8 to $15 a month, and those of house servants sometimes go as 
high as $20. The better class of servants go to the winter resorts of the South, and in 
summer to the summer resorts of the North. In this way thev make very good 
wages. (820.) 

H. General considerations respecting: labor.— l. Besirability of agri- 
onltnral labor. — Professor Daveni^ori’ docs not consider agricultural labor tlrudgery. 
He regards the ix)sition of a farm laborer as infinitely better than that of a day 
laljorer, plasterer, or mason in the city. (256.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks men accept farm 
service as a rule because they are not in a condition to go abroad and do better) but 
adds that the precarious character of mill work and of mining has its effeirt in making 
men willing to accept a lower i>er diem wage in the country; the mine or manufac- 
turing establishment may shut dowm and leave them without occupation for a period, 
and living under expensive conditions. (350. ) 

Mr. Hanley says there is not so much drudgery in farm labor as there was in the 
early days. (274. ) 

2. Labor organiiations and disputes. — Mr. Poole says that in Alabama, as elsewhere, 
the agricultural labor is so scattering it does not strike. Strikes in other industries 
have been very rare in Alabama. There h^ been only one serious striki* in the mill 
districts, and that was years ago. The question of compulsory arbitration has not 
been agiteted. (925.) 

Iteferring to the controversi^ between capital and labor, Mr. Kiciiards, a (fiiicago 
grain merchant, says wrong exists on both sides. As a remcidy he j)ropo.st s a nat ional 
law' authorizing lalxir organizations to lHM*reatt*d, w ith lus many subordinate classified 
branche.s as they may require, under a department of the Government. The i)restmt 
labor orjmnizations have no legal entity. We have organize<l capital against dis- 
organized labor; both should be on the same footing. (207, 208.) 

3. Enticing laborers away.— Mr. Hale says Georgia has a law’ against enticing labor- 
ers away from their employment, hut hedoi'snot tliink it amounts to very much. 
It was probably frame<l bei^ause of the traveling black missionaries w ho raised dis- 
content among the Iiands with colonization schemes. There was a class of tramp 
negroes who were not industrious and found it easier to live by trying to move others 
than by doing anything themselve.**. Mr. Hale thinks in general that the law is not 
unjust and has accomplished some gfxxl. (379.) 

4. The Sonihern attitude toward manual labor. — Mr, Poole, of Alal^ama, says that 
among the old ari.stocra<!y of the South there was a tendency lo look down’uixin the 
trades, but that is gradually disapwaring and many of the best young men are going 
into trades. A neighbor of Mr. Poole's, who is a wealthy critton null owner, has a 
wn at Lowell learning the textile industry. This is mentionwl as one of numerous 
instances. Mr. Poole says there is in the South a very liberal dispositiem towanl the 
mechanical trades. (921,922.) 

Dr. f^uBBs says that not only is it riispei^tahlc for white men to work w'ith their 
hands in Louisiana, but some of the best and w'ealthiest men do so, and such labor is 
the admiration of everyone in that country. Dr. Htubbs has seen a millionaire's son 
plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Before the civil war there was no necessity for such labor, but there has always 
been a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when there 
was necessity. Even before the war Dr. Stubbs has seen the children of wealthy 
and aristocratic farmers who hful gone to pieties finan^lly take to hard work like 
negroes, and \ i-t Iwr recei vwl in the Ix^t society as always before. Dr. Stubbs remarks 
that a man who can make use of hired labor to do the work, whether he is from the 
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4. Improvidence. — Mr. Poole, of Alabama, teatifiee that as a general thing the white 
farmers are more thrifty than the negroes. The negro share cropper, working 1 
mule, will draw on account, perhaps, 100 or 150 bushels of com for nis family. If 
he wants a pound of coffee or a little sugar he will sell a bushel of corn to get it at a 
near-by country store, and generally by the Ist of March he is out of provisions and 
has to go to his landlord for them. The country merchant puts a very low price on 
the corn, but as soon as it is out of the hands of the negro it increases in value. The 
corn is generally bought by the smaller cross-roads storekeeiier, while advances are 
generally furnished by the larger stores in the towns and villages. Mr. Poole says 
the merchant is human and gets all the profit he can, but there has been an improve- 
ment in this respect, and the condition of the negro has improved correspondingly. 
He thinks advances are furnished as reasonably as could lie expected under the 
circumstances. The merchant takes a mortgage lien on the cropper’s interest in the 
crop, frequently asking the landlord what amount he (lonsiders him good for, and 
liolding him down to a certain amount until the crop shows what it is going to do. 
When the negroes make a settlement at the end of the year they go ami buy what- 
ever they want-furniture, guns, horses, wag^uis, buggies, etc., and generally get rid 
of their money very rapidly. If they were as economical as the whites they would 
own the Rlack Belt in a few years. (925, 926. ) 

Mr. 1 1 ALK says it is the hardest thing in the world for a darkey to keep money. 
He UTges his labortTs to save part of their wages, and encourages them to buy hoi^- 
bold nimiture or other staple necessities witli it. In that way they are furnishing 
their houses a little better each year. They take fairly goo<l care of their tenant 
liouses, and were glad to paint them when he offered to furnish the paint. While 
entertaining a high opinion of the negroes as laborers, Mr. Hale admits that they are 
very careless about leaving their tools “imvwhere and everyw'here.” (384.) 

Dr. Stcubs siiys the Louisiana negroes do not want to spend any money on what 
might called unessential improvements, and prefer natural luxunes to the artificial 
ones. (778.) 

Mr. Nunnaf.ly remarks that when the slaves were freed they were thrown upon 
their own resources from a i>osition in which they had l>een fed and clothed without 
cjire < >r forethought on their part. The negroes love a good time and are the happiest, 
most carefree^ j)e(»i)le in the world; with plentv to eat and wear and a few dollars to 
si)end at ( 'hristmas, they reach t he height of tlieir ambition. Not one in a thousand 
cares to provide for to-morrow, and but little jjrogress has l>een made in accumu- 
lating wealth. Very few own homes of their own. (454, 455.) 

€. FrogreHti €»f f lie iiegroca* — l. Intelligence and general condition. — Mr. 

Hale thinks that around the laige cities ami towns where the negro has come 
into too clo.se contact with the white folk.M, ht* ha.s perha])s deterioraUHl, but in 10 
years of agricultural work in the Black Belt of (iw)rgia he has seen a very markwl 
imnrovement in the intelligence, general api)earance, ami efficiency of the negroes. 

• (400.:) 

Mr. P()or.K testities that the colored man in the Black Belt is well fetl and clothetl, 
law abiding, and well adapted l.o agri<nilture. The South seems to Ik? his home. 
The colored jK?o]}le there come in contact with those wdio ownwl them wdien they 
Were slaves, (►r their descemlants. They are olnHlient ami n‘spectful, and there have 
never lK'(*n any labor troubles. There is very little migratory labor in the Black 
Belt. (919.) 

Mr. WiriTR testifies that up to 1898 the condition of colored people in North Caro- 
lina was decidedly on the upi)er trend. The lK*st feeling he had ever known in the 
{South existi‘d l)etween the w lutes and colon*d jK‘ople in that State. A large majority 
of the whites are kindly dism)Hed to the colored man, as showui by their paying with- 
out a murmur the bulk of the school tax; but politics has made the situation l)ad for 
the negroes. (426.') 

IvtelUgenve and ('(ipahility of negroes. — Mr. Dillingham Ijelieves there is more intel- 
Hgence in the American negroes than in any other black people in a civilized country. 

Mr. Hale thinks the negro children are as bright as the average children of any 
nationality under similar conditions, and capable of a reasonable amount of 
eilucation. (385.) 

Mr. White says that perfect equality of the two races, either in education, indus- 
try, or politics, is next to impossible. The white man’s superior civilization for 
generations, and his supremacy, wealth, and eilucation, will tend to keep the 
colored man his inferior; but the negroes and whites are dependent upon each 
other. (428.) 

Mr. Hammond says that negroes with equal opportunities learn as readily as white 
people. His children have given Imsons to the domestic servants, and liave found 
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of age, and the others are working for him. He also worked his daughters i.i (i 
field as long as thev were with him. He testifies that children are a inateri;;! hei!;; 
that he would not nave been able to accumulate as much as he has withrait thoin. 

(m,) 

0, Domeitio lendoe. — Mr. Greeley says that, as a rule, unless there are grown-up 
daughters, there is ILttle help for the wife and mother in faip homes, principally 
because none can be had; but very fretjuently the wife of a tenant hired man is glad 
to help in trying times and earn a few dollars of her own. The grown girls of such 
families can ^so generally be induced to help when needed, though they might not be 
willing to hire out^ regularly to strange families; and they mav thus become good 
housekeepers. This repeatedly works greatly to the mutual an vantage of all con- 
cerned.^ (929.) * . ' 

Mr. Ketchum, of Pennington, N. J., says th re are in that vicinity a good many 
female servants from the ^uth, a great many of whom marry and live there per- 
n^anently. (133.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Ca’*olina, says that in Augusta the wages of a housemaid 
or a cook range from $8 to $15 a month, and those of house servants sometimes go as 
high as $20. The better class of servants go to the winter resorts of the South, and in 
summer to the summer resorts of the North. In this way thev make very good 
wages. (820.) 

H. General considerations respecting: labor.— l. Besirability of agri- 
onltnral labor. — Professor Daveni^ori’ docs not consider agricultural labor tlrudgery. 
He regards the ix)sition of a farm laborer as infinitely better than that of a day 
laljorer, plasterer, or mason in the city. (256.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks men accept farm 
service as a rule because they are not in a condition to go abroad and do better) but 
adds that the precarious character of mill work and of mining has its effeirt in making 
men willing to accept a lower i>er diem wage in the country; the mine or manufac- 
turing establishment may shut dowm and leave them without occupation for a period, 
and living under expensive conditions. (350. ) 

Mr. Hanley says there is not so much drudgery in farm labor as there was in the 
early days. (274. ) 

2. Labor organiiations and disputes. — Mr. Poole says that in Alabama, as elsewhere, 
the agricultural labor is so scattering it does not strike. Strikes in other industries 
have been very rare in Alabama. There h^ been only one serious striki* in the mill 
districts, and that was years ago. The question of compulsory arbitration has not 
been agiteted. (925.) 

Iteferring to the controversi^ between capital and labor, Mr. Kiciiards, a (fiiicago 
grain merchant, says wrong exists on both sides. As a remcidy he j)ropo.st s a nat ional 
law' authorizing lalxir organizations to lHM*reatt*d, w ith lus many subordinate classified 
branche.s as they may require, under a department of the Government. The i)restmt 
labor orjmnizations have no legal entity. We have organize<l capital against dis- 
organized labor; both should be on the same footing. (207, 208.) 

3. Enticing laborers away.— Mr. Hale says Georgia has a law’ against enticing labor- 
ers away from their employment, hut hedoi'snot tliink it amounts to very much. 
It was probably frame<l bei^ause of the traveling black missionaries w ho raised dis- 
content among the Iiands with colonization schemes. There was a class of tramp 
negroes who were not industrious and found it easier to live by trying to move others 
than by doing anything themselve.**. Mr. Hale thinks in general that the law is not 
unjust and has accomplished some gfxxl. (379.) 

4. The Sonihern attitude toward manual labor. — Mr, Poole, of Alal^ama, says that 
among the old ari.stocra<!y of the South there was a tendency lo look down’uixin the 
trades, but that is gradually disapwaring and many of the best young men are going 
into trades. A neighbor of Mr. Poole's, who is a wealthy critton null owner, has a 
wn at Lowell learning the textile industry. This is mentionwl as one of numerous 
instances. Mr. Poole says there is in the South a very liberal dispositiem towanl the 
mechanical trades. (921,922.) 

Dr. f^uBBs says that not only is it riispei^tahlc for white men to work w'ith their 
hands in Louisiana, but some of the best and w'ealthiest men do so, and such labor is 
the admiration of everyone in that country. Dr. Htubbs has seen a millionaire's son 
plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Before the civil war there was no necessity for such labor, but there has always 
been a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when there 
was necessity. Even before the war Dr. Stubbs has seen the children of wealthy 
and aristocratic farmers who hful gone to pieties finan^lly take to hard work like 
negroes, and \ i-t Iwr recei vwl in the Ix^t society as always before. Dr. Stubbs remarks 
that a man who can make use of hired labor to do the work, whether he is from the 
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4. Improvidence. — Mr. Poole, of Alabama, teatifiee that as a general thing the white 
farmers are more thrifty than the negroes. The negro share cropper, working 1 
mule, will draw on account, perhaps, 100 or 150 bushels of com for nis family. If 
he wants a pound of coffee or a little sugar he will sell a bushel of corn to get it at a 
near-by country store, and generally by the Ist of March he is out of provisions and 
has to go to his landlord for them. The country merchant puts a very low price on 
the corn, but as soon as it is out of the hands of the negro it increases in value. The 
corn is generally bought by the smaller cross-roads storekeeiier, while advances are 
generally furnished by the larger stores in the towns and villages. Mr. Poole says 
the merchant is human and gets all the profit he can, but there has been an improve- 
ment in this respect, and the condition of the negro has improved correspondingly. 
He thinks advances are furnished as reasonably as could lie expected under the 
circumstances. The merchant takes a mortgage lien on the cropper’s interest in the 
crop, frequently asking the landlord what amount he (lonsiders him good for, and 
liolding him down to a certain amount until the crop shows what it is going to do. 
When the negroes make a settlement at the end of the year they go ami buy what- 
ever they want-furniture, guns, horses, wag^uis, buggies, etc., and generally get rid 
of their money very rapidly. If they were as economical as the whites they would 
own the Rlack Belt in a few years. (925, 926. ) 

Mr. 1 1 ALK says it is the hardest thing in the world for a darkey to keep money. 
He UTges his labortTs to save part of their wages, and encourages them to buy hoi^- 
bold nimiture or other staple necessities witli it. In that way they are furnishing 
their houses a little better each year. They take fairly goo<l care of their tenant 
liouses, and were glad to paint them when he offered to furnish the paint. While 
entertaining a high opinion of the negroes as laborers, Mr. Hale admits that they are 
very careless about leaving their tools “imvwhere and everyw'here.” (384.) 

Dr. Stcubs siiys the Louisiana negroes do not want to spend any money on what 
might called unessential improvements, and prefer natural luxunes to the artificial 
ones. (778.) 

Mr. Nunnaf.ly remarks that when the slaves were freed they were thrown upon 
their own resources from a i>osition in which they had l>een fed and clothed without 
cjire < >r forethought on their part. The negroes love a good time and are the happiest, 
most carefree^ j)e(»i)le in the world; with plentv to eat and wear and a few dollars to 
si)end at ( 'hristmas, they reach t he height of tlieir ambition. Not one in a thousand 
cares to provide for to-morrow, and but little jjrogress has l>een made in accumu- 
lating wealth. Very few own homes of their own. (454, 455.) 

€. FrogreHti €»f f lie iiegroca* — l. Intelligence and general condition. — Mr. 

Hale thinks that around the laige cities ami towns where the negro has come 
into too clo.se contact with the white folk.M, ht* ha.s perha])s deterioraUHl, but in 10 
years of agricultural work in the Black Belt of (iw)rgia he has seen a very markwl 
imnrovement in the intelligence, general api)earance, ami efficiency of the negroes. 

• (400.:) 

Mr. P()or.K testities that the colored man in the Black Belt is well fetl and clothetl, 
law abiding, and well adapted l.o agri<nilture. The South seems to Ik? his home. 
The colored jK?o]}le there come in contact with those wdio ownwl them wdien they 
Were slaves, (►r their descemlants. They are olnHlient ami n‘spectful, and there have 
never lK'(*n any labor troubles. There is very little migratory labor in the Black 
Belt. (919.) 

Mr. WiriTR testifies that up to 1898 the condition of colored people in North Caro- 
lina was decidedly on the upi)er trend. The lK*st feeling he had ever known in the 
{South existi‘d l)etween the w lutes and colon*d jK‘ople in that State. A large majority 
of the whites are kindly dism)Hed to the colored man, as showui by their paying with- 
out a murmur the bulk of the school tax; but politics has made the situation l)ad for 
the negroes. (426.') 

IvtelUgenve and ('(ipahility of negroes. — Mr. Dillingham Ijelieves there is more intel- 
Hgence in the American negroes than in any other black people in a civilized country. 

Mr. Hale thinks the negro children are as bright as the average children of any 
nationality under similar conditions, and capable of a reasonable amount of 
eilucation. (385.) 

Mr. White says that perfect equality of the two races, either in education, indus- 
try, or politics, is next to impossible. The white man’s superior civilization for 
generations, and his supremacy, wealth, and eilucation, will tend to keep the 
colored man his inferior; but the negroes and whites are dependent upon each 
other. (428.) 

Mr. Hammond says that negroes with equal opportunities learn as readily as white 
people. His children have given Imsons to the domestic servants, and liave found 
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Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, thinks there has been a general advance of the negro 
race, but that they do not work as closely or as diligently as when they were slaves; 
yet he considers them the l)est labor the South has ever had. The great mass of 
them do not seem to have any ambition to own property, but occasionally they 
acquire farms and homes, and when they do they are very loath to mortgage them. 
Mr. Kyle thinks there is more hope for the negro in industrial education than in 
other lines. (467,469,471.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, while glad that the negroes are free, does not believe that 
they are improving: White people do not pay the same attention to the training of 
the negroes as they did in the days of slavery, when the children formed industrious 
and moral habits, and the negroes themselves do not control 4he children as well as 
the old slave parents did. The colored people will not live in the yards with the 
white people; they want to be by themselves. On Mr. HilPs plantation there are 
a few of the old slaves who are very well contented, but the younger ones are dis- 
contented and inclinetl to be idle; they work a few days and then enjoy themselves 
in the village until their money is gone. Mr. Hill says the colored man does not live 
as well as he did under slavery, and that it cost the slave owner more to support the 
negro than he now pays him under the wage system. (504, 505. ) 

Mr. Manson, of Tennessee, says the negroes were taken a great deal better care of 
in slavery than they are now. If a negro got dangerously sick he wius taken right 
into the house and Ciired for. On Mr. Manson’s father’s farm every negro with a 
family had a cotton patch of his own to buy Sunday clothes and extras with. They 
had plenty to eat and wear, and (Iressed better than they do now on Sunday. Mr. 
Manson agrees with Mr. Hill that their labor was dearer in those days than now; 
he thinks the greater cost was offset by the better control. (509. ) 

Mr. Nall, of Kentucky, says that when the crolored. laboreis were slaves the master 
was expected to take care of them, esj^iecially when they were ill; and they were careil 
for as comfortably as could be. This was to the interest of the master. Now the 
colored lalxirers are congregated mostly in the outskirts of tlie towns. They some- 
times suffer from diseases; and their p(*rsonal physic.al condition is not so good as 
when they were slaves. They are subject to smafl]X)X ami other fatal diseases, and 
Mr. Nall thinks from observation that the rate of increase is less than formerly, yet 
he believes that a free man is better than a slave. (802. ) 

D. The neitroaa a farmer anti a« a workman.— 1. Incompetence.— Mr. 

Brown thinks that one of the great causes of agricultural depression in the South is 
the incompetence of the negro. The mgro does not know how to use imi»roved imple- 
ments and does not want hi know how. He is averse to raising anything except cot- 
ton. In fact the negro can not sulisist by himself. He requires the direittion and 
example of the white, and is much given to imitation. The witm'ss cites the case of 
a certain territory which liecame exclusively inhabited by negroes, and which was 
finally abandoned for agricultural purposes. (62, 03. ) 

Mr. Barrett thinks the negro is never a goorl farmer without white supervision; 
he can not lie truste<l to use improved impleirfents; he is cruel and careless in his 
treatment of stock. (58, 59. ) 

2. Standard of living.— Mr. Redding, director o'f the Georgia Experiment Station, 
thinks the great trouble with (‘otton farming in the South is that negroes, who are 
willing to live in the mo.st primitive style on hog and hominy, can make cotton at 7 
cents, though if they (Counted the lalxir of wife and childmn it would cost more than 
that. The white fanner is not willing to live so ixxirly, and must either make cot- 
ton at a less cost or get more for it, or he can not live. Mr. Redding thinl^s most of 
the farm tenants in Georgia are colore<I. (445. ) 

8. The negro’f economic advantage in agricnltnre.— Mr. Poole testifies that in his 
part of the Black Belt the lands .are rente<l to negro tenants because they can afford 
to give more for them than the white man. Mr. Poole himself rents several planta- 
tions to the negroes liemuse he can get more rent from them. The negroes ruriiish 
their own labor, an<l can afford to pay more rent than the white man who hires his 
labor. (926.) 

4. Mechanical tradea. — Mr. Poole, of Alabama, says that before the war there were 
on every plantation two or three carpenters who had been taught the trade by their 
owners. While a number of these old carpenters are still living, they are dimin- 
ishing in number, and their places are being generally supplied by white carpen- 
ters. (921.) 

Mr. Hale thinks the negro rather predominates in bricklaying, carpentering, 
and blacksmithin^ in the small towns of the Himth. (401. ) 

Mr. Redding, director of the Georgia Experiment Station, says that in the field of 
common labor the negro is a drag to white labor. Farmers get i^gro hands for 
50 or 60 cents a day, but Mr. Redding’s observation is that skilled negro bricklayers 
receive about as much as white men. (445, 446. ) 
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5. Negroes not generally employed in ootton milli. — Mr. Whitb says that, with an 
isolated exception now and then, the colored men are not allowed to work in the 
Southern cotton and woolen factories, and until recently the whites have had almost 
a monopoly of all skilled labor. The whites and negroes compete on the farm per- 
haps more than elsewhere. It is rare to find a white farm hand in eastern North 
Carolina; the white farmers either rent for themselves or have their own land. (429. ) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that so far colored labor 
has not been successfully utilized in cotton mills, though it was successfully use<l 
before the war, and though they now do other sorts of work, such as the running of 
gins, which are believed to require more mechanical ability than cotton-mill work. 
Mr. Hammond believes that there is no reason except race prejudice why the negro 
should not be put in cotton factories. He does not believe that their irregularity is 
a sound reason. He has tried both negro and white labor on the plantation, and he 
declares that the negro works better and more continuously than the white man 
and does not want so many holidays. (823. ) 

E. Education of tlie negroes.— 1. Disoriminatioii againit colored schools in 
certain States. — Maryland. — Mr. Ager considers the school fatalities for white chil- 
dren sufficient in Maryland, but says there is a lack of schools for colored children, 
many of whom are more anxious to get an education than the white children and go 
farther to get it. As a rule the white schools are looked after better than the colored. 
(108,107.) 

North (hrolmt. — Mr. White testifies that there is more money paid to the white 
schools of North Carolina for a given number of pupils than fora like numl)er of 
colored })eoi)le. The teachers are paid more, though they may !>e examine<i by the 
same board and given the same (certificate. He thinks the terms are longer in the 
white schools than in the colortcd. (424. ) 

South Otrolmt. — Mr. Hammond says the trustees in each school district in South 
(Carolina ha\ e power to distribiiUc the school funds according to their ])e.st judgment, 
and they generally pay higher salaries to the white teiuchers and give the white 
scchools a longer term. The whih^ teachers get from $40 to $45 a month, and the 
colored teachers $.30, yet in Mr. Hammond’s district the white sch(X)l8 have an 
enrollment of about 35 or 40 pupils, and the negro schools about 2(K). The negro 
cliildren are very irregular in their attendance. The de.sk s and seats in the white 
school housesanc* made by local carpenters out of pine after the iiKxlel of the improved 
school bench. I^ach pupil has a seat to himself. Mr. Hammond thinks that in the 
(colored schools therti are only lienches. (824-820.) 

Ororyia, — Mr. Redding says the negro schools of (reorgia generally have negro 
teachers, who are not as well paid as the whites. He supiM>ses that very few of the 
teaclu'rs are paid as much as $40 a month. The pay is regulated by the (county board. 
He thinks tiui school acccommodations for colored childrtm are not quite as good as 
for the whites, but sulficient facilities are furnished. There is no difficulty about 
schoolhouses, a few' men get together and put up a house in a day or two that 
answers all jairposes f(»r an ordinary school. (451, 452. ) 

2. Equal school facilities in certain States. — Wed Virijhiia. — Mr. Cix^han testifies that 
the course of study and the school termart^ the same in the colored and white schools 
of W(‘st Virginia, and that the colored teachers have to |>ass a pretty rigid examina- 
tion and are well qualified. Most of the colored tea(chers aro men, though in the 
white scho(3lH the proportion of female teachers is 4 to 1. There are many colored 
children who have to travel 3 and 4 miles to get to school, on acicount of the sparse 
population. In some magisterial distrmts there is only 1 colored schoolhouse, and 
some districts have no color(*(l school at all, the children attending a school in the 
neinjhboring district. (594. ) 

AWi/ct?/.— Mr. Nall testifies that in the agricultural part of Kentucky the farmers 
were largely slave owners, and there w'as some prejudice a^iiist improving the negro 
race; but he thinks that has all diet! out, amt for severm years Kentucky has had 
more? liberal educational laws. White and black now have equal school facilities. 
All tax(‘s for school purtKises go into a (xanmon fund, and the money is drawn {ler 
(’apita, the colored pupils ^‘tting the same as the white. Mr. Nall thinks that up to 
th(} high school the (‘olomT si^hools aro as good as the white, lieing taught by very effi- 
cient colored teachers. In the days of slavery it w'as forbidden that the negroes 
shouM lie taught, and it was rare to find one who could read. The colored ^ple 
arc still separated from the whites as much as possible in wxnal relations. There 
are separate coaches on the railroads for them, but the carriers are required to furnish 
equal accommodations for the money paid, (803, 814. ) 

TenneMce.— Mr. Manson, of Saulsbuir, Tenn., says the school facilities in his region 
are just the same for white and colorea (usually 2 months in the winter and 2 in the 
summer) , but the negroes do not take much interest in school. When a boy gets to 
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be 14 or 15 years old and does not want to to school his parents do not make him 
go. (507,508.) 

Mr. Hill testities that 90 percent of tho school taxes of Memphis are paid by 
white people, although the negro population of school age exceeds the white popu- 
lation of school age by 1,200. (504.) 

Alabama. — Mr. Roolk testifies that the school facilities of Alalwiiia for both whites 
and blacks are very much improved, though not yet what they should be. The same 
amount is given for the same number of days of schooling in white and colored 
schools. Tho s(‘h(X>l tenn has been increased e<iually for the colored ami for the 
white pupils, blit freijiiently the schools are continued by private sub.«criptions. A 
compulsory education bill was introdnceil in the hist legislature, but failed of }>as8age. 
(923.) 

Mmimppi. — Mr. Kvle testifies that there is no distinction between the raises in 
the matter of sc^hoo^ faidlities in Mississippi, except that the colored teachers do not 
generally hold a,M high grade (rertiticates as the whites, and their salaries, being 
based on the grade of tho certificate, are not as Jiigli. The negro children generally 
attend pitdty regularly; they are anxious for an txhication, though Mr. Kyle thinks 
no more so than the i>oor \vhite.s. There is no di.scrimination lietween the races in 
the length of the school term. (488. ) 

Dr. Stubus says there is a iirepoiulerantje of (‘olorerl stihools in Ijoui- 
siana. Although the taxes collected from the coloreil people amount to very little, 
the school fund is dividinl pro rata acconling to the numla'r of children. The State 
also appropriates annually a large amount toward the maintenance (»f an agricultural 
and mechanical college for the colored {leople and a consiilerable amount for a colored 
normal school. The negroes are a very heavy tax on the whiU‘S, cronstituting a very 
large juirt of the population ami paying no taxes to speak of. Not only must they lie 
ediicateil, but the court costs, jail co.sts, etc., amount to a very huge sum. (779.) 

Afkaums. — Mr, B.\lch says A rkam^as has the same school facilities for the negroes 
as for the whites. The h*achers are paid according to the certificate they geti but 
a great many colored teachers have lirst-gnule certificates. Most of the mgroc* are 
very anxious to send their children to si.liool, but a few of the ex-slavi*H ilisapprove 
of educating a laboring man. (497. ) 

3. School attendance . — Xorth OiroUna. — Mr. GnAiTA.M says the school attendance of 
negroes in North C’arolina is greater than among the while.s. He attriliutes this 
more to the fomlne.s.s of the negroes for getting togethi'r in any kind of a nusding 
than to their desire for education. (439. ) 

(I'eoryia. — Mr. Ncwnali-y testifies that the negroes of (ieoigia take advantage of 
the schools up to 18 years of age, ami that nearly all tht‘ children are learning to 
read and write. (456. ) 

Mr. Peek, testifies that the negro will goto.«chool everyday he has an o])portunity, 
and in Georgia he ha.s the same opportunity as the whites. (459. ) 

Alalmna. — Mr. Dilllncjiiam te.‘<tifies that the negroes of Alabama show a dis|)o.si- 
tioii to learn. There are lK)ys at the Calhoun School wln> walk S mil(‘H a day to 
attend 8<!hool. (167.) 

Tennessee. — Mr. ( Jonwix says colored schmds. are provided in Tennessee, but he 
does not see much interest taken in them. lie does md think that children from 
more than 3 or 4 families out of the 15 or 18 families on his place attend H<;hool at 
any time during the year. (476.) 

4, Higher plication.— iVor//i Oirulinn . — Mr. White si^eaks of a surpKis of colortnl 
tethers in North Carolina, the facilities for higher iHUH*ation of the colored jK'ople 
being very goml. Four ailditional norinal scbools have b<?en createil, and there are 
now 6, 7, or perhaps 8 colored normal schools, liesides a great many denominational 
institutions, such as Bennett Seminary, at Greensboro; Scotia Seminary, at Concord, 
maintained by Northern people largely, where tho president and the majority of the 
teachers are white; Livingston College, at Salisbury; Shaw University and St. Augus- 
tine Normal and Industrial Institute, at Raleigh; and the Gregory Nonnal Institute, 
at Wilmington. The endowments are not sufficient, and the institutions have to 
keep financial agents on the road lining all the time. The students, as a rule, my 
their own way; now and then a philanthropic person in the North gives a scholar- 
ship. (425,426.) 

Tennessee.— yir. Manson testifies that Fisk University, at Nashville, for the higher 
education of negroes, is supported in part by the State of Tennessee. (509. ) 

Misisimjrfn.—MT. Kyle says there is a State university for the colored people at 
Rodney, Miss. Shaw University, at Holly Springs, built by the contributions of 
charitable Northern i>eople, has received annual appr()priations from the State treas- 
ury. There is also a school for colorecl girls, supportefl by Northern people, and a 
well-attended agricultural and mechanical college at Starkville. ( 406 , 409 . ) 
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5. Profeiflonal education and ooouoatioxii.— Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, thinks the 
negroes who attend the universities do not, as a rule, take professional courses after 
completing the college curriculum. There are few colored doctors. Mr. Kyle has 
lived in a town where there were 2 or 3 colored lawyers and at least 1 colorecl physi- 
cian, but they were not patronized much by the colored people. (469.) 

Mr. Stevens says the ^ucated negroes verv often become teachers, preachers, and 
professional men. Some of them branch off into merchandise and do well, while 
others fail. Very few of the educated ones remain on the farm. (910. ) 

Mr. Poole says that in the rural districts of Alabama there are generally colored 
teachers for the colored schools and white teachers for the white children. At the 
Patterson School, a State normal school for colored teachers, with an attendance of 
760, there are both white and colored teachers. (923.) 

6. Is negro education nseleis or detrimental 1 — Mr. Youmaks, of Soutli Caroliim, is 
disposecl to he friendly toward the negroes and cheerfully pays taxes for their edu- 
cation, but thinks the money is thrown away, lie thinks education is of no lienefit 
to the negroes, his experience indicating that the educated negro is of no ac^count, 
and that education does not improve his morals. (119, 120. ) 

Mr. M ANSON, of Tennessee, believes that farming is the natural vocation of 19 out 
of 20 negroes, but says that as mnm as a m?gro can read and write and cipher a little 
he does not want to work on a farm any longer. He says 75 or 80 jx'r cent of the 
negroes in the freorgia penitentiary can read and W'rite, a mucli larger proportion 
than among the negroes outside of the {Kiiiitentiary. Education does not elevate the 
negroes morally. (508, 509. ) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, docs not think that education 
sjKjiis the colored child. He is as faithful after ^tting an education as before. The 
white ]XH)ple of Houth Carolina generally favor the education of nejrrot^s. (826, 827. ) 

Mr. Dillingham says the condition of things in the bla< k Ixdt is dangerous and 
urgent; at the same time the situation is hopeful if rt‘usonable stinuiluH, help, and 
guidance (!an lie given the colored people. The nation (an have there a laxly of 
intelligent, taxpaying, industrious, thrifty citizens if it pleases. (164.) 

7. Desirability of a^ioultural training. — Dr. Crowei.l, formerly oresicient of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, says that an edmtation that is not disciplinary would not he 
of imi(h vahui to colors people, and that an c<lucation not primarily agricultural 
would detract from tlieir usisfulness in agriculture; it would probably cause them to 
l(*avo the farm. Tlie educational scheme should deal first with the three B’s, and 
secondly with plants, soil, atmospheric, et(*. (3.‘J6.) 

Mr. Dillingham lielieves that the nation and the States should do something to 
teaib colored men to be farmers. (166. ) 

Mr. Nall, (V»ininissioner of Agriculture of Kimtucky, lias great sympathy with 
the negro and is willing to do everything he can to elevate him. If he finds u com- 
munity of negroes trying to farm and lie independent he is going to hold institutes 
among them and do w'hat he can to improve their condition. (815. ) 

F. Propoficd solutions of the negro prohleni.— l. Negro oommanitiei 

in the South. — Dr. Crowell looks with much favor u|x>n the tendency among indus- 
trially educated negroes to establish themselves in colonies on small farms, but 
jiredicts that the tendency will be chei^ked if tlie Southern States fail to give the 
children proper educational privileges in the l<x»lity. He says the most ambitions 
character in the South to-day is among the coIorcKi people. (3i>5, 836. ) 

Mr. Stevens does not lielicve that village communities ot negnx^s would Ix) an 
advantage. There is no part of Geinvia except in the mountainous country (where 
there are almost no negroes) in which there is not within a radius of 3 miles a suffi- 
cient numlier of children lietween the ages of 6 and 18 to form schools and churches. 
Mr. Stevens does not believe it would be an improvement to collect them all together. 
They do better where they are separated. (906.) 

Mr. Nall suggests that people be encouraged to improve the villages of the labor- 
ing men and make them more attractive. The people of Kentucky can not go ahead 
and do what tliey would if the laborers were white, Iwcause the colorcxl laborer when 
he gets inoney and aanimulates property feels just like one of the whites, and it is 
impossible for those who have known the negroes as slaves to recxignize an equal 
social {losition for them. In sparsely settled parts of the country, therefore, where 
there are not enough of them to make a village of their own, the white people can 
lot take them in and make them a part of the community as thev could if they were 
ivhite people, even of little education. (816. ) 

8. Ooloniiation.— Mr. Brown thinks that the only solution of the difficulty is the 
•®P®^hion of the races. The Fitzgerald settlement in Georgia was started by whites 

pu**P08e of excluding negroes altogether from a certain territory. The 
nhabitants seem well satisfied wi^ the experiment, and their town is prospering. 
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The witness advocates the attempt to colonize the negroes either in some part of this 
country or elsewhere, and would approve of an api)ropriation by Congress for that 
purpose. It is doubtful, however, wnether the scrieme is practicable. The negroes 
themselves probably do not want to go. The whites of the South are so dependent 
upon negro labor that they would at first object to sending it away, but in the long 
run it would be better for them, even if lands lay idle fof some time before laborei^ 
could l)e found to work them. (62, 63.) 

Mr. Youmans is oppo8e<l to sending the negroes out of the country and colonizing 
them. Although the negro makes way with whatever he earns, he thinks there is 
good in him. The sections in which there are only white people do not look any 
more prosperous than those in which there are negroes. ^ (120.) 

Mr. Di’ncan, of South Carolina, states that there is certainly a surplus of negroes 
in certain parts of that State, and that it would perhaps be well to send out a colony 
of the surplusage; but he agrees with Colonel Orr (See Vol. VII, pp. 485) in his opi>o- 
sition to sending the negroes as a l)ody out of the country. He tliinks the negro is 
a ne(!essity in the South as a farm laborer. (518. ) 

Mr. Wnri'E is decidedly opposed to the colonization of negroes, either within oi 
without the United Stiites. The negroes have copied the civilization of the white 
man. Mr. White suggests that Bishop Turner, with whom coloniziition is a hobby, 
has an underlying purpose to a4‘complish. He knows his white neighbors do not 
care to have the mgrot‘S leave, and his purpose may be to arouse them to mete oiil 
justice in order to keep them. (428.) 

Mr. Pooi.E, of Alabama, believes the attempts which have been made to carry ofi 
the colore<l peoj)le from Alabama and colonize them elsewhen* were money-niakinji 
schenu's, and not for tlu^ iHUiefit of the m'groes as a whole. ^Mr. Poole dex^snot think 
the colored iM)j)ulalioii of the State w'ould l>e Ixdter off in any other State in the 
South. He tliinks ]»er <*ent f>f the white peoj)le of Alabama are glad to have thi 
negrws there. They are comparatively law abiding. “They will steiil a little bii 
sometimes, but they inake good farm lal)orers and g(X)d servants generally.” (924. ] 
8. Emigration of negroes from the South. — Mr. White is in favor of relieving tiu 
overcrowded agricultural communities of the South by a gradual thinning out of th( 
n^oes, taking them Iktc and there among the white jicople of the East, West, an<l 
North, where tlu'v luiiy have a new imiietus by the changed haliits and opportuni 
tie.s and educjttional facilities. Where his white neigh)x)rs are ]>oor and illltemte tlu 
n(*gro has nothing to aspire to, and liSi^ gtx^s from bad to worse; but where there is i 
higher ideal he will advance. 

Mr. White says the mortality jimong the nt»groe.s who went north after the war wai 
very great. A colored man pji.st middle age g()ing North will probably contract soiiu 
pulmonary trouble, but the younger negroes lx‘c;ome acclimat4*d, and the childnui o 
those who went North after the war are not affecUsd. Mr. White has found a greai 
many negroes in Massachusetts, Maine, and the Northwest who were healthy, robust 
and thrifty. (428, 429.) 

4 . Further investigation needed. — Mr. Dii.t.tnoiiam, principal of the Calhoun Coloret 
School, Alal)ama, says he fi*els deeply the fact that though a generation has oassei 
since the colored people were emanci|)ated,^practically nothing ha.s been done ny tin 
Goveniment in tlie way <tf trareful inquiry into the conditions of these new' citizens 
He Hugge.sts that if the Indu.strial Comini.ssion were to investigate conditions of agri 
cultural lalM>r in the Black Belt it w’ould have a value difficult to estimate, am 
would show the urgency of the situation and the nation’s resjxjnsibility. He sug 
gents that carefully selected typical areas be chosen in different sections of the cottoi 
belt and invest igate<l, with ccKqieration with such stthools as Hampton and Tuskege^ 
and such settlements as that of Calhoun. Expert supervision would be necessary 
An expert should prepare a catechism for the inquiry and take a certain amount o 
testimony himself on tne spot. There is great need for the collection of statistics 
The study should also include the white tenant. ( 163, 164, 167. ) 

O, Character of forelunem an farmers.— Mr. Powers, of the Censu 
Office, tt*stifieH that the foreigners on the fanns of this country are largely mei 
w ho were employed in Europe as agricultural laborers. He does not remember eve 
meeting a man on a farm who came from a cit^. These foreigners have come hugol; 
from Gerrnanj^, Scandinavia, and Great Britain. A few from Bohemia have settle! 
in certain sections, and many of the best educated among the Irish immigrants hav 
gone onto farms. The percentage of literacy among the immigrants who have set 
tied on farms is probably not far from that of the people of the North as a whole 
The immigration from f^ndinavia p^oliahly has a lar^r percentage of peop^ie wh 
can read and write their language than the hatiV'e population of almost any State ii 
the Union. The pen^entage of literacy among the Germans is a little less. Th 
Irish, when they come to this country, represent a still loWw degree of averag 
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edumtion. Mr. Powers thinks that the general intelligence of foreign immigrants 
has been such as to elevate the general character of Western and Northern agri- 
culture. The more educated foreigners, up to a certain level, go to the farms. 
There is a certain ignorant class among the Irish that drifts into the cities. When 
Mr. Powers has met the Irish in the country he has looked upon them as most 
desirable people. He never saw on the farms of New York any of the drinking 
element to l)e found in cities. 

Mr. Powers says the first great motive of immigration is to obtain a liome. Both 
foreign immigrants and native Americans went West before there were markets 
there, but the creation of markets has greatly stimulated the movement, and men 
now get homes mainly where markets have been provided by the building ol 
railrokls. 

Mr. Powers states, as the result of an investigation he made while Commissioner 
of Labor of Minnesota, that the American-born farmer is able to make a slightl^V 
greater progress in the accumulation of wealth than the foreign lx)rn. He says it 
takes a man some time to adapt himself U) changed conditions. (179, 180.) 

Professor Davenport says the better class of foreigners who have gone onto West- 
ern lands liave succeeded and become wt^althy. The Scandinavians and Germans 
are ambitions for land and money. Fanners from Europe have a higher idea ot the 
value of fertility of land than Americans have. (2(>8.) 

Mr. Stock WELL refers to a lecture by Pn‘sident l^rih^hett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, liefore the winter nie(*ting of the Massai’hiisetts Bc>ard of 
Agriculture, which showed that our early immigration was English, Irish, Scotch, 
and German, a valuable a<ldition to intelligent citizenship, while now the immi- 
grants are Pfdt's, Italians, Finns, and others of the less intelligent nu;es. These 
immigrants are drawn more largely into other pursuits than into agriculture, how- 
ever. (884,88(1.) 

Mr. Htockwell says the cheapest labor in Europe and Asia is mm' brought to 
this country for the !)enefit of mining and railroad corjM>rutions. The influx is not 
as great as a few years ago, so we are reaching after cheap lalKu* from the islands of 
the sea. Tlie cheaper the help the more they are sought for by the great corpora- 
tions. This is a j)art of the commercialism of"to-<lay. (88(1, 887.) 

Nnv Professor Davenport ortnlicts that the foreigners who are takuig 

uj) al)aridoned farms in New England will succeed, b<*cause (1) their cost of living is 
comparatively low, and (2) they know the necessity of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil. (2(18.) 

Mr. Speak says the immigrants <*oming to Vermont as farm lalwrers are principally 
Canadians and Scandinavians. The Swedes and Norwegians are tin* best heli); Poles 
are also very .satisfm^tory. In a good many ciis<*s tl)e Scandinavian immigrants 
become landholders and pc;rmanent resi<lents and make good (citizens. The^V sacri- 
fice social advantages ami take farms remote from schools, jK)st-ofiices, and railroads, 
which are obtainable f(»r very small prices. There is no marked tendency to colo- 
nize or to preserve foreign customs. The immigrants an* mostly young men, though 
some have families who follow later. Scandinavians are also l)eing employe<l a,s 
domestics more than formerly. (402-404. ) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says (he immigrant class takes the first labor at 
hand, whi<*h is usually inanufa<*turing or lalmrer’s work. If the corporations evade 
the law and bring over immigrants for a low ]>ri<-e to do a certain kind of work, that 
is their first work; but as thev leave it they drift int<i other lines, including farming. 
iSome of them make very goon farmers. The Swedes are a very good ( lass of workers 
and (atizens, and some of the Poles have done very well. The Italians are seldom 
seen on farms in Massachusetts, though they are giod workei-s in other lines. (886.) 

New y'ork, — Mr. Nokkih, of 8odus, N. Y,, says Germans and Hollanders pre- 
dominate among the foreigners in that part of the State. The Germans av a rule 
are (piite intelligtmt. and have had iMlucational advantag(*8, more so than the Hol- 
landers. Foreigners (umtrol most of the land of Wayne (.'ounty; they seem to l>e 
born agriculturists and they make good (atizeiis. If om? of them goes to a fanner, 
and stays with him about 10 years, he generally buys the farm and the farmer 
moves te town. They are l)etter farmers and moi’e thorough in tilling the soil than 
the Americans. The Hollanders, es^dally, pick up lowlands, ditch them ^it and 
re<daim them, and raise large quantities of onions, celery, etc. (323.) 

Mr, Norris savs there are hardly any Italians in his part of New York, but he is 
told that near Rome, where sugar bet^ts are largely grown, Italians living along the 
canal to work on the canal ana railroads are employed, together with the women 
and children, to weed out the beets. (323, 324, ) 

Nen) Jersey . — Mr. Dye says the early German and Swedish immigrants who 
went upon the forms in New Jersey were thrifty and industrious. There are still 
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opportunities for foreigners to come and establish little homes of their own, especially 
b^uso of the low price of lands. It would be of great advantage to many of them 
to enter farming and stick to it rather than to seek employment in the crowded 
cities. A larjje proportion of the immigrants who are now coming ujwn the farms 
come as transient laborers. The farmer has. to teach them their husiness, usually, 
and no sooner have they become somewhat eflScient than they quit farming. To 
some extent, however, Himgarians, Swedes, Germans, Italians, and Jews are taking 
up market gardening and fniit raising independently. They iinjirove as they settle 
permanently and mingle w'ith native jieople, although there is some tendency among 
them to form colonies. Many pieces of land which were considered barren a few 
years ago are being utilized by such immigrants. t85, 86.*) 

Mr. Coles testifies that some immigrants are settling in southern New Jersey, but 
they are usually members of families who are already there. There are a great many 
native-born citiztms of foreign parentage who are very good farmers, economicral in 
their habits, and generally very successful. They are mainly GermaiLS and Irish; 
there are also several Jewish colonies. Some of the Gennan women work on the 
fanns, and some few of the Irish w'omen. Children of immigrants .are purchasing 
farms to some extent, and some of them occupy farms formerly occupied by 
Americans. (124.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Brigham says there are many sections of Ohio where Germans and 
French are numerous, although in the particular section where the witness lives the 
fanners are mostly native. There is a tendency among the foreigners to form col- 
onies, and even to insist on their own language being taught in the schools, but the 
majority of them are growing away from this praiitu^. (10. ) 

Michiqan and Indkina, — Mr. Aaron Jones regards the Swedes, Gemians, and 
Hollanders on the farms of Michigan and Indiana as thoroughlv desirable citizens, 
although they have a tendency to form (olonies. The Hollanders are reclaiming 
the lowlands' and making good farms of them. There are also many Poles, and 
native farmers find it imixissible to compete with them in the Iwal markets. They 
keep up partx'hial schools. (34. ) 

lUinfAs . — Professor Davenport says a great many of the immarrie<i men employed 
on fanns in Illinois are foreign born', e.specially German and Scandinavian. They are 
not, as a nde, from southern Europe. (256.) 

Mr. Wii-soN, master of the Illinois State Grange, says the Germans of Illinois are 
good fanners. Many of them get more help from the women and children than tlie 
Americans do, but ohierwi.‘^e do not rais<^ crops any more <*heaply. It costs some of 
them as much to live as it does the Americans, but others live more plainly ami use 
coarser fmxl, without variety. Their manner of living may depress the local markets 
somewhat. (246.) 

Minnesota. — Mr. Hanley says there are a great many Scandinavians, Germans, 
and Irish among the farmers in Minnesota. They work hard and are successful. 
Where they form colonies they do not lHx*ome Americanized as rai)idly as elsew'here; 
there are some sections where they can not understand English. (277. ) 

North Dakota. — Mr. Budge testifies that North Dakota is l>eing rapidly settleil 
and developed. The growth is now taking place most rapidly in the. central jwrtion 
of the State, when* a rich fanning area is l)eing optmed. The branch railroa<is are 
pushing out into a territory j)reviousIy unoccupied. An increase of more than 74 per 
cent in population during the past de<*ade is a growtli isjualled by but very few' States 
or TerntorTes. The settlers arc usually of an excellent character— industrious, and, 
for the most mrt, intelligent. Many w’ere farmers in other parte of the country or 
in Canada. They are rapidly improving their farms, and many who have l>een in 
the State a few' years possess respectaole bank ac(;ounte. Towns are putting in 
electric-light plants and waterworks; public buildings are lieing erecte<l, and the 
schools are w ell suf)i)orted. Mr, Budge refers to a wonderful incTease in the nuinlwrs 
attending the puljlic schools and institutions of higher e<lucati(m. (846, 846.) 

Mr. Budge says the immigration to North Dakota comes from Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany. There are also a few Hollanders, Russians, Scotch, Irish, linglish, (-ana- 
dians, and Poles. The remainder come from the States. There are French Canadians 
in Walsh County, and a few in Cass Coun^. (847.) 

Mr. P^M says the population of North Dakota is made up mainly of Scandinavians 
and Canadians, with some French. They are desirable citizens, except where the 
French colonize in villa^ or mix with half-breeds. The village of Olga, north of 
Milton, is an Arcadian villaw, where they preserv e their customs, speak FrencJi exclu- 
sively, and have French pneste. (788, 789.) 

Mr. Prom says the Scandinavians and Canadiarts work well together in North 
Dakota. They are generally imlustrious, and have aided materially in developing 
the country. In the neighborhood of Milton the Scandinavians pr<ldominate, mainly 
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Norwegians. The Icelanders came first to the neighborhood, then the Norwegians, 
then the Canadians. The proportion of Americans on the farms is hardlv noticeable. 

The Canadians come from Ontario. The migratory population which returns to 
Canada in the winter is not lar^e, probably not 10 per cent of the whole. It is com- 
posed maiflly of young unmarried men. When they can affonl to do so, they marry 
and settle down in the State and become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Prom thinks that special iiTducements have l)een offered by railroad corpora- 
tions to bring immigrants to the western part of North Dakota. (789.) 

Smth Dakota. — ^Mr. M. F. Grkkley, of South Dakota, says that most of the 
hired he^ in that section are foreigners, and a great many of Mr. Greeley’s neigh- 
bors are Scandinavians and Germans. In his farmers’ institute work in Minnesota 
Mr. Greeley has found the Scandinavians, Germans, and Canadians the most intelli- 
gent, practical, and thorough farmers in 'the older sec^tions, where they have had 
opix>rtunity to become thoroughly Americanized. They are almost invariably pros- 
perous after they ^et acquainted with the country, language, and customs, and, with 
scarcely an exception among those Mr. Greeley has come in contact with, become 
landowners. They seem to realize what it means to bo without a piece of land in an 
overcrowded country, and seeni dc^temiincd not to be caught without land a second 
time. A larger percentage take lands than among the native Americans. The Ameri- 
can boys, as a rule, seem to think they can get land at any time, but the foreigner 
sees plainly that it is going. It is hard to gcd. an .Vmerican boy to l)ecome interested 
in land. Mr. Greeley predicts that American lioys will be the liired men and ten- 
ants of foreign landowners in the n(»r future. Yet, he says, there is an increasefl 
tendency, particularly among the Minnesota fanners and their sons, to stick to the 
soil. (929,930.) 

Mr. Greeley remarks that foreign farm laborers seem to l)e more, thorough than 
native Americans. They seem to expect to do something for what they get, and to 
do it as it ought to be done. They have made a business of mastering k>me kind of 
work and are proud of it. If a farmer wants a good shepherd in South Dakota ho 
generally tries to get a Scotehman or an Englishman. (928. ) 

Mr. Greeley declares that the jieople who have come to this country from Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and Canada have greatly helixid the ^riculture of the Northwest. 
To take them out of some sections would nearly ruin the country. Mr. Greeley 
considorH the Americanized Scandinavian the l)est citizen in the Northwest. (930. ) 

Honthmi States — Mr. Bakkrtt says there is little if any immigration into the 
Southern States. The cost of negro lalwr i.s so low that no other class i»n com- 
pete. Moreover, white mow will not work beside negroes, and unless immigrants 
should form colonies they would largely Ikj forced to associate with negroes. A few 
immigrants come to take empbyment in the new cotton factories. (46, 52. ) 

Mr. IIalk also says there is practi(tally no immigration in the »South. (382.) 

Mr. Aokr testifies that there are few immigrants in Maryland, and they are mostly 
(iermans, who arc generallv thrifty, imliistrious, and goo(i citizens. He has known 
them to go to work as farm laborers and in a few yt*ars have lands of their own. Ho 
thinks th(‘ir presence has improved the condition of ^riculture. They j^nerally 
settle near the cities and engage in truck farming, which requires less capital than 
general farming. Mr. Ag(»r thinks there is a grand inning for foreign immigrants 
in ])ortion8 of the North and West and in Maryland. There is very fine land between 
Washington and Baltimore which neeils only intelligent cultivation. ( 106. ) 

Mr. Nall says there is a drift of thrifty Germans around every city in Kentucky. 
As a class they work their own farms. (803. ) 

Mr. Peek says there arc one or two colonie.s of foreigners in Georgia, but no immi- 
gration from tfie Northern States to amount to anything. (460. ) 

Mr. Stevens says there is very little foreign iinmigration of any kind in Georgia, 
most of the newcomers being Americans from the North and Northwest, and from 
the Southern States. This cla.ss of immigrants make the must satisfactory citizens. 
The few foreigners in Georgia are connielleil by their surroundings to liecome Amer- 
icans, adopting the English language and conforming to American customs. 

Among the most thnfty, prosperous, and best citizens of the State are ^me Ger- 
mans near Savannah. They are proilucing laige quantities of vegt^tables, liave gone 
into the dairy business, and are developing the country to a wonderful extent. Jhey 
do well, and have given the other residents some new ideas. The people of G^rgia 
are not seeking to have common laborers come into the State; what theywould 
like would be to have people come there 'and Settle on the land, help develbp the 
resoui^ of the State, and become citizens. The Southern people are into^y 
American and cling to American ideas, but they are not unfavorable to the best clatt 
d foreigners, some of whom are among their beat citizens. (912, 913. ) . , 

Mr, Stevens calls attention to the recent landing of a number of immigrants ait 
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New Orleans, mostly Italians and Hungarians, who are to work, he is informed, in 
the sugar-cano fields of Louisiana. A few have l>een secured to work in the coal 
mines near Birmingham, Ala. (912.) 

Mr. PooLK says mere is very little immigration of white farmers or foreigners into 
Alabama. (927.) 

Mr. Kyle says the Italians in Mississinpi are very successful cotton farmers. They 
are more energetic and more successful than the negroes. The Italian, however, 
does not stay long on the fertile lands; he ship until he has enough money to engage 
in some other Imsiness and then drifts back to the city, lie is, tlierciore, not as 
desirable a lalwrer as the colored man, who stays on the farm. (467, 468. ) 

Dr. Stubbs te.stifies that between 25,000 ana 80,0CH3 Italians have l)een imported 
into L<aii8iana in 15 years. There are also some (rermans find Swedes. As l)etween 
the Italians and the negroes, some of the planters prefer one and some the other. 
Th(.)se who have stores prefer the negro, localise he will sptmd 95 cents out of every 
dollar he gets, while the Italian keeps everything he can get. The French immigra- 
tion is of a rather higher order. (777. ) 

Xf'iv Mexico, — Mr. Whitney mentions a settlement in the P(‘cos Valley of New 
Mexico where a large area of land was taken up and put under irrigation. Agents 
were sent from this country to attract immigration, and settlers were brought from 
Switzerland, France, and (lermany to introduce Furopian graja's, develop the sugar- 
l)eet industry, and grow fruits and tnick crops. The scheme failed completely 
Ix^cause the soils, water, and climate were not suitcxl to the industries that were 
started. The water is very alkaline. The failnn^ was <lue also to the unfamiliarity 
of the people with tlie condition.*?. (860, 861.) 

California. — Mr. Tuknkull repirds the Chinese as undesinible inhabitants. They 
wear their own dre.s.s instea<l of adopting ours. They do n(>t s(u*m to adapt them- 
selves to the customs of the country. By reason of their gambling and from otluT 
cau.s(>s, the 35,000 Chinamen in San Francisco give the police more trouble than all 
the rest of the ixipulation. It is almost <langerous to go through (9dnatown in the 
daytime without Ixnng well armed or accompanied by a policeman. (976, 97<S.) 

Mr. Turnbull says, Iiowever, that the Chine.se can learn very readilv if they have 
the opiX)rtunity. They are brighter than the Japanese. The skilled CJiinaman is 
aa bright as any man. They are also very* steaily and punctual, and stick close to 
their work. They 8urpaa.s many white men in tKese ways. In some degree and in 
some classes of work they may Iw preferred to white men on this account, but in 
general they are not. A white man commands higher wages than a Chinaman in 
Califoniia for the same kind of work. Mr. Turnbull places the difference at 50 to 75 
cents a day. Skilled Chinese workmen arc employed in sundry trades, tail«)ring 
and sho(*making, and various manufacturing establishments, which they maintain 
in a small way. Chim*8e lalior i.s employed on the farms, especially in tluj fruit- 
picking time, and in the sugar-beet industry. They are on the railroads as .M(‘(!tion 
hands and in construction work (976, 978. ) 

Mr. Turnbull states that Chinese women are brought to California and sold and 
kept in a kind of slavery for purj)Oses of prostitution. The (’hine.^e merchant is 
entitled to bring his wife. He may bring one of these*, women and sell lu'r; that is 
one way that they get in. The practice has ibci.sted for at least 10 years. The United 
States authorities have r(‘cently taken hol<l of the evil, ami it is hoped that it will be 
suppressed. (978.) 

Mr. Naftzoeb testifies that Chinamen have in many cases U^conu^ owners of fniit 
orchards, and are industrious and frugal; but they liv<‘ alone, without any family 
relations. In a few instanctw only have. Chinamen married and lM*come |>ermanent 
settlers, and they are all in the cities. (955.) 

Mr. Naftzgersays many jieopleiii (’aliiornia prefer Chinamen a.H domeslii’s, lK*cauHe 
the Chinaman, as a nile,*will do more than any woman, ami does not object to any 
part of the work. He is usually faithful, and sehlom cares to nm al>ont much. 
Chinese riomestics get from |l to $1.25 a rlay, or fnim $30 to $35 and $40 a month. 
(955.) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that the Chinese and Japanese in California have no social 
status whatever; they are not regarded differently from the Indiana or Mexicans in 
that particular. Mr. Naftzger has never observ^l that they show any desire to lx* 
treated as social equals. (954. ) 

Mr. Naftzger thinks Japanese labor is in less favor for common work than Chinese. 
The Japanese want house places and light jobs, though some of them do such work 
as fruit picking and packing. They want to live in a little lietter style than tlie 
Chinese, and are more particular about the (dqss of work they do. They dress 
exactly like Americans, and adopt American habits more than the Chinese. Many 
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of the Chinamen also wear American clothes, doubling their queues up under their 
hats. Few Chinese and Japanese are bom in this country. (967. ) 

Mr. Nafh^r testifies that the Mexicans in California are chronically indolent, and 
will not york as long as their stomachs are full. The Spaniard is a somewhat differ- 
ent type. (967.) 

H* ColonlaEatlon of foreigners. — 1 . Preierratioii of foreign enitoms and lan- 
gnagei.— Mr. Stockwbll, of Massachusetts, says the Italians are very much inclined 
to con^re^te together. He does not think that tendency general among the immi- 
grants in Massa^usetts, howevor. The children attend the schools, leam English, 
and desire to associate with the children of the natives. The French Canadians 
become naturalized very soon after arrival, and take an active part in public affairs. 
The number of immigrants is not sufficient to furnish any opportunitv for them to 
do otherwise than go into the public schools, except the parocnial schools, over which 
there is a certain oversight. (886.) 

Mr. Norris, of New York, says Hollanders especially are quite clannish, a little 
more so than the Germans. There is a tendency for them to settle in little neigh- 
borhoods. Lyons, the county seat of Wayne County, N. Y., is controlled, politically 
and otherwise, by the Germans. (323. ) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, says there is a tendency among 
the foreigners in Illinois to congregate in colonies. They do not become American- 
ized as quickly as where they are distributed among the native bora. (246. ) 

Mr. Powers says colonies of Germans in the Northwest, especially when settled 
under semireligious auspices, maintain the foreign langua^; while Scandinavians 
seek to put their lanfipage behind them. Some of the German colonies insist 
upon devoting a part of the day in the public schools to the study of the German 
language. (180.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, says there are in the Northwest communi- 
ties of foreigners who are inclined to colonize and preserve their language and hab- 
its, but the Detter class of foreigners prefer to be blended with the Americans, which 
is a mutual benefit. The colonizing is bad for the immigrants and for the country. 


Mr. Budge says there is not much tendency on the part of the immigrants in North 
Dakota to colonize to preserve their language. The Sc^dinavians have tried to build 
a Scandinavian school, but the boys all go to the university, where one-third of the 
students are now Scandinavians. There is a chair of Scandinavian at the university, 
but the Scandinavian boy very seldom studies Scandinavian, though some Americans 
do. English is the language taught in all the common schools. (347.) 

8. Beneficial reinlti of colonization.— Dr. Crowell says a large part of our agricul- 
tural labor has come from colonization. The colonies have taken up tracts of land, 
selected by carefully chosen agents, as a rale, and thereby laid the foundation of eco- 
nomic prosperity. They preserve their agricultural instincts and abilities on a much 
higher level than the American farmer who has moved West. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch, the best fanners in the United States, have maintained their industrial enter- 
prises amidst all changes, so as to increase their w ealth and keep up their standards, 
while other sections of the country have lost ground. They have always been able 
to make good profits out of the land, although the price of land in Lancaster (bounty 
is high. (333.) 

Dr. Crowell attributes the success of the Pennsylvania Dutch as farmers largely to 
the fact tliat they have not taken part in the general tendency to waste their resource 
in luxuries. They put their surplus into their farms or into the education of their 
children. They sow such crops as succeed each other in the course of a year, so that 
no crop suffers for lack of attention when it is ready for harvest (334, ) 

Dr. Crowell calls attention to the same strong colonial solidarity and fidelity to the 
interests of agriculture among the Scandinavians in Minnesota and the West, ^e 
farm unit is the life, center, and soul of the commimity. He attributes the high 
level of agriculture in the Northwest and the prosperity of these farmers to the 
prevalence of that colonial solidarity which resisto any tendency to impair economic 
efficiency. He also mentions the Huraenot colony of North Carolina, which is mak- 
ing itself felt in the same manner. This colony brought its standards of agricultural 
eneigy from tibe valleys of the Alps. These foreign colonies, he says, have been^e 
mainstay and bulwark of progressive agriculture. The Scandinavian farmer has had 
centuries of training in the effort to make a dollar go as hur as possible, as he h^ to 
do on his little pat^ of land in Scandinavia, and that he is more mven toodi^tinuous 
labor than the American farmer. Dr. Crowell counts the economic traditidinB of the 
European farmer as among the most valuable assets of American agriculture. (Sd4, 
336. ) . ‘ ^ 

Dr. Crowell says technical education amounts to practicfdly nothing as far as the 
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Pennsylvania Gomans are concerned. He has understood that the Scandinavians 
in the Northwest are very much more apt to avail themselves of such advantges; yet 
the German colony in Pennsylvania is more advanced in agriculture because it is 
nearer large markets and responds readily to the demands of the market.^ f337.) 

8. Aiiisted ooloniiation.— Mr. Dye says there are in New Jersey, espechlly m the 
southern part of the State, a number of colonies of Jews which have often been aided 
by philanthropic effort. They are mostly occupied in apiculture. A man will be 
given perhaps 10 acres of ground, a little house built for him, and he will ^ aided 
and instructed imraising certain crops, with the understanding that if he is industri- 
ous the property can lie made his at a low price in the future. Each of these settle- 
ments occimies perhaps several hundred acres, the aggregate amounting to thousands 
of acres. Their progress has been slow, but on the whole they are succeeding very 
well, although the possibility of securing outside aid has some tendency to foster 
indolence. The syfetem, in Mr. Dye’s opmion, is of doubtful benefit to the country. 
(85, 86.) 


1. Eneouragemeiii and reatriction of Immigration. — 1. Beitriotion 

advocated.— Mr. Brigham, Assistant SetTetary of Agriculture, is inclin^l to believe that 
this country has l>een too generous with its public lands and other inducements for 
foreign immigration. The competition of the new lands opened un by them has been 
a serious injury. The railways and steaniohij) companies have advertised the^ frt^ 
lands and nsed other inducements. The witness would not favor excluding immi- 
grants who are likely to become good citizens, but belives in tests as to their intelli- 
gence and moral character. He admits that the immigrants who go on farms are 
mostly of a relatively high class. (10, 11. ) 

Mr. Dye, of New Jersey, also believes that this countrv has offered undue induce- 
ments to immigrants, the public-land policy especially having been too generous, 
ihiilway and steamship companies have ad vertisetl public lands and encourapd immi- 
gration. For the present immigration should he greatly restricted, educational and 
property testa both being applitS. If this were done the labor problem would soon 
settle itself. (86, 87.) ' , 

Mr. Powers suggests the restriction of immigration on the basis of education and 
moral character. (182.) 

8. Encouragement of deeirable immigration snggested. — Mr. Norris would rather 
encourage than discourage the immigration of the classes of foreigners that have set- 
tled in New York State. (328.) 

3. Chinoee exclnaion act— Mr. Naptzger thinks the people of California, even 
including the fruit growers, (see III F 1) generally favor the exUmsion of the Chinese 
exclusion act. It is regarde<l as a safety valve. They have no disposition to force 
out of the country those who are here, who arc a peaceable people and seldom disturb 
public order; but they have no desire for an increase of the Chinese population. 
(954, 955.) 

Mr. Turhbull says that if the Chinese exclusion law is not renewed the white 
labor of the Pacific coast will come into competition with the labor of 600,000,000 
Chinamen. The cheapness of the Chinese labor already in California is such m to 
shut out the unskilled labor of white men. The jieople of Califomia.are overwhelm- 
ingly in &vor of the continuation of the exclusion law. No man could be elected to 
office on any ticket if he opposed it. (976, 977, 979. ) 

4 . Diftribution of immigrants.- Mr. M. F. Greeley thinks the distribution of immi- 
grants, if it could be made rather general so as not to colonize them, would be a 
mnefit both to the country and to the immigrants. He does not think there would 
be any difficulty in placing the immigrants that would l)e brought int# the farming 
districts of the West. Any sober, land-loving man, with a little experience in farm- 
ing or stock raising, would have no difficulty at present in working into steady 
employment. (930.) 


V. THE MOVEMENT TO THE CITIES AND THE WEST. 


A. Abandoned farms In Eastern Stales.—!. Amount of land abandoned.— 

Mr. Whitney, Chief of the Bureau (formerly Division) of Soils in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says large areas in the New England States have been 
abandoned; large areas in the Southern States have been practically abandoned 
and given over to waste, and laige areas in the Far West which were once settled 
have b^n abandoned or are held in very low esteem. (859. ) 

Mr. Whitney says agriculture has been at a low stage in New England, particularly 
during the last 10 or 12 years. Many tracts have l^n abandoned and many people 
have moved away. These conditions are due to causes other than tlie poverty of the 
soil, and there is no reason why the agriculture of that country coittld not be Duilt up 
and made more profitable than ever by adjusting it to new conditions. (867.) 
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Mr. Bachelder says the abandonment of farms in New England began about 60 
years ago, and continued until about 10 vears ago. It was due primarily to the 
development of the West, which reduced the profit of New England farms and drew 
young men away, and also to migration to the cities for the sake of social enjoyment. 
Most of the farms abandoned are, still owned by individuals, and the taxes paid; 
they have not reverted to the State, as some suppose. Ten years ago there were in 
New Hampshire about 1,000 farms having buildings suitable for occupancy which 
had been abandonerl, out of a total of 32,000 farms in the State. Besides these a 
good many farms in more distant and mountainous places were so completely 
al)andoned that no buildings remained, and these can probably no longer be made 
profitable for cultivation. (40, 41, 43.) 

Mr. Spear testifies that there are not as many acres tilletl in Vermont to-day as 
there were 40 years ago. A great many of the farms remote from town are now used 
as pastures, fwme are being devoted principally to the growth of timber. (408.) 

Mr. Flanders does not know of any al)andoned farms in New York. (999.) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodtown, N. J., says there are no abandoned fanns in that section. 
(124.) 

Mr. Wedderburn says some land has l)een sold to the State for taxes in Viiginia, 
but he knows of no abandonetl land. The fanners' houses are generally occupied. 
(622.) 

2. Caaies of abandonment. — Mr. VVniTNEv names as the first cause of the abandon- 
ment of lands the development of new areas and new agricultural industries, and the 
competition of the more easily tilled lands of the West. The opening up of the 
grain-producing States of the West, imrticularly the wheat lands or California and of 
the River Valley, and the introduction of white hurley tobacco in Ohio and 
Kentucky, have had a great infiuence ujkui the agriculture of the Eastern States. 
As the second cause he names the increase of factorit?a and the demoralizing effect 
of factory life and factory wages upon farm people. With the feeling that uie old 
(conditions have changed, there is a lack of that nusiness planning and management 
that would enable the farmers to fit their farming to new conditions. Among other 
(’auscs contributhig to the abandonment of lands, Mr. Whitney mentions unfortunate 
ventures in bringing p(?oplc from a distance to settle rt^^ions with which they are 
unfamiliar; the selection of localities? in which the climatic conditions are unfavor- 
able; in tlie Wi^st, the scarcity of water in the arid regions, excess of minerals in the 
water or soils, ana the deterioration of the ranges ami (onsequent injury to the cat- 
tle indiistrj^; flo(iding by storms and tides; the difficulty of maintaining protierphys- 
i(’al conditions in the soil, e. g., the trouble and exiiense of clearing tne stones off 
the New England fields; cheap transjxirtation and discrimination in freight rates 
against certain localities; and the (lifii(^ulty of getting suitable farm labor for truck 
farming. (860-4168. ) 

Mr. Whitney thinks that in the New' England States, even more than in the South, 
the restless desire for material advancement and the higher education has lieen felt, 
liecause of the greater density of population and otlier conditions, pother con- 
tributing cause Si the tendency in New England has been the demoralizing effect of 
tlie summer boarders upon a^ricniltimi. Moreover, the severe climate lias been 
against the development of agmailture in some cases. Tlie development of the West,, 
and the lower price of farm products, brought about by the development of trans- 
portation systems, together with the inert'ase in the number of factories and the 
restless desire of the people to enter the world of commerce and industry, have 
contributed in a markecl degree to depreciation of land values in New England. (870.) 

Mr. Whitney says that soils in Connecticut have lieen abandon^ becAuse of 
deficient rainfall, although there is a rainfall of 40 or 60 inches. The Windsor sand, 
which occasionally produces very fine tobacco, is so coarse wid leachy that it dries 
out, and is subject to such disastrous droughts that the conditions are favorable only 
about 2 years out of 5. The expectation of getting a c-rop even 2 years out of 6 has 
iiidiKod many fanners to hold on until finally there have been Recessive seasons of 
failure, and they have had to give up. These (mrse, sandy soils are found all the 
way along the Atlantic sealxianr and toe Gulf, and many farms have been abandoned 
on these areas. (862.) 

As an instance of failure, due to unfavorable climatic conditions, Mr. Whitney 
mentions the conditions in Kansas and in portions pf Nebraska and Colorado, settled 
during the boom times of 15 and 20 years a^. Cotton mills w'cre put up in semiarid 
regions of Kansas and Nebraska, and are still standing as monuments to the unfor- 
tunate ventures that were tried. (861. ) 

Mr. Baohbldbr says tliat chief among the causes of abandoned farms is the devel- 
opment of the West, and the opportunity it offered for young and energetic men. 
There has also been a desire for more social enjoyment than was available on the 
farms, and young people have gone to'cities and villages for the reason. (40, 42, 43. ) 
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Professor Bailky, of the Agricultural College in Cornell University, thinks that 
many farms that are now abandoned would never have been settled if the more fer- 
tile lands of the West had been accessible at the time. All the accessible and more 
fertile lands of the East are still good farming areas. While the abandonment of 
farms in parte of New York and New England may work Ij^rdship upon the present 
generation, it is a necessary economic change and will in the end produce good 
results. (1012.) 

Mr. Aoer attributes the laige amount of abandoned land in Maryland to the fol- 
lowing causes: During the period of slavery the land was owned in large tracts, and 
when the slaves were freed the planters, tninking that they could not do anything 
with hired labor, gave up the attempt to farm their lamUand mortgaged it to get 
means of support. In this way the land fell into the hands of merchants in Wash- 
ington, one grocer owning perhaps half of Prince GeorM County from having to 
foreclose mortgages. Another cause is the exhaustion of tne land by continual crop- 
ping. The al»ndoned lands in Prince George County sell from $6 to. $10 an acre. 
Thev are being taken hold of and reclaimed more than formerly. All they need is 
intelligent cultivation. Dr. Ager once remarked to a gentleman near Marlboro that 
the land should be sown to clover, but he replied that the farmers did not want to 
raise clover when they could get fertilizer in Baltimore by signing a note. ( 109. ) 

Dr. Crowell says that when agriculture reaches the point where the returns on capi- 
tal and lal)or are declining, land will be thrown out of cultivation unless new methciis 
or new agencies are introauced. In the East, where the productivity of the soil has 
declined to the point where it ceases to compete with the richer soils of the West, it 
has frequently passed out of cultivation until a new kind of agriculture, such as market 
gardening, has l)een introduced. That has taken place in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and along the Eastern coast. The decline in productiveness is no proof 
tliat the land is not going to be a profitable field of investment in some direction. 

(m) 

8. rnrchste of abandoned farmi in New England. — Mr. Whitney thinks there is 
alrei^y a reaction goiftg on against the abandonment of fanns in New England. A 
considerable portion of the land has been taken up in recent years by French Cana- 
dians, and many abandoned farms have been annexwl to neighboring fanns, so that 
their cultivation has generally been continued. (866, 867.) 

Mr. Batchelder says the State of New Hamrahire began the movement, which 
was followed by other New England Stktes, of advertising these abandoned farms for 
sale and otherwise seeking to bring them back into use. Three-fourths of those in 
New Hampshire have been taken up, and the movement in the other States is in the 
same direction. Most of the persons who have taken up the farms are Americans, 
many of them farmers and residents of New^ England who had gone West, and in some 
cases people returning from the cities. A considerable proj^riion of the farms have 
been taken by people gf wealth for summer residences. Considerable investments 
have been made in improving farms of this class, so that in some cases the assessed 
valuation of tow ns has been increased. The prices of land have varied greatly accoid- 
^ distance from the railroad, the fertility, and in many cases the scenery. 

Mr. SiocKWELL says there are partially abandoned farms in Massachusetts, but the 
State has lieen doing something, with success, toward repopulating them. They are 
being soughl for, and the outlook is brighter. The last time a new edition oi the 
catalogue of abandoned farms was prepared, the number of returns was very small 
in comparison with the earlier editions, demonstrating that agriculture is improving 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Stockwell says the abandoned farms are being taken up, not by recent immi- 
mnte, but the immimnts of years ago who have become citizens. Of 269 purchasers, 
169 were residents of Massachusetts, 14 of N ew York, 10 of Connecticut, 5 of New Hamp- 
shire, and the rest scattering or unknown. Ho far as he can judge 151 were Ameri- 
cans, 14 Irish, 8 Germans, 7 French, 4 Scotch, and the rest unknown. Massachusetts 
was laigely her own purchaser. During about 2 months in 1899 73 reoueste for cata- 
logues were received by mail, besides many individual calls at the office. Twenty- 
nine of these requests were from Massachusetts, 17 from New York, 5 each from 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 3 each from New Jersey and Vermont 2 from Nova 
Scotia, and 1 each from New Hampshire, Canada, North Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, 
Texas, Illinois, and Tennessee. Those wno have gone in past years from Massachu- 
setts to the Far West frequently write as to the conditions, and desiring to return. 


Mr. Stockwell says that a few years ago land w/hs so cheap in Massachusetts and 
the adjoining States that pMple, seeing that that condition could not continue, 
bought it for investment. There is now more desire to retain ^he fanns in Blassa- 
chusetto, and there are practically no abandohed terms. (901.) 
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B« migration to clttet»— l. PrevalmM of the movement—Dr. Crowell thinks 
the general tendency of intelligent farmers* boys has been toward the professions and 
business in the city. Many are drivers of trucks, or street-car drivers and conductors. 
The Navy has enlisted a considerable number. As a rule the farmer’s boy gets a 
greater number of days’ employment and a greater profit in the city than in the 
country if he finds employment. As a rule he makes a much more efficient employee 
than the city-bred boy, and is naturally selected for his fidelity and perseverance. 
Dr. Crowell thinks there is nothing alarming in this migration to the cities if people 
are free to go and free to return, and if the dollar of capital put into the farm holds 
out as good a prospect of profit as a dollar put into dty enterprises. In France 
farmers^ boys go to the city and work to accumulate capital, and then go back and 
buy land to fall back upon when work is slack, or as they grow older. In this coun- 
try that process has not yet b^n to develop, but is likely to grow out of the devel- 
opment of transportation facilities from city to country. (338.) 

Mr. Powers says that in the exodus from the farm to the town there is a lai^r 
proportion of farm owners than of farm laborers. They have a little money and are 
in better shape to avail themselves of the opportunities of the city. They go to the 
cities and make the backbone of the Republic. Many of the leading men of the 
cities were originally farmers. The movement to the city is no new thing; it has 
been going on for centuries, and will continue. (178, 179. ) 

Mr. Hale does not think the tendency to go to villages and towns is any greater 
among the whites than among the blacks in the South. (401.) 

MofmchusetUi.—^r. Stockwell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, says that 40 years ago the hill towns were engaged in various manufac- 
turing enterprises, and the land was regularly laid out in fine farms. Business of all 
kinds was prosperous. The farmer was making money and bringing up children 
whose influence is now felt throughout the Union. The decline of the manufacturing 
industries in the hill towns is greater than the decline of agricultural industries. The 
proportion of abandoned wagon shops, shoe shops, sawmills, etc., which were once 
the life of flourishing villages, has outstripped the abandonment of the farms, and 
much of the so-called decadence of the hill towns is due to the changed method of 
manufacturing industries, which have concentrated tlie work in large plants with 
improved machinery, thus drawing the workmen to the large towns. (^.) 

New Jersey. — Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, says a great many of the children of farm- 
ers leave the farms, but the fanns in his section are all occupied. If the farmer has 
two or three sons, he can not find room for them all unless he cuts up his farm or 
buys a neighbor’s. It is only now and then that one who leaves the farm for another 
occupation succeeds better than the one left on the farm. ( 126. ) 

Mr. Ketciium, of Penningfton, N. J., says the tendency with the brightest and best 
young men in that section is to leave the farms and go to Trenton or other cities to 
enter the professions or meidianical pursuits. Aiyriculture is consider^ too slow and 
too laborious a way of making money, and the difficulty experienced in getting reli- 
able farm help has led a good many to give up agriculture. ( 133, 138. ) 

Pennsylvania.— Mr. Hamilton testifies that at the end of last century nearly 89 per 
cent of the people of Pennsylvania lived outsuleof incorjxirated towns and cities, and 
almost the entire number were engaged in agriculture in some form. In 1890 only 
44 per cent lived outside of incorporated towns and villages, and only about 21 per 
cent are now engaged in agriculture. (365. ) 

Minnesota. — Mr. Moran, of Graceville, Minn., testifi^ that the tendency of young 
men to leave the farm is increasing. (709.) 

West Virginia.— Mr. Clohan, of Martinsbui:^, W. Va., says farm labor seems to be 
less efficient than formerly, because the most intelligent young men leave the farm 
and go to the city, where the hours of labor are not much more than one-half as long 
and me wages fully one-half better. (591, 592.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall testifies that there is a tendency among the amcultural 
laborers of Kentucky to seek other employment. Being laiwly cmored, they like to 
get together and live in groups in the suburbs of a town. Many are also drifting to 
laige cities, where the factones employ them at better wages than they get on the 
farm, though the cost of living is also greater. The handling of tobacco is an impor- 
tant line of work in the Atones employing many of these hands, and they seem to 
be fond of that kind of work. Every factory employs some teamsters, etc., at least 
A colored teamster makes pretty good wages. (804.) 

South Carolina. — Mr. Hamiioni), of South Carolina, says that the census showed 29 
per cent of the population of his State engaged in agriculture in 1870, 30 per cent in 
1880, and only 20 per cent in 1890. His observation confirms the conclusion that 
the agricultural population is proportionately decreasing. His own township, a 
purely i^oulturu community, aecreased in population by several hundred between 
1880 anf 1890. Five famiUesleft in the year 1*0. (816.) 

Qeofgui.--Mr. Peek, of Georgia, says prices have not be^ remunerative, and there 
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is a disposition on the part of both white and colored and both laborers and land- 
owners to get away from the farm to other employment. In some sections of 
Georgia the farms are turned over entirely to the tenants, the landowners having 
left. The majority of men in Georpa, would go into other business if they could get 
out the capital they have invested in farms. (469, 460. ) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that within the last 50 years the population of Georgia has 
increased 144^ per cent; the 5 lai^est cities in the State have increased in the same 
time 427 per cent, and the urban population of the State as a whole at an even 
greater rate. 

Alabama. — Mr. Poole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, says there is a 
great disposition among the young white men of the South to leave the fanns and 
go to the towns. The same disposition exists somew'hat am4ng the colored people. 
Because thev are rather imitative. There is a disposition among the younger negroes 
of the Blaclc Belt to go to the mining di.stricts for higher wages, but after working 
there a few months they generally drift back to the plantations. (919, 922.) 

Mr. Dillingham, of Alabama, says the negro boys and girls are beginning to drift 
to the cities to help fill the slums. (167.) 

Tennessee. — Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says the best labor is in the cities. Young, 
strong men go to Memphi.s, where they can get better pay than farmers can afford 
to give. The planters get the old men, women, and children. (476.) 

Ijonisiana. — Dr. Stubbs testifies that agricultural laborers are l^ing lost to Louis- 
iana in considerable numbers, particularly along the railroads and rivers. They go 
to villages and cities or to work on the railroa^ls and levees. Dr. Stubbs has found 
2,600 colored men working on the levees at Cairo, 111., a great number of whom 
were from I^tniisiana. (770. ) 

Cotton-mill laljorers in the. South. — Mr. Hammond says that the white people who are 
now in the Southern cotton mills were not Ijefore doing work in competition with 
the negro. He thinks they were largely managers of little faniw. (8.‘13.) 

2. Causes of the movement. — Professor Davenport enumerates the following funda- 
mental rea.son8 for the migration of fami laborers to cities: (1 ) A large i)roportion of 
humanity is strongly desirous of an exciting environment; (2) fann labor is more 
exacting in the range of ability it requires than most of the lalK)r in the city, wliu'h 
is so or^nizeil that the lalsir of any one individual is comparatively simple; a man 
on a farm is exjiected to do a great variety of things, and is left a good deal to his 
own resouri'es; (3) the wages paid in the city are apparently higher; there is a strong 
tendency to compare money wages in the country with money w ages in the city, and 
to disre^rd the value of lioard; (4) the country has exiierieiu'ed a w'^onderful devel- 
opment along mechanical line.s, and the American is naturally a mechanic, while 
until very lately farming has hanlly been considered a scientific or skilled occupa- 
tion; (6) a great many young men reel that fanning is <legrading. (267, 258. ) 

Mr, Hamilton mentions the following causes for the growth of cities and the 
diminution in the percentage of agriculturists: (1) The hope of gain and opportuni- 
ties for advancement the cities present to young men; (2) the absence or suitable 
rural schools; (3) the difllculty of access to the country liecause of poor roads. (365. ) 

Mr. Stockw'bll explains the migration of agricultural lalwrers to cities substan- 
tially as follow’s: (1) Farm life is setduded, and there is a great desire’ to huddle in 
the larger centers; (2) the feefling of stock ami other chores makes the day longer on 
the farm than in a mill; (3) a^culture is a strenuous life, strong, healthy lalxir, 
not sitting on a stool and miiding machinery. “ Too many prefer the stool, or, if 
life must be strenuous, wild cats and wild oats are more attractive.*^ Mr. 8tockweli 


fears that hard lalior is not as attractive as formerly. (885.) 

Mr. Stockwell dates the beginning of the decline of New England agriculture from 
the concentration of industries in larjpj centers. Twenty or forty years ago Massa- 
chusetts was alive with little industries, and on every water power was a mill or 
some little manufactory. The shoe business was done in the various towns, the 
young people from the farm houses doine the work. This all brought a certain 
amount of life, and the home market brought a certain amount of money to the town, 
and everything was prosperous until the industry moved away to a larger center. 
It took with it the young laborers, and the support given to the church and the 
school; in consequence, the farmer had the whole burden to liear, ^ding very 
neatly to his taxes, and the discouraging (mi of his sons and daughters going away 
led to his going after them and the fann being abandoned. (889, ) 

Mr. J. C. Hanley, national organizer of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union, gives the following reasons for the inclination of young people to leave 
the farm and seek employment in the already overcrowded cities; (1) itie ambition 
to achieve greatness and prosperity, which is deemed impossible on the farm; (2) 
the monotony and irksomeness of uuin life and the yearning for the^usements and 
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excitementfl of the city; (3) the drudj?ery and small pay on the farm in (!ontra8t with 
the better wages and shorter hours in the city; (4) the lack of home comforts and 
pleasant surrounding. (275, 276, 285, 286.) 

Mr. Powers says that a given number of men can produce as much food as twice 
the number could 60 years ago; something must be done to give the extra men 
employment, and they find employment in manufacturing, transportation, and other 
industries. The increased productivity of labor on the farms makes it possible to 
sustain the life of great numbers, and the progress of these others in turn helps the 
fanner. With some people the poorer facilities for education and inferior mail facili- 
(174*^ country have something to do with the tendency to go to the cities. 

Mr. Brigham calls attention to a considerable migration to the city, not from 
necessity, but because men enjov employment in the city and the company which 
they secure. There is a markea tendency for the boys brought up on the farm to 
seek other oc^cupations. They often desire to be doctors, lawyers, or merchants. 
This tendency is partly due to a failure to appreciate the comforts of farm life, 
especially the advantage of supplying a large proportion of the necessities of life 
directly, without purchase. It is the aim of fanners^ organizations to make farm 
life more attractive and profitable so as to keep young men on the farm. (7, 8.) 

Mr. Whitney says the social conditions of New England have changed in the past 
few yearn. The growth of the factory system, the increase in wages, the increase in 
the variety of articles considered necessary for comfort and health, the general 
increase in the cost of living, the general feeling of disiiontent, and the unwillingness 
to remain in the laborious life of the farm have all had their influence. Of all of the 
causes that have contributed to the abandonment of lands in New England, no factor 
has been more potent than the success of individuals in commercial and industrial 
lines and the ajipa ent ease and luxury of their lives as compared with the laborious 
and simple life of even the successful farmer. (866). 

Mr. Whitney adds that there is a general feeling among the farmer boys in New 
England that they want the higher education and want to take up the professions. 
Young men have a great ambition to get into eltH'trical work on account of the high 
w ages, and there is a desire to go into commercial and industrial lines rather than to 
remain on tlu? fann, except in the communities in which special crops and special 
agricultural interests are being developcil. (868. ) 

Professor Davenport says the rapia <levelopment of the country seems to require 
the frequent meeting of men iiiterest<*<i in largt* cxterprises, and thus tends to form 
centers of population favorable to the rapid conduct of business. (258.) 

Mr. Ketchum, of New Jersey, says the tendtmcy of the best farm labor, such as 
was available 30 or 40 years ^o, especially in the case of Americans, has been to 
leave the farms and go to the city, partly liecauso they could get higher W'ages, and 
partly because the members of tneir families could get work at fair wages. These 
causes, together with social advanta^^es of the cities, Have drawn the best American 
labor away for a ratlins of 30 or 40 miles aliout the city, and after they are in the city 
with their families they can not be induced to return. (137. ) 

Mr. Dye attributes the^ movement partly to the depression of agriculture, partly 
to the hope, often unrealized, of securing high wages and short hours in the city. 
Yoimg men hope to get rich (juickly by going to the city, but statistics show' that a 
large proportion of them fail to make u.oney by doing so. The desire for the social 
advantages and amusements of the city is also a strong influence. Yoimg men and 
women also tend to consider farm labor unpleasant and dirtv, and w ant to go into 
something more stylish. ^4. 91, 92.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says many people rent farms that are not good 
land, or think they are farmers liecause they have Ixiught a piece of land, and make 
failures of farming and become discouraged. There is also tne idea that the farmer 
must be a drudge-^must get up earlier and work later than other people. Many boys 
and girls are worked so hard on farms that the thought of farming is distasteful for- 
tner afterwards; but this is all wrong, and the :idvanced agriculture of to-day war- 
rants as much leisure and as pleasant homes as any other profession. The farmers 
are adopting better machinery and more reasonable hours. Not long ago, to be con- 
sidered a good farmer one had to be up with the whole family at 4 a. m., and to keep 
them on the jump until 10 p. m. was considered esiiecially commendable; but to-day 
the r^erse of this is becoraii^ true in the best farming sections. The man who, 
after his land is paid for, finds it necessary to get his family out of bed at 3 or 4 in 
the morning in order to make a living is not an up-to-date farmer. He generally 
^ nianagement or intelligence, or is miserly. (936^ 936.) 

Mr. White, of North Carolina, thinks perhaps the leading reason for the migration 
Of negroes to the cities in North Carolina is the oppressiveness of the landlord and 
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tenant act, which reduces them to serfdom. There is nothing for them to look for- 
ward to on the farm, and they lose ho^ye and go to the cities. (428. ) 

Mr. Redding thinks the disposition of a young man brought up on a farm is to go 
to the city, where wages are better than in the country. Agricultural labor is not 
well paid, and even those farmers who are making money and paying fair wa^ can 
not always keep their sons on the farm. Under the old rdgime the sons worked on 
the farm, and when 21 or 22 years old married a farmer's daughter and were given 
part of the land, or were helped to buy a farm close by, and given a couple of mules 
and a few negroes. ^ It was an easy matter for a farmer’s son to get a farm. Fwmers 
can not now set their sons up as they used to, and young men do not like the idea of 
starting out with nothing, so if they have a little education they will go to town and 
hire out at almost anything. They are paid off every Saturday night or twice a 
month, while the farmer has to wait until his crop is matured, and unless he has 
credit lias a very baud time in the meantime. There are scarcely any social oppor- 
tunities in the countiy; the roads are bad; post-offices and churches are at a distance; 
there are no electric lights and street railroads, shows, and pretty things to see. These, 
Mr. Redding says, are what attract young men to town more than anything else, and 
after they see the railroads and electric lights, and enjoy the social functions, etc., 
they dre^ work, common clothes, and lack of style. (449, 451. ) 

Mr. George attributes the inigmtion of young men away from the farms to the 
monotony and drudgery of the farm as compared with the attractions of city life. 
Mr. Geoige says that until the farmer’s son is educated in his pursuit, as other classes 
are for their callings, he can not have a real interest in the fann; ignorant labor is 
drudgery. The agricultural colleges do not receive more than one in a hundretl of 
their students for the purpose of educating them in the conduct of farms. (224.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the native-born citizens of Illinois, a great many of whom 
were formerly agricultural laborers, have largely gone into the towns, where the 
financial and social conditions were considered better. lie thinks there is not as 
much feeling that other vocations are more respectable than agriculture as there was 
20 years ago. The young farmer of to-day believes he is as good as any other man, 
but perhaps thinks that other vocations offer a better chance to rise. Mr. Wilson 
mentions the presence of foreigners as one cause of the migration of the native 
bom to cities. (243, 246. ) 

Dr. Crowell says that in many sections of the country the process of exhaustion 
of rural capital has gone on untirmen couy not borrow any capital to keep up their 
farms, ana had eitner to take up new lands where little capital and labor were 
required, or to go to the city and work for wages. This process is not found in the 
colonies of foreigners. ( 334. ) 

Dr. Crowell adds that the economic traditions of the New England farmer are 
entirely different from those of the European farmer. In the former there is much 
more of the speculative, more of a disposition to meet demand through the distribu- 
tive system rather than to wait for the productive processes of nature. He is a man 
of the city rather than of the country. (335.) 

Referring particularly to the South, Dr. Crowell says the rewards of manuf xjture 
and of working for wiu^ in factorv villages are so great comparatively that as few 
people remain on the Emd as possible. (335.) 

Mr. Nunnally attributes the tendency of young white men in the South to leave 
the farm to the low prices of products. (457. ) 

Mr. Graham testifies that the cotton mills have drawn heavily upon agricultural 
labor in the South, and that a man will buy a piece of land, rent it to another man, 
and come to the cotton factory to make the money to pay for it; not because factory labor 
is preferred, but he gets cash pay every Saturday night. The poor returns from farm- 
ing and the large families help to induce the movement to factories. Mr. Graham 
says the movement to the factories has a bad effect in some instances, as where a 
man puts his family into the factory and spends his time loafing, but that is the 
exception. (435.) 

Mr. Norris says Americans have an idea that speculation is more congenial to them 
than work on a farm; so they go into speculation and leave foreigners to do the work, 
“and the first thin^ they know they nave speculated out and the German owns the 
farm," and the original owners move to town. The American has a family of 
children who think they are too nice to work with their hands, and must teach 
school or work in a store, or something of that kind. (3 ^. ) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley says so much improved machinery has oeen introduced in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas that there is very little steady employment, and farm laborers 
can not rely on employment the year round, so those who like to have steady employ- 
ment go into other occupations. ( 928. ) 

Mr. Nall testifies that there is a tenaency among the land owners ^f Kentucky to 
leave the land in the hands of tenants and drift to the cities, where most of them 
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buy houses. Mr. Nall attributes this tendency to the advantages of the schools and 
churches, and to the lack of household help in the country. A good many Kentucky 
fanners have moved into Ix)uisville and other cities ana towns to get the benefit of 
high schools for their children. ( 814. ) 

Mr. Stevens attributes the tendency of the a^icultural class of Geoigia to drift 
into the cities largely to the better educational advantages in the towns, but says the 
young white man goes to the city because he believes he ciun make a larger fortune 
m a shorter time there than by farming, while the negro drifts into town by the 
promise of a little higher daily wages, forgetful of the fact that the increase in cash 
does not nearly make up the items furnished him free of cost on the farm. The 
result is that many l)ecome loafers, beggars, and criminals. (906, 915. ) 

Mr, Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Owperative Association, 
says there is nothing in our school text-books that will show the farmer’s boy the 
nobility of liis calling and the greatness of the enterprise his father has engaged in; 
so instead of l)eing proud of his occupation he seeks to throw off the yoke and go to 
the (iity to get away from the drudgery of the farm and enjoy city life. The hours of 
labor on the farm are long, from early dawn until dark, and often into the late hours 
of the night, and the remuneration very small. The boy on the farm is deprived of 
good clothing and of reasonable time for leisure or pleasure, and is deprived of 
schooling to work on the farm during the busy times of seeding and harvest. (709. ) 

8. Bemedies. — Mr. Hamilton believes that the introduction of a better Quality of 
rural schools and of good roads would keep in the country many who would other- 
wise leave, and bring into the country from the towns and villages large numbers of 
the better class of people, who would prefer the country if it were made accessible 
and the t:omforts and conveniences could be had in the country. Such conveniences 
as gofjd roads, inexpensive lighting apparatus, and the placing of water and heating 
apparatus in houses are taking many tnousands of people out into the country. (365. ) 

Mr. Stevens’s remedy for the drift to the cities is better rural churches and schools, 
more attractive homes and tenfgit houses, improved roads, and better mail facilities. 
( 906 .) 

The remedy Mr. Nall suggests for the migration of the colored laborers to the 
cities is to make them happier in the country; to recognize their social interests; to 
make their homes more comfortable, and reflate their morals; to establish schools 
and churches, and improve their condition and ambition, if possible, so as to encour- 
age the better class to stay in the neighborhood of large farms. (804.) 

Mr. Hanley, lieing asked to suggest a remedy for the migration to the cities, 
expresses the l>eliet that if farming can be made profitable the social conditions of 
the farmer will be reverseii. He will have the necessaries and some of the comforts 
of life, perhaps have his children educated in some of the accomplishments, and have 
books and papers in the house. (275. ) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, thinks the only way to cure most of those 
who get “city stnick’’ is to have them live in the city at a fair salary and find them- 
selves in debt every Saturday night and at the end of the year. A few years of this 
generally sends them back to the farm in a frame of mind to appreciate it; but too 
frocmently there is no farm to go back to. (934. ) 

Mr. Powers says that to send a man who knows nothing of farming into the coun- 
try as a farmer is to inflict a great injury upon the community and upon the man. 
The only way to take such people out to the farms is by giving them a schooling of 
3 or 4 years. Whenever there is an overpopulation of the city and a deficiency in 
the country, however, a certain number of people can be utilized as farm laborers. 
(184.) 

Mr. Powers thinks that so far as the tendency to seek other employment needs a 
remedy, it will be found in a wider education of farmers in the science and practice 
of agriculture. A wider knowledge of the factors of business success is needed on 
the farm. As the farmers are educated and acquire intelligence, foresight, and 
eneigy, and see that the farm gives opportunity for the exercise of these virtues, any 
undue movement to the cities will be checked. (172. ) 

4. Besotlon from the movement--Mr. 8pear testifies that the great drift of people 
from the farm and from the State that has characterized the l^stem States m the 
past has largely passed away during the past decade. He thinks the opportunities 
m other lines of industry than agriculture are not as great as they were 30 or 40 
years ago. (402.) 

Mr, Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says that for a period of years 
beginning in 1890 there was a tendency for the brightest and best men in the rural 
districts of New York to go into railroading or move into the cities, on account of 
the demand for laborers and the attractive wagefe paid at that time; but since 1896 
or 1897 there has been a tendency to return to the farms. 

Mr. Norris has noticed that a great many people who have been living in towns 
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and cities, having abandoned farming and gone into something else a few years 
ago, have been returning to the countrv, renting farms or working them on shares. 
(.'^20-322.) 

Professor Davenport says (1899) that there have been many indications in the 
last 3 or 4 years that the tendency of farmers' sons to leave the farm has received a 
check. He thinks there is a stronger tendency on the part of farmers’ sons to remain 
on the land than 5 or 10 years ago. He knows a great many farmers’ sons who have 
trained themselves for electrical engineering and other technical professions, and 
then quickly abandoned these professions and gone back to the land. (256, 257. ) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the tide is turning from the city to the country. Work- 
ingmen are going from the cities to the country in Illinois to v^ork as farm laborers. 
Two such men came into Mr. Wilson’s neighborhood in 1899. (245.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says there is no disposition on the part of 
the farmers to leave the farms, and some people from the towns take up farming. 
He thinks more people are moving onto farms in his section than are moving away 
from them. (852.1 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., testifies that in that neighborhood the young men 
do not seek other employment than agriculture, but remain on the farms, as a rule. 
(788.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the disposition on the part of the farm- 
ers of that section to leave the farms for the cities is very rapidly growing less. (935. ) 

Mr. Stevens thinks the tendency on the part of the agricultural class of Georgia to 
drift into the cities is possibly not as great as in the pa.sf. (915. ) 

C. Interstate migration. — l. The westward movement in the South. — Mr. Gra- 
n.\M, of North Carolina, says that when the Cherokee Indian lancls — and afterwards 
Mississippi and Louisiana — were opened, a great many y)e()ple in western North Car- 
olina sola their Imid and went to tiiose places, leaving a large number of abandoned 
fields. This emigration having cea.sed, the country has filled up with laborers, so 
that there is a much larger number engaged in agriculture than formerly. (43*i ) 
Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, testifies that for 10 or 15 years 
there has been a considerable tendency for Kentucky farmers to move West to 
cheaper lands in other States. (811.) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., says there is very little migration from that section 
to other parts of the country, but a few' farmers go to Texas and Arkansa.s, w’here 
they think the land is more fertile. (388. ) 

2. Migration from North to South.— Mr. Aoer .says that a great many of the farmers 
in Maryland are native Marylanders, but (piite a humber of NortheVn and Western 
men have come in during the past 20 years. (lOt). ) 

Mr. Gage testifies that there has Ixien a great deal of immigration from Northern 
States into the the Delta country. At first the Northern farmers operated their 
places as they did the grain farms of the Northwest, but they gradually worked into 
the customs of the men they employed. Tho.se who have worked hard and lived 
economically have usually made a living. (493. ) 

Mr. Balcu testifies that in 1898 and 18f)9 there was considerable immigration from 
Nebraska to tw’o or three counties of Arkan.sa.s. The fanners from the North are 
engaged in general agriculture. They turn a little more to grain and stock raising 
than the Southern farmer. (496.) 

8. Migration to the Northwest and to Canada.— Mr. Smith, director of the Michigan 
^periment Station, testifies that the depression of agriculture in Michigan, follow- 
ing upon successive failures of the wheat and other crops, has become so great that 
agents of the Canadian Government and of railroad companies owning lands in the 
Dakotas and surrounding States have succeeded in securing a large migration of agri- 
culturists westward. During the first few months of 19C0 several hundred people, 
chiefly tenants and laborers, migratetl from Shiawassee County alone; a tram loaa 
went at one time and a considerable number of lal)oring men at another time. This 
migration renders the problem of securing sufficient help very serious. The Cana- 
dian Government maintains a general agent, in ehaige of special agents throughout 
the State, who are securing the migration of citi^ns to the Canadian Northwest. 
(566, 667.) 

Mr. Jumper testifles that 6 or 6 years ago many farmers migrated to Winnipeg and 
to northwestern Canada from South Dakota, but he thinks nearly all of them came 
back, and are now quite satisfled to remain. (734. ) 

Mr. Brigham says that, compared with former times, there is now very little 
migration of fann laborers from Ohio to States farther west and northwest (7. ) 

Mr. Budge says there are some settlers in North D^ota from the older States, 
n^rly all farmers and good citizens. Some of them who were better off than the 
others when they came had some stock in cattle. Some Dunliiards from Pennsyl- 
vania moved into settlements by themselves, and are doing very well. (847. ) 
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!>• Public landA.— 1. Working of fhe land laws in the past. (See also Forngn 
and Western competition^ I 0 1 , p. lxxxiv, and Reasons for (fie dexMne in value of Easton 
landSf I E 6, p. lxxxix. ) — Dr. Orowbll explains the extraordinary development of 
American agriculture as due mainly to free land and the admission of foreign labor to 
occupy it. (338. ) 

Mr. Prom says the settlers of North Dakota generally acquire their titles under the 
liornestead law, and in early days by the preemption and timber claims. Many men 
flat three claims adjoining, making very valuame farms. The land was mainly sold 
by those llrtio first took it up, or they piled up mortgages and took the monev, and 
tb(^ lands went to the loan companies, who have now resold, however. (789.) 

8. Bemaining National and State lands. — Mr. Mbad submits a table showing that the 
15 arid and semiarid States, having a total area of 959,213,440 acres, contain about 
48,912,353 acres in Indian reservations, and 528,958,630 acres of the national domain 
still undisposed of and unreserved. (1063. ) . 

Mr. Powers says there is a larger amount of land available for cultivation and settle- 
ment than the pessimists can imagine, but less than some of the most hopeful people 
think. There is quite a large amount of railroad land, and some State lands, that 
have never been settled. In Minnesota there are large bodies of pine lands which 
will ultimately make good farms. (182. ) 

Alabama.— mr. Poole says there are in Alabama public lands open to settlement, 
and some State lands open under homestead laws. There are no very desirable 
lands left, but there are some swamp and overflow lands. Nothing has been done 
to reclaim the swamp and waste lands of Alabama. They remain subject to entry 
on payment of a small fee. (922, 924.) 

Mmissippi.—Mr. Kvle testifies that Congress originally donated a township of 
public land in Mississippi for seminary purposes, the proems of which were put to 
the credit of the University of Mississippi. More recently, while a member of Con- 
gress, Mr. Kyle got a bill through donating another township of public land, on the 
theory that the new States liad received 2 townships. The State of Mississippi owns 
a go(xi deal of land, chiefly forest, but not nearly as much as formerly. The practice 
is to sell it. (469. ) 

California,— Mr. Nai-tzoer says that the larger part of the mountainous and hilly 
land of California is owne<l by the United States Government, and 2 sections in a 
township are school land. The Southern Pmrific Railroad Comjmny owns laige bodies 
of land in the deserts and mountains', include<l in the grant maile to promote the 
building of the road. Some region.s are covered by Mexican grants, and there are 
some ottier very large estates. The Mexican grants are usually held by San Fran- 
cisco people, seldom by re.Midents upon the latnis. They are largely owned by 
people who have acquinxl them by foreclosure, or by even chea{)er methods. The 
orimnal holders, beinp Mexicans, were improvident and wjuandereti them in riotous 
living. Where there is water to i rrigate these grants they are being cut up and put into 
(li versified farming, fruit raising, etc. Very large areas of them, however, are grazing 
lands, originally granted al>out a pool, a spring, or a stream of water. (951, 952.) 

State lands under lease. —Mr. Mead submits a table showing that in 6 Western 
States the acreage of State lands under lease at the close of the last fiscal perioil 
ranged from 32,272 acres in Idaho to 1,969,945 acres in Wyoming, while the average 
renSils jier acre range<l from 4.1 cents in Wyoming to 61.4 cents in Idaho. ( 1064. ) 

8. Need of protootion to grazing lands.— It seems U) Mr. Whitney that it will be 
necessary to adopt some legislation to prote('t the ranges of the West and prevent 
the destruction of proix^rty causcxl by close grazing where there is no restriction. 
Where range lands are rented for 5 cents an acre little exjiense can be devoted to 
their improvement; and where land is so cheaply rented or purchastxi and so care- 
lessly used there is little chance to make any imprevement in agricultural condi- 
tions. Much of the damage occurs on the public domain. (861.) 

Mr. Mead estimates that more than 400, 000, (XK) acres of the public lands are valu- 
able for pasturage alone, and predicts that it will lie necessary for the Government 
to exercise some control over these lands in order to prevent controversy and pre- 
serve the grasses from destruction by overstocking. If a leasing system wuld be 
devised which would so unite the grazing and irrigable lands that each irrigator 
would have a right to leasti a small area of the contiguous pasture land a larger 
income would lie received from rentals and both the agricultural and grazing inter- 
ests put on a more secure footing. (1063. ) 

Mr. Mead says the objection to the disposal of public land by absolute title is that 
some of the land so disposed of for grazing purposes may be irrigable. He thinks the 
letter plan for the present as a tentative measure would be a lease system. He would 
limit the term to 6 years, and would have eveir tract of land leas^ remain subject 
to entry under the public land laws; otherwise it w'ould be necessary to have an 
economic survey to distinguish lietween the irrigable and the pasture lands- There 
are between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 acres of public grazing lands. ( 1066. ) 
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Mr. Gonwiif thinks his tenants are in a condiUon to keep tneir lamiuw w wm 

fortable as if they were laborers on city streets. (47». ) fnr fhftm 

Mr. Grbsley says that if the fann laborer has children it m 
to live in the country. They are more than twue as apt to inako strong, sell- 
supporting citizens than if they grew up in idleness in crowded cities, 

In Mr. SIoran’s opinion young men do not better their condition by l^vin^ ine 
farm for the city, but make matters worse. ‘‘They seem to forget their training 
when they come to the cities,” and fail to make themselves homes, as they would if 
they remained on the farm, for when the farmer dies his land is divideii ui) among 
hiB family. The farmers raise their own things on the farm, except the clothes they 
wear, and do not look upon their living as costing anything. ( 7O0, 710. ) 

Mr. Hanley says the lonesomeness, monotony, and mental anxiety endured by 
farmers’ wives and daughters causes them to break down and contribute a large per- 
centage to the inmates of insiino asylums. On the other hand, the diseontented 
young^men and women, coming abruptly in contact with city associations and freed 
from the restraint of parental watchfulness, often become victims of low social con- 
ditions and vice. 

Mr. Hanley thinks that the inferior social conditions of farm life are the result of 
unprofitable farming, and will not be improved as long as farming remains unprofit- 
able. (286.) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, declares that half the value of farm life 
is in the satisfaction of living it. If the farmer looks longingly toward the city, the 
city man often looks with equal longing towanl the farm. The isolation of the 
fanner is disappearing under the influence of trolley roads, l>etter wagon roads, 
neighborhood telephones, rural mail delivery, and books. The unattractiveness of 
the farm home is largely caused by the lack of opportunities for physical comfort, 
and much of this lack is remediable. The hard lot of the woman on the farm is 
also a serious cause of disiwitisfaction. Her lot may be expected to improve, not 
merely with the economic status of the farmer, but with the introduction of a higher 
type of living quite independent of income. The condition of women on the larni 
is a fairly good index of the intellectual and social status of the community. 
(1013, 1014.) 

2. Standard of living among farmers. — Mr. Hol.\ies maintains that in discussing the 
income of the farmer, the steiidard of living should Ije considered. The fanner is 
now, more than ever liefore, a citizen of the world; he has books and periodicals; he 
travels more than ever before; his children receive a better education than he 
received and dress better than he did at their age, and they are more frequently in 
contact with town life than he was; they have a top buggy instead of .an old wagon. 
The farmer’s food is more varied; more of it is bought and less raised on the uirm 
than formerly. (157.) 

Mr. Powers says that it is unfair to compare the style of living of the uneducated 
farmer with that of the educated mechanic, but compring it with that of the uned- 
ucated day laborer in the city, he thinks their living is about the same. The farmers 
are not as well off as city people who represent a higher type of life, but are com- 
parable to mechwics and laborers with the same education, training, and thought. 
In the older sections of Minnesota there are as many pianos among the farmers as 
among the same grade of mechanics. In the newer section there are not so many 
pianos and oigans, fine dresses, and fine wagons. Mr. Powers knows some fanners 
who live better than the avera^ lawyer does. (174. ) 

Mr. Gbek^ey, of South Dakota, says the advanced agriculture of to-day warrants 
as much leisure and as tidy, up-to-date homes as any other profession. Rural mail 
delivery, telephones, and better roads and teachings all have much to do with this. 
(936.) 

Mr. Vail testifies that local telephones have been introduced in some sections of 
Vermont. He knows of one neigh^rhood which has a system of 10 or 12 miles of 
farm telephones, which cost the owners only about $20 apiece to install, and be knows 
of no one thing that has done so much to put the burners of that neighborhood in 
touch with the whole community as the introductioif of that telephone. The women 
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and telegraph linee. Hr. Veil faei heeid of wire feneee>be% ntilixed for neighbor- 
hood telephonee elsewhere, but that has not been done in Vftnont (415. ) 

Mr. Wneoir saye prganiaed humen have laml^i iostitoted the farm telephone, 
which he predicts » to be one of the greatest nSM Of dviliaation, bringing the 
farmer into closer relations with the world and mping^liim in touch with the 
markets. Farm telephones are much in use in different sections of Illinois. By 
means of through reciprocal service with four systems Mr. Wilson, from his home in 
Magnolia, can talk to over 200 families. (250. ) 

Mr. Stockwbll alludes to the wonderful development of electrical power during 
the^past 20 years, and hints at the future possibilities of condensed and liquid air. 

8. Belativs ohanoas of eeonomie laoeets.— Professor Bailey believes that the propor- 
tion of successful men in farming is as great as in other callings, and probably even 
greater. (1014.) 

Mr. Hale believes that with the same mental equipment there is a better chance 
to succeed in agriculture than in manufacturing or banking. If the young men in 
Yale, Harvard, and other high-class colleges would put the same energy and study 
into scientiOc agricultural education and apply it as farmers, their chances of making 
money and getting ahead would be greater than in the professions. (386, 39h ) 

Mr. Ketchum knows of no occupation in which the average young man can be 
more certain of making a living than by buying a farm, if he can pay one-third or 
one-half down and is willing to w'ork. If he will give close attention to farming he 
will perhaps succ;eed better than by putting his money into mechanical pursuits, if 
he is adapted for farming; if he is not, he might succeed better in another occupa- 
tion. Mr. Ketchum thinks the inducements are as great for the ordinary hmneris 
son to remain on the farm as to go into the city. (136, 137.) 

Professor Davenport admits that the man able to control large interests is likely 
to come into that control more readily in the city than in the country, but says that 
farm laborers who would remain laborers, even of good grade, in tne city, have a 
better opportunity of becoming men of influence in the country than in the city. 
(257.) 

Mr. Redding says the young man who goes to town will enjoy life, but unless he 
is well equipped he would probably do lietter in the end in agriculture. (451.) 

Professor Davenport says the land is kind to its occupants; one can go on a small 
piece of land and maintain existence with less effort than in any other calling. (259. ) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, thinks that in spite of the difference in the cost of 
living, an industrious and frugal young man can succeed better in the city than in 
the country. (591.) 

Mr. Gage, of Memphis, says a great many negro laborers leave the farms and to to 
Memphis. Thousands of them are on the street idle. Those who are employed on 
the streets by the street-car companies, Mr. Gage thinks, are paid $1.50 a day; in 
building sewers, about $1.25. leading and unloading steamers on the levee by the 
hour is a large source of employment for negroes. Meat, flour, etc,., cost leas in the 
city if height for cash than in the country, and Mr. Gage thinks a man can save more 
money in Memphis at $1.50 a day than on a farm at 50 cenfa, with a house furnished; 
but the labor is harder in the city. He thinks the continuity of employment is about 
the same in either case. (494. ) 

Mr. Balch, of Arkansas, finds that when a young negro is able to read and write 
and cipher he wants to go to town and shine shoes or TOt a position as a se^nt; 
many do not get employment and go to the bad. Mr. Balch thinks the farm is the 
place for the negro to get ahead; he has a lietter chaniHi than the white man, b^u^ 
ne is not expect to spend as much time and money in keeping up a position in 
society, and his wife and children work in the field. (497, 498. ) 

Mr. Redding says the man who works on the farm can succew only by produciujg 
something. Profemonal and business men in the city may live mainly by their 
wits, without producing anything or giving value received for what they get, laigely 
by Siting the advanta^ in trade, but the fanner can not get much the advantage 
of his laborers because they are already at hardpan. (450.) 

4. Xaroiiigt of oapital in agrionltiiro. — Mr. Brigham believes that the eamings of 
capital in agriculture are from one-half to one-third less than in other pursuits. He 
does not believe that they average above 2 or 3 per cent, taking account on the 
one hand of the products used by farmers themsmves, and on the other of their 
work. (14.) 

Oapital employed In agriculture does not seem to Mr. Aqbr to yield nearly as 
much profit aa capital invested in other business. Capitalists seem to prefer bank- 
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inff, etc., to investing in farms. Mr. Ager would rather have his capital invested in 
a farm than anything else, because he can raan^e it. Many farmers fail, but Mr. 
Ager does not lilieve the proportion of failures is as lai^fe as in mercantile business, 
where it is said to be 90 per cent. One trouble is that the farmers like to have their 
sons and daughters dress well and have as good hoiws anjJ carriages as those in 
other business, and farms are often mortgag^ed for that purpose. Thirty per cent of 
the farms of Maryland, includft^ many which were unencumbered 20 years ago, are 
now mortgaged. (110,111.) ^ 

Mr. Norris thinTcs the earnings of capital in agriculture are not a quarter as great 
as in banking or mercantile pursuits, though taking the lipt 20 years as a whole 
perhaps as many have managed to live in agriculture asiin any other business. 
(325,326.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks the earnings of capital in 
agriculture are less than in other lines of business. (247. ) 

Mr. Georob, of Chicago, thinks the earnings of capital invested in agriculture are 
less than the earnings of capital invested in other industries. He estimates the aver- 
age net earnings of capital m ^riculture at 3 per cent. (221, 227. ) 

Mr. Hanley says that grain and cotton, the great natuml (Tops of the United 
States, are raised at a loss, as compared with other indiLstrial occupations, because of 
a lack of projicr legislation, and of organization and intelligent action on the part of 
farmers and workmen. The farmer is growing poorer each year. (274, 287. ) 

.Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, Ix^ieves that small investments in agriculture pay 
at least as well a.s anything else he knows of, and are safer; but that this is not true 
of investments in large farms by inexperiem^ed mcm who farm them out. Mr. 
Greeley adds that the average farmer is determined not to count what he gets except 
the cash for the crops he sells in town; he does not reckon what he retains for home 
consumption. Reckoning these products and rent, etc., agriculture exceeds (ither 
occupations, and for certainty of returns it greatly surpaH8(‘H the average business 
investment. When a farmer has for his family the liest and freshest of all the land 
can prcKluce, rent, livery, water, and sometimes fuel, he would 1 h? doing much lietter 
than many city jieople if he w'ere not able to show any addition to his bank account; 
and this also any farmer who understands his business should l>e able to do. The 
certainty and permanency of his twsition should also lie taken into consideration. 
(934.) 

Professor Davenport says profits from* land will of course not compare with the 
profits of an eminently successful merchant, but the investment in land is more in 
the nature of a permanent investment and some income is certain. The farmer is 
not likely to lose his capital or impair it except by bad management, while some 
merchants lose all their capital very quickly. There are many excellent famili^ 
with 80 acres of land who live successful lives, dress comfortalily, and educate their 
children, and leave tlie sons l)etter off than the fathers were at the start. Either we 
must reckon fairly large pay for the farmer’s time, or a pretty lar^ return on the 
capital invested, or else reduce tlu* exjiense of living to a very small amount. Pro- 
fessor I^veniKirt says he baa never seen a student who has appreciated the value of 
landed possessions to a family. If a family can stay upon the land for 4 or 5 gener- 
ations it liecomes a power in its locality. (265, 266. ) 

Mr. Holmes testifies that the agricultural products of the United States in 1889 
were reported by the Eleventh (’ensus to be worth $2,500,000,000. The^neral 
opinion is that this statement is too low. It is doubtful if farmers in reporting the 
value of their products have included their living. The fanner probably omits his 
garden, which is worth $25 or $50, and certain farm products. On the (Other hand. 
Shere may be a duplication, liecause he may include so many bushels of com, and 
also the steers fattened in the com. Mr. J. R. Dodge, formerly statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, estimated the value of fami products in that vear to be 
about $3,600,000,(k)0. Using the census figure, however, Mr. Holmes finas that the 
products were distributed as follows: Wages of agricultural laborers, $646,500,000; 
commercial fertilizers, $38,500,000; interest on mortga^, $76,760,000; interest on 
crop liens, estimated at the rate of 40 per cent on the debt, $120,000,000; taxes (esti- 
mated ) , $116,666,000. Allowing theoretical interest on the remainder at 7. 7 per cent, 
the average rate for farm mortaages in 1890, there remains onlv $410,000,0?)0 to be 
divided among nearly 5,500,000 farmers, giving them only $6..^ a month as wages. 
On the other nand, allowing wages at the rate of $22.61 per month would exactlv 
absorb the remainder; thus it appears that allowing interest to the farmers on their 
farm capital, they earn substantially no wages, and allowing them no interest, they 
receive nut $22.61 a month as wages. ( 154. ) ^ 

Dr. Crowell submits a table compiled by Professor Emerick from the census of 
1890, showing that the product of agriculture for each worker waasonly $200, while 
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the product per capita in manufactures was $893. This is declared to be a decisive 
a^ment in favor of moving to the city, so far ^ general averages are concerned. 

New England. — Mr. Stockwbll presents the results of investigation by the Con- 
necticut labor commissioner in 1888. The accounts of 693 farmers showed a total 
capital of $3,810,742; the total receipts, including prcducts consumed, $707,153; 
expenses, including products consumea by the fanw, $690,990; net profits, $16,163, 
or, including the value of products consumed, $143|^. (892. ) 

New Jerney.— There were in 1890 in New Jersey ^288 farms of an average size of 
86 acres, the total capital invested amounting to nearly $184,000,000. Mr. Dte 
believes that the earnings of capital in farming are less than they were 40 years ago, 
and very much less than those of other lines of business. He quotes from an article 
by Dr. George H. Cook, which states that in 1870 the agricultural capital in New 
Jersey was $265,000,000 and the value of agricultural products only $46,000,000. In 
1880 the agricultural capital had decreased to $214,000,000 and the value of products 
to $29,000,000. The capital invested in manufactures, on the other hand, was only 
$80,000,000 in 1870, and the products $169,000,000. while in 1880, with a capital of 
$106,000,000, the products were $254,000,000. (90.) 

Mr. Dye Ixilieves, however, that with improvea methods of fertilization and of 
cropping a farm can be made to pay fairly well in New Jersey at present, especially 
since the original investment, owing to the low price of land, is so small. (92. ) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that at the price at which farming 
land can be Ixjught in that part of the State, farming, with careful attention and clOise 
economy, is fairly profitalde. The farmer can live fairly well and pay the interest 
on the purchase price, and perhaps work off the principal a little at a time. . The 
rate of interest is 6 per cent. (129, 130.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Miller thinks that for a period of years the condition of the Ohio 
farmer was as good as that of the merchants and manufacturers, but that at the time 
of his testimony (1900) it was perhaps not as good, because the conditions were then 
very favorable for the manufacturer and dealer, and very unfavorable for the Ohio 
farmer because of the loss of crops and the low prices prevailing for some agricultural 
products. (614, 615.) 

Illinois.— Mr. WiiiSON says it requires just as good a man to run a 160-acre farm as 
to run any other business, but the grain farmers of Illinois, w'hile they have made a 
living and educated their children, have, as a class, made very little money of late. 
(251.) ' 

North Daknta.^Mr. Budge says that taking into consideration the price at which 
lands were bought in North Dakota, the capital invested in agriculture does very 
well as compared with investments in other lines, but the land which he bought at 
from $2.50 to $5 an acre he now' (jonsiders worth from $25 to ^ an acre. (849.) 

Mr. Pkom, a banker of Milton, N. Dak., thinks agriculture is much more profitable 
than any business enterprise conducted in North Dakota. The banks pay 20 per 
cent dividend, but Mr. Prom’s farm, which is worked on shares by tenants, pays 
lietter than that. (791.) 

Mr. Prom adds that the farmers of the Red River Valley in North Dakota do not 
think it best to leave the farm and go into anything else; they stick closely to the 
fann. Those who came there in 1882 and 1883 are as independent as any rich man; 
they do not want all the luxuries, but they are progressing. (794.) 

Kentucky. — Mr. Nall testifies that the people of Kentucky think capital emploved 
in agriculture is not as profitable as that employed in other lines of business, and he 
is inclined to their way of thinking. (800.) 

Georgia. — Mr. Stevens states that of the $435,000,0W of taxable property in 
Georgia $165,000,000 are invested in agriculture, including the value oi the lands, 
$1202000,000; live stock, $222500,000; farm implements, $5,250,000, aftd household 
furniture, $16,250,000. The income from the farms is estimated for the year 1900 at 
$83,179,0(X), or 50 per cent gross or 8 per cent net. The income is made up chiefly 
from cotton and com, with smaller proiwrtions, in the order named, from peaches, 
sirup, rice, apples, v^tables, sugar, and tobai'co. (914.) 

Generally speaking, Mr. Stevens says, well-managM Georgia farms pay from 8 to 
10 per cent on the capital invested. The earnings from capital thiw invested com- 
(916 earnings of mercantile and other similar lines of business. 

Alabama, — Mr. Poole intimates that the plantations of Alabama pay from 10 to 15 
per cent on the investment. (922. ) 

Louimna. — Dr. Stubbs, of Ixiuisiana, concludes that as the banks lend the farm- 
ers money at a fair rate of interest, farming must be better than banking In a sn^all 
way. It is certainly lietter than l^uthem railroads, most of whose stock is below 
par. The Illinois Central pays a dividend (Dr. Stubbs thinks 5 per cent), but he 
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does not think any of the Louisiana farmers could be induced to fann with as little 
as 5 cent income. ( 782. ) 

5. Jisasont for a low rate of profit.— Dr. Crowell explains the comparatively low earn- 
ing of capital in agriculture substantially as follows: In agriculture the competitive 
prmciple TOvems prices, but in manufacturing, after a certain limit of competition is 
reachra, toe inevitable result is combination, which has come about on account of 
the difficulty of distributing or marketing the product so as to get an even, continuous 
return on the capital. In agrictilture prices tend to remain near the cost of produc- 
tion^ the lowest iQvel of efficiency of capital being found in agriculture. Manufacture 
ing interests, after they have spent their competitive energy, tend to combine and 
oiganize with a view of controlling production in the interest of more re^lar prices, 
and thus tend toward the maximum of return on capital ana reward for labor. The 
principle that governs the distributive system, also, is the principle of combination. 
When the Eastern farmer produces for Europe and the Western tanner for the East, 
the distributive feature enters and the great profits arising are a temptation for labor 
and capital to ^ into that activity; so the distributive svstem increases until it grinds 
heavily upon tne community especially if it is favored by legislation, as, for exam-! 
pie, by export premiums. Dr. Crowell says we seem to have arrived at a condition 
where the distributive system is a very important feature, and it seems to him that 
the wise line of policy to follow is to equalize the opportunities of capital in distri- 
bution and in production. (339. ) 

Dr. Crowell explains that the farmer is governed by the law of diminishing 
returns; that is, for every additional unit of capital and lalior he will get less than a 
proportionate return in product. In manufacturing the law of increasing returns 
generally applies. Thus the farmer is limite<l by nature as the manufacturer is not. 
On the other hand, land whi(!h was supposed to have reached the point of diminish- 
ing returns may by some discovery or advance in agriculture be made to produce a 
much higher return than under the old methods of cultivation. (340. ) 

Mr. Holmes explains the small income of farmers and farm laborers by saying 
that they do not produce enough wealth. The agricultural product in 1889 was only 
$293 for each farmer and farm laborer. In the South Atlantic StaU^s it was onl y $177 ; 
in the South Central States, $211; in the North Central States, containing most of 
the raat corn and wheat States, where machinery is much more in use than in the 
South, $362; in the North Atlantic States, w'hich are States of more dense population 
and diversified {^culture and better Ipcal markets, $389; in the Western States, 
including the Pacific States, $519. Mr. Holmes believes that this highest product of 
agricultural wealth in the Western States permits the comparatively high rate of farm 
wages in that part of the country. A larger value is prodiujed in manufacturing than 
in agriculture, namely, $896 per worker, and wages are very much higher in manu- 
facturing industries than on the farm. ( 155. ) 

6. Dif repute of agrionlture explained. — Professor Davenport explains the feeling that 
amculture is a degrading or menial occupation on historical grounds. During and 
after the Roman Empire, he says, agriculture was laigely an occupation of the con- 
quered and enslaved nations, so that then^ is a kind of inherited feeling that gentility 
goes wifh government and professional positions. Again, the farmers themselves 
have accepted and fostered the idea that agriculture is an inferior calling, and the 
feeling hi been fostered sometimes by local politicians^ who have informed the 
formers that all the other occui>ations were com oined against them. ( 258. ) 

Mr. Redding, director of the Geoigia Experiment Station, says there is never any 
disp^ition to look down on agriculture in the South, but laboring people associate 
the idea of field labor with negro labor, because most of the laborers ip the lower 
rart of Georma and South Carolina are negroes, and if a white man went into the 
field he would have to work with them. (449, ) 

7. Debt of (be oi^ to the oountry. — ^Mr. Powers says there are many debts of the city 
to the country. There is a constant movement of men and wealth to the city, 
exhausting the form wealth. If they do not give something back to the sections 
from which they come, these sec^tions will lie pauperized and degraded. Their abil- 
ity to make money must be kept up as the fertility of the form is kept up. The monejr 
earned on the form which has been moved to the city must be taxed to give a legiti- 
mate income back to the form to expend for country schools and roads. (185. ) 

YI.— AOBIOULTUBAL BDTJOATIOM AND BBSEABOH. 

A. In foreign eonntrles.— Dr. True, director of the Office of Experiment 
Stations of the United States Department of Agriculture, calls attention to a great 
world-wide movement for the organization of technical education in a^triculture and 
scientific research along agricultural lines during the last half centui^.. Among for- 
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eign countries the movement has reached its highest perfection, in some respects, in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, where the system of agricultural education includes 
schools of various grades, from the university to the elementary school. Russia, 
Australia, and Japan are developing quite complete system of agricultural education 
and investigation. E^ypt has at least one very well organized a^cultural college, 
in connection with which experiments are conducted, and the Sultan of Turkey has 
called upon the Secretary of A^culture to recommend an expert to advise him how 
to organize agncultural location and experimentation in the Turkish Empire. The 
great coimnercial nations with which the United States is coming more and more into 
competition are every year increasing their efforts to perfect their system of agricul- 
tural education and investigation, and the United States can not afford to be behind 
the rest of the world in this respect. (138.) 

1. Germany. — Mr. Powkhs says Germany has led the world in bringing out all the 
possibilities of the soil through agricultural schools and experiment stations. This 
has been a monumental work of great benefit to German farmers. (177. ) 

2. Great Britain.--Dr. True says Great Britain has no thoroughly oiganized agri- 
r«ultural education or experimentation, though there are a few a^cultural colleges, 
and in rc'cent years grants of money have lieen made to a num^r of institutions. 
Reports of the expenment stations of France, Germany, and Belgium are bein^ con- 
stantly translated and made available to the English farmer, and the expenment 
station at Rothamsted, England, which has been at work over 60 yeare, has also 
given him much valuable information. The great societies of agriculture in England 
and Scotland have also had an important part in the development of British j^cul- 
ture; in some things, however, the British farmer has not been able to hold his own. 
The farmer of Denmark, who, with the help of the Government, has organized the 
business of dairying on a scientific basis, is able to go into the English market with 
butter, and to some extent drive out the Englishman. Dr. True als<Kpcplaln8 the 
sale of Canadian cheese in England as a result of the very systematic and thorough 
work in agricultural education and investigation carried on in Canada, where the 
reports of the exix*riment stations are widely disseminated. (144, 146.) 

Dr. Wiley says Sir John Lawes has given practically his whole private fortune, 
amounting to over $600,000, in trust to continue the experimental work in agricul- 
ture which he conducted for 60 years in conjunction with Sir Henry Gilbert. Dr. 
Wiley thinks this is the only instance in which a man has given his entire fortune 
for such a purpose without any hope of pecuniary ^in. (643. ) 

8. Seed control stations on the Continent. — Dr. VViley says every European govern- 
ment (especially Germany and Russia, and to a less aegree Austria and Prance) 
maintains seed control stations where experiments are conducted. The German 
seed control stations are about 15 in number, devoted entirely to determining experi- 
mental methods of improving the quality of beet and other seeds. (642. ) 

B. American agricultural colleges.—!. History.— Dr. True says the agri- 
cultural colleges are organized under the land-grant act of 1862, which granted each 
State and Territory 30,000 acr(« of land for each Representative or Senator in Con- 
gress, the proceeds from the sale of which were to constitute a fund for the main- 
tenance of colleges in which agriculture and the mechanic arts should be taught 
Before 1862 only a very few States had agricultural colleges. Michigan was the first 
State to establish su(;n a college. Maryland, Pennsylvania, and other States had 
made some movement in that direction, (139, 144. ) 

2. StaUstics.— There are land-grant colleges. Dr. Trite says, in all the States and 
Territories (‘xcept Alaska. Some of the States have separate institutions for the col- 
ored people, so that the total number of such institutions in 1898 was 64, of which 
61 maintained courses in agriculture. Their resources of funds, lands, buildings, and 
equipment were valued at more than $53,500,000, and their incomes amount^ to 
more than $6,000,000. The value of the addition made to their buildings and equip- 
ment in 1898 was estimated at $2,800,000, paid for, in laige part, by State appropria- 
tions. There were 2,611 persons teaching in these institutions, and the total number 
of students as 31,658, of which number 4,181 were in a^icuitural courses. (140. ) 

8. Character of work.— Dr. True says the agricultural college at Amherst^ Mass., is 
the only purely agricultural college in this country. In 27 States and Temtories the 
land-grant colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical colleges. In 20 
Sta^ they are the State universities, in which there is a department or school of 
agriculture. In all these institutions there is the regular colle^ course in a^cul- 
ture, shorter courses, commonly of 2 years’ duration, and speciaTcoun^ in dairying, 
etc. There has been a great tendency of late years toward specialization. (139.V 

Mr. Hale declares that the Government aid to agricultural collem is misapplied. 
When the grant was made most of the States had not begun to resize that farming 
was anything more than digging something out of the sou. They turned the grant 
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over to their classical institutions, the management of which took no interest in a^- 
cultural education. Michigan was one of the States that saw the need of scientidc 
instruction in agriculture. Mr. Hale declares that the Michigan Agricultural Colley 
is a marvellous succetn, and that Kansas and some other States have done exceed- 
ingly well. In ^neral, the idea has been that if a boy or gjrl could ^t a little clas- 
sical education he would be enabled to get a living without working. Mr. Hale 
declares that Congress ought to see that the money is used as it was intended to be. 
(386.) 

Professor Dav^^^port says it was 20 years before the agricultural colleges succeeded 
to any reasonable degree in teaching the principles involved in i^riculture. They 
first had to be discovered. At first the attempt was simply^ to recite the practice of 
the country as it existed, but there has developed an immense literature in agricul- 
ture, and there is now enough to base a strictly scientific course of study upon. The 
universities, where the educational problem’ was complex, were longer in recog- 
nizing the proper basis upon which agriculture shoula be studied than were the 
colleges, which had but one problem to work out; but of late quite a number of uni- 
versities have caught the idea that agriculture is a thing to be studied by itself, and 
have put in very strong departments of agriculture. Students have responded about 
in proportion to the value of the instniction. Amiculture and the mechanic arts are 
the new studies in universities. Since the founding of the agricultural colleges and 
State universities w'C have gone through a most active period of mechanical industry, 
and the problems of mechanics lieing simpler than those of agriculture and capable 
of mathematical demonstration, they are more quickly worked out; and so in nearly 
all the schools the mechanic arts develop more rapidly than agriculture, which 
involves the nicest questions of chemistry, botany, biology, physics, and geology, as 
well as economics. It is only within a few years that really good instruction has 
been givell^fn agriculture. In the end the universities ought to do better work in 
agriculture than the colleges, because the environment is better and the associations 
freer. Professor Davenport does not think there is any prejudice in the universities 
against agriculture. There is a growing respect for the subject. (269-261.) 

Mr. McKay, a trustee of the University of Illinois, says that many of the land- 
grant colleges have developed into real universities, and have very larjrely met the 
local demands for instruction. When the institutions were established there was not 
much demand for scientific instruction in agriculture, especially in the Western States, 
because by simply turning over the soil of the prairies and cultivating it very indiffer- 
ently a man could raise a crop*of 50 or 60 bushels of com to the acre. The time has 
now arrived when it is necessary that each acrfe of land should produce the best pos- 
sible results, and there is arising a demand for scientific agriculture. Mr. McKay 
believes that these institutions will meet the demand. The board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois have asked for large appropriations for the college of agricul- 
ture. (534.) 

Dr. True says the general plan of teaching in agricultural colleges and schools of 
this country has not oeen well organized. The Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations is studying the methods of teaching agriculture with a view 
to their improvement. Dr. True does not think, however, that the best plan is to 
have the students spend a considerable part of their time on the farm. The farm 
should be used as a laboratory is, though incidentally the student will get a certain 
amount of practice from this use. The aversion of farmers to “book learning” is a 
very great obstacle, but the number of farmers who read and profit by the literature 
availimle to them is increasing yearly. (146. ) 

4. Agricultural ooUegei InvaHoai Statec. — Vermont. — Mr. Sfear testifies that the 
Vermont Agricultural College is gradually gaining in students and effectiveness, and 
is regarded with good favor by the people of the State. During the past few years 
there has been a ^iry school, lasting a month or 6 weeks each winter. (404. ) 

New Jeney,—NiT, Dye says the New Jersey Agricultural College owns a farm, dairy, 
etc., which are made self-supporting^, and on which valuable experiments are being 
made. Farmers are invited to visit and inspect the farm, and numerous farmers 
cooperate with the institution by conducting ex|)eriments on their own farms. (89. ) 

(%io.— Mr. Miller says the Ohio State University has short, intermediate, and 
long courses in agriculture, as well as veterinary, dai^, and other special courses. 
D^rees are conferred in the full agricultural course, in the veterinary course, and, 
pemaps, in the dairy course. Some years ago there was general complaint a^inst 
the State University, which is the successor of the old Agricultural and Mechanical 
Coll^. but recently the College of Agriculture has been so improved and enlaiged 
that S 18 generally satisfactory to the people and is growing in patronag^ though it 
is not yet well patronized for a State with the a^icultural population of Ohio. The 
expenses have not been reduced to so low a point as at many of*the other institu- 
tions in the State, and this discourages the attendance of the poorer fanners’ sons. 
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Not much attention has been given to the donnitory facilities. The students who 
seek employment on the university farm are paid a certain amount an hour for such 
work as diere is to do, and some students have been selLsupmrting. The classics 
overshadow the agricultural department, however. Perhaps the greater number olf 
those who enter the agricultural classes change their course and graduate in one of 
the other departments, drifting into the professions. (609, 610. ) 

/tttnow.— Mr. McKay testifies that the University of Illinois consists of colleges of 
agriculture, science, enrineering, arts, law, and medicine. He thinks the College of 
Arts has always had*a lamr number of students than any of the others, but there 
are very few students studying Latin and Greek. (536. ) 

Professor Davenpobt says we should do better in America than the European 
agricultural school, which aims chiefiy to train students in methods of practice. We 
must turn out well-trained citizens. At the University of Illinois a man graduates 
in a^cuiture when he offers the same number of credits that would entitle him to 
graduation from any other course. One-third of these must be in technical agricul- 
tural subjects, one-third in science, and the other third from anything the universitv 
offers. In practice the students generally take more agriculture than is required. 
(264.) 

North Dakota. — Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says there is an agricultural college 
at Fai^o, which does much good in that State. There is a growing, interest in the 
education of the farmer in North Dakota, and the farm boys are getting a better 
education. Mr. Prom thinks the Improvement has a tendency to keep the boys on 
the farm and make farm work more interesting. President Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, sends a train through the country during the summer and 
invites the farmers to ride over to Fargo to visit the Agricultural College and return 
without any chaige. This is taken advantage of by the farmers, with the best results. 
(790, 791.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that a good many farmers’ sons go to the agricultural college 
during the winter. There are probably 300 students. A great many young men 
who have farms go to the college to study up on farming during the winter, when 
they have not much to do. Some also go to learn how to run thrashing machines, 
etc. Men 18, 20, and 26 years of age go there and take the course in farming; then 
there are longer courses for the boys who go through. (847.) 

South Dakota. — Mr. Greeley says the South Dakota A^cultural College has what 
is (ailed an agricultural course, but he regrets that there is a great tendency in most 
agricultural schools to make universities of them and forget the practical—to make 
scholars and not farmers of those who go there. (931. ) 

Minnesota. — Mr. Greeley adds that the agricultural college in Minnesota is having 
the same trouble that of South Dakota is, but not quite so much so, principally 
because the agricultural school and the State university are together, as is the case 
also in Nebraska, while in South Dakota and other States the university is in one 
town and the agricultural school in another. (932. ) (See also Separation from uni- 
versities. VI B 8, p. cLxvii.) 

Mr. Powers testifies that President Hill of the Great Northern Railway brings 
every year, from every county along his road in Minnesota, and sometimes from 
Dakota, two persons from every township to Minneapolis, transportation free, to stay 
three days in the city, with the understanding that they shall spend one day at the 
State School of Agriculture and Experiment Station. M r. Hill says this is not philan- 
thropy, it is busing; and explains that the profit of his road can come only from 
the added prosperity of the farmer, which can come only by a higher knowl^ge of 
agriculture, and improved methods. For several years he has brought the equivment 
of 10 train loads of people a year a distance of from 160 to 300 miles. A great many 
of these will be interested in sending their boys and girls to the agricultural school. 
(183.) 

Maryland.— Mr. Aqer, master of the Maryland State Grange, testifies that the 
mechanic arts, horticulture, and dairying are taught at the Maryland Agricultural 
College, as well as agriculture. He thinks more of the pupils are educated in the 
classics than for apiculture, (107. ) 

Mr. Nall testifies that the Kentucky Agricultural College is getting to 
be very well simported by the farmers. The number of students is about 360, of 
which number 7 take the agricultural course alone. (812 . ) 

iwfft Carolina. — Mr. White says there is an agricultural and mechanical college 
at Raleigh for the whites, and one on a much smaller scale for the colored people at 
Greensboro. (426.) 

Graham criticises the equal division of the agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege fund of North Carolina between the two races, arguing that there are twice as 
many whites as negroes in the State, and that the same amount of money does not 
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tbe same number of teachers in the white college as in the colored college, 
because the teachers are of higher grade. (439. ) 

South Carolina. — Mr. Hammond says that Clemson College is an excellent technical 
school, with professors and a full equipment of laboratories and workshops, includ- 
ing a large and complete technical school. It is supported partly by the State, and 
partly by a fund created by the General Government. There is also a nem school 
at Orangeburg supported in the same way. Mr. Hammond does not think that the 
graduates of tbe agricultural colleges as a nile go back to farming. They go into all 
sorts of positions where knowledge of chemistry and engineering is r^uired. Actual 
instniction in agriculture, if it is to be practically applied, must be given in the com- 
mon schools. (824, 830.) ** 

Georgia. — Mr. Redding testifies that there is a State agricultural (college in Georgia, 
but few students take the agricultural course. (451.) 

Mr. Brown testifies that the money devotetl to the agricultural and mechanical 
collie in Georgia has largely been used in teaching Greek and I.<atin and similar 
subjects. Nevertheless a beginning is lieing made towartl industrial education. 
There are separate industrial schools, supjiorM by the State, for white boys, white 
girls, and colored persona. (64.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that the State University of Georgia, which receives aid from 
the Government under the acts of 1862 and 1890, is a tdassical institution, but aims 
to give enough agricultural and mechanical education to be enabled to receive the 
money. Agricultural education is not mi^nified as it ought to be. The leading 
agriculturists and the State Agricultural Society have agitated the (piestion of making 
the agricultural college a distinct school, but the graduates of the university are in 
the law offices and newsiiaper offices, and control public opinion. Mr. Hale says 
there are two or three other technical institutions of a moderate degree of efficiency 
in Georgia. (385, 386.) 

Alabama. — Mr. Poole testifies that the Agricultural and Mechanical Colley at 
Auburn, Ala., has lieen in existence 30 years. Agriculture is taught in all its 
branches. Tuition is free, except for incidental fees of |)erhaps $10 or $12 a year. 
An experiment station is connected with the school. 

There are also in Alabama 9 district agricultural colleges, 1 in each Concessional 
district, drawing $2,5(K) a year from the State Department of Agriculture, w’hich (’on- 
tributes also to 2 colored agricultural schools— Booker Washington's, atTuskegee, and 
another near Montgomery under Professor Patterson. (920. 1 

Louisiana.— Dr. Sturbs testifies that the 2 agricultural ancl mechanical colleges of 
Louisiana, for white and colored students resjK'ctively, were established under the 
land^rant act and the Morrill bill granting $25,000 ($15,000 at first) to each State 
and Territory. The college for whites is associated with the oM fjouisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge. It i.s very prosperous, having nearly 400 students, males 
exclusively. The university has a literary and sitieiitinc course, covering general 
science, as well as agricultural and mechanical subjects. It also includes the Audu- 
]3on Sugar School. ( 779. ) 

5. Special cohooli and ipecial coursei, — AVw York State College of Forextrg. — Professor 
Feknow, director of the New York State College of Forestry, says that this college 
was established in 1898, by act of the legislature of New York, for two objects: to 
educate foresters, and to make a demonstration of prac'tical forest management on a 
tract of tiralier land in the Adirondacks. It is an integral part of GornelT University. 
The cxmrse of instruction is one of 4 years. F<jur stiidents were r(;gistererl the first 
year, 17 the second, and 26 the third. Certain (bourses in the college have been taken 
by much larcer numliers of students from other demrtments of the uniVhrsity. The 
students willfind employment after graduation with forest commissions of New York 
and other States, with the United States Bureau of Fon*8try, and with lumber firms 
and managers of laige estates which include forest properties. Probably, also, other 
colle^ of forestry will l)e establisheii and will need teaching forces. (1000.1001. ) 

Dairy school^ mscormn.—Dr. True testifies that the special dairy school at tne 
University of Wisconsin has already (1899) sent out about 800 trained butter and 
cheese makers, and has taught between 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter making on 
the farm as distingiiished from that in the creamery. There is also at this insti- 
tution a short course in agriculture, having 190 students in 1898-99. Professor Henry, 
dean of the college, says that places have lieen found on farms in this one year for 
more than 50 young men, who got from $2 to $10 a month more because of their 
8i)ecial training. (139.) 

Audubon Sugar Dr. Truk says a school fottraining sugar experts has been 

in operation a number of years at Audubon Park, New Orleans, in connection with 
the experiment station, and more recently at Baton Rouge, in connection with the 
State university, which has proved useful and has received financial support from 
the Sugar Planters’ Assodation. (139,140.) 
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Dr. Stubbs says the Audubon Sugar School, which was started under his direction, 
was established by the sugar planters of Louisiana, and after 4 or 6 years the State 
adopted it. There is a 6-year’s course. The students spend 6 montns in studying 
the sciences and in the workshops of the A^cultural and Mechanical College; then 
for 3 months in the year they work practically in the sugarhouse, the sugar fields, 
and the laboratories or the sugar experiment station. Every boy who attends the 
school is required to plow, plant, hoe, ditch, cut cane, run the boilers and machinery 
of the sugarnouse, and do everything that is done on the place. Dr. Stubbs has kept 
a millionaire’s son on a 4-mule plow while the thermometer was ninety-odd degrees 
ill the shade. (778, 779.) 

Dr. Stubbs says there were a dozen Cubans in the sugar school when the war broke 
out. Science knows no political lioundaries, and when the school was first opened 
the question arose what should be done with applications from forei^ers. The {leo- 

§ le decided that all they could do was to charge an iniTeased tuition, which was 
one until the State took charge. The State law prohibits any charge at all for any 
instruction the State gives, and hence foreigners are educated at the sugar school 
without payment of fees. (780. ) 

6. Oconpation of gradnates.— Dr. Crowell’s observation leads him to believe that 
pupils instructed in agricultural (colleges, etc., do not go back to the farms, and for 
that reason he thinks distinctively agricultural institutions have not yet found their 
nonnal function. (337. ) 

Mr. Brigham says that unfortunately a considerable proportion of the farmers’ 
sons who are able to go to college desire to take up some other work than farming, 
though this tendency is becoming less marked. (12.) 

Mr. Whitney remarks that few of the young men who go to college attempt to fit 
themselves for farm w'ork. He instances the small number of students who have 
tiiken the agricultural course at Yale University, which has had a permanent endow- 
ment for agricultunil education. He also says that at Harvard, which has both an 
agricultural and a technical school, there is a much greater attendance at the technical 
school, and also in the classical college, than in the a^icultural course. (868.) 

Mr. Hale knows of a number of successful farmers in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan, and New York who are graduates of agricultural colleges. He says the 
graduates of these colleges far outstrip other farmers, if they have a love of tne soil 
and the same business ability. (387.) 

Mr. Norris says many young men are getting much benefit from the agricultural 
courses at Cornell, especially the short courses of 10 or 20 weeks in dairying, fruit 
growing, and practical agriculture. As a rule, he thinks they are content to go back 
to the farm, but as farmers some young men would be complete failures, “because 
they never were bom that way.’’ A man will not be a success in anything he does 
not like. Mr. Norris thinks every man should be allowed his natural inclination; if 
he has an eye for mechanics, he ought to take a course in that line. (324. ) 

Neiv Jerfwy, — Mr. Dye says that a very small proportion of the graduates of the 
New Jersey Agricultural College go hack to the farms. (88.) 

Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, testifies that some of the students of the agricultural 
college return to the farms, and some have gone on to a higher education and found 
more profitable business. The influence of the agriimltural college on agriculture is 
felt more through the dissemination of information among farmers than in the educa- 
tion of farmers’ sons. (126.) 

O/iio.—Mr. Miller testifies that the graduates of the College of Agriculture of the 
Ohio State University go back to the farm as a rule. Among them are some of the 
very liest lecturers ana workers in agricultural lines. (610. ) 

Michigan.— Proteesor Davenport testifies that the Michigan Agricultural College, 
which graduated its first class in 1861, took a census of its graduates 25 or 30 years 
after its establishment and found that a little more than 50 per cent of them were in 
agriculture. A careful study was made of the proportion of graduates of purely 
technical schools, such as lawyers, doctors, and ministers, who follow' through life 
the calling they were educated for, and it was found to be below 50 per cent Pro- 
fessor Davenport has known many men who came to the college without any idea 
of going onto the land, because it was a cheap course to take, who afterward did go 
upon the land. It takes capital to own and operate land, and is more difficult to 
acquire a farm than to go into a profession, so there has b^n a great tendency for 
the graduates to teach school for a time or do something else in which they could 
make more money than by doing ordinary farm labor. The Michigan A^^turol 
College found that of the 50 per cent not on the land, a large proportion of the 
graduates of long standing were landowners, and that nearly all the recent gradu- 
ates looked forward to owning land as soon as they could afford it There is now a 
tendency for young men who are up in agriculture to rent tons. (261.) 

iKur. McKay testifies that the percentage of those taking an agricultural 
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course in the University of Illinois who have gone back to farming has been very 
small. A young man taking a 4 years course in the university obtains a fairly liberal 
education. If he takes the-r^ular course in agriculture, he gets more than simply 
the technical agricultural subjects; he has (ionsiderable literature, modem languages 
and a good knowledge of chemistry, physics, and biology. A number of the grad- 
uates are now deans of colleges of agriculture, or professors of agriculture; some are 
directors of experiment stations. They went into these positions because they could 
earn more than they could on the farm. (635. ) 

Professor Davenport explains that the teaching of agriculture in the universities 
is more technical than in tne colleges of agriculture, and that students do not take 
the course unless they expect to go upon the land. The agricultural students at the 
University of Illinois will all go upon the land, except an dbcasional one who is 
picked out for an instructor somewhere. (262. ) 

Minnesota, — Mr. Powers says boys are sometimes educa^ just enough to take them 
away from the farms, and the agricultural colleges sometimes educate them in wrong 
lines. The Minnesota ^hool of Agriculture, however, is educating them to stay at 
home. They go back and liecome important factors in the elevation of farmers, 
spreading abroad a knowledge of the science of agriculture. None of the other 
western institutions have so laige a proportion of graduates who go back to the 
farms. (172, 183.) 

Ncyrth Dakota.— Mr. Budge says a great many of the graduates of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College leave the mrms and seek the professions. Some go from 
the agricultural college to the university, and some go to the University of Minne- 
sota. The university Ixiys are a little older than the agricultural college boys.^ The 
older students at the agricultunil colkige study for the improvement of their own 
forms, but the young boys go there because they can get in when they can not get 
into a college; then in a year or two they go to the higher schools. (847, 848.) 

Kentucky. — Mr. Nall says a good many of the graduates of the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural College return to the farms, and they make very intelligent farmers. They are 
the entering wedge for better farming in Kentucky. Quite a number have gone into 
other pursuits. (812, 813. ) 

Auaulnm Sugar School, Louisiana.— Dr. Stubbs says the Audubon Sugar School has 
graduated quite a number of young men who are now filling positions wherever cane 
sugar is grown — probably 15 or 20 are in Hawaii, including the director of the exper- 
iment station there. The director of the experiment station in Queensland, who was 
formerly one of Dr. Stubbs’s assistants, went out there on a 5-year contract at |15,000 
a year, to teach sugar growing and manufacture. Another graduate and former 
assistant is director of the experiment station of the Hawaiian Plantere’ Association, 
at Honolulu, getting $5, (XX) a year and exjienses. The lx)ys are doing well every- 
where. They have also addea to the Louisiana sugarhouses, a fair projKution of 
which are run W the graduates of the school. A dozen or more are in Cuba: others 
are in Mexico, Porto Rico, the Danish West Indies, French Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Mauritius. (779, 780. ) 

Wholesome influence of college-trained farmers.— Dr. True says agricultural colleges 
are sending out every year young men thoroughly trained in agricultural lines whose 
infiuence will be very great in promoting the prej^ress of ^riculture. ( 140. ) 

Professor Davenport testifies that the gr^uates of the Michigan Agricultural 
College engaged in agriculture have been much more successful than the averajre 
former, ana that recent graduates especially have Injcomc centers of l»etter methods 
in their own communities. The sentiment against “book farming” has entirely 
changed during the last decade, and now if a man knows a thing, the formers are 
glad to learn it from him. (262. ) 

7. Beaefleial eifoct of the a^enltaral ooUegei upon agricnltnre.— Mr. Stockwkll 
says the State agricultural colleges are doing a grand work in sending out lecturers 
and teachers by example, as well as in institute work. There has lieen a great 
advance within* 20 or even 10 years, laigely due to the technical and experimental 
education in agriculture. (887. ) 

Mr. Dyb says the various agricultural coll^^es in this country have done much to 
lay the foundation for better forming. It was about 1840 that chemistry began to be 
applied to the stu^ of i^culture, me needs of soils, etc., and the effects have been 
very beneficial, llie laboratory discovers principles which are of practical impor- 
tance to the form, but the chemical analysis of soils to determine the projiortion of 
plant foods which they contain and the needs of fei^lizers is not in itself sufficient; 
it must be accompanied by careful experimenting with different crops and fertilizers. 
This is being done with very beneficial results oy thq. State experiment station in 
New Jersey and by similar stations elsewhere. (80^89.) 

Mr. PowBRs says the agricultural colleges of the West are doin^ a mat work. He 
is satisfied that the work of the agricjultural colleges and schools in me West is add- 
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ing as much as or more than any single factor to the prosperity of the farmers. 
(183.) 

Professor Davenport thinks the support of agricultural colleges is the best invest- 
ment of money the Government ever made, considering the good to the farmers, the 
maintenance of fertility, the upbuilding of agriculture, and the cheapening of prod- 
ucts which result. He saya*tne tendency to support agricultural colleges is much 
greater than formerly. (262. ) 

8. Proposed oliaiiges in organisation and courses of ttnAj.— Stratum from universi- 
ties.— 'Hit. Brigham considers that agricultural and mechanical colle^ should be 
kept entirely distinct from other universities. In many cases the State universities 
have secur^ funds from the State and national governments, nominally for educa- 
tion in agriculture, and have spent them in teaching the classics and similar subjects. 
In the separate instruction there would be more likely to exist a sentiment as to the 
honorable nature of work and a pride and enthusiasm for agriculture. (13. ) (See 
also VI B 4, Minnesota, p. clxii.) 

Modification ^ mirrictUum.— Mr. Bachelder says that the various agricultural col- 
leges in New England devote relatively more attention to mechanical arts than to 
agriculture. A large proportion of the farmers’ boys who go through the course 
enter other occupations and do not return to the farm. Mr. Bachelder believes that 
the courses should be so modified as to develop enthusiasm for agriculture and thus 
tend to raise the standard of farming and of rural life. (44. ) 

Domestic training.— Miss Emma Sickels, secretary of the National Pure Food Asso- 
ciation and of the National Domestic Science Association, says that comparatively 
small opportunity is given for education in the normal, healthful vocations of life, 
such as tne best methods of conducting a farm, a business, or a home. Education is 
designed to meet abnormal conditions, which are actually developed by the facilities 
provided for meeting them, while the means for best promoting normal conditions 
are neglected. This is es^cially true of women’s work. The only opportuniti^ 
for a thorough education he in some profession or other field of men’s work. It is 
easier for a woman to be a physician, a lawyer, or a chemist than to be a cook in the 
broadest sense of the word. It is easier to learn anatomy, botany, or astronomy 
than to learn the principles of combinations of food materials and the right use of 
foods. There is no pla(;e in which domestic science is taught in the systematic way 
in which almost every science is taught. For 20 years Miss Sickels has been trying 
to find an opportunity for making as thorough and systematic a study of the laws 
for the preservation of health as is afforded in the schools of medicine for its restora- 
tion, but has found no place in any school or university where the simple necessary 
rules of life are efficiently and effectually taught. (519.) 

Miss Sickels says the agricultural colleges of Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Kansas (Professor Davenport adds South Dakota and Michigan) are now giving souie 
attention to the preparation and use of foods, but they are handicapped by lack of 
system and lack of funds. Some uniform system should be develop^ applicable to 
all of them, and their reports systematized by tlie Department of Agriculture, as 
recommended by the subcoinmissiou on domestic science of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. The teaching of cooking in the public schools would naturally fol- 
low from this work in the universities. In 1899 an appropriation of |15,000 was 
made for investigating the nutrition of food; but the investigations now made are 
almost solely as to a balanced ration, while in practical application the metho^ of 
preparation have the greatest value and importance. In most cases the use of stimu- 
lants is due to lack of nutritious food. Miss Sickels says there is a lack of text-books 
on this subject. (520,621.) 

Mr. Greeley thinks no girls’ school, particularly a normal school, should ever per- 
mit a girl to go out from it until she is a thorough housekeeper and cook, well 
a^uaiiited with plain nursing, and trained to regard these thmgs as among the 
highest womanly aijcomplishments. (931. ) 

€. Primary and secondary schools.— 1. Ksed of praotioal traininiT in farm 

work.— Mr. Whitney criticises the a^cultural institutions for not being satisfied to 
remain i^hools, but aspiring to the dignity of colleges and universities. Abroad, he 
wys, it is much more frequent to see primary or high schools in a^culture in fffrm- 
ing districts. A young man educate in such an institution is likely to be much 
more contented to follow agriculture than one who goes to a university, where the 
agricultural course is looked down upon by the other students and is supposed not 
to maintain the rigorous training that the classical and mathematical studies are 
thought to offer. It seems to Mr. Whitney that the opportunities are not presented 
to train people in the particular knowledge required in any line of agriculture. He 
thinks there is need for more agricultural schools and not for more amcultural col- 
leges. The schools should be ^ht out on the farm lands where the Boys work. If 
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such a school were established in an a^gricultural center like Lancaster County, Pa., 
under the splendid agricultural conditions prevailing there, and if boys could see the 
methods pursued and learn how to handle stock and crops, they would acquire infor- 
mation that would fit them admirably to take chaige of estates or lands of their own 
elsewhere. If Mr. Whitney wanted to educate a young man to be a tobacco expert, 
he would send him to Florida, where the industry has been developed along really 
scientific lines by practical men. A man familiar with the details of tne work, though 
not otherwise educated, will command a salary of from $2,000 to $4,000. (869, 870.) 

Mr. Greeley, secietary of the Board of Regents of Educati^of South Dakota, says 
the best agricultural school for a boy is to spend a year with athorough-going up-to- 
date stockman and farmer, and to live in daily touc^h with first-class stock raising 
and farming. The nearer the agricrultural schools can come to tliis the more successful 
they will be. (931.) 


2. Sxiitin|f lehoolB of agriculture.— Dr. True says there is connected with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota a School of Agriculture of high-sclnx)l grade, organized separately 
from the College of Agriculture, and reporting in 1898 an attendance of 275 young men 
and 50 young woinen. Nearly all the graduates are stiid to return to farm homes. 
One branch of the institution is a dairy school, with an attendance of about 100 young 
men with some previous experience in butter and cheese making, who desire a more 
technical knowledge of the subject. A similar school has been started at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, with an attendance (1899) of 60 boys, reixirted to be direct from 
the farm and with the intention of going back. Hampton Institute, Virginia, and 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, are developing agricultural courses along liigh-school 
lines. There is a school at Doylestown, Pa., under .Jewish auspicres, understood to 
be endowed by the Baron Hii^ch fund, which has a farm school on the European 
pattern, the boys living on the farm and having practical in8tru(‘tion in ^riculture. 
Dr. True also understands that the Miller Manual Training School of V^irginia gives 
some training in agriculture in this way. He regards this as simply the beginning of 
a movement for seijondary agricultuml education, and believes that there is needed 
the development of secondary schools of agriculture in this country as they have been 
developed in Europe. (140.) 

Glenwood School for Boyn.—Mr. George founded the Glenwood School for Boys 
near Chi(^o about 1889, for the purpose of educating Iwys in agriculture. (224.) 

Brinrcliff Manor— Mr. Fl.\ni)EI{s, of New York, says that a school has been estab- 
lished at Briarcliff under private au.spices in the hope of doing something to turn the 
tide of young men from the city back toward the farm. It was an outcome of an 
investigation of the scarcity of farm lalmrers made by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. (998. ) 

Hampton and Tasl^gee.— Dr. True says the education in agriculture at Hampton 
and Tusk^ee is decidedly practical, though it has not gone very far. The experi- 
ment stations and agricultural colleges in the South are also teaching a great deal of 
value to the farmer. ( 145. ) 

Mr. Poole says the advantages to the colored man of .such schools as that of Booker 
Washington's are simply wonderful. Mr. Washington is a great man and doing a 
great work for his race. At the State fair at Binningham in Octolx^r, 1900, the agri- 
cultural and mechanical exhibit from the institute would have done credit to any 
coll^. Mr. Washington and his assistant, Mr. W. B. CouiLsel, encourage their 
pupils to go into agricultural pursuits, but that is done very little; young negroes take 
to the professions, especially preaching. Tuskegee Institute receives $1,500 from the 
State department of agriculture, and certain other moneys from the public-school 
fund. (923.) ^ 

Mr. Hale thinks Mr. Washington is doing wonderful work. A number of very 
bright young men from Tuskegee have come to his fruit farm as tramp laborers lf)ok- 
ing for work. He found that they came to get a practical knowledge of a well -man- 
aged fruit farm, rather than for the wages. In some instances they have bwn dis- 
appointing, but as a rule they are satisfactory. (401. ) 

VcUhoun Colored School— Mr. Dillingham says that I^owndes County, Ala., is a 
typical Black Belt county, selected by Mr. Booker Washington when the Calhoun 
^nool was started, about 1892. There is at Calhoun a sort of farm village, having 
at the center a graded school running from the kindergarten up to the primary and 
gnunmar grades, giving agricultural training for boys and domestic training for girls. 
There are 18 workers at the school, about one-third educated blacks from Hampton 
and the rert educated whites from the North. They are trying to build up a neigh- 
borhood with an institutional object lesson at the center, consisting of a farm, a home, 
a school, and a church. The school is under no denominational control, but is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions almost entirely. The students range jn age from 
5 to 21 years. Only 1 of the graduates has disappointed the teachers# the o^ers all 
promise well. Some are buying farms, and that is the ambition of all; one is a level- 
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headed preacher in the neighborhood. They are trying to go on with their educa- 
tion ana to educate those around them. They show energy, determination, and 
industry. The school has shown the people how they can raise a bale of cotton to 
the acre instead of a third of a bale, the averse yield for the county by intensive 
farming and by using the (;otton seed as a fertilizer, and how they can get*25 bushels 
of com to the acre instead of 16. Manual training has been develo^d out of the 
repair shop. ( 1 64, 1 67-169. ) 

Mr. Dillingham ^ys there is at Calhoun a neighborhood of farms and homes 
grouped about a ci^^zing center, with a school, church, etc., endeavoring to over- 
come the poverty and isolation of the farmer’s life. He looks to the farm village 
especially to protect the life of children. A short time before the Calhoun School 
was founded there was a race war in Lowndes County, but now the feeling between 
the races is pleasant, and white and colored people are working together at Calhoun. 
A Southern white man sold one of his plantations to the school, and is practically 
the agent of the school. ( 166. ) 

Mr. Dillingham says a farmers’ conference is held each month, which is a school 
in farming for the older people. The economic gospel taught is to raise food and 
buy land. The black farmers of the farm village are buyi ng some 3, 600 acres. (166.) 

Other industrial schools in Alabama. — ^Mr. Dillingham says that besides theTus- 
kegee Normal and Agricultural Institute there is a manual-labor school at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and the Calhoun School is trying to establish branch schools. (168.) 

D. Agricultural lUHtrucIlon for adults.— 1. Farmers’ institiites.— Dr. True 
testifies that in some States the fanners’ institutes are managed by the agricultural 
college or experiment station; more frequently they are under the direction of 
the State board or commissioner of agriculture, and in a few States there is a 
8i>ecial State officer known as the Superintendent of Fanners’ Institutes. There has 
been a rapid increase in the number of institutes held. Dr. True estimates that they 
are now regularly held in about 30 States, and that during the year 1898-99 there 
were some 2,000 institutes, with a total attendance of about 500,000. When the 
institutes were first organized the farmers liked best to hear the successful farmers 
who had had experience in their immediate vicinity, but now the demand is more 
and more for experts who have made a wide study of amcultural problems. The 
institute workers nave thus far been drawn largely from the colleges and experiment 
stations, but their staffs are getting overworked, and in one or two places at least 
there is the beginning of a movement to oiganize a special corps of institute workers. 
Dr. True thinks there should be in this country men corresponding to what in jWice 
are called traveling professors, who could ascertain what the n^s of the farmers 
are, find out what is being done in the experiment station and in the department of 
of agriculture^ and dissimunate the information at farmers’ institutes and other 
farmers’ meetings. In Wisconsin there are now held annually 120 institutes, with an 
average attendance of more than 60,000. The best addresses are publish^ in the 
minual institute bulletin, of which 60,000 copies are distributed, a copy being put 
in every school library in the State. The State makes an appropriation of $12,000 
annually for this work. Massachusetts, Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and New York are also mentioned as States in which the institute 
movement has been especially successful. ( 141, 142. ) 

Vermont. — Mr. Spear testifies that Vermont has a good system of fanners’ insti- 
tutes, from 30 to 40 meetings being held in different localities during 3 months of 
each winter, under the direction of the board of agriculture, and largely under the 
auspices of the local granges. (404, 405.) 

Massachusetis. — Mr. Stockwell says the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 
secures for institute lecturers the best talent it can obtain, securing practic^ men 
from the colleges and experiment stations and the most successful and progre^ive 
agriculturists to discuss their specialties. There is no connection between the insti- 
tutes and the agricultural college, but all the professoie are on the list of institute 
speakers. The State provides one speaker for each institute. The list of institute 
speakers and their subjects is sent to every agricultural society in the State, and the 
institute committee or the member of the Board of Agriculture representing the society 
selects the speaker and subject best suited to their needs. One or two ladies are 
among the lecturers, and improved household conditions are discussed, as well as 
agriculture proper. The people usually meet in the morning and have some topic 
discussed by local agriculturists, or, if they please, they may select a local lecturer 
and pay him. The speaker sent by the Board of Apiculture follows in the afternoon ; 
the rest of the programme is made up by the society. This induces a local interert 
which results in a laige attendance. The average attendance in the winter of 1899- 
1900 was 91, in spite of storms and other drawt^ks. Never before had there been 
such a demand for lecturers. 
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Mr. Stockwell explains that each of the 34 agricultural societies^ in order to receive 
the bounty from the State, is obliged to hold 3 farmers' institutes. Where 
there is no agricultural society, lectures are furnished to granges or farmers' clul)s, so 
that every section of the State is supplied, though the call is greater than can be 
supplied under the present appropriation. On an average there are at least 8 insti- 
tutes to a county each year. (893,895.) 

PenrwyZrama.— Mr. Hamilton testifies that the Deputy Secretary of Agriculture 
organizes farmers' institutes in the various counties of Pennsylvania, providing 
lecturers on the lates^ and most improved methods of scientific agriculture. The 
State makes an annual appropriation for the payment of the expenses of speakers, 
the rent of halls, etc. The Deputy Secretary nas a committee in ^ch county, which 
meets in June to select the places and dates at which they desire to have institutes 
held the following season. The State is divided into 5 districts, in each of which 
the State jjrovides 3 lecturers who are exited to be present at every institute 
held in their section. The chairman of this ward of representatives is an intelligent 
practical farmer of experience, eneigv, and judgment, well informed on agricultural 
topics, and able to express himself clearly. The second man is a scientist, supplied 
of late years by the State college. The third man is selected because he has suc- 
ceeded m some speiual line of agriculture, and is changed from time to time for men 
who are experts in other lines. The first 2 men are kept throughout the entire 
season. A pamphlet is published giving the names of the State lecturers, the topics 
they discuss, and short oiographies, so that the local managers can see what line of 
work each indivi<iual is capable of treating, and can select one of the topics put down 
under the lecturer’s name. Ixx^al committees are authorized to select persons in the 
neighborhood who have 8ucceede<l in some line of agriculture to lecture or read 
papers. Institutes generally continue for 2 days, bednning in the afternoon of one 
day and ending in the evening of the second day. The evening session of the first 
day is devoted to the interests of the e<lucation of farmers and their children, and to 
it are invited the county superintendent, school-teachers, and school children. 
Another prescribed session is a woman’s session, devoted to the interests of country 
homes, the care of children, the cooking of food, the science of nutrition, decoration, 
heating, lighting, and ventilation of country homes, flower gardening, eh;. The 
local managers choose what they desire to have discussed at the other sessions. After 
each lecture there is an opportunity given for asking questions, which is regarded an 
the most important feature of the work. Institutes are held in Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, among the best florists, and the institute workers are expected to stand 
criticism from the best men in the country. The work is of high ^de, and the 
interest has been very great. The difficulty is to secure halls of sufficient size. Asa 
rule the available bui Mings are entirely inadequate to hold the audiences. Country 
churches and sometimes country schoolhouses are used. In 1898-99 about 60,0(j0 
Luming people were reached in the institute work. (.347-349. ) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the farmers’ institutes have discouraged the discussion 
of controverted questions, such as the tariff and the money question, leaving them to 
orators sent out by the wlitical parties. These questions are thought to distract 
attention from the real object of the in.stitute work, y^^hich is to give information upon 
practical subjects. (374.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Miller testifies that farmers' institute work was begun in Ohio in 1880 
the State Board of Agriculture making an allowance of $1,000 to cover expenses. 
After 2 or 3 years the appropriation was gradually increased, and the general assem- 
bly came to the aid of the board, so that it was possible to devote from $3,000 to 
$5,000 to institute work. In 1890 a general law was passed, providing for a jjer cap- 
ita allowance of 5 mills from the various counties, 3 mills to oe usetl for lot-al exposes 
of the farmers’ institutes held in the county, and 2 mills to be available by the State 
board of agriculture for its share of the expenses in furnishing s^ieakers, etc. In 1 896 
the law was amended, making the per capita allowance from the county funds 6 mills, 
with a maximum of $250, so that the State board now receives from $60 to $250 a 
year from each county, or about $8,300 in all, and the local societies receive an equal 
amount for expenditure at home. 

' From 1 to 4 institutes are held annually in each county. 

Local farmers' institute societies oiganize under the laws of Ohio by petitioning 
the State Board of A^culture, and receiving author ty from it. The local societies 
have a free hand in toe conduct of the institutes, under certain regulations adopted 
by the board. Partisan and relimous questions must not be discussed, but the work 
must be confined to the farm and its interest. Many of the best papersare by women.' 
The employment of woman speakers by the local societies is encouraged; the State 
board has not yet seen its way clear to employ them. The State board fqmishes 2 
speakers to ea<m institute, ana the speakers travel in pairs, but no two af them work 
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together more than a week. In some other States the whole work is done from the 
institute bureau, from 4 to 7 st)eakers being sent out and conducting the meetings 
from begining to end. Some States have 1 or 2 women who lecture on domestic sci- 
ence, etc. There is an average of 38 speakers on the Ohio list, each having from 5 to 
15 topics he can discuss intelligently. Each institute consists of 5 sessions, continu- 
ing 2 days and 1 evening, and each speaker is usually on for 5 lectures. There is also 
a State institute at the capital, just previous to the annual meeting of the board of 
agriculture in the middle of January, at which addresses are delivered by the best 
men available in the Union, as well as by members of the Ohio corps of lecturers. 
The interest in the institute work is growing remarkably. The board has ajmlications 
for several times the number of institutes that it can grant, and many independent 
meetings are held under the rules of the board. The work is increasingly valuable. 
Farmers are being encouraged and their work systematized. The average attendance 
is about 400. 

A committee selects the best papers obtainable from the local speakers, with some 
from the employed speakers, ana publishes annually a full institute report, largely 
made up of tne lectures delivered. Of this report 10,000 copies are published for 
distribution from the Department of Agriculture. It also goes into the general year- 
book of the depart,ment, of which 24,000 copies are printed, of whicn 19,000 are 
allotted to members of the general assembly, and 6,000, besides those not used by 
representatives from the larger cities, are distributed by the department of agricul- 
ture. Mr. Miller has asked the committee of the assembly to give the department 
25,000 copies, reducing the number available for members of the assembly. 

Most of the lecturers are farmers. There are also 5 professors from tne a^icul- 
tural college of the Ohio State University and 5 from the staff of the Ohio Expenment 
Station. The speakers are selectcMl with a view to their capacity for educating and 
bringing out valuable discussions among farmers themselves. Mr. Miller emphasizes 
the imiHirtance of the latter feature, and says the very best information and thought 
has been found in localities which have felt the great need of farmers* institutes. 
(605-607.) 

Minnesota. — Mr. M. F. Greeley, editor of the Dakota Farmer, testifies that Min- 
nesota is the leading State in the Union for farmers* institutes, showing much the 
largest audiences and a correspondingly advanced condition of agriculture. Fre- 
quently the largest hall or opera house will not seat tlie audience. The average 
attendance last winter was about 557. Minnesota employs the best and most practi- 
cal 8i)eakers to be found. It seems to l)e very difficult to get clear-cut speakers on 
subjects the fanners are interested in who have a practical knowledge of what they 
talk about. Mr. Greeley says that in communities where institutes have been held 
there are better stock, litter tilUnl fields, better handling of crops, more contented 
farmers, and more lx)yH and girls who are satisfied with, and proud of, their inde- 

{ )endeiit farm life than across the line in another State wffiere they have not been 
leld. (929,931.) 

North Dakota.— Mr. Prom says the greatest benefit the farmers of North Dakota 
derive from the agricultural colU^ge is through the professors’ tours through the State 
holding institutes during the winter, when the farmers are not too busy to attend and 
^t the best results of the experiments at the college. In De<«mbeV, 1900, 3 pro- 
fessors from the college held an institute in Milton and lectured on the handling of 
the soil, giving the results of their experiments in the ^wing of wheat in different 
ways on different plots of ground, fertilized and unfertilized. The first institute at 
Milton was held tne year Ixjfore, a very dry ytjar, and the farmers went to get the 
benefit of instruction from the professors, who had raiseil a crop during the dry year 
while the others did not. The institutes are made as attractive as posable, ana they 
are very well attended. (790.) 

Mr. Prom says questions concerning elevator service or the grading of grain are 
not discussed at the farmers* institutes of North Dakota. They are discussM among 
the farmers only in private conversation, and the farmers have taken no politiau 
action to protect themselves. (800.) 

Mr. Budge t^ifies that the farmers* institutes of North Dakota are well patron- 
ized and the results are good. The president of the agricultural college and 1 or 
.2 of the professors generally go out to them. The president of the Great North- 
ern Railroad goes to a good many of the meetings. Stock raising and general farm- 
ing are discussed. (8^,849.) 

ifar^fand.— -Mr. Agrr testifies that through the efforts of members of the Grange 
and of the Maryland Agricultural College an appropriation of $4,000 has been secured 
for farmers* institutes in Maryland. The Director of Farmers’ Institutee secures speak- 
ers and gives notice of the meetings and of the subject to be discussed, choosing the 
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subjects according to the principal agricultural interest of the locality. At the close 
of the address anyone is at liberty to ask questions. The funds have not been suffi- 
cient-to permit the sessions to be held longer than 1 day at a time. Mr. Ager thinks 
the institutes have had a very beneficial efie<;t, but the farmers who need instruction 
most do not attend the meetings. The attendance, however,. is better than formerly. 
(110, 114.) 

Kentuchj. N.\ll testifies that attempts have been made heretofore to hold 
farmers' institutes in Kentucky by appointment of dates, and when the lecturers 
went to the design^ited place they would find no one there, or perhaps 2 or 3 or a 
dozen people. Mr. Nall has hau a good attendance at the institutes he has held, 
because he has had the locnl backing of a club to work up ir^terost. Ilis plan is to 
have the local club make local arrangements, appoint a tiine, and arrange a loc^al 
programme. He has almost determined not to go among the farmers until they are 
organized to hold institutes. The professors of the Agricultural College go with Mr. 
Nall, the State Dejmrtment of Agriculture paying the expense's. Mr. Nall takes down 
the gist of what is said, catching all the arguments pro and con on each subject, 
writes them up, and publi.shes them in a supplement to an agricultural paper. The 
supplement is printeu by the public printer and sent out to the Kentucky circulation 
of tne paper under an arrangement with the publishers. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture also buys about 2,oS[) extra copies of the pa])t‘r to be sent gratis with the sup- 
plement to persons in the sections where few papers are taken. In this way what is 
said is in the hands of .the farinera within 10 days or 2 weeks. Mr. Nall finds that 
this plan works well, and is stirring up a great deal of interest. He lielieves it the 
most 8ucc*essful way of getting the farmers to reatl and study on these subjects. (812. ) 

North and South' Carolina. — Mr. White says farmers’ institutes are held in vari- 
ous parts of North Carolina under the auspices of the State Departmentof Agriculture, 
but they are for the whites, and the colortnl man is hot exptx:te<i to attend. (425.) 

Mr, Hammond says that farmers’ institute.s in South Carolina are conducted by a 
single lecturer, sent out on application by Clemson College. They usually last only 
1 or 2 days. One was held in Mr. Haiiimond’s neighborhood and aroused mucn 
interest. (828, 829. ) 

Georgia. — Mr. Redding s^’s the State of Georgia does not recognize the neces- 
sity of farmers' institutes. They have Ix'en held in an irregular wa^, but there are 
no funds to pay the exjxnses of managers ami speakers. Nothing is being done to 
improve the condition of the farmer except by orj^anized institutions, such as the 
experiment station, and to some extent by institutions like the State Agricultural 
Society. (447.) 

Alabama — Dr. Stubbs says fanners’ institutes or agricultural meetings have been 
held in all parts of Alabama. (769. ) 

Mr, 'Poole, as Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, directs the holding of farm- 
ers’ institutes, being assisted by the professors from Auburn. Mr. Poole’s intention 
is to invite pregressive farmers, also, to go with him. (920, 921. ) 

Ijouisiana. — Dr. Stubbs testifies that the Ix)uisiana State Board of Agriculture 
and Immigration oi^pinized fanners’ in-stitutes some years ago, and they are now held 
in 50 of the 59 parishes of the State. The farmers meet and discuss agricultural ques- 
tions under the guidance of a <lire(;tor, wlio is usually either the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture or Dr. Stublis himself, or one of their associates, and w ho takes to them all 
the inforaiation he can relating to the subjects nearest to the farmers of that imme- 
diate vicinity. At every institute an attempt is made to select two or three local 
men to take part. (782, 783. ) 

Need of farmers' instHvies in the South. — Mr. Hale suggests that thq agricul- 
tural colle^ funds could lie used to better advantage in the Southern State^n the 
support of farmers' institutes. (386. ) 

One great need of the farmers of Geoigia, according to Mr. Stevens, is for the for- 
mation of a farmers’ institute or club in every county in which the best methods of 
agriculture, the best machines for lalwr saving, and other industries of the farmer 
might discus8e<l. Industrial education is as necessary to the farmer as to the 
mechanic, and the farmer can not atford to be behind the age any more than any 
other man. (918.) 

2. Traveling eolioolf.— Dr, True says that besides the ordinary farmers’ institutes, 
men from the a^cultural colleges and exmriment stations sometimes take up a 
particular line of instruction in a special locality in such a way that those in attend- 
ance ^t a more systematic survey of the subject than at the ordinary institute. Only 
a beginning has been mode in this work in this country, but it has b^n attempt^ 
abix^ to a considerable extent. In England a number, of traveling dairy schools 
are in operation eairh season. ( 142. ) 

8. B t adlng coartM for farmors.— Dr. True speaks of the attempt q{ Pennsylvania 
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and some other States to organize regular courses of home reading for farmers. The 
Pennsylvania State College, which was the first to do this in any thorough way, h^ 
enrolled (1899) between ^ and 600 persons who are pursuing these reamng courses. 
A syllabus of the course is sent to each of these students; certain books are recom- 
mended, and questions are asked. The answers to the questions in many instances 
show a surprising degree of proficiency. The work is growing rapidly and taxes the 
resources of the college. (142. ) 

4. The agricultural preis.— Dr. Howard says that the agricultural press has done 
a great deal of good in connection with inj^ous insects. Some of the papers 
have started entomological investigations by soliciting information on certain snojects. 
The press is also anxious to get hold of results, and disseminates them very rapidly. 
Many agricultural newspapers are sent to the working officials of the Department of 
Agriculture without charge. The Division of Entomology receives 75 or 80 every 
week, from which items bearing upon the work of the division are clipped. (763.) 

£. Experiment stations. — l. History and statistios. — Dr. True says that 
experimenting in agriculture began in a regular way in this country with the estab- 
lishment of agricultural colleges. The first regularly organized experiment station 
was started in Connecticut nearly 25 years ago. Soon after, stations were organized 
in California and other States, until in 1887 there were 17 experiment stations in 14 
different States. In that year Congress p^sed the Hatch Act, giving to each State 
and Territory $16,000 a^ year for the maintenance of an experiment station, which 
must iDe in connection with a land-grant college, except where stations were already 
organize(l. The pioneer stations were largely Occupied in organizing the control of 
commercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of basing their purchase on 
the manufacturers’ guaranty of their chemical comiwsition; but they also made 
sufficient scientific investigations to indicate that with broadened resources they 
might render much more service. The organization of new stations under the Hatch 
Act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and stations were soon in operation in 
every State and Territory. It was easy to find in the faculties of the agricultural 
colleges men competent to undertake agricultural investigations, and the equipment 
of the colleges could also lie used. The lines of work h£i already been marked out 
to a considerable extent by the older stations, by some institutions in Europe, and 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, the scientific divisions of which 
already constituted a great experiment station. It was therefore possible for the new 
stations almost immediately to undertake useful investigations and liegin the pub- 
lication of information. In 10 years more than $10,000,000 have been expended in 
the maintenance of experiment stations, of which about $7,000,000 came from the 
Feilerdl (Government. The total expenditure is calculated to be $1 for every $3,000 
worth of agricultural products. Duringthe same period the stations have publisheil 
3,000 bulletins, exclusive of jiross bulletin.s, and 500 annual reports. Their bulletins 
are sent regularly to more than 5()0,000 farmers, and about 6,000,000 copies are 
annually distributed. Iteparato stations are supported in some of the States, so that 
the totel numlier of stations in the Unih^d Stat«^, not counting branch stations, is 54, 
of which 62 receive appropriations under the Hatch Act. The total income of these 
stations for the fi^l \w 1898 was a little more than $1,200,000, of which $720,000 
was from the National Treasury. Small revenues art^ derived fronj the farms. Sales 
of farm products by the stations in 1898 amounted to $65,366.25. The Office of 
Experiment Stations also had an appropriation of $.35,000 for its work, including 
^,(X)0 for an investigation in Al^ka. Experiment station work has been begun in 
Alaska under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture. There is also 
a very successful experiment station in the Hawaiian Islands, under private auspices, 
but under the direction of a man fonnerly connected with the Di‘partment of Agri- 
culture and witn the Louisiana Exjierinient Station. (146, 147.) 

Dr. True says tlio experiment stations employed in 1898 in the work of administra- 
tion and inquiry 669 persons, including 75 airectors, 148 chemists, 71 agriculturists. 
10 experts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 imirymen, W 
liqtanists, 46 etymologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 phys- 
insts, 6 geologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 15 in 
^ai^ of substations, 23 secretaries and treasurers, 10 librarians, and 46 clerks. 
During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletins, besides press 
bulletins, which were widely reproduced. The mailing lists of the stations aggregated 
naif a million names. There is a steady increase in tlie correspondence witn fanners 
and m me number of calls upon station officers for public addresses at institute meet- 
ings and other meeting of fanners. The station officers contribute many articles to 
agncultural and scientific journals, and have written a number of books on agricul- 
tural subjects. (148.) 

S. Oharaoter of work. — Dr. True classifies the work of experiment stations under 
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four heads: (a) Police duties connected with the control of fertilizers, dairy products, 
etc.; (6) study of the natural conditions and resources of the States: (c) demonstra* 
tion exprimenta showing how the results of science can be adapted to local condi- 
tions;^ (d) scientific investigations to discover new truths and newapjjlications of old 
principles. The experiment stations conduct a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory, the plant house, the field, the orchard, the stable, and the dairy. 
Dr. True itientions the following subjects as among those to which several stations 
have devoted attention: Soil investij^tions; drainage, seep^, and irrigation; ferti- 
lizers; methods of* cultivation, varieties, etc., of the more important crops; feeding 
stuffs; dai^ing; chemical and botanical work; horticulture; forestry; injurious 
insects; animal diseases; bee culture; poultry culture. (146,* 147.) 

Protection against fraud.— Dr. True says the experiment stations, espwially in the 
East, have been engaged in the investigation and inspection of commercial fertilizers, 
and have largelv preVented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York 
alone over 900 brands of fertilizers were examinea in 1898. The stations have also 
done much to ex^se extravagant claims made for fertilizers and to show the advan- 
tage of home-made fertilizers. The stations have also inspected adulterated foods, 
especially dairy products, butter increasers and nreservatives, concentrated feeding 
stuffs, (juack medicines for stock— es[)ecially hog cnolera remedies— and have exposed 
frauds m creamery constniction and equipment and in dairy apmratus. (148. ) 

Removal of obstacles to agricultural imlustries.~V)r. True speaks of the important 
work of the experiment stations in investigating injurious insects and plant diseases, 
and says that the Wisconsin station, by discovering an effective curd b'st, has pro- 
vided an effective means of detecting tainted or defective milk at cheese factories, 
which had caused a loss of from $100,000 to $200,000 each summer in that State alone. 
(148, 149.) 

Dr. Salmon testifies that the princi[>al experiment stations have pennanent veter- 
inarians and staffs of investigators. He thinks the disposition to investigate the dis- 
eases of animals is constantly increasing. (753. ) 

Jnfl^ience upon legislation. — Dr. True says: 

“The agricultural colleges and stations have been largely Instrumenhil in sectiring State laws for 
the inspection of fertilizers, nursery stoi'k, dairy products. falsiHcd fmtds.and feeding stuffs, creamery 
glassware, pari.s green, and for the suportwlon of plant disoasos and injurious Insects. They have 
also aided in the passage of laws establishing fanners’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organizing 
associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animnl.H for contagious diseases, saleoi 
oleomargarine, the apportionment and mcasurem^t of water for Irrigation, State aid for highway 
improvement, etc.” (148.) 

Development of cjisting methods, crops, and industries. — Dr. True gives a number of 
instances in which experiment stations have aided in the development of existing 
methods, crops, or industries in the various States. The Ix>uisiana Exi)eriment Sta- 
tion, by developing new methods of sugar making, has reducetl or removed previous 
losses, and has helped the sugar industry also by improving the cultivation of sugar 
cane. In Connwtu*ut the quality of the wrapptT-leaf tobacco has been improved. 
In New York animal industry and tlairying have lieen heliXHl. The Missouri station 
bulletin on the draft of wagons with broa<l tires was thought so highly of by the 
Lea^e of American Wheelmen that a laige edithjn was republished by the league. 
In Connecticut the 8torrs station has studied the nutritive value of forage crops, and 
conducted cooperative experiments with fertilizers and with nitrogenous feeding 
Bluffs. The Ohio station seems to have shown that more tbx’k fcKxl per acre tan be 
secured in Ohio from com than from sugar beets, and Juis showm the superiority of 
shallow over deep cultivation of < oni in Ohio. The MfiMitesippi station has done an 
important wmrk for the South in developing the groi^ of forage plan^ and the 
live-stock industries, together with a demonstration o^^he value of cotton seed and 
its products for stock. In Utah the nietlitKls of tillage have li^n improved with 
reference to the conservation of moisture, and stadiee of alfalfa have been made. 
The Nebraska station has promoted the growing of alfalfa and winter wheat inst^ 
of spring wheat, so that the State has Ixx^omealaige wheat producer, and its inyesti- 
jmtions of suljsoil have resulted in increasing the yield of com in some cases 10 to 
w bushels an acre.^ In Vermont there have l^n investigations of sap flow, as relat^ 
to the maple-sugar industry. 1 n California seeds and plantsof improved varieties have 
been distribute, and the wine and olive industries have been helped. In Okla- 
homa effective investigations have been made in the culture of Kafir com. In Rhode 
Island there have been important investigations in the feeding and breeding of ducks 
and geese. In Arkansas there have been experiments on economical methods of 
produring beef in connection with the raising of cotton.,, (149, 160.) 

Introduction of new methods^ crops, and indnkries. — Dr. Truk says: 

“The Wiaconoin atation hu been Inatminenta! in introducing a variety of barlsy known Mthe 
Maokbury barley. This increased the average yield feveral biubela per acre in Wliooniiln with a 
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result worth millions of dollars annuallv to the State alone. This station and the Minnesota station 
have been largely Instrumental in introducing the growing of rape in these States, and it is now 
grown on thousands of farms to the advantage of the farmer. The Wisconsin station was fortunate, 
enough, after several other stations had made imperfect successes, to perfect a reliable milk tester- the 
Babcock milk te8ter->and that has very largely revolutionised the business of dairying in this country.’ ’ 

The Pennsylvania station and many other stations have investigated sugar beets. 
Their work, in connection with that of the Department of Agriculture, has shown 
definitely where good sugar beets can be grown. The Maine station has shown that 
apples can be raised in Aroostook County. The Storrs station, in Connecticut, has 
made important investigations in nutrition. The Ohio station has orimnatkl a 
method of watering greenhouse by subirrigation. In Florida the introduction of 
the velvet bean has resulted in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. 
Cassava is another new crop, from which starcih can be made cheaply. The Cali- 
fornia station has been en^ged in soil investigations, especially on alkali lands, 
resulting in brindng into agricultural use lai^ge tracts of land which were thought to 
be useless. Kafir corn was introduced into Kansas by the Department of Agriemture, 
and taken up by the Kansas station. In 1898 over half a million acres of this com, 
valued at $6,000,000, were grown in Kansas. It is a dry-soil plant, which is a great 
advantage for certain regions. (160. ) 

8. Work of certain station!. — Mtmachusdts. — Mr. Stockwell says the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station could not take up all the lines of experiments called for when it 
was started, but chose those which seemed most pressing, and has obtained exceed- 
ingly good results. Before the establishment of tne experiment stations experiments 
by private individuals were often widely advertised as demonstrating some partic- 
ular truth, but were afterwards found to be the results of 3 or 4 years of continued 

S eculiar conditions. The experiment stations take no chances, but make such con- 
itions that the result of the experiment is assured. The Massachusetts station is 
at work testing fertilizers and seeds, the relative value and productiveness of grasses 
and forage crops, insecticides, and remedies for diseases of trees a id plants, the ster- 
ilizing of soils to promote plant growth, stock feeding, and the relative value and 
productiveness of grasses, fraifs, and vegetables for market. All the experiment sta- 
tions in New England are doing a very great deal for agriculture. (894.) 

Mr. Stockwell testifies that the agricultural colle^ and experiment station are 
separate organizations, but work in harmony. (895.) 

New Jersey. ^Mr. Coles testifies that the agricultural collet and experiment sta- 
tion have b^n of great l)enefit to the farming community of New Jersey as a whole, 
though perhaps half the farmers do not realize it. The exp)eriment station has forced 
manufacturers of commercial fertilizers to give a better grade of fertilizers for the 
money. A farmer can send a sample of a fertilizer to the station and have it 
analyzed. (126, 127, 130.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Miller says the Ohio Experiment Station conducts experiments as to 
crop pn^uction, fertilizers, and the enemies of agriculture, and has given verj'inuch 
ne^^ information. Fertilizer experiments are made by the application of fertiliz- 
ers on plots of ground on which various products are growing, and making very care- 
ful determinations and deductions. The station is criticis^ by those who are not 
^ven to scientific investigation, but the spirit of cooperation with it is very greatly 
increasing. There are two branch stations — one in the northwest and one in tiie 
northeast of the State — the principal station being in Wayne County, in the central 
part. The station is not connected with the agricultural college. It has the frank- 
ing privilege and distributes bulletins. (610. ) 

Minnesota. — Mr. Powers says there was originally but 1 experiment station in 
Minn^ta, but subsequently 3 more have been openea, all connected with the college 
of agriculture. One is located in the northern part of the State to investigate the 
character of the farming best suited to the northern pine lands, which have a differ- 
ent kind of soil from the south or the Red River Valley. (183.) 

|||r. Powers says the agricultural experiment stations which snow the posrfbilities ^ 
of ^iculture in the various States have done most for the farmers. The Minnesota 
station has been one of these. While the farmers were changing from an almost 
exclusive cultivation of wheat to a diversified system of ^riculture, the experiment 
station was finding out what system of diversified farming was best suited to each 
section of the State. Mr. Powers does not think that any of the Eastern States are 
doing enough practical work in this line. (177. ) 

North Daliofa.— Mr. Prom says there is an experiment station connected with the 
North Dakota Agricultural Coll^ which is doing good work along practical lines. 
The bulletins can be had by senmng for them, and the professors state their results 
at the farmers* institutes. (791. ) 
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Mr. Budob says the North Dakota Experiment Station makes tests on seeds, stock, 
soil, fruits, etc. It is of great advantage to the farmer who visits it. (848, ) 

So^h Dakota. — Mr. Greeley testifies that the South Dakota Experiment Station 
is doing very hard, thorough work, but laigely along lines of little practical value to 
a lam part of the State, owing principally to its situation ii^ the southeast corner of 
the State, in a section of country very much like Minnesota and Iowa, where there 
is nearly always ample moisture, which nearly two-thirds of the State lack except for 
cert^ kinds of stocking and farming. The experiments, also, are similar to those 
carried on in lowB and Minnesota, and there is not the best kind of feeling toward 
the station on the part of the farmers of the central and western parts of the State. 

Several y^rs ago Mr. Greeley intr(^uced in the State legislature a measure asking 
for a substation to be located at Highmore. Afterwards the Government sent a 
man to the station imd allowed it to be under the care of the tlirector of the experi- 
ment station at Brookings. The State appropriation in 1901 was $1,000. This is a 
drought-resisting forage substation, established to look after the interests of the 
drier sections of the State. Experiments are conducted for drought-resisting forage 
plants only— those supposed to grow without irrigation. Mr. Greeley ple^s for a 
more elastic inteipretation of the experiment-station law, which would permit part 
of the fund to go to this substation, which seems to the stockmen of the State the 
more important of the two. The question how to get drought-resisting forage crops 
means everything to nearly one-half of the State and very much to nearly all of 
it. (932.) 

Maryland. — Mr. Ager testifies that the Maryland Experiment Station has been a 
great help to the farmers of the State. In some cases various kinds of crops have 
been experimented w'ith in different portions of the State. The professors lecture at 
farmers^ institutes and at grange meetings. In 1898 the average yield of wheat in 
Maivland was not more than 20 bushels an actre, but at the agricultural college they 
produced 40 bushels an acre. After a warm spell, (*arly in April, it turned cold, and 
the plants were weakened; but at the agricultural college tney used 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre, ftnd the professor of agriculture attributed the large yield to 
that cause. The meml)er8 of the Maryland Grange mix their own fertilizers acfeord- 
ing to the formula given by Professor Patterson. Some of the meml>er8 used scxla 
ana phosphate under his direction for early potatoes, leaving some rows without tlie 
fertilizer. Where the scxla was used there was a good crop, and where it was not used 
there were hardly any marketable potatoes. The fertilizer made a difference of sev- 
eral hundred dollars to those who U8e<l it. ( 107, 108. ) 

West Virginia. — Mr. Cloha.v, of West Virginia, says: 


Our experiii^ntal .station lias spent a good deal of its time in what a great many of na thought was 
loolislmess, proving that lettuce could Iw raised succe-ssfiilly under electric lights, and mmmrooms 
could DO grown under certain conditions, and that cucumbers could be made in a hothouse— you 
could raly th^m t^^have them all winter— and a jn’eat deal of that which we all think would be a 
.. , .... . , our conservatories, but we 

only paid $1,000 on a $5,000 


a MJsnv uc»i iH uciiuiii II wr won; an reiireo millionaires ana were running 
o not exactly see where it interests the fellow who has Is aight a farm and 
or 16,000 farm. We do not sec how it is going to help that fellow out.” 


Mr. Clohan does not think the benefits derived from experiment stations quite 
equal their cost, but he says the farmers of West Vii^jinia have a far better feeling 
toward the experiment station than at any previous time. Since farmers* institutes 
have been introduced, and members of the station staff have come into actual con- 
tact with the fanners and found what kind of experiments they wanted conducterl, 
their work is coming to give much better satisfaction. When disease breaks out 
^ong plants, or anything goes wrong, thc.se men will come to the farm and conduct 
their experiments where everyone (-an see that it is a benefit; but when they are 
conduct^ in the laboratory the average farmer can not be made to believe that it is 
not all tomfoolery. (595, 602, 603. ) 

Mr. Clohim testifies that the West Virginia Experiment Station makes experiments 
in the growing of ^in by distributing new varieties and sending out fertilizers to lie 
used, suggesting different methods, and having careful experiments made as 16 the 
results. He reprds this as practicable and beneficial. In both of the panhandles 
of West Virginia, which are fruitgrowing sections, the fanners tre being guided a 
6^^ 6^^^ experiment station with respect to the codling moth ana spraying. 

Keniueiy.^^r. Nall testifies that the Kentucky Experiment Station is under the 
direction of Professor Scovell, a very competent man, who, by going out to the 
farmers* institutes and mixing with the farmers, finds out where improvement is 
needed, and also keeps in touch with the National Bepartment of Agriculture, get- 
ting the newer varieties of seeds and plants and testing them, and testing all kinds 
01 fertilizers by having alternate rows with and without fertilizers^ The results of 
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his experiments are sent to the farmers in bulletin form. There are also professors 
of entomology, agrostology, and geology, who come to the farmers* institutes and 
find out what the people want, ^fessor Scovell, by experiments, shows the farmers 
what is lacking in the soil. Sometimes he shows where there has been a failure in 
the use of fertilizers, tells them what the tix>uble is and how to remedy it. (812. ) 

Georgia, — Mr. Redding, the director of the Georgia Experiment Station, says the 
experiment station is for investi^tibn and research primarily, and it attenmts to get 
the farmers to follow the methods found to be best. The gr^t freeze of February, 
1899, killed the oats, except as they were planted where the experiment station 
directed. The farmers are adopting methods by which they can save themselves 
further destruction by frost. (447. ) 

Alabama.— Mr. Whitney says some im^rtant experiments in the culture of soil 
bacteria have been made at the Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn. (882. ) 

Louisiana, — Dr. Stubbs says there are 3 experiment stations in Louisiana, one at 
Audubon Park, New Orleans, one in connection with the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Baton ^uge, and one at Calhoun, in the northern part of the State. 
There is a noticeable interest in experimental work in Louimana. The State con- 
tributes 125,000 a year to the stations, besides the amount received from the United 
States Government— probably a larger appropriation for experimental work than 
any other State except New York. 

When the sugar planters started the station at Audubon Park, it proved of such 
benefit that when tne Hatch bill was passed establishing a station in every State and 
Territory, the State legislature determined to divide the $16,000 a vear into 3 parts, 
giving one-third to the sugar experiment station already establisned by the sum 
planters, one-third to the station at Baton Rouge, and the other third to the hill 
farmers in northern Louisiana, anddirectetl the Board of Amculture to secure a loca- 
tion for the third station. Bids were invited from the different parishes, and the 
competition resulted in the parish giving all the lands, building, mules, and ^nip- 
ment. The station has become a very valuable ally to the smiul formers. 

The station in northern Louisiana baa become a social factor of great prominence. 
The agricultural camp meetings and other meetings of the Northern Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Society are held there. The station has revolutionized the agriculture amona 
the small farmers of that section. It has introduced new methods, new plants, and 
new se^s, and the study of experiments in the field has been an object lesson and a 
revelation, widening the mental horizon of the farmers. Modern dairy methods 
have been introduc&l, and the farmers are now competing in the market with first- 
class butter, though they never sold butter before. The station has a fine dairy, 
and has different varieties of sheep and hogs; also orchards and gardens and a tobacco 
barn. The main gain has been to take the farmers’ attention away from cotton as 
the sole money crop. They formerly raised a little corn, but their lives were primi- 
tive. Their butter was a wnite product, but now they make first-class butter. They 
are as up-to-date as any farmers in any part of the country. They can discuss agn- 
cultural topics with great intelligence. (780, 781.) 

Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment stations, after having been in the 
State 16 years, supposes he can shake hanas with and be recognized by almost every 
farmer in the State. (769.) 

Sugar expmtnerU station.— Dr. Stubbs says the planters of Louisiana established the 
sugar experiment station over which he presides 15 or 16 years ago, and have spent 
over $100,000 for equipment. They have found it profitable, because they continue 
to support it. The improvements and better methods that are being adopted in the 
cultivation of sugar cane are largely due to the experiment station and sugar school. 
A good many beet-sugar men, also, have been educated there, and are scattered all 
through the beet-sugar factories of the West. Dr. Stubbs says the experiment station is 
more practically beneficial to the sugar industry than the school, b^use it is 6 years 
before the boy can put his knowledge into practice, while the station’s metho<£a are 
taken hold of by the planter at once and carried into his field or sugar house. (780. ) 

4. Siitribntion of balletiiif J)r. Howard says that in several States the experiment- 
station bulletins ara published in large editions of 20,000 copies, and very widely 
distributed under frank. (763. ) 

6. Coordination of work.—Dr. True says the experiment stations are brought 
into intimate relations with each other and made to constitute oiganic parts ot a 
national system through the Association of American Agrioultural Oolfogee and Expeiv 
imtotStatfousand^he Offloe^f Ex|>eriment Stations of the UnUj^Ste^ Dej^artment 

policy and management are discussed, and papexs^special to^cs read, f^pro- 
c^ngs are published by the Department of A^colture. The Omoe of Experiment 
Stations examkes the work and expenditures of all the stations^ polishes popular 
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and technical summaries of their investigations, collects and disseminates informa- 
tion regarding the work of similar institutions throughout the world, suggeste lines 
of inqmry, aias cooperative enterprises, and, in general, aims to assist the stations m 
developing and strengthening their work. Nearly 1,000,000 copies of its publica- 
tions are distributed in a year. (148.) . , , , , . 

0. Critioiim and valuation.— Dr. True says there has been to a considerable extent 
a failure to understand the real purpose of the exjieriment stations and disappoint- 
ment that they havp not iindertaKen more farming operations. The act under which 
they operate was framed with reference to the needs of institutions where science 
was to De used for the benefit of agriculture; so that the stations work from the scien- 
tific to the practical, and do not carry on farming of)eratio*s to show what good 
farming is, after the manner of the model farm. If the stetions are to do their liest 
work, the investigators must be allowed to pursue tlieir investigations according to 
the methods demanded by the work, and must not be hampered^ by outside duties. 
Ih. Tnie says, also, that political infiuence has worked too a(!tively in the organization 
of the stations. In most of the States the board is appointed by the governor of the 
State, and the memliership can be more or less shifted for political purposes. There 
have been shifting policic's in the management of the institutions, and the officers 
have been changS too frequently. There has been a lack of proper organization. 
At times the w’orkers have been too independent of each other; at other times there 
has been too much meddling on the part of the board of management. The lack of 
thoroughly trained men has lieen one difficulty, and there has been a haste for 
immediate results and the demand for too many kinds of work. (150, 151. ) 

Dr. True adds, however, that the experiment stations have every year a better 
equipment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among 
specialists and introduce new lines of work. There is being made a (dearer distino 
tion between the educational work which the college can proi)erly do and the cx]xir- 
imental work which the station (.night to do. Finally, Uie stations have in an 
increas^ measure the cordial supiiort of Congress, State legislatures, and the jieople. 
(151.) 

The American experiment station,” Dr. True says, “is the most complete and 
comprehensive system of agricultural research which the world has ever known. 
Its publications reach farther and come home more closely to great masses of our 
farmers than is the case in any other country. If any farmer in the United 8tates 
is not acquainted with the latest informatiori which agricultural science has to give 
him regarding the means for improving his art, it is because he has neglected to avail 
himseli of the public agencies created for his Ix-'oefit. ” ( 148. ) 

F. General education as afTeeting; af^rlenltiirc.— 1. Inadequate pub- 
lic school facilities in rural districts.— Dr. Crowell, formerlv i)resi(ltuit of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, declares tliat the agricultural people are most poorly 
educated people in the country. In Pennsylvania the rural districts ^'ct al)out half 
as much per pupil as is paid in Philadelpliia. If the educational facilities of the coun- 
try districts were transferred to Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, the iMiople 
would move away in a mass, or, if obliged to remain, wouM abandon tlie school 
system. No public-school system c(juld exist in the city if it did not maintain a 
higher grade of educational facilities than is maintained in the country. (336.) 

2. Sehool facilities and school age in various States.— AT' m; Ilampi^hire. — Mr. Bachel- 
DBB says that in New Hampshire children are required to attend schwl from 5 to 
14 years of age, ami at least 12 weeks in the year. Usually they continue to attend 
until 16 to 18 years of age. The schoolhouses and instruction an3 not satisfactory, 
although there is much improvement g<ung on. The course of study Is too short 
and there is not proper supervision. ( 4J1 ) 

Femonf.— Mr. Spear testifies that the s(!h(5ol age in Vermont is from 5 to 18 years 
and that every child in the State who can reach the schools is provided for. The 
curriculum is not arranged with any particular reference to agriculture or any other 
bosineas. (404.) 

Ompulaory educalion, free text-hooks and transportation in Massachusetts. — Mr. Stock- 
well says tile compulsory in Massachusetts is from 7 to 14 years and the law is 
very well enforcecl by the State board of education and State police. The public- 
school f^lities are generally sufficient, though they are not of the liest in some of 
the hill towns. There are high-school privileges in every town, or if there Is no high 
school in a town tran^rtation is furnished to the nearest high school. (887. ) 

Mr. Stockwell testi^ the State of Massachusetts compels the towns and cities to 
have 40 weeks of schooling each year. There is no distinction on ac(x)unt of color. 
Colored pupils are permitted to go to the white scnools. The State also compels 
the towns and cities to provide fn^ text-books for all, including the high schools, as 
well as to have 40 wee^ of schooling each year. A bill before Ihe les^slatore of 
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1901 provided that the text-books should become the property of the pupils. Mr. 
Stockwell favors the bill, saying that the old text-books which he studied are the 
ones ho now refers to. 

Massachusetts has an old school fund, the interest of which is distributed to the 
schools, and a small fund raised by taxation each year. The dog tax is added to the 
school fund, and in Sutton the fund is augmentetl by an old parish gift. The funds 
are distributed as far as may be to the weaker schools and the towns where taxation 
for schooling is most burdensome. The total for support of schools and buildings is 
$13,826,243.41; the local taxation burden is $13,550,395.78; the whole number of 
(jhiJdren attending the schools is 474,891; the average membership is 399^423; the 
average taxation cost of support for each child in the average membership is $26.06; 
the average cost of support and buildings for each child in the average membership 
is $33.92. Some have felt that the amount distnbuted to the towns should be 
increased and have asked for an additional half-mill tax in favor of the country 
towns, to be distributed on the basis of average attendance. That proposition was 
carried through the legislature 3 years ago and was vetoed by the governor. The 
richer towns would under this bill get less than they would contribute. Boston 
would contribute annually about $500,000 for the benefit of the State at large; but 
Boston is constantly drawing to itself not only the money of the State, but the best 
manhood and womanhood of the State. (891.) 

Mr. Stockwell says Massachusetts as a State gives less in proportion for schools 
than any other State in the Union except New Hampshire, while the towns go 
lieyond their ability. Mr. Stockwell submits statistics snowing great inequalities in 
the taxes raised for school purposes between the different towns of the State. (890. ) 

TowvsMp high schools in Massachmetts and Pennsylmnia. — Mr. Hamilton says Mas- 
siwhusetts has township high schools, and outside of a certain zone the scholars are 
curried to and from school at the expense of the township. The Pennsylvania law 
also autliorizes the estoblishment of townshij) high schools, providing that where a 

2- year course is established the school shall have $400 from the State fund; where a 

3- y(*ar course is provided, $600, and for a 4-year course, $800; but the law requires 
an appropriation to carry it into effeid, and this has not yet been secured (January, 
1900). There are in Pennsylvania, however, several township high schools whicn 
are the result of local enterprise. (.‘152.1 

New York. — Mr. Nohkis thinks the puolic school fatalities in New York State are 
very j^ood and growing better. The qualifications of teachers are becoming more 
exacting; some of those who taught school several years ago can not get a certificate 
to-day. (.324. ) 

New Jersey. — Mr. Colbs testifit^s that the educational facilities in New Jersey are 
good. There are excellent public schools mid free text-lx>ok8. (124.) 

Air. Dye says the age of allowable school attendance in New Jersey is from 5 to 18, 
and of compulsory attendance from 7 to 12 or 16, for 20 weeks in the year. The 
school facilities are fairly satisfactory, although not sufficient attention is given to the 
principles of agriculture* and to nature study and other practical branches. Compul- 
sory attendance is not vigt^rously enforced in some localities. (87, 88. ) 

Ohio. — Air. Brioiiam .says the public schools of Ohio, even in the country districts, 
are very satisfactory. The buildings are good and the teaching of a high grade. 
Few children fail hi attend. Up to the age of from 12 to 14 the boys usually attend 
fully 6 months in the year. After that they may be taken out during the summer 
months to work on the farni^ but will continue during the winter until 16 or 18, and 
thereafter may go to some higher school. (11, 12. ) 

llliims. — Mr. Wilson testifies that the school facilities of Illinois are good com- 
pared with other States, but not piod compared with what they ought to be. The 
stdiool age is from 6 to 21. In liis own county 80 per cent of the children of ^hool 
age are enrolled; he presumes this is above the average, as it is a rural county, without 
cities. The schoolhouses are better than they were 10 years ago. The examinations 
for teachers Mr. Wilson does not think as severe as they should be in most of the 
schools. Illinois has a compulsory etiucational law. Probably 80 or 90 per cent of 
the children in the agricultural districts receive only a common country school edu- 
cation. Some go to State institutions. There are a few township schools in the 
State which, he understands, work very satisfactorilv, but the system is not general. 
(246,247.) . ^ 6 

Free text-hooks tn Minnesota. — Mr. Powers says Minnesota has a free text-book law, 
the application of which is left optional with the various districts, and has been 
adopts in a little more than half the State. By its adoption there has been a 
material advance in the average attendance. Minnesota has a compulsory education 
law, but the compulsoir feature is not enforce<l. (180, 182.) 

North Mr. ^om, of North Dakota, says the school facUitlea of that State 
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are very good and the schools well attended, but there are not many children of 
school age, because the State is jKjpulated by young married people. A gray-haired 
man is seldom seen. (790.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the public schools of North Dakota compare favorably 
with those of any State in the Union, and are l)eing improved ^as fast possible. 
The condition of the scthoolhouses is good. The superintendent of public instruction 
is elected by the people. (847.) , o • • 

The West generally.--Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that with the State insti- 
tutions, church instithtions, and ordinary public schools there are really more 
schools than are needed in many sections of the IVest. (930.) 

Maryland. — Mr. Ager says the school age of children in Maryland is from 6 years 
to about 20. He considers the school facilities for white children sufficient, but says 
there is a lack of schools for colored children. The condition of the schoolhouses for 
both white and colortKl children is generally good, and there are very good teachers, 
many of them graduates of nornial schools. Free text-books are furnished by the 
State under a recent law. ( 1(H>, 107. ) 

West Virginia .— ^Ir, Cloh.\n, of Martinsburg, W. Va., says there has been an im- 
provement in school accommodations in the last 16 or 20 years, and the length of the 
school term has perhaps l>een increased 1 month in his county. The schools are open 
from 6 to 8 months for all lietween the ages of 0 and 21. (^592, 593. ) 

Kentucky. — Mr. Nall says nearly every county in Kentucky has one or more graded 
schools, including the higK-school course. Kentucky has a free-school system sup- 
ported by taxation. It has not a free-schoolbook system, but each county, through 
the county judge, may exf>end $200 annually for books for indigent children. The 
school trustees in Kentucky are required to ascertain the number in each family from 
0 to 20 years of age. About 80 j)er cent of the children are enrolled in the schools. 
The Kentucky schoolhouses are in fairly good condition, and improving. He thinks 
the teachers are as w’ell qualified as in other States. High schools are found only in 
the cities, towns, and larger villages, and pupils who do not reside in the cities or 
towns must pay tuition. (813, 814. ) 

North Cbro/ma,— Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, says the public-school system of 
that State has existed since 1840. He quotes the State superintendent of public 
instruction as saying that the rate of taxation on property for educational purpos^ 
in 1860 was greater in North Carolina than in Mas^chusetts. In North Carolina it 
is the duty of the committee in each school district to take a school census every 
year, so the numlier of children of each race of school age (6 to 21 years) is known, 
and the tax is divided between the two races according to numbers. The educational 
l)oard makes special appropriations for the small districts, and the stdiools are kept 
open the same time in every district, without regard to the numljer of pupils. The 
poorer fanners can not spare their children 8 or 9 months; from the age of 8 they 
w’ork on the farms. Another difficulty is the price of schoolbooks. Sunday schools 
get for 8 cents what in the public schools costs $1.50. .Mr. Graham says the State 
should contract for the text-books and furnish them either free or at cost. Whether 
it is advisable for the State to publish its own Iwoks, as California and a few other 
States do, is a question of economy. The 8ch(X)l8 in North Carolina begin jn Decem- 
ber and run througli the winter from less than 3 to over 4 months. Mr. Graham 
sugge^ that there should be a term in the summer time; there are 6 weeks after 
the crops are laid by in July when the children could go to school. There is no 
distinction lietw'een w'hite and colored teachers in the matter of wages. (438, 439. ) 

Mr. White testifies that the sidiool facilities of North Carolina are poor; there is 
an insufficiency of funds, and the average school term in the State is about 6? days a 
year. A good many cities have graded schools open from 6 to 9 months in the year, 
an extra fund being raised by special tax, but m a great many rural districts the 
schools run perhaps only 30 or 40 days in the year. There are a great many parocffiial 
and other private schools in the cities and towns; a gre^ many Mople, both white 
and colored, do not care to have their children mix with the children who go to the 
public school. In the rural districts, in some cases, tli$ school is runi^ a subscrip- 
tion school for a month or two after the regular tern., in the same building and with 
the same teacher. There was a statute making it discretionary with each school dis- 
trict to levy an extra tax to run the siffiool a longer term, but very few took advan- 
tage of it. Even with the short school tenn, it is a rare thing to find a young man or 
young woman of 20 years of age who can not read and write and cipher. (424-427. ) 

Stmth Chro/tnu.— Mr. Hammond says that in South Carolina the school fund is 
raised by a State tax of 3 mills on projierty and by a $1 poll tax. The poll tax is 
expended in the district in which it is raised, and the^mill tax is divided In the 
county. Each school district is allowed to levy a maximum tax of 4 ner wnt on 
property for the schools. The State guarantees $3 for each pupil envoUed in case 
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the school taxes do not produce so much. The State fund is apportioned among the 
districts according to the enrollment. The school districts may by law contain not 
less than 9 and not more than 40 square miles. The schoolhouses are generally very 
poor. An ordinary white schoolhouse is a weatherboarded building without ceilings, 
costing with seats and desks about $200. The negro schoolhouses are about one-thira 
as laige. The teachers are not at all well qualified. There are competitive exami- 
nations; but the county trustees are indifferent, and the countv superintendents are 
absolutely inefficient. The county superintendents are paid only $400 or $500 a year, 
and are generally political chara^rs without any culture whatever. There is no 
compulsory education law in the State. The State does not provide books, but regu- 
lates their prices, and provides that they shall not be chang^ oftener tlum once in 5 
years. (824-826.) 

Mr. Hammond thinks that less per capita is spent upon education in South Car- 
olina than was spent when the schools were voluntarily supported. The parents 
think the State must do everything and they need do nothing. The only expense 
put upon them is the purchase of liooks, and they complain at that. (825.) 

Georgia.— Mr, Redding testifies that the school facilities in the rural districts of 
Geoigia are not as good as 30 or 40 years ago, though they have improved somewhat 
of late. The teachers in the public schools are not as go(xl as in the private schools. 
The schools are open 5 months in the year. In the cities and towns they are open 
9 months. (451.) 

Mr. Nunnally s^s a school term of 5 months is provided and paid for by the 
State of Georgia. That covers all the time that tan be taken from the farms. Some 
progress is being made in the education of the masses. Both races have the same 
privileges in the common schools. (455. | 

Mr. Barrett says that the appropriations for school purposes in Georgia have 
nearly doubled during the past 10 years, but there is still complaint that the school 
term is not long enough. This, however, arises from the inability of the people to 
pay heavier taxes. The school age is from 6 to 18. In the cities the children usu- 
ally attend regularly, but in the country districts they do not. Illiteracy among 
the whites is 16 per cent; among the negroes, 67 per cent. Avista is the most illit- 
erate city in the United States, and this is attributed to the influence of politics in 
the public schools. (53.) 

Mr. Stevens says free tuition in the public schools of Geoigia is provided for dur- 
ing 5 months of the year in the agricultural districts, and local taxation is levied to 
support public schools in the towns and cities for another 4 months of the year, 
making tne urban school year 9 months. This applies to the colored schools as well 
as to the white; no distinction is made. One superintendent has charge of the 
whole system of white and colored schools. The teachers in the color^ spools are 
colored, and from an educational standpoint are considered to have the same quali- 
fications as the white teachere. One has to come up to a certain standard l^fore he 
gets a license to teach. He is examined by the county school commissioner, and is 
given a license when found qualified. The patrons oi the colored schools have the 
right to recommend some person that they desire for a teacher, and if the person 
recommended can secure a license to teach he is selected. Sixty-six per cent of 
the children of school age (which runs from 6 to 18) are enrolled in tne schools.' 
(913,914.) 

Hr. Hals says the public-school facilities of his section of Georgia for both whites 
and blacks are very good, considering the amount of money spent upon them, and 
are steadily improving. He estimates that not more than 60 per cent of the blacks 
of school age attend school for more than a very short session, if at all, but a much 
laiger proportion of the white children attend. At one time Mr. Hale had a private 
school on his fruit farm. (385. ) 

Alabarm.— Mr. Dillingham, of Lowndes County, Ala., says he lives in the land of 
one-r<wm cabins, inhabited by mere crop-mortgaged cotton peasants. The schools are 
kept in tumbledown log huts, with no desks, blackboaras, or maps, by ignorant 
teachere, and lasts only 3 months a year. (165.) 

Missmippi.— Mr. Kyle says that in some of the towns of Mississippi there are now 
separate school districts which levy a tax to supplement the amount contributed by 
the State, and run the schools about 9 months in the year. The legislature appro- 
priates f 1,000, 000 a year, which will run the schools for 4 or 5 months, at the end of 
which time the school is closed unless there is a local tax or a contribution made by 
the citizens. There is no compulsory attendance law. Mr. Kyle thinks the schools 
are tought in the winter and in the summer, when it is convenient for children from 
the tsams to go to school. (468. 471. ) 

Xoutiianu,— Dr. Stubbs says the puDlic<school fadlities of LoukiiaDa are increaniTig 
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and the schools improving rapidly. The oitizenB are taxing themselves very heavily 
for public schools. (778. ) 

Dr. Stubbs adds that besides the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Louisiana 
has two industrial schools, one in the extreme north and the other in the extreme 
south of the State, both entirely supported bv the State, and largely attended. The 
pupils are taught all the industries, besides the sciences leading up to them. There 
are also normal schools and denominational schools. The Catholics, Methodists, 
and Baptists all have colleges in Louisiana. (788. ) 

8. Common-sohool curriculnm criticised. — According to Professor Davenport, farmers 
say that the family life on a farm is so closely identified with the business life that ^ 
the child learns all the business hardships, and when he goes t^ school he is given 
to read the story of the few phenomenally successful men in other than agricultural 
lines; so the feeling is that they should lie better instructed in the normal features 
of country life. The farmer complains that when he sends his child to school he 
goes into an artificial world, having absolutely no reference to rural life, and asks 
that part of the instruction should deal with the affairs of the country and be coordi- 
nate with his experience. The demand seems to be for technical instruction in 
agriculture, which it will be imi)ossible to get for an indefinite time owing to the 
lack of teachers; but Professor Davenport believes that the demand when analyzed 
is not so much for agricultural instruction a.s for a curriculum which would come 
closer to the life of the student. This has bt^en intro^luced in a tentative way in the 
nature-study work of New York. (264, 265.) 

Mr. Whitney says that very little or no information about crops and plant and 
animal foocls is taught in any of the common schools that he is familiar with, even 
in agricultural distnets. The ambitions of the pupils are led into other pursuits than 
agriculture. Mr. Whitney thinks that the curriculum could be changed to advan- 
tage in some cases. (870. ) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, considers that the school 
curriculum is very poorly adapted to the future nmis of those who are to make farm- 
ing their occupation. The ordinary common school teaches reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and some Engli.^h grammar, and physiology is now required in 
Pennsylvania. No instniction is given, as a rule, upon common-sense lines relating 
to the natural objects surrounding'the (liildrt*!!. Mr. Hamilton feels that the system 
of education in the common schools of Pennsylvania tends to send children into the 
towns and citiea. The education given is quite elementary, and any boy or girl 
desiring to secure a fair education must go into some town, where the education and 
surroundings effectually educate him away from the country. Mr. Hamilton thinks 
thi.s accounts for the overpopulation of cities. He suggests as a remedy the teaching 
of nature topics, as is done in France and Germany, to some extent in Canada, and, 
within a few years, in New York. (.851.) 

Mr. Moran, of Minnesota, complains that farming is scarcely mentioned in the 
common schools, and that there is nothing in the schoolbooks to encourage a boy, 
stimulate him, or train his mind to look upon the occupation of fanning as being 
honorable. (709.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says the course of study in the publi(? schools is, of 
^nrse, not suflicient for the needs of agriculturists. ( 790.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Alassachusetts, says actual hard work does not enter into the 
school curriculum, so that honest hand lalx)r is something the boy and girl do not 
know until they are 15, and after that they do not think it wise to take it up; so hard 
manual labor is falling into disuse, and is replaced by costly athleticrs, except at the 
agricultural college, and even there sports must be encouraged or the college will 
lose its students. (887. ) 

Mr. Greeley, Secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, 
thinks there is too much book learning and too little of the practical in the schools. 
“The bread and butter part of it is neglecte^l.” Too many boys and girls go back to 
the farm, if they go back at all, full of facts and figures, but with no mental, moral, 
or physical muscle with which to take hold of the business of life. Just when they 
are considered perfectly educated they are sometimes almost perfectly helpless. 
Mr. Greeley thinks it would greatly benefit the girls to know more about housekeep- 
ing, cooking, nursing, etc., and the boys Uj learn how to handle stock and get the 
most out of the soil. The practical part should be worked in with the other part so 
that each would make the other more available. (931. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says the course of study in the (common schools of Louisiana is not 
well adapted to agricultural people. It is the same which prevails almost every- 
where in the United States. The public schools are not adapted to the wants of any 
amcultural community whatever. After a jgreat many speeches before farmers and 
educational oiganizationa, a great many parishes in the iState have been about per- 
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suaded to amend the public-school curriculum by adding a^cultural and natural 
sciences. Three-fourths of the boys and girls in the public scnools in the hill section 
never get l)eyond the public schools, and become farmers without having studied 
any kind of science ana without the slightest knowledge of the composition of the 
soil they are going to work, and with no idea of the nutrition of animals, of plants, 
or of fertilizers. They are called upon to spend a lifetimo working at a profession of 
which they have not learned a word at school. This, Dr. Stubbs declares, is a great 
blunder, the greatest monstrosity of the present age. They have been taught history, 
grammar, and the three R^s, but nothing about their future life work. Louisiana is 
4Pw adopting measures, however, which will give the rural schools a course of nature 
studies in addition to the other branches. In several parishes this has already been 
inaugurated. (779.) 

Mr. Brown believes that the lack of prosi)erity of Southern farmers and Southern 
people generally is due to the lack of education in practical lines. White boys have 
been educated with the idea that they would not have to work. In the common 
schools, high schools, and colleges industrial education and agricultural training 
should be introduced. (62.) 

Mr. Dillingham expresses the fear that the public schools have a tendency to 
unfit negroes for the struggle for existence, tending to make them think they can go 
through life without working. (167. ) 

Mr. Wilson does not regard the common-^hool curriculum as sufficient for the 
needs of an agricultural peoph?, but savs there is a tendency to improve. He believes 
that the technical education of agriculturists should be encour^ed. (247. ) 

Mr. Powers thinks the adaptation of the public-school curriculum to the needs of 
the agricultural people is improving. (183.) 

4. Agrionltiiral edacation and nature study in common 8ohoolB.~Mr. Brigham believes 
that the public schools in country districts should give some instruction in the ele- 
mentary principles of agriculture, such as the character of soils, the means of main- 
taining their fertility, the chemistry of farming to some degree, and the proper method 
of feeding stock. (12. ) 

Mr. Jones adds that the National Grange is advocating such instruction. (29. ) 

Besides agricultural schools after the plan of those in Minnesota and Nebraska, of 
which there should be a number in different parts of a State, Dr. True suggests the 
introduction of outline courses in the theory and practice of agriculture in the high 
schools in or near runil communities. The cities are constantly developing their 
schofds in manual and technical training, and the same thing ought to be done for 
agriculture. Many high schools alrcatly liave at least 1 teacher, chosen because of 
his ability to teach natural science. This teacher might just as well be a person who 
has studied scientific agriculture, and could offer an optional course in agriculture. 
Dr. True doubts the expediency of teaching agriculture in the larger cities, but 
thinks it might w^ell be taught in a great many cities which are intimately associated 
with rural communities. There are cities of 50,000 to 60,000 inhabitants which are 
really rural centers as well of agricultural population. In a city like Des Moines, 
for instance, there are probably in the high school quite a large number of students 
who have come in from the rural schools to finish their education, and in such a 
8(!hool it would Ix) very appropriate to have an optional course in agriculture. 
(140-144.) 

Dr. True says that the teaching of agriculture in elementary schools has been 
undertaken in some European countries, in some cases with considerable success. 
He has heard a teacher in a village si’hool in Belgium mving instruction on milk to 
children 12 and 14 years old, who were much iiiteresteu. The demand for the intro- 
duction of new studies into elementary schwls, growing out of the broadening of 
human knowledge, makes it difficult to determiue how far any special subject like 
agriculture can Ixi wisely introduced. This kind of w'ork requires special training 
and adaptability on the part of the teacher, and it has been difficult to find teachers 
who are properly trained. Generally speaking. Dr. True does not believe that the 
formal teaching of agriculture can be intro<luc(Ki into common schools under present 
conditions; but nature study can be introduced into the common schools, and in the 
niral schwls the subjects which will naturally be selected will very largely be sub- 
jects relating to agriculture. This movement for nature study has begun very success- 
lully in New York, and has spread into other States. This seems to Dr. True to be 
the coming movement for the improvement of rural schools in a direction to benefit 
^iculture. The State of New York makes an appropriation of $35,000 to the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of Cornell University for extension work. A part of the money 
IB to be spent in some experiments in different parts of the State, and a «)od deal of 
it is used in the preparation and dissemination of leaflets on nature subjects, which 
may be used by teaoners in preparing simple lessons for use in elementary schools. 
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The instructon in the agricoltoral coIleg(e attend teachers’ institutes and farmers’ 
meetings to explain this movement. This work is so popular that it becomes an 
embarrassment to those in chaige of it. The city schools see in it an opportunity to 
improve their course of study, and the demand for the leaflets has come to a consid- 
erable extent from city teachers. One of the greatest difficulties in such movements 
grows out of the conservatism of the farming population. (142, 143. ) 

Mr. Stocewell says the knowledge required of the farmer is so general that the 
common schools can supply only the foundation. No one needs a more technical 
and thorough knowledjro than the farmer. Each farmer has different kinds of soil, 
and to know what fertilizers and crops will make the best returns requires an educa- 
tion that can have only its foundation in the public schools. i887.) 

Mr. Agek, master of the Maryland State Grange, thinks that nature studies and 
agriculture should be taught in the schools. He believes it as important that the 
boy should be taught agnculture as that a young man should be taught any other 
profession which he intends to follow. Agncultural chemistry should be taught in 
order that farmers may be able to analyze soils and fertilizers and know their value. 
The first principles of agriculture should be taught in the primary schools, and wher- 
ever poffiible prosp^tive fpmers should go to agricultural colWes and have practical 
instruction. In dairying it is very important that one should bo able to ascertain 
the amount of butter fat in milk and know how to select a good cow. (107. ) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, would like to see some branches taken out of the 
public schools and replaced by something more directly pertaining to agriculture. 
He thinks botany and agricultural chemistry would be far better for the average 
farm boy than the languages. He would lixe to see these subjects taught experi- 
mentally and in a way to make them interesting. f594, 695.) 

Mr. Dillingham advocates elementary agricultural training in the common schools, 
such as is mven to some extent in Ireland, where schoolhouk's have plots of ground 
in which the children cultivate the staple crops. Russia and Austria, he says, are 
doing similar work. (167. ) 

Mr. Coles is of the opinion that the elements of agricultural chemistry should be 
taught in the public schools. He says Professor Voorhees, of the Wew Jersey 
Experiment Station, has published a book which is being introduced into the public 
schools of that State, and predicts that it will pave the way for more advanced 
education in that li ne. ( 124. ) 

Mr. Nall, of Kentucky, 

** would suggest for rural sections that the system should embrace something that bears upon agri- 
culture, give the children a love for the occupation, make children believe that they are growing up 
to be farmers, keep them from leaving the farms, and make them realize that they ought to under- 
stand more about that subject than their fathers do or grandfathers did." (813. ) 

Mr. Dvsalso believes that the public schools should give more training in practical 
branches relating to agriculture. There should be more nature study and training 
of the hands and eyes. (88. ) 

Mr, Hanley believes that there is too much theoretical and not enough practical 
knowledm taught to children; in the country there is not enough education of any 
kind. He believes that in the agricultural districts subjects related to agriculture 
should be taught, such as the nature of plants and animals. He would give the boys 
some idea of theoretical farming, and the girls education in sewing, baking, and other 
useful employments which they will prooibly be called upon to carry out, instead of 
the notion that labor is disreputable. (277, 278. ) 

Dr. Crowell says the children in every agricultural community should be taught 
among the first things they learn what the resources of the family and of the com- 
munity are and how the utilization of the resources of the community can be 
improved. (336.) 

Mr. Ketchum, who was formerly engaged in farming, is not an enthusiast on the 
subject of introducing the elements of agriculture into the public 8<‘hooIs, for the 
reason that the majority of the schools, even in the country districts, are located in 
villages and towns and made up of as many pupils who are not the children of farmers 
as those who are. ( 134. ) 

Naiure Mr. Hamilton thinks the schools ought as rapidly as possible to 

adopt nature study; that normal schools should bedn at once to prepare teachers for 
giving that sort of instruction, and that reading W)ks used in the public schools 
ought to have a considerable amount of matter devoted to natural-science objei^ts, so 
that the children will become fomiliar with things the agriculturist needs to know. 
(352.) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia,«savs the curriculum of the 
public schools is not specially adapted to agriculture, but there is a move4)n foot to 
require the schools in the rural oistricts to teach nature studies, inclwding agricul* 
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ture. The State department of a^cnltore from time to time haa recommended 
legislation on this suoject There is a school of technology in Atlanta and there are 
technical schools in Savannah, Macon, Columbus, and Sandersville. (914.) 

Mr. Grbelby, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, says 
that if nature study is brought into the schools it must come in a practical form, and 
we must be very careful who is employed to teach it. He does not think it possible 
to do very much in this line, but hopes something may come of it (932. ) 

Nature study in New Pennsylvania^ and Mamchu8eUs.---'Mx. Hamilton testifies 
that Cornell Universitv is putting out teachers’ nature-study leaflets, prepared by the 
best natuial-science scholaiE the country has, in simple language. The teacher reads 
these over and rives talks to the children on the^ subjects treated, getting them to 
search for the ^ings mentioned and perhaps write an article upon what they see. 
In many of the common country schools junior natural-science duos are being formed 
among the children, who collect samples of the plants and insects of the neighbor- 
hood, write descriptions of them, and send the papers and specimens to 6)mell 
University, where they are examined and the writers graded upon their descriptions. 
Thus great interest is excited in nature study. Teachers make excursions with the 
children and call attention to natural objects of interest, and in some instances raise 
plants in the schoolroom. Pupils make drawings of these plants and write essays 
upon them instead of on abstract questions. Thus they are taught observation and 
interested in the wonderful things about them, in the hope that they will stay in the 
country. 

The Pennsylvania State College has also begun the publication of a series of nature- 
study leaflets to be sent out to the school teachers, who are required to pass an 
examination on each topic before securing a leaflet on a different subject and also to 
make some statement as to the use made of it in school. The cities are doing more 
in the way of teaching nature topics than the country, because the teachers are better 
paid and of higher gi^e. (351, 352. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says nature studies are now being introduced in the Massachusetts 
schools. Nature-study leaflets are being sent out to the schools in such numbers as 
they desire. Within 2 or 3 years there has been a marked advance in the matter of 
interesting children in nature studies with good results. (887. ) 

Teachers^ classes in New York. — Dr. True says that the State of New York gives to 
every high school that orjmnizes a teachers’ class with a certain number of students 
a subsidy, varying accoiriing to the number of students. This enables the high 
school to get a teacher who has had instruction in the normal school to rive an out- 
line course in teaching. Dr. True thinks this plan might be applied to uie teaching 
of a^culture in high schools. ( 141. ) 

Need of suitable text-books. — Mr. Moran, of Minnesota, president of the National 
Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, advocates the compulsory use of a text-book 
on practical farming. He says the General Government should ask specialists to 
prejaare brief articles on all subjects connected with farming, showing toe extent of 
the industry and the importance of understanding the mysteries of nature and the 
character of plants. He would have the text-l)ook furnished under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture for use in country and village district schools, and 
also in as many town and city schools and colleges and univeraties as possible. ( 708. ) 

Mr. Hale Mys the need of the South in the common schools, both black ana 
white, is for simple text-books in the line of agriculture, such as the Rural Science 
Series. One or a number of these books ought to go into the rural schools of every 
section, but there is more need of it in the South than elsewhere. Professor Hil- 
gardjs worsen Leguminous Plants and Nitrogen is particularly important in the 

6. Township high schools advocated. — Mr. Hamilton believes the most important 
thinff after the inti eduction of nature study is the establishment of township graded 
and high 8choo.s in cuuniry districts, so that country children could be educated in 
the country, kept in cont^t with tneir home people and home duties, and so pro- 
tected from town life until they are of sufficient age to understand the relative vriue 
of different kinds of life. (352.) 

6. National aid advocated.— Mr. Nunnally, of Georgia, knows of no legislation that 
would benefit the South more than an appropriation to aid the common-school sys- 
tem. The small pay of the teachers shows tliat more money is needed. (455.) 

T, I^nence of ednoation uyon i^ioiiltnro.— Professor Bailey says the only funda- 
education, and he thinks that the actual progress 
in t^t direction most encoura^ng. “ Many of the questions that fanners discuss 
wholly unknown to them a generation ago. Farmers’ meetings are well 
auendea, ^d the discussions are clear-cut, practical, and pointed. Anyone who is 
wmiliar with the present attitude of fcnners will have no doubt of the foture. 
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Present-day farming is full of vim and vitality, and it is constantly improving.” 
(1013.) 

Dr. Crowell, formerly president of Trinity College, North Carolina, says the appli- 
cation of science to agricultural processes is necessary. The farmer will take to tech- 
nical education in agriculture nghtly planned and taught, but technical eduction 
run mad, consisting in feeding 70 different kinds of fooa to 90 different kinds orfigs, 
he will not take much stock in. (336.) 

Mr. Powers thinks the basis of technical education in agriculture must be among 
the farmers, and wiH begin by developing among them a luiowledge of better meth- 
ods of agriculture. ( 183. ) 

Mr. Redding thinks it very desirable for a jovmg man going on a farm to know 
how to do everything on the farm in an expert manner. (&1 . ) 

Mr. WiETiNG, Commissioner of Agriculti^ ot New York, says that the idea that 
education unfits a man for farm life is passing away in New York. Many educated 
young men are devoting their knowledge ana energies with pride and satisfaction to 
agricultural pursuits. Such farmers become business men, keeping books in which 
the results of their operations are definitely determined. The State of New York is 
doing what it can to spread the knowledge of scientific agriculture throughout the 
whole farming community. It is trying to lead the people out of the old ruts into 
the production of more profitable crops. It hopes to otem the tide toward the city 
and perhaps turn it back toward the farm. ( 994. ) 

Go The application of science to agriculture.— 1. Agricnltnral edu- 
cation and research in America. — Dr. True sums up the general results of the move- 
ment for agricultural education and research in the United States substantially as 
follows: (1) A body of trained leaders and experts; (2) an up-to-date American lit- 
erature on American agriculture; f3) free distribution of a vast amount of accurate 
and useful information; (4) a breaking down of the tradition that agriculture is of 
necessity a nonprogressive art; (5) the collegjes and stations have l>een an important 
factor in making the state of the ignorant, shiftless, and nonprogressive farmer worsen 
than formerly. It is becoming clearer every year that to he successful in agriculture, 
as in other arts, one must be progressive and seek up-to-date information and ideas. 
(151, 152.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative A.ssociation, 
advocates a more generous Government aid to State agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. ( 708. ) 

2. The farmer’s attitude toward the scientist— Dr. Howard, Chief Entomologist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, says there is a very rapidly growing 
appreciation by the farmer of science as applied to agriculture. In Dr. Howard’s 
early experience before farmers’ conventions he was listened to with indifference; 
the farmers regarded a man who talked about the application of science to agricul- 
ture as a theoretical fellow who had not the necessary practical experience, but the 
results which have been achieved by the Department of Agriculture have been so 
great that the fanners have changed their attitude entirely. Now when one of the 
i^cialists addresses a farmers’ meeting he is lis^tened to with respcH't, and after he 
nnishes his talk is kept on his feet for another hour to answer questions. The State 
agricultural experiment station men reported a similar experience. (762. ) 

8. Particular uies of leientiflc agriculture. — Dr. True thinks that impoverished soil 
can not be reclaimed or made profitable without the use of scientific agriculture in 
the broad sense of the term. ( 145. ) 

Mr. Dye says that chemical study of the capacities of soils, their proprrtions of 
plant food, etc., has been of great advantage in enabling farmers to adjust t leir crops 
to the soils, to use fertilizers, and otherwise work their lands properly. (88, 89, 93. ) 

Rx)fessor Davenport testifies that as a result of the invention of the Babcock test, 
by which the actual butter production of each cow can be ascertained, fanners have 
often destroyed 25 per cent of their cows and obtained more profit from the reniain- 
der than from the whole herd. Those neglecting to cull out their bad cows will be 
unable to produce in competition with those who do. (260.) 

While Mr. Hanley has not much regard for theoretical farming, he concedes that 
the work of professional men in checking animal diseases and insect pests is of 
immense advantage to agriculture. (282.) 

4. Scientifle agriculture in Hew York.- Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture of New York, states that the use of scientific methods of farming is 
increasing in that State, and he attributes the change to the teaching of the agricul- 
tural schools and colleges and to the instruction given at fanners’ institute^ of 
which 300 or 400 are held under the care of the State authorities every year. The 
attitude of the farmers toward the agricultural college fa favorable, and many of the 
successful farmers of the State are stfaklng closely to scientific principles. (995| 998*) 
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vn. DEPRECIATION AND IMFBOVEMENT OF SOILS. 

A. Exhauition and maintenance of fertlllt]r*— The problem etated.— 

Profea^r Davenport says the race has been in the habit of going west u^n new 
lands since it started from India, but is now about done going west The prob- 
lem in agriculture is now not so much how to produce crops a cent or two a bushel 
cheaper, as it is how to maintain the fertility of the soil for a few years and what 
cl^s of men shall control the land. Under a system of farming by an American 
peasantry, the fertility of the soil would be lost; but with good management agri- 
culturally good land will become more productive. Until recently American farm- 
ing has meant raising cheap croos without much reference to the effect upon the 
land; but a farmer can getas mucp income while improving the soil as he can while 
letting it deteriorate. (rS2, 263. ) ' 

Professor Davenport adds that there is no way of maintaining indefinitely under 
agricultural operations all the fertility in extremely fertile lands. After 15 or 20 
years, or 30 or 40 years on the very best land, the fertility begins to fail, and the 
question of fertility must be considered. (269, 270.) 

Dr. Wiley says there is no crop which can be grown ad libitum on the native fer- 
tility of any soil whatever, and any radical system of agriculture — growing beets, 
cotton, or any other crop — must look to a period when the land must be fed. When 
the wheat-growing regions of the Northwest were first opened they were able to grow 
30 or 40 bushels to the acre; now the yield is 15 bushels on the same fields. A 
system of agriculture which robs the soil is not just; a man who leaves a farm poorer 
than he found it has committed a crime against society. Any system of agriculture 
which impoverishes the soil is a false one; a rational system of agriculture increases 
the fertility of the soil. The population of the earth is constantly increasing: the 
area which is subject to culture is prac^tically exhausted; but scientific agriculture 
will increase the fertility of land. It is far better to grow a less area, and get a laiger 
yield than to impoverish the soil. Scientific apiculture will show how to conserve 
plant food so as t(j make it cheap and accessible to every farmer. This has already 
lieen largely ac’cornplished, ana every agricultural product will feel the effect of 
projierly feeding the soil. A country wdiich merely plows, sows, and sells will 
Decomc l)ankrui»t sooner or later; that country will remain rich in agriculture which 
feeds its land. (647, 648. ) 

2. Exhaustion of soils in certain localities . — New England . — Professor Davenport 
explains the depreciation in fertility of New England farm lands by saying that the 
American has luiver taken kindly to the use of manure, and gives his land hard 
usage. In the Mohawk Valley the manure used to be dumped into the river to get 
rid of it. The tendency has been for the typical farmer to retire from TX)orer land to 
better land, rather than put more labor on naturally unfertile land. (263.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says too many farmers are mercenary from 
necessity. The need of the present dollar taxes all their present energies, and the 
futun^ of tlui farm must be forgotten because of present necessities. (892. ) 

New York. — Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., says that when the soil of his section of 
New York wivs in its viigin state it produced irom 30 to 40 bushels of wheat without 
any fertilizers, but to-day, with fertilizers and a high state of cultivation, the average 
yield has decreased to about 25 bushels. While not doubting that the cost of pro- 
duction has been reduced in the West, Mr. Norris says the cost of growing a crop in 
the older sections has increased, because it is necessary to use artificial fertilizers and 
keep up a Iietter state of cultivation than when the soil was in the virgin state. The 
proauctivity of the soil has diminished one-third, and in many cases more than one- 
half in New York. No one thinks of using less than a ton or fertilizer to an acre of 
wheat or barley, and that costs |25 an acre. When the soil was in its virgin state it 
])ro(luced large crops without any fertilizers whatever. To-day the farmer must use 
improved methods and machinery, as well as fertilizers. (325, 327, 331. ) 

Western States.^Dr. Crowell says the farmers on the rich prairie lands of the 
West have had the same advanta^ of soil as the Pennsylvania Dutch, but have 
exhausted the soil until they have b^n obliged to rotate crops in order to ^t a return 
on their capital, f 3iI4. ) 

Pir^iriiVi. — Mr. Whitney, Chief of the Bureau (formerly Division) of Soils in the 
Department of Agriculture, attributes the deterioration of the tobacco lands of Vir- 
ginia primarily to the methods of cultivation, which have not regarded^ the main- 
tenance of fertility. It is almost universally believed in Mainland and Virginia that 
tobacco is a very exhausting crop: but in Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut it is the one crop iimich is valued as a renovator tor the soil. That is due. 
in Mr. Whitney’s opinion, to the care taken of the tobacco lands, which has improvea 
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the land in spite of the removal of plant food. The Vii^ginia farmers plant tobacco 
with little or no fertilizer, give the land a clean cultivation, and leave it exposed for 
a laige part of the year. The result is that the soil is said to be worn out (876.) 

Mr. WKDDEKBUfiN says the impoverishment of the soil in Virginia is the result of 
most outrageous cultivation: continuous cropping and putting nothing back. Up to 
a few years before the war, when Peruvian guano was introduced, nothing was known 
about fertilizers; only stable manure was used. The ground was plants in tobacco 
until it ceased to grow tobacco, then planted in wheat for 2 or 3 years, and then in 
com and oafs, until the land was killed. (622.) 

Georgia, — Mr. Lovejo Y says there is a great deal of wom-out land in Georgia. ( 79. ) 

Decomposition of bare mis in the South. — Mr. Gsorc^b says one reason why the 
Southern States are sterile is because the humidity and continual warmth decompose 
the soil. The cotton and corn cover the land only a part of the year, so that the 
orKuiic elements of the soil are eliminated by exporare. (223. ) 

ISrosion and terracing.— Mr. Kyle says the people of the South are beginning to 
learn to protect the soil from washing away by side hill ditches and terracing. (4w. ) 

3. Abnadanoe of plant food in Sattem and Southern soili. — Mr. Whitney, Chief 
of the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of Agriculture, has never 
seen a case in which the exhaustion of soil was probably due to the actual removal 
of plant food. He knows of no evidence to show that the New England soils have 
any less plant food than when they were first cultivated. They have all of the essen- 
tial ingr^ients for crop production, but the land of the New England States is gen- 
erally rough, hilly, and often stony, and the expense of clearing and cultivation is 
considerable. 

Mr. Whitney considers it perfectly safe to say that the condition of the so-called 
wom-out soils of the South is due to conditions, which make the plant food unavail- 
able to the plants. Fertility must be restored to the soil, not necessarily by the addi- 
tion of plant food, but by bringing about such changes in the physical conditions or 
the chemical combinations as will encourage the natural weathering of the soil, which 
makes the plant food available. The soil, to be productive, must render annually a 
sufficient amount of food material in a form available to the plants. The soil is com- 
posed mostly of silicates and aluminates, or difficultly soluble compounds of silica, 
alumina, potash, soda, and lime, which through atmospheric agencies are rendered 
more or less soluble and available to plants. A fertile soil is one in which the weather- 
ing effects render a sufficient amount of plant food available. 

fc. Whitney calls attention to cases in which soils have been cultivated constantly 
for hundreds and thousands of years with the same crops. The soils of J ndia, which 
tradition says have been cultivated for 2,000 years, uncfer primitive methods, with- 
out artificial fertilizing, still give fair returns. In I^ypt, lands which have b^n cul- 
tivated since history began are as fertile as ever. In Europe there are records of 
cultivation of soils for 500 years. In England historic expenments have been going 
on for the past 60 years in growing wheat continuously without fertilization; the yield 
has fallen to about 12 or 13 bushels to the acre, but for the past 20 years there has 
been little or no difference in the yield, except slight fluctuations due to seasonal con- 
ditions. So far as i.s known, the soil will produce 12 or 13 bushels to’the acre annually 
for hundreds of years. By the use of fertilizers, however, the yield of adjacent plots 
has been increase to an avei^ of about 30 bushels to the acre, the production being 
economically increased by this forcing of the crop. (869, 866. ) 

Mr. Whitney concludes from the results of the English experiments that on a given 
soil a certain yield can be maintained for a good many years, or perhaps indefinitely. 
(874.) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, while admitting that the soil of the East 
and part of the South is desolate-looking land, says that below the surface it is rich 
in the mineral elements needed for plant protecnon. It is lacking in nitrogenous 
matter, but by growing leguminous crops all the nitrogen that is needed may be 
gathered from the air. The cowpea, the Japanese soy bean, and the velvet bean, 
which is said to be the best of all, are grown in Qeorpa to a moderate extent, and 
by plowing under the plants they give wonderful crops. Com has been nown on the 
same land for 60 years without any fertilizer except cowpeas sown between the 
rows of com. (389.) 

Mr. Hale believes that the most of the land in America has mineral elements 
enough to last for centuries, and that by supplying nitrogen^ preferably by taking it 
from the air, the fertility of much of the so-^ed wom-out land in the Atlantic 
coast States can be incref^. Rotation of crops will shen^en the land, but even 
cotton and tobacco, which take a great deal of potash, can be grown continuously on 
the same land and the fertility of the soil maintainea. In the (^nfiecticut Vs 
where tobacco has been grown for many years with commercial mrtUken, the 
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is more fertile than it was 80 or 40 years ago. Mr. Hale went South with the inten- 
tion of using many thousands of tons of fertilizers a year, but found that there was 
fertility enough in the land to grow beautiful trees and fruit, if he only stirred it up 
so as to bring the particles together to aet the chemical action, and it seemed unwise 
to buy phosphoric acid and potash wnen there was enough in the land to last a 
hundred years. (392.) 

Mr. Hale savs, in brief, that the soil of the South has never been tilled very thor- 
oughly, and there is yet great fertility in much of the subsoil; only the surface is 
scratened off. Many people have a l-horse plow and a weak mule, and only 2 or 3 
inches of the surface are turned over. The opening up of the soil with modem 
implement, or subsoiling where necessary, brings out an abundance of plant food. 
(380.) 

4. Depreciation of land dne to looial conditions and poor man^ement. — Mr. Whitney 
says the reputed exhaustion of the soils in Maryland and Viipnia and the Southern 
States generally is unquestionably due to improper and injudicious methods of culti- 
vation. Other causes contributing to the abandonment or depreciation of these lands 
have been the cheaper production in the West, with reduced cost of transportation, 
the development of special industries, such as the production of white hurley tobacco 
in other localities, and the changes in social conditions due to the civil war. In 
inany portions of Maryland it has been foimd possible to obtain a fair profit, but 
imj^ssible to make a living from the land and also pay the interest on the mortgages 
which have been running ever since the war. There are otherwise prosperous com- 
munities in southern Maryland where families could be maintained with a fair degree 
of comfort, except that nearly all the farms are mortgaged. Areas are now being 
abandoned from that cause throughout Maryland and the South. One of the most 
important causes of deterioration, Mr. Whitney says, is the method of agriculture 
which prevails throughout this region. The soils of Maryland are not exhausted, 
for there is sufficient plant food for innumerable crops; but they have been abused, 
and are not as productive as they should be. Probably about 40 per cent of the area 
of St. Mary County, Md., has a certain soil with a heavy subsoa, as valuable in its 
way and in much the same way as the limestone soil of Pennsylvania; yet it sells for 
from $1 to $3 an acre in forest and about $10 an acre in culuvation, while the soils 
of T^incaster County, Pa., sell at from $125 to $250 an acre. The same limestone soil 
and essentially the same climatic conditions extend down through the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, yet the land sells there at $10 to $20 an acre, rarely more than 
$40 or $50 an acre. In a certain area in St. Mary County, Md., there have b^n 
several good farms well kept up which grow from 15 to 20 bushels of wheat to the 
acTe. The Pennsylvania fanner grows from 25 to 35 bushels of wheat, and a larger 
yieUi of tobacco than the Maryland farmer. 

Mr. Whitney thinks that tlie soils of southern Maryland ought to have a higher 
value, and that the reason they have not is because of the social conditions and the 
methods of farming. The Maryland fann is seldom worked by the owner. There 
is usually an overseer, and fre<^uently a tenant farmer who farms in his own way for 
a portion of the crop, or occasionally for a money consideration. The crops grown 
are the ordinary staple crops of general agriculture — com, wheat, and to]^*co. 
W^tera competition and low prices make them scarcely profitable. The com is fed 
mainly to the work stock; the wheat is sold and sent off the farm in exchange for 
flour which is bought at a considerable increase in cost over what it would cost if it 
could be ground in the neighborhood. The farmer buys his meat, groceries, and 
frequently vegetables that he should have raised in his garden. There is no com- 
oarison between the improvident methods that prevail in some of the Maryland or 
Virginia communities and the thrifty methods of Lancaster County, Pa., and other 
Northern communities. 

^ncaster County farmer has on his table an abundance and great variety of 
foc^. The chances are that the meat was raised by himself, the vegetables grown 
m his rarden, the preserves made by the family from the product of the garden, and 
even the sugar produced on the (uace; and nothing but the tea, coffee, salt, and 
pepper purchased. As a rule,^ the families are large. The boys and girls are brought 
up to work on the farm, and it is rare for any of them to leave it. They commonly 
^ttle on a wrtion of it, or on some neighboring farm. The hums are small and the 
iaj)or isall done by the owner and his family. The girls are brought up to look 
after the house, and there is no expense for service. Very few products except 
tobacco and stock are sold from Lancaster County, Not only is all the corn and hay 
gro^ there fed to the stock, but it is often imported, so that more beef and mutton 
wheat is ground in near-by mills, and most of the products 
either used on the farm or manufactured there into a pr^uct that is 
usea m the district. In Lancaster and the other towns there is a ready market for 
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everything produced in the county, and the supply and demand are so nearly equal 
that very little is sent out or brought into the county. The result is a happy, (con- 
tented, and prosperous community, which people seldom think of leaving. 

Mr. Whitney concedes that the system which has prevailed so long in the South 
was satisfactory under the conditions of S()me years ago^ but declares that with the 
rapid improvement in industrial lines and in transportation facilities the old methods 
are no longer applicable. It seems t<> him that the trouble with the South is lack of 
business methods and lack of appreciation of changed conditions and opportunities. 
Other causes have operated in the same direction. The clean cultivation of cotton 
has caused a great oxidation and loss of organic matter, leaving thij soil poor in the 
organic substances necessary for the normal weathering of^stho soil, which would 
make the plant food available. In many areas it has also caused destructive erosion. 
Climatic conditions unfavorable for grain crops have also prevailed. The normal 
yield of grain in the South is about one-third of what it is in the North, probably 
because the greater humiditv favors extensive leaf development at the expense of 
seed. (871-873.) 


B. Principal molhodii of malntalnlngp fertility {sco &\bo Intoisive and 
extensire mlturej VII D, p. rxciv). — 1. Praotioe invarioui places. — Cklna. — Professor 
Kedzie, of the IVIichigan Agricultural College, says that according to Chinese tradition 
the soils of China have been in continuous cultivation for more fliaii 4,000 years; but 
they are still rich and prcKluctive, because everything is returned to the soil. The 
excrement of every kind of animal and of human beings is saved as if it were gold, 
to go back upon the land, and the consequence is that the soil has not fallen off in 
productiveness. (540.) 

France and Germany. — Mr. Dye says that in Germany and France fertilization by 
means of root and other crojis and manure has been practiced for more than a cen- 

I^. Wiley says: ^ 

“ Fifty years ago the yield of wheat in northern France—and that is the granaiw of Franco— was 
about 17 bushels to the acre. To-day the average yield of wheat on tluy<o same fields Is 28 bushels to 
the acre. Now, there is a system of agriculture which increases tho yield of the crop and at the wum* 
time enriches the soil. The soil of France, today, is more fertile than it was at tne time of Cresar, 
and will produce a larger yield.” 


Dr. Wiley attributes the increase to improvements in scientific agriculture mad(‘ 
in the last 50 years. While the land of Germany is not so rich, and the yield not so 
huge, the increa.se has been proportionately as great. (648. ) 

New England. — Mr. Batcheldeksuvs the’ more progressive farmers of New England 
are taking special pains to maintain tlie fertility of the soil. The Grange ancl other 
oiganizations have paid special attention to the use of different kinds of fertilizers, 
and have encourag^ farmers to exiieriment with them. (41 . ) 

New Jersey. — Mr. Ketchum thinks the pnxluctive condition of the soil is being kept 
op on most of the fanns in New Jersey. ( 135.) 

Mr. Dye says that in New Jersey, as long as 40 years ago, many of what had been 
considered the beet lands had Inren ahan<ioned to pasturage on account of exhaus- 
tion, but by the use of improved methods these soils have l)een restored to fertilitj^. 

Michigan.— Ih^oiesmyr Kedzie mentions a farm in Michigan which has lieen culti- 
vated for 40 years, with constantly increasing fertility, without a pound of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Only finished products liave been sold from the farm. The hay, 
com, com stalks, and all coarser material have been kept and hid to the stock, and 
only the stock, wool, butter, cheese, and occasionally a little wheat, have been sold. 
(549.) 

iffiwoM.— Mr. George thinks the soil of Illinois, where it has been properly man- 
aged, is more fertile now than when the prairie was first broken, and tnat this prom * 
ises well for the perpetual productiveness of the West. (223. ) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that there has been no decline in the producing capacity of 
the soil in northern and central Illinois, and he thinks there is none in southern Illi- 
nois. In central Illinois there is an increase rather than a decrease, due to rotation 
of crops, cultivation of clover, careful tili ng, and use of fertilizers. No commercial 
fertilizers are used in the State, so far as he knows. Many farms have been increased 
in productiveness one-fourth, and some one-half, merely by tilling. (249. ) 

North and South Daifeoto.— Mr. Budge says there is no decline in the productive 
power of the soil of North Dakota if it is handled rightly. The soil in the Ked River 
Valley is black loam to a d^th of about 1 foot to a foot and a half, with a heavy clay 
subsoil. Outside of the vamey the soil is lighter. As a nile, the soil has n()t lieen 
fertilized. Mr. Budge fertilized one piece of ground close to town, and raised 36 
bushels to the acre on it. ^proved nurming and careful management are growing 
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in favor. A good many fanners rest one-third of their land while they cultivate the 
other two-thirds. (849, 860. ) 

Mr. Prom says the soil of North Dakota is not declining in productiveness if it is 
taken care of, and it is being taken care of. There are farms tnat have been sowed 
to wheat for 15 years in succession; that is hard treatment, but the last year’s pn>- 
duction was wonderfully large, showing great strength and richness of the soil. 'The 
soil is a rich, black, heavy clay loam, about 24 inches deep, on a clay subsoil. It is 
easily brought up when run down. The only way it is rested is by summer fallow- 
ing — laying it over one year and letting we^s grow, then turning them down in 
August before they go to seed. Clover is not raised. ( 791. ) 

Mr. Greeley, of ^uth Dakota, says the very large fanns are running out, but a 
few of the farmers are maintaining the productive condition of the soil by keeping 
stock and rotating crops. Clovers can not be raised to any great atl vantage in tlie 
Dakotas, but in Minnesota the clover plant ranks with the stock in keeping up 
fertility. (937. ) 

Virgmia, — Mr. Wedderburn thinks that where the soil of Virginia has been prop- 
erly cultivated and fertilized the yield is larger than it has b^n in the past, lie 
knows from his own experience that it is possible to increase the yield largely by 
proper cultivation and fertilizing. (622.) 

Kentucky. — Mr. Nall does not think there has been any very great decline, on the 
whole, ill the productive condition of Kentmiky soils, generally speaking. The fer- 
tility has been kept up to about what it was 30 years ago. (811. ) 

2. Eotation of crops. — Mr. Whitney says there is no question but that, in gen- 
eral, a rotation or change of crops is of value in preventing undue waste of certain 
elements of plant food and unaue tendency toward a particular manner of cultiva- 
tion, yet in some instances a single crop has been grown on the same land for many 
years without any apparent deleterious effect, as on the eastern side of the Connec- 
ticut Kiver, near Hartford, where the broad-leaf tobacco has been grown continu- 
ously for 26 years, and the yield and quality are claimed to be as good as at the 
beginning, or better. The land, however, is fertilized. (874, 875.) 

Mr. Whitney adds that clover is one of the best renovators of the soil wbere it can 
be grown, but the most generally useful crop is the cowpea of the South, which is 
now ])eing used to a considerable extent in the North. (883. ) 

Mr. Wliitney refers to the enormous yields of potatoes obtained at Greeley, Colo., 
where rotation is practiced, f 884. ) 

Mr. George testifies that clover, blue grass, or timothy, in rotation with other 
crops, increases the fertility of the soil. Clover does not grow in the Southern 
States, but for the Northern States there is nothing equal to it. The thick foliage 
shades the soil and prevents its rapid decomposition. It also takes nitrogen from 
the air and deposits it in the soil. (223.) 

Mr. Dillingham believes in the cultivation of leguminous plants, such as beans 
and peas, in the South. (169.) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J,, explains the local custom as to rotation of 
crops to lie as follows: The first year fertilizers are used and potatoes are plantetl; 
the potato crop j)ay8 for the fertilizer. Potatoes are followed first by wheat, and 
then by clover and timothy, which are mowed the first year and generally used for 

S asture the second year. Where there is plenty of stock the land is improving. It 
oea not improve very much with the fertilizer alone. (128. ) 

Professor Da venihirt testifies that there is a piece of land at the University of 
Illinois on which corn haa lieen produced continuously for more than 20 years with- 
out fertilizing, and the yield per acre is only about 50 per cent of that of other 
unmanured land which has been devoted to diversified farming. The cost of rais- 
ing corn at the institution varied in 1898 from 15 to 45 cents a Dushel, according to 
the previous treatment of the land. (260.) 

Dr. Crowell says the custom of plowing in clover for fertilizing the soil, practiced 
amonj? the Pennsylvania Dutch, is also growing very rapidly in North Carolina, in 
the Pi^mont section as well as in the eastern section between Kaleigh and Goldsboro. 
He thinks this might be done, with clover or some substitute for clover, in all parts 
of the United States. (335. ) 

Mr. Graham says the farmers of North Carolina have improved their methods 
within a few years, and large areas have been sown in pease, not only for forag^e^ but 
to improve the land for the cotton crop. This has reduced the amount of fertilizers 
need^. The pease supply the ammonia, and it is a simple matter to supply the 
pl^phoric acid and potash. (433, 434.) 

Mr. Nall says the Kentucky farmers have increasetl their wheat yield by the use 
of stimulants, such as phosphate, etc., and that gives a chance to improve the land 
by some leguminous crop. Stock pease are used, and lately the United States Depart- 
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ment of A^culture has introduced a legume known as the soy bean, which the peo« 
pie are beginning to like very much as a forage plant and renovator of the soil. It 

K s vigorously on poor land, and the experiments with it have been very satis- 
ry. (811.) 

8. Cnltare of soil bacteria. — Mr. Whitney says that leomminous crop have tubercles 
on their roots containing large numbers of bacteria, ana by inoculation pure cultures 
can be made. Such cultures are for sale in Germany, and to a limited extent in this 
country. Many of the leguminous crops, e. g. clover, will not ctow unless these 
bacteria are in the soil, and by sowing pure culture over the land the yield may be 
doubled or more than doubled. It is only within 30 or 40 years that the soil bacteria 
have been recognized and their importance miderstood. (882^) 

Mr. Whitney says the newly discovered nitrpgin is really a pure culture of bacteria, 
which by their activities in the soil have rendered the plant food available by increas- 
ing the weathering, and also added nitrogen from the air. (874. ) 

4. Artiilcial supply of needed elements of plant food.— Professor Kedzib says that 
exhausted fertility can be restored to the soil to some extent by leguminous plants, 
but lost potash and phosphoric acid must lie returned by some form of commercial 
fertilizers. There is a natural development of fertility by the chemical changes 
which take place in the soil under natural conditions, making the elements of plant 
food more and more available; by adding to this the fertility of the soil may be 
built up. (549. ) 

Mr. Whitney says that the primary object of fertilization is the adaptation of soils 
to any desired crop or crops. Frequently the natural fertility is so low that it is 
unprofitable to raise a particular crop. Frequently,. again, even on very rich soil, the 
aim is to force the crop, a process w'hich Mr. Whitney compares to the fattening of 
stock with concentrated food. This is done especially with truck crops. The effect 
of fertilization is, first, the addition of plant food to the soil in such a form that the 
crops can immediately use it; secondly, an increase of decomposition of the soil par- 
ticles— that is, an increase in the weathering j^wer. 

One object is to improve the texture of the soil. Fr^uently a wet clay can be 
made more pliable and the drainage improved, or loose soil may be made more com- 
pi^t and retentive of moisture. At times, again, the fertilizers balance the ratio of 
soil constituents. In Maryland and in Pennsylvania there are small areas of soil 
derived from the disintegration of serpentine rocks, carrying a large proportion of 
magnesia, on which the application of lime sufficient to reverse the ratio restores the 
ferulity. Again, soil is frequently acid. The soils of Rhode Island are ve^ gener- 
ally so, and the addition of lime neutralizes this acidity and promotes fertility in a 
very marked degree. Acidity of the soil is much more prevalent than has hereto- 
fore been suppo^. (874.) 

LimUcaUm of soil anafw«w.— Mr. Whitney says one can not ordinarily tell simply 
by the examination of tne soil what is required to make it inore productive. That 
is a very embarrassing question to answer, liecause deterioration is quite as often due 
to lack of good management on the part of the farmers as to chemical or physical 
causes. Tne kind of crop a soil is adapted to can often be detennin^, but the chem- 
ical analysis does not clearly indicate whether it is fertile in its existing condition. 
(882.) 

Mr. Olohan has had samples of soils analyzed, but does not tl^k roil analysis 
yields practical results, because there are so many different conditions in one field. 
He thinks the character of soils can be determined by the eye. Where there is a 
luxuriant growth there is an abundance of nitrogen in the sou; if the fruit does not 
color well potash or phosphoric acid is needed. (596. ) 

€. Fertilizers.— 1. Muck.— Mr. Whitney thinks that it would be feasible to 
reclaim some of the so-called worn-out farms of Maryland and Virginia by the applica- 
tion of muck from the low places, but the cost would be too great unless these low 
places were adjacent to the land to be treated. The cheapest methods in other cases 
18 to grow cowpease and other green crops, which are sure to improve the land. 
(883.) 

8. Horse uaimre.— Mr. Acer, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the 
price of manure in Washington, D. 0.. is about 75 oenta to $1 for a 2-hor8e load. 
When a fanner pays $1 a load and hauls it out, he is paying a pretty good price, for, 
according to Professor Voorhees, of the New Jers^ Experiment Station, the averM 
ton of horse manure does not contain more than 28 pounds of plant food. With the 
improved stables the liquid portion goes into the sewer, and about all the farmer 
gets is dirty straw. Mr. Ager believes that if gardeners would work lees land at a 
time and enrich their land with leguminous crops, they would make more money 
than by hauling so much manure. (106. ) 

8. V§9 of eommoroial fertUiion in varioui looaUtiet.---ifa6McftuMtto.---BiKr. Sxookwill 
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says that the Massachusetts fanners, having been educated bv the farmers’ institutes 
and otherwise, now buy the needed elements of plant food very carefully, and do 
not waste money on fertilizers. (896^ 

New Jersey.— Mr. Colbs, of Salem County. N. J., testifies that commercial ferti- 
lizers are used a great deal in that section. (127. ) 

Ohio. -Mr. Miller estimates that there were sold and consumed in Ohio in 1899 
fully 200,000 tons of commercial fertilizers. The average cost to the farmer was 
about $17 a ton. Fertilizers are very much used in some sections of the State, and 
very little in others. Mr. Miller’s estimate for 1896 was 150,000 tons, showing an 
increase of 33J per cent in 3 years. (611.) 

N(yrth Carolina. — Mr. White testifies that commercial fertilizers are used a great 
deal in North Carolina near the cities and towns, but in the remote rural districts 
composts and lime are used. (423. ) 

Lower Mississippi Valley. — Mr. Ktlb, of Mississippi, testifies that no fertilizer is 
used in the Delta, and very little in the hill country. 

Fertilizer policy for the ^uth. also Methods of intensive culture vnthmU commer^ 

dal fertilizers, VIID 2, p. cxcv).— Mr. Hale declares that far too little fertilizer is used 
to the acre in the South, and that the use of low-grade fertilizers is a very serious 
hindrance to successful agriculture. The South does not understand the economic 
value of using the highest grade, and high prices are chained for inferior goods. 
(380.) 

Western States. — Mr. Whitney says the farmers of the West are not using fertilizers 
to any great extent, though the practice has increased a very little. (883. ) 

4. Efltect upon the yield. — Mr. (Joles, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that farmers 
in that section do not use more than 700 or 800 pounds of fertilizer to the acre for 
early potatoes. With this treatment there should be from 150 to 200 bushels an acre. 
The first potatoes are sold for about $3 a barrel of 2^ or 2J bushels, prices ranging 
from there down to $1 a barrel, and sometimes lower; the average for the season is 
not much more than $1.50. At these prices early potatoes are a profitable crop in a 
good season. (128.) 

Mr. liOVRioY, of Georgia, believes that if the farmers would put the same amount of 
money into making a fertilizer that they put into commercial fertilizers, the results 
would ])e better. (79.) 

In Mr. Hammond’s opinion the fertilizer business has been an unmiti^ted curse 
to the South. The people have been led to pay out their money for fertilizer when 
they ought to have kept stock and made their own manure upon the farm. (834. ) 

Mr. W HiTNEY agrees with Mr. Hammond that the use of fertilizers tends to make 
the farmer less careful. (882. ) 

Mr. Ageu testifies that some of the farmers of Maryland have used nitrate of soda 
on their hay crop. The use of 100 poundsof nitrateof soda to the acre, just as the grass 
was starting, has often increased the crop 1,200 to 1,500 pounds per acre. (108.) 

Mr. Wkdderbuhn says he has a little property within 12 miles of Washington, for- 
merly pine land. After cutting down the pines he fertilized liberally with phosphate 
and potash and leaves and muck, and can produce a very good crop. (Jther men 
who raise wheat in Fairfax County have done the same thing and produced as high 
as 30 and 35 bushels to the acre. A still better system would be to sow the land to 
black-eyed peas, rye, or other green crops, to improve the land. A Government 
employee bought a field of 30 acres adjoining Mr. Wedderburn’s land, fertilized it, 
set out fruit trees, and planted crimson clover and peas between the trees, and in 4 
years had a magnificent orchard. (622. ) 

Mr. Poole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, says that where lands are not 
fertilized they deteriorate very much, but the productiveness of the Alabama soils 
has Ixen increased by the use of fertilizers. Lands which 25 years ago were not pro- 
ducing a bale of cotton to 5 acres now make a bale to the acre. (924.) 

6. Composition and lonroes of supply. — ^Mr. Hale explains that a complete fertilizer 
contains phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. The phosphoric acid comes largely 
from the South Carolina rock phosphate, which is probably the cheapest source of 

« iate in the South. In the South the nitrogen is supplied by cotton-seed meal, 
is a low grade of fertilizer. Nitrogen is the most expensive element of plant 
food, costing from 16 to 20 cents a pound, against 5 cents for potash and kainite and 
7 cents cents for phosphoric acid. (380, 889. ) 

Mn Miller says the sources of supply of fertilizing ingredients are mainly Chicago. 
Omaha, and Kansas City for animal substances, and Florida, South CaroUna. ana 
Tennessee for minerals, while the potash comes wholly from Germany. Fertilizers 
are manufactured more laigely on the seacoast than in any other particular part of ^e 
States; next in order, perhaps, would be Chicago, the cattle center. (611. ) 
Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, says that the phosphate industry of his State 
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has declined in recent years because of the discovery of the Tennessee and Florida 
phosphates. (834.) 

Dr. Stubbs says that the fertilizers which are used very largely in sugar cane cul- 
ture in Louisiana are usually nitro^nous— cotton-seed meal and tankage (refuse from 
slaughterhouses), with small additions of acid phosphate. ^ Dr. Stubos explains 
that everything that can not be used otherwise in the slaugHterhouses is put into 
the refuse house, and after the oil is extracted from it the residual tankage, consisting 
usually of scrapings, blood, bone, meat, hides, and hoofs, is sent down to be used as 
fertilizer. Condemned animals are used for soap, not for tankage. Dr. Stubbs 
understands that the saving of tankage constitutes a large part of the profit of 
slaughterhouses. (774.) ^ 

6. Priees of fertilisers. — Mr. Miller, of Ohio, says there has been no marked dif- 
ference in the price c\f fertilizers in Ohio since 1895. There was a little increase on 
certain inc^ients in 1899, but the phosphates have been growing a little cheaper 
because of the enlarged territory from which mineral phospnates are derived. (611.) 

Mr. Graham believes that the advance in the price of fertilizers can not be due to 
anything but a trust. The raw material is controlled wholly or in part by the com- 
panies making the fertilizers. At the time of his testimony Mr. Graham was on a 
committee which existed to be able to show that the companies owned the phos- 
phate rock. Potash is imported 12 months ahead from Germany. The price of fer- 
tilizers was suddenly advanced from 15 to 25 per cent early in 19(X), although there 
is 60 per cent more phosphoric rock apparent in the world than was ever known 
before. The price is nigher in Wilmington than 100 miles inland. The prices are 
arranged according to the competition. Mr. Graham enumerates a number of 
fertilizer works in North Carolina, and says the Acme works at Wilmington are 
independent. (437.) 

7. Fertiliser laws.— 3f(2««ac/it«ett«.~~Mr. Stock well says it was the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station which first showed how the farmers were being cheated in fer- 
tilizers. The law on that subject, which was the first of its kind, was secured under 
the lead of Dr. Goessmanti, and has been followed by many other States. (894. ) 

Ohio, — Mr. Miller says the law of Ohio provides that manufacturers and dealers 
in commercial fertilizers shall apply annually for licenses and pay fees of $20 for each 
brand offered for sale in Ohio. The license is issued by the secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Each package offered for sale must be tagged to show the 
amount of nitrogen or its equivalent in ammonia and of phosphoric acid and potash. 
There have been several prosecutions under the law, but no convictions, because the 
manufacturers in every case have paid the penalty and promised to be good. (611.) 

Mr, Miller, as secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, is charged with 
the duty of analyzing commercial fertilizers, and not being a chemist he employs 
Professor Lord, of the Ohio State University, to make the analyses. Deputy inspec- 
tors of commercial fertilizers are constantly traveling over the State and securing 
samples from the open market and from the consumers for analysis in comparison 
with the samples submitted by manufacturers when applying for licenses. The 
actual amount of different ingredients in eat^h fertilizer is published and the report 
widely distributed. (610.) 

.dfaiama.— Mr. Poole testifies that there is a tax of 50 cents a ton on fertilizers 
sold in Alabama. Before offering his goods for sale the manufacturer applies to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for ta^, filing an analysis of his fertilizers, and the tags 
are supplied to him at the prescribed rate. The State Chemist at the agricultural 
college at Auburn analyzes all the fertilizers offered for sale, thus securing to the 
farmers the genuineness of the goods offered. On every sack of fertUizers is an 
analysis showing its constituents. The receipts from the tag tax are steadily increas- 
ing and now amount to about $100,000 a year. (920. ) 

JkmrabilUv of umform kffislalim,— Mr, Whitney alludes to the rather stringent 
laws governing the inspection and sale of fertilizers in most of the Eastern States, 
and says the subject has been taken up by the Depi^ment of Agriculture with the 
idea of having a more uniform system of laws, if possible, and of having national laws 
for the interstate trade. (874. ) 

8. Sewage and garbage. — Mr. Dye believes that sewage and garbage from cities 
would be of very great advantage if utilized upon the land. (93. ) 

Seuxige irrigatum a mhjedf&f fiUure inveHigatum.-^Ur, Whitney, chief of the Bureau 
of Mis in the United States Ifepartment of Agriculture, says he has never investi- 
gated sewage irrigation except quite incidentally. (883. ) 

D. Intenflwe and extensive caltiure.~l» Eaonomle ooniidaratioBf.— Dr. 

Texte explains the success of the British farmer, notwithstanding the high rentals 
paid for land, by the nearness of the market, and by the farmen %vifig learned by 
experience the necessity for careful culture. ( 144. ) 
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Dr. Crowell thinks that as a role American farmers have adopted intensive methods 
as fast as the demand hay ustified. They would not succeed if they put as much cap- 
ital into the land as the English farmer does. (341.1 

Mr. Whitney says there will be danger of the soils of the West becoming barren 
if the owners persist in cultivating the same crop year after year, as is now done in 
the Red River Valley and in some of the Central States; but by rotation of crops or 
by more intensive methods when the soils begin to wear out their fertility can be 
maintained and improved. The Western farmers say, very justly, that while they 
are getting 12 or 16 bubhels of wheat to the acre at a cost of 20 cents a bushel they do 
not care what becomes of the land; it is going to last the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration and they are not concerned as to what becomes of it afterwards. Mr. Whitney 
thinks it likely that a yield of 12 or 15 bushels can be maintained in the Red River 
Valley for a'long series of years. The soils are almost identical with the fertile wheat 
lands of Russia which have produced wheat for many generations. Yet he predicts 
that the time will come when the yield will be less than now and when the farmers 
will feel the need of fertilizing the soil better or of changing the crops and introduc- 
ing more intensive methods. With reference to present conditions he says ttiat 
farmers can not spend much money in maintaining the fertility of cheap lands. It 
is an economic question, not an agricultural one; they can not ai^ord the expense of 
maintaining the fertility of these lands until the lands become more valuable. (883. ) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that intensive farming is claiming the attention of the people 
of Georgia more than heretofore, and the utuization of manure has increased, with 
a favorable effect on production. Wages are increased because crops are more 
directly profitable. (915. ) 

2. Metiiods of intensive onltnre without commercial fertilisers. — Mr. Whitney sa 3 r 8 
that the lands of Eastern countries have been cultivated for hundreds and thousands 
of years. The fanners have saved all of the litter, excrement, and waste of the farm 
and put them back on the soil. They have had small holdings and use intensive 
cultivation. We use large areas — too large to manure with the ordinary waste from 
the farm — and roly upon commercial fertilizers, which have l)een introduced com- 
paratively recently and are lacking in organic matter. Mr. Whitney thinks that 
much harm has oeen done by constant and excessive use of commercial fertilizers 
without the intensive methods which should be employed with them. (882, 883.) 

Thorough tillage. — Mr. Hale contrasts a farm of 40,000 acres in the ^ramento 
Valley, where 8 furrows at a time are turned over by gang plows run by steam, with 
a little comer of 600 acres taken out of the same farm and owned by a woman, which 
is plowed by a single team of mules, harrowed and cross plowea, and again har- 
rowed and smoothed down. For a number of years the average yield of wheat has 
lieen 15 bushels an acre on the large farm and 36 bushels on the small farm. No 
fertilizers are used in either case. (392. ) 

Ramng of tobacco andpvieapples undercover. — Mr. Whitney testifies that even with 
the initial expense of an acre for covering the field with cheesecloth, the profit 
from the cultivation of Sumatra tobacco in the Ckmnccticut Valley is likely to be 
large. A crop of $1,400 worth is expected this year (1901) from an experimental 
plot of one-third of an acre. The same method has been used very successfully in the 
cultivation of pineapples in Florida, to protect them against frost, and seems to be 
coming into very extensive use in intensive farming; e. g., for the protection of truck 
crops from the frost and from drought on sandy soils. It is the intense heat of the 
middle of the day that hurts tender vegetables, unless they have plenty of moisture. 
When under cover they have a diffused and less intense sunlight. (876, 877. ) 

£• Size of flnrini. — 1. Size of farmi ia various localitiei.— iVew Jersey. — ^Mr. 
Coles estimates the average size of farms in Salem County, N. J., at a little less than 
100 acres. (130.) 

Wed Virginia. — Mr. Clohan, of West ViiginiiL says that in Berkeley and Jefierson 
counties a farm of 300 acres is counted a large farm. Some of the farms are l^ing 
divided up into smaller ones, (693. ) 

Georgia. — Mr. Hale says there is no bonanza farming in Geoigia, though there 
are some large cotton planters and some very large fniit and ve^table farms. (390.) 

Mr. Stevens says no particular number of acres is required for a farm in Geoi^^ 
Forty acres can be cultivated with 1 horse or 1 mule, and 80 acres is usually regaraed 
M a 2-horse farm. The farms run all the way from 1 to 100 plows; Mr. Stevens 
himself has run 100 at once. The land is usually a light, loamy soil that is easily 
cultivated. (910.) / s . j / 

— Mr. Dillingham, of Alabama, says the average farmer in his neighbor- 
hood M about 25 acres and raises about 8 bales of cotton, or on an average a little 
lesB^ which, with a little com, represents his total income. 
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Southern Stales.— Mr. Powbra says farms are as larce in the South as they are in the 
North, outside of the great grain-raising country. The South formerly had more laige 
farms than the North, but many of the original large plantations are now divid^ 
up into a great many small ones. (171.) 

Tennessee. — Mr. Hill, of Memphis, says that land in that vicinity is not owned in 
laige tracts as much as formerly; it is being cut up into smaller farms. (503.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, says there are a good many large plantations in that 
vicinity. By a large* planter he means one who makes 600 to 2,600 bales of cotton. 
In the delta the planters make an average of alxiut 10 or 12 bales of cotton to the 
mule; for 1,000 bales of cotton they use something like seventy-odd mules. (488. ) 

Mississippi. — Mr. NoRFLEE-r testifies that the negro can maintain his family splen- 
didly on 4) acres of Mississippi bottom land. They do not cultivate, as large an 
acreage in the Delta as^ on the hills. (486. ) 

Mr. Kyle says the land of Mississiimi is still owned in large tracts, though in many 
cases not so laige as before the war. That section of the country was formerly owned 
by large planters having large numbers of slaves; since the war the lands have been 
divided up. (465.) 

2. Advantages of the small farm. — There is no question in Mr. Powers’ mind that 
small farms are better than large farms. Where one man can direct the labor of 
others wisely, there are ten men who can direct their own lalx)r wisely. (187, 188. ) 

Mr. George thinks small faniis have an advantage over laige farms in more thorough 
cultivation and are more successful. Large farms are usually fanned in a slipshod 
manner. (221.) 

Mr. Wilson considers small farms a benefit so far as school advantages and social 
advantages are concemeil, and also a great benefit to the country at large. He thinks 
the law farm has no advantages over the small one; the small farmer is the only 
one he Knows of who has made any money of late. (249.) 

Mr. Poole says the smaller farmers in the sandy counties of Alabama are more 
progressive than the large farmers. Mr. Poole thinks that if the farmers could l)e 
induced to sell off their laiids in smaller tracts (than 320 to 2,000 acTes) it would be 
much better for the country as a whole, but the person who owns property paying 
from 10 to 15 per cent on the investment is very loath to part with it. (921^ 922.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says there is still a gooa deal of unoccupied land 
in that part of the country, and often one man has too much land. When he has a 
gwt deal too much the superabundance generally ruins him, and the land is then 
distributed properly. When the farms are smaller, the yield and the population can 
be doubled. (930. ) 

Mr. Hammond, a (cotton planter of South Carolina, declares: 

“ I know of no record in history where a race of small proprietors has been prosperou-s. Every where 
they seem to form the wretched residuum of labor after alf other occupations are supplied.” (8K). ) 


3. Bonansa farmi,— Mr. Brigham says the competition of Western farmers with the 
East has been a serious injury, but bonanza farmers do not compete more injuriously 
than small farmers would do. Many of the large farmers of the West lose money. 
Thw exhaust the soil and fail to take advantage of the rotation of crops. (17, 18.) 

Mlt. Jones adds that owing to the tendency of bonanza farmers to pro^ce only one 
crop, subdivision of their farms might lessen competition in that particular product, 
but it would increase the pressure of competition as to other products, so that there 
would be no material difference. While production on a large scale is economical in 
manufacturing, the intense api)lication and j^rsonal interest of the farmer as to his 
own farm make small farming more economical than bonanza farming. (38.) 

Mr. WiwoN testifies that Sullivan’s farm in Ford and Champaign coffnties and 
other bonanza farms in Illinois have been broken up, but he thinks the size of the 
ordinary fann has increased in the last 25 ye&n. (249.) 

Mr. Budge says there are several big farms in North Dakota, and mentions one of 
about 7,000 acres. He adds that ho would like to see them all out of the way. They 
take up so much spa^ that they hurt the school districts The owners ship in their 
supplies and ship their wheat out, and ship their men in and out. The plowing is done 
witn gang plows, and 4 horses or mules to each plow. One man with such a team 
can plow about 5 acres a day, or with good soil a little more. Gang plows operated 
by steam have been tried, but do not work. One man can handle loO acres on a farm 
of that kind. The employees are generally single men. The farm owners hire a crew 
in the spring and let them go in the fall, except one or two to take care of the farm. 
Mr. Budge thinks some of the big farms are profitable and some are not, depending on 
how they are handleil. The land has grown in valua^ and money is made in that 
way. lie mentions in particular the Graudin and Dalrymple farms as having made 
money. (860, 851.) 
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Mr. Prom says the effect of bonanza farming is not good. The bonanza farmers do 
not patronize the villages, but sto in goods from the East, and act as wholesale 
grocery houses for themselves. Tiiey are also probably a drawback in the way of 
school privileges, which they do not need, and if there are small farms wedged in 
between bonanza farms the occupants suffer. The bonanza farms are divio^ up 
into different parts, with a foreman for each part. Each has a little villa^ of its 
own. The hired nelp are usually single men; onljr the foreman is married. The 
bonanza farms are well conducted upon strictly business principles, the farming is 
done more scientifically and economically than on the small farms, and the percent- 
age of profit is laiger; but the general results to the people of the country are not 
good, and the people would generally favor the abolition of bonanza farming. 
(791,792.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, considers bonanza farming a curse to the country 
and to the man who tries it. If carried too far, after the population gets more dense, 
it will keep thousands of men from having homes of their own. It employs men in 
squads, thus eliminating their individuality and independence. Those employed on 
these farms have to work with the worst kind of men. The soil is abused, and then 
goes to other people in small holdings to be built up by careful rotation, stock farm- 
ing, and tillage. The bonanza farms are owned largely by men who spend their 
money in the citi^ or in other States. They rob the public schools, and detract 
much from the social life of the country. Mr. Greeley does not know of one very 
large farm that has been running for some time that is now paying, and says bonanza 
farming is on the d^rease. (934. ) 

Mr. Hanley considers the bonanza farm a detriment to the community, and believes 
that they are profitable only because of advantages in the direct shipping of grain. 
(279.) 

Mr. Dye, of New Jersey, believes that the subdivision of bonanza farms into small 
tracts would be beneficial by increasing the population and giving employment to 
more people. The opportunity to use improved machinery on a very large scale on 
these farms tends to make their competition disastrous to Eastern farmers. (94, 96. ) 

Mr. Powers says all the big farms, including the Dalrymple farm in Dakota, are 
in the market for breaking up, just as the big farms of southern Minnesota have 
been cut up. (188.) 

F* Reclamation of swamp lands. — 1. Tide marihei. — Mr. Whitney says it 
is estimated that there are 168,000 acres of tide marshes along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and several million acres along the Pacific coast, which, if protect^ from the 
tide and drained, would be of value in agriculture. Marshes have also an effect upon 
the value of adjacent land because of the prevalence of mosquitoes and disease. The 
Department of Agriculture has been applied to recently from many sources to suggest 
means of reclaiming the tide marshes and inland swamps of the United States, partly 
for their agricultural value and partly for the increase of healthfulness of the sur- 
rounding land. Malaria and similar diseases have contributed greatly to the dis- 
comfort of many of the Atlantic coast States, and in many cases areas and industries 
have been abandoned because of the unhealthfulness of the neighboring marsh lands. 
These causes have prevented to a large extent the settlement of some of the Southern 
States, and have caused the abandonment of other lands. (864.) 

Mr. Whitney says it is desirable to reclaim the swamps of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts not only for their great agriculture value, but for the welfare of the surround- 
ing country. Certain portions of the city of Washington, for example, have been 
rendered almost uninhabitable by the conditions prevailing. There should be a 
levee with gates to let the water out which would shut when the tide comes up, as 
in the rice lauds of the South. This protection, together with the necessary drain- 
age of the soil itself, would reclaim the land, and an appreciation of property aggre- 
gating thousands and thousands of dollars would result. It has been estimateotnat 
the reclamation of the mareh lands adjacent to Jersey City would cost al^ut 
13,000,000. The plans for this work are under consideration, and the reclamation of 
laige areas has already been undertaken. The disastrous effects of the swamps are 
keenly felt by summer residents along the coasts of Long Island, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia. Besides being unpleasant, tne mos- 
quitoes carry mtUaria, and other fatal fevers are prevalent. (881. ) 

Mr. Whitney says a plan has recently been proposed to the Department of Agri- 
culture for the reclamation of a larae area of swamp land in Long Island, in order to 
treat the swamp for mosquitoes ana control the malaria, and it fi probable that tiiat 
plwi will be carried out (881. ) 

Mr. Whitnev predicts thAt legislation will be necessary in the case of the marsh 
lands of Marshfield, Hass., and that their reclamation is likely to be a oompUcated 
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matter. It is a matter concerning the State rather than the National Government* 
nnless it should interfere with the channels of the harbor. (882. ) 

It seems to Mr. Whitney that the drainage of swamps for th^ purpose of controh 
ling mosquitoes and preventing malaria is work primarily for the individual and 
secondly for the State, not for the National Government. It is unlike the develop- 
ment of harbor privileges and the improvement of rivers in that it affects to the 
locality in which it i^ conducted. (881.) 

2. Inland iwamps.— Mr. Whitney says that many areas of swamp lands and some 
laige areas of cola, wet clays are unproductive or have been abandoned because of a 
small accumulation of water whiiih needs only to be removed by soine artificial 
means. It is estimated that one-fifth of Michigan is swamp land. During the year 
1893, 26,985,000 feet of tile drains were laid in Illinois, mainly in the northern and 
central parts of the State, where there were 28 or 29 feet of tile laid to each acre cul- 
tivated. In Douglas County there were 85 feet and in Livingston County 78 feet to 
each acre cultivated. As late as 1880 lands could be purchased in the Vermilion 
Swamp in Livingston Countv for from $3 to $5 per acre; since these lands have been 
drain^ they are valued at from $60 to $90 per acre for general farm purposes. As a 
result of the widespread drainage in Illinois and Michigan, the swamp lands have 
become most productive, the health of the region has been much improved, and the 
public roads have been kept in much better repair. (880.) 

Mr. Millee says Ohio has very ample drainage laws, executed by towiwhip trus- 
tees and county commissioners, which have been almost universally availed of in 
parts of the State requiring drainage. The county incurs a considerable part of the 
expense in paying the engineers, commissioners, and trustees; the remainder is 
raised by assessment according to benefits, deferre<l payments being placed on the 
tax duplicate as other taxes are. Money is raised at the time by selling bonds, 
though in many cases the counties are able to pay the expenses outright, and col- 
lect on the tax duplicate afterwards. The State Board of Agriculture has from its 
org^ization published important papers and lectures on the subject of drainage. 
Ohio has no very large amount of imreclaimed swamp lands. (608. J 
8, Heed of drainage in the Weet— Mr. Whitney testifies that soil investigations in 
the Salt Lake Valiev have shown that it would be possible to reclaim a fiirro tract 
of salt land west of Salt Lake City, and that perhaps this should lie done; out the 
State is debarred by its constitution from takii^ any part in internal improvements, 
as is done in Minnesota and some other of the (Antral WesU^rn States, and by reason 
of the lack of drainage laws it would lie almost impossible for the landowners to 
drain any considerable part of the area without the written consent of every indi- 
vidual land owner affected. In the attempts that were made it was not found possi- 
ble to get such con-sent. (880, 881. ) 

It seems to Mr. Whitney that drainage legislation is one of the important problems 
for the Western country, where some remedy must lie found for the accumulation 
of seepage water and alkali from leaky ditches and overirrigation, either through 
State or national legislation. Land owners should be given recourse for the recovery 
of damages in civil suits, in case of such injury by see[3age. (880.) 

G. Forestry. — Mr. Whitney says that another important means for the recla- 
mation of poor or abandoned lands is the reforestation and protection of timber from 
fires and a more rational method of cutting timber. This is one of the important 
remedies applicable to areas in which there seems at present no other mode of 
improvement. ( 878. ) 

1. Belation of foretti to tho water lupply.— Mr. Hamilton explains that a fbrest acts 
aa a reservoir, preventing the water from flowing off; it jien'olates into the soil and 
fills the river gradually, continuing the flowing of springs and streams during the 
entire season. The deforesting of a district takes away its reservoir character, so that 
the water that falls runs off nearly at once into the streams, resulting in destructive 
floods, while a slight drought dries the streams up. (363, ) 

Mr. Grebley testifies that only a few years ^o there were whole counties of pine 
and hemlock at the headwaters of the Mississippi and its tributaries, under wnich 
there were deep mosses from 6 inches to a foot deep. Mr. GreeW has seen snow 
and ice in this moss in shady places as late as the middle of June. The snow melted 
slowly, and it took months for the water to ooze through the moss and deep surface 
loams. Millions did not have to be spent to ward off floods, nor did the streams 
nearly dry up as they do now. Vast remons which were thus protected have been 
strip]^ of the pine and hemlock, and the slashings burned over, until now one hot 
March day sends a winter’s snow rushing into overflowing streams. (944. ) 

Mr. Naptzgeb says the preservation of the forests on the Pacific fllo<ie, and par- 
ticularly in California, where there it so much irrigation, is of vital importance. The 
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destruction of the forests destroys the water storage, and also reduces the rainhilL 
according to very competent engineers. (966.) « 

8. Purposes and methods of forestry.— Professor Fbbnow, director of the New York 
State Coll^ of Forestry, defines forestry atf'the business a^d art of producing wood 
crops and deriving a revenue therefrom. It implies a continuous succession of prof- 
itable forest growth from which profit may be continuously derived, just as profit is 
continuously derived from the use of the soil for food crops. The forester differs 
from the lumberman chiefiy in that he has regard to the future, as well as to the 
present, and sacrifices some present profit to the future welfare of his forest. On 
account of the long time which the crop requires to mature, from 60 to 100 years and 
more, the bufflness is not suitable for the small capitalist. The farmer can profitably 
practice sylviculture on hie wood lot, according to the principles outlined in Farmers' 
Bulletin No. 67. United States Department of Agriculture, entitled Forestry for 
Farmers. But the farmer’s wood lot is not suitable for the production of log timber. 
It is fit only for growing firewood, posts, and poles of small dimensions. tim- 
ber must be grown on Tara conti^ous areas by large capitalists, who can afforcl to 
have their capital tied ^ for a long time, and are not tempted to cash it as soon as 
it becomes possible. Forestry a^rds a safe continuous investment, with sure, 
though comparatively small, returns. It is peculiarly a business for States and com- 
munities to undertake. (ICWl, 1002. ) 

Mr. Fernow says that so long as virgin supplies of timber, which have cost nothing 
to produce, compete in the market, there is little inducement to apply money to the 
production of woo<l croT>8. The time seems to have come, however, when those who 
now begin to look out for the future may expect to reap their reward. This is espe- 
cially true of certain kinds of timber supply, such as pulp wood. (1002. ) 

Mr. Fernow says that the most difficult problem in the management of forests is 
protection against fire and getting rid of the d6bris that comes from logging, when 
the brushwood can not lie disposed of. Attempts to utilize the brushwood have 
not so far succeeded financially. Constant patrol seems to l)e the onlv help against 
fire. All other means seem to be more exj^ensive and less effective. “(1004.) 

8. Forestry in Oermany.— Mr. Hamilton thinks that some large owners of timber 
lands select trees to cut so as to keep the growth about even, allowing the rest to 
grow, and when that matures, cut it all off and reforest. The German method is to 
take out at first the l)etter portions and allow' the rest to grow for 30 or 40 years. 
The forest is then nearly uniform, and is allowed to grow' for another 30 or 40 years, 
when it is fully matured and the entire section is cut off and reforested. The German 
foresters plant trees of Wgh value, mostly the conifera, and they also plant trees of 
inferior quality that will grow up among the cone-baring trees and prevent the 
growth of lower limlis upon the latter. After a w'hile the inferior trees are cut out 
and the others allowed to grow. (365. ) 

Mr. Hamilton states on the autnority of a recent ofl5cial report that the German 
Government receives annually about $96,000,000 from forests, of which about 
$66,000,000 is clear profit There are many districts where no taxes whatever are 
levied, the forests supplying all the revenues for schools and roads. (364.) 

4. Forest lands of Hew York State.— Mr. Fkrnow’, director of the New Y^ork State 
(follege of Forestry, states that the forest commission of New York State was estab- 
lished in 1886 to take chaige of the forest reservations in the Adirondacks, amount- 
ing at that time to some ^,000 acres. The State now controls about 1,500,000 
acres. The commission exercised the power to cut timber by selling stumpage to 
lumbermen, and the woods continued to he culled of the valuable spruce and pine, 
just as l^fore. This led to the insertion of a clause in the constitution which forbids 
the cutting of any trees on the State lands, as well as the building of railroads over 
them. This clause prevents the application of forestry to the State lands. 

For the purposes of a demonstration on a small scale, showing how a forester 
w'ould manage a forest property, the State College of Forestry was established and 
put in chai^ of 30,000 acres of land which the State bought and turned over to 
Cornell University for the purpose. The university holds the title to the land for 
30 years, and is expected to conduct the experimente out of the profits of the for^ 
Itself, with the help of a working capital of $30,000, which the State provided to 
start with. 

The college tmet is typical of the Adirondack woods, being chiefiy a hard wood 
for^, from which the white pine and, to a great degree the spruce, have been culled 
by lumbermen. The policy adopted is to replace the old decrepit natural forest 
with a new more valuable forest. It is required that this be done with the profits 
of the barest of the old crop. A contract has been made under whi(^ a rulroad 
has been built into the tract a market is provided, both for the logs and for the 
cord wood, which is 8 or 4 times as great in volume aa the loga 8im the oonilen 
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are more valuable than the hard wood, the young conifiers are saved in the logging, 
and occasionally seed trees of conifers, as well as of hard woods, are left. It seems 
best, however, under existing conditions, to supplement the natural supply of young 
gro^Hh by planting. Laige nurseries have occordingly been established in which 
the trees are grown from the seed and transplanted to the woods when 2 or 3 years 
old. More than 1,000,000 seedlings are now on hand. Planting is necessary only 
for the conifers. A mixture of hard wood in the forest is desirable, but enough 
grows without assistance. ( 1000-1003. ) 

5. Forestry in Pennsylvania. — Mr. Hamilton thinks Pennsylvania has the best 
forestry laws of any State in the Union. Authority has been gnmted to purchase 
lands on the headwaters of the Allegheny, Susquehanna, and^^Delaware rivers for 
the purpose of protecting the water supply of the cities situated on those rivers. The 
Forestry Commissioner has authority to purchase lands at tax sales, and the Forestry 
Commission has authority to condemn lands for forestry purposes. Some lands have 
been purchased outright. It is hoped that the State will soon have many thousands 
of acres reforested and preserved from fire. By a proper system of reforesting Penn- 
sylvania can, in 90 years or less, pay a large part of the exposes of government from 
the income derived from forests, and in the meantime give profitable employment 
to many citizens in planting and maintaining the forests. (304. ) 

Mr. Hamilton says that mrmerly large areas of Pennsylvania hemlock timber were 
cut simply for the Dark, and the trees left to decay or burn on the ground; but in 
the districts cut in recent years everything has been cleared up, the wood being used 
for building purposes and for paper. (364. ) 

6. Forestry leg^lation advocated. — Mr. Greeley is deeply impressed with the 
importance of doing something to preserve the young second growth evergreens, and 
as much as possible of the evergreen forests of the Northwest. Great parks of these 
evei^greens, particularly at the heads of great rivers and on poor nonagricultiiral 
lands, should be preserved. Thousands spent by Congress in this w’ay would save 
the expenditure of millions for dikes to save the country along the Lower Missis- 
sippi. The stripping of thfe great evergreen forests is producing desert conditions 
f^her east from the mountains every year. Mr. Greeley declares that the greatest 

a Congress can do for the nation to-day is to set aside immense parks at the 
of all the great streams to hold the snow. (944. ) 

Mr. Naftzger ^poses the transfer of the forest reservations from the Interior to 
the Amcultural Detriment, under which he thinks they would be much better 
patrolled and protected. (966'. ) 


vm. ntBIGATION. 


A. Its extent and importance.— l. Early hiitory of irrigation in America.— 

Mr. Mead, expert in chaige of irrigation investigations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, says irrigation is mr from being a recent development in the United States: 

“In many parts of the Southwest, notably In northern N^w Mexico and Arizona, there are well- 
defined remains of Irrimtlon works which have outlived by many centuries the civilization to which 
they belonged. Near Las Cruces, N. Mex., is an irrigation ditch which has an unbroken record of 
over 800 yean of service. The Spanish settlers along the Rio Grande were irrigating their gardens 
70 years before the settlement of Jamestown. It is true, however, that irrigation by English-speaking 
people is only about 60 years old. For its beginnings we must go to Utah where the little hand of 
Mormon emigrants were compelled to adopt it to save themselves from starvation. It was 20 years 
after the beginnings in Utah that irrigation came to be an important factor in the growth and settle- 
ment of Colorado and California. It is an interesting fact that the earlier attempts in jhese two 
States where irrigation has assumed the greatest importance were made at the same time. The dis- 
oove^ of gold in California created the overland trail and opened the great interior valleys of the 
arid West to miners and stock raisers. At the stage stations, bordering on streams and in the vicinity 
of mining camps, men without any knowledge or experience built small, rude ditches and turned 
water on the thirsty soil. In every Instance work was began without apparent consideration of 
future necessities, and by men to whom the whole subject was strange and new. It is only by under- 
standing this lack of direction and the haphazard methods which prevailed in the beginnings of our 
age that we can understand the present situation.” (1060.) 

Ckilorado was the first of the arid States to assume public control over the diversion 
of water from streams. In providing for this control it was necessary to know the 
capacities of the different ditches in use. Mr. Mead was employed during 2 sum- 
mer vacations by the State engineer to make official measurements of the capacities 
of the irrisation ditches of the State having adjudicated rights to water. These were 
the first of such measurements made. After 2 years of this vacation employment 
Mr. Mead resigned his professorship in the State Agricultural Colley to become 
assistant State engineer, but retumea to the college in 1986, when a school of irriga- 
tion was created, as professor of irrigation engineering. This was the first professor- 
ship of that branch of engineering in the country. (1049.) 
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2. Neoeiiity of irrigatton in the Weit.— Mr. Mead says; 

“There are few countrieR in which irrigation ig dcRtincd to a«mme greater importance than In the 
United Statea. Throughout nearly all that portion of the country weat of the one hundredth merid- 
ian successful agriculture Is not possible without it, while each year sees an increase in Its use east of 
that meridian. Leaving out of consideration Alaska and the recently acquired insular possessions, 
In some of which Irrigation is already an Important factor, the area of the United States east of the 
one hundredth meridian is 1,648,830 square miles. West of that meridian there are 1,448,849 square 
miles. Taking this meridian as an ^proximate division of the humid and arid portions of the 
United States, they stand In a ratio of about 68 to 47. The humid portion is, however, somewhat 
larger than this. There is a narrow strip of well-watered territory along a part of the Pacific coast, 
and scattered throughout the arid region there are relatively small areas with a rainfall considerably 
above that of the surrounding country, and where crops can be grown without irrigation. Making 
the one hundredth meridian the eastern boundary of the arid region is also purely arbitrary. The 
decrease in moisture begins 600 miles east of the Rocky Mountains, and gradually but Irregularly 
increases as they are approached. Taking Into consideration these minor mcxlificatlons of the rough 
division changes the percentag^o of humid to arid land to a ratio of about 60 to 40. 

“Within the limits of the arid region it is not too much to say that irrigation is the basis of civilized 
life. In many of the arid States the value of the crops grown oy irrigation exceeds the output of the 
mine or the profits of the factory. 

“By providing an abundant food supply, moreover, irrigation has made possible the operation of 
many mines and the development of important Industries. Irrigation has also beautified the land- 
scapes of the W'ater areas, lessening the dust and discomfort, and rendered life more healthful and 
more attractive. The oases of fruit and foliage and the marvelous beauty of the gardens and orchards 
of southern California have done as much to fill the transcontinental trains from the East with 
health and pleasure seekers as has the healthful and enjoyable climate of that region. • • • The 
cities of Phoenix, Reno, Boise, Salt Lake, and Denver are almost as much the creation of irrigation 
as the farms and orchards which surround them.” (1060.) 

3. Area irrigated.— Mr. Mead says that in every State, including even California, 
the leading irrigation State of the country, the irrigated area is a very small propor- 
tion of the total. ( 1069. ) 

Mr. WniTNKV says the public lands of the arid States amount to 660,000.000 acres. 
Only 3,600,0(X) acres in these States wer<i irrigated in 1899, and according to the 
estimates of the Geological Survey, only 74,000,000 acres are capable of being irri- 
gated. Many areas have been abandoned after being settled because of the extreme 
scarcity of water. (862.) 

4. The iomiarid region.— Mr. Mead says there is a very large district, embracing 
the western portion of Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, w hich was first 
settled in the humid parts, but is settled sufliciently in the western or semiarid parts 
to render irrigation ^iroblems important. This is in some respects among the best 
parts of the arid region, because the ditches can be built at small cost, the country 
l»eing well adapted to the distribution of water, and a comparatively small amoimt is 
required to supplement the rainfall. Farther west, w ith only 10 inches of rainfall, 
more moisture must bo supplied by irrigation than where there are 20 inches of 
rainfall and less evaporation. 

Mr. Mead submits the following problems affecting this central region: In the 
Dakotas it is very expensive to bring water from the Missouri River. In Nebraska 
there is uncertainty at present regarding the State law ; but as the North Platte can 
not be utilized to any great extent in the West, and the Louiie is a good stream, 
Nebraska has in these tw o rivers an opportunity for very large development. In 
Kansas the question is as to the extent of the underflow, and whether it is practi- 
cable to pump it up. In Texas, and also through Arizona and New Mexico, there is 
a considerable territory irrigable from springs and wells. (1070. ) 

Mr. Whitney, Chiei of the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, says the semiarid region of the country extends generally from the one 
hun(lredth meridian to the foot or the Rocky Mountains. It has from ! 5 to 20 inches 
of rainfall yearly, but so distributed that only w’casionally are the conditions favorable 
for crops. In favorable seasons the crops are goo^l, but in 3 years out of 5 there are 
disastrous droughts, and the profits of the 2 successful years are Ufsed up. With 20 
inches of rainfall, about half the rainfall of the Fast, provided it is fairly well dis- 
tributed, good crops can lie grown in the semiarid regions, but the uncertainty and 
unequal distribution of the rainfall has caused the almndonment of many farms. 
With 1^ than 16 inches of rainfall lands are seldom or never successfully cultivated 
except in certmn areas in Washington and California. Mr. Whitney says the problem 
of the semiarid regions is perhaps one of the most serious problems in the agriculture 
of this country. In the far West aridity can be overcome where irrigation is prac- 
ticable^ but so far as known there is no bright future for irrigation m most of the 
^miand remon. In 1889 there were only :K),(XX) acres of land under irrigation in 
Kansas, and only 67,000 acres under irrigation in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas; and the possibilities of getting water are small in comparison with 
the areas which need to be watered. (861.) 

6. Ini^stion in the Bait and Sonth.-— Mr. Mead says that while irrigation will never 
“^ve th^mportanoe in the East that it has in the We^ there is every reason to believe 
that it will he laxgdy employed throughout the humid regions in the growing of 
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high priced and special products. Work done in Connecticut^ Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey shows that in the growing of small fruits irrigation is exceedingly profit- 
able, and it is already being largely utilized in market gardening. The cranberry 
mwers of Wisconsin and mrmers in the sandy pine lands of the Northwest are 
beginning to irrigate in order to get crops started and a sod established. The tobacco 
growers of Connecticut use irrigation to some extent in growing fancy varieties. In 
the South irrigation seems certain to have a very large usefulness. Within 5 years 
more land has been brought under irrigation in southern Louisiana and southern 
Texas than in any single State of the arid region during the same period. Irrigation 
in these States is quite different, from an engmeering standpoint, from that of the arid 
regions, where there is a rapid flow away from the mountains and the water is con- 
ducted by gravity. In the South the streams are practically stationary. The canals 
are simply bank^ reservoirs; instead of cutting below the surface of the ground two 
banks are built, sometimes 200 feet apart, and tne width of the canal has nothing to 
do with the cost of construction. The water is then pumped up from the river mto 
the canal and the current is caused by turning water out at different points rather 
than by the inclination of the land. This method of inigation is being extended 
throughout an area about 200 miles long and 50 miles wide. 

The first canals were taken out of sluggish streams flowing into the Gulf, but when 
the value of the rice product became established and land rose in value from $5 to 
|50 and $100 an acre, it was seen that those streams would not supply the need, and 
the pumping stations are now being supplemented largely by wells, hundreds of which 
are going down in Louisiana. A ^udy is being made to determine the source of that 
water supply; if it is reenforced from the Mississippi, irrigation from wells can be 
indefinitely extended. ( 1069. ) 

Mr. Mead predicts that the South is also likely to develop irrigation in the grow- 
ing of forage crops, wherever water can be obtained at sufficiently low cost. Alfalfa, 
for example, which in the middle East freezes out in the winter, will live through 
the winter and become a perennial in Louisiana. (1070. ) 

Mr. Mead says the economic and legal phases of irrigation have already ceased to 
be sectional questions. Where development has gone far enough in the East the 
same questions arise as in the West. In the South, also, the question has come up 
as to who has the better right to the water where the supply is not equal to the 
demand, and some system of priorities will have to be established there. On one of 
the streams last year so much water was phmped out that the river changed its 
direction and ran up stream for 50 miles, and salt water came in from the Gulf and 
rendered useless the pumps farthest downstream. In like manner, if there should 
be in the East any considerable demand on the streams the right to take water will 
be called in question. ( 1070. ) 

6. PoMibilities of irrigation.-^Mr. Powers thinks the nation has not begun to wake 
up to the possibilities lying before the country as the result of irrigation. The devel- 
opment of irrigation, however, will have to wait for transportation and markets. If 
the Western States can develop a market for fruits or anything which will bear trans- 
portation to the East, there will be successful farming on a large scale. Mr. Powers 
oellevea that this market will be developed within* the next 25 or 30 years. (182. ) 

Mr. Mead remarks that prolmbly not more than 10 per cent of all the lands of the 
arid region can be irrigatea, while of the arid lands still remaining public the irrig^ 
ble portion is certainly not over 5 and probably not over 2 per cent, the easily irri- 
gatcJl lands having passed into private hands. The public lands along many rivers 
requiro more water than the streams contain. But a small fraction of the Columbia 
River can be used, not alt of the Colorado can be utilized, and it is doubtful if the 
Missouri can ever be completely used. (1063, 1066. ) 

Mr. Whitney says that, unfortmiately, nearly all of the water in California, Wash- 
ington, and certain parts of Arizona and New Mexico has already been appropriated 
and is now used to its fullest extent, except such as may be added by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs for the storage of waste waters. There are areas in Montana, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, however, where there is still some available water. It is estimatea 
that about 74,000,000 acres can be irrigated by the construction of reservoirs. The 
possibilities of irrigated soil are veiy peat for special crops, especially fruit crops 
and alfalfa, but it no longer pays to impte wheat. (878.) 

California, — ^Mr. Naptzgbb believes tnat laige portions of the arid lands of Cali- 
fornia, but never even approximately all of it, can be irrigated by extensive dams 
and reservoirs. (951.) 

B. Water liahts*— 1. EaMitity for legiilmtioiL— Mr. Mead emphasizes the 
necessity of laws ror the regulation and control of streams: 

^tli jnstaiiiiecetiaiT for tho farmer to know whe owns the water he luea os ft la Ibr him to know 
that he has title to the loM that he cnltiTatea. In the aiid rafton of the United States the ehaiaoter 
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of titles to water has an especial importance, because of the scarcity of the supply. With very few 
exceptions, there is more irnmble land alonx the river than the stream will serve. Hence, whoever 
controls the stream practical^ controls the land on which it is used, because he can dictate what 
land shall be made productive and what lands must remain forever arid and almost worthless.** 
( 1061 .) 

The importance of adequate water laws, Mr. Mead goes on to sav, was not at first 
appreciate. The settlers in Utah had to build and operate ditches to keep from 
starvation, and it was some years before they began to stud^ water rights. There 
was no nc^ of Isolation, b^use the people were all practically of one faith, and 
their religious advisers were also their directors in temporal affairs, including the set- 
tlement of quarrels over water, but in recent years litigation has been a conspicuous 
feature of irrigation development in Utah, and there is great need of a good code of 
water laws. In California millions of dollars had been invested in canals before the 
controversy arose over riparian rights. Another reason assigned for the n^lect of 
this legislation is that many of the states interested in irrigation lay partly within the 
humid region, and the humid portions having been first settled, the importance of 
irrigation was not realized by the first inhabitants, who framed the earlier laws. 
Even the irrigators did not for a long time realize the difference between the institu- 
tions of arid and humid lands, the prevailing idea in the early settlements being that 
they were to create communities the counterparts of those they had left in the East, 
and the early settlers, as a rule, opposed any legislation which would restrict or 
define their rights or make rivers public property and provide for their systematic 
disposal, as is done with public land. It was not until the growing scarcity of water 
began to rob some of the lower ditches that any headway could made in legisla- 
tion, but as ditches multiplied it was seen that when the demand for water was 
greater than the supply, tnose at the head of the stream could take all the water, 
“while those lower down, unless protected by law, must see their fields parch and 
their crops wither whenever the stream ran low.’* The ditches of the Greeley colony, 
for instance, were on the lower end of the stream, and they were robbed by ditches 
built later farther upstream. ( 1052. ) 

In many of the States and Territories there is no orderly procedure for the settle- 
ment of water rights. Controversies are sure to arise in such cases between the 
owners of the ditches along the stream, and where the irrigators are lawless the dams 
and head gates are often torn out. The courts have authority to adjudicate the 
rights, but the litigation is very costly and never finally settles anything. In a 
California case, which Mr. Mead regards as typical, “A” brought suit against “B,” 
and wasdecre^ to have the first right to tne water of a stream, and “B” was 
enjoined from interfering with “A’s^ use. “B” then brought suit against “C” 
and “ C was enjoined from interfering with “ B’s” use. “ C ” thereupon instituted 
a suit ly^inst “A,” and the latter, relying upon the fact that there had been two judg- 
ments in his favor alreadv, put up a weak defense, and “C’^ was decreed to have a 
superior right to “A.” 3ir. Mead thinks that some orderly tribunal should have 
been provided at the outset to manage and dispose of the water of the streams as 
the Government has disposed of the public lands. If that had been done, records 
of claims and appropriations would have been complete and accurate, and the danger 
of excessive and speculative appropriations would have been averted. ( 1053, 1054. ) 

In recent years litigation over water rights has been a conspicuous and injurious 
feature of irrimted agriculture. Mr. Mem attributes this to two causes, the first of 
which is the Imk of any plan for the establishment or protection of rights to streams. 
Farmers will resort to almost any expedient to obtain the water they oelieve belongs 
to them. The remedy for this evil is to have water divided under public con- 
trol. Where this has been donej controversies are far less numerous tbim in other 
States. The second reason for controversies has grown out of the mistakes made in 
pie adjudication of water rights. Before the value of water was appreciated titles to 
its use, in amounts far beyond the possible needs of appropriators or the capacities 
of the streams or canals, were repeatedly established. When these decrees were 
rendered, the majority of appropriators believed that rights for irrigation were limited 
to the lands already irrigate, and that the actual volume stated in the decree was 
unimportant. Recent decisions, however, have recognized the right of the holders 
of these decreed appropriations to sell the entire volume granted. Every attempt to 
do so is contested. Irrigators have in practice built up a system on one theory of 
water rights, while the courts have rendered a number of decisions based on anouier 
theory. If the doctrine laid down in these decisions is carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, It will transfer the ownership of a majority of the streams of northern Colorado 
to a few early appropriators, and compel a laige proportion of the users of water to 

S urchase what thev have heretofore had for nothing. Irrigation practioe in that 
tate, Mr. Mead tnin^, is superior to irrigation law. He quotes m>m a brief of 
Judge Victor A. Elliott^ of Colorado, forc^ly stating the evils which have bew 
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created by this situation, and adds that the settlement of the issue is of very great 
importance to the entire nation. There is need of more ^neral agreement rq^arding 
the nature of a water right and more effective means of disposing of streams. (1068- 
1060.) 

Mr. Whitney calls attention to the necessity for uniform State laws on the sub- 
ject of irrigation, and adds that certain phases of the subject will undoubtedly have 
to be taken up by the National Congress, especially where interstate streanjs are 
concerned. (^.) 

2. The nature of water rights. — Mr. Mead says that each State and Territory of the 
arid regions has some legiwation pveming the use of water ip irri^tion. The Gen- 
eral Goveniment, in 18^, passed a law recognizing local laws ana customs relating 
to mining and irrigation, and since that time has not interfered with whatever system 
the States and Territories have seen fit to adopt. The laws of the States and Terri- 
tories, and the decisions under them, have apparently settleti certain issues: (1) The 
first appropriator from a stream has the first right to its water, and the rights of sub- 
sequent appropriators follow in order. (2) All rights must be based on the actual 
beneficial use of the water. 

Concerning the limitations of an appropriation, however, there is wide difference 
of opinion and of law. In some States and Territories water is regarded as personal 
property, the owner of which can lend or sell it like any other commodity, the appro- 
priation not being attached to any particular tract of land nor to the ditch through 
which the water was first divertea. In other States, water rights are attached to the 
land and the appropriations limited to the necessities of the land. The conflicting 
views reganling the nature of a water right are largely due to the different methods 
employed in constructing ditches. Where ditches are small and the same person 
owns the land and the ditch, the tendency is to favor the union of land and water, 
but on many streams corpiorations have built costly works in advance of settlement 
to supply lands they never expected to own. Under such conditions, the tendency 
has b^n in favor of making the owners of the works the appropriators of the stream, 
and giving them the great^t possible freedom in disposing of the water supply to 
users. 

“Another troublesome problem In many of the Western States ha-s grown out of the conflict between 
the rights of appropriators of water under State laws and the rights of riparian proprietors, as recog- 
nized by State constitutions. In Ciolorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and In the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, riparian rights have been abrogated, but in California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, the two Dakotas, and Nebraska the constitution recognizes the common-law doctrine 
of riparian rights, which requires that streams must flow undiminisneu in volume. Later on the.se 
States have passed laws which permit irrigators to appropriate and divert the entire stipply until it is 
an open question which of these two conflicting policies is to prevail. It will hardly be wise for 
either the State or General Government to extend any considerable aid, while whatever is done by 
private enterprise will be attended by so much hazard as to make development comparatively slow 
and uncertain.” (1052, 1063.) 

Mr. Mead says many canals and ditches carry volumes of water sufficient to irri- 
gate from 100 to 500 farms. The limitations of the water rights of the canal owner 
are fixed by law; the owners of farms along such canals purchase from the canal 
owners the right to the u.'rfe of water, also called a* water right, the limitations of which 
are fixed by the terms of th<; contract. The right of the canal owner gives him a 
continuous flow of the water appropriated with the right to dispose of it to whom- 
soever he pleases, and with no restrictions as to the means of diversion or place of 
use. The water-right contract gives the irrigator the right to waU*r only during the 
irrigation season; not a continuous flow, but one varying with his neoissities. These 
contwte fix the conditions of the traffic in water, tlie conditions on whiah the users 
receive it, and its value. Some of the contracts provide a charge for the right to the 
water itself, and also a charge for the service rendered in the delivery of the water, 
while some of them are of a character that contemplates the eventual transfer of the 
works and the appropriation to the users of the water. (1054. ) 

Mr. Mead submits specimens of water-right contracts used in some of the Western 
States. (1071-1074.) 

8. ProviiioM of itatnte law.— Cotorado.— Mr. Mead says that Colorado passed the 
firrt law providing a method for establishing water rights. This law gives to each 
claimant the right to inaugurate in court a procedure under which all claimants to 
the same water supply can be compelled to come into court and have their relative 
priorities and amounts adjudicated. It provides that the streams shall be under pub- 
lic control, and the State Water Commissioner shall In times of scarcity divide the 
water among the holders of adjudicated rights. ( 1063. ) 

.Acwwcw.— Mr. Mead says that In Kansas the statute^recognizes the doctrine of ripa- 
rian rights east of the ninety-seventh meridan, and the doctrine of appropriation 
west of it. Mr. Mead deems this a sensible arrangement, although it sounds arbi- 
trary. (1053.) 
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Nebraska. — Mr. Mbad calls attention to the very rapid growth of Nebraska in recent 
years. Many laige canals have been built, ana a la^e amount of land in the west- 
ern part of the State brought under cultivation. This development he attributes in 
part to favorable natural conditions, but more to a very ‘excellent law providing for 
the systematic record of water appropriators’ rights and their legal recognition. All 
this, he adds, has been changed by a recent decision of the supreme court, declaring 
the common-law doctrine of riparian rights to be the law in that State. If this is 
the case, every diversion of water is illegal. No one knows what is to be the result. 
Irrigators ana investors in canals are alarmed, and the millers of Nebraska, at a 
recent meeting, perfected an organization under which they are to institute lawsuits 
to enforce the decision of the court and close up the irrigating canals that are deplet- 
ing streams. ( 1053. ) 

Calijoniia.—^r. Naptzger testifies that irrigation in California is in the hands of 
private corporations and individuals, who obtain their right to the water chiefiy by 
appropriation. Under the general riparian law, the individual who finds a water 
source or a stream, who has lands upon which he can take it for irrigation, appro- 
priates as much as he may think he requires, and if he proceeds to distribute it and 
use it will hold so much as he uses against adverse claimants. Water developed by 
artesian wells is sometimes sold to individuals and becomes an easement upon the 
land. (953.) 

Wyoming and Canada. — ^Mr. Mead states that in Wyoming the waters of streams 
are public property and are managed by a special tribunal, from which every intend- 
ing user of water must secure a permit. Where all the water has been previously 
appropriated permits are refused. Under this law, which has been in for^ for 10 
years, the rights of over 4,000 appropriators have been established without litigation 
or controversy. (1054. ) 

(>anada has been dealing with the problem of water rights for several years, under 
conditions similar to ours, and Mr. Mead deems the result worthy of* study. He 
compares the general principles underlying the Canadian irrigation code with those 
underlying the irrigation code of Wyoming, which has gone farther than any other 
of the arid States of this country in the direction of the public control of streams: 

CANADA. 

(1) That thu waUir In all streams, lakes, ponds, springs, or other sources Is the property of the 
Crown. 

(2) That this water may be obtained by companies or individuals lor certain described uses upon 
compliance with the provisions of the law. 

(3) That the uses for which water may be so acquired are "domestic,” "irrigation.” and "other” 
purposes, domestic purposes being limited to household and sanitary purposes, the watering of stock, 
and opt'rHtlon ol railways and factories by steam, but not the sale or barter of water for such pur- 
poses. 

(4) That the Company or individual acquiring water for irrigation or other pur|>ose.s shall be given 
a (dear and indisputable title to such water. 

(6) That holders of water rights shall have the protection and assistance of permanent govern- 
ment oflicialsin the exercise of such rights. 

(6) That disputes or complaints reganling the diversion or use of water shall be referred to and 
settled by the ottlcials of tne government department chaiyed with the administration of the act, 
and that decisions so given shall be final and without appeal. 

WYOMING. 

(1) That water is not subject to private ownemhip, but is the property of the State. 

(2) That the board of contnd is the trustee for the administering of a great public trust in the 
interests of the people of the State. 

(8) That all lights to divert water from the streams must be based on beneficial ust^, and that the 
right tenninates when the use ceases. 

(4) That the volume diverted shall in all cases be limited to the least amount actually necessary 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of the diversion. 

(5) That under no circumstances shall the water diverted for Irrigation exceed 1 cubic foot per 
second for each 70 acres of land actually irrigated. 

(6) That the right to the use of the public waters attaches only to the use for which the right was 
originally obtained. 

(7) That the right of diversion for irrigation attaches to the land reclaimed and none other; that 
the transfer of the land carries with it the right, and that apart from the land the right can not be 
transferred. 

(8) That when a ditch waters land not tlie property of Uie ditch owner the right attaches to the 
land on which the water is used and not to the ditch. The owner of the lands Irrigated makes the 

K r(K)f of appropriation and the certificate is issued to him. No certificate of appropriation can be 
sued to a ditch owner for the watering of lands not his own. The ditch owner is a common carrier 
and is subject to regulation as such. 

(9) That when proper diligence has been exercised in the construction of works and in applying 
the water to the purpose for which it is diverted the priority is fixed by the date of beginning the 
survey. When diligence Is lacking, the priority dat^ from tne time of use. (1060, 1061.) 

4. Interstate oompUoatiOBe. — Mr. Mead refers to conflicts which have arisen between 
Htat^ as to their rights in interstate streams, and illustrates the nature of some of 
the interstate complications growing out of irrigation by means of a map ot the Bear 
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?iver, which rises in Uteh, flows into Wyoming, crosses back into Utah and again 
mto Wyoming, whence it enters Idaho, and finally returns to the State of its origin. 
The stream is thus cut into 6 sections. Ditches are taken out of the stream along its 
entire course, and the people of Wyoming, though complying with ail the require- 
ments of the State law, can not enforce the doctrine of priority, because some of the 
last ditches built have their head gates just over the border ih Utah. It is useless to 
attempt to enforce priorities on the upper section of the stream in Wyoming, even 
in favor of earlier rights on the lower section in the same State, because if the water 
were not taken out alx)ve it would go into Utah and be taken there. Mr. Mead adds 
that the same thing is true in the case of Bear Lake. Irrigators on the lower end of 
the river desired to develop an important storage basin, but^ere confronted by the 
fact that all the ditches in Idaho would have the first chance to utilize the water 
supply. 

Mr. Mead goes on to say that if the development of irrimtion could have been 
foreseen these complications could liave been avoided by a change of about 10 miles 
in the ^undary line between Wyoming and Utah, and that in a great many cases a 
very slight change of State boundaries so as to follow divides would have entirely 
obviated interstate problems which are now unsolved, and must be settled either in 
the courts or by legislation. ( 1064, 1067. ) 

5. Conflicting rights of irrigation and navigation. — Mr. Mead says the General Gov- 
ernment looks after the rights of navigation, and the States after the interests of the 
ungators. The relative rights of navigation and irrigation were raised in litigation 
over the waters of the Rio Grande, and the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court indicated a strong tendency toward maintaining the interests of navigation. 
The same questions may arise along the Missouri River and its tributaries. If it 
should become neces^y to close the head gates of the irrigating canals to prevent 
steamboats from running aground, it would prevent' any considerable increase in the 
acreage now cultivated. Mr. Mead believes, however, that as the tendency of irri- 
gation is to equalize the discharge of streams, reducing the floods and raising the low- 
water dischaijje, its ext^?nsion on the headwaters of the Missouri will be a help 
instead of an injury to navigation. (1064. ) 

C. finglnecrlngmetliodsanddlffleullles.— 1 . Irrigation by wells.— 

Dakota, — Mr, Greeley says much of the drier part of South Dakota is underlaid witli 
water, which, when reached by artesian wells, comes to the surface with great force 
and in enormous quantities. In some sections lai^e open basins have been dammed 
up and lakes made from great wells. In some instances trees have been planted 
around the lakes and fish put in and beautiful spots made with surprisingly little 
cost. The eff^t of the water is seen, when the hot south wind is blowing, in a flat- 
iron-shaped piece of green stretching away to the northeast. (933. ) 

California. — Mr. Naftzger testifies that there are some quite extensive belts in 
California, where there are flowing wells of large extent. There is also a vast amount 
of pumping done where the water will not rise to the surface. Artesian water is sel- 
dom salty or strongly impregnated with alkali, though surface waters frequently are. 
The artesiLii waters are usumly suitable for all crops, as well as for domestic purposer^. 
(953.) 

Ijouimm and Texas.— -Dr. Stubbs says a bed of gravel nearly a hundred feet thick 
was discovered by the geolomcal survey of Louisiana, in 1898 or 1899, underlying the 
rice district, and since then from 300 to 500 wells have been bored. The water comes 
within a few feet of the surface, and the fields are irrigated with small pumps without 
difficulty. The wells are being bored (January, 1901 ), at the rate of 10 to 20 a day. 
Dr. Stubbs says he can give no conception of tne wonderful activity bein^ displayed 
in the rice fields. This same condition runs into Texas as far as Houston. ( 773. ) 

2, Storage reservoin.— Mr. Mead says a gr^t many torrents carry an immense flow 
of water at first and then run down to nothing. These streams must be stored in 
order to utilize their waters, and the problem of storage is complicated, involving, in 
the Southern streams, the problem of sediment. It is disastrous to build a reservoir 
in the channel of a river and then have it fill up and necessitate the moving away of 
the settlers. The Department of Agriculture is studying this question, and has ar- 
ranged w'ith the Amcultural College of Texas to gather samples from the streams to 
ascertain the prob^le result of depositing the mud they carry upon the soil. (1070. ) 

Mr. Mead sajs that, with the exception of two or three reservoirs in Colorado, all 
me r^rvoirs m the West are private projierty. So long as there is water running 
in a river which can be diverted there is no need of reservoirs, consequently they 
r^ive little attention until the natural flow has b^jen utilized. On the Poudre 
River, in Colorado, storage has probably been carried farther than any other place 
m the whole Rocky Mountain drainage area. The highest water ocguinl in May, and 
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from the middle of that month to the middle of June nearly half of the entire year's 
discharge runs away. The farmers grow crops which require more water in July, 
August, and Septem^r than the stream will supply, and it has thus become neces- 
sary to build reservoirs to hold back the surplus now of the early summer until it is 
nemed. Natural depressions Mng outside of the channel of the stream have b^n 
utilized for this purpose. The development of this reservoir system has given rise 
to a veiy interesting system of exchanges between the canals. (1061.) 

Mr. Mead ^ys that where reservoirs are located outside of the channel of the 
stream there is no question of public policy involved in their construction and oper- 
ation as private works, but where they are located in the channels of running streams, 
and especially in the mountains on the headwaters of streams, it is a question whether 
they should not be built as public works, even if private capital is willing to under- 
take their construction. The water from reservoirs so located has to be turned into 
the natural channel of the stream, and if there is no public control of the streams 
irrigators will not discriminate between the natural flow and the stored supply. If 
public regulation is attempted perplexing questions are sure to arise; if the reser- 
voirs at the heads of the streams are built and operated as public works and the 
water used to make more secure the supply of the appropriators of the natural flow, 
all these troublesome questions will be avoided. (1061, 1062.) 

8, Methods of distribating water.— Mr. Mead says that from the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains for nearly 600 miles the country has a slope of from 25 feet to 4 or 
6 feet to the mile. Bear River in Utah, for a mile below the head of the Bear River 
Canal, has a fall of 120 feet, while the canal in that distance has a fall of 4 feet, leav- 
ing it 116 feet above the stream, a sufflcient elevation to j^rmit of the watering of 
the plateau, embracing nearly 100.000 acres of land. The roudre River in Colorado 
(of which a map is shown) has a mil of 25 feet to the mile, while each canal has a 
tall of about 2 feet to the mile, a gain of 20 feet or more in elevation for each mile. 
(1054, 1056.) 

Mr. Meid says that where crops are cultivated water is run down furrows, and 
furrow irrigation is generally employed in the irrigation of orchards. Small grain 
and hay are usually irrigated by flooding. (1055. ) 

4. Lost of water by seepage, etc. — Mr. Mead says that throughout the West, except 
in southern California, irrigation ditches and canals are unlined, the soil being 
expected to retain the water in the channel; but where canals cross a stratum of 
coarse gravel or where there are gypsum deposits the losses from percolation are very 
great. In one case investigation by the Department of Agiiculture showed a loss of 
75^r cent of the entire water supply of a canal within less than a mile. 

Quoting from a report of the irrigation investirations of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1899, Mr. Mead says the losses in canals from percolation, leakage of flues, 
evaporation, etc., are an important factor in fixing the duty of water from a river or 
an extensive canal system. To determine this average duty the volume should be 
measured at the head rate, and the duty thus determined is lower than that obtained 
by measurements on the laterals or at the margins of the irrigated fields, the influ- 
ence of the losses on the main canal being greater than has usually b^n suppos^. 
A table is submitted showing that on certain canals in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, accordmg to measurements made at the canal heiid gates, 6.47 
acre-feet of water were requiied on an average to irrigate an acre of land, or more 
than twice as much as where the water was measured at the place of use, showing 
that the losses from the canals from seepage and evaporation amounted to more than 
half the entire supply. This accords with many of the measurements made on irri- 
gating canals in India and in thip country. The loss of water by seepage, Mr. Mead 
goes on to say, is not only a very serious problem to canal owners, but is frequently 
the cause of grave injury to the farming lands l)elow. The water may run into the 
river or cause the appearance of springs in ravines which before were ary, or it may 
reappear in the fields, converting them into marshes and swamps. Not infrequently 
thousands of acres of land have for a time been rendered vedueless from this cause. 
The saturation of the subsoil and the gradual rise of the water level nearly idways 
attend irrigation. 

In Colorado and Wyoming, as a rule, the loss from seepage is not excessive, be- 
cause the soil is of such a character as to hold water pretty well. All of the rivers 
that flow out on the plains, however, such as the Arkansas, the Rio Grand^ the 
South Platte, and the North Platte, sink into the sand. The North Platte River 
was measured 100 miles west of the Wyoming border and found to contain 400 cubic 
feet Mr second, while a few miles east of that border it was entirely dry. (106^ 
1068.} 

6. AlkalL-^Mr. Mbad says that where seepage is not excessive it furnishes an inex- 
.penslve method of irrigation, but where it is excessive it may prevent the growth of 
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crops by the excess of water and also render the soil unproductive throueh the accu- 
mulation of alkali. Water passing from canals through the subsoil dissolves the 
soluble salts which all Western lands contain, and the subsequent evaporation of the 
water increases the percentage of alkali. This evil, however, like the excessive 
moisture, can be remedied ^ drainage. (1057.) ^ ... 

Mr. Whitney says the difficulties in the way of the extension of irrigation are the 
alkali and the silt in the water. The amount of alkali in the water is a very serious 
difficulty in the w^y of irrigation in many localities. In the Pecos Valley the alkali 
is so great in the lower part of the valley that the water is entirely unfit for irriga- 
tion. In the storage reservoir above Carlsbad the evaporation is so great that at the 
end of a long dry season the water is too salty to be applied saf^y to the land. 
Much trouble and loss have been experience!! in connection with the storage of 
alkali water in California. The river water in Utah is very pure, bemuse the 
rivers are short and rise in the snowclad mountains; but in the Pecos Vall^ the 
w^ater travels 200 or 300 miles from the mountains and gathers up salts as it nows. 
The Pecos is entirely taken up about 6 miles above Carlsbad, but 6 miles below the 
reservoir it has about the same flow that it has above the reservoir. Frequently in the 
West the water of a river is entirely used up before it reaches the mouth, going out 
in seeiiage and flowing again into the river after it has been applied to the land; and 
by the time it rea(;hes the mouth of the river it is very salty. (879. ) 

Mr. Whitney says that when the Mormons first settled in Utah they naturally 
took up the richest Ixittom lands along the Jordan River. With the increai^ of pop^ 
ulation settlers moved up on the highlands, and the seepage water from the irrigating 
canals accumulated in tne low places and washeii down the salts to such an extent 
that tlie most fertile lands were rendered entirely unfit for cultivation, being wet and 
swampy and filled with alkali. The people arc therefore abandoning the soils which 
were once the most productive in the State, and moving up onto the bench land. (862. ) 

There is an area of about 90,000 acres just west of Salt Lake City, extending over 
to the Great Salt Lake, that is filled with alkali which is not always apparent on the 
surface. Frequently the surface looks like a fertile loam, and many attempts have 
been made to settle the country. Irrigating canals have lieen constnicted, town sites 
located, and railroads built. With the first application of water good crops have 
been produced; with the second application, a failure; with the third, the land has 
become so salty that it is abandoiKni as desert land. Thousands of dollars have been 
lo.st in the effort to build up agriculture ih that area. The soil survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that it was perfectly fea.sible to reclaim thase lanris by 
drainage. The expense W'ould lie no greater than the drainage of lands in Ohio and 
Illinois, and the profit that would be realized from the reclamation of the 60,000 
acres in that tract would amount to alxiut $3,000,000 in property values. But there 
are no drainage laws there lus there are in Illinois and other States, and the reclama- 
tion is prevented by the unwillingness of people to give the right of way for drainage 
canals through their premi8e.s. (862,863.) 

Mr. Whitney explains that the alkali in soils is derived from the natural weather- 
ing and disintegration of the rocks. Generally s^ieaking, it is peculiar to arid r^ons, 
though it occurs occasionally in the Ea.st. Thennineral sprinj^ are due to the decom- 
position of the rocks. In the West the decomposing rocks accumulate in the soil 
and stay there. No such accumulations occur in the East, because half of the 40 
inches of rainfall goes down through the ground and is (UHxied off in the rivers. In 
the West, on the other hand, only about 5 per cent of the very small rainfall is car- 
ried off, and then usually over the surface of the ground. (880. ) 

Mr. Mead says the hital evaporation from the water surface in the West ran^ 
from 3 to 6 inches a month. Where the waters of a river are heavily chai]ged with 
alkaline salts this evaporation will so concentrate them as to make them injurious; 
but there are very few instances of this kind. The only case Mr. Mead knows of is 
the Pecos River, where he thinks the phenomenon occurred only in one season. In 
the part of the country where the water is stored the streams carry so little alkali 
that the accumulation is not great, and, the water being discharged every year, there 
is no continuous cumulative action; hence Mr. Mead does not consider the problem 
of alkali one presenting insurmountable obstacles. (1070. ) 

6. Prevention of seepage.— Mr. Whitney declares that something will have to be 
done through either State or national legislation to stop the injury from seepage 
waters. The formers situated on the lower levels should have recourse to damages 
through civil suits, and the canal companies should either be compelled to protect 
their canals from seepage or pay damages. (862, 86^. ) 

Mr. Mead says canals can he cemented on earth, as is done in California, only where 
winter frosts are not severe. Dumping clay into the canal and causing it to be dis- 
tributed by agitating the water has been tried with good results dh some Nebraska 
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ditches. The waters of Salt River, Arizona, contain a cementing material which in 
time renders its banks almost watertight, so long as they remain undisturbed. 
(1066, 1067.) 

Mr. Whitney says that in California, where the water is more valuable to the 
companies, it is very common to protect canals from loss by seepage by wooden 
troughs or pipes, or oy cementing the sides and lx>ttoms of the canals and ditches, 
as is frequently done in sandy areas. In many cases simply the puddling of the canal 
would be sufficient to prevent seepage. (864.) 

Mr. Whitney says that his study of soils, alkali^ and seepage waters has convinced 
him that it will be necessary to use greater care m the application of water, to pro- 
tect the soil from the injurious effects of overirrigation and the accumulation of seep- 
age water and alkali. He thinks it safe to say that in nearly all irrigated districts 
twice as much land could be irrigated with the water now u^, with actual benefit 
to the soil, if it were intelligently applied. (880.) 

7. Silt— Mr. Mead testifies that all canals taken out of rivers which carry consid- 
erable quantities of mud in high waters have to be cleaned out every year. The 
deposits of mud can be handled as a nde without any excessive expense, but in 
streams like the North an<l South Flatte and the Arkansas the sand is quite trouble- 
some; on the lower Rio Grande the mud is an important factor. The red rise in 
the Rio Grande occurs when there are heavy rains along certain portions of the river 
where there is a red soil, and enormous volumes of mud are washed down in the 
river; samples have shown as much as 17 per cent of solid matter. All the ditches 
have to l)e closed during the red rise, or they would immediately fill up. 

One of the oldest ditches in the United States, if not the oldest, is at Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. Though it was formerly a channel cut below the surface of the ground, it 
is now raised 4 or 5 feet above the surface of the ground. As the mud was cleaned 
out each year it was thrown on the banks, and when the banks be(;ame so high as to 
be tr()uble8ome, the mud was allowed to fill up a foot or so in the bottom. In time 
the ditch was higher than the stream, and the head had to l)e moved further up 
stream; it has been moved 3 or 4 miles upstream from the original location. The 
level of the soil on which the w'ater and mud have l>een spread nas also been raised 
from a few' inches to 2 feet. The Rio Grande at El Paso has filled up its channel 
until the river itself is higher than some of the streets of either El Paso or Juarez. 
(1058.) 

Mr, Whitney says that in Arizona, where the waters are very heavily laden with 
silt, there is a very distinct type of soil, undoubtedly a sediment left by tne irrigation 
of some prehistonc race. The amount of sediment is so great that it is very difficult 
to maintain the modern canals, and it is also generally lielieved that reservoirs will 
quickly fill up with silt in such districts unless siiecial precautions are taken; how 
to keep them ojien is a problem which has not l>een satisfactorily solved. (879.) 

8 . Lowering of water levels.— Mr. Whitney says the level of the Great Salt Lake 
has fallen 14 feet since 1866, and in a recent soil survey of the area around Ogden, 
60,000 acres, or aliout 10 square miles, were mapped in where the lake had reced^. 
In some places the shore line was ejjtablished 9 miles lieyond its former loca- 
tion. There are annual and jieriodical fluctuations in the tide of the lake which 
have never been explained, but the withdrawal of water for irrigation is an important 
cause of the lowering of the surface. (864.) 

D. Economic aapccta.— 1. Cost of irrigation.— Mr. Mead testifies that the first 
ditches built are always the cheapest, because they are little ditches leading out from 
the most favorable bends in the streams, and such ditches cost little more than 
laterals from main channels. Tile cost of irrigatiim from many of the earlier ditches 
was not to exceed from i?2 to $6 an acre. When larger ditch^ had to be built the 
expense for the main canal and lateral would run from $5 to $15 an acre; at present 
the cost is above that, because large rivers have to lie dealt with, requiring costly 
head gates, and the fall is less than in the first small ditches. On a good many of 
the canals the estimates for water now range from $7 to $20 an acre, and the latter 
price is in many localities more than can be paid, because there must be added to the 
cost of the water the cost of the settler’s equipmentj including his house, tools, and 
stock, and of putting the land into condition for cultivation. In many places where 
there is an abundance of land it is not being developed because it would cost as much 
to develop it as it would to buy an improved farm in the older States in the Mississippi 
Valley. (1066.) / 

Mr. Whitney testifies that the average cost of placing land under irriration. as 
shown by the Eleventh Census, was $12.12 an acre, and the annual cost tnereafter 
$1.07 an acre. The cost of opening 74,000,000 acres, therefore, would be $897,000,000; 
but as the methods heretofore have been the simple^ possible, the cost per 
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acre will be much greater in the new areas where the water must be stored and car- 
ried long distances. The storage of water under the most favorable conditions in 
Arizona is estimated to cost $4.30 an acre-foot, and at least 6 acre-feet of water must 
be stored for each acre, in order to provide for seasons of low water, making the cost 
about $21 . 50 an acre. This calculation assumes that all the land that could be watered 
by the average reservoir is to be actually irrigated. If only^half or a quarter of that 
area were taken up, the cost would be twice or four times as great. The value of 
this land, after being put under w'ater, would be from $60 to $100 jier acre through- 
out the arid regions. (878, 879.) 

2. Value of irrigated land.—Mr. Mead says that the value of irrigated land Is gov- 
erned by its proximity to local markets, by the climate, ^d by the distance and 
cost of railway transportation to the great markets of the world. In southern Cali- 
fornia and around Phoenix, Ariz., where citrus fniits and other high-priced prod- 
ucts are raised, irrigated lands having no improvements excepting the orchards 
planted on them, have sold as high as $1,800 an acre. Water rentals also reach a 
very high figure; in some instances water rents for $45 an inch a year, and w^ater 
rights reach as high as $1,000 an inch. In the northern part of the arid region there 
are cheaper water supplies and cheaper lands. (1065. ) 

Mr. Whitney testifies that irrigated lands in TJtah are worth from $60 to $100 an 
acre, and set out in good varieties of fruit trees, up to $1,000 an acre. In southern 
California lands are w^orth generally from $50 to $100 an acre, but many orchards are 
worth from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre. (878. ) 

8. Product! of irrigated lands. — Mr. Mead says that the greater part of the arid 
region will always be laigely devoted to the raising of live stoch, and to gardens to 
supply the local markets. The live-st(M*k industry is largely based on the use of 
public and private lands as a grazing ground. The practice of open ranfpng during 
the entire year has given way to the practice of feeing in winter. This has been 
forced upon the cattlemen by the overstocking of the grazing lands. It is therefore 
necessary to detrend upon the irrigated lands, and the needs of the live-stoc^k busi- 
ness have been one of the great incentives to irrigation, furnishing one of the b^t 
markets for crops, especially hay and alfalfa, the two leading generm products of the 
grazing region, Mr. Mead does not think t*om can ever become a general crop under 
irrigation, because the nights in a considerable part of the arid region are too cold 
for it; though it is grown in restricted areas as a part of the system of rotation. 
Moreover, alfalfa is a better stock food than com. Mr. Mead also predicts that there 
will be no large development of wheat growing in the irrigated regions, unless there 
shall be a market which can l>e reached by water, without excessive raiIroa<l charges. 
The great bulk of the wheat grown now' is consumed at home, and in many of the 
arid States not nearly enough is raised to supply the home demand. Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho all import flour and oats. The growth of the home demand for 
food in the mining States is more rapid than the extension of irrigation. ( 1065, 1 066. ) 

Mr. Pow'ERS says irrigation on a small scale is now found in the mountainous 
i^ons of Montana and Colorado. A ready market for a small amount of produce 
isifound among the mine workers, ete., in those States. The products are sold at a 
price equal to their priw in Minnesota, Kansas, or Nebraska, plus the cost of trans- 
porting them to these mining centers, and there is a profit in their cultwation. ( 182. ) 

Mr. Naftzgeb testifies that for the growing of citrus fruits irrigation is absolutely 
indispensable, and that the water is the chiei element of cost, theland being of small 
value without it. ( 953. ) 


E, Irrigation by public and bjr private works.— l. Oovemmsntal ini- 
gatioB abroad.— Mr. Mead shows that irrigation in the United States iliffers from that 
of nearly all other irrigated countries. In Italy, France, Egypt, India, and Aus- 
tralia many of the important irrigation works are public works. In the lJnite<l States 
every canal in operation and nearly every reservoir used in irrigation has lieen con- 
B^cted by private enterprise. Investments of $200,000,000 or more have been made 
from private funds to provide water for the lands of the arid West. Colorado, how- 
ever, has, with State funds, built two or three reservoirs and begun one canal. ( 1050, 


2. Netalti of individiial ^tiativo. — Owing to the fact that irrigation works have 
been left to pnvate ente^rii^, Mr. says, there has been a delay in the enact- 
ment of laws for protecting irrigation investments and securing to the user of water 
his proper share of the stream on which he lives. Where canals are built with 
public funds, laws governing the division of streams receive early attention, and the 
leading consideration in the location of the works is the conservation of the water 
and its use on the best land. In the United States. 'bn the other band, public con- 
siderations have received but little attention in the location of woAs, or in the 
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enactment of laws determining rights to streams. The places where ditches could be 
built at the least cost were first sel^ted, and where these locations have been utilized 
larger works have been undertaken. After the natural flow of streams has been 
absorbed, reservoirs Imve been constructed to store the flood waters and the waters 
which would otherwise run to waste. Irrigation has developed most rapidly in 
States having a favorable climate, like California, or people of exceptional enterprise, 
like Colortuio, or where the proximity of mines has led to a large local demand for 
farm products; thus, Utah nas more cultivated land than Montana, although the 
area susceptible of irrijjation is many times ^ater in Montana than Utah. 

Irrigating canals being private works, the leading consideration has been the 
cheapness with which they could be built and the profit with which water rights 
coula be disposed of, instead of being the abundance of water supply. Hence there 
are manv streams in the West where the natural flow has been already fully utilized. 
On hunareds of streams the capacity of the canals and ditchiis is fully equal to the 
water supply, and in some case^?, as in that of the Arkansas River in Colorado and 
Kansas, there are more ditches than can be filled, covering more land than the 
stream can be made to irrigate, so that the people dependent upon them suffer from 
drouth as severely as those who depend on rain. 

As a nile all the land which can lie irri^ted cheaply is now being irrigated, or is 
owned by parties who intend to irrigate, and the streams which can bo easily 
diverted will rcfuiire raservoirs to make a further extension of the cultivated area 
safe and profitable. Yet there is a great field for future development. The large 
rivers, like the Missouri, Bij' Horn, Snake, Rio Grande, Green, and Sacramento, are 
as yet almost undiminished in flow. The t;ost of works to utilize them has been too 
great, and in many cases will, for years to come, bo lxj}[ond the reach for private 
enterprise. This is one reason why State or national aid is regarded as a necessity, 
or at least a wise public policy. (1051. ) 

3. The argument for public irrigation work8.~Mr. Mead says there will have to be 
an expenditure of public! funds to secure certain developments. He does not believe 
that it will pay private capital for some time to take water from rivers like the Missouri, 
because the land would not pay the cost. The value of irrigated lands and of irriga- 
tion improvements is measurecl by the value of lands in the Mississippi Valley, or of 
lands irrigated by public works. There are projects, however, that would perha|j6 
my as puhlic works, because in bringing land now entirely worthless into cultivation 
homtjs and taxable values are created. This, Mr. Mead says, is the aigument for 
State or national aid. (1067.) 

4. Beiirability of public reaervoirs and artificial lakes. — Mr. Mead is confident that 
the subject of reservoirs will soon assume a much greater importance than in the 
past, because on many streams it is the only means by which tne irrigated area can 
1)6 extended. It can not ha too soon determined, therefore, whether they are to be 
constructed as private or i)ublic works. Mr. Mead l)elieve8 that reservoirs located 
away from the channels of streams can be safely left to private enterprise, but that 
those built to supplement the natural flow of streams and to meet the needs q|. a 
nuinl)er of ditches or canals should l>e public works, either State or National, depend- 
ing upon whether or not all the water rights continue to be regulated bv State laws; 
in that case the reservoirs should be owned and oix3ratod as a part of the State sys- 
tem. Any uncertainty regarding future legislation is likely to interfere with the 
building of ditches and tlie reclamation of new lands. 

Mr. Mead goes on to feay that this subject is of paramount importance in each of 
the arid States, and that the local conditions l»eing understood by the people who 
have made the beginning makes it possible for the States to bring to the solution of 
irrigation problems a higher intelligence and more direct interest than can be secured 
in any other way; and he attributes their hick of success in the past in part to failure 
to appreciate the necessity for legislation, and to disagreement regarding the prin- 
ciples which should govern the ownership of water. The States are entirely capable, 
in Mr. Mead’s jud^ent, of regulating and proteeding all interests concerned, but 
they are not capable, under present conditions, of securing the full utilization of their 
re^urces. The building of reservoirs as public works ao^ not appeal to private 
investors. The public receives benefits from irrigation works which private capital 
can not share. Such works give a high value to land now worthless, and greatly 
increase the taxable resources of the States and the productive wealth of the country. 
Unfortunately, the arid States lack the resources for undertaking the construction of 
canals and reservoirs. They are siiarsely populated, and the heavy expense of main- 
taining local government has to be paid for by taxes levied on only a small fraction 
of the land. The public land contributes nothing in taxes, and can not be used as a 
basis of credit in borrowing money for its improvement. (1062, 1063.) 

Mr. Gkbblby, secretary of the Board of Regents of education of South Dakota, 
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declares that if the Government would use the artesian supplies of water to make 
great lakes and streams where they are needed, distributing the lakes throughout 
western Nebraska, southwestern Dakota, and other places where the hot winds pass 
over the prairies, it would make a lovely, habitable, and healthful region, where now 
at times there is almost a desert. Many hundreds of thousands of dollars expendetl 
in river improvements might well be diverted to this use; one-half the money put 
into the improvement of the Missouri Kiver would make a great many lakes, stocked 
with fish and surrounded by trees. There are also other large appropriations which 
might be diverted to this purpose. (933.) 

6. Possibility of oonflict with existing rights. — Mr. Mead says there is considerable 
discussion in the AVest about the liest means of extending Government aid. Com- 
munities have built up their systems under local laws and customs and do not want 
them interferred wkli; on the other hand, another element is in favor of a complete 
national system of law's and administration. (1067. ) 

Mr. Naftzoer, of California, does not think any general plan of irrigation inaugu- 
rated by the Government would contlict with existing riparian rights, because the 
Government’s undertakings w’ould probably be reservoirs in undeveloped sections, 
as most of tlie streams that could be used by individuals or private corimrations are 
already appropriated. (953.) 

6. National aid through modifications of the land laws. — Mr. Mead says the present 
land laws were framed for the humid region, and <lo not meet the requirements of the 
arid region. He illustrates the benefits which might result from their modification 
by reference to the so-called Carey act, which gave to each arid-land State the con- 
trol of 1,000,000 acres of land duritig its reclamation. This has resulted in Wyoming 
in the irrigation of about 100,000 acres of land which would never have been 
reclaime<^l under the public-land act. In Idaho the projects inaujjurated under the 
Carey act embrace alH)ut 4(K),()00 acres. In lK)th States the condition of irrigators is 
superior to the average result where land is reclaimed under the homestead of desert- 
land acts. Actual settlement and cultivation of land are retpiired by the act, and no 
one can acquire more than IGO aitres, attached to w'hich is a water right and a share 
in the canal. Colorado also receive<.l 500, (KX) acres of ])ubli(; land to provide a fund 
for making public improvements, some of which has been spent on irrigation works, 
but the greater part of w'hich has l)een exiHiiidtMl in building roads and bridges. Utah 
W'as recently given 500,000 acres of land to j)rovide a reservoir fund. (1064.) 

Mr. Mead says that a numl>er of bills have been introdu(;ed in Congress embo<ly- 
ing the idea that the States be given the proct‘i*ds of the sales of public lainls within 
their borders as a fund with which to construct public irrigation works. During the 
year 1900, 14 western States w'ould have realize<l $2,107,000 from the net receipts of 
such lands. These revenues, Air. IVTeail says, can be largely increased by collecting 
rentals or other revenue from the pulilic grazing lands. ( 1()63. ) 

7. Objection! to Government aid. — Air. AIead savs there has been in the East a feel- 
ing that any large development of agricultural lands would interfere with the pros- 
perity of I^stem farmers; and there has l)een a question as to the constitutionality 
of irri^tion by the General Government. Mr. AIead says, however, that there c«n 
be legislation w'hich w ill very materially promote successful development without 
any appropriation < »f money. ( 1066. ) 

Mr. Brioh.am believes that nearly all farmers east of the Mississippi are (mix)8ed 
to the plan of a national appropriation to survey the headwaters of the AUssouri 
and other great AVewtern rivers with a view to impounding their water for irrigation. 
This survey would l)e but the opening wedge for a demand that the Government 
erect dams and reservoirs and invest hundreds of millions. I^and capiAde of irriga- 
tion from 8U(!h re.s<frvoirs would be obtained by syndicates and capitalists aiul the 
a(dual farmers wouUl receive little InTiefit. The time may come when tliis land will Ik? 
really needed, but the Government should w'ait till then before investing any money. 
( 28 .) 

Mr. Jones, master of the National (irange, alsf) deprecates such Government aid, 
as unfairly assisting the comi)etitor8 of the Plasteni farmers. Ho says the P)asteni 
Senators who opixjsed Government aid to irrigation had the sympathy of farmers’ 
organizations. (38. ) 

IX. VABIOUS AGBICXJLTTJBAL INDUSTBIES. 

A. Cereal growing.— 1. AlHieat— Mr. Norris remarks an inclination in the 
AVest and Northwest to get land into producing wliqat as fast as iwssible, liecause if 
a pers<jn wants to dispose of his land he must have it under cultivation. (328. ) 

Mr. Norris thinks the production of wiieat is continually growing less in the East, 
so that some increase is necessary in the AVest to keep up the fiupply; but in some 
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years the production has develope^l more rapidly than the demand, resulting in 
lower prices. He says wheat can be grown in the Dakotas for 60 cents a bushel at 
more i)rofit than in the East at 76 cents. (328, 329. ) 

Mr. Budge says the principal industry in North Dakota is grain growing. The 
Red River Valley is justly proud of being known as the bread l>a8ket of the world. 
The crops seldom fail. Even during o<!casional years of partial drought the moisture- 
storing capacity of the soil and the resisting qualities of the acclimated wheat plant 
are very remarkable. (845.) 

Mr. Budge says plowing for wheat is done in the fall in North Dakota in order to 
get the crop in on time. Farmers do not wait for the frost to get out of the ground 
Wore seeding. The <leeper the frost the laitter they like it; the moisture supports 
the crop. The land is ready for seeding without any further preparation. Wheat 
is cut w'ith a binder, shocked, and thrashed out of the shock as a rule, though a 
good many farmers have stacks. A good thrashing machine will thrash 2,500 to 
3,000 bushels a day. (861 . ) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., know's of several farmers who have tried win- 
ter wheat in that section, but it does not come up in the 8{)ring. Unless there is a 
good deal of rain in the fall the ground will freeze out dry on top. (740. ) 

Mr. Wedderburn testifies that there is a good deal of wheat grown in the valley 
of Vii^iniaand through the Pieclmont section and some in southern Viiginia. A 
little is grown in Loudoun and Fairfax cjounties. Corn is the principal lvoudoun 
County product. Wheat does not pay in that section, though m that portion of 
Maryland adjacent to the District of Columbia very fine wheat crops are raised, the 
soil and climate being very much the same aa in northern Virginia. Jn Fairfax 
County, Va., within a few miles of Georgetown, farmers have raised as much as 35 
bushels of wheat to the acre. (625.) 

The 'production of wheat in relation to the demand. — Mr. Hanley testifies that the 
70,000,000 people of the United States consume 400,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, 
or 5| bushels per capita. ( 289. ) 

Referring to Mr. Atkinson’s statement that the productive capacity of this country 
for wheat is sufiScient to meet all demands of the world for the next 50 or 100 years, 
Mr. Powers says the amount of wheat that w'ould be produced in this country if the 
jirice were kept at a dollar a bushel in Liverjwol could hardly be calculatcHi. The 
amount we are capable of producing is immeasurable. ( 181 . ) 

Dr. (htowELL says that when Europe has good harvests for a series of years the 
demand on the American surplus of w’heat is very much less than usual, and over- 
production has made the low-price level more or hiss permanent. When the leading 
countries of Europe have a bad harvest then? ls a .shortage ami prices go up. America 
is in the position of a monopolist, because the Argentine and Australian harvests do 
not come at the same time as ours. (343. ) 

Mr. Hit('iu’<k:k testifies that India lias not the importance it formerly had as a 
source of supply for wdieat. The general tendency of w heat production in British 
India has been downward in recent years. (669.) ‘ 

2. Corn.— Mr, Prom says corn is beginning to be raised in North Dakota; he is con- 
fident that before many years it w ill mature even in Cavalier County, wiiich lies on 
a plateau, because the seasons are longer than fonnerly. The breaking up of the 
territory to the W'est gives the Red River Valley more heat, yet the hot, burning 
winds that strike South Dakota do not R^ch that section. ( 793.) 

Mr. Jumper says that corn matures nearly every year in South Dakota, but it is 
smaller than the Iowa corn. Farmers are increasing their acreage every year. ( 740.) 

Mr. Gage, of Memphis, says a good farmer is alwayssuppose<l to make corn enough 
to supply his family and stock. All the little country tow ns have mills to grind 
corn. Corn is used a great deal for food. Where the farmers ani able to, they buy 
fhuir to a great extent and sell their corn ; one is about as cheap as the other. (492. ) 

Mr. Hale testifi^ that corn can bo produceil in Georgia at fnim 20 to 25 cents a 
bushel. His superintendent produml it one year at 1 7 cents and a fraction. (397. ) 

Mr. WiiiSON estimates the cost of raising corn and putting it in the crib in central 
and northern Illinois at from $10 to $11 an acre, including the interc\st on the money, 
land being valm^d at $80 or $90 an acre. The yield per acre in that section is seldom 
under 40 bushels, and some get 75; the average for 1 llinois is 26. The cost peu* bushel 
is from 20 to 25 cents. The coat of marketing varies with the locality. ^251. ) 

Mr. Turnbull says that corn is raised in some portions of California, but not 
generally. (984.) 

8. Barley.— -Mr. Norris says that formerly the price of barley w^as 70 to 75 cents, 
and often a dollar or more, but the price was reduced to about ^ or 35 cents. It no 
longer paid to raise barley in the b^t barley section of New York, and the people 
practically stopped raising it. In the town of Sodus, where 26,000 to 40,000 bushels 
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used to be grown, pmbably not 1,000 bushels were ctowu in 1899. There were for- 
merly several very large malt houses in the county, but the trust closed up nearly all 
of them and l3egan to buy Western barley. Mr. Norris thinks the adulteration of 
malt by the use of substitutes for barley has been the chief f^tor in .destroying the 
barley-growing business, however. The importation of barley from Canada has had 
no perceptible effect upon prices, Ixjcause of the duty, though the malsters claimed 
for several years tliat Canadian barley made a little lighter malt or a little more of it 
than the American (having a liner shell), in order that they might buy the best 
American barley at less than the Canadian price. (326. ) 

Mr. Budge says the yield of barW in the river counties oi North Dakota ranges 
from 50 to 70 bushels to the ac^re. The price nins from 18 to 27 cents, depending on 
the quality, but aver^es about 20 to 25 cents for good barley; sometimes it goes to 
34 cents. The farmers do not take care of their barley, but let it get bleach^, and 
that reduces the price 2 or 3 cents. With care it 'would be a profitable crop. 
(852,853.) 

4 . Cereals in California. — Mr. Naftzgkr testifies that the California wheat crop of 
1900 was a little over 973,000 tons. The exports of barley from California were 
212,000 tons. The production of other cereals is comparatively small. Very little 
corn is raised. The summer is too dry for corn, though there are limite<l areas of 
moist land near enough to the water level to produce it. Oregon and Washington, 
having a longer rainy season, produce more corn. (950.) 

Mr. Naftzger says there is a wet and a dry season in California. The rains usually 
begin in November, sometimes earlier; but in central and northern California the 
rain puts the ground in condition for seeding by November, and the sowing of the 
cereals continues until midwinter. The rains continue at intervals until April, after 
which very little is ex|je(ded. The wheat is ready for harvest by the 1st of June. It 
cures on the stalk, and is harvested from June until September. A good deal of 
barley is grown, the food for work animals ladng largely barley and hay. (966. ) 

6. Yield of cereals per acre.— /n the Northweet. — Mr. Moran submits a tabular state- 
ment showing the average yield of wheat j)er acre in Big Stone County, Minn., from 
1890 to 1900, inclusive. The average numlier of bushels to the acre ranged from 24 
in 1895 to 6 in 1893 and 1900. The average yield was 10 bushels. Mr. Moran 
thinks these figures would apply to the arl joining counties also. (707, 708. ) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the usual yield of from 8 to 12 bushels of wheat in Big 
Stone County, Minn., is obtained by continual cropping of the same land, without 
the use of artificial fertilizers or composts. The soil is dark loam, and is considere<l 
fertile enough without fertilizing, There is very little difference between the yield 
per acre during the past decade and the one preceding. On the breaking of the 
vii^n soil in that district the crops are small the first year as compannl with the 
second, and the second year as compared with the thinl, but iHjginning with the 
third crop they are fair. (708.) 

Mr. Jumper states the average yield of wheat per acre in South Dakota during 
recent years as follows: 1893, 8.5 bushels; 1894, 6.6 bushels; 1895, 12 bushels; 1896, 
11.2 bushels; 1897, 8 bushels; 1898, 12.4 bushels; -1899, 10.7 bushels; 1900, 6.9 bushels; 
average, 9.5 bushels. (732.) 

Mr. Jumper says the average yield per acre is reduced by shiftless farmers, who 
drag or 8<^ratch the seed in on the old stubble without plowing it once in 5 or 6 years. 
The field grows up partly to weeds, and perhaps half of it, and ptirha^w none, will 
be harvest^. Ten years ago 20 or 30 per cent of the farming in the Dakotas was 
carried on in tliis manner, but these farmers have gone, or are farming better year 
by year. On the other hand, there are a great many farmers in South Dakota that 

E reduce 20 bushels an acre almost every year, ana some get as much as 25 or 35 
ushels. (733.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says that in 1895 there was a big crop of wheat, but 
in 1900 a small crop. The intervening years were average years, and the average 
yield has been to 15 bushels. (793.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the yield of oats per acre in the river counties of North 
Dakota is about 50 to 90 bushels. Oats are not as hard on the land as wheat. (8^. ) 

In the Mr. Powers says that in the production of cereals in the South, gen- 

erally speaking, much smaller crops are raisea than in the Northwest. {171 . ) 

Mr. Whitney testifies that the normal yield of grain is about one-thira as ^eat in 
the South as in the North, apparently liecause in the Northern States frosty nights 
occur at about the time the plant has attained its full ^wth, favoring the production 
of grain, as in all plants, when there is danger of abstraction, the plant tends to 
reproduce itself by the formation of seed. In the South, on the other hand, with a 
higher temperature and greater humidity, there is a peraistence of f^table growth 
and less chance for the production of grain. (873.) 
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Mr. Whitney adds, however, that the largest yield of com on record is from South 
Carolina, where the vegetative growth was checked by certain methods of cultiva- 
tion, and the resulting yield was phenomenal. (873. ) 

Mr. Nunnally says about 10 bushels of wheat and 15 bushels of shelled com are 
raised to the acre in Georgia. ( 457. ) 

6. Ooit of wheat prodnotion.— Mr. Moban submits the following estimate 
of the average cost for 11 years of raising an acre of wheat in Bigstone County, Minn. : 
Plowing stubbles, $1; drawing, 16 cents; seed, 75 cents; drilling or seeing, 30 
cents; cutting or binding, including twine, 76 cents; shocking, 15 cents; stacking, 
$1 ; thrashing, 60 cents; hauling to market, from 3 to 7 miles, 3 cents a bushel; inter- 
est on land worth $20 at 7 per cent, $1.40; tax, including road tax, 30 cents; total, 
$6.40, or including the cost of hauling to market, $6.70. The average yield per acre 
for 11 years was 10 bushels, and the average price for No. 1 Northern was 60^ cents. 
The usual difference of 2 cents a bushel between No. 1 and No. 2 and between No. 2 
and No. 3 makes the average 68A cents a bushel. (707. ) 

South Dakota. — Mr. Jumper submits statistics of the cost per acre of raising and 
marketing wheat in South Dakota. He explains that the figures given are less than 
those given by Mr. Moran, because they are based on wheat headed and put in the 
stack, while Mr. Moran’s were based on wheat cut by the binder, then shocked, and 
stacked and thrashed from the stack, which is possibly $1.25 an acre more expensive. 
Morever, Mr. Jumper does not include interest on the value of property, but com- 
mences with the preparation of the ground and ends with the wheat at the elevator, 
allowing average wa^s and including 16 cents for taxes, but nothing for wear and 
tear of machinery. The average cost of production of wheat is stated as follows: 
1893, $3.46 an acre; 1894, $3.26; 1895, $3.80; 1896, $3.90; 1897, $3.95; 1898, $4.25; 
1899, $3.90; 1900, $3.70; average, $3.77. (732.) 

North Dajfcoto.—Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., estimates the cost of raising 
wheat and putting it on the cars at about $5 an acre. (849.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that it costs about $5.72 an acre to raise wheat in North Dakota, 
not including interest on the land. There is a margin of profit. (793. ) 

7. Doea it pay to raise wheatl — The question as to whether wheat farming is profit- 
able in western Minnesota at 10 bushels an acre at the average price of the past 
decade is answered by Mr. Moran in the negative; ‘‘the more wheat we grow, the 
poorer we get. ’ ’ The settling of the country increases the value of the land, however. 

Mr. Moran testifi^that his estimates of cost of production (see IX, A 6 above) rep- 
resent the lowest price at which the work could be done, and that in comparison with 
the price of grain they show that grain is raised at a loss, allowing a reasonable remu- 
neration for the farmer’s time. With land at $20 an acre, which is about the average 
price in his vicinity, and allowing interest at 7 per cent, the witness fails to see how 
a young man can ^t a foothold raising wheat. (710. ) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the farmers of mat section can not make it pay 
to raise wheat year after year; they lose crops by hail and drought, and if they have 
no stock, the year’s income is gone. Wheat exhausts the soil, and does not pay 
unless it is brought in incideiitally in rotation with stock farming. The attention of 
the whole Northwest is turning more to stock. This will decrease the wheat pro- 
duction for a time, but Mr, Greeley knows of farmers who are raising more grain than 
before they put the stock on the farm, because their farms are cleaner and rieW. 
With good stock farms the Northwest will continue to be the “granary of the world.” 
(938.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that when a man cultivates his farm 
rightly it is profitable to raise wheat The price averages about 60 cents. (849. ) 

Mr. Jumper finds the profit per acre from wheat raising in South D^ota, or the 
difference between the cost of production and the average price of each crop, to have 
been as follows: 1893, 21 cents; 1894, 49 cents loss; 1895, profit of $1; 1896, $2.03; 
1897, $1.97; 1898, $1.95; 1899, $1.46; 1900, 30 cents; average, $1.06. 

Mr. Jumper estimates that the average amount of wheat raised in his section on 
1(W acres would be 1,200 or 1,250 bushels, giving a clear profit of about $275, after 
allowing good wages. Mr. Jumper denies that the more wheat a man grows the 

C rer he Wts. He says he can cite many thrifty fernners in Brown County who 
e added more land to their farms by raising wheat, but they have grown much 
m^ wheat than the average. ( 732, 7»3. ) 

Mr. Turnbull states that it is thought by exerts in the business that wheat can 
not be raised at a profit in California. Many of those that have been laigely in the 
*<5? quitting it and cutting up their farms for fruit. The largest yields would 
be about 30 centals or 60 bushels an acre on the Sacramento bottoms. That is an 
unusual crop. A good average crop for a fwr year would be 16 or 16 centals, or 26 
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to 27 bushels. The trouble is that such a crop can be obtained only about twice in 
6 years. The other 3 crops would probably not be one-fourth as great; so the farm 
would run 3 years at a loss and 2 at a profit This is because of Jack of water. (970, 
983-985.) 

8. Grain markets.— Mr. Wilson, of Magnolia, 111., says thegrain from that section 
goes to Chicago for the most part, though grain is shipped to the Gulf to a consider- 
able extent (252.) 

Mr. Pratt, of AJberdeen, S. Dak., says that when he was first in the wheat busi- 
ness the wheat was shipped to commission houses in Milwaukee. Afterwards Chicago 
was the market for wheat from the South and Southwest, an^i Minneapolis the mar- 
ket for Dakota. Twenty or 25 years ago a great many country buyers bought up 
grain and shipped it on their own resixjnsibility to elevator companies, putting up 
cheap houses along the track. The grain was handled by sample. (726.) 

Mr. Moran, of Graceville, Minn., says he generally sells his grain under the quo- 
tations of the Minneapolis market, which are sometimes lower and sometimes a lit- 
tle higher than the Chicago quotations. (713. ) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the buyers of wheat in that section ship to 
Minneapolis principally, and the price is set mainly by Minneapolis jieople. Even 
if the Duluth market is better than the Minneapolis market the wheat goes to Min- 
neapolis, but some cars go right on to Duluth. The heads of the Minneapolis firms 
will order it to Duluth; they can make a deal with the Duluth people at any time. 
The local buyers on the Great Northern road, however, very seldom ship wheat to 
Minneapolis, hut ship to Duluth. There are no Milwaukee or Chicago buyers in that 
section. (727, 728.) 

Mr. Jumper, also of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the wheat from that section is nearly 
all unloaded and sold at Minneapolis, becau.se the pri(‘e there is about equal to Chi- 
cago prices; a farmer would lose 2 or 3 cents a bushel by shipping to Chicago. Some 
of the wheat goes direct to Duluth for tran.««hipment by the lakes and exiwrt. Mr. 
Jumper knows of no instoces of shipments to New York, because tlie difference in 
price between Minneapolis and New York is very much less than the freight. The 
mrmers never ship wheat to Chicago or Milwaukee, because Minneapolis and Duluth 
are much better markets. The price in Minneapolis is more than the price in Chi- 
otfo, taking the freight into consideration, because of the local consumption by the 
muls in Minneapolis. (739,740.) 

Mr. Prom says the shipments of grain from Cavalier County, N. Dak., are very 
often divided between Minneapolis and Duluth, the freight rate being the same to 
both points — 15J cents per 100 pounds. At times there is a <lifference of 2 cents in 
favor of Duluth, and at other tiinea of the year Minneaixilis is higher. The best 
grades of wheat go to Duluth; the poorer grades generally go to Minneapidis, and are 
mixed with better grades. (795, 796. ) 

Mr. Pratt says that it is imjxissible to .ship wheat to Liverpool so as to keep each 
grade separate, as some schemers have proposed. It is mixed before it starts wross 
the ocean, and the whole c^argo shippecl in bulk. (727. ) 

9. The mannfaotnre of flour.— Mr. Redding testifies that there are some roller mills 
in northwestern Geoijgia. the wheat-growing section of the State. They are being 
established even in middle Georgia. Quite an interest in wheat has been created 
within a few years, centering lai^ely about Macon. (447. ) 

Mr. Redding thinks the establishment of local flour mills would doubtless tend to 
increase the demand for the Georgia wheat crop. There are a great many old- 
fashioned merchant mills now idle or only grinding com which could be equipped 
for grind ing wheat. (448. ) 

Mr, Turnbull states that all the flour used in California is manufactured there 
from California wheat, and a large amount is also manufactured for shipment to 
Asia. This trade is rapidly growing. (983, 985. ) 

10. Prieai of wheat— Rccworw for low jjrices.— Dr. Crowell attributes the decline in 
the price of wheat to (1) trans[)ortation facilities, and (2) the great increase in 
production due to the application of agricultural machinery to cheap, rich land. A 
great decline has occurr^ since the development of the wheat-growing section of 
America. Dr. Crowell submits a diagram from the final report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture, showing that from 1849 to 1872 the production of wheat increased 
70 per cent and the price increased 30 per cent, while from 1872 to 1894 the produc* 
tion increased 40 per cent and the price decreased 60 per cent. (341, 342. 1 

Eeceni price 7novemerU9.--Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, testifying in June, lo99, stated 
the price of wheat in New Jersey was about 85 cents. , The previous summer it was 
about 75 cents; the year before that, somewhat higher, and the year before that 
about 65 or 60 cents. The aver^ price for the years of 1897 to 18^ was higher 
than for some years previous. lie thinks the average wheat crop m his section in 
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1898 was 18 bushels and in 1897 22 oashels. He does not regard wheat as a paying 
(!rop in that section, though it is sometimes necessary to grow it on account of the 
straw. (127.) 

Mr. Powers says that in Minnesota, the center of the wheat area, the gold value 
of wheat on the /arm, as given by the Agricultural Department for 5 vears about the 
close of the war, averaged alwut the same as in recent years, or a little less. Wheat 
at the center of production has remained substantially unchanged in price. (188. ) 

Mr. Hanley says that the average price the farmer gets for wheat in the wheat 
belt is in the neighborhood of 50 cents, although the pnce quoted is generally about 
70 cents. The price of wheat July 1, 1899, was 52 cents at Vihoig, S. Dak., 
about 275 miles from Minneapolis; about 45 cents at a distance of 400 miles, and 60 
cents at a distance of 150 miles from Minnea|)oliH, or, on an average, al)Out 55 cents 
in the wheat belt of the Northwest; while in Minneajwlis the price was 69f cents, in 
Duluth 72i, in Chicago 73, and in New York 7«|. The cost of producing a bushel 
of wheat l>cing 50 cents, it costa about one-half that cost to carry it to the Atlantic 
seaboard, including freight charges, storage, insurance, loading and unloading, etc. 
(280, 287.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that there is usually a difference of 10 cents a bushel between 
the nrice of wheat in Graceville, Minn., and the price paid in Minneapolis, and he 
attributes the difference to freight rates, elevator chaigcjs, commissions, etc. ( 708. ) 

Mr. Moran submits a statement of the average price of No. 1 Northern wheat at 
Grafreville, Minn., from 1890 to 1900, inclusive, showing a majdmum of 84 cents in 
1891 and a minimum of 44 cents in 1895, increasing to 72 cents in 1897 and 65 cents 
in 1900, with a reaction in 1898 and 1899. Mr. Moran says the climate had a good 
deal U) do with the low prices of wheat from 1892 to 1896. The laigest crop ever 
produced in Big Stone County, Minn., was in 1895, the season being very favorable. 
The year 1900 was extraordinarily dry, and the crop was small in consequence. 
(707.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that he has sold wheat in his young days as high as $1.37, and 
might have sold it as high as $1.50 if he had sold at the right time. The contrast of 
these figures with 50 and 65 cents shows a vast difference in the opportunity pre- 
sentecl to a young man. (710.) 

Mr. Jumper, postmaster at Alierdeen, S. Dak., submits statistics of the average 
monthly price of wheat at that point from August, 1893, to December, 1900, and the 
following averages for the crop years and for the first 6 months, August 1 to Febru- 
ary 1, when nearly all the crop Is sold: 



1893-M. 

1894-95. 

1896-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 1 

1899-1900. 

1900 (5 
months). 

Crop year 

First 6 months 

OenUt. 

43* 

43 

Cents. 

4fi 

42 

Cents. 

42J 

40 

(Jrnfs. 

.5.6 

63 

Cents. 

80* 

74 

Cents. 

.53 

60 

Cents. 

62* 

51 

Cents. 

68 


Mr. Jumper explains that the price of wheat was about 2 cents higher in North 
Dakota anti about 6 cents higher in Minnesota than the figures he gives for Aber- 
deen, on account of nearness to Minneapolis and to the Duluth market, which is 
usually 1 or 2 cents higher than the Minneapolis market. The prices at the differ- 
ent stations are adjusted according to the difference in freight, being lower or higher 
according as freight is higher or lower. ( 729-731 . ) 

Mr. Prom says’ that during th^! last 6 years the average grade of North Dakota 
wheat has been No. 2, and tlie average price for that grade 55 cents. (793.) 

11. Bioe. — South Carolina and Loiiimana . — Mr. Whitney says the riw lands of 
South Carolina were protected before the war bv substantial levees, built through 
cf>operation between individuals and the State, btiring the war these levees were 
destroyed, and since then it has lieen impossible to get labor to work in the canals 
on account of the unhealthfulness and other conditions, and large areas of this once 
extremely productive land have been abandoned. The rice lands of southwestern 
liouisiana, which were semiswamps, have been drained where necessai^, and are 
not subject to overflow as the ric^ lands of South Carolina are. The Louisiana lands 
are higher and more healthful than those of South Carolina and are irrigated by 
pumping or by artesian flow, while the rice lands of South Carolina are flooded by 
the rivers, without artificial means. (864, 865. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says the production of rice in Louisiana has increas^ enormously in 
recent years, and more rice is now produced in that State than in all the others 
together. Until 16 years ago the rice fields of Louisiana were practically worthless 
and were used for cattle and ponies, but they were discovered to be valuable for 
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rice and liave been redeemed. A good deal of the land belonged to the United States 
and a great deal to the State, being swamp land. The lands nave all been bought, 
Mid are now being exchanged at $30 and ^ an acre. Rice cultivation in Louiaana 
is now extremely profitable, particularly in the southwestern part, where improved 
implements can be used. (7730 

Rux irrigaiion in Xoumona.— Dr. Stubbs says it has been found necessary for profita- 
ble rice culture that the fields should be covered by water. Five or 10 years ago 
probably one-third of the rice grown in southwestern Louisiana was Providence rice. 
All the water falling is retained by a substratum of clay and by an embankment 
around the field. This made possible the production of coiftiderable quantities of 
Providence rice for 1 or 2 years, but in dry seasons nothing was made, and the 
Providence rice has been abandoned entirely. Rice is now grown exclusivaly by 
flooding, and the immense amount of money spent in constructing canals for flood- 
ing the rice fields from the nearest streams has contributed to the abandonment of 
the Providence process. Dr. Stublie estimates that at least $5,000,000 have been 
spent in that way. There are 300 miles of these large rice canals, some of them 30 
miles long, and every tributary farmer draws water. The fields are usually over- 
flowed when the rice is about 6 inch^ bigh, unless conditions require flooding to get 
the seed up. The water is kept on the land until harvest time, when it must be 
allowed to dry sufficiently to permit the use of binders. The country being very 
level an 80 or 100 acre field can be incloEHed w'ithin a levee and improved inplements 
can be used to great advantage, though along the river the binder can not be used to 
advantage, because levees are required at fi^uent inter\’al8 and the sickle is used 
there for harvest The levees are arranged in either case so as to get the water from 
4 to 6 inches deep over the rice field. 

Dr. Stubbs has heard no complaint of the climate of Louisiana on account of the 
flooding of the rice fields. The climate is reganled as extremely healthful. At a 
recent election there were 7,000 voting Northern men there who seemed to be healthy 
after from 1 to 15 years' r^idence. The summer is very cool and pleasant, though 
the land is not more than 10 to 60 feet above the Gulf level. There is rarely a 
frost, and the climate is delightful. Among the creoles there are as many octogena- 
rians as anywhere else in the world. An abundance of the purest drinking water is 
obtained from artesian wells. ( 772, 773. ) 

Seedtinu and harvest, — Dr. Stubbs says rice is planted in Louisiana through April 
and May, and harvested from the last of July up to about the middle of September. 
The rice planters have far more leisure than the cane planters. The rice is thrashed 
whenever one of the traveling thrashers can be obtained. I^rge rice owners have 
their own thrashers, and commence thrashing as soon as the rice is cut. (776. ) 

High-grade rice most proJUabte.—Dr. Stubbs tertifies that, good he^ rice being worth 
much more than the lower grades, the rice which gives the iMgest amount of head 
rice gives the greatest profit to the farmer. ( 772. ) 

Rice mills.— Stubbs declares there is hardly a village of 600 inhabitants in the 
rice district without a firetrclass rice mill. The farmer mther sends the rough rice to 
be mill^ at his own expense or for toll, or sells it in the rough. The mills are 
ready either to buy it or to work it up on toll. They convert tne rough rice into 
the various grad^, from hejd rice to broken fragments. (772.) 

Remv^ of the rice indystry in the Carolinas.^Mr. Mead testifies that the success of 
rice irrigation in Louisiana, after a long period of continual shrinkage in production, 
has led to an increased interest in rice growing on the Atlantic seaboard, where old 
canals were ^ing out of operation. The question now is whether the Louisiana 
method can be adopted there. 

Rice cultivation in the C^rolinas is largely after the methods prevailing before the 
war, the crop being cut with a sickle and bound by hand. He says the reason it is so 
much more sucoes^l in Louisiana is because of the application of modem machinery. 
(See also AgrkuUural implement in the fihuth, I F 3, Stubbs, p. xcv.) The crops 
there are cut with a self-binder, economies have been in the field of labor, and the 
methods of applying and distributing the water are patterned after those of the West 
rather than those of the Carolinas. There is an economy in the distribution of the 
water, as well as in the harvesting of the crop: thus the industry has been made 
exceedingly profitable. ( 1069, 1070. ) 

B« Ootton* — 1. Frodnetioii at horns and abroad. — Mr. Wbddbrburn says the 
United States has practically no competitor in cotton at the present time, but the 
industry is developing in the Russian steppes, where he fears we shall in time have 
a mat competitor. 7632. ) 

Mr. Barrett says the amount of cotton produced in the United Stales in 1898 was 
11,200,000 bales. The estimates of the Chinese crop are uncertain. American oot- 
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ton is ^fradually drivlnff Chinese out of European markets, and to some extent even 
out of its domestic maraet. The fiber of the Chinese cotton is not strong enough to 
stand spinning machinery. (67, 68. ) 

2. Method! of cultivation.— Mr. Redding testifies that cotton is hoed in Georgia just 
as formerly, and costs about as much to produce as it did 40 vears ago. The 
improvements are usually in the selection of seeds and fertilizers and the preparation 
of the land. The principal item of expense is gathering the crop. (463.) 

8. Varietiei of ootton. — Dr. Stubbs says the production of sea-island cotton per acre 
is less than of upland, and there is an increas^ cost. It is nothing unusual to make 
a 600-pound bale of upland cotton to the acre; it is something extraordinary if that 
amount of sea-island cotton is obtained. It is also extremely difficult to maintain 
the long staple. The planters who get 50 cents a pound for their cotton select their 
seed with the greatest care, and maintain the selection every year; but where it is 
grown carelessly, as in southern Geoi^a, the price is rarely more than 15 to 18 cents 
a pound; the length deteriorates very rapidly under careless cultivation. 

Charleston and Savannah are the markets for sea-island cotton; there is no sale for 
it in the other Southern cities. In 1899 and 1900 sea-island cotton was shipped from 
one of the J^ouisiana exixiriment stations and the prices obtained were from 17 to 30 
cents, while the prices were alx>ut 14 to 60 cents for ginned cotton. 

Dr. Stubbs adds that the upland cotton is baletl in the press at the ginhouse. The 
sea-island cotton is put in long bags and packed down by tramping until a bag weighs 
from 300 to 400 pounds. 

Dr. Stubl)s thinks there is abundant room for spreading the cultivation of sea-island 
cotton; but sea-island cotton is very objectionable to an upland cotton man, because 
it is extremely difficult to pick. It grows very tall, and the yield of lint is very rarely 
more than 20 to 24 per cent. It is difficult to grow it unless the hands are accus- 
tome<l to it. The long-lint cotton has only 3 lobes, with projecting horns which 
the picker gets in his hands, ami a good picker of upland cotton will be a very slow 
pi(!ker of sea-island cotton. It is also necessary to have a roller gin for long-staple 
cotton, whereas all short-staple cotton is ginned with the saw gins, which are extremely 
rapid, while the roller gin is very slow. The saw gin toars the seed off, while the 
roller gin or knife gin cuts the fil)er away from the sewl without destroying the 
lilxir at all. To pass from upland cotton to s^-island cotton is almost as great a trans- 
fonnation as going from cotton to cane. The Egyptian cotton is woolly, coarse, 
rather long staple, and has a creamy tint and a peculiar finish. It is usm largely 
for making balbriggan underwear, hence the introduction of Egyptian cotton can 
not be suppressed. The merchants demand it. Six or seven million dollars’ worth 
of the cotton is introduced every year. The manufacturers have trieti hard to find 
a Southern cotton that would take the place of it, but have not succeeded. 

The growing of Egyi^tian cotton, according to Dr. Stubbs, is a question of irripi- 
tion. It is grown in a very dry climate and irrigated periodically, and it is impossible 
to acx'.limate it in the damp climate of Louisiana and get the same result. The 
Egyptian cotton was originally the sea-island cotton of our coast, but it has been dif- 
ferentiated by climate until it conies back an entirely different cotton. Any attempt 
to aixdimate it will result in its going liack to loiiff-staple cotton. The only part of 
the United States favoralile for the production of Egyptian cotton is the arid section 
of Texas, and it must be periodically irrirated. 

The long-staple cotton is confinea exclusively to southern Georgia, including the 
islands on its coast, South Carolina, and certain parte of Florida. Dr. Stubbi has 
tried for 8 or 10 years to grow a dong-staple cotton somewhat resembling Egyptian 
cotton at the Louisiana exi>eriment station, and by distributing seed to planters, but 
it has been a failure. He got 8 or 10 kinds of Egyptian seed, including some of the 
purest, and an English roller gin like the one usw by the experiment station in 
Egypt. He saw that the cotton was cultivated exactly as it is in Egypt As a result 
he has 2 bales of home-grown Egyptian cotton, which have been sent to Boston to 
see what can be done with it ft ought to compare with the imported Egyptian 
cotton, but the yield is too small for profit 

Peruvian cotton is a perennial or tree cotton, and does not bloom until the second 
or third year; it would not survive our winters, and can not lie introduced in the 
South succesBiully because it will never bear seed. Dr. Stubbs has 2 or 3 stalks of it 
under glass. (786-787.) 

4. Yield per acre.— Mr. Ndnnally, a cotton planter of Nunnally, Ga., cultivates 
between 300 and 400 acres and runs 9 plows. In 1899 he made 65 bales, or 1 bale to 
a^ut 2^ acres: the year before he made a bale to every 2 acres, which is generally 
his estimate of the crop. If he can get 2 acres to make a bale he considers it very 
good farming. (463,464.) 

Mr. Manbon, of Saulsbury, Tenn., estimates that the average yield of cotton in his 
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county is about 1 bale to 4 acres. No fertilizers had been used until 1900, when Mr. 
Hanson expressed the intention of trying the experiment. (506. ) 

Mr. Kylk, of Mississippi, testifies that in the vicinity of Friar l\iint, in the Delta, 
the yield of cotton is rarely less than 1 bale or 500 pounds oDliiit (iotton to the acre. 
In the hills the yield is less. (464.) 

5. Colt of production. — Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, states that 
a careful estimate 6f the cost of raising cotton in the Pedee region of South Carolina, 
made in 1848, showed the cost to lie 4.7 cents a ix)und, including interest at 7 jwr 
cent on the full value of the capital emploved. In 1886 ^Ir. Hammond collected 
itemized statements of the (iost of cotton pro(iuction from 1*2 of the best cotton grow- 
ers of this region. They range from 6.1 to 15.22 cents, tin? average l)eing 8. ‘28 ceiitM. 
The lowest possible cost that Mr. Hammond has bKm able to figure without any ])rofit 
whatever, is $5.88 per hundred. Down to 1895 the Fast Indian crop tleclined after 
the price reached 11 i cents, and the Brazilian and West Indian after the price fell to 
14 cents. Only in Russia, on account of the unusual development of agriculture, ami 
in Egypt, because of the peculiar characU?rof the staple, luwthe production increased 
since cotton fell btdow 11 cents. The margin of safe cost in cetton growing is about 
9 to 11 cents a jK)und. The laige cro}^ that have l)een grown at much lower prices 
have Ijeen grown under the artificial stimulation of a ruinous lavdit system. OtluT 
propertv has been swallowed up to maintain the growing of cotton. The onihards, 
the gardens, the sheep, the cattle, the horses have been swtmt away, and Mr. Ham- 
mond can count, within a radius of from 3 to 4 miles from his door, 1 1 houses once 
inhabited by sul^tantial and prosi)erous familit^s, which are now tunpty or (x'cupied 
by negro tenants, with the iana divideil into small cotton patches cultivated by 
nM^roes on the edge of want. (827, 832, 838. ) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, testifies that the cost of producing (?otton has l)een 
reduced very materially of late years; the methods of cultivation are l)etter, and the 
price of labor has fallen very materially since the war. During the high-priced days 
planters paid from $1 to $1.60 a day for labor, and from $200 to $250 for mules, and 
lands were worth $15 to $25 an acre, so they made no more money than they do 
now. (485. ) 

Mr. Norfleet estimates the cost of raising cotton as follows: Cultivation, $5 an acre; 
use of mule, $25, or $1.25 an acre; use of gear and plows, 50 cents an acre; corn for 
mule, $30 a year, or $1.50 an acre; fodder or hay, $1.60; rent of land, $5 an acre as an 
average; picking, $8 a bale, or two-thirds of that amount to the acre; hauling to the gin 
and handling, 66^ cents an acre; ginning and tying, alM)Ut $2.50 a bale, or two-thirds 
of that amount to the acre; total, $22 an acre, for two-thirds of a bale. (489, 4tK). ) 

Mr. Norfleet says planters can not raise cotton for 5 cents and prosper. When 
they have to take low prices for cotton they fail to make any further improvements 
on their places, and their houses, fences, utensils, t*tc., run down. (4VK). ) 

Mr. Manson, of ^ulsbury, Tenn<, testifies that if a man pays $8 a itjonth for hiretl 
help he can not raise cotton for less than 7 cents on land producing al)out one-third 
of a bale to the acre. He doubts whether even in the Mississipi>i bottom cotton can 
be raised at 5 cents a pound. (507.) 

Mr. Hill, a cotton dealer of Memphis, thinks the actual cost of rai.sing cotton near 
Memphis is about 6 cents, and in the hill country alnjut 6 cents, exdusive <jf the 
wear and tear on the farming implemente and interest. He says the co.‘<t of raising 
cotton has increased with the increa8e<l prices Ijetween 1898 ami 1900. (503.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, estimates that it cost.- $5 an acre to cultivate cotton up 
to the time of picking. The average price of picking in his iicighlKjrlnxKl is 50 cents 
a hundred pounds, or $8 for 1,600 pounds of seed cotton, which makes a bale of lint 
cotton and 1,100 pounds of s^. The customary price for ginning, if the planter 
does not furnish the bagmng and ties, is $2.50 a bale. On the l)asi8 of one-thinl of a 
bale to the acre this womd make the cost of production $8.50 an acre, or, including 
the hauling of the cotton, say $9.50 an acre. Deducting $2.40 an acre for seed H(»ld 
would leave $7.10, or about 4 cents a pound, as the net cost of prmiuding lint cotton. 
It costa less in the Delta than in the hul country, but it seems to cost more to live and 
run a plantation there. (477, 478. ) 

Mr. Kylb, of Mississippi, estimates that the average cost of growing cotton when 
com, mules, and farming implements were cheap was $20 to $25 a l»le, or 4 or 5 
cents a pound. He does not believe cotton can now l)e grown for that price ( .March, 
1900) because mules, hones, plows, and all kinds of hardware are worth more. 
(486, 467.) 

Mr. Balch confirms Mr. Kyle’s testimony to the effect tliat at 6 cents cotton can 
not be raised with wage labor. At the price prevailing in Marcji, 1900, it could be, 
though farm labor had also advanced a little. (496. ) 

Mr. BiDDUto, director of the Geoxgia Agricultural Experiment BUtion, says it 
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(’losts all the way from 3^ to 20 cents to raise cotton; the average cost for the past 
decade or two has been about the market price. A great many farmers do not make 
any money at all. (445.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georpa, testifies that when 1 bale of cotton is made to 3 acres it 
costs about cents, including the expense of delivering at the station and interest 
and taxes, l>ut not counting the labor of the farmer’s wife and children. When 1 
i>ale is raised to 2 acres the cost is about (;ents, and when a bale is raised to the 
ac^re it can be made for aliout cents. (467, 468.) 

Mr. Holmes testifies that the cost of raising cotton has lieen determined by the 
Department of Agri(uilture to l)e 5.27 cents a pound, but the price of cotton at the 
plantation has of late gone lielow this figure. (160.) 

M r. Hanley says the average price of cotton in 1898 was 6.22 cents a pound. The 
Agric ultural Department gives the cost of producing a pound of cotton as 6.4 cents. 
The cost of marketing the crop amounts to about 2 cents a pound. This means a net 
loss to the Southern planter of more than $100,000,000 on the crop of 1898. (289.) 

Where $6 a month is paid for labor, Mr. Bahrett says, it costs over 6 cents a pound 
to raises cotton. There are various other items which the cotton raiser is forced to 
pay which depress liis profits. Thus the cost of bagging and ties, which averages 
ai)out H5 cents a bale, is an absolute loss. The amount deducted for tare in Liver^l 
is 30 pounds a bale, although the atdual tare is little over 24 pounds a bale. The 
so-called “country damage” is also deducted in Liverpool, amounting to about 
^00,000 for the entire cron. (50.) 

Mr. rx)VEJOY says that there was profit enough to the farmer when cotton was sold 
at 8 to 10 cents per pound, but there is little profit when it falls below 7 cents. It 
can not pay expenses when the price is less than 6i cents. (76.) 

(h'tmjia and I'c.raK—^lr. HAURi-nT says that although the soil of Texas is more 
fertile than that of Georgia, requiring no fertilizer^ the cost of labor is fulW twice as 
great in Texas, and the succi^ss of the cotton crop is much less certain. Mr. Barrett 
believes that so far as labor is hired in each »State Georgia can raise cotton as cheaply 
as Texas, but sbe can not conqx^te W'ith the labor of white owners of land. (57.) 

6. Marketing of cotton. — Mr. GiiAnAM, of North Carolina, says cotton is nearly 
always sold to the manufacturer. Mr. Graham’s custom is to telephone to the mills 
for the price. He has made half a (!ent a iwund by the use of the telephone. When 
cotton is low^ the price is nearly always higher in North Carolina than in New York. 
Tliere is frcHpiently a difference of a cent Tietweiui the Charlotte and the New York 
prices. The fanner InMiefits by the pit^.stuice of local mills. (436.) 

Mr. REDr)iN<i thinks most of the cotton of Georgia still goes to New York. That 
which is sold in the local market does not have to be hauled very far; perhaps 5 
miles would be the average. (453.) 

Mr. Kyle, of Sardis, ]\Iiss., says the cotton from that section is now generally sold 
to exporters, and goes to New (Irleans. The planters sell at homo to anyone who 
will buy, and sometimes the mills send a man to the interior towns to buy cotton. 
Sometimes it is shipped to the cotton facitors at Memphis. (473. ) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, testifies that he sends his cotton to cotton factors — that 
is, commis'jion merchants — in Memphis, w'ho sell it to Eastern spinners and to 
exporters, charging about 2^ jier cent commission, (k^tton can be sold by the farmer 
on the street, but the cotton bought on the street in Memphis is as a rule bought by 
IR'ople who do nothing else; they put the cotton in the warehouse, sample it, and 
put the samples on some factor’s table to sell. If a man sells from the wagon he 
expects to sell at A ^ tunied it over to the factor and let the factor 

have time to sell on the market. The factor sells lo people who can pay full 
price. (480.) , ^ , 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker, testifies that Memphis is the largest inland cotton 
market in the world. Cotton is shipiied from there by way of New Orleans, Pensa- 
cola, Bninswick, Norfolk, Boston, New York, and other ports. (483.) 

CumprcHHfd and unconwreMed cotton. — Mr. Porter says the cotton shipped frona 
Mempnis to the EiBst ana for export is compressed, but cottpn is frequently shipped 
to South Carolina uncompressed. There are about 25 liales of uncompr^ed wtton 
to the (!ar. (’ompressiHl cotton will run from 55 to 60 bales to the car. The railroad 
rate to l^iwell is 10 cents a hundred lower on compressed cotton than on^com- 
pr(*HHed. It makes no difference in the value of the cotton to the mill whether it is 
compressed or not, but the South Carolina mills prefer it uncompres^. (482.) 

7. The decline in price.—I^tr. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that immediately after the 
war the price of cotton was high, but that since 1872 it has been falling gradually. 
After the election of 1892 it jumpwl to 10 cents; the crop of 1898 sold prtoapally at 
alK)ut 4 cents; Mr. Peek began selling the crop of 1899 at 6 oentSi and sold some 80 
high as 6} and 8 cents. (458. ) 
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Mr. Norfleet, a cotton factor and farmer of Memphis, Tenn., testifies that since 
since 1870 cotton has gone from between 18 and 20 cents down to 4 cents. (485. ) 

• Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, says that all his debts were contracteil on a basis 
of cotton at 7 cents a pound, but when ho sold his crop the price did not average 
more than 4J cents a pound. Consequently he met with a loss, and so did every 
man who advanced on the cotton crop. With some r^itions, cotton has been 
declining since 1873. It sold in 1871 at 20 cents a pound, and has declined 75 per 
cent. Mr. Youmans thinks the average decline in prices has been about 50 per 
cent. (118.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, testifies that his cotton crops of 1897 and 1898 brought 
about 5J cents, on an average. The price was higher in*i 1896, and still higher in 
1895, b^use the crop was smaller. The price of the crop of 1899 opened in the fall 
at alx)ut 6 cents, and gradually increasea until on March 22, 1900, it was for 
middling cotton, dr 9| or 9f for good middling. The Delta cotton, having a longer 
staple and being better for export than the hill cotton, sells for i to f of a cent more. 
(478-480.) 

Mr. Norfleet says that when cotton was sold at 5 and 6 cents a pound, cotton fac!- 
tors carried over unpaid accounts in many instances, though some planters w'ere able 
to pay. The success of a plantation depends upon the supply of labor and the 
management. ( 491 . ) 

8. Efforts of planters to control prices. — Mr. Holmes says that for manjr years wt- 
ton planters have held conventions at irregular times with the express obiect of lim- 
iting the production of cotton and raising its price, but these conventions have never 
accomplished anything, (159. ) 

Mr. Stevens says there has been a very suc^cessful effort made in Georgia, in con- 
nection with other Southern States, to control the price of cotton, imd these efforts, 
together with the greater demand made by local mills, have given promise of very 
satisfactory prices. (916.) 

9. The recent advance in price (see also ReceM SotUhern iyrofq>enty^ I B, p. 
Lxxxiii).— Mr, Reddiko says the prices of cotton in 1894 and 1895 were 4i and 5 
cents; in 1897 and 1898, about 5, 5f, or 6 cents. He estimates that the fanners real- 
ized on an average about 7 (tents for the crop of 1899. Some sold lieforo it got to 
that point, and some held on until it got to 8 cents. The advance was not of much 
benent to the farmers, liecause they incurred obligations in the spring maturing in 
October or November. Probably not more than 15 or 20 jier cent of them w’ere able 
to hold the crop. (444. ) 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker of Memphis, testifies that the price of the cotton crop 
of 1899 started at about 6 cents and ran up to 12J cents. He attribiiU^s the high 
price of cotton in the spring of 1900 to a .short crop. (483, 484. ) 

Mr. Kyle says that while cotton was so cheap jieople found a great many new uses 
for it, as for mixing with silk and flax, and this, together with the shortage of the 
crop, increased the price. (466. ) 

Mr. Kyle thinks the cotton crop of 1899 was better in Mississippi than almost any- 
where else. The crop was made with less money than before, with the idea that the 
price would be only 5 cents. All labor was furnished on that assumption, and food 
was cheap. The result was that w'hen the crop paid from 6| to 9 cents a pound there 
was a somewdiat prosperous condition. (473. ) 

Mr, Poole says that for the last few years the production of cotton has been very 
profitable, and Alabama farmers have been stimulated to cultivate an increased 
acreage. (925.) 

Mr. Gage, president of the Memphis Cotton Exchange, testifies that while the 
farmers in the vicinity of Meinpiiis did not raise as much cotton in 1899 as for the tw o 
years previous, the advanc*e in the price enabled them to realize more net income 
from the crop. There was niore money in circulation; people were not asking for as 
laige advances as in former years, and were not asking for advances so early in the 
season. (491.) 

10. Overprodaction.— Dr. Stubbs says cotton has been depressed for years, until 
1899-1900, by overproduction or underconsumption. The enormous crops depre- 
ciated its value everywhere and reduced the pric.e on the plantation to 4 cents, a 
price at which it is utterly impossible under the best system to produce it at a profit 
without starving the labor to death. Dr. Stubbs predicts that the present high price 
of cotton will induce overproduction again. (782.1 

Mr. Stevens says there was an overproduction oi cotton in Geoig;ia for a few years, 
about 1897 and 1898, but the increase of cotton mills in that State and in the South 
generally has made a repetition of that condition ahnost impossible. There has also 
been underproduction of grain and general farm supplies; but cereals are more largely 
planted than formerly, and the acreage under cultivation has uKreased because of 
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the diversification of crops. The effect of underproduction has been to increase 
prices, ae hirmers, because of the raising of supplies, have been able to control the 
sale of both their cereals and cotton. The prices of wheat and oats have advanced 
and the price of cotton has greatly increased. (916. ) 

Mr. KYLE, of Mississippi, attributes the decline in the price of cotton to two 
immense crops in successive years, an accumulation of manui^tured goods, and the 
depressed condition of business. 

Mr. Barrett does not believe that overproduction is the cause of the low prices of 
cotton or of any other agricultural product. There would be a demand, if aU people 
were employea, for an indefinite production. The largest cotton crop ever produced 
in this country brought the most money. (67, 68. ) 

Mr. Peek, of Geoigia, attributes the low price of cotton to the lack of money (banks 
paying no attention to the farmers) and to the cry of overproduction. The advance 
he attributes to the short crop and to the world^s coming to the conclusion that there 
was no oversupply. (468. 1 

11. Oylindrioal bales. — Mr. Barrett believes the use of round bales to be more 
economical for the farmer in the South than the square or American bale. The best 
round bale is the Lowry, which is packed in the spiral manner. This form of baling 
saves 45 cents per 100 ^unds, in the cheaper cost of the bale itself, and in the feet 
that no tare is deducted, tare on American bales amounting to from 24 to 30 pounds. 
The actual cost of packing a 500-pound bale on the Lowry system, including all items, 
is $2.40. It is impossible to steal cotton from a Lowry bale or to mix in impurities 
and increase the weight fraudulently. The charge for the use of all forms of baling 
machinery, which are covered by patents, is excessive. (50, 51.) 

Dr. Stubbs says everyone recognizes the merits of the round bale; it dispenses 
with a great amount of o^ing and ties, it condenses and prevents the increase cost 
for the press at the shipping point, and has many other advantages. Thus far there 
has been a royalty of $1 a bale for using the mac^hine, besides other expenses; but 
Dr. Stubl)s understands that the machines are to be for sale. 

Thirty pounds are discounted in every bale of raw cotton, though we are not gen- 
erally aware of it in this country. As soon as the cotton gets to England 6 per cent 
' is thrown off as tare. The pri(;e is telegraphed back from Liverpool and tne local 
merchants rearrange it so as to cover the whole bale. Planters can therefore afford 
to pay more for tTie round bales, where they lose only about 2 or 2i pounds to the 
bale. There is also a saving in insurance and a saving in compressing. The big 
roller gin is easy to run and does not require a very large horsepower. 

The big bales have to be compressed at 50 cents a bale. The condensed round 
bales are not inflammable; Dr. Stubbs has seen tests where they have been covered 
with kerosene oil and set on fire, but only charred. He is tola that the fiber is not 
injured by the pressure. Mr. Atkinson writes him that by the recent introduction 
of a machine by which the cotton is unrolled from 6 or 6 bales at the same time and 
fed to the spindles or pickers the round bale has liecome popular. Before that there 
was difficulty in unrolling the bale. Formerly the old big bale was simply uncov- 
ered, drawn out, and picked, and throwm into the pickers. 

There are now half a dozen or more different round bales. An antagonism has 
developed against them because of the large amount of money invested in public 
gins and compresses; at every crossroads in the hill country there isa lar^^ gin which 
will probably take the crop of 30 or 40 small farms. The only quesuon at issue 
between the round bales has been which was the greatest monopoly and would 
squeeze the planters most. 

Dr. IStubbs says the Lowry bale is a spiral bale, not roimd, like the American bale, 
and it stretches the fiber. (786, *787.) 

Mr. HutchinsoNj representing the American Cotton Company, testifies that a pre- 
mium of 46 points is universally allowed in the Memphis market on cotton in round 
bales, and is gjuaranteed by the American Cotton Company. This premium is not 
always maintamed at local points where there is a stiff fight to shut out the round 
bales. Wherever a round-bale press is located it also raises the price of square-bale 
catton. The Memphis buyer, in onler to get any square-bale cotton at that point, 
has to telephone his agent raising the limit a quarter or half cent a pound. 

Mr. Hutohinson says 60,000 pounds of cotton iii round lap bales can be put into a box 
car and shipped directly to the Eastern mills. It would otherwise require four box 
cars to carry the same amount of cotton to Memphis, where it would be unloaded, 
trucked into the compress shed, compressed, and loaded back into the can, and it 
would then take two cars to cany it East 

Mr. Hutchinson knows of no objection on the part of foreign spinners to the round 
bale, and says that he has had applications for tnese bales from a good many bro- 
ken. He says there is no dithculty in sampling. It is not necessary to bore the 
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materials in every bale. Southern mills also have the advantage of longer light 
during the day, and they work longer hours. (62, 63. ) 


C. Otlier crops. (See also The sumr industrieSf X, pp. ccli to cx^lxxiil ) — 
1. Fotatoei. — Vermont. — Mr. Spear says Vermont is a very good potato State, but 
there has been eo much difficulty with rust, potato bugs, etc., that farmers have 
laigely confined themselves to what they need for their own use, though the western 
part of the State sends potatoes to market. All kinds of potatoes are produced. Mr. 
Spear has seen at a fair 170 kinds produced by one man. (408. ) 

Neiv Ibrit.— Mr. Norris says there are certain sections of New York that grow as 
good |x>tatoe8 and rpot cro{M as are grown anywhere, except sugar beets, which can 
be grown to greater perfection in Omifornia. (328.) 

New Jersey.— Ur. Magik testifies that potatoes can still be raised to advantage in 
New Jersey. In Union Cotmty they are raised laigely for the early market. After 
the New York potatoes are in a condition to ship they can be sold at prices which 
make it unprofitable for the raisers in that part or New Jersey. (100. ) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, New Jersey, says a great many early potatoes are 
grow n in that section, 12 and 20 acres of a 100-acre farm being devotal to potatoes 
each year. The early potato crop is subject to comiKjtition from the South. (127.) 

Mr. Coles says the jxitatoes are generally planted wdth a macrhine in his section. 
There are no improve<l plow's, but the cultivator and the gang plow are used to 
some extent. The potatoes are usually plowed out with a jiotato plow, though dig- 
gers are sometimes usetl. ( 128. ) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall testifies that about 20 years ago, when he was a young agri- 
cultural editor, he heard of a new system of growing potatoes^ and when he investi- 
gated it found a couple of Gennans growing ixitatoes earlier than any of their 
neighbors and superior in appearance, though they were a well-known variety. They 
planted immature seed potatoes, digging up a part of their potatoes, exposing them 
to the 8UH, then putting them in a shady place and cutting them up and planting 
them in midsiunmer, about the 1st of August. By the time of frost the tubers would 
be about one-third grown. They would then be taken up and the next spring cut 
up and planted again. Mr. Nall advanced the theory that when the seed formed 
the root was ready to decay, and therefore less vigorous than if taken up and planted 
before the seed formed; and he predicted that this method would revolutionize the 
industry, and that seed potatoes would be exported from Kentucky, though thou- 
sands of barrels of potatoes were then shipped into that section from Western New 
York and Michigan. He has lived to see this prediction verified. For many years 
seed potato^ have l:>een shipped to the North, and are never allowed to get more 
than one-third of their growth. This discovery made Jefferson County a very large 
potato-growing county, and the seed goes north from there instead of coming vSouth. 

A great many potatoes are grown near the cities of Kentucky, the second-crop sei^ 
being used; but now the potatoes dug in July are held in cold storage until the next 
year, and then planted, instead of being planted the same year. (807. ) 

S. Truck fanning.— AV m; Jersey.— Mr. CoLEp, of New Jersey, says that while the 
^lem County farmers have not abandoned the growing of cereal crops, they are grow- 
ing them less than fonnerly, and have turned their attention to other things, such 
as berries, asparagus, tomatoes, and sweet potatoes. Southern competition has hurt 
truck farming a good deal. The effect of Southern competition on the New Jersey 
farm is especially severe when the Southern crops are aelaye<l by (;ool weather, so 
that the glut in the market occurs at about the same time the New Jersey products 
are ready for market, ( 123, 127. ) 

Maryland. — Mr. Aoer testifies that there is a great deal of truck farming in Mary- 
land, near Washington and Baltimore. It was formerly very profitable, especially if 
the Mtrraer understood how to maintain the fertility of the land and grow the best 
crops; but now many complain that they can do no more than make ends meet. 
Some grow winter crops in greenhouses, and that is ouite profitable. ( 106. ) 

Mr. Ager says that lie importation of early vegetables from the South has a tend- 
ency to lower prices of Maryland products. There is generally a steady shipment 
from the South during the season. Early potatoes from Norfolk are mentions as an 
example. Mr. Ager says transportation, especially by Ixxat, from lower Virginia is 
almost as cheap as hauling 10 miles by wagon. The Maryland gardeners do not send 


condition in Maryland, and in certain localities the people were very prosperous; 
but with the development of transportation facilities and with the opening up of 
truck areas in South Carolina and Florida, the industry has be^ given up in certain 
parts of Maryland. (860.) 
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SovJth Cfero/ina.— Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that 
while the regt^ truck gardens on the seacoast are permanent institutions, the rais- 
ing of such things as watermelons and canteloupes In his section does not seem to 
have been very successful. In any case it must be done on a large scale, so tliat 
shipments can be made in carloads. (834.) 

8. Tobacco.— Valley.— 'M.r. Stockwell says there is a considerable tobacco 
industry in Massachusetts, in tne Connecticut Valley, and to a limited extent in the 
Hoiisatonic Valley. The industry has been thriving since 1897; it was formerly 
much depressed, there lieing no sales because of fear of tariff chaises. (899. ) 

Mr. Hale thinks that for the average planter of tobacco in the fimnecticut Valley 
tobacco is probably the best money crop. He has been educated to grow it, and 
that is about all he knows. The most prosperous are those who have tobacco in 
connection with dairying and market gardening, but most of the farmers grow tobacco 
as the only staple crop. (393. ) 

Sumatra tobacco. — Mr. Whitnev says that as a result of the soil-survey work of the 
Department of Agriculture, Sumatra tobacco was recently grown in the Connecticut 
Valley and brought 71 cents a pound, while the ordinary crop is sold for 20 cents a 
pound. In the soil survey it apiieared that conditions were favorable on a certain 
soil in the Connecticut Valley for the jiroductioii of this tobacco, though so far as 
known there is no other part of the country besides Florida where the industry can 
be pursued. Mr. Whitney is confident that there is a possibility of producing in this 
country $6,000,000 worth of tobacco which is now imjwrted annually from Sumatra. 
(870.) 

Mr. Whitney goes on to say that on the light sandy soils of the Connecticut and 
Hoiisatonic valleys a fine grade of wrapper leaf tobafjco is produced, which can not 
be grown in Pennsylvania or Maryland. The introduction of the Sumatra tobacco 
in 1865 has affectea the tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley. Its fine texture 
has lH3en so appret'iated that it has lieen imported in increasing amounts ever since, 
in spite of the duty of $1.85 a pound. Manufacturers prefer paying $2.50 or $3 a 
pound for Sumatra tobacco to paying 18 or 20 cents for the Connecticut leaf, although 
the quality of the Connecticut leaf is preferred by many. It has seemed to Mr. 
Whitney that the tobacc’o industry of the Connecticut Valley was threatened. This 
country takes the best Sumatra, paying $1 for the tobacco and $1.85 as duty, and 
there is more and more a feeling against the use of the domestic leaf. 

Realizing this comlition, the Department of Agriculture 2 or 3 }’ear8 ago inquired into 
the possibility of raising the Sumatra tobacco in thi.s country, so as to oDviate the 
importation of such laige amounts from Sumatra. It was decKUnl to try a particular 
soil in the Connecticut Valley, Sumatra seed was planted under a cheese-cloth shed, 
so as to protect the plants from the sun and maintain the quiet and humidity of the 
air. The tobacco was grown and cured by a cornlunalion of the methods used in 
Florida, Sumatra, and Cuba, and was pronounced by experts to l3e fully equal to the 
importetl Sumatra leaf. It is confidently expected to establish an industry in the 
Connecticut Valley which will successfully compete with the Sumatra tobacco, which 
is now imported to the extent of $6,000,000 a year, liesides duties. Some Sumatra 
leaf is being grown also in Florida, where the climatic conditions during the grow- 
ing season are not very different from those of Connecticut. (876.) 

Mr. Whitn^ <?xplainH that the cheese-cloth covering is not anectcd by any ordinary 
storm. The first cost of the shed is between $200 and $500 an acre, depending upon 
the cost of the lumlier. In the South near sawuuills it costs alxuit $200 an acre. 
The ch^se cloth costs alx)Ut $100 an acre, and must bo nmewed each year. The 
shed will last about 5 years. The covering gix'is entirely over the field, and has the 
effect of a great greenhouse, greatly retlucing and miMlifying the sunlight and heat 
and making the air stagnant and moist. The conditions are really tropical. In the 
Connecticut Valley the plants grew to the roof — 9 feet high — though the cudinary 
height of tol^co plants is about 4 feet. The cheese cloth does not prevent evapora- 
tion, but conserves the moisture so that the crop does not suffer from drouth. It is 
also a protection against frosts. (877. ) 

Mankind. — Mr. Whitney says that before the W'ar tobacco was grown very gener- 
ally in Maryland, and since the war it has been grown extensively in the southern 
counties; but with the introduction of white hurley tobacco in Ohio and Kentucky, 
where a laige yield is produced at a comparatively low cost, the tobacco industry in 
Maryland has been largely given up, with disastrous effect upon the formers of Mary- 
land. (^.) 

Virginia.— Mr. Weddbrbukn says that near Petersburg and Dinwiddle, Va., a fair 
avera^ yield, on a good piece of land well fertilised and cultivated, would be one- 
fourth or one-fifth of a pound of shipping tobacco to the hill. (623.) 

iupnfucjljy.— Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, mvides the State 
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into 5 districta according to the character of the soil, and also separating the mountain- 
ous from the agriculture part, which latter comprises 3 divisions. Ninety-five per cent 
of all the dark export tobacco is grown and handled in division No. 1, constituting 
the western end of the State. Perhaps two-thirds of the red tobacco for domestic 
manufacture and the greater part of the “regie” tobacco are gr6wn in division No. 2, 
lying immediately east of No. 1. The export tobacco is long, heavy tobacco, strong 
and black, and is usjially marketed loose in wagon-load lots, and then rehandled and 
straightened. At least that going to England is stripped, the stem being taken from 
the leaf to make it lighter, as it pays a duty of 86 cents a pound when taken from 
the bonded warehouse in England. In the third division ii^grown about 90 or 96 
wr cent of all the white hurley tobacco, a variety originating across the river in 
Ohio, and now cultivated throughout the blue-grass region and used almost exclu- 
sively for domestic filler and wrapper, as it will absorb a great deal of licorice, mois- 
ture, sugar, and other things whicti are cheaper than tobacco. The black tobacco 
is cured by fire; the hurley tobacco is cured in barns without fire. Very little of the 
tobacco grown in Kentucky is used for^cigar making, though the cultivation of cigar 
tolMicco nas been tried unsuccessfully. (806.) 

North Carolmi.~-M.r. White says that in the Durham district and in certain other 
parts of North Carolina most of the tobacco croj) is produced by small croppers, and 
the landlord or some one else sells it for them. (4^. ) 

Georgia and Florida.—Mr. Hale testifies that Geoi^a can grow a fine-flavored 
tobacco for a filler. Some sections of Florida and Georgia, by using Cuban seed, pro- 
duce the so-calk?d Havana tobacco, which is not as good as the Cuban, but much 
better than much that is sold as such. AVith the Connecticut or Sumatra leaf for a 
wrapper it makes a very fine cigar. Mr. Hale thinks it probably can not bo grown 
if tobacco is brought from Porto Rico and Cuba free of duty. He says the tobacco 
fanners are very much stirred up about it. (397. ) 

Bright tobacco. — Mr. Whitney says that many areas, formerly of little value, have 
been developed by the introduction of the bright-tobacco industry, which is adapted 
only to soils with certain iieculiarities, which happen frequently to be unfavorable 
for general crops. (876. ) 

Marketing of tobacco.— Mr. White testifies that the farmers of North Carolina send 
their tobacco to stores and warehouses and have to take whatever price is offered, 
except those who can hold it in hogsheads and ship it when they please to Richmond 
or Danville. (419.) 

Mr. Graham thinks that the price of tobacco has gone down over 60 per cent in 8 or 
10 years, w'hile the crop has decreased. He attributes this to a trust or combination 
of buyers. (435.) 

Foreign tobacco moiKwolies. — Mr. Nall calls attention to the practice of the Italian, 
Spanish, and perhaps French tioveminents in appointing an agent or selling to a syn- 
dicate the privilege of supplying all the tobaccos that are obtained from America at 
a certain price. The powers are absolutely at the mercy of these people as to the 
prices of the export tobaccos, as there is nobody else to sell it to. It can not be 
shipped to those countries and put in bonded warehouses and sold to manof^turers. 
The toliacd^ interests endeavored to get relief in sales in the open market in those 
countries through a bill introduced in Congress in 1898 by Hon. J. D. Clardy, of 
Kentucky; but it passed only the lower House. Legislation along that line might 
result in' benefit to Kentucicy, Tennessee, Indiana, southern Illinois, and Missouri, 
all of which grow the exjwrt or regie tobacco largely. (810. ) 

4. Flax in North Dakota. — Mr. Budge thinks flax is the most profital^e crop that 
has been raised in North Dakota for years. From 10 to 16 bushels are raised to the 
acre, worth in the fall of 1900, $1.46 and $1.60 at the farm. It is thrashed just as 
wheat is. (862.) 

Flax seed and straw.— Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says the flax seed is shipped 
to Minneapolis. The average price in 1900 was from $1.40 to $1.60 a bushel. The 
production varied from 8 or 9 to 24 bushels, averaging 14 and 16 bushels. It is an 
excellent crop to raise, and is not thought to be hard mi the soil if the land is prop- 
erly treated, or if the crops are rotated. The flax is grown entirely for seed, and the 
straw is a by-product. Mr. Prom thinks the price of the straw is $2 a ton, and the 
yield probably 2 tons to the acre. (793. ) 

Mr. Prom says sheet-iron drums are filled with flax straw packed as closely as pos- 
Bible, opened at the bottom, and put on top of a cook stove with the lid removed. 
This makes a good fire, which heats the room very comfortably and lasts a long time. 
There is a very disagreeable odor, but it is a great saving for farmers who are distant 
from timber. - 

Flax straw is also utilized for feeding stock. (788. ) ^ 

Flax miUt Fargo.— Mi, Prom says there is now in Fargo a flax mill where the seed is 
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nin through rollers and the wooden part taken out. The fiber is then pressed and 
shipped East for linen manufacture. The business is said to be very profitable, and 
it is very profitable to the farmers living near by. (792, 793. ) 

5. Tea gardeni.— Mr. Shepard, of Pinehurst, S. C., testifies that the first tea plant 
brought to this country was planted about 100 years ago on the Ashley River, about 
15 miles from Charleston. During the fifties, Mr. Junius Smith, of Greenville, S. C., 
made some experiments which attracted considerable attention, and later the United 
States Government distributed tea seed through the Patent Offi(!e and also imported 
tea plants from China; but the gardens which were established just before the war 
were abandoned or neglected. About 20 years ago Mr. John Jackson came to this 
country from India and started a tea plantation in Georgia, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Commissioner Le Due, of the Department of Agriculture, who secured Mr. 
Jackson’s services in the establishment of an experimental tea garden; but Mr. Jack- 
son’s health broke down, and for lack of an expert the undertaking was abandoned. 
About 1890 Mr. Shepard purchas^ a ixirtion of this same plantation and b^an his 
experiments at Pinehurst. He wisheif to produce enough tea to ascertain the cost of 
production and test the commercial aspect of the question . He has planted between 50 
and 60 acres of tea, and looks forward to a production of from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds 
annually. He has experimented with all the different kinds of tea setd that he 
could procure either through the trade or through the Departments of State and 
Agriculture, and under as many different circumstances as possible. He Iras suc- 
ceMed in producing tea at the rate of 400 pounds to the acre, with a yearly increase 
of from 50 to 75 per cent, and sees no reason why it should not be produced at the 
rate of 600 or even 800 pounds to the acre. In some of the garrlens of India and 
Ceylon tea is produced at the rate of 800 to 1 ,000 pounds to the acre. The production 
is a little over one-half ounce to the bush in Japan, and 1 to 2 ounces in China; one 
of Mr. Shepard’s fields has given him 5| ounces, so he thinks the outlook is favorable. 
His green tea has been reporte<i by experts as inferior to nothing brought to this 
country, and it is not artificially colored; but most most people do not like it, just as 
they do not like the best Japanese and Chinese tea. There is very little tea brought 
to this country that costs more than 20 cents a pound in Japan, though there is a 
great deal of tea grown in the Orient that costs from $5 to $50 a pound. The teas 
that approach Mr. Shepard’s black teas most nearly bring from 30 to 40 cents in bulk 
in the New York market, or 75 cents to $1 at retail. Mr. Shepard feels confident of 
being able to raise tea at a cost of leas than 40 cents, even with only 50 or 60 acres, 
and very much less with larger acreage. He has never had any trouble in selling it 
above 40 cents a pound, and never carries any over from season to season. The 
premration of the field is very expensive, but it is planted for an indefinite future, 
and the picking extends over half the year. From April to the middle of October 
the bushes are picked every 10 days, making 20 pickings. If a month or two of the 
picking is l(wt by bad weather or acx?ident, there are still 4 or 5 months of picking. 

The tea pickers are colored children, who earn from 20 to 50 cents a day. They 
are very fond of the work, which is extremely easy, consisting simply in pinching 
off the leaves ^d putting them in a Swiss trout basaet 8iispende<i at the waist. It is 
very much easier than cotton picking, and they can earn much more wages. Mr. 
Shepard does not consider it profitable for children of less than 8 or 9 years to go 
into the tea field. He has a tree school on the premises, kept oi>en for 9 months in 
the year, which all the tea pickers must attend. One of his objects was to establish a 
new industnr in a country where thousands of people lack employment and where it 
was desirable to supply a healthy and easy occupation during the summer, for chil- 
dren and women particularly. 

In February. 1899, the thermometer fell to half a degree below zero at Pinehurst, 
the gr^tert cold in South Carolina for 150 years, but the tea plants were hardly 
iidiped. with the exception of two gardens in a sheltered position and full of sap. 
which had to be pruned to the gjround. 

Mr, Shepard says tea from China, Japan, and the Himalayan proWnces of India 
might be cultivated over a laige portion of the Southeastern and Gulf regions; those 
from tropical and subtropical climates over a smaller portion of the country, as a 
very sn^l part of the country is free from frosts. The soil best adapted to tea rais- 
in^ IS nch, level land, with a light, porous, loamy soil, well drained and capable of 
irn^uon. The t^producing countries have from 50 to 150 inches of rsunhiU as 
againrt 80 inches in South Carolina during the 8 months of the picking season, and 
Mr. Shepard proposes to supply the deficit by irrigation. A tea garaen ought to 
Mme into remunerative bearing in 3 or 4 years. On the recommendation of the * 
Secretary of Agriculture (kingrees has appropriated a large amount to be devoted to 
the prosecution of Mr. Shepara’s work. (440-443. ) 

Cbnaumpfion o/feo.— Mr. Shepard states that the consumption of tea in this coon- 
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try is about 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 pounds a year. The average consumption is only 
alx>ut one-third that of Great Britain and the British colonics, where it ranges from 
5 to 7 pounds per capita. In Russia the consumption per capita is about the same as 
in the united States; tlie other nations of the world consume, commratively little 
tea. (443.) 

6. ftnit growing. — Massaehmeits. — Mr. Stockwell says apples are raised to a large 
extent in 5lassachinietts, and he thinks very profitably. The apples are of go5d 
quality, and are shipp^ largely to foreign marked. The main apple for shipping is 
the Baldwin; the foreign market demands a redapple. The Baldwin is raised in 
Canada, and the Canadian apples stand high in the foreign market. The Northern 
apple keeps lietter than the Southern. 

reaches are again being raised in Massachusetts. At one time they were generally 
cultivated, but the lack of certain elements in the soil and insect enemies and other 
causes led to the abandonment of the industry. (895, 896. ) 

New York, — Mr. Rogers, president of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, says 
almost every variety of fruit except the orange and banana can be grown to perfec- 
tiorf in New York State; no apples have a Ix^tter flavor than New York apples. The 
soil and climate of New York give a larger variety of fruit than is produced anywhere 
else on the glol)e. (552.) 

Fruit evaporation hi New York. — Mr. Norris testifies that the business of evaporat- 
ing fruit is carried on very extensively in Wayne County, N. Y., and the sur- 
rounding country. Some farmers sell out their whole crop to Ixi evaporated; some 
like to get rid of doing the work, and sell theirapples out and out, agreiung to deliver 
them to the evaporator, or to give the buyer the privilege of barriding a portion of 
the fruit. It is becoming veir customarv for the buyers to do the packing, and their 

} lacking is more uniform. The evaporated fruit takes the place of fresh fruit at 
lotels, restaurants, etc., and a ^resLi many private families use evatiorated apples. 
The fruit is put up in 50-pound pine cashes as a rule; some is put up in 25-poun(l luses, 
and in 2 and 5 pound paper packages. The fruit ivS markete<l all over the w'orld. 
Evaporated fruit kept from the air and in cold storage will keep for a long time. Mr. 
Norris has known it to keep as long as 4 years and Ixi jierfectly good. (322. ) 

North Dakota,— yU. Budge says North Dakota is not adapted to fruit, except small 
fruits, crab apples, etc. It is toi) far north for the Baldwin apple, but a haruy apple 
is lieing tried. Fruit is hard to take care of because of the cold. When the farmers 
set out fruit trees they have to shelter them. The cold is a dry cold, and not as 
severe as in New England, but it comes earlier in the fall and lasts longer. (848. ) 

Peaches in 3farifland. — Mr. Whitney says that the introduction of jieaidi culture in 
western Maryland has created an indiistn' on soils whicdi wore formerly of little or 
no value and which are now worth up to |1,0()0 an acre. The conditions have made 
it possible to produce a late peach of excellent (luality which does not come into 
competition with those from the Eastern Shore and southern Maryland. These soils 
are of no value for general farm purposes, but an? j)arti(?ularly adapted to the pro- 
duction of late peaches. (877. ) 

West Virffinia. — Mr. Clohan, of Martinsburg, W. Va., says (June, LOGO) that it is 
not over 5 years since the planting of fniit trees to any extent was begun in that sec- 
tion of the State. Before tliat there was only one fruit grower in Berkeley County. 
His sons are now at the head of all fniit industries in that end of the State. The 
largest fruit plantation in that part of the State i^ that of the Allegheny Orchard 
Company, in Hampshire County, which has alwut 1 ,000 acres altogether, of which 
about 600 acres were bearing in 1900. The company raises peaches excksively. 

Georgia. — Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., raises peaches and Ja}mne8e plums most 
largely, and also various kinds of melons, etc. He says the Georgia Caches are 
very much better quality than those grown anywhere else; they are a little drier 
than those grown in the North, but richer and sweeter. Northern fruit is more 
juic^ than the Southern varieties, but lacks the maturity and richness of the latter. 


Mr. Hale testifies that the original fruit plantations of Georgia were developed by 
native men, and that one of the largest places is still owned and managed by a native; 
but there are a number of Northern p^ple in the business there. A large number 
of people in Ohio have formed stock companies, and go Bouth for a sort of jiicnic in 
the winter and a^in in the harvesting season. (400.) 

' Mr. Redding declares that the possibilities of mowing fruit in northern Geoim 
are unlimited. A market is found all over the Nort^ and West, from Boston to St. 
Paul. Very few apples are grown; there is no Geoi^a apple that will as a rule com- 
pete with Northern and W«^m apples. (448.) 

Alabama.— ‘Mr. Pools says that iruit industries are being encourfged in Alabama. 
Fruitdale, near Mobile, shipped about 80 carloads of peaches to Cliicago in lOOOf and 
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will ship 200 carloads in 1901. All fruits do well in Alabama, particularly peaches. 
A mpe-growing industry is also developing. There are 2 grape-growing towns, 
Cullman and Claiborne. Cullman is settled by German immigrants; there is not a 
negro in the county, and it is one of the most prosperous counties in the State. 
Fann products of every description are raised there. Claiborne is settled by people 
from the Northwest and by Scandinavians. They grow grapes on about 6,000 acres, 
and make several different kinds of very fine wine. (926, 927.) 

Oranges in Florida,— Mr. ‘Whitney says oranges have been grown in Florida for 
years with great success, and the industry has nourished in the most promising way 
until a seaaon of frosts and freezes has thrown the industry back for years and ruined 
a large number of wople. (862. ) 

C'a7iybrnia.---'Mr. Naftzoeh, president and general mana^r of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, says the fruit-growing industry of California has grown in 
the past decad. to very large proportions. The fruit business^ including the products 
of vineyards and vegetable farms, has increased during that time about 400 ^r cent. 
About 50,000 carloads of fruit, of which about 5,000 carloads were canned fruit, 
were exported by rail in 1900, liesides about 3,500 carloads of vegetables and prob- 
ably about 7,500 carloads of wines and brandies. The sea shipments of fruits and 
nuts amount to about 3,000 carloads. (950. ) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that the navel orange was first propagated in California in 
the early seventies, the first trees l>eing imported by the Department of Agriculture 
and sent to Riverside to lie planted. The business began to assume practical impor- 
tance in 1884 and 1885. There are also other seedless oranges, and seedless lemons 
are produced in California to a large extent. (948.) 

Mr. Naftzger pronounces the Santa Clara Valley probably the best prune section of 
California. The l)est raisin district is the upper San Joaquin Valley. The best pear 
district is on the Sacramento River, between Sacramento and the bay. The best 
orange and lemon district is in the southern tier of counties. The interior valleys are 
better districts for citrus fruits than the seacoast, being freer from the scale and other 
effects of sea moisture. The California fog produces on citrus fruits a scale, a fungus 
smut which propa^tes very rapidly ; but when the hot summer comes on it almost 
entirelv clears itself. The citrus fruits grown in the interior valleys also keep firm 
much oetter than tho8t^ from the seacoast. 

The deciduous fruit is gathered from May to October; first the* cherries, then the 
peachesand apricots, then the plums, pears, and grapes, the peaches continuing through 
to Septeml^r. The drying goes on at the same time. The raisins, which are made 
from a variety of grapes which are also shipped in limited quantities in the green 
Htaie, are cured in ^mtember and October, The citrus fruits are shipped from 
November to July chiefly, though some oranges are shipped every month. Ix?mons 
are shipped continuously, but chiefly from the first of June to the first of November. 

Oranges and lemons are grown in the same orchards. Lemons are slightly more 
sensitive to cold than oranges, and so the aim is to put them on ground that is as 
nearly as possible immune from frost. It is not c,ustomary to grow any other crops 
on the ground beneath the fniit trees in the orchards. (952.) 

The oranges are perfectly ripe when picked, except that at the beginning of the 
BOMon some are shipped for the holidays before they are (juite ripe. Lemons are 
shipped regardless of color; thcv are picked when they are of proper size and sweated 
down in a cool place l)efore shipment. The apricots, pears, prunes, etc., must be 
picked in a rather immature state for long shipment. (952. ) 

Mr. Naftzger goes on to explain that the up-to-date California lemon growler sends 
his picker into the orchards with a ring from time to time to test the size of the 
lemons. As scxm as they attain the proper size they are removed from the trees, and 
if the market is strong they are shipped very soon; if the market is weak they are 
held. They are put into a cool, dry place and are carefully handled. 

The November and December lemons in about 6 months are very fine, tender, ripe, 
full of juice, and of the highest grade. The time of picking the lemons makes but 
little difierence in the quantity of acid, unless the weather gets too cold. The best 
lemons in California are the November and December goods. The ripe lemons from 
the tree are not desirable. They are never permittM to get yellow on the tree. 

( 959, 960. ) 

Mr. Turnbull says that oranges ana lemons are probably the most prof able fruits 
to raise in Oalifomia at the present time. They are grown as far north luj Bedding, 
280 miles north of San Francisco. Probably about one-fourth of the State is suital^ 
for growing fruits of any kind. The rest is too rough and mountainous. (984. ) 

(Hive groves.— Mr. Turnbull says that there are many olive groves in ^lifomia, 
and that the manufacture of olive oil is quite an extensive bu^ess. The California 
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oil is reputed to be purer than the foreign article. Mr. TiirnhuirH l)elief is that it is 
not mixed with cotton-se^ oil. (987.) 

Nuts. — Mr. Naftzger testifies that alKuit 700 carloads of nuts of about 12 tons each 
were shipped out of California in 1900. They were chiefly English walnuts, but 
there were some almonds. The nut industry is growing very rdpidly. (951. ) 

MeUm.— Mr. Hale testifies that cantaloupes were never trans^r^ long distances 
until Colorado proved that it could grow a fine melon and ship it to the far East. 
Geoi^ia followed Colorado’s example, and found that it could produce equally good 
melons and get them two months earlier. This is a new industry much appreciated 
by the consumers, and likely to grow. (397. ) 

Mr. Hale s^s that when the Rocky Ford melons acquired fame in the market, 
Georma and I'lorida melons were labeled “Finest melons, grown from Rocky Ford 
seed,” “Rocky Ford” in large type and “seed” in very small type, giving the 
in^ression that they were Rocky Ford melons. Mr. Hale lalieled his cantaloupes 
“rtnest Geoigia melons,” indicating that they came from the grower of Hale's 
peaches, and sold them in New York for $4 a crate, while the so-called Rocky Fonl 
melons sold at $1.50 and $2. (398. ) 

Mr. Hale says there is little or no profit in watermelon raising in Georgia; it has 
been overdone. (387.) 

(hst of productim and profit in fruit Mr. Hale, of Georgia, says the cost 

of production of fruits varies from alx)ut $15 an acre on a large scale to $25 or $30 
on a small scale. A crate of peaches, including packing, trans|)ortation, carta^, 
and commissions, costs in a Northern market froin $1 to $1.25 and sells all the way 
from 50 cents to $3. On the whole, with proper handling, there is a nice profit. 
Canned and evaporated fruits can be produced more cheaply in Georgia than any- 
where else in America. (397. ) 

Mr. Clohan says that the soil and climate of West Virginia are very favorable to 
fruit growing, and that those who have gone into it have made more than twice as 
much money as those engaged in general fanning. (596. ) 

In 1890, according to a statement of the president of the California State l)oard of 
trade presented by Mr. Turnbuij., dried peaches were sold f. o. b. Red Bluff at 20 
cents a pound, and the prices of other fruits were equally high. It was not unusual 
for orange growers to net $500 an acre. (988. ) 

Markets for /ruii.— Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, says that the fruit from that 
section is marketed chiefly in New York, Philadelphia, and other Eastern cities. 
Occasionally, when there is a failure in the West, it is sent to Chicago and Cleveland. 
(595.) 

Mr. Hale estimates that the con.sumption of peaches might be doubled by a liet- 
terand more even distribution. Some markets, such has Philadeliihia, Chicago, 
and New York, are overloaded, while there are towns of 50,000 inhabitants that 
have not a crate. There is some improvement in distribution, however. (393.) 

D« The dalrF industry. — 1. Dairying in various localities. — Vermont. — Mr. Vail 
says the average Vermont dairyman who makes a business of dairying has from 8 to 
10 cows. Some of the laiger dairies have about *300 cows. Every dairy farmer in 
Vermont is also a mixed farmer to a certain extent; the dairy and iKiultry business 
have been joined together, and some of the dairymen raise horse.s and sheep. The 
tendency from the thinning has been in the direction of great cleanliness and tlie 
eradication of anything that would injure milk, lK)th in the pastures and at the barn 
and house. (413,414.) 

MasMchus€tts.—M.T. Stockwell says the supply of milk for the cities is a lai|fe item 
in the farming life of Massachusetts. This industry is profitable— at least except in 
those section.*? which supply the Boston market, where the “milk combine” has 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction. The recent “strike” of the Milk Producers’ 
Union was caused by a surplus. 

The making of butter in the country towns is also quite profitable; a good article 
of uniform quality is made and commands prices higher tlian the market. (895, 
896.) 

New Fbrit.—Mr. Powers says the dairy industry of the State of New York has been 
almost ruined by Western competition. The production has increased somewhat, 
but the profit has vanished. Tne farmer turns off as much money, but spends more 
in connection with his farm. Twenty-five years ago the New York dairy farmer 
bought very little feed; to-day he buys large quantities of shorts and more or less 
com from the West. After deducting the cost of these things and of artificial fertil- 
izers, he has a smaller amount left than formerly. (177, f78. ) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, savjj that when 
the State Department of Agriculture was created between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
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40-quart cans were taken into New York City annually over milk routes. In 1900 
the amount was between 13,000,000 and 14,000, (XX) 40-quart cans. Formerly it was 
gathered within a few miles; now it is carried more than 250 miles. Mr. Flanders 
thinks that these results are due to thosecunng of juirer milk by the enforcement of 
the State law. (998. ) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, thinks dairying is more costly 
in New York than in Illinois. Ijand has not been worth as much an acre in Illinois 
as in New York, and in certain portions of the West the grasses are as well adapted 
to dairying as those of the Eastern States, with a few exceptions. There are only a 
few of the Eastern States in which the grasses are esjxicially adapted to butter and 
(jheese making, and there are portions of the West that excel the East in the manu- 
facture of fine butter. Western dairy products come into sharp competition with 
the New York product. In certain sections of New York dairying paid better in 
1899 than for the previous 10 years, bet^ause of the drought and consequent dimin- 
ished production of milk, which increased the value of the product. (327, 328.) 

New Jersey. — Mr. Ketchum estimates that about half the farmers of Mercer County, 
N. J., now make a specialty of dairying. Those who live within hauling distance of 
Trenton market their milk there, and the others ship to Philadelphia. ( 132, 133. ) 

Mr. Magie, a dairyman of Elizalietb, N. J., says tne Ayrshire cattle are very pop- 
ular in New Jersey; that .Jerseys are wanted by those who sell cream; and that 
Guernseys are a good breed. Fiill-hloodwl Jerseys stand the climate of New' Jersey 
well, but it is very hard to get a Jersey herd that w'ill give milk enough to pay. A 
cow must average 6 or 7 quarts a day the year around in order to pay; an exception- 
ally good cow will average 10 quarts a day. No Iwief cattle are raised in the vicinity 
of Elizabeth, and not one dairyman in a hundred raises enough calves to keep up 
his own dairy. Sheep are rais^ in other imrts of the State, but not in that vicinity. 
There are dairymen in the vicinity of Elizalxdh who have started with 1 or 2 cows 
and established a good business. Tlie cattle can be kept on commons about the 
cities or on farm pastures. But, on the other hand, some men wdth abundant means 
who have tried to produce milk for .the New' York market have abandoned the 
attempt. The Havemeyer estate had a dairy store in New' York City for the sale of 
gilt-edge milk, but did not realize enough from it to pay the bills, and in 1898 the 
stock was sold at auction. The price for Jersev milk shipped in ice refrigerator cars 
and kept on ice was formerly 12 cents a quart, but the price was reduced by competi- 
tion. (101,102.) 

North Dakota. — Mr. Budge says some dairies arc now' gra^lually being established in 
North Dakota, though the winters are so long it is diflicult toget enougli feed. In the 
eastern part of the State, where the farmers have Ix^en raising wheat, and in the cen- 
tral part, where they are raising tlax and mixed crops, they arc now raising some 
cattle. The later immigrants from the older States are raising stock and making 
butter. 

Virffinia. — Mr. Wedderburn says that from the country between Washington and 
Leesburg and Manassas thousands of gallons of milk are shipped into Washington 
every day. There are no creameries; 1 or 2 started in Louaoun Countv, but he 
do^ not think they were successful. He thinks there is an immense future for 
dairying in that section if the people would come and settle there. Fine dairy land 
can be obtained almost as cheaply right umler the shadow of the Capitol as by going 
thousands of miles away. (623.) 

2. marketing of milk.— Mr. Magie, of Elizabeth, N. J., says that the dairy busi- 
ness is carried on at a profit in^that section of the State where the daiirmen can 
retail the milk from their own wagons, but that producing milk for New York City 
in the vicinity of Elizabeth can be done only at a loss, and has lieen discontinuea. 
The dairymen in the upper parts of the State ship their milk to New York very 
laigely. The farmers in the vicinity of Elizabeth commenced selling milk about 
1840. At that time it was shipped to New York. The New Jersey fanners turned 
from the regular lines of agriculture to dairy fanning, bei'ause as the means of trans- 
portation increased the West could undersell them in grain and other products. The 
prices of milk jure now low'er than 12 or 15 years ago, and people demand better milk, 
put up in better shape. The dairymen now bottle most of their milk. In New 
Jersey truck farmers are giving up that industry and going into dairying. Towms 
are mwing up, but not as fast as the supply of milk is increasing. Mr. Ma^e thinks 
the Dottom has been touched in the matter of prices, and that the tendency is now 
upward. (99,100.) 

Mr. Magie says the dairymen in his vicinity, when they shipped milk to New 
York, or sold to the shipper, got 2 cents a quart. Tlie retail price in New York is 
from 6 to 8 cents; 8 cents for bottled milk shipped direct from the hirm, 7 cents 
from the can. The New York middlemen get the benefit of the difference between 
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the wholesale and retail price. Half a cent a quart or 20 cents a can goes for freight. 
The middlemen have the milkmen come to Jersey City or to the New York depot where 
it arrives, load their milk, and deliver it. The pecidlers keep their own horses and 
drivers, and furnish the small retail stores with their milk. In Philadelphia the 
wholesale man owns the wagons and horses and serves the milk routes. Mr. Magie 
has heard it said that if an independent milk dealer starts in to get a route in New 
York, the milk dealers’ association puts down prices on that route to drive him out. 
(100, 102, 103.) 

Mr. Magie says the price of milk in Elizabeth is 7 cents a quart delivered. Within 
a year preceding the date of his testimony (June, 1899) it was 8 cents. Jersey Citv 
is largely supplied by dairymen near the city. The milk sold ill Newark is shipped 
in from Morns County to a large extent. The price in Newark is about the same as 
in Elizabeth. Some milk is sold as low as 4, 5, or 0 cents. (100, 101.) 

Mr. Ketchttm testifies that the wholesale price of milk in Trenton, N. J., is 4 cents 
about 6 months in the year and 3 cents the remaining 6 months. The retail prices 
are alx)ut double the wholesale prices. ( 132. ) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., says the daiiymen of his vicinity ship their milk 
chiefly to the Philadelphia market. Milk is shipped to Philadelphia from a much 
longer distance than formerly. It is carried 200 miles in refrigerator cars for almost 
the same price it costs to send it 25 miles. The freight on milk from Salem to Phila- 
delphia is 20 cents for a can of 100 ])ound8 or 40 quarts. Mr. Coles thinks it will be 
neceasary to study (dieaper means of pnalucing milk. (123. ) 

3. Butter making in Vermont. — Mr. Vail testifies that the dairy industry of Ver- 
mont has increased very rapidly during the past 20 or 30 years, and to-day all the 
improved methods are in use. The dairymen have very largely adopte<l butter as 
the leading product and have largely adopted the Jersey cow; there are a good many 
herds of the thoroughbred. 

The old method of separating the cream from the milk was a shallow' setting in 
small pans. This was followed by the large-pan setting in pans 3 feet w ide and 1() or 
12 feet long, with some system of cooling by cold water. The next development w as 
deep setting in cans; the cream w as forced to the top hy sudden (‘ooling, giving more 
complete separation and economy of .space. For several years, however, centrifugal 
separators have been in general use. At first the se})arating was done at the cream- 
eries and the milk returned to the farmer, but that is apparently giving place to a 
more economical system of separating on the farm and carrying the cream only to 
the creamery. The skimme<l milk is fed to swine an,d young calves. The .separators 
are ii.se<l very largely on farnp. On the small fann hand power i.s used; therein 
also a cheap animal power, with which a sheep or a large dog may be used, tliat will 
separate from 300 to 500 jxainds of milk in an hour. For larger dairi(‘H a horse, bull, 
or heifer i.s used. The creameries use steam or water isjw'er, or any of the modern 
engin(?8. 

A very small amount of cream is churned fresh, making fresh butter without much 
flavor; as a rule the cream passes through a proi^ess of ripening. The churns used 
are either a rotary barrel or lx)x or a swing churn without any paddles or floats. 
The original chum was the up-and-down dash churfi, followed by crank churns wdth 
various devices of floats and paddles. When the butter is taken out of the (hum it 
is usually washcHi in clear, cold w ater until the buttermilk i.s wa.shed out. There are 
various kinds of butter workers used to eliminate the surplus w'ater and distribute 
the salt evenly. The salt heightens the color of the butter a trifle. Tlie artificial 
coloring of butter is quite general during the winter. The coloring matter is now 
put up in various fonns, mixed with oil that combines readily with butter. Mr. Vail 
supposes that the ba-sis of the coloring matter is annatto, and understands that it is 
perfe(.*tly harmless in the quantities? used when it is pro^rly mad(% though some of 
the articles put upon the market have been Analyzed and condemned. (411,412.) 

Mr. Vail says the milk should be separated liefore it becomes cold, and cream is 
usually carried to the creamery every morning. Sometimes the farmer or his wife 
or children take it to the creamery, sometimes the farmers along a certain road com- 
bine and send a team down, and in some instances creitmeries nave sent out teams 
to collect the cream. (41 3. ) 

Mr. Vail thinks it is probably true that if a man understands butter making he 
can do better to make up his own butter and put it on the market himself instead 
of sending his cream to the creamery; but it is easier to carry the cream off and get 
rid of the labor. (413.) 

Mr. Vail says the butter is prepared for the market in ^several ways. There are 
family prints, tul>s, and firkins. The creameries and dairymen always lal)el the 
goods with their names. The choice dairies that used to get a dollar for fancy butter 
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now have difficulty in getting a price much in advance of the general market, becaune 
the (jreameries make so choi(;e an article. (412, 413. ) 

4. Western butter in the East— Mr. Hamilton testifies that Pennsylvania produces 
al30ut 90,000,000 pounds and consumes alx>ut 160,000,000 pounds of butter annually. 
The Northwest has organized the butter industry Ixitter than the East. There are 
boards of trade, such as the Elgin Board of Trade, which inspect dairy products, 
and whose stamp gives (character to the product; so that in many instances Pennsyl- 
vania merchants desiring a steady unifonn grade take an Elj^in brand. Mr. Hamil- 
ton refers to an effort being made (January, 1900) to organize such boards of trade 
in Pennsylvania, and lie thinks that wlu‘irthat is fully inaugurated the merchants 
will prefer Pennsylvania goods to those that come from other States. (.368. ) 

Mr. Aoeh says hardly any of the butter the Maryland fanners sell in Washington 
brings a first-class price; the people send out to Illinois and Iowa and get Elgin 
creamery butter, wnereas if fanners living near the city would make a good article 
they would command first-class prices. (1157.) 

Mr. PowEHs says that as soon as th(^ method of shipping in refrigerator cars was 
developed Western butter was taken to the New York market, and the monopoly 
of 3 or 4 New York counties and their profit in the butter business vanished. (187. ) 

Mr. Vail does not know of any Elgin butter being sold in the State of Vermont, 
though it has a very high reputation. (415.) 

6. Cheese making. — Mr. Vail testifies that cheese making is quite an industry in 
some portions of Vermont. One large manufacturer stmds all bis cheese to one sec- 
tion of Ohio. The kx'al markets of the State take a great deal, and some goes to 
Canada and is sold as ( 'anadian cheese at a better price than it would bring as Amer- 
ican cheese, because the latter has had the reputation of being filled. (414.) 

TranH^yortaiion of mlJk to chefne. fadoriex in Ohio. — Mr. Dodge testifies that in north- 
ern Ohio, where milk us the farmers’ largest pro<luct, contracts are usually let to 
the lowest bidder to gather uji the milk and carry it to the cheese facttories. (690, 691. ) 

jR. Other aiifninl indii§lrie(i.— l. General stock raising. — Vermont.— Mr. Speak 
testifiea that Vermont has a ^ood many stoi!k farms, owned by wealthy men for the 
purpose of developing some line of fann animals. (408. ) 

New Jersey.— Mr. Maoie says that in .some sections of New Jersey the farmers are 
producing corn and hay, and raising cattle and sheep for sale, to some extent; a few 
liorses are also iKung raised. (1(K). ) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodsiown, N. J., thinks the increased amount of stock kept in his 
secdion makes the total value of farm and equipment about ecjual to what it was 
during the hij'her price of land. (126.) 

Mr. Coh’sadds, however, that very few beef cattle have lH*en rai.sed in his section of 
late. The price for beef cKttle on tlu* hoof is from 4 to cents. Some few hogs and 
a great many colts are raised in his section. A good average horse is worth from $60 
to $90. (129.) 

North and South Dakota. — Mr. Prom says the more advanced farmers of Cavalier 
County, N. Dak., are now raising a great deal of stock. The stock they formerly 
kept for meat wa.s scrub stock and very iinprotitable; but now blooded stock is being 
taken hold of to see if it pays. Hhorthorn cattle do quite well. They have to be 
fed nearly 5 months in the year, but they eat the straw which was formerly burned 
after thrashing. Each farmer tries to supply himself with horses, but they are not 
raised for export; a few are imported every year from Minnesota, and Iowa— a profita- 
ble business to the horse dealers. Mr. Prom says that wheat raising is easier than 
stock raising in North Dakota, especially as water is required for stock raising, and 
the farmers who have no rivers or lakes have h> rely on wells, which are inadequate 
for a large amount of stock. The lack of artesian wells is one of the main reasons 
why stocK is not extensively rawed in North Dakota. (792.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that the farmers of that section have l>een 
compelled to turn to stock raising because wheat-growing exhausts the land and the 
j)ocketbook, being more subject to climatic changes than stock raising. There is 
sometimes a little less income from stock raising, but it is constant in spite of dry 
seasons or hail storms, and the soil improvea. (937. ) 

Mr. Greeley testifii^s that cattle are increasing faster than sheep in his section of 
South Dakota. Cattle raising is more profitable than anything else unless it be 
sheep. f942. ) 

Kentuchy. — Mr. Nall says Kentucky has always been celebrated for its stock. 
For many years it has hehi the record "for the fastest horses, the best whisky, and 
the most tobacco, and once had tlie lai^gcet herds of cattle. In recent years Kentucky 
has been distanced by the West in (ettle raising, but still has some of the finest 
Shorthorns, Jerseys, Ilerefords, Polled-Angus, and Holsteins. (807.) 

South Carolina,— Mr. Youmans, of Fair^, S. C., says that section is not a good 
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Btock-raising countrj^ and stock is not. raised for the market. He raises bacon for 
his own family, and keeps some cattle, hut finds that he can buy meat from the 
West more cheaply than he ca.n raist^ it. He says his section is not a good country 
for pasturage. Formerly hay was Ixuight from the West, bub as a rule, it is now 
rais^ at home. Mr. Youmans also says that he can buy Western horses more 
cheaply than he can raise them, the pri(?e8 during tlie years 1897 to 1899 ranging 
froin $40 to $50. (m,121.) 

Mmissippi—MT. Kyle testifies that the cattle industry is looked after a good deal 
more than fonnerly in Missiasippi, because cattle are bringing good prices. Jerseys 
were brought in years ago, and the country is well stocked with Jhem. Recently the 
farmers have got the idea that they want a larger breed for beef (*attle, and Durham 
cattle are being introduced. 

Mr. Kyle says the idea seems to prevail among the i^eople that they can make 
cotton to buy mules more easily than they can raise mules, but he does not think 
this idea is correct. He estimates that it costs $20 to $25 to raise a mule ready for 
the plow, and the price is from $50 to $100 or $125 for an extra good mule. (47l) 
Tennessee. — Mr. Manson, of Tennessee, is certain that it is more economical to raiw* 
mules than to buy them. Cattle and sheep, he says, are also protituble. He esti- 
mates that his meat cost him less than 2 cents a iiound in 1899. IletiirntHl out 
about 25 hogs when the acorns began to fall, and did not see them from the 1st of 
October until alxmt the middle of January, 1900, when they were all fat. (500, 507. ) 

Arkansas. — Mr. Balcii t€‘stifies that the larger portion of Arkansas is adapted to 
the raising of gocxl stock, but the people have not paid much attention to it, except 
in the northern part of the State. Cotton raising and stock raising do not go very 
well together. There is an increasing tendency among planters in the southern part 
of the State to raise niuh^s. Mr. Balch has tried to convince the iK:‘ople that they 
could raise their mules without any expense by making the mares earn their living 
at the plow. (497.) ^ 

Co/t/onna.— Mr. Naptzgeu testifies that the stock interests of (’alif^rnia, including 
cattle, sheep, and horses, are quite large. The wool product of the vear 1900 was 
estimated at 27,500,000 pounds. (950.) 

8. Hone breeding. — Professor Davenport testifies that the whole method of breed- 
ing horses has been changed within a few vears under tlie pressure of the Chicago 
market, principally through the efforts of Sic. Berry, to meet the demand of Eurf>- 
pean anti American horse uuyers. Men are now systematically breeding the classes 
of horses that areoalletl for in the market. A few jears ago, when the hoi*8e marktd 
wenfto pieces, the country was full of uncla.saKl horses, it was thought that trotting 
blood would be a good thing in hors<>.sof all descriptions, hut it often rt^sulted in 
crossness or foolishness. Heavy draft horses can he modified by breeding, probably 
more than most people realize. Profe.'^sor Davenport thinks the systematic l)reeding 
of horses, cattle, and hogs ought to be en<!Ouraged. (279, 271. ) 

Mr. Nall says an American breed of horses is Ixu’ng established in Kentucky~a 
sa<ldle horse. Nearly all the States have taken tluan and now have herds of triem. 
It is a resurrection of the old blue-gra.<<.s .siiddle horse that was famous during the 
forties and fifties, but almo.Ht disappeareil during the trotting fever. Nearly 4,000 of 
them are now registered. Mr. Nall desc.-ribes the characteristics of the American 
saddle horse at eKJine length. He says these homjs have lieon in demand all over the 
country since they were exhibited at the World’s Fair, and some have k‘en exiK)rtcHl. 
Missouri and Illinois have taken leading parts in the development of this horse. - 
Good specimens sell for from $500 to $8,000, and the best sfjecimens are usually 
bought and trained by professional trainers, after l^eing shown at the county fairs. 
A great many young fanners give their colts some preliminary training. Mr. Nall 
says these horses are excellent for family horses and for pleasure driving. 

A few coach stallions have l)een introduce*! of late, but more trotting horses are 
raised. Mr. Nall thinks the Kentucky horstis compare favorably with any in the 
world; he thinks the blue grass and the water anrl soil tend to the l)est development 
of the race horse. There are h undreds of stock farms devoted to the raising of horses, 
and the industry is more or less carried on on nearly all of the Wins through the 
better part of the country, though Mr. Nall thinks that most of the small farms lose 
money by it. (807-809.) 

8. Sheep hwbandry.— AT*?//; England— Mr. Greeley testifieJB that some of the worn- 
out lands of New England are being snccressfully stocked with sheep. (942.) 

Mr. Spear estimates that the sheep industry in Vermont is prohamy not more than 
one-fourth as extensive as 40 years ago, Dunng the free^ool period the flocks were 
largely slaughtered. Since the duty upon wool has been restored there has been 
something of an incr^. The present tariff is fairly satisfactory. Mr. Spear says 
nearly all the farms in the State are adapted to sheep husbandry better than to any 
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other industnr ever practiced by Vermont farmers, and that if the sheep industry 
had remainea prosperous there would not be so many $5 an acre farms. Many of 
these fanns were too remote for dairying, and there was no g^ use to put them to. 

Mr. Spear says the breeding of Merinos has been a great industry in Vermont in 
the past, and is still of some importance. Most of the Merino sheep are marketeci 
in Australia, southern Africa, and Aigentina. There has been a very great improve- 
ment in the Merino sheep since they were first introduced into Vermont early in the 
(‘entnry. A good Merino ram yields 20 to 25 pounds of unwashed wool, and tliere 
are records up to 40 pounds. The maximum of those first imported was about 10 to 
12 pounds. (410,411.1 

Mr. Vail confirms tiie statement that there has been a great decrease in the num- 
ber of slieep in Vermont, but he thinks that at the present time the sheep industry 
is feeling encouraged; there are lietter prices for mutton and wool. (415. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says there is very little sheep husbandry in Massacnusetts at pres- 
ent; but he hopes the industry is being revived. The State Board of Agriculture is 
doing what it can to eniourage the return of the sheep. In former days sheep were 
considered a necessary part of every farmer’s outfit. Mr. Stockwell says, however, 
tliat he has seen too much of the injury to flocks of sheep by dogs to advocate sheep 
husbandry very strongly under present conditions. The State pays the farmer for 
the sheep so destroyed, but when one sheep is destroyed the entire flock is demor- 
alized, and the amount of damage is not known. Mr. Stockwell once went to see a 
farmer whosi? Hlieej) had Ihhui mutilated by dogs, and had him paid liberally; but 
going back 0 months later he saw that he had not been half remunerated, because of 
tlui number of sheep that had produceil no young, and the quality of the young, 
showing the after effect of the fright. One lamb had nearly the appearance and 
bark of a <log. The dogs so fniquently worried the sheep on that farm that there 
are no sheep there now. There is no effectual legal barrier a^inst dogs. Sheep 
husbandry involves wire fences and constant watchfulness. Any suggestion that 
fanners make itli reference to the protection of their sheep from dogs is badly 
received by dog owners. “The dog in Massachusetts is supreme.” (899. ) 

Ohm. — Mr. Millek siiys that there are not as many sheep kept in Ohio as there 
were a decade or two a^^o, iK^cause of the depressed condition of the industry. The 
industry is now improving ^1900), but there has not been time to increase the flocks 
to the numbers they contained 10 years ago. The industry was affected by tariff 
legislation. With present conditions Mr. Miller knows no good reason why Ohio 
inay i.ot have as manj' sheep as formerly. The matter of making sheep raising an 
indejiendent industry is affectc;d by the high price of lands, but all farmers can ^tter 
afford to keep a reasonable number of sheep than not to keep them. (619.) 

North and Nouih Dakota^. — Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says sheep are raised 
nowadays for mutton. Very few wool sheep are raised in that part of the country 
now, but the shmi raisers take what wool they can get. As a rule, the farmers have 
some of the dark-iaced mutton breeds crossed with the average Western sheep, yield- 
ing about 7 jiounds of coarse? wool; finer wools are grown on the ranges. With the 
right kind ot sheep and the right management, it is possible to make a pound of mut- 
ton as chea})ly as a pound of lieef, w ithout considering the wool. Mr. Greeley thinks 
tliat with cheap lands, the tariff on wool could be dispensiHi writh and the sheep 
industry still In.? jiroflUable, but he would not aflirin this for the whole of the country 
or even the whole of Stiuth Dakota. There is not very much protection against d(^ 
in South Dakota, and they have demoralizeil the flocks to some extent, and in some 
sections have driven the industry out. The dog laws are changed nearly every 2 
years, but they do not work well; it is so complicated and difficult to adjust the 
claims that the law' is almost a dead letter. Mr. Greeley declares the dogs an unmiti- 
gated curse. (986.) 

Mr. Greeley has for years nuule a S|)ecialty of sheep and poultry, and finds the 
choring on his farm greatly simplifieil. There is little hired nelp required, and no 
laige investment is required at the start; w'hile the income is constant. (937.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says the sheep industry is not flourishing now in 
that section. When w wl went dow n to 5 or 0 cents a pound, it was no longer profit- 
able; but it has been taken up again. The cool climate is very favorable to sheep 
mising; the wool grows long, and the few men that have sheep receive great profit 
( /92.) 

Mr. Budok says sheep do very w’ell in North Dakota, and the sheep industry is 
improving. Alxiut 10 years ago the industry diminished. Wool went down, and 
the farmers of the eastern part of the State, who had a great many sheep, quit the 
business, but they are now resuming it, and the industry is profitable. 

Effect of the tariff on wool. (See also XIX A, p. ccclxxx.)— Mr. Qrxslby says 
many of our people believe that it is necessary to have a tariff put on wool befoio 
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sheep will pay, and will come to me and otter $4, |I6, or $6 for sheep with a tariff on 
that they would not pay $2 for if there Avere no tariff. ” They slaughter the flocks wlieii 
the tariff is reiluced so fast that the market for mutton is ruined; then, when a tariff 
‘ is put on, they rush hack into the business until they overdo it. Thus, indirectly, the 
tariff has l)een the cause of harm to the sheep raisers, though a moderate, permanent 
tariff Avould help thein. During the freivAvool period the flocks and the profits of 
the sheep growers diminished greatly. They could have stood the low price of wool, 
but Avhen mutton Avent doAAii, too, and they could sell neither mutton nor wool, they 
suffered unnecessarily. They are noAV getting In^ter prices for mutton, on the aver- 
age. One good result of free avooI was that when sheep Avere sold so cheaj)ly that every- 
body ate mutton, the ])ublic acquired a taste for mutton which Tt still retains. After 
the enactment of the Dingley tariff there Wiis a material increase in the flocks and a 
fair price in botji mutton and Avool,but at the time of Mr. Greeley’s testiiiionv(Ai)ril, 
IfiOl ) Avool Avas 5 cents loAver than the year before, Avith no change in the tariff. Mr. 
Greeley thinks too much deixnnlence avius put upon the tariff, that enormous quanti- 
ties of AAOol were bought at a higher ligun^ than the situation Avarranted Avith the 
expectation of getting big nrices, and that this Avas Ixfing thrown on the market and 
dej^rc'ssing j>rices. He adils, however, that the flocks have lx*eii increased someAvhat, 
and also that avooI is lower alloA'iT the Avorld. The amount of wool imported during 
the year 1K9!)-1!)()0 was a good deal le.‘<s than formerly. 

Mr. ( irceley says tliere is not a sheepman in South* Dakota but prefers to have the 
tariff on wool. Mr. Greeley agrees with the others that the price of wool is Ix'tter 
than it AV'ould be without the tariff, but he looks for the reaction Avhich has always 
folloAved so certainly. He thinks the agitation of the matter does the sheep raisers 
harm in the long run, the imcertainty hurts the business so. This same reaction, he 
says, conies to oyerencouraged mill and factory building. He thinks there will Ixi 
no material reaction in avooI unless the tariff is reduce<l, but .says there is going to be 
a little reaction from the high prices paid largely by speculators who bought too 
much. Mr. Greeley predict.s that avooI Avill go still loAver than at the <late of his tes- 
timony. He believ'es, with other aa'ooI experts, that it will lx? more than 20 years 
before this country Avill groAv the wool it consumes. Mr. (xreeley says the uncer- 
tainties of the tariff are the greatest drawback, and nearly or quite offset all the 
advaiit^es of a tariff. (941-943.) 

Mr. Greeley testifie.s that just lx‘fore the tariff wa.s again put on avooI the sheei) 
business in KaiLSius, .southern Nebraska, and Colorado Avas thoroughly demoraliztHi. 
(942.) 

4. Forage crops. — Vermont. — Mr. V.vil .‘^ays the common pasture grass of Vermont 
is clasely allied Avith Kentucky blue gra.s.s. Of iate years it has had to lie siipple- 
niented with the princi])al forage crojjs— clover, corn, oats, and pease. Mr. Vail's 
impre.«8ion i.s that the best dairy AA'ork is done among the hilLs of the State, in the 
u])fand rneadow.s. (413.) 

Silos in Vermont. — Mr. V.vil testifies that the silo has Inien \’erv largely adopted by 
the dairymen of Vermont to preserve the corn crop. The silo is descrilxd as a 
process of canning on a large .scale. A large air-tight or nearly air-tight wooilen vat 
i.s^made arljacent to the stable, with a diam(*ter, ]>erhaps, of 16 to 20 feet, and usually 
25 or 30 feet high. The corn is brought to the .silo and cut in a inacliine, and the 
carrier takes it up- and deposits it in the silo. The jiractice advocated by the exixiri- 
ment station is to let the corn mature. For cows it is put into the silo with the ears 
on, though oci'asionally a few hundre<l bushels are thrown a.side for the horses, hogs, 
and poultry. The com settles down very compactly, j)res8ing the air out; then a 
few inches of the top decay, making a complete sealing, and the corn will keep any 
length of time. It turns sour, a portion of the starch changing to vinegar, but the 
loss is said to lx* less than in drying. The cows are. fed ensilage in connection with 
hay. The average ration of a Jersey dairy cow is probably half a bushel at a feeil; 
.somc|fiA^e much heavier rations. Clover an<l grain feed are ordinarily used where 
there is a winter dairy. (414.) 

Xm Jersey.— 'Sir. (foLKs, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that the farmers of that 
8(Jction make an effort to raise all the feed reiiuired for their dairy cattle, except a 
certain amount of wheat bran. Some u.se cotton-seed meal to a small extent, but it 
has lieen thought by some that the stock was injured by it. Some ruta-liaga turniiis 
and sugar lieets are also grown. In the winter, eimilage is used. (131, 132. ) 

Jfay in Virfrinid.— Mr. VVeodekburn says that some 12 or 15 years ago the land 
around Bristow and Nokesville, Va., was valueless; but Northern settlers from Iowa, 
New York, Ohio, and elsewhere came in and Ixjpn rai.sjng grass, and now, instead 
of buying hay, they ship hundreds of tons, ana the land has increased largely in 
value. (623.) ^ 

Soy bean and clover in Kenluchj.— Mr. Nall says the soy bean is not commonly 
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used as human food, having a ranker taste than most people like; but it is very fine 
for stock. It is sown after the last plowing of com. After the plant grows up the 
hogs are turned in and eat it. It is also cut for hay, and the right vanety makes a 
fine hay for cattle and horses. It is also turned under to enrich the soil, being a 
great gatlierer of nitrogen. It loosens up the soil, and is said to be equal to clover. 
The red clover has no superior, but it will not grow in Kentucky any more; it is 
claimed that a little maggot gets into the root and kills it. There is no enemy to the 
soy bean, however, and it is a rank grower. Some of the varieties grow so rank that 
they can not be cut or turned under; there is too much of them. (812. ) 

Hay in (korf/ia. — Mr. Hale says hay can be produced in ( Jeorgia at from $0 to $8 
a ton, and is worth from $15 to $20 in, the home market. (397. ) 

Gnmei* and myr^hum in lAmimana. — Dr. Stubbs savs Ijouisiana is a good grazing 
country for certain kinds of grasses; “with Bermuda as the foundation for pasture 
grass it is magnificent.” The Northern grasses will grow there in the winter. The 
Bermuda grasses last from April until November, and from Novemlier until April 
the stock is carried through in the swamps on the grasses not killed by the winter. 
If they do not prosper they are allowed to graze on the green cane. 

Dr; Stublis says the Bermuda grass will probably carry more cattle to the acTe 
than any other grass in the world. It has stolons mnning under ground, and will 
stand biting right into the ground; and for that reason stock raising has lieen very 
suciressfully carried on. There are a great numlier of bottoms growing various 
grasses, and the whole State is very well watered by iiumerous springs. Dr. Stubbs 
calls it “a little farmers’ paradise, almost.” Hay is made for home consumption; 
])ut very little is sold, Ix^cause everyone raises his own. 

Dr. Stubbs says the Pai<paliim dilatahim is a grass which remains green in I/Duisiana 
throughout the season and furnishes grazing even when snow is on the ground. It 
is being sold in the North as rx)ui8iana grass. (781. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says the milking cows on Louisiana fanns are brought up to the barn 
and looked after at night; but there is no necessity for this where the cattle are 
raised in large numlx'rs, as they are in some parts of the State. (782.) 

Dr. Stubhs says large quantities of sorghum are raised in Ijouisiana for stock feed- 
ing. The Louisiana sorghum has the faculty of .muckering 3 or 4 times a year, so that 
the 3 or 4 crops a year make a very valuable feed for the mules and stock. (775.) 

Alfalfa m California. — Mr. Naptzger says alfalfa is grown in some sections of Cali- 
fornia, i)articularly for cattle. It will not produce more than 2 or 3 crops a vear 
without irrigation, but with it will produce a crop a month during the season. Well- 
watered alfalfa will produce to 2$ tons at one cutting, and can be cut from 7 to 9 
tim<‘8 a year. (966.) 

F. IMversiflcation and special izatlon.->l. The single-crop system of the 

South. — Mr. Hammond, a South Carolina cotton planter, says that in the old days 
almost all the agricultural implements w’ere made on the plantation, the work animals 
wcn^ raised there, an<l almost all supplies were produced there. Now, fertilizers, 
implements, and work animals are bought, and Western moat. Western hominv. 
Western meal, and canned vegetables and fruits are supplied by the country stores. 
Life in the country is more lu xurious than it use<l to be. Things which used to l)e rare 
are commonly consumcHl. But gardens and orchards and such helps are neglected, 
and the whole attention is given to raising crops for sale. Mr. Ilamniond regards 
the (diange as unfortunate. (820, 821. ) 

ISIr. Weddkriuikn says all the vSouthem States import wdieat and corn. (626. ) 

For many years, Mr. Stevens says, the people of Georgia have been “wild and 
crazy on cotton.” They thought everything they needed could lie bought more 
cheaply than they could raise it, but they are just now waking up to the fact that 
they were mistaken, and for 2 or 3 years they have been raising their own fo(xl suj)- 
plies. At present, Western beef, by its superior (piality, holds the field in Georgia, 
even in the smaller towns, but with proper attention given the matter by the farmers 
suflicient for the needs or the State could be produced. (917, 918.) 
Mr. I DOLE says that, unfortunately, the farmers of Alabama have grown cotton too 
exclusively and brought their provisions from the West; but that condition is giow- 
intfless apparent every year. (925. ) 

® heard any satisfactory reason for the single-crop system of 

the South, except that the farmers conceive that with their system of labor it pays 
better to grow cotton and to buy corn. The large planters rarely Uy to raise any 
meat. It is the smaller farmer, as a rule, who rai^ liis meat and bread. Mr. Balch 
^ M prosperous. (496. ) 

Mr. Nunnally, of Georgia, declares that cultivation of cotton to the exclusion of 
gram and live stock is a stupendous error that requires heroic treatment before 
the mischief can be counteracted. (466.) 
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2. Dlvenifioation of oropi reoommended.—Dr. Wiley sayia^ngteHj^ealtuiul indus- 
try does not stand well alone anywhere in the worldj it is necessary tb diversify 
a^culture. (664.) 

Mr. Briobam Says that the National Grange is endeavoring to edd^te fanners to 
diversify their products more largely. The feeding of grain to stock and the improve- 
ment of the character of such stock would prove advantageous. It would be possible 
for this country to produce all the sugar it consuihes from beets. The diversification 
of crops is es^'iaily desirable in the South, but the fanners there are difilcult to 
educate up to the ne^ of it. (21, 22.) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell [Jniversity, says that while there is often an overpro- 
duction in staple articles there is seldom an overproduction in nixuries. The danger 
of overoroduction is one that exists in every business, and in the long run the ques- 
tion will solve itself by the ojieration of the law of supply and demand. The solu- 
tion will no doubt come the quicker the freer a crop is from speculation. ( 1011, 1012. ) 

Mr. WiETiNG, Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, thinks that the New 
York farmer must find his salvation in turning from such staple cropalsjia^eifis to 
those perishable products which do not so well bear transportation-HWch £ fruits, 
vegetanles, and dairy and meat products. The authorities of the State of NfewfYork 
are doing what they can by disseminating among the farmers such instruction as 
will help them to prcKiuce these crops. (994. ) 

Mr. Coles believes that diversified farming increases the chances of success in New 
Jersey as well as nearly everywhere else. If the season is unfavorable for one crop 
another will succeed. ( 127. ) 

Mr. Hale testifies that the Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture has for some years 
been strongly impressing upon the people by his monthly bulletin the desirability of 
diversification, but it seems to need a practical demonstration. There is, however, a 
steady improvement in that direction. (394.) 

Mr. Hale declares the only hope of agricultural salvation in the South is diversity 
of agriculture. He does not think there is enough study of market conditions among 
the agriculturists of the South, especially of the home markets. Georgia buys hay, 
com, meat, canned goods, dried fniit, etc., which mn lie profitably produced at home. 
Mr. Hale has never known outside hay to be sold below $16 a ton, and the price of 
corn is the same as in the high-priced Northeastern markets. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of dairy products are taken South f;^om the North, which, taking freight into 
consideration, can be produced as cheaply in the South . Mr. 1 lale raises natural crab- 
grass hay which, judging from results, is as good as the timothy and clover hay of 
the North. Bermuda grass grows in the bottom lands in certain places. Johnson 
grass, a species of sorghum, will make two or three excellent crops of hay in a year. 
A gentleman on the Savannah Kiver makes a profit of alxiut $7,000 annually on 100 
acres of Johnson gra.se, without replanting. It would probably not succeed on very 
dry land. Hardly enough corn is grown in the South to supply the plantations, 
though some planters have lieen raising com on account of the low price of cotton. 
Good cultivation would double the crop. Mr. Hale has produced 3,300 bushels of 
com on 80 acres, or about 40 bushels to the acre, and sold it at 70 cents a bushel to his 
neighbors, who were selling 7-cent cotton. (390, 391, 393, 394.) 

3. Progreis of Aiversifleation. — Nev) Enqland.—^U, Stockwell, of Massachusetts, 
says that competition with the West in the grain staples led for a while to loss and 
hardship, as the West has suffenKl by the competition of Russia and India, but to-day 
New England has found other channels of industry more profitable and better adapted 
to her soil, markets, and people. Fruits are grown in Januair in greenhouses more 
profitably than in their 8ea.«<on, and the people are supplieil with every luxury by 
New England enterprise. The agriculture of Massachusetts is much diversified by 
market ^rdening, truck fanning, and the selling of tnick direct from producer to 
consumer in the laiger villages and cities. The old lines are followed largely in some 
parts of the State, however, as in the Berkshire hills, where there is no such market. 
(895, m.) 

New York.-— Mr. Norris, of So<lus, Wayne County, N. Y., says diversified fanning 
is fast liecoming the ruling thing in his seidion, fniit especially taking the place m 
other products. Crops such as small fruits, beans, etc., are taking the place of 
wheat and barley. (327, 328. ) 

Ohio.— Mr. Miller says that mixed husbandry is more general than specialized 
agriculture in Ohio. He thinks it safer for the average man, though the specialist 
would better go into special lines. (619. ) 

The Northwest.— Mr. George says that the farmew of the Northwest, who until 
recently devoted their farms almost entirely to cereals, are now practicing rotation 
and diversification, which increase their crops, and are making ver^r favorable prog- 
ress. (221.) 
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Mr. II ANLBT says haf \mn found that diveraified fanning is abnoliitely nooessarv 
111 a great part of the Nort-hweat. It is found more profitable to convert a croi) into 
stock, dairy p^uct^, ete., than to market it as a crop. (281. ) 

Mr. Mokan, if Grace vi lie, Minn., testifies that the farmers of his section are com- 
pelled to diversify their crops b^use wheat does not pay, its value aiiparently hav- 
ing depreciated. The fanners are therefore beginning to sei'd down with timothy 
and clover and raise more stock and corn than formerly; contrary to a belief formerly 
lirevailing, a very fair crop of oorn can be raised in that j)art of the country. (708. ) 

Mr. Hvook says the farmers of North Dakota are now diversifying to some extent. 
Tliey are raising some stock, hogs, chickens, and turkeys. Some of them are raising 
a little flax. There is no market for vegetables, and' the rates are so high it is 
im])racticable to ship them away. A little (;orn is raised for the stock, and a great 
many of the people have butter to sell. Hay and forage are c-heap except in the 
wcistern part of the State. A few horses are I icing raised, but not quite enough for 
the country. 

M^. testifies that in thewe.stern pc^tof North Dakota considerable attention 
is given^tb cgjtlo and sheep. Lar|;e ranching is giving way to a greater number of 
small^iiches, and settlers are rapidly getting stock on their own farms. In locali- 
ties gihbje(;t to occasional dry seasons flax culture is being successfully started, and 
several oil mills have been e.stabliahe<l. Th(' rich sandy soils of the central iiortion of 
the 8tate an* widl adapted to Hugar-l>eet growing, and movements are on foot to estab- 
lish sugar factori(*s. The introduction of .sugar-lieet culture has given the farmer 
auotlu'r profitable crop, and at the same time supplies in the pulp a good feed for 
cattle. Two years ago it was thought that corn c<aiid not lx* raised in North Dakota, 
and so the pork industry has not been started there, but little by little the farmers 
ha\ e f)lanted corn, save<l tlu* seed, and replant(‘<l, until t he b(*tter varieties have become 
acclimated and with projjcr (!are are <loing very wt‘ll; so that there is every reason to 
beli(*y(* that Noith Dakota will .^oon multiiily its pork production many tilnes. Thus 
the divensitication of crops and industries, which has been the great need of North 
Dakota, is rapidly being aitconiplished. With it will come an improvement in the 
liiiancial condition of the fanner and the merchant, and the great transportation 
companies will also profit by it, since it will insun* nion? uniform shipments, not 
only trom year t<» year, but<luring the year. One imiiortant indiLstry which has 
just startl'd is the mining of lignite iroal. (845.) 

Mr. 1 ’kom, of (•avalier County, N. Dak., says that county is just in the beginning 
of di V'Tsilieil farming. 'I’lii* tanners have hitherto been exclusively grain grow'ers, 
but now are turning to llax, and the more advanced farmers are raising a great deal 
of sto(!k. (71)2.) ■ ” 

u *'?**.' ? tliere has been much t(‘ndency toward diversification of crops in 

\ ‘'iflh Dakota during tlie jiast 10 yeans. Resides wheat, the farmer raises oats and 
barley tor bis own use, and corn to .'iell. In the southern part of the State the farmers 
raise a great deal ot corn to sell, and have ixiultry am! valuable cattle. (732, 733.) 

icor7m.-"Mr. Stevens says the p(*ople of Georgia have lH‘(‘n trving to raise their 
home supplies, so that tlu'y would not be forced to throw all tlleir cotton on the 
market at one time. Tin* iiroduction of grain has not vet been siitlicient to meet the 
Inane demaud, but tins is more nearly possible* now tlian for the la.'^t 40 years. Farm 
})ro(iuct8 of all kinds meet with ready sale in home markets, with generally remuner- 
ative prices. (915, Olfi. ) 

Mr. Rkooing testifit‘s rhat the farmers of (h*orgia generallv raise part of their siip- 
l)lies there has been a great improvement in that respect. ■TlH‘re are very few who 
would not like to raise a large part of their cereals, hut many of them make short 
calculations and do not plant enough. (444. ) 

111 the s(*ction of Georgia where Mr. Raurctt lives, near Augusta, the general nrac- 
tu|e IS to raise about 20 acres of cotton to 15 of corn ami 5 of other crops. Corn is 
r in hardly a commercial article. The raising of cotton is not 

n thffN \v " Horsey mules, cattle, and hogs can be raised cheaper than 

in the^Nortli and M (*st, because there are no long winters; yet the farmers of Georgia 
^ for their own use. lligh authorities declare that Geoi|ia 
m a better Stat e for cattle, milk, and butter than the Northern States. A"et Mr. Bar- 
rett behmas that the South will never be prosperous on ar>count of the incompetence 
ot negro labor. (56-58.) ^ 



^ vuy Irom nothing up to 10 times the profit on cotton (the rainfall is a little nre- 
carious), but the average is good. These crops require more skilled labor audyord 
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higher wages. Melons and other fruit give the railroads 16 times as much tonnage 
to the acre as cotton, and at a higher pnce per ton. (390.) 

Mr. Hale adds that there is an overproduction of cotton, and that there perhaps 
would have been an overproduction of peaches if it had not been for the freeze. The 
high prices tempted too many to go into peacdi raising. In nearly everything else 
there is an underproduction in the South. (393. ) 

Alabama. — Mr. Poole testifies that after the increase in the price of cotton follow- 
ing the war every feirmer in Alabama went into raising cotton, thinking it more prof- 
it^le than other products, and neglected pork and corn; but the decrease in the price 
of cotton has forced them l)a(‘k to raising more corn, and the State is now raising 
nearly all it consumes. Mr. Poole says the farmers of Alabaitia ought to raise all the 
pork and com they consume, but they are cotton crazy. The soil is adapted to the 
cultivation of corn, and Mr. Poole estimates that the yield would average 16 or 20 
bushels. In some cases as much as 40 or 50 bushels to the acre are raised in the 
Black Belt. All crops can be raisi*^! in Alabama, and the vState Department of Agri- 
culture is encouraging the diversification of agriculture. (920.) ? 

Mr. DiLLiNOHAM has tVmnd by careful questioningof thecolored farmers of Lowndes 
County, Ala., that they are not only planning for plenty of cotton, but also planing 
to raise food as nt^ver In^fore, running in debt as little as possible and learning to 
save. (I6fi.) 

Other Sfjutliem States.— Or. STt’BB.s says there is now a very prosperous condition of 
agriculture all through the Houthem vStates. Everywhere there has been a (jonstant 
tendency toward diversification, the raising of home supplies, iucrea.sed stock rais- 
ing, pasturage, and forage crops ever since cotton reached its low mark. The unex- 
pectedly high price of cotton will probably in the end he something of a detriment 
to this progre.ss, because the i)eople will begin raising it more extensively; but the 
increased price, together witn tlie home production of otln^r articles, has [)ut the 
people in excellent condition all through the South. Dr. Stubbs believes it dcsira- 
nle to i)ersuade the farmers not to plant too much cotton, but to maintain diversifica- 
tion, because cotton can not remain at 10 cents; the area to In? devoted to it can be 
increastxl or decreased to any extent. (785. ) 

4. Diversification of agriculture difficult in the Southern States. — Mr. Bkown beli(‘v«s 
that the lack of prosperity in Georgia and other Southern States is largely diK^ to the 
almost entire confinement of agriculture to raising cotton. The reason for this prac- 
tice is that cotton is the only crop on which money can Ih‘ borrow(Kl, and which is 
certain of a market. Corn, forexample, is used only for local (consumption, and there 
is no sale for it immediately after harvest; hence it (‘an not lie used to pay notes. I n 
the early days nothing salable except (!otton, and the price was high. Farmers 
supposed that by increiuring their output they would increase their profits. But as 
means were di.scovered for producing more* cotton at the same cost, the price went 
down excessively from 20 to 4 cents. Meantime, farmers having gotten into the rut 
of planting cotton only, found it difficult to start in any other line. Their labor is 
trained to rai.sing cotton. To start in any other crop retjuires an investment in 
advance, and it is impos>ible to borrow on the pro.sp(*ct of any crop except cotton. 
Moreover, the country is not spiicially adapted to raising cereals or fooii crops or 
cattle. These article.s can not lie sold at coiiqHdition witn the West. Neverthele.ss 
the witness believes that the only salvation of the Southern farmer is by diversifica- 
tion. He mibit raise a large variety of artich‘s fur his own use instead of buying 
them. This is much more likely to succctnl than speculative farming. The witness 
has found diversification advantageous on his own lands. (tiO, 61, 64, 70.) 

The witness states further that the reason why the South can not (ximpete with 
the North and West in raising any particular crop (ex(!ept cotton) for sale in the 
market, or in stock raising, is that the .soil is after all somewhat inferior, and that 
the heat of summer dries up the grass and interferes with cattle raising. But a 
very wide variety of products can lie raised, making it possible for the farmer to su|>- 
ply his own neteds almost altogether. The rotation of crops, or the alternate use 
of land for grazing and for crops, is beneficial. The witness deprecates the fact that 
a good deal of corn is imp(irte(l into Georgia, believing it to be unnecessary. 

At the same time, the diversification of manufacture in the South would he of the 
greatest advantage. Kacli IcK-ality should manufaidure a variety of products, largely 
supplying its own needs. In this way h»cal markets for agricultural products would 
be established, and conversely a local market for manufactured pnxliKds. This 
chan^ in method would save the profits which are made by middlemen, or at least 
would prevent them from goin^ out of the 8taU;. Tbe Soutrieni States are able to 
offer great advantages to capitalists, specially for cotton factories, in the way of 
cheap lalxir, buildings, ete. The witness knows of no disposition on the part of the 
people of Georgia to antagonize capital and hamper business by li^slation. What- 
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ever legislation can be devised for encouraging manufacrtiiring should be enacted, 
but the witness makes no definite su^estion. Some municipalities already exempt 
factories from taxation. (64, 68, 73. ) 

Mr. Lovejoy (lonfirms the testimony of Mr. Brown as to the difficulty of beginning 
the diversification of crops. The exclusive production of cotton was begun at a time 
when it was very profitaole, and then and now it is the only crop for which there is 
a certain market and on which money can always be borrowed. Moreover, it can be 
more satisfactorily raised by negro labor than other crops. J t will wait, if necessary, 
while work on the other crops must lie done at the particular time when needed. 

Diversification is desirable, but must be liegun by degrees. Furthermore, the soil 
in Georgia is not specially adapted to other crop. It will raise only from 10 to 15 
bushels of corn per acTe, ‘from 5 to 10 bushels of wheat, and from 1 to 2 tons of hay. 
(76, 78.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that everyone there, from 
the banker to the most unskilled field hand, is ready to promote the industry of 
cotton growing. Anybody that starts at cotton planting for the first time will find 
everything fitted to help him. The case is different if he undertakes the culture of 
any other crop. He will have to search for instructions and try experiments; and 
experiments are costly. But diversification is what the region needs; especially 
stock raising. For this industry the meal and hulls from the cotton-seed oil mills, 
the heavy crops of ensilage that are made from the Southern varieties of corn, cow 
jK^as, Bermuda and Johnson grass offer special facilities. (830. ) 

Mr. Guaiiam, of Machpelah, N. C., says a great many farmers in that section have 
bought homes in lln; last 20 y(‘ars, and consequently are in debt, and have to raise 
cotton for the credit. Ten acres of cotton afford more credit than 50 acres of corn. 
He has seldom known mortgages to be taken on corn crops. Cotton can always be 
sold, but the selling of wheat or corn will 80 inetime.s be doubtful. (436.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, says he has raises! watermelons, er)rn, vegetables, 
and other (to^)S, but after mature consideration as to whether there was any <Top he 
coul<l plant with a certainty of reaoing a profit, he decided that the liest promise for 
IKpy would be in cotton, although ne hail tried it the year before and lost monev on 
it . I lis section <loes not ][iroduce wheat. An experiment with wheat was made there 
in the spring of IHIHl which was not very satisfactory. It is cheaper to raise cotton 
than wheat. ■ (117, 118.) 

Mr. Youmans acids that some years he can make money on watermelons, but at 
otln r times they are a dead loss. Sr)uth Carolina farmers have tried watermelons, 
potatoes, and wheat. He knows a man who lost a great deal of money on a vegetable 
tarm, and another who lost thousands on tobacco. Air. Youmans raises all his home 
sii])plies, such as oats, (!orn, and forage, but as a money crop he thinks cotton is the 
best available. (116.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, testifie.s that somelKxly is always ready to buy cotton at some 
price, and a market (-an be found near at hand. (461. ) 

6. Practicability of diversification in the South. — Mr. Mahon, an ex-slave, testifies 
that he has alw^ays been able to make his living independently of cotton. His cus- 
tom is to put about half his croj) in corn. His former master, who rented to him 
after the war, advised him that bread and meat could he bought cheaper than it 
could be raised, but after 10 years acknowledged the other plan better. Sir. Mason 
finds that com is the strength of the farm; it strengthens the stoek, fattens the pigs, 
and improves the pound. He says, however, that young men should not engage in 
mixed farming unless they have a knowledge of plants. (500, 501. ) 

Mr. Barkktt, a lai^e farmer'of Georgia, has not l)een able to make money through 
a diversification of cro|KS, although he has l)een able to keep his land from being 
mortgaged. He has raised truck, horst^, cows, and hogs. The watermelon indus- 
trv in Geo^jia has l)een entirely destroyed by the high freight rates to the markets. 
The nearer to the farai the goods can be sold the better off the farmer is. (49-61. ) 

6. Dependence of diversification upon local markets.—Dr. Crow'ell says the chances 
for diversity increase with nearness to a city. (334. ) 

7. The tendency toward specialiiation.— Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, concedes that 
diversification is an important factor in agriculture, yet he does not see why farming 
should l>e an exception to the tendency of business to 8i)ecialize. He finds that as a 
rule the farmers who are making a specialty of some line, bringing others in inci- 
dentally, studying their own tastes, markets, soils, etc,, and growing something to 
which tliey are particularly adapted and mastering that line of farming, are getting 
ahead; that they have more leisure, and that their sons are more apt to go into farm 
mg. Specializing eliminates to a great extent the objeedion so many ^oung men and 
women have to farming— the confinement and dnid^ry of it. Mr. Greeley thinks 
from what he has seen of the best farmers in Minnesota and the Dakotas, that the 
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\^t part of tho advanml ajjfriciiltnro is 1110 U*iulenry to spocializo, Imt adds that it 
is (lanj»orous to advocati' tliat kind of fanning too mnoh with tlio inoxporionced. 
Riiising wheat exeliisively he does not consider fanning. (9d7.) 

Mr. WniTNKY pleads for the cultivation of the jiarticular (Top or crops the land is 
best snit(‘d to. He is convinced that the future for the New England States as for 
tlie Southern States, is in the direction of specialization. They arc peculiarly litted 
for certain s]>ecial industries, and the markets are close at hand. All thought of 
com])eting with the general farm crops must In* given up, and the farmers must look 
forward to building up certain industries which the conditions make it possil)le to 
develop. In many citses very important indu.rtries have alreadv b(‘en created in the 
New England States, notably the tobacco interests of the Connecticut \'allev, the 
truck and greenhouse interests along the sound and around Providence and Boston, 
and the fruit interests of the lower Oinnecticut N’allev, which have all lieen exceed- 
ingly prolitable. 870, 871, 875.) 

Mr. Whitney says the truck industry has reclaimed vast areas of land in the At- 
lantic States. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the sandy soils along the coast were 
worth al)out }?1 to .81.50 an acre. By the growth of vegetables tlu'v have increased 
in value until they sell imw from $od to 8.50t) an acre in the natural state. (875. ) 

^Ir. Whitney refers also to the important part which celery has taken in the 
reclamation of many areas of wet, mucky lands, and to the importance of the fruit 
imiustry in the reclamation of abandone<l land.<. 

lie particularly empluL^izes the importance of vineyards as a nutans or reclaiming 
gravelly soils. The most v.'^Iueil soils along the Rhine are fre(juently so destituti* of 
soil covering that the soil has to be inaintaimMl by stonework; yet on these very 
gravelly soils the finest varu'ties of grapes have Iwen proilu<*ed. Emit trees and 
grapevines are declared to be a most im|M)rtant means of reclaiming otherwise 
worthless lands, particularly in stony areas. (877. ) 

rinrapiihif i)i Fhtriiln. — Mr. WinrsKV says there is a narrow strip of beach along 
the cotv*t in southern Florida, extending from Jensen to Palm Beach, that was for- 
nuTly comparatively worthles.s. but has Iw'en redeemed ]>y the introdiK'tion of pine- 
apj)les and i.s now worth from $‘J00 to .8l,0t)0 an acre. Even the wild lands covered 
with the native jungle sell from $100 to .82tK) atv acre wlnai favorably located. .Mr. 
M’hitney instances this as a case of the reclamation of waste lands by speciali/atitm. 
The land is fertilized very In^avily, th(‘ san<f being used simply as a medium for the 
fertilizers. The s(»il would be«>f no value for g(*neral crops, but there is no other 
which can (^omtiare with it for pineai)ples. (875, S7fi. ) 

Mr. Stockwkll, of Mas.<a<*hu.‘-(*tts, .«tiys the prosperous farmer is the om^ w ho has 
some specialty, some one thing in whi<-b he is trying to meet tlu^ present demarnl of 
the market, though not working on it (‘xclusively. (895. ) 

8. Cooperative diversification proposed. —Mr. Rkodixc., director of tin* ‘ h*orgia Experi- 
ment Station, do€‘s not think every farmer rnight to grow (‘verything he ma-fls, but 
thinks diversified farming .should be followed in a neighborhood by cooperation 
among tlje farmers, (hie man who has goc»d wlu'at land shonM furnish wheat for 
all bis neighbors; another with sngar-eane land should furnish simp; another with 
riee lainl should furnish rice. Kii-e and wheat rciiuire milling, and it is not desirable 
for a man who wants 5{j pounds of rice or 25 bushels of wheat to raise ri<*e or wheat. 
The market should l>e arrang«-d for before the crop is grown. (4 91. ) 

9. Need of public initiative. — Mr. Powers says that the farming industry of the 
Eastern 8tate.s has been n;v(»lntionize«l hv tla^ West, arnl that Fasteni farmers who 
attempt to compete with the W' St will be ruineil. They must find a new systeju of 
crops suited to the cliange<l situation. It i.s the same, to a great extent, with the 
farmers of the Soiitl I . The State ought to take the lead l)y ascertaining what n(‘W 
agricultural industrie.s should be estalfiished. The Nation is not doing what it should 
in working out for the older se<’tions f)f the t ountry the methods an^l crops suited to 
those section.s. (177.) 

G. ProflucfM and rcMourceft of particular re^lon§«—l. Agricultural 

products of certain Northern States. — Vrrmont.—MT. iSpE.vR testilies that Vermont j)ro- 
♦liices a surplus of nearly all agricultural pnshicts excejit grain. Wheat, (‘orn, and 
oats an; all brought from the West. Mr. S|K*ar Udieves it is chea|H!r to raise com in 
Vermont than to bring it from Iowa, ami he thinks the fanners are coming tolH;lieve 
that it is better to raise more and l)uy less. Tht* barley and oat crops have not Imsiii 
profitable. (408.) 

Xorfh .«eeins to Mr. Bu[k;f. that the elimah* of North Dakota is improv- 

ing. (‘nips are grown there which conhl riot be grown formerly. He attribiit(;s the 
changt; to tin; cultivation of the land. A little corn is now grown there, though it 
couhl not Ix; grown when Mr. Budge went to North Dakota. (848. ) 
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Mr. PiiOM payH tho chief pnMhict^? nf North Dakota :irc wheat, flax, oats nnd 
barley. (791.) 

2. ProdnctB and possibilities of the South.— rov/ooVf. -M r. WEDOKitnrjiN, nuu^ter of 
the Virginia Shite Grange, Hay« tobacco is the j)rinci])al cron raised in the southern 
j)artof Virginia, while Loudoun and Fairfax counties send a great deal of milk to 
Washington and raiki wheat and corn. Loudoun County raist^s soriu* Nerv line 
cattle; there is a good deal of diversification. (921.) 

lIV.s/ Vhymia—Mr. (Jlohan teHtifie.s that wheat and corn are the stai)l(' products 
of Wt'st Virginia. On the uplands the apj)l«‘and peacli are the two great fruit croi.s. 
I Mull IS, clierries, and pears are also raised, and every fenci* corner has a chcrrv tree 
( 7 ) 95 .) ‘ •• 

Ac/dycL/.— Mr. Nai.l says the agriculture of Kentiu-ky is greatly diversilied. The 
crops include the grains, tobac<*o, hemp, blue grass, orchard grass, timotliy, and, 
near the citi(‘s, potatoes. The southea.^^tern part of the IState, constituting districts 
Nos. 1 and 5 on the map accompanying Mr. Nall’s testiinonv, is a mountainous sec- 
tion where the mineral and timber interests predominate,' though there are some 
cultivated Helds. Railroads are being run into this district and tin? mines and tim- 
ber interests developed. Mr. Nall estimates that the farm products raised there are 
not sutlieient to K‘ed the people, now that there are so many miners. Tlie moni*v 
products are mostly logs, lumber, and minerals. Some conimon catth' are driven 
from this st'ction and sold in the bliie-gra.S'^ region. Mining intert'sts, principallv 
coal, are considerable in tin* western part of tlu^ State al.*^o, and ti)(*re is .some very 
prolitable di-vt'lojiun'nt in petroleum in the mountainous n‘gion and along the Cmn- 
berland River. (809, S07. .) 

\orlh CmWd/m— .Mr. Wuitk te.^tilies that cotton, corn, {n*anuts, and tobacco are 
stapU} (;rops in North Carolina. The principal crops are«*otton and tobaevo. In the 
spring early truck is grown to ship North, especially in the vicinity of Ntewbern. In 
tin? vicinity ol M ihnington au<l the Cape Fear River rice, pi'anufs, etc., are grown. 
Sonu* ot the (inest tobacco in the world is grown in the Lenoir district. (419, 420. ) 

T b>n»<‘'bine imln.^try of North Carolina is iu‘arly a thing of **the 

Sonfh fWOm.— Mr. llAn.Mo.Ni), of South Can. lina, .siys that th(*re is a consider- 
able amount of lumbering in (he .southern part of his Slati*. A tract of lumber is 
bought very cheaply and the umber cutoff. C.sualiv the turpi'iitine is lir.st taken 
out Irom the pine, and llu* .\grh*ultural Department iias shown that the lumber is 
better alter it is tak(*n out than before. Tlu* clu'.stnut trei’s have bi'cn killed out bv 
an insect. No care is given to the cultivation of forests in anv j.art of the Stati*. 
(8.M1, 884. ) 

there is considerable manufacturing in the upper i.art 
ol South ( arolina, but very little in the southern part. The ,i(‘pression of a<mcul- 
tiiri* IS so great and tarm wag<‘s .so low that tlu* manufa<*turers (>an get their laborers 
much clu*ai.er than they can in the North. ( 1 19. ) 

Lco/v/zo.— Mr. IfKimiNi;. director of tlu* Gc'orgia agricultural (‘xperiment station 
enumerates cotton, <•(. 111 , rice, sugar cane, peanut.^ potatoes, and fruits as the prin- 
cipal agricultural products ot (Jeorgia. Cotton is tlu* h*a<ling product, l)ut near the 
coast rice is a crop ot consi<lerable importaiue. (448. ) 

Mr Rcl'lini.. ( icmpi, i.- wrll a.lupl..,! f. |1„.’ i,r,„|„ctu>ii a laiw 

part 111 I !,■ Slat,, n. h.'II ailjiplnl to u licai ami loni. Corn is now importeii from 

Matos tardmr nor li, hut oliiolly for Iho oil v as a rnlo tlio fannoi-s now inako 

11 vory ttonil supply vvlioii orops aro fairly ito,,,!, Tla-v ilo not as a rnl.i. raiso tlioir 
"llll‘■s, hnl Ki't tliiMii fronf Tonnossoo anil Konluoky. t447. ) 
to (7. j< ,‘r « ■•ominon sayino Unit ovorytliint; lint ooffw oan l,o arown 

in porpna, .iml ho 1 .h'Iiovi.s it is trno. Mitiar oano oan be irrown siiooossfnllv, anil 
thorn isa loa farm slartoil in (iooi^iia. (l.'iO) • 

Mr. .M'kvuns lostilios tliat ootton is tlio prinoipal orop mown in (ioomia and ho 

1 h'So ,1" ('on, ..o'lnos sooond. with a'vX , f 

5 . h,(K)0,(IOO. Ill the year ItHK) Mioro was a larjro poaoh oroi., wliioh put a aa.at doal 

srm"*'’no I'ni" T’" ‘'‘‘i"’" i'!''p;"‘l>>».vod a (iroat iiiaiiy lahorors diiriii); the dull siui- 
mi. lo ,1 ,1 ‘ '“.i'*’ ‘ ‘‘'f ‘■'■‘’I' TIh- Hiijjar-oane industry has 

wo Thf ‘’v'!in "t *‘'’■"1' (ienrh'ia liaviiiK .loubleil in 

, * ! . 1 ' ; • ", and sirup ainoiintiid to nearly $l,,m(XW. Mr. 

Ml veils prediots that it, the near future a iiiinilior of siipar ivfiiierios will bo e«tab- 

M dm 'iw’"' ‘ b'ivo a Kreiil iinpotiis to this industry. Tobaooo 

of the h St grades has been snccesstnllv raised in several sections of the State hut 
unt.l mic.nt,lyonly i,, a sumdent, quantity to nnHd individiia winfe The^u' o 
tins crop IS ostiinaledatonly *27,000. .Sonio of the most si'ientilio far me,^ Imm 
imdortaken wheat raising with oxeellont results, 40, l>0 and even 65 Imsliols'lo the 
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acre having been prcxhuied. No cmintry has a btdh'r supply of native grasses than 
Georgia, and the prodiietion of hay is inereasing, as nincli as four tons or luiy to the 
acre Indiig raised. The main grasses are Henmida grass, crab grass, and ontliard 
gi^, crab grass lK‘ing the lK\^t. The new method of eutting, shocking, and shred- 
ding the cornstalk by machinery is very suiu'rior to the older method. The}x?avine 
makes verv nutritions hay, as well as a splendid renewer of exhaustctl soils, and 
preserves those that are yet in gocxi condition. Cotton-seed supnlies in its meal and 
hulls rich food for vsti>ck, and contains a great deal of nitrogen wnich is useful in fer- 
tilizing the soil. The value of the rice crop is estimated at $1,200,000, and that of 
the vegetable and apple crops at $1,000,000 each. (914, 915, 91 7. ) 

Mr. PooLK, of Alabama, says that the Black Belfof Alabama is entirely 
an agricultural dLstrict, <levoted to cotton and corn, very few other products being 
grown. The agriculture of the district is not very progressive, but conditions are 
improvinL^ One may fri‘quently tiini a gradtiate of Yale or Harvard living ()n his 
estate and directing, either in person (»r by a son or an overseer, the cultivation of 
his plantation. The 8tate department of agricultJire is encouraging diversilied agri- 
culture, and has distributed a large number t)f setxis of various kinds. The south- 
eastern part <»f that State is inhabited by very thrifty small white farmers— tlu‘ most 
intelligent farmers iti the State — farming generally on the intensive plan and doing 
their own work. Among tin* esistern ami .<amly <‘ountit‘S of Alabama the small 
farmers are generally pros[)eroiis and own their land to a very large i‘xtent. They 
have acquired lamls since the war more rapidly than the colored men. (919, 921. ) 

Mr. Poole siiys Alabama is a womlerfully recuperative country. 11(‘ has known 
farmers who have made a complete failure on their plantations, and been .sold out 
by the commission merchant, to Iwutow $1,000 and pay it back the lirst year. iNIr. 
Poole regards Alabama as the m(»st rapidly developing of all the S< nit hern States. It 
has a healthful climate, plenty of water, and rich soil. If the negro laborers were a 
little more intelligent, all the improved farm implements i*ould he used. The igno- 
rance' of the ncirnies, who are prejudi<*ed against new ideas, is a great bar to su(*cess. 
(920, 927. ) 

— Mr. K yle te.stifies that, besides cotton, sorghum, sweet potahx's, .sinie 
sugar cane and Irish potat(M*.s are nused in the hills <4* .Mi.‘<si.'Jsippi, and meat is 
raised tnore than formerly. | 4<»7. ) 

Mr. Kyle says oats ami corn can 1 m‘ rai.'^ed .succe.'jsfully in Mi.'^si.ssippi; the soil is 
not so well adapted to wheat. (470.) 

ArhtHKoit. — Air. Balcii testifies that the northern half of .VrkaiLsa.s jirodiictis a con- 
sid(‘rable (piantity of hay, wh(*at, oatf^, ami various cereals. The southern half grows 
only enough corn, wheat, and oats for its own consunqdion. .'4ixty busliels (»f corn 
to the acre is nothing unusual in the neighborhood of Little Kock.' (49<).) 

I^Hhxiana. — Dr, Sn bb.s, director of the Loui.siana Kxpi'riment Station, says Louisi- 
ana is uniipie in its agriculture. The southern f>art of the .''^tate is dcvotcsl almost 
exclusively to subtn'pical crops—oranges, sugarcane, and rict*; farther north, cotton, 
corn, and stock are rai.si‘d. Dr. .Stubbs thinks the lower portion of Liuiisiana is 
])erhaps more intelligently <‘ultivated, and with mon* economy in metlKMls, than any 
other |H»rtioii of the world. The sugar and the interests utilize every implement 
and proce.s.s or method that can ln'st economize |^roduction, ami tht* methods of cul- 
tivation have improve*! vastly within 15 years. Every tiling that can economize lalMir 
is u.sed. (770. ) 

Dr. Wiley declan*s that Loui.siana is one of the b(‘st rice-producing Statex in the 
yvorl*!, and predi<'ts that it will in 50 years l^e the greatest ric«‘-producing country. 
Bice is gaining and .sugar cane is hosing in J><juisiana. ( f)49.) 

Opportnmtm in Sfjutheni (KfrkruUnir. — Mr. Redoixo, <lirectorof the Georgia Exix'ri- 
ment Station, says the opfsirtunities in Southern agriculture are <-onsidered very 
gofid liy men who have come from tht; Northwest, accustomed to labor themst'lves. 
In Georgia a man worth $4,000 or $5,000 does not work on tin; farm, but hires some- 
Ixxly else to do it. The men from the Northwest come down to do their ow'ii work, 
and find the conditions very much more favorable than they would have found them 
25 years ago. After they adapt themselves to the new' conditions they are among 
the lx;.>*t farmers. Their plow ing and hoeing is better, they use Ixjtter tools, and are 
gooil pattem.s for Southern farmers to follow'. Some of the. Southern farmers have; 
taken heart and laxiorne just as gmxl farmers themwdvt's. There has been consiiler- 
able improvement in the last 20 years. (450.) 

Mr. Hai.k, a fruit grower of Geor^pa and (’onnecticut, declare.s that the South has 
wonderful po.‘<sibiliti(;s. Me thinks that wdth intelligent busine.'^s management there 
is a lietter oi»fK)rtunity for the investment of l apital in agriculture in tfie Soutli than 
elsewhere, on an average, l)eciiuseof the <-heap lalxirand c-heup land and the long 
season. He a<Ids, lujw'ever, that the white man with u very small capffal is seriously 
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at a (iisatl vantage in Southern agriculture. The number who earn aomething l)y 
working for others is very limited, because they must compete with 50 or 60 cent 
negro lalwr, working 12 or 14 hours a day. The Southern poor white has f)erhaps 
not as good a chance as the blaek maii.^ (.W, 394, 401, ) 

Mr. WiiiTK says North Carolina is rich in resources, and a gocnl business man, 
white or colored, can accumulate a comjietence in agriculture. There is splendid 
farming land on the steeps of the mountains in the western part of the State. (422. ) 

Fno7.— Mr, Hale says a large section of Georgia and northern Alabama and se(v 
tions of South Carolina and Tennessee are adapted to fniit growing. Georgia is 
a wonderful State for grape growing. Tht‘ grapes drop from the bunch, but are of 
high quality and rich in sugar; there is a fine opportunity to grow them for wine 
making. Mr. Hale doubts if Geon?ia can compete with California in growing 
prunes, and the European plums grown elsewhere in the United States will not 
thrive in the South; but Japanese* plums are grown with wonderful success, and are 
preferable to anything that can lx* prcwlu(;ed in California. Hecause of their tough 
skins they ciaii be shippcnl all over the United States, and worms are rarel\’ found 
in them. Mr. Hale has found Japanese plums with marks of the curculio on the 
skin, but not a single worm in any of them, though he has looked for them for a 
number of years. A Cornell [Tniversity scientist says the skin is so thick and tough 
and grows so rapidly that it crushes the egg befon^ it is hatched. This plum is not 
troulJed with black knot, and can be grown as clnaply as apples. It can be grown 
all over the United States, but is particularly suited to the South. Blai'kberries 
grow wonderfully in Georgia. Mr. Hale suggests the production of canne<l fruits 
and evaporated fruits, declaring that Georgia can make a higher <iuality of canned 
fruit than California. (382, 394-396.) 

Xurneries . — Another industry suitable for the South, in Mr. Hale’s opinion, is the 
growing of nursery stock, which is expensive to produce in the North on account of 
tlu' higli i)rice of labor. Georgia, he says, can grow as tine a fruit tree in 1 year 
as the North can produce in 2 years. The Baldwin apple, the Concord grape, and 
the Bartlett pear will thrive equally well in any part of the country, whether prop- 
agated in the North or in the Jknith. Mr. Hale gives an interesting account of the 
way in which fruit trees adapt themselves to a new climate. A number of nurseries 
were started in Georgia on a large scale, but could not comi>ete with the Nortli on 
account of the exceRsive freight rates, which were apparently made for local ])U8i‘ 
ness. (h*(>rgia nurserymen started in a small way to grow plum stocks, which have 
always been imported from France, but the rt* was hardly a profit in it until the 
McKinley tariff act put a duty on the 8to(;ks. The dutv was taken off bv the Wilson 
bill. (395,396.) 

— Mr. Hale says we import many hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of nuts from European countries. The pecan can l>e grown to advantage in 
many sections of Georgia, and is grown to some extent. Mr. Hale has grafted the 
Japane.se (ihestnut on the American che.stnut, and produced nuts as large as horse 
chestnut.^ and as swwt as the native American chestnut, for which he was })aid 40 
cents a pound at wholesale in New York. A train load could be sold at 10 cents a 
pound or i|i5 a Inishel. He estimates that al>out 60 or 75 bushels can be grown to the 
acrt‘. Thesis nuts have never been troubled l)y the W(‘cvil, as the American chest- 
nuts are. (394.) 

3. The Pacific coast— Mr. Naptzgeu say.s the <*limatic conditions of the Pacific coast 
are such that almost everything is produced there except purely tropical products. 
California produces cereals largely and fruits in great variety;. The Pacific coast is 
not a manufacturing country, but depends rather upon its minerals, its agricultural 
and horticultural products, and lumbering, manufacturing being retarded by the high 
freight rates. It is only within the last 3 or 4 years that the exports from California 
have ex(!eede(i the imixirts, but for the last yi'ar or two they have exceede<.l the iin- 
IKirts Ijy nearly 50 per cent. Mr. Naftzger thinks this applies also to Washington and 
Oregon. (949,950.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that, though California can hardly yet be classed as a manu- 
facturing State, the list of manufactures is considerable and the value is large. He 
anticij>ate8 a great growth of manufactures to accompany the increasing trade with 
the Orient. (981.) 

Petroleum. — Mr. Turnbull savs that there are now alHuit 200,000 producing oil wells 
in (klifornia, owned by more than 250 companies. Pro8|;)e(;ting is going on through- 
out the State. The value of the oil lands, including the plants, Ixiring outfits, tank- 
age systems, pipe lines, etc. , amounts to $200,000,000. The cost of drilling an oil well 
to the depth of 1,000 feet, exclusive of the cost of casing, is said to be from $1,000 to 
$3,500 in L,os Angeles and in the Kern River district, and to go up as high as $5,000 and 
even $7,600 in other regions. Mr. Turnbull presents a table giving the yield of crude 
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petroleum in California by year?. One hundred and seventy-live thousand barrels is 
said to have been ]>rodueeil before 1871), and in that year 12,000 barrels. The yiehl 
rose gradually to oSo.OOO barrels in 1802. From that time the inerease has l)een more 
rapid. The yield for 1809 is giviai as nearly 2,700,000 barrels, and that for 1000 is 
estimated at 4,000,CK10 barrels. 

Some illuminating oil is produced in California, but probably nine-tentlis of the 
petroleum is suitable only for fuel. It is used for that purpose in Mr. Spreckels’s 
great sugar factory, and in the cotton mil Is at Oakland. TheSanta Ft? and the Southern 
Facilic use it in their (*ngines. The Union Inui Works at San Francisco are preparing 
to use it. Oil at $1 a barrel is said to be etiuivaleiit to coal at ^I.oO a ton. The cost 
of coal in California is about l?7.r>0 a tot). (980, 987. ) 

Commercial adraatages of Stu) Francim). — Mr. Tckxhui.l (lt*clares that San Francisco 
has the largest and most acessi hie harbor on the Facilic coast. It Iie.s within t)0 miles 
of the shortest sailing route from the Isthmus to Yokohama, and within 200 miles of 
the shortest sailing route from the IsthmiLs to Hongkong and the Philippines. It 
will, therefore, be a way stati«)n for all ve.'^sels going between the Isthrjuan canal ami 
Asiatic ports. The greater part of the overland tratlic to the Orient must also l)e 
tributary to San Francisco; all except that m^rlhern fraction which originates in the 
latitude of Puget Sound. While there will be large and imj)orte)nt cities in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, San Francisco mu.st occMipy a position on the Pacific coast comparable 
with that of New York on the .Vtlantic. The e(|ual)le temperature is a nnaiue 
economic ad van tage. ( 982, 983. ) 

Cost of lichig in California . — A statement by lht‘ president of the State board of 
trade of (^ali/ornia, presente<l by Mr. Tcknuci.),, as.<erts that tin* prices of the neces- 
saries of lift' — fruit, vegetable.-^, meat, Hour, etc,--are.lowt‘r in California than in the 
Ea.st. California ha.s a large surplus of all these things, I'xcept im^at, to ship to the 
East. The price of wheat is the price in Liverpool, less transportation. The cost of 
clothing for the Iab(»rer is also Ie.ss than iiicohl countries, because less protection for 
the body is rt‘(|uire<l. (988. ) 

^Ir. Tunibiill says that the cost of groceries in California now averages about the 
same as in 1898. Hardware and house-furnishing goods are ab(»iit 15 per cent higher. 
Meats are about 10 per cent higher. Drugs ami me< Heines are from 5 to 10 [)cr cent 
higher. Clothing is about 10 p(.*r cent higher. Dry goods are from 5 to 10 per cent 
higher. Coal is the same as in 1890, but wood for fuel has gone up 15 or 20 per 
cent. The rents of such hon.ses as are u.‘^ually o<?cupied by workingimai are tin* same, 
or from 5 to 10 i)er cent lower. Newer and better »‘lasses of houses are a little higher. 
(977.) 

Wages. — Mr, Turnbull di.'.^cai.'ises the causes of the high wages in tiu* (“arly days of 
California, and the caus<.*s of the decline. So long as there is nnlilled land at the 
disfXisal of the State, he says, or for sale at a reasonably low price, tb(‘ wages of hir(‘d 
labor must ojual the returns of labor applied to the land. So, too, as Inug as there 
were many unclaimed placer mines ea.sily availalde, the wages of other industries 
had to be high enough to comiK?te with the advantages found there. Various 
explanations of the decline of wages have been offered. One is that th«' laml has 
been withdrawn from tin; market, or is hehl at such prices (bat no greatm- ail vantage 
can be got from the purcha,«eof it than from the purchase of land in older communi- 
tie.s. Another suggestion, which presuppose.s thi.s, is that many would-be settlers of 
small means have come to California under the impression that cheap lands could 
still begot, and, finding theuLselves disappointed, have crowde<l into the cities to 
compete for HUt;h work as they can do. Another and still more popular th«»ory linds 
the explanation in the competition of the Chinese and .Japanese. This, Mr. Turn- 
bull thinks, has only aggravated an<l inteiisifiejl the effo-t of forces already at work. 
The primary reason of the low wages of unskilled ( 'hincse laborers is their inemn- 
petency, though Mr. Turnbull afterwards admit.s that their ability to liv(‘ much mon* 
cheaply than American workingmen is, perhaps, even a greater factor in the result. 
Rut Chinamen learn very readily when tln!y hav(? oj»portunity, and when they have 
acquired skill, a.s for iastancts the Chinese cooks dr, they (ioinmaud 8Uc:h prices that 
they can no longer be said to depress wages. 

Mr. Tiirnbull thinks it a mistake to attribute the fall of wage.? to any single cause. 
The conditions of the separate chtss(?s of workers should be considere<l separately. 

The first class consists of skillwl laborers prodmang goods fora greater n)arket than 
the State of California. This <;Iiiss consists chiefly of tlio skillefl labor engaged in tlie 
production and preparation of fniit and wine. In such industri<‘s the excess of 
wages over wages in coinj)eting places can not cixceed the flifference of natural 
advantages, diminished by the greatoT co.st of transportation from California. As the 
natural atlvantages are more and more appropriated they lose their influence on 
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iiiul workerfl who eiriploy them tend t-o get only what similar workers get 
elsewhere. 

Th(^ se(!on(l group consistH of the induntries which produce goods (;om])etirig in the 
iocnl market with goods that can l)e imported from oiiteide the Stat(‘. The principal 
a(lvanlage here is the (H)st of trails j>ortation. If there is a little gain in ability tn 
gauge tire nuu ket ami a little gain in tlie ability to use raw material produced within 
the'^State, these a<l vantages are offset by the higher rate of interest in California. 
Such imlustries <io not arise until comparatively late, and as soon as they do arise 
wagi's in them will conform closely to Kastern rates. 

Tlu'se industries stand atone end of the scale. At the other end are all those 
trades which require skillc^d labor and in which tlie whole of the work must be done 
on the spot. It is here? that the local advantages are longest maintainc-d. Thc^ first 
rc'port of tlu^ California Bureau of Labor Stati.‘<tics (contained a comparison of wagers 
in certain traders between Californiaand New York and Chicago. The report referred 
to the year 1883-84. The California wages seemed to be higher by an astonishing 
amomit. If the report is carefully examined, however, it is seen, says Mr. Tnrnhull, 
that almost all the trades mentioned fall within this third group. They are certain 
Imilding trades, together with blacksmiths, bakers, shoemakers, aibimdmakers, 
coopcM's, printers, tinsmiths, and brass foumlers. These trades were profiahly not 
selected with an intent to dcM*c‘ive. Tlu^y were naturally chosem bec^ause they had 
arisen c'arly in the community and had attained ini|>ortance in it. Hut the selection 
of tlieni was deceptive.*, because* they are* e‘xae*tly tho.se trades which are* not suhjeed 
t(M*omp(4ili»)n by the transportation of tlunr produe-ts. Wages in the*se trades are 
still highe*r in California tfean elsewhere, hut there has hee*ii a de‘cide.*d fall since the* 
rejaat re*fe*ri‘cd to. This e*at» he; explained hy the movememt of labor toward such 
trade*s and the iiu*vital)le* (*(|uali}dng of wage‘s. The fact tliat this e-hi.'-s of worknfen 
still maintains an advantage, however, seems to Mr. Tnrnhull to l)e an argument 
against the validity of the^ lirst-siiggested cause of the fall of wages—the inefease of 
land value s. 

The fourth group is conij)ose*d e.)f unskilled laborers. This elites gains most in 
m*wly si*tlle*d conmmnitie.*.^, savs .Mr. Tnrnhull, from the e*lieapness of laud, and, on 
(he other hand, is (In' lirst to ^*el the moveanemt toward differe‘nt cejiiditions. 

Mr. Tnrnhull pre'se'iits a table takem from the re})ort of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year e*iiding .lune 30, 18114, she)wing the (*om|>ensution of various 
(•lasses (tf railway e*iniiloyees in the Cnited State's as a whole, in Group 10 (west of 
the* Rocky .Mountains), and in certain Kastern and Central State.«. A e*onsiderahle* 
diffe‘re*nc(* in favor of Group It) is .shown. Mr. Turnbull asseu’ts that the highly skilU'el 
men have the largest propeu’tional advantage*, hut he does not undertake to support 
the* assertion lyv an analysis of the figures. Mr. Turnbull remarks that railroad 
employees belong t(» the (*lass of workmem which is able to retain longest the benelit 
of (he economie; advantage's of a new eroeintrv; namely, the^ workers at those employ- 
m(*ii(s which rt*(jnire skille*d labor and in wliich the work must be done on the spot. 
(971.) 

Mr. Tnrnladl sums up his (*onclnsions its follows: 

“ For tlie luiskillcd labor the ratcof wngos in (•alifoniiu ji I road y con forms to the* rate paid (*l.>)ew)icrc: 
Fii’vl, because tbc natural advantage.'! which couhi la* used by such la law arc mostly monofK^li/ed; 
seeoiad, ticcaiise a larg!> ]iart of ttic un.'!kilU*d labor i.': pcceiliarly incllicient. A fcwnnc.sof skilled 
hdupt eiiijiluyed iti illdustri^*^ exphtiting peculiar natural a<h'antagcH still earn large wrtgc.a. Many 
liiu.'s of , skilled labor, of such a sort that tbc work is done on tbc spot, obtain slightly higher waws 
than prevjiil in the East, and will tlo so as long as (be a!l\aTitage.seiijoyc*il by (tie lirst class of skilled 
labor are not all appropriated. 'I'be rate of wages eujoy«‘d by .skilled labor poMluciiig (*ommodities 
wbieb (ompeti* in the California marYet with (*onimo<liiies mannfaetiired outside are liigber by part 
of the cost of transportation, and this will be the lirst class td skilled labor to le)se the advantage 
whicli it enjoys.” 

Mr. Tnrnhull HidiinitH a table nnrporting to give both nominal daily wagea and 
average yearly ei'rning.s irj a eoii.^ieKwahle number of employments. (98*9-972, 978.) 

Mr. Tnnihnll adds that from 1894 to 1898 a grt'at part of the workingmen of Cali- 
fornia were without emplovmeut. Of those that were employed, such as escaped 
dir(*<*t reduction of wages had to work U'sy than full time. When the tide turned 
the. first result wavS full lime and the ahseerption of the' idle lalwr. Then increase of 
pay l)e*gan and gre'w more fre'qnent, until now demands for more pay and fewer lionrs 
of work ure^ heard in all directions, and are granted. (977.) 

Sur'iiHjs hitiik dc/in.s'y/.*!.— Mr. TrRNBCi.L state's that in 1892 over $95,000,000 was 
deposited in the savings hanks of Californiaand over $83,000,000 withdrawn, leaving 
a net gain of over $12,000,0(K). In 1894 nearly $97,500,000 was deposited and over 
$104,000,000 withdrjivvn, shovvinga large diininniion of eh'feosits. In 1899 the deposits 
were $77,500,080 and the? withdrawals le'^s than $72,(KH),000. Mr. Tnrnlmll assumes 
without question that the savings banks “are the workers’ eieiKjsitory, and by the rise 
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and fall of deiK)sita therein the workers’ comparative prosperity can be measured as 
by a l)arometer.” ({)75, 97(5.) 

^ JUihor organk<Uiom.—y\r. Tuunbull states that the hat finishers’ union of San Fran- 
cisco is said to date from 1853, and that there are 0 unions in the city that were formed 
during the Kearney movement. Most of those before 1880, however, were ratluT 
sotdal and political clubs than strictly trade oi>?anizations. It was not until the spe- 
cial advantages of the situation of workingmen in California began to disappear that 
the movement madi* great hoa<lway. The greatest increust‘ of trade unions in num- 
bers and strength took place from 1884 to 1890. The results have been permanent, 
but the increase has not since then been so rapid. In 1888 the Ihireau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimated that there were about 20,000 members of labor organizations in the 
State. A conservative estimate now places the memlH‘rship at from 40,(K)0 to 45,000. 
There are few important industries, it any, whi<*h are not organized, and there are 
many oiganizations of the unskilled. Even the Chiiu^e have their unions, called 
“tongs,” though on account of their extreme secrecy no trustworthy information 
about them tan lie given. 

The initiation fees vary from 50 cents to ^ilO; the monthly dues from 10 cents to $5, 
but mostly less than $2. A large proportion of the unions pay sic k and death bene- 
fits. 8iclc benefit seems to Ih? usuallv about half the regular union wages. The death 
bt'netit provides a decent burial, and in .some tuses a little more. It varies from 850 
to $250. Strike pay is genenilly smaller than sick l>enefit. A few unions have an 
out-of-work benefit. 

The most of the local unions belong to larger a.‘>:soeiations of their trades, extend- 
ing throughout the United States and Canada. The local unions in each important 
city or county are for the most part united in local fe<lerations. These ass(Kiation.s 
vary in form, from that of a loo.se federation t») that 6f a strong body, to wlii(‘b all 
im])ortant que.stions are referred. The otrn*e of the fe<leration is generally open all 
the time, and .serves as a meaius of»communication between the different unions, and 
sometimes as an intelligence office to men out of w(»rk. Tin* rules of most of th(‘ fed- 
erations do not allow the individual unions to strike without the consent of theioun- 
cil of the federation. A local union that desire.s to strike has first to convince the 
other union.s, therefore, of the ju.«tice of its intention. In most ca.«es it must also sub- 
mit the matter to the central authority of its national trade union, In many instances 
the necessity of thus showing the reasons for the strike, together with tin* concifiat(.)ry 
attitude of the federation olficens, ha.s prevented serious trouble. 

The local federations have recently imited in the PacitiirCoiu^t (’onncil (»f Tradesaud 
Liibor A.*jsemblies. This iu^.'^ociat ion is yet very weak. It is supposed to meet once 
a year, and to be com|)osed of delegates from all the unions on tbt‘ <‘oast. Uiit tlu^ 
expeiij^e of .sending delegate's to the liieetingsof the nati(tnal trade unions, usually held 
in the East, is .so great tliat the unions hesitate to incur the additional exp(‘ns(* of seml- 
ing men to thi.s convention also. The aim of the council is to care for tlaw* inU'rest.'-' 
of the unions that are peculiar to the wholeof the Pacific coa.st. such as the ngulation 
of the hours of labor by law, and the like. (973, 974.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that the (.‘stablishment of uni4>ns Inus brought the Ualifornia 
workmen into touch with the !alx)r movement elkewhere, both by actual alliliation 
in organization and, even where that does not exist, by the cl^.H'st alliliation in 
thought. This adds materially to the forces that tend to break <lown the economic 
isolation of the State. Too clo!^* an affiliation with Ktustern unions i.s likely to be at 
the cost of the California union. In tho.«e industries in which the \V'e.‘<tern workirien 
have an advantage they are likely to In? the heaviest contributors to any cau.s! calling 
for financial support. If the unions are strong enough they mav retain some of tin* 
pe<?uliar advantiiges of a new community longer than would ot)ierwi.«e be fawsible, 
but in the main they have little power to retard the gradual change of conditions. 
(974,975.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that labor organization.s in California, as <4se\vhere, have In'en 
the favorite field in whi(;h the advoc.ateH for inures for social and economic evils have 
worked. The Socialist I>abor Party carries on a continual but nuxliTate agitation, 
and sometimes influences the unions in their policy. From timi? to time the unions 
have Horned to indorse one or another social sj)ecific. Sometimes a newspaper, run 
in the interest of some hobby or of some political i«rty, has appeared as the organ 
of the unions, with or without their <lire(!t .sanction. Such paf>era sehlom represent 
the thinking inernlxjrs of the unions. These meinljers are, lor the most part, sober- 
thinking, conservative men, and many of them are property owners. The Cfjnstitu- 
tioiiH of many unions forbid the discussion of political qr religious questions at their 
meetings, and Ibe.-c provisions are umlerstcKjd to lie generally enforced. Wliatever 
views the inembera may hold, the unions, as such, do not often enter politics. The 
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Ifjulerfl have soiuetimea abused their powers and ])een more arbitrary than any 
employer, but tiiese teiideiKues are apparently passing away. (974, 975.) 

(California State Board of Arhitraikm, — Mr. TuRNBunii says the »State Board of Arbi- 
tration of California is almost usedess, bcicause it can not move until it is called upon 
by the parties to the dispute, and that rarely hapjxins. (974.) 

X.— THE STTGAB mODSTBIES. 

A. Development of tlic beet-duitar indu»itry.— 1. In Europe.— Dr. 

Wii.KY, Chief Chemist of the United States Department of Agriculture, testifies that 
tlic beet-sugar industry was established as an industrial (M'cupation in Europe by the 
first Emperor Napoleon. On account of the embargo which England laid on Euro- 
pean ports, the colonial sugar was practically excluded from France and the whole 
(^uitinent of Eurojie, and to remedy this the Emperor made a grant of money in the 
form of a subsidy to encourage the establishment of beet factories in the Empire. 
This was about 1809 and 1810. The fall of the Emjieror interrupted the State bounty, 
but the industry had taken such a hold in France that it continued to grow, and by 
181)0 France made a very eon.siderable (juantity of beet sugar, as measured by the 
markets of that period. The Cermans, who had been the first to discover the merits 
of th(' beet as a sugar-iirodiicing plant, wer(‘ not slow to follow the French, and 
before the end of the sixties German production had overtaken that of Fraiuje. It 
is now double that of France. (638.) 

(iennanif—l)r. VVii.ky subnuts a statistical statt*ment showing in a striking manner 
the nrogre.ss of the lieet-sugar industry in Germany from 184(M1 to 1898-99. The 
yiehl of sugar shows an increase fronr5.88 percent to 13.37 r>ercent, the develop- 
im'iit of processes for recovering sugar formerly lost in the inola.'^ses having contrib- 
uted considerably to this increased yield. During this i^eriod of 60 years the sugar 
j)rodu(!tion has increased from 15,659 to 1,793,538 tons of 2,000 pounds, while the 
importations of sugar have decreased to 1,236 tons. The Emigre’s export trade in 
sugar has increasc'd until more than one-half the entire product is .sent abroad. 
“Tile application of scientifii; methods in the fiehl and in the factory has greatly 
assisted in attaining this result, but it has only been possible with the aid of most 
favorable revenue and tariff laws.” 

Dr. Wiley testifies that tin? great production in Germany has l>een secured by 
bduntios, but they have never been paid to the grower or to the manufacturer unless 
an exporter. The bounty is paid to the man who exports the sugar. The man who 
grows the sugar has to jiay a heavy tax. The German Government collects more in 
the tax on its beets than it has ever paid in bounty. The average tax on every ton 
of fleets grown in Germany was until recently nearly $4. A corresponding tax is 
now levied on sugar consumed within the Empire, ftvery factory is run like a dis- 
tillery; a Government officer stands at the scale and keeps the data of all sugar 
exported. 

A very Iiigli lax on imported has l)oen maintaiiiod since 1840, with a differential in favor of 
tlie (k-nnan reliners until 1887. An export bounty, also with a differential in favor of German refln- 
L*rs, ha.s stimulated production for exiK)rt. Fn)m 18-41 to 1892 an internal-revenne tax was levied on 
l>i-et.s used for sugar pnMluction. Since 1889 this has been rei»laced by a corresponding lax on sugar 
‘onsumed within the Knipirc. The export bounty was re<iueed at the same time the manufacturers 
kvere relieved of the Uix on their raw mulcrial. 

"Among the important effects of this system of sugar laws there must be mentioned besides the 
Simulation of production, the depression of domestic consumption of sugar, and the emharassment 
)f the refiners of sugar in England and of the rs w-siigar pnslncers in coloni(>s of that country. More- 
)vcr, the system ha.s yielded the Goverument a net revenue varying from 0.31 to 1.99 marks per 
•apitaiwryear.” 

Dr. Wiley submits a tabular statement of Germany’s su^r latvs, inland and import 
4ixes and export bounties on sugar, with tlie gross and net revenues from these 
<eure(!.M, the quantities of sugar exj^irted and imported, and the annual consumption 
)er (•a])ita in Germany from 1840 to 1899. (655, 656, 658-661. ) 

2. In America. — Dr. Wilry testifies that the first attempt to introduce the sugar- 
)eet industry in this country was made in 1835 by an association of agricultural and 
(‘ientific men of Philadelidiia, who employed an agent to visit France. As. the 
■esultof his report an attempt was made at Northampton a year or tw o afterw'ards to 
p-ow beets for sugar, and several tons of sugar were made. ’ The first chemist of the 
lepartrnent of Agriculture made analyses of sugar Ix^ete as early as 1862, just after 
lis appointment; but the Department’s first systematic work toward promoting the 
ndustry in this country was accomplished during the Paris Exposition of 1878. Dr. 
dcMurtrie, who was at that time cnemist of the Department, was detailed to go to 
’aris in charge of the exhibit from this country, and was chaimMl with studying the 
)eet-sugar industry w ith a view to its introduction into the United States. He made 
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a very elaborate and valuable report, and supplemented it with investigations th 
next year i]i this eountry. As an indirect result of tliis investigation capital wa 
largely interested in the industry in 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882, and quite a large sun 
was investisl, esjuu ially in the New England States and in Delaware. In Delawan 
a large factory was built, another was built at Franklin, Mass., and a thinl in Port 
land. Me. Tliese factories were all etpiipped with the most improved imu’hinen 
then known, ainl should have been a success in manufacture, but they all resulted 
in di.'saster, solely on the agricailtural side. (t).‘18, (189.) 

In 1884, Dr. VVilc'v was instructed by the Commissioner of Agriculture to stinh 
the remnants of (lie sugar-beet industry in this country, (p see if it could be revivetl 
He vi.sited the factories wliich had been establi.shed in the Fjist, and al.‘^o went (« 
California, which had the only factory which remained inojH*ration from th(‘ ijni)etu.‘ 
given in 1878 and 1879. This was a small factory with a capacity of only 80 tons ol 
beets per day at Alvarado, near San Franci.sco. This was one case where growinji 
had gone ahea^l of manufacture. Beet growing had proved so profitable that the 
farmers Innl overwhelmed the factory with beet.'^, and over 2'*. 000 tons of be(*ts were 
lying in one pile, almost hiding the ta<‘tory. (See Bulletin No, 5, Division of Cluan- 
istry, pp. 7Metse(i.) During the next few wars investigations wertMuade on beet 
sugar, among other subject.''’, and in 1890 a .H*ries of special experimi'iits in tin' pro- 
duction of liigh-grade .'iee<fs was begun at Schuyler, Nebr. (040, 011. ) 

Dr. Wiley .<ays tlial while the best beeds would naturally he supplied along (he 
northern borders (»f this <’ountry, because the fartlu-r north a crop can be jiroduced 
in time t<» harve.'^t and deliver it befon* the advent of winter the bctltu- the chances 
of succesjs, the Department of Agriculture has exploitetl every [lart of Iht' <-ountry. 
Seeds have been .sent to <*xp«‘riment statitms in every Stati', with a uniform system 
of ilirections for jtlanting and ciiltivati<ui, and ai.s) to farmi'rs (0,000 a year on an 
average) who would promise to conduct the work according to iiii^trucliojis. .Vnaly* 
ses have lieen made at (he experiment .stations ami also at tlu* laboratories of the 
D<‘partment of Agriculture. This wtuk has been continued mort* than 10 years. 
(044. ) 

Mr. Snow testifies that the American beet-sugar industry is <lev('loj»ing very rap- 
idly, and that the manufacture of beet sugar is becoming a very large imliistry in tin* 
central west. In the 2 years 1897 to 1899 there was an enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar. (241. ) 

.Mr. Sayi.ok testifies that 89 beet-sugar factories were in operation in this country 
in 1899. Of these ( alifornia had 8 (including the largest in the world, with a «’apac- 
ity of 8, (HK) tons of beets or 800 tons •»! .‘^ugar daily ), Michigan had 9, Ncb?’aska 8, 
Utah 2 factories and 1 subfactory, New York 2, and Uolorado, Mimu'^ota, Illinois, 
Washington, Oregon, and New .Mexico I (*ach. Six or more were projecti'd or build- 
ing early in 191)9, including 2 in (’olurado and 1 (*ach in New York, Ohio, ami 
Michigan. (58.'), .vSti.) 

AV/r Y<u'k. — .Mr. B(KiErt.s {>resident of tin' Bingliamton B»‘el Sugar < ompany, testi- 
fies tl)at the fir.-t beet-sugar factory in New York State was built at Borne in 1897. 
The Binghamton Be<*t Sugar ('ompany was organized in the sjiritigof 18!)8, aft<‘r 
experiments had shown that beets sutlieiently rich in ."iigar could be grown in New 
York, and manni'aclured sugar from about 10,9tK) tons of beets tfiat \ear and from 
about 18.900 to/j'-of beet.s in 1.899. New York has the climate and soil for growing 
bei'ts, and they cajA l>e mamifa<'liired (here as clieaply as anywhc'rt*. The itiiportant 
factors in rjianufacturing ia-et sugar, be-idt's the l>e( ts themselves, are chiefly <'i»al 
and lifijestoiie, l>oth of which can be obuiined near at haml. The sncc(w or failtirt^ 
of the beet-sugar industry rests with tlie farmers, win) tnnst have a go(»d deal of e<ln- 
cation to grow the beet.'^ sneee.«.«fiilly. They require mneb im»re tlioi-oiigb < nl(ivation 
and mncli more work than tlie av<*rage farmer puts on the average croj). Tin* farm- 
ers who take the best care of their enms are making the best sncce.'^s with tlu'm. 

Sugar U^ets re(juire j-oil that i.s well <frained and e(»mparativeiy fn*e from stone, 
and dt'eparjd thonaigh eultivation. The Binghamton Beet Sugar Uompauv asks the 
farmeJ’s to .how not les.H than 14 pounds of seed to the acre, in order that every row 
may In* full. The company employs men and keeps (hem in tin* fiehl all snmnier to 
give help and in.Htrnetion to the farmer^. The average yield of the erops harvA‘ste<i 
in 1898 wa.H (i tons to an ar re, and in 1899 8 tons to an acre, altluaigh (he H<*a.son was 
the driest for 20 years. Mr. Kogers <1 (m‘s not think a yield of more than 10 or 12 
tons to the ju re eari be coniifed upon, at lea.st )inlil the farmers an* more tborongldy 
versed in the cultivation of the beA'ts. The co.Ht of preparing the ground, H(»wing, 
thinning, cultivation, and harve.'^ting need not cxr*eefl ^80 an acre; jiiany farfuern 
have pai<l as much a« $40 ami $^15 an acre for this labor, otlu-r’s less than $20. The 
State of New York pays a bounty of 1 cent a pound on all sugar, made from Inlets 
grown in the State, on condition that the farmer received $5 a ton for the beetH. 
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Binghamton Boot Sugar Company has never refused any })oets offered ])y farmers 
with whom it had a contract, although a few lots of boots gave less than 12 per cent 
of sugar; it pays a uniform price of $5 a ton. The average p(‘rcontage of sugar in 
1899 was Ix^t ween 12 and 13. Mr. Rogers says thti farinem who have taken wire of 
their crops have, as a rule, made a profit of more than $10 an acre, and a profit of 
$20 an aero is within the range of reasonable expectations. Smith <fe Rowell, of 
Syracuse, who have lieen in the nursery business and understand gardening, grew 
inore than 12 tons an acre, receiving about $8,000 f<»r 130 acres. In exceptional 
cases men have grown 25 tons to the acre. Mr. Rogiirs thinks there is no more 
profitable crop for the American farmer than the supr beet, properly cultivated. 
Where there have Ix'en failures they have b(‘en due chiefly to the lack of a full stand 
ami to neglect in cultivation. The company advises the farmers to sow in rows 
18 inches apart, ami then to thin, leaving a beet for every 8 inches in the row. 
(549-552.) 

Mr. Rogers says a soil and climate producing fruit in perfection, like that of New 
York, is exactly what is wanted for the sugar beet. (552.) 

3Ir. Kogers tliinks land suitable for growing sugar beets in the vicinity of Bing- 
hamt(tn would be worth $100 an acre, and rent for $10 an acre. (500.) 

J//V7oV/on.— Professor Kkdzie, of the Michigan Agricultural (’olli'ge and Experi- 
ment Station, te.stifies that in 1881 the legislature of Michigan passed “an act to 
encourage the. manufacture of sugar,” exempting the apparatn.^ iis(‘d froin^ taxation 
for 5 years ami offering a bounty of $2 for every 100 pound.'j of sugar. Under this 
law 10 tons of sugar were made fre.n sorghum and $404 paid as i)ounty. It was 
found that sorghum as grown in Michigan was not proiitable for making sugar, 
becaust' the proportion of gluco.«<‘. was too large. The glucose is very difficult of crys- 
tallization and only two-fifths the sweetness of sucro.‘<e, and renders an e()uivalent 
amount of sucrose uncrystallizable. Attention w'as then turmai to sugar be<4s. In 
1890 the college imported 200 kilograms of each of 4 kinds of sugar-bei^t seeds from 
Europe' and sent them to farnu'rs in all parts of the Lower Peaiinsula, with directions 
for planting, cultivating, an<l harvesting the beets. Of 4tM) farmers receiving seed, 
228 r(‘port(‘d results and sent beets for analysis. These reports came from 39 c(»un- 
ties. The average content of sugar in the juice was 14.2 per c(‘nt, and the (an'fficiimt 
of purity (the projiortion of readily cryslallizable cane sugar ])ri*sent in tin* juice as 
cnmjtaivd with tin; total amount ot‘ soli<ls there present) wjis above 80" in 2t)t) of the 
specimens. The estimated yield of beets per acre was 13 tons. The adaptability of 
.Micliigin to produce siigar beets of high cjuality was thus denion.strated, but capi- 
talists and manufacturers were not ready Ut enter upon the business. In 1897 gen- 
eral int<?rest ',vas awakened in the subject and legislation was .secured to promote the 
manufacture of beet sugar. The legislature passed an act (introduced in full in the 
testimony, ]>p. 541, 542) offering a bounty of 1 cent a jamnd for all sugar (at least 90 
])er cent crystallized) manufactured in the State from beets grown in the State, pro- 
vided at least $4 per ton of 2,0(X) [Muiuds wen* paid for all beets containing 12 }x?r 
c(‘ut of sugar. Aid from the Department <d Agricultun; in furnishing seeds and trans- 
portation by mail greatly a.<sisted the effort.s of the collegi*. The seed was sent to 
many leading fai'iiiers wlio would undertake t(» raise at least 1 acre of bet‘ts, and also 
to a huge number of amateurs. Although the sea.«on w-as only a fair one, the bt'et 
crop was (juite satisfactory. The specimens of beets receiveil for analysis iiumlH>red 
493, from (U counties. The average content of sugar in the juice was 16.08 per cent 
and the coefficient of purity in most cases was 80° or above, some going as high as 
92°. In most of the cases of low purity the beets were grown on mucky soil. (535, 
53t), 540-542. ) 

1'he results of the years 1897 and 1898 were so satisfactory that farmers looked for 
eiiually good results in 1899, but the weather was so unfavorable (the mo.'^t severe 
drought since 1864 occurring during the growing sea.son) that the crop was very 
unsatisfactory in nian^^ localities; and though other crops had suffered even more 
sev('?‘ely, the farmers in some of their meetings passed resolutions not to plant sugar 
lieets. * (537, 538.) 

Bn )fe.'«.'<or Kedzie testities that under the stimulus of the bounty 9 factories have 
been erecteil in Michigan, and others are projected. The addition of another cash 
crop was wtdcoined by intelligent farmers, and the price of farm lands in the vicin- 
ity «>f the factories increased $10 an amt*. Only 1 factory had rt»ceived the benefit 
of the btmnty at the date of Mr. Kedzie’s testimony (May 1900). The Michigan 
Sugar Company, of Bay City, received $28,451 in 1898. The legislature passed a bill 
in 1899 reducing the bounty to one-half cent a pound and appropriating $200,000 to 
liny the bounty. The governor vetoed this bill, leaving the State without funds to 
jiay the bounty, but leaving the bounty law in full force. Claims for Ixiunty amount- 
ing to $300,000 for 1899 were i>ending at the date of the testimony. (542. ) 
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Mr. Smith, diro('tor of the Michigan ExjKjriment Station, says the experiments 
made in 1890 and 1891 with sugar-beet seed imported by the experiment station 
from Gennany sliowed that sugar beets of good quality could be grown in all 
parts of Mi(;hi*gjin south of a line drawn east and west through the southern bound- 
aries of Manistee and Iosco counties. Frequent failures in the wheat, fruit, and 
clover crops during the next few years created an active demand among the farmers 
for a new cr<^p. The farmers of Michigan are for the njost part native-born Ameri- 
cans, accustome<l to the growing of cereals and not to inten^ve agriculture, but 
related failures of the usual crops made them ready to welcome any new’ (Top that 
giive |)romise of adequate tinancial returns. (503, ^7.) 

Reterring to the diminished yield in 1899, Mr. Smith says: “ It was assumed that 
the almost plnmomenal results obtained on a peculiarly favorable soil in a ixH'uliarly 
favorable st'tison by experienced beet raisers w’ould be duplicated on less favorable 
soils by inex{)erienced farmers regardless of the seiison.” The farmers all over the 
State W’ere aroused from apathv to unbounded confidence in the new industry. 
(568.) 

Mr. Smith adds that notw'ithstanding the adverse season in 1899 some farmers 
liarvested 18 to 20 tons to the acre and made a fair profit. The profit compar(‘d very 
favorahly with that from the wheat crop, w’hich was nearly a total failure. Some 
farmers abandom'd the fields after thinning, but in sandy localities many acr(‘s w'ere 
plowed up without luiy loss except for the seed, and the fields utilized for other 
crops. (577,580.) 

The season of 1899 was so unfavorable, and tfu‘ attitude of the average ]\Iichigan 
farmer toward the sugar factory is .such, that the Kalamazoo and Rochester factories 
found it alnio.‘^t impassible to .necure be(‘t.s in 1900 from the territory that supplied 
them in 1899. The Kalamazoo company con tract(‘d for 5, 4tK) acres, of w hich 2,2(X) 
aiTes were in Indiana and 1,{X10 in Ohio, The Wolverine Sugar Company, at Ren- 
ton IfarlK)r, is in the best fruit-growing section of the State, and al.«o has to coinjude 
with large canning and pickling factories at Benton Harbor and St. Jo8(q)h. As a 
result, it secured its acreage for 1900 V(‘ry largely from Indiana. (572.) 

The acreage «levoted to the culture of beets in Micdiigan in 1899 was alnait 35, (HX) 
acres. Mr. Smith thinks more than 37,0(X1 W’ere contracted for by May, 19(H); all 
the factories had a suflicient acreage except those at West Bay t'itv and Detroit. 
(580.) 

.\orfh Dnk'oln.—^lr. BciKiK says .sugar lx‘(*ts are raised even in tlu' eastern part of 
North Dak<4a, but they are not so productive of sugar as thos(‘ rai.^ed farther we.st. 
There is a differenceof 4 or 5 percent in favor of tlie dry north lands; in (he (‘ii.stern 
part of the State the lM*et grow's larger, and there is more starch in it. In the we.-<t- 
ern part of the State sugar be(‘ts are considered a proMtal)le crop. (853. ) 

Vin/iitla. — Mr. Wedokkhckx .«ays some .sugar beets have been grown near Win- 
che.ster, Va., and he understands that the analysis of the beets s(‘nt to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wa.s .satisfactory. Mr. Wedderbnrn himscdf has rai.sed some nice 
bt*eb<, but lie knows of. no .sugar-lx*et industry in Virginia at present. He quotes Dr. 
Wiley as expressing the opinion that, exc(‘pt for the vicinity of Winchester, Virginia 
is rather out of the .sugar-lx'et line. (025. ) 

Ijoumam.—Vr. Stubbs says .sugar l)eets have been tried cvcTywhere south of 
the Ohio River, but can not Imj grown succ(*8sfully in the South, the sugar content 
l)eing insufficient. They can not be grown to advantage in Ix)uisiana in thesununer 
time Ixjcause the heavy rains which make the .sugar cane and rice profitable are 
very dt^atructive to the sugar content of the Ixets, vvhich weigh from 10 to 13 pounds 
in October and have le.ss than 2 |)er cent of sugar. A number of expe/iments have 
recently been made w ith winter sugar Ix^et.s, 1 year with very great success. They 
were planted in .‘September and Octol>erand harvested in January, and beet^ W’ere 
grown containing as high as 18 fXTcent of sugar, but the next year the frost of 1899 
destroyed the crop. (774.) 

Chnada.—Br. Wiley says an excelhmt (duality of beet i.s thrown iu Canada, but ou 
account of the early winter the time for narvesting is so limited that the industry 
has not proved so profitable as farther south, wiiere the beets are not quite so gcxsl. 

^ CcJi/omin.—yir. Turnbull states that an average crop of tieets on good land in 
California is 12 to 16 tons per acre. Many grow ers obtain much more. The average 
cost of raising an acre of beets and delivering them on Ixiard cars or at the factory, 
including the wjed and wages for ad the work, is |20 to $25. Mr. Turnbull presents 
a table showing the pro(luction of Is^et sugar in the State from 1888 to 1899 in tons 
of 2,900 pounds. The crop in 1888 was 1,910 tons. It ro.se gradually to 35,280 tons 
in 1897. The production of 1898 is given as 18,080 tons and that of 1899 as 32,445. 
A note explains that the output for 1899 would have exceeded thlt of any previous 
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ytuir if it liad not l)een cut down by the drought where tliere was no irrigation, and 
that the yield hereafter will show a marked increase. ^979. J 

Mr. Turnbull states that the sugar beets grown in California run from 12 t<j 14 ptir 
cent sugar. There are now 8 plants in the State, representing an invcHtment of (»ver 
$10,000,000. Ten years ago there were 2 factories. The machinery is partly imported 
and partly made in the United States. Mr. Turnbull does not know of any combi- 
nation between the factories. (980, 981.) 

Mr. Turnbull summarizes the advantages of California for beet raising as follows; 
Earlier maturity of the beet; earlier opening of the campaign; long season for liar- 
vesting; long run of the factory; greater yidd per acre; greater per cent of saccha- 
rine; immunity from frost, and immunity from rain at critical peruxls. (979.) 

Mr. Naftzokr enumerates the following beet-sugar factories in California: The 
Chino and Oxnard establishments, both owned by the Oxnard Company; the Ala- 
mitos, owned by Senator W. A. Clark; the Watsonville, Spreckels, Alvarado, and 
jierhaps the Crock(‘tt are, he thinks, all owned by Mr. Spreckels. Mr. Naftzger is 
inclined to think that there is a sugar combination in California. The product of 
refined beet sugar in 1899 was 42,000 pounds; in 1900, 30,000 pounds; the crop was 
nearly a failure that year in southern California, where there are 2 large factories, 
because of drought. Mr. Naftzger thinks that the farmers engaged in beet raising 
have had uniformly profitable results except in that dry season. (950, 951.) 

3. Ownership of factories. — Mr. Saylor testified in May, 1900, that the American 
Beet Sugar Company had 2 factories in California, at Chino and Oxnard, and 2 in 
Nebraska, at (irand Island and Norfolk, and was building a lifth. The remaining 
fa»*tories w(‘rt‘ imtirely separate and independent. (590.) 

Mr. Smith has not beard of any lieet-sugar trust. The Michigan factories work 
entirely independently and no organic combinations have been proposed. (582.) 

4. Bounties.— Ac?/’ )ork. — Mr. Rogers testifies that the New York bounty is 1 cent 
a ])ound on sugar from beets grown in the State that polarize 90 per cent or alxive. 
All the sugar made in his factory comes ab(»ve the standard. The State apixiints a 
w(?ighiiian to weigh sugar and sele<‘t samples to send to the State Chemist for analy- 
sis; his salary of ^5 a day is paid by the factory. (558. ) 

Mr. Rogers goes on to say that the New York sugar-bounty act provided that the 
bounty should be paid for at least 5 years. The nrst year the appropriation was 
$25,000; in 1900 it was $50,000, and there was $30,000 in the fund. The intention of 
the bounty was to ai<l tlie farmers. Factories would not pay $5 a ton for all beets if 
they did ilot receive a bounty. Of the bounty fund $7,500 is appropriated to pay 5 
men, selected by civil-service examination, to go among the larmers and instnict 
them in the raising of beets. They visit each farmer who grows sugar l^eets 2 or 3 
times during the season. It is an incentive to the farmer to take good canj of his 
crop if he knows that .some one is coming to look at it and compare it with those of 
his neighbors. It is not sufficient to publish pamphlets; the averagt* farmer neither 
reads all that is published for him, nor follows all lie rt^ads; it needs someone to go 
into the field and show the farmers how to plant and cultivate the crop. (560, 561. ) 

Michujan. — Mr. Smith testifies that the Michigan sugar bounty is 1 cent a pound 
for all sugar grown from beeta grown in the State, for' which the factory pays $4 a 
ton for heels containing 12 jier cent of sugar, with an addition for each additional 
per cent of sugar. (569. ) 

Bounlie^ critimed. — Mr. Saylor says the bounties are never carried out; the con- 
tracts implied in the laws are annulled as soon as the factories are started and the 
money liegins to be drawn from the treasury. In Michigan 8 or 9 factories have 
brought suit for their bounty. , Nebraska has had the same experience; after two 
factories were started the next legislature refused to make the appropriation for 
the bounty, and the matter went into the courts. 

Mr. Saylor also (!ritici8e8 State bounties as prn<lucing inequality among the States, 
and as unneoessarv. He approves the offering of a small bounty for 2 or 3 years 
(since it takes a factory a year or two to adjust itself to conditions), but says any 
bounty offered ought to be national. (589, 590.) 

Fennarimt bonntks umiecemry. — Mr. Rogers tninks the bounty has been necessary 
to encourage the beet-sugar industry in New Y’ork. The 500-ton plant at Lyons would 
not have lx3en built except for the liounty, and he does not think his own factory 
would have been. He does not think the industrv should be fostered continuously, 
however. (560.) 

Professor Kkdzie do(>8 not think a permanent bounty necessary. He thinks that 
a bounty of from qnc-fourth to one-half a cent a pound for 2 to 4 years would lie 
sufficient to establish the factories, and that from that time on they would be self- 
sustaining. (543. ) 

Exemption from taxation in Zw/i/r.— Mr. Saylor says the State of Iowa refuses to give 
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a lx)unty, but exempts all boel-sugar iiivtistineiits from taxation for ji series of years. 
Mr. Saylor approves this as a pniotical means of eiicourajjin^^ tlu^ industry. ^'>90.) 

B. Betlioclti of eultiire.—l. Improvement of the beet by artificial 

selection. — Dr. Wiley siiys all the varieti(\s of beets now used for su^^ar production 
have been developer! by selettion and cultivation from the UrUt cuhjarh, the orij^inal 
l)eet growing wild along the European shores of the Mediterraman. Th(‘ beet in its 
wild state is an annual plant, producing seeds the first year, but when carried to the 
north of Europe it became a bienniel jdant, the seasons not l)t‘ing long enough to 
produce seed. That is the keynote of its success as a sugar-i»roducing plant, b(*caiise 
as soon as it l)egins to produce seed stems the store of sugar begins to be consimu'd, 
and the beet becomes pithy and woody and los(\s its swt^dness very ra])idly. Tlie 
tendency to reversion is still very marke<l in the? south of Europe; in Franci‘ Dr. 
Wiley has seen as much as 5 per cent of the beets in a lield producing seed, but this 
is not enough to v(‘ry greatly interfere with the sugar content. In (iermany ]>rob- 
ably one plant in 200 will produce a see<l stem, but will not mature it. Tln^ geimral 
principle, true both in Europe and in this country, is that the farther north the beet 
can l)e brought to its first stage of maturity — that is, the stagi; at which it is ready to 
produce S(.‘im 1 — the richer it will be in sugar, because ( 1 ) the cfjoler sue iin'is ]'e|»ress 
the tendency to seed j)rtKlu<‘tion, and (2) there are longer periods of sunlight rliiring 
the growing season. The finest beets grow in Kunme are j>rodnce(l in Russia, and 
the fartluT north in Russia the beets will mature tlie higher the percentage (►! sugar. 
The sections having the longest days in the growing season are best adapted to j>ro- 
duce beets. (039.) 

Dr. Wiley says the development of the beet in sugar c<uitent has been accom[)lished 
by selection from beets grown in the usual way from ordinary scmmIs such as are 
planted for producing l»eets for the aetory. IVrteet beets an* selected and carefully 
presiTved in silos to protect them from frost. In the early spring iln^ silos are opi-iUMl 
anil each l)eet subjected to a chemieal analysis by boring diagonally through it, thus 
getting an average' repre'sentation of that beet. It it contains less than 15 per ctait of 
sugar, it is thrown away or list'd fm* cattle food. If it contains IS ]>er cent, it is very 
high grade. If it shows 17 or llJ per cent, it goes into othi'r grades. The lK>ets are* 
then set back in tluis ground by grades. The* boring does not d<*stroy their vitality. 
There is still enough plant food to [»r<Mlu<‘e s(*ed. Tlu'se seeds an* harvested and 
planted tlie next spring, and tin* .«i(‘cond year there is another croj) of beets with a 
general tendency to a high av( * rage grad t*, though some may be very inferior. Ry 
continuing thi.s j)rocesH from year to yi'ar a type of seed has been secured which will 
grow a comnu'rcial bei*t with an average <»f 15 percent (if sugar. The seeds could 
not be j>rodu<;ed c(;mmercially from analyzed lH*ets, as tlu'V would he w'orth 1*^5 a 
pound; but one mother will produce tin* second year a hundred beets, which, if 
planted, will produce seed < nougo to produce a w lmh' held full. Hy this plan the* 
sugar content of the l)(.sjt has been inert'ased frotn 5 per ci*nt to an average of 15 per 
cent within the last hundred years, and tln^ bc'cts are still improving, but the limit 
ha.s been practically reached, ft is doubtful if richei- ln'ets can be produced unU'.ss 
a better grade can he obtained, as in northern Ru.ssia. The great I'ffort is to hold the 
beet up to its high grade. The moment it i.^i neglected it begins to degenerate. It 
tends to go back to the type of its amv.'-itors, justa*' human beings do if opportunities 
for culture are taken away from them. .\li the high-grade seeds have been pro- 
duced from analyzed beeta in the hnirtb generation only, aft('r the growth of 2 
crops. The beet seeds sold by Ku ro pea n seed growers are grown from the mothers 
I>rodu(,'ed 4 years ago and analyzed, (till, 042. ) 

.Mr. 8.M1TH says the lH*et se(*d is a thoroughbred, and represents gi'iierations of care- 
ful selection. The nonnal content of sugar in lx*ets is jierhaps 5 nr t> per cent, and 
vet lx?ets are produced testings 18 and 20. Poor bf'ets are throw n out, and only those 
kept for setting imt the next year which test above the standard, say 16 per c(*nt. 
That process i.s repeated 5 times at lea.st before seed is i>utoii the market, so strong 
is the tendency to revert to the normal content of sugar. (579, 589. ) 

2. Seed farms. ( »See also Sugar-beef, md Hiation, — , p. — ) . — Dr. W r i.ey says there is 
no beet-seed farm anywh<;re in this country, tinnigh there an' places in California 
where seed is grown in a haphazard Avay without analysis. Jf that is (continued tlui 
content of sugar will run down, and tlic peojde wdio u.'^e the si-eds can rmt compete 
with those who n.'^* high-grade seeds. The prodnetion of lieet seeds nniiiires the 
higliest degree of skill and labor and (lie greatest amount of jmtiencirof anv agri- 
eiiltural profe-^sion. The lM*(?t growers of Euroix* do not grow their own st'eds,' not 
having the nec(*ssary experience and al»ility, Imt buy tluar seeds of great farms 
devote<l exclusively tose<‘d prodmrtion, .‘(iich as that of Strandes, at Zehringen, wIktc 
about 1,000 acres are devoted to the production of seed alone, apd the still larger 
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Klein wanzlebener farms. Practically all the beet seeds i)lante<l in this country are 
imported from Europe. The growing of high-grade seeds f(jr commercial jmrposes 
would require a large investment, and it would be 4 years before it would yield any 
return. (642, 644.) 

Mr. Smith testified in May, 1900, that American seed had not yet lx‘en used on a 
commercial scale in Michigan, but that some of the imported seed was very unsatis- 
factory in 1899, and that a systematic effort would be made in 1900 to Ijegin the 
growing of seed near the Alma factory. This inilustry would emplriy a great many 
men and demand the highest talent. (578, 579. ) 

Mr. Smith is convinced by the Nebntska exiieriments that American-grown see<l 
acclimated to our conditions produce better re.sults than fonugn seed. The installa- 
tion of a plant to grow beet seed i.s so very expensive and the retiirn.s so long deferred 
that people hesitate to go into it until the oeet industry is firmly establfsheil; but 
Americans will be obliged to raise their own .seed, for r(**stri(4ions’ will undoubtedly 
be jait upon Gie export of see<l from Germany as soon as the industry is suflic'entiy 
develoi)ed in this country to be a menace to the sitles of G(‘rman sugar. (580. ) 

3. Prjaparation of soil and use of fertilizers. — Mr. Smith says that to avoid leaving 
the soil bare during the winter, and to prevent consequent leacliing, tin; farmers are 
urged to subsoil early in the fall, plow' the ground, and sow some crop, such as rye 
or oats; this crop is inverted in the spring replowing, and the grouinl j>ut in |x;rfect 
comlition. This makes the expense of plowing and harrowing large, but tlie success 
of the crop de]K‘n<ls largely upon the condition of the ground When the beet seed is 
.‘^own. (576.) 

Mr. UocERs says the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company has provided the farmers 
with seeds and fertilizers, which they have paid for with the crop in the fall. A 
sp(;cial high-gradt; pho.'^phate fertilizer has been prepared for the purjjose, <*aiTying 
a1.)out 4 per cent of nitrogen, 8 percent of phos[)horic acid, and 10 ])er cent of potash, 
all available, and costing $81. Mo.stof the farmers have used about 400 pounds to 
the acre; where; tio manure was applied they use<l 800 pounds to the acre. (556. ) 

4. Planting and thinning.— Dr. Wiley says at lea.'st 20 pounds of seed should lie 
planted to the acre, and more where there are l)ad conditions at the time of planting, 
because it is highly essential that the IwH^ts should be thick in the row' to prevent 
overgrowth and inferior quality. There should be a beet every 6 or 8 or 9 inches in 
till* row, and to do this a great many more seeds imwt be planted. Four or five 
s(‘eds are wrapped up together, hut on account of their highlv artificial charairter 
they liave a low vitality and a great many proiluce no sprouts. ‘ (6-18. ) 

.Mr. Rooehs says in his vicinity Ix'Cts are sown during May, and in about 10 days 
or 2 weeks alter they are sown, w hen they are 8 or 4 inches high, thev are cut oiit 
wilh a hoe and then thinned l>y hand. 

Mr. Rogei-s has found it moie profitable to cut out the IxH'ts with a hoe than wdth 
a cultivator, as it recpiires very <*areful wwk. Little (dumps of l)eets are left 6 or 7 
inches aj)art, th(;; roots of which are wound around each other; someone has to put 
his thumb and finger on the beet to In; retained, and pull uj) the rest with the other 
hand. The most successful beet raisers are foreigners who are not afraid to work; 
Ameri(^an8 do not like to go down on their knees. (5,55. ) 

Professor Kedzie, of Miidiigan, explains that .‘^ngar beets are planted with drills, 
using not less than 20 pounds of seed to the acre. Part of the plants are removed by 
cross cultivation and careful thinning, leaving only a single lieet once in 8 inches. 
Tlie use of too little seed results in blank .spa(*(*.‘(, eausing the overgrowth of the sur- 
rounding plants and a smaller percentage ot .sugar. (547.) 

Profe.ssor Kedzie is of the opinion that American im}>lements for cultivating sugar 
b(;ets are better than those imported from Gennany, excelling in lightness, finish, 
and efficiency; they have less draft and require less nianual exertion. (547.) 

Mr. Smith says the foreign cultivators and seeders have lieen entirely discarded. 
The American implements, both within and without the factory, are superior to the 
(lerinan. With the Moline seeders and cultivators 4 row's are sown at a time and 
cultivated at a time, but that cultivator has been discarded in Michigan for one culti- 
vating onl^ 2 rows. (582. ) 

Mr. Smith says that to thin an acre of beets planted in rows 18 inches apart 
requires the work of an active boy or woman fully 6 days. It involves creeping on 
the knees 5i miles; toking two rows at a time does not le.s8en the time materially. 
It seems hardly jHissihle to Mr. Bmith that any machine ran l)e invented to take tlie 
place of the human hand in thinning. (574.) 

Mr. Smith considers the thinning of the beets absolutely unavoidable. The fruit 
which IS sown contains from 1 to 4 seeds, and often produces 4 plants. The Michigan 
Expenment Station has experimented to find gome way to avoid thinning, but with- 
out success; the fruit w'a.s carefully broken up into separate seeds, but the se^s do 
668a XVII 
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not seem to develop well exeept in the fniit. Mr. Smith advises tlie farmers to use 
the hoe for cutting out the lu'ids, instead of depending upon the cultivator. (575.) 

5. Harvesting. — Mr. Ko<^ers sjivs the beets are loosened with a lifter made for 
that purpose or dug with a subsoil plow or ditch plow, or plowed out with an ordi- 
nary reversible plow. The to^is have to be cut off by hand. It is important to cut 
off the crown at the base of the lowest leaf, as the crown contains a large percentage 
of salt, which retards crystallization. By returning the crowns and leaves to tlie 
soil more than t^df the fertility taken nut by the beet is returned. They also make 
an excellent food for cattle. (557.) 

e. Necessity of intensive culture. — Mr. Smith says the growing of su)?ar lieets demands 
far more careful methods of husbandry than those to whidi American farmers have 
been accustomed. It requires better cultivation and fertilization and the ex}H‘nditure 
of more money acre. It thus broadens the minds and the methods of the farm- 
ers. (57<S. ) 

Mr. Sayi.or mentions, as the first diffiiailty which every new sugar factory has to 
meet, the conservatism of those who un<h‘rtake to ap]>ly in growing sugar bi‘eta the 
e.x|>erienc«‘ gained in growing otlier entirely <lifferent crops. Growing sugar beets, 
lie savs, is intensive Sinning or gjirdening, the verv higliest tvpe of Held culture. 
(585. )‘ 

Dr. Wir.Evsays growing sugar lic'cts is horticulture rather than agriculture, and 
ordinary agricultural rules will not apply. The chief misfortune of Ix'et culture in 
this countrv has been lack of knowledge on the part of the grower and sometimes 
lack of willnignesslo IhukI his back ami crook his knees. It is hard evmi for an intel- 
ligent man, if he has never stvn beets grown, to prepare the soil and cultivate the 
lieets projierly. (844, (>85. ) 

7. Rotation. — Professor Keozik says; 

“The siigur hvor is an oxhansting crop when the whole crop is pennaneiilly removal from the land, 
because it takes otY a large amount of potash and phosphoric acid and iniic’h organic nitown; hut 
noiu* of tlioe materials are removed in theeomniereial pro<iuct— sugar— which contains otiI v cMrl>on. 
oxygen, and hydrogen, a pure carbohydrate, the earhon coming from the carbonic Mi*id of the air 
and t'ne oxygen and hydrogen from the ruin. The sugar is essentially condensi-d or organizi-d wind, 
water, and sunshine. No amount f>f sugar removed from the soil can ri'duce its crop producing 
quality.*’ 

He adds that the fertilizing stihstancea ar(‘ found entirely in tht‘ leaves, crown, 
pulp, and moIa.sse.s. If tfie.«eure all returniMl to the soil, <lirectly or indirectly, there 
IS ab.'solufely no reduction of the productive power of tin* soil, hut an increase hf fer- 
tility year by year. This is probably therea.S(Ui wliy France has increastMl its wheat 
acreage from 17 to 28 bushels since the iiitnaluction of the sugar-beet industry. Iti 
Gennany the farmers are not allowed to remove the leaves and erowns of the beet 
from the field. In both countries the sugar beet is con!jjdered the best po.«sihh‘ «*rop 
to precede a crop of wh(‘at. 

Sugar beets inakt^ an excellent prei»aratory crop, N'causeof (he th(»rough and c](‘an 
tillage require<l, which .‘iulxlnes the soil and keej»s out tlu^ weeds. The leaves and 
crown of the beets .should never leave the farm; the juilp should hi' converted into 
beef or milk by feeding to .stoi'k; even the resuhial mola.ssi*H sbonld be fed to stock. 

‘ , .... 

Professor Ke^lzie .«ays that any crop grown m continuous succession i.s exhausting 

to the soil. Sugar lieets in successive crop.H are more injurious to the land than 
wheat, whicli is a surface feeder, becau.«e th<*y liave a wider range fi»r feeding anil 
exhaust the soil to a greater deptli. It has been found in France and ( iermany that 
thorough rotation of Croiis is essential for the raising of beets. They slmiild be 
grown only once in 4 years. Professor Kedzie recommends clover for sei-iiring a 
supply of atmo.spheric nitrogen, and barley or some other grain crop to precede the 
beets. (539, 540.) 

Dr. Wi LEV says fleets can not be grown on the same land more than once in 4 
years; hence to supply a fai^tory requires four tiini's as much land as is m*ces.<ary to 
supply it for any one year. A facb»ry of 500 tons daily mpatuty will reipiire 12, OIK) 
acres of land. (646, 652. ) 

Mr. RfKJER.s testifies that he planted 40 acres of sugar beets in 1800, on 20 acres of 
which beets had been grown the preceding year. Tlie yield jier acre in 180S was 14 
tons, and in 1899 between 10 ami 1 1 tons; but he attributes the decrease to the extreme 
dry weather. (556,557.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that it is found advisable in the growing of sugar lieets to 
practice a rotation of crops, plantingoiie-fourth or one-third of the land in Inlets every 
year. It is tlu* common experience that other crofisgive larger yields when they are 
alternated with b^ets. They get the lienefit of the deep plowing and thorough cul- 
tivation whicli the beets require. (979.) 
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€. €oiic1itlonH and rcNulliii of beet eulture in Amerf eu.— 1 . Climate and 

soils suitable for beet culture. — Mr. Saylor, in charge of. l>eet-HUgar investigatioiiH for 
tl\e lJnito<l StatcK Dci)artmciit of Agriculture, says the beet-8U|^ar industry in the 
United States is governed by conditions of climate, soil, and moisture. (1) A tem- 
perature of about 70° during the growing months is the best climatic condition, and 
sugar beets want about 100 days <)f good growing weather. (2) Beets are successful 
on two kinds of soil — those found in the Missis8ipj>i Valley, New York, and Michigan, 
where the fertility is due largely to theiralluvial nature, and that found in the Rocky 
Mountain region and Pacific coast, which is rich in mineral matter. (3) In the 
Pocky I^lountain region sugar beets are grown by rainfall and by irrigation; the plant 
is started by rainfall, but its further growth mu.st be promoted by irrigation. In the 
coast country of California, where sugar beets are grown most (‘xtensiveiy, they seem 
to depend upon receiving a su]»ply of moisture by seepage from the rainfall of the 
winter; and a drought in the winter produces a shortage of the crop. J n New Mexico 
beets are gn)wn entirely by irrigation. (583.) 

Mr. Saylor declares the idea that sugar beets need a light, sandy soil to be an error, 
due to the fact that the imlustry starteil in Nebraska, where the soil around Grarul 
Island and Norfolk is really too sandy. The soil must be penetrable and fertile. 
The taproot goes down from 8 to 12 inches for its moisture, and soil underlaid with 
har(l})an or tending to become compact, like hard clay or muck, is not suitable. The 
sugar beet, after it has four leaves, is a v(‘ry hardy plant. After it has attained its 
growth the one thing needed is sunshine, the entire product of sugar coming from 
th(' atmosphere and being ]»roduce<l by the sunlight. (.584. ) 

Dr. Wiley says a soil containing the ordinary elements of i)lant f(H)d is .satisfactory 
for beets. The. physical condition of the soil must be considered in beet growth, 
more than the chemical composition. The beet must have room to go down at 
least It) or 18 ineln'S in th«' soil, or it will be stunted and ruined; so the soil must be 
l»er\ ious. A stiff clay is not good for beets unle.«5S very heavily limed to flocculate it, 
so us to make it jicrvious and easily penetrable. Stiff clay soils are better for cereals 
that h'cd near tlu‘ surface than for Inlets; but Dr. Wiley has seen very flne l^ets in 
Uuroi)e growing on lu'avy clay soils litH*rally limed, the .soil of Michigan is very 
well suited to beet culture on account of its sand. It is a sandy loam that does no*t 
Itake. The soil of southern California is mostly deposit .soil which doe.s not l)ake, 
but i’cmaius ]K‘rvious. ((Mt). ) 

l)r. W'ih'v submits a piovi.si(Uial map of the Uniteil States, .showing the southern 
limit of ]trobable profltal)l(‘ .'<ugar-beet culture, following the isothermal line of 71 
degrees for <hine, July, and Augihst. The map was constructed on theoretical prin- 
cipl(*H more than 10 years ago, but the lines would be practically the same if it had 
be(*n made in 1000. (G44-H40.) 

Dr. Wiley says California and Michigan are now taking the lead in the growth of 
sugar b(‘(ds. In California whert‘ the coa.'»t winds kee]) the tem])erature down in the 
summer tine lieids can Ix^ grown wherever water can be obtained. Michigan is pecul- 
iarly wi'll suited for beet growth, as are also northern Indiana, Iowa, AVTsconsin, and 
northern Ohio. All of central New York and portions of New' England where the 
land is rich enough and level enough also grow beets. Fiiu‘ beet^? are grown on the 
mountains all through North and South Carolina, but the contour of the land is such 
that an area of level land siiflicient to supply a factorv can not be obtained. Dr. 
Wiley has found one jilace in Maryland and West Virginia where enough land could 
Ik? obtained and wherc^ a factory would prove viuy profltal)l(*. ((>4fl. ) 

i\i‘w England -'S\v. Rooeks says the soil of the Connecticut River Valley, and of 
the AVhite Ri\er Valley, w'hen’free from stones, is as well adajited to sugar lx*ets as 
that of New York; but there are not enough acres of suitable soil to the siiuare 
mile. (559, .550.) 

i/fc%fn/.--Professor Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College and Experi- 
n lent .Station, testifies that by reaaon of soil, climate, peninsular position, aiul the 
mtelligence and enei'gy of the people, Michigan is well adapted to the production of 
sugar bw‘ls. The lands adjacent to the (Ireat lAike.s and the .Mouthern half of the 
peninsula are adapted to the raising of all crops and fruits suited to the climate, and 
t he internnnghng of many kind.s of soil and the porous character of the deposit fit 
th(‘ soil e.specinlly for tuberous crops. The Michigan soils are rich in the ash mate- 
rial.s required bv sugar beets, and they are remarkably rich in potash, which is in 
special demand for this crop. The water capacity of 2* 
fairly representing the sugar-beet districts averaged 47. 
of the soil to withstand drought. In passing over the ' 
a moistening touch, and the average rainfall in central 
the shores of the Great Lakes it is a little more. The 
in May, June, and July, when the sugar beet requires 


8 samples of soil from counties 
4 per cent, showing the ability 
Great ^kes the winds receive 
I Michigan is 32 inches; along 
average rainfall is abundant 
plenty of moisture, and there 
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is abundant sunshine in August, September, and October, the critical ripening 
months. (538-^0. ) 

Mr. Smith, director of the Michigan Experiment Station, says the broad alluvial 
Saginaw Valley is undoubtedly the most promising section of Michigan from the 
standpoint of tne sugar-beet grower. The water table is within a few feet of the sur- 
face. The soil has an abundance of constituents, and is friable and easily penetrated 
by the growing roots, rewseinbling somewhat the valley of the Platte in Nebraska. 
Much of the land lately given over to sugar beets was formerly devoted to truck 
farming and gardening, which fittetl both the farmers and the farms for the econom- 
ical production of lx*ets. Other sections of the State, also, are well adapte{l to the 
industry, though near each factory there are many farms too ^nd^ and light for 
beet production in dry years without a system of culture to maintain a surface-soil 
mulch, and too many of these farms were seletded for lieets in the dry season of 1899. 
There is within reached each faedory an abundance of soil well adapted to l>e(its, and 
not all the desirable locations for faidories are yet occupied. (567. ) 

Semiarid mjion. — Dr. Wit.ey charac^terizes the region lying lietween the humid and 
the arid regions as very treacherous. The conditions in Dakota and Nebraska are 
favorable to l>eet growth on the average, but almost the most pronounced variation 
of meteorological conditions in the world prevails there. Hot winds from the west 
wittier vegetation, and in Octoljer there is sharn weather with snow. These rapid 
changes are unfavorable to lK‘et growth, and altliough two of the oldest factories in 
the country are in Nebraska, if the operators were hxating factories now they would 
put them somewhere else; though now and then they get an excellent crop. The con- 
ditions in Michigan aiul northern Ohio and New York are uniformly more favorable 
than in Nebnuska. In the.se localities the best results are found. The contour of 
the land is suitable to beet culture, and the .soil is reasonably fertile. Samples aver- 
aging 15 per cent sugar of reasonable purity for a whole season have repeatcxlly lieen 
receiveil irom the.se regions. (647.) 

Beet grovying hg irrigation. — Dr. Wiley says an arid region where water can be 
obtaine<l is the ideal place for beet culture, other things being cxpial, liecause of the 
sunny days and the absolute control of the water con(lition.s. In the humid regions 
there is nearly alway.s a September rain, followed by warm weather, and a second 
growth will take place, greatly to the detriment of the sugar, and the roads will 
become muddy and inU^rfere with the hars'est. Dr. Wiley predicts that the sugar 
beet will be the mo.st profitable crop that can lie growui on irrigated lands; it wdll 
pay fixed chaiges on land worth $.‘{00 an aero, alxuit wdiat irrigated lands cost, 
whereas wheat or Indian corn w'ould not pav the interest on the investment. (646, 
647.) 

2. Colt of production and yield per acre. — Mr. Saylor says it co.sts about $30 an acre 
in almost any region to prodiute an acre of beets. The expense is mostly for lalxjr. 
(584.) 

Mr. S.Mrni, w ith the c(X)i)eration of a large number of Michigan beet grow’ers, has 
calculate<l the average cost per acre of growing Iieets, exclusive of fertilizers and rent 
of land, a.sfollow8: Plowing (usually .subsoiling), $2.50; harrowing, several times, $1; 
seed, $2.50; .«!owing, 50 cents; cultivating, 6 times, $2.40; thinning and weeiling and 
hoeing, $8; pulling and piling, $6; topping, $6; (Irawing (average 2.5 miles), $6; 
freight (17 tons, at 20 cents), $,‘{.40; unloading, $1.13; total, $.35.43. (575, 577.) 

Mr. Smith estimates that the yield of sugar lieets in Michigan was about 10} to 11 
tons to the acre in 1898, and 6} to 7 tons Uj the harvested ac^re in 1899. A large 
acTeage sown in the latter year was not harvested. The season of 1^8 was very 
favorable, and the industry was confinwl to areas sj^ecially well adapted to the grow- 
ing of sugar beets. The dimiiiisluxl yield is attributed to the unfavorable weather 
conditions and to the use of land ill adapted to the purpose. (565.) 

Professxir Kedzie testifies that the average crop of su^r beets produced on the 
Michigan Agricultural College farm was 14 or 15 tons to the acre, with a sugar con- 
tent of 15 per cent. The rate paid lieing $4 for 12 per cent Ixjeta and an increase of 
50 cents for every additional per cent, these \)eet?, would lie worth $5.50 a ton. The 
cost of raising them was alxiut $.30 an acre, leaving a very nice margin. Professor 
Kixizie instances a farmer who raisfxl 20 tons to the acre, and got $90 an acre for his 
crop. (542,547.) 

Mr. Rooers testifies that it would pay to grow even an acre or two of sugar lieets. 
(562.) 

Dr. Wiley says the average yield of beets to the acre is about 13 tons in (lermany, 
a little over 11 tons in France, about 10} tons in Austria, and a less amount in Russia. 
He estimates that the average yield in this country since the industry iitarted would 
fall below 5 tons to the acre. He saw thousands of acres in Oalifarnia in 1899 that 
would not yield a ton to the acre; now and then a field will yield 20 toiui. He would 
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consider it fortunate for American fanners if thejrcan begin at 10 tons for an average. 
He thinks we shall do as well as Germany in time, but not for many years, fir. 
Wiley attributes the lower yield in this country partly to drought and partly to care- 
lessness in culture. (664, fe.) 

8. Sugar content of beets.— Mr. Saylor says a growth of 2 or 2i pounds is what a 
factory desires in a beet; if it exceeds that weight it is coarse in texture and inferior 
in purity. Hence the factory, in contra(;ting with the farmer, always stipulates that 
the beets shall not ex(;eed a certain weight, and shall have a si)ecific sugar content 
and purity. (584.) 

Mr. Smith submits tables showing in detail the results of the analysis of sugar lieets 
grown ill the various counties of Michigan in 1897, 1898, and 1899. Where proper 
seed was sown on suitable soil in 1897 the average j^rcentage of sugar was 16.4, far 
exceeding that of the best districts of France and Germany, and the average coefli- 
cient of purity 84. The results for 1897 w^ere based on selected s])ecimens, w'hile 
those for 1898 and 1899 were based upon average specimens, making an apparent 
decline in the percentage of sugar. (563-566.) 

Dr. Wiley says it costs no more to raise beets containinj^ 18 jier cent of su^r than 
those having only 16 percent, ex(!ept that a little more fertilizer may have to he used. 
It i)ays the farmer and certainly pays the manufacturer to try to get the laigest per- 
centage in the beets, because every additional per cent of sugar means a clear yield 
of 20 pounds more sugar to the ton, the amount of waste in manufaiJture being even 
less with a higher percentage of sugar. (664. ) 

4. BnccesB of foreigners and Americans compared. — Mr. Smith says the Michigan 
Sugar Company, the first company to build a factory in Michigan, Vaa fortunate in 
having as patrons an agricultural community comjwsed largely of Germans and Hol- 
landers, many of whom were accustomed to raising beets in their native homes, and 
w^ere therefore intelligent in their methods, besides working on a soil adapted to the 
beets. The season of 1898 was favorable in most resjx^cts, and the harvest was 
abundant and the finam^al returns exceedingly satisfaijtory. Mr. Smith submits 
as examples of intelligent management and good soils in a favorable season! he re.sultH 
obtained Iw 10 farmers in that vicinity, showing profits ranging from $18. 85 to $57.08 
an a(Te. The more intelligent the application of fertilizers and the cultivation of a 
good soil, lie says, tlie greater the yield. (568.) 

Mr. Smith says most of the sugar-beet growers about Holland, Mich., are Holland- 
ers who have had previous experience in raising either lieets or similar crops; most 
of them raised beets in Holland. They have large and thrifty families, ana are not 
afraid to get down on their knees and work. (578, 579. ) 

Professor Daveni>ort testifies that the production of beet sugar has Ixen very care- 
fully studied in Europe and well workeil out by scientists, so that the most skillful 
pgar-beet powers the world has known are from Germany, but when they come 
into competition with Americans the American is able to beat them. In Illinois, in 
1898, the best men in several different localities formed a temporary company, and 
employed an exjiert from Gennany to tell them how to grow beets. The next year 
one 01 the largest sugar-beet factories was built at Peoria, and the farmers in the 
neighborhood grew better beets than this company could grow with supposedly expert 
beet tillers from Nebraska and Gennany. (263, 264. ) 


D. AdTanlagea of NiiKar-beet culture.— 1. Maintenance of fertiUty.— Pro- 
fessor Kedzie quotes Sir Humphrey Davy as stating that the continuous production 
and exjxirtation of grain leads inevitably to the destruction of fertility, but says that 
nothing of this kind takes place in the jiroduction of sugar, because the sugar con- 
tains no elements of fertility. (540.) 

2. Influence upon agricultural methods. — Dr. Wiley says the establishiuent of the 
sugar-beet industry in any locality is a blessing to all forms of agriculture practiced 
there, because it demands a scientific and just system of culture. Sugar beets can 
not be grown without fertilization; the crop demands the most careful nutrition in 
the soil. If any crop will teach the American farmer to increase the fertility of the 
soil, the sugar beet is that crop, and there is no farmer in the w^orld who needs that 
lesson as the American fwmer does. The introduction of the beet will bring about 
the feeding of the soil in this country more than anything else possibly could. 
(647, 648.) 

_ Mr. Smith predicts that the industry will ultimately be a success, and a benefit to 
the farmer. When the farmers realize that their harvest depends upon intelligent 
fertili^tion and management of the soil, when they have sufllcient confidence in 
the indimtry to put the necessary fertilizers and work on the crop, and when they 
realize that the yield is not to be phenomenal, they will, on the avange, have suo- 
^ful crops. The crop will pay well and be a great benefit to the State, and the 
by-products will increase the amount of live stock kept. (^.) 
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Mr. R^jers believes the l)eet-siigiir industry will de nuu't^ tlian anything else 
toward lifting up agriculture, but the farmer must hiiv(i encouragenu'nt, and must be 
educated in the imxluctioii of the crop. (5dl. ) 

3. Benefit to the dairy industry. — Dr. Wilev says in the snpir-beet industry a vast 
dairy industry is Iniilt up around the factory; the piiljis and other refuse fed to cat- 
tle make line butter and milk; but cattle can not live in the Tro]>ies, and dairies can 
not be establislunl there with the refuse of sugar cane. (Go4. ) 

4. Effect on the labor market.— Mr. Smith testi lies that the estaldishment of sugar 
factories in Michigan exerted a marked intiuence on tlu^ labor market. Kmj)Ioy- 
ment W’as given to men, women, and childitm wh<» would (\therwise Jiave been idle, 
and the conge.stion of labor in the cities was le.ss cons{)icuous tlian in formm* years. 
No serious disturbance of the labor market resulte<]; tlu*re have Ih'cii times in all (jf 
the factories when labor was sc.arce, and exi'cjitionally high pri(*t's havt> been paid, 
but on the whoU‘ there has betm a fair supjdy to meet the demand. 

During June and July and again in October the sugar factories give rise to an 
active demand for ])ers<)ns abh* to <io light w<»rk, hoeing, thinning, and harvesting 
the beets. The .supply of such lalnir has lw‘en insuiru-ient near most of the fai'tories. 
The thinning and hoeing comes fur tin* most part after the cl(»s(‘ of the !-<*hotils, and 
the topping is linisiie<l soon after the beginning of schools in tlie fall. The jieriod 
of thinning and hoeing la.'^ls about 40 day.^i, beginning early in June. The lifting 
and topping occur in September and October, and the hauiing to the factory con- 
tinues into January. The plan of furnishing emi>loynient in tin* fields during the 
.summer months to the men empt(»y(‘d in the faetorv in tlie late fall and wint(*r was 
projecteil by om* factory for the .s*a.son of 1000. At Alma in ISOO naai w(*re brought 
from Detroit to aid in thinning the lK‘ets. (574. ) 

Mr. Smitli adds that the tiiinning must 1 h‘ done at just about the right time, or it 
is more ex[)ensivt' than it should be; and then* is therefore an a<*tive demand for 
Ixiy.s and women at tliat })articular .seas«»n ami again at the sea.nin of harvesting. 
The Polish women about Bay (.'ity, adopting the Ameri'-an cust«)m, when they saw 
the supply was limited, formed a <*ombination and rais«*d tin* wag(‘s. (575. i 

Dr. Wii.EY says tin' l)eet factory employs all kinds of labor, from tin* commonest 
to the most skilled. He is not an a<lvocate of the employment of women and children 
in the cultun; (»f the beet, as is done in lMiroj»e. Me belii'ves that it will be jiossible 
to do with machinery practi(*ally all that women and children do in Europe, and at 
less ex|)ense. Tin; tiiinning of the beets must be dom* by an intelligtmt hand, but it 
is ]x.*rhaps the only operation in the agricultur-e of tin* beet whicfi machinery can not 
attend to. The cultivation, harve.'Jfing, and even topping (»f the bei ts (cutting off 
the leaves and upper part whicfi cmitainsthe large.st part of injurious .^alts) he believes 
am be accomplished by machinery, though handwork is almost universal in Eurojx*. 
The exjiensive jiart of lx*et culture, however, will be the thinning. There must be 
skilled laborers in the fjwtory. In Europe the field hand usually becomes the skilleii 
factor)' hand during the* manufacturing sea.><on. In this w ay the indnsiry gives employ- 
ment practically the year round; during tfuMinly months w lien there are probably 
no agricultural ojierat ions going on, the factories are in (»peration, either working up 
the crop or elaborating the molas.’^es. This gives stability ti) labor and avoids the 
migratory condition which so often attaelies toagricultural ojierations, as in grain 
harve.<s. It gives an indivMual interest to tin* labor on the farm and in the factory, 
and thu.s estai)lishe.s a lietter morale among the laborers; a more eflicient corps of 
laborei's i.s secured, and the industry tends to advance socially and (*conomically. 

A factory of 500 toms capacity will reipiire a corps of about 120 effici^^nt laboring 
men the year round, (»n the farm and in the factory, m»t including th().we who make 
the ma<;hmery and build the factories and repair tliein. A.s the averagi* family con- 
HistH of 14 or 4 jiersons, the lieet sugar factory supports a laboring jiopulation approx- 
imately equal to the numlicT of tons of its daily capa<*ity, and it would riniuire 4lX) or 
-5(K) factorie.s of 5(X) ton.*! eacJi to supply our pr(;Hm)t needs. The labor required is the 
very best and the busineas is educating. In Kuro})e other manufacturers want to gt*t 
men w ho have worked in the factories. (652, <>58. ) 

5. Certainty of a market— Mr. RofiEits declart^s there is no othi'r cro}) o|K;n to the 
fanner from which he can l>e as sure of realizing the pay for his labor and ust; of land 
as from sugar lieets, beciiuse his crop is contracted for Indore lie plants it, and he 
know's exactly what he is going to get. The hardest thing with the average farmer 
is to dis]KjfH; of his crop after he has grown it. (557. ) 

6. Effect on the price of land. — Dr. Wiley says that wherever the lieet-sugar indus- 
try has lieen established in this country the value of farm lands has rapidly increased, 
because the lK*et is a more profitable crop than those pri'vioiisly grown. Ho is sorry 
U) say that the fertility of the land has not incn*as(*(i In like propowkion. (648. ) 

Mr. Smith says the establiahiuent of the Michigan sugar factories has appreciably 
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increased the selling price of farms in their immediate vicinity and near all railroad 
stations within 40 miles of each factory except that at Rochester. At Bay City there 
was at the date of his testimony (May, 1900) a greater activity in real estate trans- 
fers than for many years before, and the net advance in real estate values could not 
be less than 15 per cent, while one very large farm had sold for the purpose of grow- 
ing beets at an advance of 60 per cent, ancl anotlier at an advance of 25 per (tent. 
].and rented for beet growing for from $5 to $8 an acre. (573. ) 

D. Relations of augar faet€>rlea to beet growera.— 1. Prices paid for 

beets. — Mr. Smith says the jjrice paid the farmer for beets dei)ends ui>on the per- 
ci'iitago of sugar in the beet, which in Michigan is determined by an analysis made 
at the factory by men appointed by the State. (581 . ) 

Dr. WiLKY says it is usual throughout this country to liase the contract upon 12 
per cent (d sugar, with so much increase for each additional percent; thus the fanner 
has a direct interest in growing lieets with a high jx-rcentage of sugar. The high 
percentage is secured largely by using liigh-grade seeds and planting very thickly, 
so as to prevent the beets from ex(;eeding a ixjund in weight. This same custom is 
practiced in most parts of Europe also, but in France l)eets are ]>oughtataflat price. 
Wherever tliat has boon [iracticed the tendtuicy has always been to have a low' grade 
of beets. The higher results have been secured only where the beets are i^aid for by 
th(^ (piantity of sugar they contain. ((554. ) 

Mr. SMiTir says one result of the adverse^ season of 1899 was a ])ressurc upon the 
fac’toi ies for a higher price for lK*ets and for other coiu'cssions. The factories yielded 
to this pre.’^sure and raisetl the price for BMX) to ?4.50 a ton for 12 per cent lieets, with 
an addition of 33,^ cents for eacn additional jx‘r cent of sugar. (577.) 

2. Tare and marc. — Professor Kkdzie says the most successful ot the Michigan 
l‘actori(\s has been that of the Micdiigan Sugar Company at Essex ville, near Bay City, 
whicli was lirst in the field an<l has been very wdsely managed. There hiis been less 
trillion with tlie farnx‘rs there than anywhere else*. The manager gave directions 
that when (piestions arose the farmers Avere to be giviai the beiielit of the doubt. 
There an‘ two points in the relations of farms to factories where friction may arise: 
(1) tan*, <ir reduction fn^m gross weight as allowance for adhering dirt and insufii- 
cit'iit removal of tlie crow n oi the beet; this is left much in the hands of weighmen, 
but is open to the <lirect inspection of the farmers, and some of the factories have 
offert‘tl to let the farmers elect theirown Aveighmen; (2) marc, or de<.1uction from the 
amount of sugar found in the beet juice for nonsaccbariiie solids, in order to deter- 
mine the actual amount of sugar. Tlie marc adojited by the chemical division of the 
Department of Agriculture, and generally agrc'cd to by chemists, is 5 per cent, but a 
factory may seU‘ct an arbitrary marc or us(* the unrelial)le alcohol method in esti- 
mating it. Professor Kedzie is informed that one factory has adopted a deduction of 
1(> per cent f»)r marc. (544~54(>. ) 

JVofessor Kedzie says the question of cooperation of the farmers Avith the factories 
by agreeing to furnish lH*ets and receive such a ])roportion of the product has lx*!*!! 
discussed. He thinks that if this could 1 hi carried out it Avould prevent strife. He 
thinks this system of c(K)peration has been tried v<*ry thoroughly in Oermany. (546. ) 

Dr. Wit, KY says the beet is 95 Tier cent liquid (inchnling solids in solution) and 
only 5 jier cent insoluble solids. The insoluble matter { tilier or pith ) is called marc, 
a French Avord which came into use Avith the French method of analysis. Polariza- 
tion detenniiies the amount of sugar in the juice, and if the juice represents 95 per 
cent of the weight of the beet, the proportion of sugar in the beet is ninety-five one- 
huiKlredths of the percentage ..in tne juice. As beets are sold by the percentage of 
sugar they contain, it is important that a fair method of computing marc be agK*e(l 
U])on. The usual custom in this country has lH*tui to use the factor 0.95, assuming 5 
j)er cent of insoluble matter. Dr. Wiley thinks this a fair rule, but there are \'ana- 
tions in the marc. If the beet is groAvn at an exceptionally dry time, if it is excep- 
tionally ripe, or if it contains a second gi*oAvtb, the tendency is to increase the 
|H‘rcentage of marc. If the lieet produces seed, almost everything left is insoluble. 
To establish a factor so abnormal as 0.88 and apply it to a normal beet, however, is 
unscientific and unjust. The advocates of a higiier marc than 5 per cent state that 
in extracting sugar in alcohol (the uniform custom in this country) the marc is some- 
times 8, 10, or 12 per cent; but alcohol dissolves sugar Avitb great difficulty, and 
wdien the extraction is continued only the onlinary length of time a considerable 
percentage of the sugar is not extracted. There is another method of determining 
the iX3rcenta^e of sugar in the pulp without expressing the juice— by aqueous diffu- 
sion. By using a peculiar form of rasp an impalpable pulp is obtained, in which the 
cells have been ruptured. When this pulp is mixini with w ater the sugar content 
passes into solution and is polarized. This method has come into general commerci^ 
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use in France in the past detywie, and gives the corre(;t i)ercentage of sug^r in eyeiy 
case. This method nas been used in the laboratory or the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. W iley strongly advises its intro<l action for commcRual purposes, especially 
under abnormal conditions, if the friction continues between the factories and the 
farmers. There were abnormal conditions in Michigan in 1899, and in many cases 
the marc mav have amounted to 8 per cent, though that is hardly likely unless there 
was a second growth. In some instances factories may have had a just ground for 
increasing the hiarc, but it would be very unfair to aj>ply the increase another ye-ar 
when the heels are normal. The actuarf>ercentage of man; for the normal l)eet is a 
little less than 5 jK‘r (;ent, so that in taking 5 |)er ccntsomie concession is made to the 
manufacturer, and the farmer is in favor of letting it go at that. In Mi(‘higan, where 
the manufacturers were contending for 7 per cent and Dr. Kedzie and others for 5 

E er cent.. Dr. Wiley finally said he would be willing to compromise at fi i)er cent, but 
e considers this a little t«xj high. To .make the marc 14 j)er cent he characterizes 
as robberv, because such a condition would never occur in any field of beets. (662, 
66.S. ) 

Dr. Wiley .siiys the wi.se manufacturer will concede to the farmer a little more than 
may be just in order to helj) estiiblish the industry j)roperly; without successful 
agnculture nothing is possible. (664. ) 

Mr. Smith siiys the Michigan Sugar Companv and most of the Michigan factories 
acci*])t 5 per cent as the normal marc, but the Alma and Day City companies calculate 
it at 8 per cent, and in the western part of the State .some of the factories have used 
as high iLS 10 or 12 j>er cent marc m dealing with indivalual farmers. This has 
caused a great dissatisfaction among farmtTs about Holland and Benton Harbor, and 
some have absolutely refiLsed to raise beets. (571, 572. ) 

Mr. Smith .says that in some of the fai.-tories the growers will nominate the tare 
men, and possibly have some voice in the .ndection of the weighmaii ami bt?et te.ster, 
thus removing all grounds of saspicion ex<*ept in the matter of marc. (578. ) 

Mr. Turnbui.l states that each loa<l or <*ar of lands delivertnl to tht; Amerit'an Beet 
Sugar Company at Oxnard, (.•ah, is te.st(‘<l for the percentage of sugir, and the fariners 
are allowed to employ a check (diemist to verify the tests. (979.) 

3. Beet growers’ associations. — .Mr. Smith te.'Jtities that the Ix'et growers al>out Bay 
City have organized an a.ssociatiou for mutual instruction in the art of lx;et grow- 
ing and for the purpose of .seiniring lx3t.ter |)rices. The association was formed in 
the late summer of 1899, and held freipient meetings <lnringthe winter and spring. 
It was this organizaticm which secured the increa.'io in the prict‘ of beefs. Similar 
organizations are formed for the w«*stern part of the State. (577, 57<S.) 

4. Assistance to fanners. — Mr. Kooeks testifu‘H that the Bingliamton Beet Sugar 
Company the first year emjdoyed 4 men in tin; field all summer to instruct the 
farmers and gel a complete history of every inan’.s crop. This made it |>o8sible to 
tell the kind of soil ana cultivation best a<laj)ted to sugar beets, (otil. ) 

Mr. Tur.vhull te.stifie.s that the American Beid Sugar Company, (d Oxnard, Cal., 
furnishes the seed at cost, 12 cents a pound, deducting the amount from the first 
delivery of beets. The company also cmjdovs a number of agrir-ultwral (*xperts, and 
advertises to give the growers tlie benefit of their knowledge as to the proper han- 
dling of the land, jjlanting, thinning, harve.sting, etc. (979. ) 

5. Transportation, storage, and pitting . — \ew York. — Mr. Kookks says Ixiets are 
hauled to Binghamton from distanct^s of 75 to 100 miles. Tlie season for running 
lieet-sugar factories is alKuit 100 to 120 days, beginning iu New' York the 1st of Octo- 
ber. The Binghamton Beet Sugar ( Vjiiipany provides storagi; sheds fot the beets, all 
of which are reixuved l>y the 1st of Dcx'enilier. The fa(;tf)r>' has a cai)acity of 250 
tons per day of 24 hours. It handled 13,000 tons in 1899, and contracted for about 
20,00Q tons for V.m. (553. ) 

Michigan. — Mr. S.mith says over 50 per cent of the l)eet« are hauled to the facto- 
ries on cars from stations up to 40 miles from the factory. Some factories pay the 
freight on the beets, and in some (swes they are unloailed free of cost; in other cases 
the beefs are received at any time, and the farmers not forced to pit them. (677, 578. ) 

Mr. Smith emphasizes the difficulty of the storage problem. Most farmers prefer 
to hold the Ijeets and deliver them afU^r the harvest. During the harvest they have 
laige gangs of men, and they want to devote all their energies to getting the beets 
pulled up and pitted, hauling them to the f«w;tory at their leisure during the winter. 
It seems inevitable that the fanner must deliver nis products in installments as called 
for by the factori^w, l)ecause of the balkiness of the crop and the limited capacity of 
the l)eet shells which a facjtory can constru(;t. To Keep the beets from thawing after 
freezing they must lie buried,’ and the cost of pitting them and afterwards removing 
them fnmi the pit with pick and shovel has deterred many fannA>i from beet grow- 
ing. To obviate this difii(;ulty the Benton Harbor factory undertook in 1900 to 
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receive beets as fast as farmers could deliver them or to pay the expense of pitting. 
(576-578.) 

6. Cooperation and ooUeotive ownerihip. — Dr. Wiley declares that the interests of 
the manufacturer and farmer are identical. If a manufacturer wishes to get the 
advant^e of the farmer, he is cutting his own throat, and the farmer who wants to get 
the best of the manufacturer is defeating his own interests. Success is a benefit to 
both. These thin^ have adjusted themselves in Germany largely through coooera- 
tion. About one-half of the beets wown in Germany belong to farmers who have 
shares in the factories. In the year 1894-95 the area under cultivation was 1,090,801 
acres, or 441,441 hectares. The yield of beets was 32.9 tons per hectare, or 13.3 tons 
per acre. Of this crop 41.64 per cent was grown by the factories and 58.36 ix^r cent 
mm bought by the factories. These per^ntages vary slightly from year to year, but 
represent very closely the relative magnitude of the cooperative beet growth as com- 
pared with the total magnitude of the industry in Germany. Dr. Wiley says it is 
evident that if such a system of cooperation could be established in this country it 
would be very much more satisfactory both to the farmers and to the factories, inas- 
much as the former would lie factory owners. He believes that in the course of time 
the cooperative factory will bo a very laige element in the industry in this country, 
and that it is the best solution of the difficulty, though it is a little hani on outsiae 
farmers, l)ecause the cooperative factories pay a very low prkie for beets. In Ger- 
many all the coo]>erative factories pay less for bet^ts than the non cooperative facto- 
ries. (663,664.) 

Mr. Smith savs a large share of the stock of the Holland Sugar Company is owned 
by fanners in the vicinity of Holland. (572.) 

F. manufacture of beet sugar.— 1. Number and capacity of factories.— Dr. 

Wjlhy subinit.H a list of the 30 l)eet-8Ugar factories in oi^ration m 1899, showing a 
total ca])acity of 19,100 tons daily, of 6 factories building in May, 1900, and of 5 other 
(ompanies organized and having factories projected either for 19(X) or 1901. The fao 
tory at CVockelt, Cal., refines the Hawaiian sugar in addition to its local business, 
^lo’st of the factories have a capacity of about 500 tons. Dr. Wiley explains that the 
caiaicitic's given are maximum .capacities, which are rarely reached, because with the 
coinplicatc'd machinery there is seldom 24 hours of uninterrupted work. The real 
working capacity may l)e estimated at about two-thirds of the maximum capacity, or 
between 12,000 and 15,0(X) tons daily. The probable yield in 1899 was about 65,(XX) 
or 70,000 tons. Dr. Wiley estimates the jiroduction for 1900 with a favorable crop 
at nearly 1(X),CX)0 tons. (650-652.) 

Dr. Wiley says the avenige size of our factories is larger than in Europe. The 
large.st factory in the world is at Salinas, Cal., with a capacity of 3,000 tons of lieeta 
daily. The factories are o{H^rated only from 60 to 120 days a year. (640.) 

Mr. KooEas thinks that sugar can lie made at a minimum cost in a factory with a 
caiiacity of 500 tons a day. The cost of a 500-tou plant is about $500,000. ( 558, 559. ) 

2. Location of factories. — Mr. Smith says that in selecting sites for beet>-sugar fac- 
fories it was necessary to consider not only the attitude of the farmers and the qual- 
ity of the soil, but an abundant and pure water supply and transportation facilities, 
upon which depends the cheapness of coal and limestone. (567.) 

^ Mr. Saylok says that on the Pacific coast the beets are planted in some places in 
February. Some of the factories are so fortunately located with reference to the 
variance in the time of harvesting in the surrounding valleys that they have a long 
tijne for the manufacturing campaign, bemiiuing as early as August. In the Missis- 
sij)pi Valley, Michigan, and New York uie harvesting begins about the middle of 
October and is done all at once. (583. ) 

Mr. Whitney says two sugar factories have been clo8e<l within the last 2 or 3 years, 
l)ct*ause located on lands containing alkali. (869. ) 

3. Employment of experti. — Accoraing to Mr. Saylor, business men know nothing 
about the process of making sujjar, and very little about the markets for sugar. They 
must depend upon an expert in manufacturing until experience has given them the 
necessary information. (586.) 

Mr. Smith says that while it was necessary at the outset to employ experts from 
abroad, Americans are rapidly learning the business, and the American factories will 
soon be manned throughout by Americans. The employment of foreigners as lAbor- 
ers and as superintendents has not been entirely satisf^tory. The West Bay City 
faijtory imported a large number of Bohemians and Austrians in 18W, but they were 
shipped bock to Europe at the close of the campaign. Several of the Michigan fac- 
tories were planning to employ American labor almost exclusively in 1900. (570. 
671,573.) ' 

Mr. Saylor says there are two factories in California where foreigneis accustomed 
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to the labor are employed, l)ut the rest of the work is done lai'gely by Chinese and 
Japanese. (590. ) 

4. American and imported machinery. — Mr. RooEits testifies that the niuchinery used 
by the Binpfhamton Beet Sugar Company is partly Freneh and partly Ameriean. 
There is a duty of 45 per cent on the iinporte^l machinery. ’ Some manufacturers in 
this country have been making as good maithinery as can be made in France, but 
some German concerns make as good machinery as is made in this country. (558, 
559.) 

Mr. Rogers testifies tliat the sugar factory at Ronu^ has ceased operations, the pro- 
prietors having bought a plant in Canada; but a company., was organized at Lyons, 
Wayne County, in the spring of ]9(X), which hiok the contracts that formerly luui 
gone to Rome. The foreign machinery u.sed in the Rome factory was very unsatis- 
factory. It took ro.") days to work up 9,(KX) tons of beets. (558. ) 

Profes.sor Kkdzie says the machiiuM-y for the manufacture of beet sugar made 
in the United Suites is unquestionably better than the German machinery. The 
factories at Esv<exville, near Bay City, at Roi’hester, and at .Mma ari‘ eijuipped 
with American machinerv, and have turned out .sugar of most excellent (jiialitv. 
(543,544.) 

One maJiiifactiirer, however, used German machinery’ and emj>loye(l a (ierman 
ehemi.'Jt, producing some very miserable sugar, which injured the general coiilideuce 
in the Michigan product. 

.Mr. Smith, direct(*rof the Michigan Exjieriment Station, testifies that the sugar 
made in the t) Michigan fact(>ries in 1899 was generally a priint‘ article, hut at the 
datt‘ of hi.s te.'Jtimony (May, ItXHt) there was a lawsuit ])ending between one of the 
companies aiul the buildei-s of its factory, wh(> had put in (it‘rman machinery 
ada])ted to tlu‘ manufacture of sugar for refining ])urpo.ses and not for tiu* market. 
The president of the company had succeedi-d in sidling the sugar to refining com- 
panies and elsewhere to very good advantage, .'^o that the linancial loss was not very 
great, but unfortunately mucli sugar was sent to Chicago which was off color, and 
the peoi)le who had formerly bought the proiluct of the .Michigan companies with- 
out question at once became suspicious, aiul would buy no sugar fnuii .Michigan 
without examination. The reputation of all the Michigan factories suffered from the 
output of this one factory. (599. ) 

Mr. Smilh says the AVest Bay City Sugsir Company has suffereil great linancial loss 
Ix^caiLse the GiTinan machinery in its factory was not i*apable of extracting I hi‘ proper 
amount of sugiir. The lK‘fts yii4<led only 1*24 pounds of sugar to the ton bi'cts for 
which the factory paid an average of *$4.33.^ a ton. (579. ) 

Dr. Wir.KV says the Cniteil Slates i.s still far behind in the culture of the beet, 
though we have the best bei-t-sugar factories in the world and exi>erts are coming 
from all over Eun.»pe to study them. Ourcon.<tructors are (juicker to adapt themselves 
to exigemdes than the Fairo|M*an machinist.^ and have made better macnines, a great 
many of which are now being im-d in Europe, esjH'cially thii centrifugals, or drying 
machines, which are recognized everywhere as the best in the worM. The lirst 
American factories im|Mirte<l every piece of machinerv they contained, but sonujof the 
l>est fai’tories in this country to-day have no imjMirter) machinery; though some forms 
of machinery, suidi as the sheers, are still imported to someVxtcnt. The boilers, 
centrifugal.'^, evapf»rating pans, vacuum jiaris, and driers are all of domestic manufac- 
ture. l)r. Wiley is informed that one of the factories equip])e<l almost entirely with 
irufiorted machinery for the crop of 1899 and 1900 rei>laced it with American machin- 
ery for the cr<.)j) of 19(M) and 1901. (040. ) 

6. Extraction of juice. — Dr. Wilev say.s that in making the analysis to deter- 
mine the amount of sugar in the Wtoidy a portion of the juice is extractiHl, but the 
juice which remain.s has practically the same composition. No machine will expre.ss 
all the juice; an ordinary jiress will not take out more than 50 or tM) per cent. That 
is the reason the pnrss can not Ini used in commercial operations, as in the case of 
sugar cane. A gofKl strong sugar mill properly adjusted will hike out from SO to 82 
[ler cent of the juice which the cane contains, Int no prtiss will extract that much 
juice from the beet. (002.) 

Mr. Smith submits a table showing for each of the 9 beet-sugar factories in Michi- 
gan the quantity of Ixx'ts sliced and the amount of dry granulated sugar produciid in 
1899. Tne proiluct varieil from 124 to 182.1 pounds of sugar to the ton of lieets. 

Mr. Smith says the coii.slruction companies claim that their factories ought to 
extract 10 per cent of sugar, or 200 pounas to the ton, but Mr. Smith hasm*ver l)een 
in any faidory east of (California that claimed to ^et As much as that, and the Mich- 
igan factori(»s come very far short of it. The Michigan Sii^ar Company, in order to 
get 182 pounds, hml to modify the tenqierature in the diffusion batteries in a way the 
German o|)erators knew nothing alxiut. (569, 570.) 
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Mr. Smith explains that tlie amount of sugar reported refers to the amount of 
crystallized A No. 1 granulated sugar. There is also some second and third run 
sugar which reduces the loss somewhat. Mr. Ro(jers says the second and third run 
is not obtained in most of the Mi(;higan fachjries. Mr. Smith thinks the percentage 
of sugar re(;overed will increase. (581. ) 

6. By-products.— Pw/p. — Mr. Saylor says there is no feed known ecpuil to Ix^et 
]>ulp for dairy cows and for fattening sh^^rs, or for sheep, larnhs, mares, and liogs; 
hut few farmers anpreciate its value and few of the factories are able to realizi^ much 
from it. In Caliiornia whole dairy di.stricts, running train hjarls of milk into San 
Francisco, have l)een establishi‘<l solely l)ecause of ability to secure this ]nilp at a 
ju'ice of $1 a ton. (587.) 

Mr. Rookks says that the Binghamton Beet Sugar Oompany at first gave the inilp 
to the farmers, but after about a month charged 25 cents a ton, and only a small 
}>art of the product was taken. In 1899 the company charged 50 cents a tc)n and 
could have sold three times the amount produced. Mr. Rog(‘rs has found 00 learns 
in line waiting to be loaded, and many of them would wait all day. The company 
now gives be(‘t growers s[)ecial accommodations for getting pulp. Mr. Rogers siiys 
th(^ pulp is oneof the best milk-producing foods he knows of, and is worth more than 
$1 a ton to any farmer who has dairy cows to feed. Some farmers have paid that 
much freight on it. (554.) 

Professor Keozir says that in Mi(‘higan the juilp vva^J at first given away to the 
farmers, and the factf)ries even ran it out on cars so as to dump it into the farmers’ 
wagons. At Bav (Mty they are trying to form a cmiipany for drying the pulp so that 
it can be (‘urried to a distamv and .'^ohl as cattle foo<l. Professor Kedzie thinks the 
farmers of Michigan have been sntlicieiitly awakened to the value of this pnlj) in 
connection with other f(.)od for fattening stock. In Nebraska it has* been used very 
la!'g(‘ly for feeding stock, and the most delicious ami juicy IhhT has lM.‘en made out of 
|)nii) and prairie* hay. The juilp also increases the How of milk. It can be siloed 
and will keep b(*tter than common corn ensilage. (548.) 

Mr. Smitji says the supply of by-j>roducts at Bay Uity is so large tliat only a small 
perctmtage is utilized for feeding live stock and for fertilizers, but he has found a 
growing feeling aimmg tlu* farmei’s in that vicinity in favor of feeding the pul]) to 
cattle, and many h^ams were engage<l up to late in the sj^ringof 19tK) in hauling it 
auay. Farmers were pn'paring to make (‘iisilage of it, and relied upon it largely as 
siK'cnh nt feed for <lairy cows and ]ngs. Tin* mola.*>!ses, rich as it is in pota.^h, is never 
wasted in Michigan. The slaked lime is lH‘ing used as fertilizer on lands needing it 
near all the factories. (575. ) 

Mr. Smith, testifying in May, ]9(X), sai<l the Bay City Company was in.stalling a 
])lant for <lrying the jailp and ndxing it with molasses to make feed for ciittle. The 
i)!dk of the product was already sold for export at a nominal advance over the cost 
of production. It contained 10.9 per cent of protein and a high i)er(‘entage of carbo- 
hydrate.s. (571.) 

.Mr. Savi.or says that in (lermany the ^>ulp is dried and ]>repared for the market 
as flax-seed nu'al and otln*r products are in thi.s countrv, and s*‘lls in tlu* feed stores 
for about t)0 per cent of what these products bring. (58(>.) 

Mr. Ti’Rmu'll, of California, .states that both the Ixvt tops and the pul{> are valua- 
ble food for sheep and cattle. .1 yield of 15 tons of beets to the acre leaves 0 or 8 
tons of green tops on the field, and the company gives the grower half the weight 
of his beets, 7^ tons, in jailp, at 10 cents a ton, on cars at the factory or on wagons at 
the factory loading chute. Air. Turnbull pre.sents a table giving tin* value })er ton and 
the value }n?r acre of beet pulp, beet tops, alfalfa hay, barley, barley hay, and barley 
straw. The value per acre of the beet pulp and tops together is given us about $25, 
while the value per acn? of a crop of barley hav is given as $18, of a crop of barley, 
grain and straw together, $27.75, and of alfalfa hay $48. The beet tops are best 
utilized by bringing cattle or sheep upon the fields as soon as the beets have been 
<‘artcd away. The droppings remaining on the land eontain nearly all the mineral 
jilant food of the tops. (979, 980.) 

— Mr. Saylor says that in Europe alcohol, vinegar, and slice blacking are 
manufactured from the mola.sses, but in America thus far it is a loss. One of the 
problems to be worked out is that of extracting the actual sugar from the molasses, 
giving it a greater value than it has as a by-j3ro<hict. (587. ) 

Dr. VViLKY submits a statistical table showing Germany’s production, importation, 
utilization, and exportation of molasses since 1871, and a statement explaining the 
various proce.s8eH employed. (857. ) 

Mr. Rogers says that in 1899 he wgan distributing molasses to the best farmers, 
and it was fed to cattle and horses w ith excellent results, by pouring it on the hay 
or grain. The molasses is about 50 |)er cent sugar and 5 per cent |X)tash, and is very 
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fattening. In Germany much of the molasses is made into alcohol, but less than 
formerly because it is ustxl as a food product. The Binghamton coini»any can not 
afford to make it into alc*ohol and pay a tax of $2.10 upon it. It is rated as grain 
alcohol; if it could be put in as wood alcohol, on which tlyere is no tax, the company 
could afford to make it, (554.) 

7. Branch factories.— Mr. Saylor says the factory at I^ehi, Utah, has established a 
substation known as a rasping station, where the juice is extracted from the beets 
and pumped tcf the central factory through a pipe lino 30 miles long.* A second sub- 
station nearly as far away was being established in the spring of 1900, and s(‘veral 
pipe lines were coiitempfate<l in case these should prove successful. Mr. Saylor says 
the success of these experiments would tend to revolutionize the sugar industry, 
making it possible to lot«te a factory at some ]>oiiit favorable on account of its fa(!il- 
ities for fuel, shi})piiig, water, et(\, and subfa(;tories at other points, thus bringing 
them into close relations with the farmers. (585, 586.) 

Cr. Suirar cane. — l. Prodnctioii. — Zoumam.—Dr. Wiley says we use in this 
country 2,000,000 tons of sugar yearly, and produce about 300, 00() tons of all kinds. 
The Louisiana production fluctuates greatly, averaging probalily 200,000 tons. In 
the winter of 1898-99 the temjierature fell to 13 degrees, practically killing all the 
(»ne in the State. Louisiana is not far enough south for cane sugar, and is entirely 
too far south for beet sugar. Texas has produced cane sugar, but its production is 
unimportant. Florida is hanlly to lie consideml as a cane-.sugar country, at least 
until the swamp lands are draincHl. Dr. Wiley thinks the production of cane sugar 
in the United States is more likely to decrease than to increase. Cane is now planteil 
in I./Ouiaiana practically every 2 years; in Cuba it is planted <»nce in 15 years, and 
fields are frequently harvested for 50 years. (649. ) 

Dr. Stubbs estimates the sugar-i^iie production of Louisiana for 1901 at 300,000 
tons, though he says it should have becui 4(K),000 tons. The crop of 1897, the largi'st 
ever made, was over 340,000 tons; but the crop of 1898 was <lamaged by a very wet 
fall and that of 1899 by a very destructive frost. (772. ) 

Mr. Saylor h'stifies tliat the cost of producing sugar in Lou i.siana is considerably 
higher than in the tropical islands, Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto Kico being more natural 
cane producers, and wages being higher in IvOui.«iana. (589.) 

Dr. Wiley declartw that Cuba is the natural sugar-producing country of 
the world; that no other country can comjiare with it. He prophesies that if Cuba 
is prosperous and has a .suitable government it will in 50 years pr(Klu(‘e 3,000,(K)0 tons 
of sugar a year, but first immense forests must l>e .subjugated, railroads built, and 
marshes drained. As ( ’uban sugar comes in (lerman sugar will stay out. The maxi- 
mum production of (’uba in the j)a.st luus rarely exceeded 1,000,000 tons. In SOyears 
the United States will eat at least 6,000,000 tons of sugar yearly, so that there will 
be the same necessity for domestic pro<luction that i‘xists to-day, even allowing for 
the most favorable. d*evelo[>ment in the tropical regions. (653. ) 

Hawaii. — Dr. Wiley says Haw’aiialso is a ganlen of cam*, but nature has prevented 
any j?reat expansion, and practically all the land in the Hawaiian Islands callable of 
growing sugar is under cultivation. In the yield piT at^re Hawaii e.'o'eeds Cuba; an 
almost incredible yield of 14 tons of sugar to an acn* of land has been obtained. 
(654.) 

Saylor testifies that the leading plantation of the Hawaiian Islands produces 10.1 
tons of sugar to the acre, a laiger average than some States make from lieets, but for 
all the islands the average is aliout 5 tons to the acre. (589. ) 

British possessions.— Dr. W iley says that though the British are bettef farmers than 
the Spanish they have never lieen able to comi>ete in their West Indian possessions 
with Cuba in producing cane sugar, and to-day the sugar industry in the British 
West Indies is oankrupt. The West Indian Commission thoroughly investigated the 
question, with the result that the home government gave several hundred thousand 
pounds to keep the industry from bei^oming exterminaUHl. If necessary, science 
with the sugar Beet can destroy the natural sugar plant of the Tropics. (654. ) 

Dr. Wiley says that, with all the agricultural skill of the Britisli and their fertile 
lands in the Barbados and British Guiana, their su^ar industry has gone to the wall 
in competition with the beets of Europe. Dr. Wiley suggests that at some future 
time Hawaii and other cane-producing countries may also feel the effect of this comiie- 
tition. (654.) 

2. Methodi of onltiTation.-- Dr. Wilry says sugarcane is not susceptible of scJentific 
improvement, as the lieet is, though it («n Ix^ improved a little by selection. Cane is 
produced to a limited extent from seed, but the joints of i^ne so pnxiuced are planted 
just as the old cane is, and the possibilities of imjirovement in that tpaiftier are limited. 
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Dr. Stubbs says triennal rotation is usually adopted in Jjouisiana. The land is first 
planted in corn and laid by in cowpeas. The cornstalks are cut, and the peas are 
plowed under with large 6 or 8 horse plows and the land immediately put in cane, 
whi(!h is planted in September, and from that time until March. The stubbles are 
allowed to bear another year. At the end of the second year the land is plowed and 
put back in peas, which give a nitrogenous crop of 120 to 126 pounds to the acre, 
thus supplying the fertility of the soil. Some planters, particularly in the extreme 
southern part of the State, employ a quadrennial rotation, leaving the fields in stub- 
bles 2 years. A few great sugarhouses make “succession cane” (that is, they plow 
up the cane and plant a^in at once); but only when they require all the cane their 
lands will produce. This practice is extremely wearing to the soil, because the cane 
is a great nitrogenous crop. ( 774. ) 

3. Sugarhouies. — Dr. Stubbs testifies that the sugarhouses of Ixiuisiana represent an 
investment of 1100,000,000. They are up to date in every respect, and fully equal 
to any in the world, not excepting those of Hawaii. Dr. Stublis believes that the 
full equivalent of the profits made in the sugar industry in Ixiuisiana since the war 
has gone into the reconstrucition of these sugarhouses, in order to increase their 
capacity and diminish the expense. Sixteen years ago a sugarhouse with a capacity 
of 200 tons of cane a day was considered a marvel; now several take from 1,^ to 
2,000 tons a day. It formerly required 40 or 50 hands to put the cane on the carrier 
in a mill of 200 tons (opacity, but now' the whole wagonload of cane is lifted by 
machinery into cars that are run alongside the carrier. Thus 2 or 3 men will feed 
the carrier with 1 ,500 or 2,0W tons a day. 

The sugar interests of Ixiuisiana have been economized by increasing the capacity 
of the 8ugarhou8c>s. A sugarhouse with a capacity of 1,500 tons of cane daily can 
produce su^^ar much more cheaply than one of 200 tons capacity, l)ecause the same 
amount of intelligent expert labor is required in either ease. The vacuum pan, dis- 
charging 300,000 pounds of su^r daily, can be operatcxl by one man just as easily as 
the one at the experiment station, wdiere only 2,500 pounds are produced. Improved 
machinery has saved the sugar induHtry. (771.) 

4. Molaeaes from oane sugar. — Dr. Stubbs says that until a few' years ago the 
inolasses from the su^rhouscs whi(!h exhaust the sugar had no sale, and was flirown 
inhi the streams. The introduction of tank cars has made it possible to realize a 
profit from the inolasses. The tank cars are brought up to the sugarhouses and the 
molasses pumped into them and shipped to Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, and elsewhere, 
to be mixed with glucose and sold as molas.se8. One barrel of Louisiana molasses and 
3 barreds of glucose make 4 barrels of nice Louisiana sirup, and Louisiana imports 
almost 3 times as much glucose as is sold of the finished Louisiana molasses. 

A great d(*al of the molasses is fed to stock. It is worth more as feed than the 
commercial price of 3 to 5 cents per gallon, but the planters make from 3 to 5 times 
as much as the stock can consume. 

In the open-kettle sugarhouses, where proliably one-fifth of the product of the 
State is still made, after evaporation in an open vessel, the sugar is clarified very 
thoroughly and put into hogsheads and drained, the drainings constituting open- 
kettle molasses, w’orth from 30 to 50 cents a gallon unadulterated, or |l a gallon 
when mixed with w'hite glucose. The great demand for this molasses keeps alive 
the open-kettle sugarhouses. 

The molasses, after being inixtHl with glucose, sells throughout the country as 
I^ouisiana sirup, and goes into retail consumption for eating. Upon analysis it is 
easily detected, bwause glucose is^a right- jxilarizing sirup, and mixed molasses fre- 
qiiently |)olarizes 104tol()5, w'hereas the maximum for pure sugar is only 100, showing 
that it contains corn sirup, which consists of glucose, maltose, and dextrin, all 3 of 
which polarize heavily to the right, making the polarization of the mixture to the 
right larger than that of sugar. (774, 775. ) 

6. Louisiana sugar planters. — Dr. Stubbs says the sugar planters of Louisiana are 
perhaps the most intelligent body, as a nile, in the world. They are wealthy, 
thoroughly educated men— a cosmopolitan people who came to Louisiana and 
invested their capital in sugar plantotions. While they were educateti in many lines, 
they were not all well advanced in sugar methods, and early felt the necessity of 
information of that kind. (781.) (See also Sugar experiment etation^ E, p. cxxvii.) 

Dr. Stubbs s^s the profitableness of the sugar crop de^iends largely upon the man 
managing it. There is more in the man than in the land. The economical and intel- 
li^nt ^ministration of a good sugar estate frequently brings profits where other 
estates fail. (773.) 

II. Tbe maple-fogar Industry In Termont.— Mr. Speak, manager of the 
Vermont Maple Sugar Association, testifies that out of 50, (DO, 000 pounds of maple 
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sugar produced in the UiiihHi States, thecensiiscredits Vermont with 15, 000, 000 pounds. 
New York jirodiK-es the next largest amount, and Ohio produces about (|,(K)0,000 
pounds. Some 22 or 25 States produce/ more or less maple sugar. The industry 
means to the Vermont farmers an incomeof from$l,000,(K)0to,‘jil,5(X),0(K) a year, and 
is as important to them as any line of industry they are (mgaged in, except dairying. 
The income from sugar is })ractically so much added revenue. The sugar season of 
alK)ut 3 to 6 weeks CJ)mes at a time when there is not very much else to be done. 
The sugar-making season is a time of considerable social interest. Nearly every 
sugar cam]) has its sugar parties of young and old. The maple groves are used for 
pasturage to a considerable extent; the growth of maple trees does not prevent the 
production of <*onsiderable fee<l for stock. New orchards have been ])lanted in a 
lew stH’tions, and tliis Ought to be done more. They mature sufliciently to be utilized 
in 35 to 10 yearn. \ great many trees have l)een ])lanted by the roadside, serving 
for shade as well as for sugar. The average ])roduct of a maple tree varies from 1 to 
5 or (> ])ounds; 3 })ounds is a fair average. It is not advi.'^able to have more than 
30 or 40 trees to the acre. When they are 50 years oUl the product should be about 
100 pounds of sugar to the acre. Tht‘ j)ri<‘t‘ varie.s from 5 to 15 cents a i)ound. 

Mr. Spear says the maple-sugar iixlustry has undergone great changes in the ])aHt 
40 or 50 years. The sap use«l to be boile<l out of doors in a caMron kettle, where 
charcoal and leaves could get in. ^Maple saj) is almost as susceptibU' of contamina- 
tion as milk, and the l)est operators now handle it with as much care. If it is 
exposed to the air it losi's its delicate flavor and its light color. It iscva])orateil in 
sugarhouses immediately after being drawn from the trees. It takes about 10 or 15 
minutes forties sap to How from one end of the evaporator to thi‘ other, and it slnaild 
be boiled rapidly iMiough to be drawn as sirup when' it reaches the fartluM- end. A 
larg(‘ amount of sugar, however, is still nuule careles.sly and exposed to bad atmos- 
pheric conditions. (405-107.) 

1. ioniiiicridul <ir the question.— 1. World’s, production 

of sugar.—Dr. Wii.ky testilies that the world’s production of sugar is probably 
7,000,000 tons, of whiclnnore than 4,0(Xb000 tons are i>roduceil from beets, pra<li- 
cally all on the continent of Kuroj)e. (Oils, 030. ) 

2. Consumption in the United 6tat08. — .Mr. S.n'»>w testifies that the annual eunsnm|)- 
tioii of sugar in the United States is about -i,0t)0,(XM),0t)0 ])omul.«, or 2,(M)0,000 tons, of 
which nearly 1,700,CKK) tons are im|>orted. ( 241. ) 

Dr. Sir IU3S says rice and sugar can not be overprodiu'ed for years to come. Tlu^ 
sugar crop is only one-seventh of tin* country’!- <*onsum|»tion. Our pr(‘scnt consuin]*- 
tion of sugar is a little over 2,(HX),0()0 tons, of which only about 3t)0,()00 tuns are 
produced in l/Onisiaiia. (773,782.) 

Mr. Ko(iER.s says the consum]»tion of .<ugar in this c«iuntry is al>out >0 pounds })er 
capita, and is increasing (*very year. Tfiree-tiftb.s of all the sugar w(^ are now con- 
sinning ( .May, 190t)) i.s In'et sugar. t5h2. ) 

Dr. Wii.ky says tlie consmii]ition of sugar ]»er capita in this country is bt'tween (12 
and 1)5 pounds. In Knghunl it i.s between 72 and 75 jMainds. The copi^umption is 
greatest in England, a great deal being used for ]>reserving jams, marmalades, ete., 
largely f-.ir ex])orting. Tin* eonsnmption on tlu^ tabU* is greater )>er cai)ita in this 
country than in Knglaml. ( b50.) 

J)r. Wiley say.s the Tnitc'd States is now eon.sii ruing 2,0rKl,0iH) ton.s rf .sugar, and 
pre<]icts that in 10 years the con.-nmption will be 3,000,000 tons. If the sugar from 
our 2 tropical ims.^e.'j.sions were brought in free there would still be a shorj^ige in the 
supply, and it would takt* years to ree.^tahlish the imlustrv in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines to anything like it.s former extent. It will 1)0 neceasary to continue the impor- 
tation of l>eet sugar from Enrofs? or to ext^ind our own industry. Dr. Wiley bi'lieves 
that for 50 vears we shall need from 500,000 to l,500,00i) tons of beet sugar annually. 
(649.) 

Mr. Saylor says the demand for sugar increases at a very rapid rate. He thinks 
the annual increase for the last 30 year.'j, ac<*or<ling b) statistics (xannileil by Dr. Wiley, 
has I)een 12 per cent. We can consume all the sugar we ean pnKiiice and all W'O are 
likely to imfK)rt from our island jKjssessioiis for a long time. (5S9.) 

Mr. RooEits testifies that Binghamton, a town of from 45,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, 
exi)ends $500,000 a year for sugar. The Binghamton Beet Sugar Comj)any has made 
something over $100,000 worth a year; 3 sueh faidories would not Ijc able to supply 
Bingbairilon aleno. (555.) 

3. Imports.—Dr. Wn.KY says the imjiorts of foreign lieet sugar for the year 1898 
amounted to 800,0{Xj ton.^, wliile the production in the United States was aliout 50,000 
or 60,000 tons. The imf)ort duty amounts to alsmt 1.8 < ents a txjuml. The imports 
of sugar from Onl>a were formerlY 1,000,000 tons; after the rcd)ellion broke out, up 
4o the time of the Spanish war, tney fell to less than 200,000 tons. (653. ) 
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Mr. Savloti RayH the Hawaiian Islands have been sending to this country about 
250,000 tons of sugar annually, of which about 50,000 tons have been going around the 
Horn to the Eastern coast, tne rest being absorl^d by the Pacific coast and Missouri 
Valley trade; in 1899 the shipment was 282,000 tons. He estimates the maximum 
I)roduction of the Hawaiian Islands at about 450,000 tons annually; but this increase 
will involve a much higher cost, due to the necessity of growing sugar on higher 
lands, requiring a greater elevation of water for irrigation, and to increased wag(‘s. 
Porto Kico has been producing about 60,000 tons (and is probably capable of doubling 
that amount) and sending us about 5 j)er cent of our present consumption, (^iba is 
capable of a large output. (587, 588. ) 

l’rof(‘ssor Kedzie testifies that the supply of sugar from the West Indies and from 
tlui Philippines was cut off during the war, and that nearly all proiluced in the Sand- 
wich Islands is used up on the Pacific coast, while that produced in Louisiana is no 
more than suflicient to supply that and the surrounding States. The great bulk of 
sugar consumed in this (country of late has therefore come from Europe, and is pro- 
duced from the sugar l)eet. (544.) 

A <lirector of thi^ Michigan Sugar Company told Mr. Kcdzie that his factory would 
j»roduc(^ 6,()0(),()0t) pounds a year, and that 7,5t)0,000 ])ounds were r(*quired for the 
needs of the cojinties of Lay and Sagimnv. The use of sugar, Professor Kedzie says, 
is constantly increasing. (548.) 

Mr. Snow testifies that before the recipro<‘ity treaty of 1876 Haw'aii prrxluced about 
20,000,()00 to 80,(M)t),000 ])oundH of sugar a year, an<l it was insisted that she had reached 
th(i limit of her j)rodiicti<»n, but fnnn that time on the sugar production of Hawaii 
increased by leaps and bouud.s, until the United Statos alone has imp()rted 5(X),000,000 
]>ounds in a year. Mr. Snow thinks this has uiuloubtedly been a detriment to the 
sugar industry of tlu^ United Slates. If the American sugar growers had been given 
the full benefit nf tariff discrimination, they would have rapidly grown to a point 
where th(*y could furnish a much larger ])roportion of the sugar. (241.) 

Th(‘ Iduiii)[)in(5 Islands export nearly 600,000,000 ])om ids of sugar in some years, 
of which the I 'nited States has never taken a very large share. If the duty were 
snddiMily taken off, Mr. Snow deems it reasonable to supuose that practically all the 
sugar grown in the Philippines would come to the United States, and the pnxluetion 
wniild be stimulateil as it was in Hawaii. If this sugar were admitted (iiity free to 
the I'nibMl Stat<‘s, the greatest sugar market in the world, the amount grown under 
the present shiftless methotls would be sufficient to supply ell the i>eople living wx*st 
of tilt! Missouri River. If the production of the Philippines increased only 10 times, 
as that of Hawaii increased 24 or 25 times after the limit was suppo-sod to have bt»en 
rt'aclnxl, the l*hili|)pines could send us enough sugar to supplv our whole demand. 
(241,242.) 

4. Tariff on sugar. —Dr. STrnns says then* has been a tariff on sugar ever since the 
introduction of cane into Lmisiana in 1794, before laniisiana was admitted to the 
Union. During the Monroe Administration, 1812-1815, the duty was 5 cents a pound, 
and the only time sugar has been on the frw list w'iis during the bounty jicriod. 
During the first year of the war the tariff was low'ered to one-half a rent, the lowx'st 
it has evi‘r been.’ (77.8, 774.) 

Dr. Wiley says we have a countervailing duty on bwt sugar; that is, the duty is 
increased on im])()rts from countries giving an ex|Hirt bounty (e. g., Germany) by 
tlu! amount of the bounty. (65,8.) 

Professor Kej)zie, of the Michigan Agricultural (kfilege, thinks the sugar tariff 
should be eoiitinued. If it were remove<I, wdiile Europe still offers export, bounties, 
we should have cheap sugar, but no largo protluetion of sugar. It w’ on Id l)e disas- 
trous t«* cut the pri(!f! of sugar dow’u l)elow the cost of produetion here. Ultimately, 
liowever, with the industry thoroughly established and with harmonious action 
bet ween the farmers and factories, we should be entirely independent of the tariff. 
(.->4.8.)^ 

Mr. Sayi,oi{ predicts that the sugar industry will develop very rapidly in this coun- 
try if fri'e sugar is not a<lmitted from our tropical islands until it has* had a proper 
eliance to get storted. Mr. Saylor favors the tariff, if constitutional, because the cost 
of production issu<-h that the islands can pay a fair tariff and still affonl to make 
sugar. Moreover, th(>! Aiiu*rican Sugar Kefiiiiiig (.kun|1any and the combinations 
which control tlie sale of sugar have contracts with the planters of Hawaii to refine 
tlu‘ir sugar and put it on the market, sharing in the profits at a stipulate<l rate. Mr. 
Saylor understands that the same thing is true with reference to Porto Rico; hence 
tin*, oidy interests benefited by free sugar would l^e the producer and the company 
mentioned, and the planter in Porto KicA) is, as a rule, a foreigner to both Porto Rico 
andtheUnitedStat.es. (589.) 

Dr. W iLEY has never nad any fear that the American sugar industry would be 
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ruined by free sugar as a result of the Spanish war. He declares that the admission 
free of duty of every pound of su^r made in Porto Rico, Cuba, and tlie Philippines 
would not affect the progre^ of the sugar-beet industry in this country. There 
would still be a deficit to l)e supplied. We should still have tojmport sugitr, and the 
duties on sugar imported from other places would probably remain the same as now 
and would tend to fix the price. It is not an unmixed evil to have a low price on an 
agricultural crop, because (1) it increases consumption, which tends to restore prices, 
and (2) it teaches economy in manufacture. If Louisiana people had been told a 
few years j^o that they would have to sell their sugar at 2} cents they would have 
held up their hands in horror, but they are doing it and making money. They had 
to chanjm their agriculture and manufacture, and it has been to their benefit; they 
are in a better position than when they got twice the price for tlieir product. (654.) 

5. Cost of producing sugar at home and abroad.— -Dr. Wiley estimates that sugar can 
be manufactured in Gennany for 2^ to 2| cents a pomid, exclusive of the tax, and in 
this country, under the best "possible conditions, for perhaps 3 cents a pound. The 
actual cost in this country has probably been greater than that, ))ecause many 
unfavorable conditions have obtained, the business being new. (655. ) 

Dr. Wiley believes, however, that American machinery is so much more efficient 
than Euro^an, and fuel is so much cheaper and more economically used in this 
country, that we can make beet sugar almost, if not quite, as cheaply as it is made in 
Europe to-day, although we pay far more for beets and for labor. (640. ) 

Mr. Saylor says capitalists hesitate alwut investments until they know what |x)licy 
is to obtain with reference to our new {possessions, where it is understood that sugar 
can 1)6 produced very cheaply. Porto Rico can protluce niw sugar and send it to 
this country for about 2 cents a pound; the tariff is $1.68 per hundre<l weight. The 
cost of refining is about 65 p^'r cent on the west coast and 55 on the Atlantic, making 
the cost of raising sugar in Porto Rico and placing it on the market here, refined, 
something over 2| cents. In Cuba the cost is probably very nearly the same. In 
Hawaii there are factories that can produce sugar much more cheaply, but the (?ost 
of production and transportation to this country averages about $40 a ton. In this 
country the cost of beet sugar ranges from 3 to perhaps 31^ cents a pound. Verv little 
is known about what it can be produ(^e<l for when the farm laborers and factory 
experts are all thoroughly trained. (587.) 

Mr. Savior savs the only thing that giv(is Porto Rico, Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Philippines their gr^t advantaite in the production of sugar is the low (tost of 
labor. In Porto Rico unskilleil labor is 30 cents a day, without board, and skilltnl 
lalxirers, such as brick masons, car{)enter8, etc., get 60 cents a day. In Hawaii sugar 
has been manufactured lai^ly by contract lalxprem, chiefly Ja|)anese, at $12.50 to 
$15 a month, without board, the employer funiishing living quarters, medical attend- 
ance, etc. Similar wages were paid the Japanese and Chinese in ( 'alifornia 20 or 25 
years ago, but under the ojieration of Chinese exclusion and other inttuences they 
now receive about $30 a month. There is now, however, a very noticeable tendency 
toward increased wages in Hawaii, and one of the great problems is where to get labor; 
Chinese immigration has l)een stoppecl. Probably wages will increase fo about what 
is paid on the Pacilic Coast, in which case it will cost as much to produce sugar in 
Hawaii and jilace it on our markets as it now does to produce lx;et sugar in this 
country. (585, ) 

Mr. Saylor ailds that the tendenev toward increasing wages applies alsf) to Porto 
Rico and Cuba, where strikes for tfie 8-hour day and stipulateil wages have lieen 
stimulated by emissaries of organized labor from the United States. ( 588.) 

Mr. Saylor thinks that the cost of production will be reduced every year in the 
United States, while it will be increasing in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba. He con- 
siders the sugar industry a perfectly safe business to engage in. (588. ) 

0. Price of rogar.— Mr. Weddebburn understands that the surar combination is all 
in the hands of one party, and that prices are raiseil and lowercdat will. A few years 
ago sugar retailed at 5 cents, then went up to 6 and 6i, and in June, 1900, was selling 
for 6 J and 6 cents, according to the quantity pui chased. (624, 625. ) 

Dr. Stubbs testifies that the price of sugar (‘*off white's" and “yellow clarified") 
has fallen in 16 years from 10 cents to 4 and 44 cents a pound. ( 771 .1 
7. Baw and refined engar.-^r. Wiley s^s all the beet-sugar facb)ri«j in this coun- 
try, with one or two exceptions, make renned sugar and are totally independent of 
the sugar trust. There are one or two factories controlled by Mr. Sprcckels that make 
raw sugar and send it to his refinery in San Francisco. (656.) 

Professor Kkdzib testifies that the Michiran factories prcKluce sugar ready for the 
table, hence it does not have tt) pass through the hands of the sugar tfust. He con- 
siders deliverance from that monopoly one of the best things to be secured from the 
enterprise. (543, 544. ) 
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Mr. Roqbrs testifies that the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company made granulated 
sugar the first year, but in 1899, owing to the sugar war, the difference between the 
price of yellow sugar and granulated surar was less than one-half a cent, and the 
entire product of the factory was sold to the American Surar Refining Company. If 
the difference were over half a cent, it would pay the factory to do the refining. 
(563.) 

Mr. Rogers adds that the difference in cost between the granulated sugar and raw 
sugar is very slight, and it pays to equip a sugar factory for refining. The Bingham- 
ton Beet Sugar Company is not in the hands of any trust, because it is equipped to 
refine its own sugar. (659. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says the Louisiana sugarhouses have been forced to refine sugar because 
of the lack of competition in the markets. The American Sugar Refinery is the only 
buyer; hence few sugarhouses are unprepared h) refine sugar when the prices for 
unrefined sugar are unsatisfactory. Dr. Stubbs thinks it is probably not best for the 
su^rhouses to refine su^r ordinarily, but says it is decidedly more profitable to 
refine it than to take wnatever they can get from one purchaser. W^henever the 
trust will pay a fair price for 96 centrifugals, it is easier and more profitable for the 
sugarhouses to sell them, but whenever the price falls below such a point as will 
leave a profit they refine the sugar and put tlie refined sugar on the market. The 
so-callea trust has no contract for the sale of the output of I^ouisiana, as is the case 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where several planters contract to make 96 centrifugals at a 
given price during the season. (771, 772. ) 

Dr. Stubbs explains that the process of granulating sugar consists simply in run- 
ning the “off whites” through a revolving drum, where it is steam dried, preventing 
the cohering of the particles, or caking. A dozen or more sugarhouses in Louisiana 
granulate the sugar, but, as the Louisiana crop is consumed in a few months, it is not 
found profitable to granulate, because the “off-white” surar will sell readily and 
will keep a few months without getting lumpy. Yellow clarified sugar is a refined 
sugar, very similar to “coffee A.” It has a light-golden tint, which is given it arti- 
ficially in the sugarhouse, and it meets all the requirements of ordinary family 
consumption. (771.) 

8. Sugar from different sources compared . — Chne and beet mgar, — Dr. Wiley says beet 
sugar is not so well adapted to preserving as cane sugar. He predicts that the great 
use for cane sugar in the future will l>e for preserving^ while l)eet sugar will be largely 
employed for ordinary table use. Beet sugar must lie absolutely pure before it can 
Ixi usecl, while cane sugar, to Dr, Wiley’s taste, is a good deal lietter in its raw state; 
he knows of no sugar so good as the old-fashioned yellow Louisiana sugar, while 
unrefined beet sugar is so bitter it could not Ix) eaten. There is no chemical differ- 
ence between cane and beet sugar, but beet sugar, after lieing put away in a bottle 
for a week, gives an unpleasant odor, while cane sugar has a delightiul aromatics 
odor. A beet-sugar factory smells like a soap factory, l)ecause the sugar contains a 
large amount of potash and some fat; while a cane-sugar factory has an aroma like a 

f tamen of roses. It is impossible to distinguish between the two kinds of sugar, 
lowever, in sweetened coffee and cake. (650.) 

I'rofessor Kedzik attributes to the sugar trust the suspicion that beet sugar is not 
good for preserving, which he considers groundless. (544.) 

Sorghum. — Dr, Stubbs says sugar is never made from Louisiana sorghum. It has 
been attempt'd, but found impossible, (775.) 

9. rutare of lugar ^rodnoUon in America. — Dr. Wiley says the United States has a 
marvelous climate, with great possibilities of development, and, from an industrial 
point of view, the development "of the sugar industry is worthy of consideration. 
(654.) 

Mr. Snow says we have every facility for sugar production in this coimtry, but if 
the industrjr is not favored its development will be very slow. We have been 200 
years in building up the iron industry. With anything like the same fostering care 
the sugar industry could lie built up in a much shorter time. Eventually the United 
States will make its own sugar, and the sooner this comes about the lietter for all 
concerned. In the end, beet sugar will more than hold its own against cane sugar. 
In European countries, where the beet-sugar industry has been built up by the 
fostering care of government, lieet sugar has entirely crowded out cane sugar. Mr. 
Snow objects to the ailniission of foreign su^r duty free. (241, 242.) 

Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, says that it would be possible 
for this country to supply all the sugar it heeds by means of beets. The pulp left 
after the sugar has been made can he profitably fed to cattle and the sugar would be 
largely pure profit. Nevertheless, if sugar can lie raised in our new possessions for 
2 or 2l cents per pound, it might not be profitable to grow beets for sugar. (1R2. ) 
Mr. Saylor says we are only on the threshold of the introdudion of this industry, 

668a xvui 
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and mentions the possibility that we may some time be able to export sugar. (586. ) 

Mr. Rogers has estimated that it would take over a million acres to produce the 
pgar consumed in the United States. Devoting this area to sugar beets would take 
it out of competition with other products, leave at honfe the money now spent 
abroad for su^r, and give employment to the unemployed. (561.) 


XI. THE NATURAL ENEMIES OF AGBICULTUBE. 

A. Insect pests. — l. The multiplication of itgurioas inseota.— Dr. Howard, Chief 
Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, says that injurious 
insecds were noticed as soon as man began to grow crops. The prophet Joel, whom 
Dr. Howard characterizes as an agricultural pessimist, mentionea several insects, 
including the grassliopper and the palmer worm. As agriculture has become more 
extensive, iiiswts have found conditions more favorable ft>r rapid multiplication. 
The cultivation of crops in enormous fields is particularly favorable to the increase 
of insects. In Europe, where the hohlings are smaller and culture more intensive, 
less trouble is experience<l than in this country. In the older agriculture of the 
South the caterpillar and bollworm were extremelv injurious in cotton fields of from 
500 to l,OOOa(Te8, and the planters could not spray with ease. Now, with much smaller 
fiehls and more diversifieil agriculture, the concfitions for the multiplication of insects 
aiv not nearly so good. 

Dr. Howard says there is a certain balance in natnn* which has always been pre- 
serveil, and in the state of nature each sjx'cies seem.s to fake care of itself pretty well; 
but mail, by liLs extensive cropping, has disturlH‘d the balance of nature, and the 
enormous multiplication of injurious insects seems to lie an effort of nature to restore 
the original balance. ( 759. ) 

Profeasor Bailey, of ('omell University, says that the insects and diseases which the 
farmer has to fight are more numerous and more serious tlian fonnerly, Ikhrusc of 
the introduction of new pests through commerce, and liecause of the greater variety 
of crops, the greater extent of (Toi> 8 of one kind, and the fact that the natural breeiling 
places in the woods and fiehls are being eliminated. On the other hand, the fanner 
has more resources for the conflict thiln he had a gtuieration ago. Much of th(; work 
of the exiieriraent stations has Iieen direchKi toward overcoming natural difficulties. 
In most cases the farmer has a recourse for the destruction of jiests. Indeed, Mr. 
Bailey a.sserts, in another connection, that diseases and insects are under better con- 
trol than they were 100 years ago. (1000, 1013.) 

2. Economic importance of insect pests.—Dr. Howard estimates the annual loss to 
crops from the ravages of insects at alxiiit 1300,000,000, and says that live stock also 
Buffers severely from insects. The farming class does not lose? the amount staU^d, 
because of the enhanced price of the remainder of the crop when there is a widespread 
insect jicst, but that increase in price means an economic loss to the country at large. 
Dr. Howard ciuotes Dr. Jarnew Fletcher, the Dominion entonioWist of Canada, as 
saying that the United States leads the world in economic entomology, and that the 
damage to agricultural [iroducts by insects would probably Iki twice as great as it is 
wereitnot forthe laliors of economic entomologists. Thefieneral Government spends 
$.30,000 a year in supporting the Division of Entomology in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and 30 of the 45 States have State entomologists who are investigating insects 
and publishing bulletins. At the foundation of the Dejiartment of Agriculture not 
a single reliable remwly was known for any injurious inseert. At present there is a 
fairly gcKKl remedy for every insect of economic importance. 

Dr. Howard says agriculture sustains the greatest loss from the codling moth or 
apple grub, the Hessian fly, and the chinch bug. He estimates the annual loss from 
these insects at $60,000,000. (753, 754. ) 

3, Inieetf ii^jnrioiis to grain.— Dr. Howard says the Hessian fly is 
thought to have been brought to this country in the straw bedding of the Hessian 
soldiers in tfie Revolutionary War. This exjilanation has been disputed, however, 
and the matter can not lie decided at this late date. (756. ) 

Dr. Howard says that an early strip of wheat is sometimes planted as a trap crop 
to allow the Hessian flies to concentrate, and the bulk of the wheat is planted later. 
Dr. How^ard thinks this trap strip the best remedy yet found for the Hessian fly. 
Several of the State entomolodsts are working on tpat line, stimulated by the recent 
losses from the Hessian fly. One of the experU?in the Division of Entomoloj^y is also 
devoting his entire time to the Hessian fly, and expects to publish a bulletin giving 
the results of his study. No extennination of the Hessian flwis to be expected^ but 
a study must b«‘ marie of the weather conditions and the profiihilities of early or lat€ 
falls in (;acii locality. In Imd years there must be some alteration of the method ol 
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cropping. The study of crop conditions and the possibility of variation in the method 
of cropping is a very important point in economic entomology. (758.) 

4. Wheat weevils.— Dr. Howard says that all the insects that are injurious to stored 
grain are cosmopolitan, because grain goes all over the world. There are several 
8f>ecies of grain \yeevilH. The one known as the fly weevil in this country is not 
strictly a weevil; it is a moth which lays its eggs in the grain. Where grain is stored 
in bulk a very satisfactory remedy is the eveprjration of bisulphide of carbon on tof) 
of the grain. The vapor is heavier than air, and sinks down to the bottom of the 
grain and destroys the insec^ts. Hydrocyanic acid is now being used j^inst a new 
grain moth, known as the Mediterranean flour moth, which is l)ecoming prevalent 
in this country. (758. ) 

Chhu'h hug. — Dr. Howard says the chinch bug is a difficult insect to get rid of. 
Almost the only feasible reme^ly is to attack it when it migrates from the wheat field 
to the neighboring com fields, about the Ist of July. Much interesting experimental 
work liasmHm done in Kansas with diseases of the chinch bug. Fungous diseases 
were propagated in the lalwratory, and, under certain conditions, when the labora- 
torv cultures were j>ut out in the fields the disease was communicated to the bugs 
and they died in great nuinlKirs. This had to be done in very damp weather, how- 
ever. The Division of Entoniologv has published a bulletin on the chinch bug by 
the Ohio entomologist, Professor Webster. (758.) 

Gms ^ Fihomwr .— Dr . Howard says the migratory grasshopper bred in arid places in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and migrat(‘d to the fertile portions ot Kansas 
and Colorado. They could live only one gemjration in the lower country. Tliey 
could breed successfully in such enormous (luantities only in their permanent breed- 
ing grounds, and the conditions brouglit about by the settling of the arid regions 
made that district unfavorable for their unrestricted multiplication. To this fact Dr. 
Howard attributes the nonrecurrence of the Rocky Mountain locust since 1876. He 
says the damage done nowadays by gra.Mshopf)erH in the West is by the local non- 
inignitory species. Once in a while a swarm of migratory grasshoppers will come 
down from the Assinniboine country anrl settle in North Dakota or Minnesota, but 
it is promptly stamped out. About 7 or 8 years ago a' large swarm 8ettle<l in 
Ottertail County, Minn. The Covernor of the State authorized the purchase of sev- 
eral carloads of |)etroleum and certain destructive apparatus, and the State authori- 
ties, with the aid of tin; county officials, quicklv wined the pest out. When the 
young are hopping arouml a large sledge covered wim kerosene is dragged over the 
jiiround and the gnisshopi)er8 light on tlie kerosene and are killed. Another remedy 
18 late fall plowing, which breaks up the eggs ami throws them out where the birds 
can reach them. There ar(‘ migratory gra.sshoppers in South America and South 
Africa, where they also go down from the arid breeding ground to the cultivated 
laml, and the same methods of extermination are used against them that are used in 
this country. (759.) 

Dr. Howard says exi)erimonts are lieing ma<le with a fungous disease brought from 
South Africa, \yhich is used there against migratory gra.sshopi)ers. In localities in 
(yolorado and in Mississippi it has been found that the disease has t)een readily 
communii'ated to healthy grasshoppers, and they died in great numbers. (758.) 

6. Insects injurious to cotton. — Dr. Howard .‘^ays the cotton-boll weevil is alarming 
Texas cotton growers very much. It has spread until it is now' damaging some of 
the best cotton-growing regions in the State. A small sum has lx‘en appropriated 
for the investigation of this insect by the Division of Entomology, and the State of 
Texas has appointed a State ejitomologist to investigate it. It is a Mexican insec^t, 
but is gradually spreading nortlnvard, Iwing jK*rpetuated by the voluntary stalks of 
cotton whi(!h grow through the winter where there are no lieavy frosts, and are cul- 
tivated liecause the (lalveston board of trade offers a large sum of money for the first 
bale of cotton. Recent developments seem to show that it migrates north of the 
frost line, and jierhaps it manages to survive the winter in small nuinlK^rs, so that it 
may Ixjcome much more serious than wiis anticijiated; but it is still uncertain whether 
It will anread north of the line of heavy frosts. (757. ) 

Dr. Howard says the cotton-boll worm is a very serious evil in some parts of the 
South, but the planters get rid of it by diversifie<l (rrojw, and by using corn and cow 
lieas as trap crops. The cotton planter now has a very good remedy for the cotton 
caterpillar, or anny worm, which feeds on the leaves of the cotton plant; namely, an 
apnhcation of paris green. (757.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that the use of paris green, 
introduced through the Agricultural Department, has been very effective against 
inlets injurious to cotton on the sea islamls and the Mississippi bottoms. In the 
uplands there is little trouble from insects. The lioll weevu has been seriously 
Texas, but the people seem to have lieeu quite successful in restricting 
it* (8o3* ) • 
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6. Inaeots injarions to tobacco.— Dr. Howard says tobacco is attacked by the big 
horn worm, a very laiw green caterpillar, and also by a little beetle which eats holes 
in the leaves. The boll worm of cotton also attacks tobacco, and a new enemy has 
recently been discovered in the split worm, an extremely «mall caterpillar, which 
mines oetween the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf. Planters get rid of all the 
leaf-feeding caterpillars now by spraying with paris green, and experiments have 
shown that the paris green does not stay on the leaf. The idea is now being adopted 
that it is desirable to allow solanaceous weeds to grow, belonging to the same family 
with the tobacco plant. If they are allowed to grow before the tobacco comes up, 
all the tobacco insects concentrate on the weeds and are dksily destroyed. This is 
known as using weeds as a trap crop. (757.) 

Dr. Howard sayS that hydrocyanic gas is use<l against the cigarette weevil, which 
does great dama^ to tobacco. In the fall of 1900, in a large toliacco warehouse in 
Baltimore, it was found that hundreds of cases of tobacco were affected by this wee- 
vil. The tops of the cases wen* removed and the building was fumigated with this 
^ under ixilice protection, liecause the gas is extremely iwisonous. The fumigation 
Silled the rats and mi(*e which infested the building, as well as the weevils. (758.) 

7. Insects iiynrions to fruit . — San Jose scale. — Dr. Howard says that insects have 
a certain range, governed largely by temperature, elevation, etc., and that some 
localities are protectetl to some extent from insect iieste by climate. The 8an Jose 
scale, for example, which has been the liasis for all State legislation on insects for the 
past 10 years, will not flourish where there is less than a certain amount of summer 
heat. This insect, which is one of the worst enemies to orchards, is at its worst in 
Maryland and Virginia, but is not so numerous in central New York and does not 
flourish in Michigan. It is present, however, in most (d tlie fruit-growing States. 
It is found in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rluxle Island, and all the eastern and 
central States, and also in California, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, but is not 
found in the group of States running from Iowa and Kansas west to California. The 
pest continues to spread, because, while 21 States have passeil rigid inspection laws 
providing that no nursery stock enter the State without inspection, the States which 
nave not passed such laws have become dumping grounds for infesteil nursery stock. 
(754.) 

Dr. Howard says the San Jose scale was first discovered in this country near San 
Jose, Cal., and is* thought to have come from Japan. It spread all over California, 
and was considered the most destructive scale In existence. It spreads almost entirely 
on nursery stock. About 1889 some Japanese plum stock was imi)orted into New 
Jersey, and the scale was carried East on that stock, but was not recognized or called 
to the attention of entcimologists in the East until I89:i, by which time it ha<l lx>en 
distributed all over the Eastern States. When this wa.s discovered the fac'fwas widely 
published, and the States l>c*)^n to jiaxs inspc'ction laws preventing the entrance of 
nursery stock without inspection. In some States a certi ficati^ is rinjui red to the effeiit 
that the stock has l)een cxiXKsed to the fumes of hydrex^yanic acid gas. In California 
a wash of lime, sulphur, and salt works well in dry weather. In the I^ast a very 
strong solution of whale-oil soap and water i.^ use<l; wliere that is not efficacious the 
use of crude ixdroleum on sunny days is now' advointed. (755. ) 

Mr. Cixiii.A N testifies that it was discovered in 1895 or 1898 that the 'San Jose scale 
had been sent into Berkeley County, W. Va., from New Jersey, and infested 3 of the 
fruit farms. One of the infested orchards was in the hands of a progressive farmer, 
who has been constantly fighting the pest ever since, and has kept it in check, with 
no danger of spreading from bis orchard, though he has not completely eradicated 
it. Another man neglected it, and the orchards all around him became infested. 
Apples, plums, and currant bushes were destroyed by the B<!ale. If there had lieen 
a law giving some one authority to order the destruction of the trees, the pest, could 
have lK*en eradicated at very slight cost; now it exists in about 20 lo<ralities in the 
county. With the aid of the experiment station the farmers have held a metding 
and Fubscrilied funds to buy materials for treating these onffiards. All this could 
have been prevented if there had been a law to prevent the sale of nursery stex’k 
unless it had been fumigated. The scale can lie destroyed by fumigation in air-tight 
fumigation houses with hydrocyanic acid. The most effectual way to eradicate it 
where it obtains a hold in .the orchard has been found to be by thorough spraying 
with crude petroleum, but if one spot on a tree is left untouchea, and there is a scale 
there, it all nas to be ^ne over again the next season. Some of the farmers in Berke- 
ley Ck)unty have used as much as 20 barrels of petroleum. (601. ) 

Other tmUs.—Mr. Naftzoer says the 8an Jose scrale affects the pears, ^peaches, 
plums, prunes, etc., of California. The citrus fruit growers of soiitnem California 
are not annoyed by it, but the dims fniits are affected by the cdttony cushion scale, 
the red scale, ana the black scale. The cottony cushion scale hM almost been 
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destroyed by the Australian lady buj?, which was imported and prop^te^ in Cali- 
fornia. The only satisfactory protection against the red scale so far is fumigation. 
(962.) 

Mr. Naftzger says the Department of Agriculture lias rendered California fruit 
growers assistance toward the extermination of the scales, but the chief work has 
been done by State horticultural commissions. Men have been sent abroad to study 
tlie peat destroyers of almost all fruit-growing countries. California has a very 
effective State law for subduing pests. (-953. ) 

Codling imth.—'Dr, Howard says the greatest apple-growing regions suffer the 
greatest loss from the codling moth. Certain sections, such as Michigan, western 
New York, and parts of Virginia, which formerly suffered great loss, have reduced 
the loss by the general introduction of remedies — first, the banding of trees and then 
spraying. (764.) 

Mexican wange maggot. — Dr. Howard says he has on two occasions sent 2 men all 
over Mexico to investigate the Mexican orange maggot, and they found it in oranges 
in all parts of Mexico except in the State of Sonora, west of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains. When so many orange trees were killed in Florida in 1896 maggots were 
found in the Mexican oranges on the hotel tables. California fruit interests are 
greatly in fear of the introduction of this maggot, and want the Federal quarantine 
bill pa.ssed so that a quarantine can be established against Mexican oranges. The 
Mexicans say that the danger is overrated, and that this is simply an effort of the 
Californians to avoid the competition of Mexican oran^s. Dr. Howard considers 
the matter very important, and believes that the American fruit grower should be 
protected. He thinks that the maggot will thrive wherever oranges grow. ( 756, 757. ) 

8. Gipsy moth. — Mr. Stockwell says the gipsy moth was brought from a foreign 
country by a scientist in Medford to improve on the silk worm. Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, told him the danger, and an attempt was made to destroy them, but some 
escaped, and a few years later the people of Medford w'ere at the statehouse saying 
that their houses and walks were covered with caterpillars that rtmdered life unbear- 
able. The caterpillars multiply in large numbers and eat every green thing. A 
commission was appointed, but did not work satisfactorily, and the work of sup- 
pression was thrown upon the Board of Agriculture, which has spent $1,100,000 m 
the work. In 1900, however, no appropriation was made for the purpose. The pest 
was under control, and in a few years would have been entirely wijied out. An inves- 
tigating committee found that there was not a single large colony extant. (902, 903. ) 

Mr. Stockwell prediirts that the State of Massachusetts will spend four times more 
money in suppressing the gipsy moth in the next 15 years than it would have cost to 
exterminate it, and at the end of that time the cost to individuals, State, and nation 
will have only begun. Though every reputable entomologist in the country urged 
forward the work, the leaders in State legislation believed it a fad. (903. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says many birds and some insects prey upon the gipsy moth, but 
not to any great extent. ( 903. ) 

Dr. Howard says the State of Massachusetts for some time appropriated $150,000 
to $200,000 annually for the work of the gipsy moth committee, but in 1900 the leg- 
islature refused to make any more appropnations, and although the insect had been 
reduced to almost hannless numbers it is now beginning to spiead again. It has not 
yet gone far outside of the old limits around Boston, but is very close to the New 
Hampshire line. Several years ago Senator I^odge introduced into the United States 
Senate an amendment to tne agricultural appropriation bill appropriating $40,000 to 
a^ist Massachusetts in the work of exterminating the gipsy motn, but the House 
did not concur in the amendment. Dr. Howard thinks that as the insect does not 
spread very rapidly it would be well to wait a year or two so as to judge of the 
rapidity of its spread before the Federal Government takes the matter up. (755.) 

Dr. Howard explains that the gipsy moth spreads by the traveling of the cater- 
pillar and by its being carried, e. g. by wagons, railroad cars, etc. Dr. Howard fully 
expects that if the State of Massai^husetts does not resume the work of extennina- 
tion the gipsy moth will in a few years be found in the surrounding States. (764. ) 

Mr. Stockwell predicts that when the gipsy moth covers the country it w’lll 
the greatest iiest ever brought to America; it does far more damage here t han in the 
Old World. Now that Maswchusetts has given up the work it must made 
natioiml. An effort in that direction has been made by Congressman Thayer, and a 
committee was sent to Washington some years ago. Though a particularly dangerous 
insect, the gipsy moth can be exterminated if attacked at once. The female moth 
never flies, but remains near the place where it emeiges; it lays 600 egaa on an 
avera^, and then dies. The pest, therefore, does not spr^ rapi<By. The exter- 
mination of the gipsy moth is a matter that ought to be continued by the Nation^ 
Government, for tne benefit of the whole country. (902, 903.) 
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9. Brown-tail moth.— Mr. Stockwell testifies that the brown-tail moth infests a 
considerable area in the eastern part of Mas.«achii8etts and is doing a great deal of 
damage. A strong effort is being made by Cambridge and other citiiis and towns to 
get rid of it by destroying the nests. It began in a very small territory, but spread 
constantly, and as the female flies over the lountry, extermination siwii Iwcame 
impossible. The nest can be destroyed in the early spring; after that spraying is the 
only remedy, and. it is hardly effective. (903. ) 

10. Clover-seed midge.— Dr. Howard testifies that the clover-seed midge does great 
damage to the clover crop. This insect has two generations, and the adults of the 
first generation issue just alx>ut the time when it is usuah to cut the first crop of 
clover, so that the V are able to lay their eggs and destroy the seed crop when it 
comes up. By advancing the time of cutting for hay a week or two the insect is 
absolutely destroyed, and this is now the general custom in Ohio. (758. ) 

11. Hop-plant louse. — Dr. Howard says the hop-plant louse, which annihilated the 
hop industry of Wisconsin and occasu>naUy destroys the crop in New York, was 
brought to this country on importe<l plants. (75fi.) 

12. Defoliation of shade trees.— Dr. Howard says there are three or four species of 
(iaterpillars that defoliate shade trees in all parts of the country, lK‘side8 the im|)orteil 
elm-leaf beetle. In tlie moth stage they are nearly all .‘Strong flyers, and hence hand- 
ing the trees is of absolutelv no iwe as a reme<ly; if the baml has a/iy efft*ct it will 
simply prevent the caterpillars from coming down. The elm-leaf beetle larva, how- 
ever, descends to the ground to transform, so that many of them are caught; l)ut the 
tet reme<ly against tliis beetle is to .spray the trees with some arsmiical mixture and 
pour hot water around the trees after the larva comes down. In general there is no 
good remctly for the caterpillars that defoliate shade tree's exce‘])t spraying with an 
arsenical mixture. Dr. Howard says it should 1 h‘ the <luty of every i>ark commis- 
sioner of every large city to have a moWr spraying ai)paratus and to have the trees 
sprayed at the proper time of the year. This has been dom^ by the city of New 
Haven to save the targe elms there, and luvs also been done in Central Park, New 
York, and Prospect Park, Brooklyn. It is very inexpensive. Dr. Howard says that 
in Washington, D. C., the superintendent of gardens and grounds sometimes sprays 
tlie trees in the parks after the imsects have alnxit disiij)ix‘artMl, but even if he 
sprayed at the proper time it w'ould lx* of very little use, bei'ause the parking com- 
mission does not spray the street trees, which tlu‘ superintendent of gardens ami 
grounds has nothing to do with, and which in some cases are very near trees in 
reservations, so that the insects can fly acro.'-s the intervening Hi)ace. The same 
difficulty occurs in certain other cities. Dr. Howard says the tr(‘es in the parks and 
the tree.s along the streets ought to be under the control of tlu^ same man or l)oar(l. 

The silver maple is one of the tre(*s which is most affected by in.sects, Ixiing the 
favorite food of two or three of the most prominent of the shade tree caterpillanr. 
The norway maple is much better in that respiMfl, and the <»aks are very free from 
insecb>. The Iwx elder is one of the worst tree.s that could be planU*d. the gingko 
tree, of which there are a great many specimens in Washington and Brooklyn, is the 
best shade tree from the standpoint (»f frec<lom from attacks by insects. 

With care and the exjienditure of a little money it is |)ossibl(i to keep the.se insects 
in check and ultimately suppress them entirely. The caterpillars are apt to do 
rather less injury in dry seasons than in damp seasons, Ixdng held in check by little 
gauzy-winged parasitic in.sects which can not tly in damp weather. 

Dr. Howard says that in Wa.shington, D. C., and in almost every city he knows 
of, only an insignificant portion of the available appropriation for trticft is expended 
in the care of trees after they are planted, ana even that portion is not wisely 
expended. ( 759-761 . ) 

18. Agenciei for iuppreiiing insect peiti.—ym/>orfm/ce o/ Dr. Howard testi- 

fies that birds are very irnjxirtant in keej)ing injurious insects in check, and the 
shooting of birds increa.ses thechanctrs for the multiplication of sucli insects. An 
extensive series of examinations of the stomach contents of hinls by the Biological 
Survey shows what birds are injurious and what are l>enefi( ial in that resjKjct. The 
English sparrow is an unmitigated pest, although it will eat insects wlu;n it enn not 
get anything else. A bird is not necessarily lieneficial because it eats insvicts, for it 
may have a predilection for l^eneficial insect. There are probalily almost as many 
insects that are parasitic, or that prey on iniurious inwjcts, as there are injurious 
insects; but the injurious species seem to lie tne more prolific. (761. ) 

JmjHjrtation of paraMlen.—Vr. Howard explains that ni'urly every injurious insect 
has a certain numlier of parasites, the encouragement of which, however, is a very 
complicated matter and generally impracticable. In thci case of some of the imported 
insects gowl work lias done by importing their natural enenfies from the coun- 
try of origin. The so-called white scale of California, which threatened the extino- 
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tion of the citrus fruit industry of that State, waa originally- brought from Australia, 
where it was not very abundant. The inference was that it was kept in check there 
by some parasitic insect. The insect was found and brought to California, where it 
bred so rapidly that within a single year the white scale was practically wiped out of 
existence. The insect has been sent to Portugal and to I^ypt, where the same pest 
prevailed. There have also been imported from Australia some little beetles that 
prey on the black scale of the olive, and have proved very effi(acious in killing off 
the scale in certain parts of California. Recently another parasite has been brought 
from South Africa for the same scale. Several years ago a parasite was importcMl for 
the common cabbage worm, and another was imported for the Hessian fly, but it has 
disapiieared. (761.) ^ , 

Sprmfing—\>T. Howard tcstifles that spraym^ is a most important remedy for the 
codling moth, the plum curculio, and all scale msects. (754.) 

14 . State laws against insect pests. — Inspection of nunerm^ orchards, etc. — Dr. How- 
ard says that only 21 of the 45 States have inspection laws which enable them to do 
any organized work against insects. The State of California protects itself admira- 
bly. Oregon also protects itself. Maryland is very well prot^ted, though the law 
is not as explicit as it should lie, and some of the nurserymen of other States object 
to its stringency. Tlie Illinois law seems to work very well. The New York law, 
at least up to the last session of the legislature, did not prevent the admission of 
infe(!ted nursery stock from other States. California, on the other hand, prevents 
the admission of such stock, but does not prevent sending it out. A man who exhib- 
its an infe(!tcKl tray of apides in Ia) 8 Angelos is arrest^ and fine<l, but he is not 
molested if lie ships the apjiles to Chicago. (768, 764. ) 

Dr. Howard states that nearly all of the State laws provide for the inspection of 
orchards as well as nurseries, and for the treatment of such as are found to be 
infesteii. Otliers wisely provide for the establishment of county or district boards of 
commissioners upon the complaint of a certain numl^er of citizens that certain prem- 
ises are affected by dangerously injurious insects, thus placing the State in a position 
to deal with any emergency that niay arise. (768. ) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Ckimmissioner of Agriculture, New York, says the State 
law nu^uires that nurseries lie insixjcted, and that means be employed to eradicate 
any diseases that are h)und. When a company receives a consignment of nursery 
stock from another State it must notify the department of the source and the desti- 
nation of it. (999.) 

Mr. Miller says that Ohio has for some years liad laws in regard to diseases among 
plants, fruit trees, etc,, and that in 1900 an important addition was maile to the laws 
for the suppression of the San J ose scale and other pests. An appropriation of $15,000 
was made and the matter was placed in the hands of the board of control of the 
experiment station, which appointed an insi^ector for the nurseries and orchards of 
the State. (618.) 

State entomolo^sts, — Dr. Howard says that 30 States now employ official entomolo- 
gists in connection with tlie experiment stations. New York, Illinois, and a number 
of other States have very efficient service. Most of these officers were young men 
just out of college when first appointed, as there was a sudden demand for a class of 
siuentists that did not exist. Tney have had to collect libraries and apparatus and 
educate the farmers, and it is only recently that some few of them have reached the 
position where they are able to make original investigations. (762.) 

Dr. Howard says very few States make specific appropriations for entomological 
work, but many of them give funds to the experiment stations in addition to those 
given by the General Government, and these funds are distributed among the differ- 
ent branches of the work by the director of the station or the board of control. In 
Illinois, New York, and Texas, however, there are State entomologists supported by 
State appropriations. Dr. Howard considers the matter of sufficient importance to 
bo dealt with by the legislatures, and thinks the work could have Ixhju done more 
efficiently with more liberal ^propriatioiis. (764.) 

Horticultural quarantine in (Mifomia. — Dr. IIoward testifies that California has an 
admirable State uuarantine against insects from abroad. At San Francisco a quaran- 
tine officer boards every incoming vessel and examines it for any nursery stock or 
vegetables which might carry injurious insects. If any insects are found the stock 
is fumigated or destroyed. The law has been sustainea by the highest court of Cali- 
fornia. That law protects California, but does not protect the rest of the country. 
When the inspector finds a box of plants consigned to another State he notifies the 
Chief Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, who immediately 
notifies the proper State officers, and they cause an inspection on the arrival of the 
stock, if they have authority to do so. In certain States, as in Massachusetts, where 
there are laige importers of ornamental plants from Japan, there is no authority to 
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require inspection, but the State Board of Agriculture notifies the importers, “and if 
they feel lite it they cause the stock to be fumigated, but if they do not feel like it, 
they are not obliged to fumigate.’* (756.) 

Dr. Howard criticises the California law for lacking the importot provision of the 
New York law, which prevents the shipment of infested material from within the 
State to points outside; and also because it has no provision permitting the accept- 
ance of inspection certificates from pro|x>rly qualified officials of other States or 
countries. (76t?.) 

DmrabUUy of uniform State legislation. — Dr. Howard says that even when the Fed- 
eral quarantine law comes into effect it will still be necessary to supplement it by 
State legislation. The national bill deals with only one aspect of the question, and 
it will still be necessary for most States to keep in operation a good crop-pest law. 
Of the State laws the California laiv has stood the test for the longest time, and it is 
desirable that all States should enact legislation of a similar character. The greatest 
reason for unifonnity in State laws would be obviated by the passage of a national 
bill, but in the meantime uniformity in State legislation is highly desirable. (768. ) 

Dr. Howartl says that in the 4 years which have elapsed since the National Con- 
vention for the suppression of insect pests ami plant disea^s by legislation was held 
in Washington, a numlM'r of now laws have come into existence, and much experi- 
ence in their oi^eration has l)een gained. He auggt‘sts that unifonnity of State legis- 
lation could very pro])erly bo discussed by another national (*01100011011 com|)08ed, 
like the first, of representatives of State horticultural and agricultural societies, of 
the National Association of Nurserymen, and of the appropriate Divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture, with, iKjrhaps, representatives from the State attoniey- 
genorals’ offices. The duties of this convention should be to unite upon the details 
of the needed uniform State law. (769.) 

Stale and Federal trork. — Dr. Howard says there are so many different kind.s of 
climate in the United States that an inwH^t may be of great importance in one loca- 
tion and comparatively of no imi>ortanee in the rest of the country. He suggests 
that in these cases the State affe<ded ought to do the work rather than the General 
Government, except where the insect may be reasonably exjiected to spread over a 
territory comprising a numlier of States. (764. ) 

15. Proposed national quarantine.— Dr. Howard says there is no national quarantine 
against insect pests, though a number of foreign governments have quarantines against 
Se United States. A quarantine bill has Wen before Congress for 3 or 4 years in 
one form or another. Senator Perkins, of California, introdu(‘ed in the United States 
Senate in January, 1901, a bill (S.5615, Fifty-sixth Congr^, s(‘cond session) iden- 
tical with that which wa.s reported favorably at the preceding session by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. The bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have power to quarantine against any other country al)Holutely if he has reason to 
believe that injurious insects are likely to come in, and also gives him j)Ower to desig- 
nate certain p<irt8 where nursery stock mast Ikj im{)ortedand where it will be subject 
to insiiection if not accompanied by a certificate from some official of the government 
from which it is sent. The bill also rc*gulate8 interstate traffic in nursery stock, etc., 
leaving to the States simply the extermination of insects within their own borders. 
Dr. Howard submits a copy of the bill and jwrtions of the rej)ort thereon. (755, 
756, 763, 765-768.) 

Attitude of nurserymen and fruit growers.— Dr. Howard states ihat the Federal 
quarantine bill was opposed by the nurserymen at first, Ixicause sonmof them thought 
tnat as most of their stock arrives in the cold months it might lie injured by being 
opened for inspection. Dr. Howard knows of no other good argument aj^inst it. 
Tne quarantine is being esptjcially uiged by Californians, who are greatly m fear of 
a Mexican orange m^ot which has not yet been introduced in California. (756.) 

Mr. NAFTzoaR testifies that the California fruit cowers are in favor of the F^eral 
quarantine bill. He understands that it failed riec^ause the Eastern nurserymen 
objected to requiring ins[>ection at the point of shipment and arain at the destina- 
tion; but the California fruit growers would not consent to striking out that provi- 
sion. The PaciW coast is much in need of a (|^uarantine law, not so much as r^rds 
interstate business, but as a protection against importations from abroad, particularly 
from Mexico, where the orange orchards are inft^sU'd by the orange worm or Morales 
maggot, of which Mr. Naftzger has seen as many ch 15 in 1 orange. A quarantine is 
also desired for the deciduous fruits. (965. ) 

Memorial of the American Association of Nurserymen,— Am quotes from a 
memorial prepared by a committee of the Americah Association of Nurser3niicn pray- 
ing for tlie passage 01 the Federal quarantine bill, to the following effect: The chief 
danger to the nursery inter€«ts of the country arises from the peie^ of diverse laws 

the different States, many of them very drastic and practically prohibitory, so 
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that an honest nurseiyman is unable to send even clean nursery stocks into many of 
the States, while a dishonest or careless man may send infested stock to the States 
which have not yet protected themselves. These difficulties can be reached only by 
a law governing interstate commerce. Moreover, besides the actual damage done by 
the San Jose scale, the fact that a nusery has b^ome infected by it has, in many 
cases, entirely destroy^ the reputation and credit of the firm. The memorial declares 
that the varying requirements of the States and the lack of any law in certain States 
have produced a condition intolerable to nurserymen and of great danger to orchaM- 
ists. Different forms of certificate are required for different States, and some States 
requiring no certificate are made the dumping ground for infest^ stock. New York 
prohibits the sending out of infested stock, but does not prohibit its»entrance. The 
memorial urges the necessity for a uniform national law. (765. ) 

Rep(yrt of the Home Committee on Agriculture.— Dr. How’ard quotes extracts from the 
favorable report of the Cominittee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives 
on the Federal quarantine bill. The committee reported that the bill had bin 
iiulorsefl by representatives of the entomologists and vegetable pathologists, as well 
as by nurserymen and fruit growers. The report goes on to say that at San Francisco 
122 vessels liad arrived during the year with trees, plants, and fruit from foreign 
countries, and that the quarantine officer had destroyed over 3,000 trees and plants 
infested with inset;ts now to California, and thoroughly fumigated other stock with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. California, however, is the only one of the great ports which 
is thus protected, and there are many Europan, West Indian, and Mexican insect 
pests which are liable at any time to make tneir appearance in this country, where 
foreign insects thrive more than in their native homes. The California officers have 
jurisdiction only over shipments intended for California, so that the quarantine does 
not protect the rest of the country. The committee estimates that if a quarantine 
service such as that proposed had been in ojKjration at all the principal ports of the 
United States during the past 30 years, its cost would have compared with the actual 
saving to the agricultural and horticultural interests of the country as 1 to 100, and 
that such a service in the future would result in an ecjual and probably greater rela- 
tive benefit on account of the increased foreign trade. The committee calls special 
attention to the damage done by the San Jose scale, especially in Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Ohio, and dec^lares that the danger from this insect is greater in 
this country than in any other on account of the very extended interstate commerce 
conducted by nurserymen and orchardists. f765, 766.) 

Ne(d of nathmal fiuarantim.— It st^ems to Dr. Howard very desirable that there 
sliould be a Federal quarantine against insect pests. There are now in this country 
prhaps 75 kinds of injurious instnits of first-class importance, and more than half of 
these liave lieen imported from abroad. They have come very largely through un- 
restricted commerce in plants, and are still coming in every vear. The States which 
have no inspction laws are constantly in danger of the San 'Jose scale and other in- 
sects. Dr. Howard declares that either the bill must pass or the States must pass 
uniforni laws. At present one form of i5ertifi(«te is required by one State and an- 
other by another, and it is necessary for a nurseryman to have before him condensa- 
tions of 21 sets of laws and forms of inspection to consult when he ships stock. (756, 
7oo . ) 

. Mr. Halk ^ys the entomologists have got up an unnecessary scare about the San 
Jose scale, which is no more dangerous than some other pests we have had in the 
country, and the different States have enacted various laws, which have been a very 
great hindrance to the nurserymen and a disadvantage to the small planter generally. 
Ill view of the necessity of some regulation, Mr. Hale approves the mil introduced in 
Conitfress putting the matUT entirely in charge of the Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
quiring the inspection of stocrk coming from foreign countries and of nurseries in this 
country, and the issuing of (lertiticates assuring admission to all the States. (400. ) 

B. Diseases of animals. (See also Bureau of Animal InduMnj. YVTTT a 9 . r^ 


cccL.xviii; Exclmtmof Ammmn-caUle from Euroman countries, XVB‘3,p. cccxliv.)— 
1. Loss of antoalf from diieoie.— Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
m the lilted States Department of Agriculture, says that while American farmers 
nave suffered from diseases of animals, espi^ially hog cholera, sheep scab, and Texas 
fever, m coraimred with European stock raisers they have little idea of the de\'a8ta- 
tion which ^imal plagues may cause. Pleuro-pneumonia was stamped out before it 
did much directdamage. Foot-and-mouth disease has been introduced several times, 
but ewdi time was eradicated before it covered much territory. Rinderpest, which 
has at times almost exterminated the bovine population of other countries, has never 
reached our shores. Since the animal quarantines were placed under the Bureau of 
Animal industry all these exotic contagious diseases have been excluded. Tuber- 
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culoeis, however, w'hieh affects all wano-bloodeil animals and is the most fatal of 
human diseases, while it now affects but a small percenta^^e of our animals, is un- 
doubtedly becoming? more common. Except in States where proper regulations are 
enforced, herds are frequently found containing 80 to 90 pei pent of tuberculous ani- 
mals, though the general average among dairy and breeding cattle is probably not 
more than 5 i)ercent, and among beef cattle still less. The inspectors of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry condemn more l)eef carcasses for tuberculosis than for any other 
cause, the numbei' being 4,194 in the fiscal year 1899-1900; there were also 4,379 hog 
carcasses, and 1,061 parts of carcasses condemned for the siiine disease. In some 
European countries nearly or quite half the cattle are tiit)er«ulous. (748. ) 

Dr. Salmon thinks the loss from some diseases is as great as formerly. In other 
cases this is not true. He supposes the loss from hog cholem is as great as ever, the 
number of swine having increased, tlnmgh the percenhige has bt^n lowered some- 
what by following the hygienic regulations recommended by experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture. Hog cholera prhaps causes the greatest numl>er of 
deaths of any disease attacking animals in this country. Glanders is probably just 
as prevalent as it was 10 years ago. Tuberculosis is more prevalent and constantly 
increasing. (753.) 

Dr. Salmon says it is impossible to calculate accurately the loss from the death of 
animals from infectious diseases. The Division of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture sometimes states the loss of animals from disease, but it is impossible to 
distinguish between diseases. (749.) 

Professor Davenport says that a new country does not have the germs of animal 
or human diseases. There is more disease in this country now than when the 
country was new, with the exception of cholera. He thinks the thicker the human 
and anbnal |)opulati()n becomes, the more tulxTculosis there will be. Hejloes not 
consider it such a dangerously (‘ontegious <lisease some do, however. (272. ) 

2. Tnbercalosis in cattle a danger to human life. — Mr. Speak .«ays that while the 
matter is still in dispute the evidence is convincing to him that it is [lossible for 
tuberculosis to lie conveyed from animals to human beings. He does not think such 
conveyance is very common, but he has known of several cases in which herds of 
cattle were badly (lis(‘ased, and in which s«mie memlHir of the family who ha<l be«*n 
a large user of milk was suffering from tuberculosis without any other known cause 


of contagion. (409.) 

Mr. Hamilton says that while doctors dis^ree about it the general impr(‘ssion 
among the best veterinarians is that tuberculosis is tninsferred from the milk of i‘ows 
to human lieings. (372.) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, sa>;s that there i.s some differ- 
ence of opinion among scientists a.s to the exact stage which tul>(‘r(iilosis must have 
reached l>efore it bec'omes a menace to those who use the milk (»r the meat. In tb.e 
case of a dairy cow, unh^ss the disease has affected the udder and the milk glands, 
the milk may not be affecte<l. Mr. Snow is entirely convinced that when the milk 
glands are affected the use of the milk is a serious danger to public health. There is 
less danger in the use of meat, l^ecaiise thorough cooking nearly insures safety. 

Mr. 8now says the most higlily organized (lairy cows sticui most liable to be affected 
by tuberculosis, though all cTa.sses of (rattle art; attacked. 

In the early stages there is very little .sign of the di.sea.se. It can b(* detected only 
by the tuberculin test— injecting virus and watching for a ri.se of temiwralure. 


(238, 239.) 

Mr. Gehrmann says that the carcass of a thoroughly diseased animal may be so 
dressed and exhibit^ that only expert scrutiny wilfshow the unwhoUrsome c.hanK!- 
ter of the meat. A very strict supervision is necessary to pr(*vent such practices. 
Diseased conditions may lie overlooked. One carcass may lie ^ibstituted for another, 
and decomposition may develop lxx»use of uncleanliness in handling the meat. 
(635,637.) 

3. Plearo-pnenmonia. — Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says that when pleuro- 
pneumonia was brought here by cattle from Euroiie 40 years ago, the Mas.sai;hu.«cttH 
legislature made an appropriation at the very Ix^ginning and the Hoard of Agriculture 
killed every infected or ex{M)sed animal and stam[)e(l out the disease in 2 ytiurs, so 
that it did not spread beyond the bonlere of the State. (t)04. ) 

Mr. Snow says that several years ago there was a good deal of pleuro-imeiimonia 
in thLs country, the fear of which had liegun to affed our cxiKirt trade in meats. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry was organizcnl at that time, and an appropriation 
was ma<le for eradicating pleuro-pneumonia. The law authorized the {condemning 
and killing of animals found to lie affected with the disease. The result is that 
pleuro-pneumonia is almost completely eradicated. The matter was taken up by the 
National Government be(;ause it is almost irniiossible to get uniform and effective 


State legislation. (237, 238. ) 
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4. Texas fever. — Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that Texas 
fever has killed many cattle in his region. The stock business there has now fallen 
to nothing. Scarcely any animals are kept, except mules and horses. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done a valuable work in restricting the Texas fever. (833.) 

Dr. Salmon says that in several counties of Virginia the Texas-fever ticks have 
disappeared as the result of a law prohibiting cattle ifrom running at large and requir- 
ing them to be fenced in on the premises where they are owned. (747. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says Louisiana suffers somewhat from the operations of the Texas-fever 
quarantine law. Only in 2 months of the year can cattle be shipped to the North. 
Tlie effect of this is being counteracted, however, to some extent by the intrcxluction 
of a better class of animus, which are inoculated and become ac'climated. (784. ) 

5. Biseases of swine. — Trichimv. — Dr. Salmon says tri chi me are found in American 
pork in larger proportion than in most other countries. This apj^rs to be due to 
the practice of allowing ho^ to eat deail animals, such as rats ami mice, and particu- 
larly hogs which have died of cholera. The impression prevails in hog-raising 
districts that the feeding of meat lessens the losses from cholera, and so in cholera out- 
breaks it is quite common to encourage the swine to consume the carcasses of the 
animals which die, and if on(i is infe<4ed with trichiiiHC that is sufficient to infect the 
whole herd. Two per cent or morr^ of the hogs that come to our markets are infected, 
and in some large lots of hogs 2.5 or 30 per cent have been found with trichinae. ( 747.) 

Swine plague.— (ieougk says swine plague prevails because the corn fed to 
swine is starchy, and lacks the nitrogen and phosphates necressary for muscle and 
bone development. Clover is a splendid ration for domestic animals, being highly 
nitrogenous. (223.) • 

6. State laws and their administration. — Vermont. — Mr. Spear, who hmi charge of the 
Vermont Cattle Commission for four years, l)elieve8 that the Vermont law has been 
very effective in (lotitrolling contagious diseases among cattle. No animal for breed- 
ing piir[)oseR can be brought into the 8tat(5 without having l)een tested for tuberculosis. 
Tests are made upon the anplication of the owners of the cattle, ami animals tliatare 
found to be tubercular are (lestro ved, the State j)aying half their value. Farmers who 
suspect that their cattle are infected are ready and eager to apply for inspection. 
They rt‘alize that a partial loss now will save a total loss later on. There does not 
seem to Iw much disposition to try to dispose of diseased cattle. Over 20 percent of 
the cattle in Vermont have been tested. (400, 410.) 

Mam f eh (Odette. — Mr. Stockwell says the Massachusetts Cattle Commission is holding 
contagious diseases of animals in check and preventing their influx into Massachu- 
setts. The apiiropriation is not sufficient to wijH? out tuberculosis. The commission 
is authorize<l to destroy infected (attle, a slight compwisation lieing provided for, but 
does not go as far as fonnerly in cleaning out di.sease. (903, 904. ) 

^New York (See also Working of lawn against tuherndomy p. ccLXXxiv.). — Mr. 
Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, thinks that there is 
sometimes danger of prescribing the duties of State agricultural departments too 
specifically in the statutes. Thus his own department is authorized to suppress foul 
brood in bees; it is now embarrassed by the app<?arance of a kindred disease, black 
brood, which the statute does not authorize it to deal with. The New York Dei)art- 
ment of Agriculture is also authorizeii by law to treat tuberculosis and glanders 
among animals. Good results are obtaine^l except in the case of tuberculosis, which 
has only just been placed under the control of the department. (999. ) 

Pennsylvania . — (See also Working of laws againi<t tuberculogis, p. C'CLXXXIV.) — Dr. 
Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Apimal Industry, thinks that Pennsylvania probably 
lias the best regulations for the inspection of cattle and prevention of disease. The 
State veUirinarian, with the assistance of deputv inspectors, works under the State 
Department of Agriculture. The State has probably expended over $30,000 annually 
of late in tul:)erculo8i8 work. (749.1 

Ohio.— Ur. Mili.er, wHTetary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, says that the 
Ohio law for the prevention of the spread of diseases of animals is not very rigidly 
enforced. It is in the hands of a Live-stock Commission of 3 members, who serve 
without pay. The Ixmrd has not proved efficient. Because this hoanl has not b^n 
in position to cooperate with the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, the State 
has profited little by the provisions of the Federal law for the condemnation of 
diseased animals. (617, 618.) 

Illinois.— Ur. Wilson says the law against the spread of disease among animals 
seems to be very (arefully administered iii Illinois, at least as to tuberculofis. Many 
(attle have lieen slaughtered, (256. ) 

North Dakota,— Ur. Budge says the laws of North Dakota for preventing the spread 
of dis^s among domestic animals are executed by the State veterinarians, ^en 
stock IS destroyed some compensation is made, but very little. (8W. ) 
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Kentuchf. — Mr. Nali. pays the Kentucky law to prevent the sjjread of disease 
among animals is administered under the State? Board of Health, which has a veteri- 
nary assistant. The law can not be enforced proi)erly l)ecau8e the shippei from 
another State has certain rights under the Federal law that can not l)e pro^rly regu- 
lated by a State law. Stockmen apply to the State Department of Agriculture for 
remedies for diseases, and Mr. Nall turns them over to the medital or veterinary 
department. He thinks possibly it would be better t4j have such laws enforced by 
the agricultural departments of the various States rather than the boards of health. 
In diseases of live stock, the live stock people know better what to do than the 
regular physicians. He adds, however, that the appropriation for his department 
would have to be increased, or the execution of the law would detract from other 
work. The appropriation for the bureau is $13,000 a year, out of which are paid the 
salaries of the commissioner and his assistants and all printing expenses; there is not 
enough left to undertake to regulate diseases among live stock. It is quite an expen- 
sive thing to destroy a herd of cattle, jiwt as a runty calf killed on a railroad some- 
times becomes a very tine pedigreeii animal; their apparent value increases very 
largely w hen they are taken for public purposes and de8tn)yeil. The Board of Heal tl i 
now’ has authority to destroy diseaseil stock, comj)en8ating the owner. (814.) 

Loxvimami. — Dr! Stubbs says that in January, 1901, there was an epidemic among 
the animals in the fmrishes around Shreveixul, and the veterinary surgeon spent nearly 
a wt?ek there destroying animals and giving instructions to the nolice juries of the 
parishes for disinfei-ting the stables, etc. The trouble was all uue to a carload of 
animals brought from Idalio and Montana. (784.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of .Agriculturtiof Pennsylvania, says that all cows brought 
into the State are quarantine<l at Pittsburg and tested for tiilxTculosis. The State 
board also inspe<‘ts domestic cattle. Ow’ners of herds are inviUxl to ask for te8t.s if 
they suspect that tulxirculosis exists among their cattle, liefort'a test is made the 
owners must agree that any animals that are found diseaaiMl shall lie slaughtered and 
that proper care sliall l>e taken to prevent the spread of the disease. Slaughtered 
animals are appraised and pai<l for by the State— an oniinary cow at not more than 
$25, and registereil animals at not more than $50. These regulations do not apply to 
beef cattle. In the beginning of the w'ork, about 1890, 25 per cent of the cattle in 
inspected herds were tuwrcular. The pro|>ortion is now reduced to 11.0 iK?r cent. 

The number of cattle testeil up to the time of Mr. HainiltoiPs testimony, June 9, 
1900, was J13,147; 4,501, or 13.7 per cent, were tubercular; for these $102,90t) w’as 
paid, or an average of $22.56 per head. Tlie State board has a right to enter a man’s 
premises and inspect his cattle without consent, but does not use the right. All tests 
are made hy request of the owners. (372.) 

Mr. Hamilton says that among the thousands of tuberculous cattle detected and 
slaughtered in Pennsylvania only one is known to have reached the butcher. That 
case came to light through the boa-sts of the miilty man. He liought the carcass for 
dog meat, and instead of using it for dogs sold it to the butcher. (373.) 

Working of laws amiimt tuberculosis, — Mr. Norkih Ixdieves that great hardships arise 
from the law’ reganling tulierculosis in New York. He has jH.'en assured that there 
is hardly a single Jersey in the State but will respond to the tulxirculin U*st when the 
animal Is in jus! the riglit state. On the other hand then? are iliseased cattle whose 
owners gel from the State more than they are worth. Sf) while the enforcement of 
the Jaw is sometimes injurious to cattle owners, it is at other times injurious to tax- 
paprs. (332.) 

Mr. S.vow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, says that New York and 
Massachusetts have spent a great deal of money in trying to stamp out tulierculosis 
in cattle, and have succeeded to some extent, though not completely. In Illinois 
the State is just beginning to take the matter up. The disease is undoubtedly 
increasing there. ( 238. ) 

General critiewn of State him. — ^Mr. Georor says there is no uniformity in the 
matter of the State law's to prevent the spread of domestic diseases among domestic 
animals. One State may have a very severe law, and another no law at all. He 
thinks some of the State laws arc rather arbitrary, and that lawmakers should be 
very conservative a])Out condemning animals without due compensation on the 
theory of some veterinary suigeon that they have disease. Contagious diseases are 
not as injurious in this country, when? cattle have free access to pure air, as in older 
countries. Pleuro-pneumonia, for instance, is generally confined to animals kept in 
stables. (226, 227.) 

Professor Davenport does not think it possible^to be too strict in laws for prevent- 
ing the spread of animal diseases. The health of animals must be protected both 
for the good of the live-stock interest at hrime and to prevent <my oojection to our 
goods ahroad. He thinks there is sometimes a tendency to ^ to extremes in 
enforcing these laws, however. (272. ) 
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7. Propoied State leglilatioii.--In Dr. Salmon’s opinion, what is most needed in the 
way of State work for the control of animal diseases is the thorough control and 
tiradication of such diseases as glanders, tuberculosis, and rabies. There should also 
1)6 State laws prohibiting the feeding of the carcasses of dead animals to swine, to 
prevent the spread of trichinae. The destruction of the Texas-fever tick in the 
infected districts is also of great importance. The tick may be destroyed either by 
keer)ing cattle from a particular area for a year or two or by keeping the ticks picked 
off or destroyed by applications. Measures to insure the wholesomeness of the milk 
supply are also of great importance; and there should be more efficient measures to 
guard the public from being imposed ujx)n by impure, adulterated, or renovated 
butter and filled cheese, the sale of which as high-grade goods defrauds the con- 
sumer and injures the dairy industry. There should also be a better local inspec- 
tion of meats, and more efficient measures to secure the proper disposition of meat 
from (iiseas^ animals. (746, 747.) 

Dr. Salmon doubts whether it is practicable to get enough money from fines for 
violations of milk and meat laws to pay the expenses of inspection. A man inspect- 
ing meats is morally certain of a great many violations for every case in whidi he 
can get evidence enough to convict. Where a fine is very heavy the tendency is 
usually to let the offender off; the law is more apt to l)e enforced where the fine is 
moderate. Dr. Salmon approves the ♦plan of (|uaarupling the fine after the first con- 
viction, as is done in some Eastern States. He thinks it more practicable to enforce 
a cliarge for all meat inspection rather than to depend upon fines to pay the expenses 
of inspection. (752.) 

Mr. Mag IE, a dairyman and stock raiser of New Jersey, says that the dairymen of 
his Statfi are sometimes troubled with tuberculosis in their cattle, and that it is very 
detrimental to them that there is no law' to prohibit the shipment of cattle into New 
./(irsey without being tested for tuberculosis. A great many cows are brought into 
the State for sale, and the dealers and their friends do not want any hindrance put 
upon the traffic. (101.) 

Nml of wore effidcnt local meat inspection.— Dr. Salmon says that while the Federal 
in.'^[)e(!tidn is applied to all meats slaughtered in the abattoirs where the inspection is 
established, the law ptTinits the local sale of the condemned meat. The natural 
effect of the Fe<leral inspection is to drive the diseased animals to abattoirs which 
slaughter for local consumption, and conseouently much more dise^d meat is put 
upon the market in cities where the Federal inspection is in operation than was the 
case before the inspection was commenced. Very few, if any, cities have a sufficient 
force of coin intent meat inspectors to prote<-*t their citizens from diseased and 
unwholesome products. ( 747. ) 

Dr. Salmon adds that meat inspection in the cities usually does not amount to very 
much, I)ecau8e there are not enough inspectors to control the local slaup;hterhous^. 
Almost every city has a large numwr of slaughterhouses in the suburbs in which dis- 
eased stock 18 slaughtered, and thorough inspection would require as many inspectors 
as there are slaughU'rhouses, which would mean 75 or 100 inspectors in a city like 
Philadelphia. The only practicable way to have inspection of animals slaughtered 
for local consumption is to have the killing concentrated. ( 750. ) 

Control of milk supj)lies.—J)r. Salmon says that in towns and cities the wholesome- 
ness of the milk supply is usually in the hands of the health authorities, but they 
seldom have the money or the authority to inspect the stables and the cow'S from 
which the milk comes. As numerous aiseases may lie carried in milk, and other 
diseases and digestive derangements may result from contamination, there should be 
some system which would insure clean stables, healthy cattle, and a proper hand- 
ling of the milk. The increase of tul)erculo8i8 among dairy wws and the danger of 
conveying the disease to the consumer, and especially to children, emphasizes the 
i:nj)ortance of looking after the milk supply. It ap^rs to Dr. Mmon that this 
could be most effectively done by State Iwaras applying uniform reflations to the 
dairies of whole States. Where it is necessary to eradicate a disease like tuberculosis, 
the cattle owner should be compensated for tne animals destroyed. (747. ) 

Compein»aiim for animals. — Dr. Salmon says there is a great difference of procedure 
among the States in the matter of compensation for destroyed animals, but the tend- 
ency and the precedent among lawyers are against compensation. In the veterinary 
profession the tendency is in Favor of compensation, because it has been found in all 
cases that it was cheaper to give compensation and have the stock owners with the 
authorities than not to give com{)en8ation and have it to the interest of everyone to 
conceal contagious diseases. ( 749 . ) 

Mr. Snow Mieves that where tuberculosis is far advanced the danger to the com- 
munity from the existence of the animals is so great that no property right in them 
should be considered to exist; but for the milder cases a payment proportioned to 
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the value of the animal, taking into account the progress of the disease, ought to I 
made. (238, ) 

IHMcuUm of State confroZ.— Dr. Salmon says there are two difficulties in the Stai 
regulation of animal diseases: (1 ) To get money enough, and (2) to enforce the law< 
The nearer the Government gets to the people the harder it is to enforce laws whic 
bear upon the people of any section. The Bureau of Aniinal Industry, under th 
Federal law, can go into the States and do things easily which State authorities ca 
not do at all, because the people feel that the State authorities are more subject t 
them than tlie Federal authorities are. When city authorities adopt an ordinanc 
requiring dogs to be muzzled, a lai^e number of the citizens always object to th 
ordinance and say that it is unnecessary and cruel, and it can not be enforced. Eve 
in Washington, although the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are not s 
much subject to the pt'ople as the officers of other cities, public clamor prevented th 
enforcement of regulations requiring dogs to be muzzled, and as a result, for mor 
than a year there lias not been a month without rabies, and alxiut 30 or 40 peopl 
have been bitten and obligeil to take the ]^a.steur treatment, at considerable expense 
New York, which is one of the strongest cities, undertook to eradicate pleuro-pneu 
monia in 1879 and 1880, but stopjH'd liecaiise the work was not pojuilar; and whei 
the Bureau of Animal Industry took up the work there was just as much pleiirc 
pneumonia in the State m ever. The same was true in New Jersey, where the Stat 
authorities undertiMik to stamp out the disease and failed. It is only in instance 
where the disease is md very widof^pread and where it can be eradicateil wdthou 
much haniship or inconvenience to the citizens that State authorities appear, to b< 
able to work effi('iently in such matters. (748, 749. ) 

Dr. Salmon knows of no State which has a sufficient inspection to prevent sprea< 
of glanders in horses, of which there is more or less probably in every city of thi 
country. (750.) 

8. Proposed national legislation. — Dr. Salmon believes that the Secretary of Agri 
culture should liave authority to cause the cleaning and disinfection of stock cars am 
stock yards whenever necessary, to prevent the sj)reml of hog cholera, sheep scab 
glanders, and other diseasi*s. * The Denartment of Agriculture should also hHV< 
sjiccific authority to re<iuire thi5 proper disposition of diseastnl meat. The Secretary 
of Agriculture should Iw authorized to make regulations prohibiting the shiiunent o 
uninspiK'te<l meat from State to State or to foreign countries, in so lar as he deems ii 
necessary. Dr. Salmon suggests a more comprehensive penalty clause for shipping 
condemned meat than is now in force. He also considers it desirable that tln^ St‘cre 
tar}' of Agriculture should be authorized to inspe<*t and certify pure, high-grade dairj 

f )rf)ducts for exj)ort. Railroad companies in tl>e Imnds of receivers sln)iild lx* made 
iable for violations of the law prohibiting shipment of diseased animals from State 
to State; the Supreme Court has held that the tenn “owner or manager” does not 
cover a receiver. ( 745, 740. ) 

Mr. Nall thinks there should Is? a Federal law to jirevent the spread of diseases 
among animals. (814.) 

Mr. Cu)HAN, of West Virginia, a<lvocates both State and national laws to prevent 
the spread of di.‘«?ase8 among domestic animals. (001 . ) 

Mr. BuiKiE, of North Dakota, is not inclined to favor Federal legislation for the 
prevention of diseas(« among animals, but says it would lx; a good thing if the legis- 
lation could lx* made the same in all States. (858.) 

Mr. Stixkwkll, secretary of the Maasachusetts StaU; Board of Agriculture, would 
recommend any l^.slation by w hich disease can lx; wiped out of the country. (904. ) 

Glanders. — Dr. J&ubbh thinks the United States Government ought certainly to 
prohibit the imixirtation of glanders froni State t/> State as it does pleuro-pneumonia 
in cattle, for glanders is just as bad among horses and rnult^s as pleuro-pneumonia is 
among cattle. There have lieen a dc»zen outbreaks of glanders in Ixmisiana in about 
16 years, and the iliscase is always impfirted. (784. ) 

Tubercfjilom.— Mr. Snow Ixlieves that the Bureau of Animal Industry, which has 
done such splendid work in the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia, could do equally 
gfKxl work m stamping out tulierculi^sis. The experience of the States in the matter 
has not been entirely satisfactory. (238, 239. ) 

Sheep scab.— Mr. Gkeelby, of South Dakota, says that in no country have local laws 
ever amounted to anything in driving out sheep scab, and cites the experience of 
Australia as an illustration. He declares that we can' not do anything with scab in 
our large flocks of shwjp by State laws. Dr. Salmon has done a great deal of good, 
but he ought to be helped by some general laiw. (941.) 
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XII. BUSINESS BELATIONS OF THE FABMEB. 

A. How prices are fixed.— 1. Demand and mpply.— Mr. Hydr, Statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, says 6,000,000 American fanners cultivate areas of 
from 3 acres to well up in the tens of thousands. Some products are consumed 
largely at home; one or more products, however, each farmer raises to sell. All that 
is raised in one place, whether for farm consumption or for local or distent markets, 
has some relation to what is raised elsewhere. It is finally the supply in relation to 
the demand which wholly or partly fixes the price and determines the profit or loss. 
The all-importent question is how to secure tne market, for, without a market, sur- 
plus production above farm consumption is a loss to the extent of its cost. ( 841 , 842. ) 

2. Wheat prices in the markets of the world.— Dr. Crowell says the price of wheat 
is fixed in Liverpool, the meeting point of the comp<iting supplies. If the export 
prices rise, the domestic prices will rise, because Liverpool, New York, and all other 

E laces compete for the total crop. The market of largest consumption is the main 
ictor in determining the price. (343, 344.) 

Mr. Brigham says the price of wheat is fixed almost altogether by the price in 
Liverfiool, notwithstanding the fact tliat only 10 per cent of our American wheat is 
sold in foreign markets, if more than is net^de<l to supply the wants of England is 
offered at Liverpool, the prices will tend to fall greatly. On the other hand, the 
European consumers must have their grain, and are frightened at any prospect of a 
shortage. If the farmers can know that a shortage is likidy to occur and hold back 
their grain temporarily, they will make large profits. The witness does not consider 
it possible h) form so thorough an organization of farmers as to control the market, 
but it may be possible to get them to withhold a part of their product when prices 
fall below the cost of pnKluction. It would pay them to throw away part in certain 
CiLses for the sake of a higher price for the remainder. It would be especially desir- 
able, where there is an oversupply, to feed grain to cattle. The witness also thinks 
that Ameri(‘a should not send wheat itself abroad, but only Hour, keeping the bran 
and shorts and fertilizing material at home. (21.) 

Mr. Wedderrurn sa^ s the surplus fixes the price, and England, controlling the 
India surplus, tries to increase it, and pays for it in silver to beat down the price. 
For more than 20 years England has bought wlicat at a rupee a bushel. The farmer 
in America must take the Liverpool price (k^ss the cost of transportation to Liver- 
pool), in competition with the cheap labor of India, Africa, and Russia. (627, 632.) 

Mr. Moran says that Liverpool being the chief market of the world for agricul- 
tural products, the farmers throughout the world will receive the ruling price at 
Liverjiool, less freight, storage, commission, and other charges usually made in 
marketing farm products. The export trade sets the price ujion the wheat sold at 
home. The Chicago, Minneapolis, and Duluth boards watch the cable news. Home 
consumption has nothing whatever to do with setting tlie price upon wheat. The 
surplus of wheat, though small, usually from 100,lXX),()()0 to 125,0(K), 000 bushels, sets 
the price upon every bushel of wheat niised in the United States. If the surplus 
could Iw wiptKl out bv procuring an additional market, we should not be at the mercy 
of the Liveqxjol market as now. (712, 714, 715.) 

Mr. Budge says the markets of Chicago and Liverpool are very close together, but 
he thinks the price is fixed where the wheat is consume<i. To a certain extent the 
surplus makes the price; if there were no surplus the price of wheat would be 
higner. (857.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, ft Dak., says the price of wheat for that section is fixed 
at Minneapolis. Ho is inclined to think that Liverjxx)! fixes the price of wheat in 
the United States to a laiwi extent; when other jiroducing countries throw their 
wheat into Liverpool we have to compete with them. If the Liverpool price 
advances, it affects Chicago and the Southern States, and they affect Minneapolis to 
a cA^rtein extent; but Minneai^lis will be above Chic^o, because of the local demand. 

Mr. Turnbull declares that the price of wheat to the California farmer is the 
Liverpool price, less the freight. (985.) 

Mr. Miller says plenty of economists claim that the value of grain is always fixed 
at Liverpool, and argue that an export bounty would increase the value of home 
products by the amount of the bounty. Mr. Miller belie vea that the conditions all 
over the world, including the weakness of human nature, makes the prices at Liver- 
pool, and that the farmer does not always ^t the worst of it. 1617. ) 

Mr. Powers says the prices of our producte are fixed very langely in the world 
market, but the markets of the world are dominated by the prodiicts of American 
farms. The price of wheat on the fann is the price in Liverpool, or. any great mar^ 
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ket, minus the price of sending it there; but during a series of years the price of 
wheat in the markets of the world is determined by the cost of production and trans- 
portation. The farmer who can produce large quantities of grain cheaper than the 
rest of the world does more to fix the price than any other individual. Forei^ pro- 
duction and consumption unite with home production and consumption in fixing the 
price of any common product of the farm or shop. The price is nighert where the 
p^ple buy most ai\d produce least; Liverpool for wheat, Asia and Africa for iron. 
The farmers of Minnesota, who raise millions of bushels and determine the price of 
wheat, are not suffering as much as the farmers of New flnglapd who are raising only 
a little. The Western farmers who are dominating the market are not suffering, but 
the men in the East who are seeking to produce farm prodiw^ts in competition with 
them are suffering. The price of wheat is determined by the small farmer of the 
West, who, by having a widelv diversified system of farming, works 300 days in the 
year, and not by the farmer of Argentina or India, who works 60 days in the year. 
When a man who works only 60 days a year raises wheat and comes into. competi- 
tion with those who work 300 days a year, he must go to the wall. (175, 176, 188.) 

Mr. Powers says the manufacturer and miner have the same competition to meet 
in foreign markets that the farmer ha.s, but in so tar as they produce articles which 
are not produced in sufficient quantities to supply the home demand, and on which 
there is an import duty, the price is not wholly fixed in the world market, and they 
ha . e a margin of advantage. (176.) 

Mr. George says the prices of ^ricultural products are fixed by competition with 
the products of the world in foreign markets, though there are some causes in opera- 
tion in this country affecting prices unfavorably, which might l)e remedied by legis- 
lation. Our surplus is usually large enough to make it necessary for the foreigner to 
fix the price in large measure. (221. ) 

3. Value of agricultural etatiiticB. — Mr. Dye says there is tr )0 little knowledge on 
the part of farmers as to the demands of consumers throughout the world and the 
acreage of various crops. Accordingly there is often uikIuc planting of some particular 
crop. To remove this ignoranc*e the State and national departments of agriculture 
should give out as much statistical information as possible. Foreign consuls should 
be call^ on for reports as to the conditions in foreign countries. If the fanners, 
moreover, were lietter infomied as to the probable supply of different products, they 
would know when to hold back their crops in order to secure higher prices. (95, 96. ) 

Mr. Hyde says that statistical information relative to the condition, prospects, ana 
actual products of agriculture has the strongest influence in maintaining a reasonable 
equilibrium between pro<luction and demand and assuring profit to the producer. 
(842.) 

B. Speculation in farm producta.—!. Beneficial effects.— Mr. S. H. Greeley, 
a commission merchant of (ffiicago, l)elieve8 that sj)eculation in grain is a good thing, 
if the buyer is on equal footing with the seller, lK*cauHe when the price gets too low 
some one will take the grain as an investment. The board of trade is an institution 
organized for the dispatch and convenieni^e oh bu-siness. It is the system which has 
grown up within the board, and not a jiart of it, which hurts business and hurts the 
producer. (235.) 

Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, has always thought that grain gambling helped the 
price of wheat. Up to the time of the I^eiter deal wheat ran along in a rut for years. 
Mr. Jumper believes that the U'iter deal took it out of that rut, and the price has 
not l)een as low since then as it would have been otherwise. It was no^so wneficial 
at the time because the farmers have but little wheat in May, but it has been bene- 
ficial ever since. ( 737. ) 

Mr. Buxxik, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., does not think dealing in options and 
futures hurts the pri(;e of wheat. Sometimes the producer gets the best of it; for 
the past 2 or 3 years the producer has hatl the benefit of higher-priced wheat than 
he would have had without the future business. The Leiter deal in the spring of 
1898 helped some of the fanners; it injured some people who hail a notion that the 
price was always going to remain high, but those who had good judgment did not 
get caught. The Tanners always compladn that wheat goes up when they have none 
to sell. (856,857.) 

Mr. George says corners are sometimes run appanmtly in the interests of farmers. 
The Leiter deal is the only comer he ever saw that really helped the fanner; he 
thinks that helped the entire country, because wlieat was sold abroad at higher 
prices than would otherwise have been obtained. '(225.) 

2. InjurioiiB effects. (St^ also Bucket nhaps and Bear ^mculatori, XIV., B 14, p. 
cccxxxiii. ) Mr. Brigham believes that iile^timato speculation ^ Ambling in farm 
products on the exchanges tends to injure the farmer. When crops are good the 
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dealers have a motive to hold the prices lower than they should be. Large quantities 
of grain are offered which do not realljr exist) and foreign markets may 1^ influenced 
by the impression that real grain is available in such quantities. Such fictitious grain 
also may oe nominally sold to those in league with the speculators at prices lower 
than the supply would warrant. It is of course impossible to keep prices down long 
when a real shortage exists. The handling of gram on mat^gins especially tends to 
injure the market. The sale of actual grain is not to be considered gambling. The 
witness understands that warehouse and insurance charges are often paid on ficti- 
tious grain, and this burden must ultimately fall on the farmer. The fact that oats, 
com, and barley are less subject to gambling explains the fact that their prices are 
more satisfactory than the price of wheat. 

The witness does not desire to stop legitimate speculation, and recognizes the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing properly between it and grain gambling. Future sales and 
option sales are legitimate, nut “puts” and “calls,” osiiecially those dealt in outside 
of the exchanges, should be suppressed. Many of the lejptimate dealers of the 
exchanges supported the bill liefore Congress for prohibiting such practices. 

The States are unable to l^slate satisfactorily on this subject. Congress can prob- 
ably act under the authority to tax. The right of Congress under the interstate- 
(!ommerce clause of the Constitution is more doubtful. The National Grunge took 
an active part in pushing the Hatch bill before Congreas, and is strongly in favor of 
Fe<leral legislation on this subject. (24-26. ) 

Mr. Dyk also is of the opinion that “grain and cotton gambling” is injurious both 
to the producer and the consumer. Although there are bulls as well as bears on 
every market, the tendency is to depress pri(!C8 at the time of harvest, even thoMh 
they mav be kept up later on. The offering of fictitious grain must have this influ- 
ence, The farmers do not secure correct inmrmation, through the speculators or in 
any other wav, to enable them to know what the prices of their products should be 
and to hold them back when desirable. (97.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, thinks dealing in futures has a 
very bad influence on prices, and ought to lie regulated by stringent laws. If a man 
buys 10.000 bushels ot wheat and controls 60,000, the tendency is to make fictitious 
values, keep up an unrest in prices, and affect the producer injuriously. (331.) 

Mr. Wilson says the farmers of Illinois have no objection to the l^itimate work 
of the board of trade, and realize that it is a necessity; but they think there is no 
advance in selling more wheat in Chicago in a day than is produced in the United 
States in a year, and that the manner in wtiich the speculation iscarricki on at present 
depresses prices as a rule. When the pri(« is raisen by manipulation on the board 
of trade it seldom affects the farmer. At the time of the great corner grain was sold 
in Chicago 36 cents higher than it was sold the same day in Magnolia. The farmers 
call this gambling, and have never been able to see where it benefited the product^r, 
though members of the board of trade have tried to show them that it increased the 
price of their products. Mr. Wilson thinks the large elevator men very largely (on- 
trol the price of wheat in Chicago. (253, 254.) 

Mr. MORAN, president of the National Grain Growers' Cooperative Association, 
desires the abolition of trading in futures, as one of the greatest infiuences destroying 
the value of farm products. In particular, he desires the abolition of bucket shops 
as a destroyer of values. Mr. Moran says his association has no objection to the 
buying of grain to lie delivered at a future date, provided it is actually delivered, but 
objects to the selling of millions of bushels of wheat where never a bushel changes 
hands. Every bushel of “wirtd” wheat put on the market has a tendency to depre- 
ciate the price, by giving foreign buyers the impression that there are immense vol- 
umes of wheat in the elevators. ( 720, 723. ) 

Mr. Graham, president of the North Carolina Fanners* Alliance, has no doubt that 
dealing in futures has much to do with the low price of farm proiiucts, and believes 
that the Government ought to treat such dealing a.s it did the lottorv. (436. ) 

Mr. Weddkrburn believes that the effect of dealing in options and futures is abso- 
lutely ruinous. If a man has a right to sell something ho does not own and never 
exnecds to have, in competition with aidual wffieat and at a lower priw, it is bound 
to bring the price down. The selling of many times as much wheat as is raised, for 
delivery at future dates, makes it necessary for the men who have to deliver the wheat 
to work to keep the price down. Mr. Wedderburn does not believe the opixising 
attempt to k^p the price up works. He says a report of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in the Fifty-second or Fifty-third Congress covers the whole subject in 
the most a<lmirable ana thorough manner. (632. ) 

Mr. Hale thinks speculation in grain and cotton is an injury to the producer. 
(399, ) 

Mr. Peek believes dealing in futures to lie a great drawbai^k to the farmers, “ and 
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it keeps things unsteady." He thinks the prohibition of gambling in futures would 
help the farmers. (461.) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Geoi^a, says grain and cotton gam- 
bling has been very harmful to the farmers of the South and to industry in general. 
Ho believes that if all gambling in futures could be suppressed the price of com- 
modities would advance, and the farmers would be in a much better condition. 
(916.) 

Mr. George thinks it just as possible for a combination of large capitalists to bear 
the market — that is, to sell whenever there is any tendency for prices to advance — as 
to bull the market, and {xjrhaps easier. He thinks that in years of comparative 
plenty prices are depressed too far, and that prices are often depresstKl by the elevator 
men from September to January, when most of the farmers are compiled to sell 
their jpiin. Many dealers buy farm proiluce to carry in cribs, as well as to till iij) 
their city elevators. (225.) 

Mr. Prom, a banker and farm ownerof North Dakota, thinks gambling in “wind" 
does the farmers harm; it sometimes increases the visible supply artificially, and 
therefore lowers the price where the supply dcx^s not exist. Tlie future sale of a(;tu- 
ally delivertnl wheat doe.s not affect the spot price, hut “those .sales aiid purchases 
are made by men who never saw wheat and who have no wheat to sell." Mr. Prom 
thinks it would l)e better for the farming community if the practice were prevented. 
(794.) 

Mr. Brown is of the opinion that dealing in options and futures has a tendency to 
demoralize the prices of (otton, and on the whole to depres.s them. Forty, 50, or 
100 time.s as much cotton is sold in a week on the exidianges as is raised in a year, 
and this apparent greater supply naturally reduces the price. The witness does not 
see the necesv^ity or desirability of future sales, enabling the manufacturer to buy 
cotton before it is raiswl. (74.) 

Mr. liOVF-ioY believes that the excessive production of cotton in the South doubt- 
less has some tendency to keep prices down, but that speculation on the exchanges 
has fully as great an influence. Nineteen out of 20 deals on the exchaiige are ficti- 
tious, and the apparent supply is much greater than the real supply. The witness 
further lielieves tnat there is something m the nature of a combination among buyers 
in the Liverpool markets to fix prices, the comparative al)sence of fluctuations within 
the year pointing somewhat in this direction. (75, 76. ) 

Mr. Miller, secjctary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, says that at times 
values are undoubtedly enhancecl or depreciate<l by dealing in options and futures, 
but is not prepared to say that they affect the farmer in j uri oiisl y i n the long run . (615.) 

Mr. B.arrett does not lielieve that speculation on the exchanges has the slightest 
effect on the price of cotton. (58.) 

Mr. H.\m MONO, a cotton planter of South Carolina, thinks that spt^culation probably 
has a stearlying effect urwn prices, but it Is demoralizing to the planter, liecause he is 
led to take part in it. The people of the South are losing more by betting on cotton 
than by producing it. ( 831 . ) 

8. Selatioii between spot and fatnre prices. — Mr. Pratt, of Alierdeen, S. Dak., thinks 
the sale of “wind" wheat has no effect on the spot price. He admits that the 
I>eiter- Armour deal had some effect on the price of wheat, but not as much as it 
might have hful, bec^iust? the buyers had been grading so liberally that they could 
not get the same grades at Chicago. (728, 729. ) 

Mr. Jumper thinks the price of “wind" wheat has much to do with the actual 
price of wheat on track ana the price paid to the farmers. (730. ) 

Mr. Jumper says the price of wheat on track in Minneapolis is usually from 1 to 3 
cents less than the distant future, but sometimes when there is a scarcity of wheat the 
cash price in Minneapolis will be higher in January tlian the May price. (731. ) 

4. Hedging by millerf.— Mr. Powers says the city men who handle actual wheat do 
less speculation than is popularly supposed. The great mills of Minneapolis, when 
they Duy wheat in the fall, protect themselves ajwinst fluctuations by selling a future 
against it and buying it back when they grind tne wheat. The price at whicdi they 
sell the floor will oe governed by the price at which they buy the option. They arc 
(‘ertain that in the long run the variation in the price of wheat will cause more loss 
than profit, and they make some one else carry the risk. A few years ago the Chicago 
tors used these futures to squeeze the Minneapolis millers. They manipulate 

S in inspection in Chicago, and wonld not take No. 1 Northern, the Minneapolis 
IS equivalant to No. 2 Chiiago, and so forcAjd the price up. f 190. ) 

5. Fropoted legislation.— Mr. S. H. Greeley, of Chicago, believes tnat there should 
be national l^slation affecting railroads, bucket shops, and public Warehouses, which 
would make it impossible for bucket shops to exist. (236, ) 

Mr. Moran says a law should be enact^ to prevent gambling or option dealing in 
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grain. He believes that it would be to the interest of the farmers to have both the 
bucket shops and the boards of trade stop selling options. Gambling in grain is det- 
rimental to the farmers’ interests. (723.) 

Mr. Miller’s j^rsonal belief is that dealing in options and futures is not a crying 
evil requiring serious attention, but he does not claim to represent the average agri- 
culturist of Ohio in this opinion. He has never had any particular confidence in 
legislation for controlling such dealings. (616.) 

€. Prompt and deferred sales.— 1. Wheat.— Mr. Hanley says the necessi- 
ties of the farmer oblige him to market his grain at the time of the year when the 
great volume of grain is being thrown on the market. The farmer himself assists in 
breaking down the price of his own prodm.’ts and plavs into the hands of the specu- 
lators, who juggle the prices so that they are generally lowest when the farmers are 
parting with their grain anrl highest when the farmers have no grain for sale. The 
farmer finds himself at the mercy of the greedy and unscrupulous grain buyers, who 
rob him on grades and dockage. He has no means of intelligence from the General 
Government except that which is often used against his ihterest.s l)y speculators. 
(286.) 

Owing to lack of storage room and their pecuniary circumstances, Mr. Jumper 
says, a large percentage of the farmers are comf)elled to sell their grain within 3 or 4 
months of thrashing time; not more than 60 jK‘r cent of them, however. Mr. 
Jumper thinks the averages show that the price is generally lower during these 
months than at other times. The heA. time to sell wheat, however, is imm^iately 
after thrashing; the experience of every farmer is that he gets the Ix^st price imme- 
diately if he can get to the market first. If he keeps his wheat 6 or 8 months he 
ought to get 3 or 4 cents advance, but there is a loss by mice and rats and shrinkage 
in Oie granary or warehouse, iKJsides the expense of laitting it awav and taking it 
out. (736,739.) 

I’rofessor Davenport says an assistant of his om^e made a study of the l)e8t time to 
niarket wheat, considering interest on its value, damage by rats, Vtc., and found that 
in the previous 20 years there were only 2 or 3 years in which the fanner would 
have gained anything by storing his grain 2 or 3 nionths instead of selling it as soon 
as it was thrashed. (273.) 

Froiii an examinati()n of the wheat prices in Chicago, the greatest speculative mar- 
ket of the world, and in ^linneapolis, th(^ greatest market for the handling of actual 
wheat, ^Ir. Powers finds that by buying ciush Avheat the first of September and hold- 
ing it in storage until the first of May one would lose on an average 2 cents a 
bushel. Throughout the Northwest the boards of trade liave their prices in the 
fall nearly always raised 2 cents above the average which the situation the following 
soring will justify. The farrnei’s ami those a.ssociaU‘d with them are always bulls on 
tlie market. As a rule, the expectation of a rise is md realiz(‘d, and taking the last 
30 yeai*s as a whole, the farmer selling his wheat at harvest receives 2 cents a bushel 
extra, which comes out of the sj^culators. \ great many options are purchased by 
fanners and persons who live in the country, who always think there is going to lie 
a higher price than is actually realized. (1*90.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says nearly all the fanners sell within 3 months after 
thrashing. He thinks 75 per (;ent of the grain is sold at once. Ordinarily there is 
no advantage in holding the grain. The average prii'e fluring the 5 months from 
SeptemlxT to Januarv, inclusive, varies loss than a emit. The only probable advan- 
tage would be to hold the grain until June or July, and by that time the wheat will 
b(j shrunken and the demand reduwHl. (800, 801. ) 

Mr. Pratt, of 7Mx?rdeen, S. Dak., says the farmer, instead of sidling his wheat in 
Rej)t(‘niber, can store it and Ixirrow monev on the receipt, and so carry the wheat. 
Tlu^ bank at Alxirdeen is very gla<l to get these local wheat checks. Mr. Pratt is of 
the opinion that early sales are best, however, even if the farmer has his own gran- 
ary. Mr. Pratt says he has tried both ways and thinks it liethT to sell direct from 
the machine. Those who j)ursue that course have the monev to use, and there is no 
shrinkage and no loss. No man can tell the futim' of grain.* (728, 729.) 

Mr. Budoe, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., siivs that in the fall the jirice is generally 
tat at the beginning. In about 6 weeks the market may drop off, or it may go up. 
Ihe fami^rs generally will not sell when the market giws up; they wait until it goes 
down. Mr. Budge has never seen any indication of any combination to control the 
price wlien the bulk of the wheat is coming in, except that the price generally goes 
down when there is a rush of cars going into Iluluth. (856. ) 

a. Cotton.— Mr. Mosrly, a cotton dealer of Memphis, Wlieves that there has been 
a nuctuation from one-fourth of a I’ciit to 2 cents a pound each season for the past 
decade. His impression is that the averagi^ jirice is lowest lietween the latter part of 
i>ovemlHT and the Ist of January, when the bulk of the crop is being marketed and 
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the receipts anj largest, and when buyers are therefore in no hurry to buy. The 
great trouble with the cotton market in Memphis is that the cotton is rushed into 
the markets in immense volumes in the fall; the farmers ha^te obligations that com- 
pel them to imload their cotton. (515, 616.) 

Mr. White savs a great many farmers in North Carolina hold their cotton for the 
rise in the fall, but a great many have to sell as fast as they pick it to satisfy their 
obligations. (419. ) 

Mr. Barrett says that the prat^tice of giving crop mortgages on nearly the entire 
cotton crop forces it to be placed upon the market within a*»ehort time in October, 
and greatly depresses its price. The average amount received by the farmers of 
Georgia for their cotton in 1898 was a little over 4 cents a pound on the farm. (60. ) 

Mr. Nunnally, of Georgia, testifies that he sold his cotton in one lot in February, 
1900, at 7| cents. He says that not one in ten of the farmers in his locality are able 
to hold their cotton. The fanning is done by small farmers on one or two horse 
farms, on the tenant system. (454. ) 

^Ir. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that tX) per cent of the farmers are compelled to sell 
their cotton in the fall, and that the price always goes up after the cotton is in the 
hands of the broker. (458, 461. ) 

Mr. (fonwix, of Tennessee, siiys a great many people who are not pressed for money 
will take their cotton to market, not caring to take the risk of having it about home. 
(476.) 

Mr. Kyle says the tenants of Mksissippi do not generally hold their cotton for an 
a<lvance, but lie estimates that not more than 25 per cent of the farmers are coin- 
j>elled to sell their cotton iniimHliatelv after harvest. Some landlords take the crop 
of their tenants at market price.sand ((isposcof it later, but he himself has never held 
his cotton. He thinks, as a rule, the prices are as good at the Ixjginning of the season 
as later. (470, 474. ) 

Mr. Graham, pr(*sident of the Cotton Growers’ Association, says the a.ssociation is 
endeavoring to make arrangements .so that farmers ran hold their cotton crop. The 
price of cotton was at a very gotwl figure at the date of Mr. Graham’s testimony 
(March, 1900), but the farmers had nearly all sold out at the close of the crop. (433, 
435.) 

D. middlemeii. — 1. Relation to prices.— Mr. Wilson thinks that the cost of 
transportation is too high, and that there are too many middlemen between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of farm pr^Hlucta. He think.s the consumer is paying about 
wliat he should i)ay, but it costs too much to handle the grain. (249.) 

^Ir. Powers says that in the years 1870 to 1874 it (;o.Mt from 1 to 2 bu.shels of wheat 
to take 1 bushel to Liverj)ool. The farm problem wa.s the elimination of the mid- 
dleman. The fanner reasoned that he ought to have one-half the l)eiiefit of the 
elimination, and the purchaser in Liverpool the other half. He thought there would 
Ije an advance in the price of wheat in Iowa tHjual to one-half of the change in the 
cost of tran-sportation. To-<lay it takes only a little more than half a bushel of wheat 
to take a bushel from Iowa to LiveriKK)!, but so far as the pri(‘e of wheat is (concerned, 
the Wc.stern fanner has gaims^l notliing by the elimination of the middleman. His 
gain is found in the decreased cost of the goixls he purchases. The purchaser of any 
article will always get the benefit of any economic in its manufacture^ transjwrta- 
tion, or handling. The price of wheat is sulistautially w hat it was in the early 
seventies. (181.) 

Mr. H 0 L.ME 8 says fanners are so numerous that they are subiecte^i td severe com- 
petition with one another in the disposal of their proauct«, and are naturally at the 
mercy of middlemen probably more than any other class of jiroducers. The fanner, 
being isolated and lacking cajiital, is unable to reach the consumers direid; the mid- 
dleman buys from him practirally upon commission, thus compelling the fanner to 
supply the capital for his operations, and making him suffer for losses by Iwid ilebta 
and other causes, to say nothing of the freijoent dishonesty of the middleman and 
his false reports as to the prices received. The tobacco buyers visiting a certain 
neighl)orhood are perhaps m tacit or express agreement as to the prices they will 
my, and as the individual farmer can not reach a tobaiwo w'arehouscinan or manu- 
facturer, he is compelled to aricept what the buyers offer. The position of the farmer 
acting alone is economically weak, and one of the reasons why he is discontented is 
because he has fought the nattles of production and trade single handed. (158.) 

Mr. Holmes adds that agriculturists can not get along with the middleman, wno is 
a necesiswry link between the pnjdu(!er and the consumer in all industries; but he 
would like to see the fanner become his own middleman. (162.),^ 

Professor Davenport thinks there is still the feeling among fanners that in the 
sale of their products there are too many middlemen. He tmnks that wheat at 00 
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cents a bushel is harclly compatible with bread at 5 cents a loaf and bran at $15 a 
ton. (268.) , . 

2. Grain bnyeri.— Mr. Geobgb says that m marketing their gram, m order to save 
the middleman’s tolls, the fanners come in contact with the grain buyers, who have 
State associations and a national association, and in a measiire control the prices of 
the grain. (224,225.) • 

8. Commiiiion merclianti.— Mr. Miller says the shipping of Ohio gram to the sea- 
board is done almost entirely by commission men, the larmers getting the going rate 
for their grain where it is sold. The merchants say openly that they have to oro- 
tect themselves against the possibility of being “held up” by taking more than 
would otherwise necessary. (616.) 

Mr. Kstk^hum testifies that commission men in New York often buy the goods 
sent them at the market price, in the case of articles that can be held. In reply to 
the suggestion that farmers might choose men of their own class to buy and sell for 
them, Mr. Ketchum intimates that they might become as bad as the original com- 
mission men. (137.) 

Mr. Olohan, a fruit grower of West Virginia, says he knows some commission 
merchants who are men of the very highest honor and integrity, but shipping to 
commission houses is very uncertain. He thinks they have favorites, perhaps in the 
canning houses, and will often unload a car of fine fruit as being aamaged. Mr. 
Clohan once shipped to Pittsburg, at a time when he expected a drop in peaches, 100 
crates on Monday and 50 crates the following day. The returns from the 50 crates 
were $1.50 a crate, and for the 100 crates about 40 cents. He was notified that the 
100 crates had arrived in the glut, but he was satisfied that there was something 
wrong. 

Mr. Clohan thinks the solution is to hunt out a commission man thought to be 
thoroughly honest and trust him implicitly. It is not wise to change the market fre- 
quently; if some other merchant offers a big price he is going to make it up. (597. ) 

4. Cotton factors and brokers. — Mr. Porter, a cotton broker of Memphis, testifies 
that he buys almost entirely from factors; that is, commission merchants. The 
farmer ships to the factor for sale on (‘ommission ; the factor takes samples and spreads 
them out on his table, and the broker buys from him and sells to mills in New Eng- 
land, Canada, and EurofX}. Mr. Porter prefers buying from the factor rather than 
from tlie farmer, because it is less trouble. He says it is undoubtedly an advantage 
to the farmer to employ a factor. The cotton factor’s commission is 2J per cent, 
and he frequently makes more than the broker, his profit being certain and the 
broker’s very doubtful. (480, 481.) 

Mr. Porter says the cotton brokers sell on firm orders, at a certain price landed at 
the mill, and make what they can out of it; they have to calculate freight, drayage, 
etc. Competition is so keen that their profit is practically a fixed brokerage. (482. ) 


E. Local markets.— 1 . Importance of home markets.— Mr. Ketchum, of New 
Jersey, thinks the American farmer is deiieudent upon a goo<l home market. . In 
selling to foreign countries he competes with the cheap labor of those countries. 
An increasing city population Ixjnefits the farmer by increasing his market. ( 135, 136. ) 

Mr. Powers says the (capacity to consume i.s a factor slowly modifying prices, hav- 
ing far greater influence with certain articles than with others. The amount of 
bread and breadstuffs used for human food varies but little, but the consumption of 
strawberries and other fruits may increase enormously w ith but little decrease in the 
consumption of other things. Minneapolis, as a center of consumption and distribu- 
tion for the Northwest, has shown a doubling of fruit sales once in 3 years, or 8 times 
as fast as the population. The amount of canned fniits, vegetables, fisli, and meat 
consumed in this country, measured in quarts and pints, is very great, being equal 
*to the total consumption of al(H)h<»lic liquors, though canning l)egan only about 1865 
or 1870. The relief of agriculture must come partly from an increased consumption 
of these things, which represent a relatively large amount of labor. The increased 
demand for these luxuries in the Unite<l States means about as much to the farmer 
as increased exports. (186, 187.) 

Mr. Stockwell says home markets are the sources upon which New England agri- 
culture must rely for its profits. The more {>eople and industries and the more 
pros^rous the industries, the l)etter it is for those who furnish the home-market 

E rcjducts. The laborers of New England are the consumers. They usually have 
irge fiimilies, and the farmer and the market gardener are the ^ners. This diversi- 
fies agriculture and draws it into more profitable channels. The old lines of am- 
culture have passed away near these centers of population; it is the market garden 
and improvea methods that are now prt)fitable, and because of this agriculture is 
more profitable in New England— certainly in Massachusetts— than a few years ago. 
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Mr. Batc'ueldku als() saya that the New England farinoi'a are almost altogether 
dei)endent upon local markets; they exjwrt very little. The vt‘getabies, fruits, etc., 
rai^ in New Hampshire are mostly used in the cities of that State. Whatever 
U^islation is possible to increase the local markets will Ix^ pf benefit to the farmers. 
(40,42.) 

Mr. Prom thinks a man- engaged in' manufacturing in Chicago would consumemore 
Dakota farm prcxlucts than one similarly engaged in Ix)ndon. The American laborer 
lives better than* the Euroixan, and the latter buys his agricultural supplies from 
several countries. (794.) 

Mr. Wedderrurn thinks the horticulturist, dairyman, i)«ultryman, and vegetable 
farmer probably have an incR'a^tingly valuable lioine market, by reason of the large 
maniifa(?turing, miping, and tninsportation industries of the country; but that the 
ijien wdio pnxluce wheat, corn, cotton, an<l tobacco have not, because the prices are 
fixtxl at Liver|X)ol, and the surplus fixes the price. The prices of prodmjts which 
are not exp(^rte<l, such as butter, eggs, (‘abbages, etc., are lixed at home. (029, 630.) 
Mr. Spe.\r .‘jays the main market for Vermont farm ])roducts is Boston. (407.) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J., .says the main bulk of agricultural products 
from lii8.se<‘tion got‘s to or through Philadelphia, though some shippers ship to New 
York and Boston and along the Delaware Kiv(‘r. Fairly potatoes and watermelons 
art^ shippcnl all through northern Pennsvlvania and New York, as well as to Boston. 
(127.) 

■ JMr. Prom says the North Dakota farmers can not sell their grain in North Dakota; 
that is the great trouble with them. The increase of population of Western towns 
and cities would not help the grain market so much as it would aid the farmer in 
diversifying his crop, and in raising chickens, garden truck, sheep, and stock. Mr. 
Prom does not see how' manufacturing can develoj) in North Dakota because of the 
absence of fuel and power. (794. ) 

2. Need of facilities for direct marketing of products. — A(‘<’ording to Mr. Dvb, .secre- 
tary of the New Jerse> State Board of Agriculture, a .sj.)ecial nee<l of the farmers is 
that city authoritie.s should provide Ixtter facilities for marketing truck prodiu'ts 
directly by the owner. At present the poorer cla.sses in the citie.s have to get their 
v<>getables largely from hucksters, and they are accordingly often stale and unfit to 
eat. Direct marketing by the pnxlucers is dillicult because of the large numlKT of 
hucksters and other dealers. (91.) 

F. Cooperation In tlie iiiarkctini; of protliietM.— 1. Need of organisa- 
tion. — It seems to Mr. Whitney that the introduction of business methods and 
organization in the marketing of cro|)s is one of the mo.^ im|)ortant factors in the 
reclamation of abandoned laiuls and the intro<luction of new crops. The succe.'js of 
the truck industry at Norfolk is largely <lue to tin* sj>lendi<l organization <»f growers 
and to the way in which truck farmers plaite their (Tops in ciTtain markets acirord- 
ing to the demand, an e.SiJential thing in truck farming, Ixuau.'Jc V(*getables must lx* 
sold aa soon a.s they reach maturity for whatever they will bring. The »>rganiza- 
tion gets daily return.'j of the market c(>nditions in different cities, and is able to 
divide the crops and shit) them accordingly. ( 87 m. ) 

Mr. Whitney calls stiecial attention to the iiece.'^.sity of considering the }xssibility 
of marketing fruit. The problem has been solved to a considerable extent bv mar- 
keting it in a dried and (aimed condition. The exportation of dried truit is 
incn;^a.*jing in importance, (*.«|H*cially on the Pacific coast, where large quantities of 
fruit are fxing con.signed to (diina and Japan, f 877, 878. ) 

Mr. Keddini; says there is need of coo|)eration and education to show the farmer 
that he should not sidl his products for less than a fair market value. The butchers 
in Georgia pay cents a [Kiiind for steers and sell them for 4J to 5 cents, or 6 or 7 
cents for d ressed lx*ef . (447.) 

Mr. Ager suggests that the prices of farm products might lie contnilleil in some 
instances by combinations of farmers shipping to certain points. He thinks the for- 
mation of a tnist to rt*gulate the prices of farm pnKlucts would lie a g(xxi thing for 
the farmers, but is the last thing they would lx able to acrcornplish. ft would lx the 
worst trust in existeinx, if it could lx formed, laxause i>eople have to have some- 
thing to eat. The Grange has never fonnally discussed the formation of a tnist. 
(111.) 

Mr. Hale says there is a combination among part of the fniit growers in Georgia, 
but it has not l)een of very great psistance except in bringing them together and 
getting them acquainted. There is need for cooiij^tion in distribution, especially 
among the smaller growers. To gid the best service they must be able to load full 
cars promptly and ship promptly. (399. ) ^ 

2. MUk ^odaoert* Union.— AimJng the associations of farmers, commonly termed coop- 
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erative, which he deems to i)e virtually trusts, Mr. Holmes mentions th(‘ Milk Pro- 
ducers' Union which supj)lie8 Boston with milk. The dealers in Boston have had 
an association for some time, and the farmers were at a disadvantage until they 
formed an association for the purpose of dealing through their representatives with 
the representatives of the Boston Milk Dealers’ Union. Representatives of both 
organizations meet every year and agree u|)on prices for the remainder of the year. 
This arrangement is satisfactory to both parties, and the individual farmer finds him- 
self in a much better position than fonnerly. (168.) 

Mr. Aoer testifies that there if. a milk dealers’ trust in New York City, formed to 
handle milk and get it from the dairymen at its own price. Through the influence 
of the American Agriculturist the farmers have formed the Five Stattfs Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, with agencies at nearly every point on the lines that ship milk 
into New York City. They have a man in New York to tell them how much milk 
should come from each station, and by keeping the surplus off the market they 
obtain fair prices. They maxle a contract with the New York syndicate to furnish 
milk at $1.17 per 100 pounds, whereas they were formerly getting only 80 cents, or 
al)Out 2 cents a quart in summer and 3 cents in winter. The association puts up 
creameries and cream separators at various stations. ( 11. ) 

Mr. Dye says that in 1898 a movement was started by Mr. Myrick, editor of the 
American Agriculturist, to organize the “Five Statet. Milk Association.’’ Its aim 
was to combine the milk producers and to control the output of milk so that there 
should l)e no more than enough to satisfy the daily demand in New York. The 
project has not yet succeeded and Mr. Dye doubts if it ever will. A similar effort 
in Philadelphia a few years ago finally failed. (99. ) 

Mr. Ketciium says the Five States Milk Association, with headquarters in New 
York, affects the extreme northern counties in New Jersey, but he has been told 
I June, 1899) that it is hardly in working order and has not yet accomplished much. 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., thinks there is no milk trust among the farmers 
in his section of the Htate. (126.) 

3. Fruitgrowers’ associations. — Mr. Holmes says the California fmit grow’ers have 
been compelltKi to form a trust for the purpose of suppressing comjie^tition among 
IhemHelves, getting lowi^r freight rates, finding responsible customers, and getting 
remumjrative price.s. The fruit growers of Santa Clara Valley, for instance, have 
organized an excliange, with an expert manager, acquainte<l with the conditions of 
the market, to make their sales for them. Numerous fruit associations have grown 
up all along the Pacific coast, and they are coordinated by a central exchange in 
San Francisco. There is no other such immense fruit trust in this country, but 
there are smaller ones in Florida and in western New York, New Jersev, Ohio, 
Michigan, and nearly all the other fruit-growing States. The associations requires cash 
for sales, and those which conduct a buying business do not as a rule buy on creilit. 
Mr. Holmes does not understand that thew; organizations undertake to lessen the 
product, and does not think they have raised the price of farm prwlucts, but they 
have reduced the cost of transportation. The cooperative marketing of fruit lias 
Iwen developed to a great extent along the Atlantic coast from New York City to 
Florida, and on the Pacific coast it has lieen developed to a great extent in “the 
truck-rarden business as well as in the fruit business. (168, 169, 162, 163.) 

Mr. Dye says the combinations of fruit growers in California control a large pni- 
{Kirtion of the total output of fruit. They are not in the nature of trusts and do not 
seek to regulate prices, but merely cooperate in shipping and in pualiing the sale of 
fruit. (97,98.) 


Sonthmi CcUifornin Fruit Exclum^e.—Mr. Naft/xier describes the Southern Cali, 
fornia Fruit Exchange as a cooperative organization of citrus-fruit growers engagi^ 
in marketing oranges, lemons, and grape fruit for its members. The fruit is markete<l 
hir all memliers alike on a level basis of cost. The exchange confines itself to the 
liurchase of the necxsssary supplies for packing and to the business of shipping and 
selling. It consists of 11 members, all ot whom are directors, nominated by district 
e xchanges. The organization is a marketing agency for the local or district exchanges, 
which in some instances are incorporated under the cooperative law, but in most 
iiiHtances are regular statutory cor^rations. Each niemfo contracts to leave his 
fruit for the seawn under the control of the organization, to Iw markeUni entirely 
under its direction. The object of the organization was primarily to avoid the dis- 
asters of the commission system. Prior to the organization of the exchange fruit was 
sold to a limited extent f. o. b. California; but in a very large number of cases it was 
consigned to commission houses in various cities to be sold for account of the shipjier. 
This proved disastrous to California citriLs-fruit growers because of the long distance 
from markets, the possibility of decay,* etc. The organization was effected for the 
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purpose of taking the marketing of the product out of the hands of the middlemen 
and substituting an independent system under the absolute control of the growers. 
The organization was incorporated in 1895. Before that, for two years, there hjui 
been a compact among the growers, and they attempte<i to sell f. o. b. California, 
but with very ^or success, and in 1895 the present corporation established its own 
agencies to sell the fruit delivered. The goods are forwarded to the agents of the 
exchange, who are in nearly all cases salaried men (the exchange has over 20 salaried 
officers in the principal cities of the country), and are offered to the trade in the 
regular course of busineas at the best prices obtainable. The organization began with 
alx)ut 25 per cent of the crop and now' has about 50 per cgnt, and fruit gmwers are 
still steaciilv joining. With 50 per cent of the crop Ixiyona its control it is not able 
to (ontrol the distriDution of the fruit; but being able to put a liberal supply in any 
market at any time, it can exercise a very pow'erful influence over the conditions of 
the market. The exc^hange does not have any of the ordinary features of a trust. 
It does not attempt to control production in any way. Independent producers still 
reach the markets through their ow'ii brokers. 

Some of the agents sell, under the<lirection of the exchange, dried fruit and canned 
fruits for other (^ooj^rative associations of grow'crs; but this business is not under the 
control of the exchange in California. 

The advantages accruing to the producer from the exchangt^ are that they get their 
fruits sold at iK'tter average pri(‘es and sustain smaller losst\s than under the commis- 
sion system. Before it was organized the fruit was hanilled in a haphazard manner 
through commi.ssion men, and in very many ca.ses the grower, guaranteeing all 
chaiges, came out in debt, as sometimes’ still Kapj)en8 with those w'ho contract with 
commission Anns. Values were depreciated and th(‘ fruit-growing industry w'as in 
a very bad condition. It is now' in a sound condition, though it has its fluctuations 
like any business in agricultural products. 

Through the association every sort of information is given to the grow'ers as to 
w’hat is desirable in the markete, the class of fruit, chara(;ter of package, manner of 
handling, etc., and thus, to a certain extent, influences are brought to liear on the 
growers to do good work. (945-948.) 

Mr. Naftzger says most of the local associations have w'hat they call a Christmas 
pool of oranges, or a monthly jkk)! of oranges or lemons, although some associations 
pool for the w'hole season. If it is a montlily pool, the manager of the association 
will send out notice to the growers who are memlx*rs of the a'^ciation to bring 10 
or 15 per cent of the crop, as the case may be. The fruit is brought into the i)a(;king 
hoase and a ticket is issued for it. The fruit is then culled and graded as to w hether 
it is fancy, choice, or standanl. When the fruit of that month’s [mx)! has l)een mar- 
keted, the money is distributed pro rata among the growers w'ho W'ere in the pool. 
All members have the opportunity to go into every ix)ol and get the advantage of 
all markets at all seasons on a level basis. They may agree among themselves as to 
separate pools, or they may agree that each man’s fruit shall be handled for his 
separate account If a man is dissati.«fied with the methods of his association he can 
file his complaint and have an investigation, or at the end of the season he can go 
into another association; but there are ver^ fdw’ complaints. (9fl9. ) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that the exchange is organized with a nominal capital stock 
of $10,000. It has no capital paid up except w’hat it has in office furniture and fix- 
tures, amounting to a few thousand dollars. It buys nothing but pai’king materials 
for the local exchanges, who pay for them on delivery, and remiires little or no 
capital. At the end of each month the local exchanges are called upcni to pay for 
w'nat is estimated to be the exj^enses of the month, and the aciiounts arfe adjust^ at 
the end of the season, all fruit being assessed alike for the actual expenses of opera- 
tion. (948. ) 

Mr. Naftzger doubts whether the effect of the exchange has lieen to increase the 

E rice to the consumer at all. The object in organizing was to save the losses and 
jssen the expenses between the producers and consumers, and to create a wider dis- 
tribution ana consumption of the product. With the increase of the product the 
level of prices falls from year to vear. (949.) 

Otfier fruit amciations.— Mr, Naftzgek testifies that there are 2 other cooperative 
organizations in California dealing in pnines and raisins. The Cured Fruit Associa- 
tion devotes itself chiefly to prunes, the Raisin Growing Association entirely to 
raisins. These associations are similar to the Sfmtbem California Fruit Exchange, 
except that they undertake to establish an arbitrary price f. o. b. California. Previous 
to the organization of these 2 companies the pnine and raisin trades were both in a 
very liad condition. The raisin association, having operated some 3 years under its 
present form, has done a very good business. The prune associa^on began opera^ 
tions in 1900, and has had very great difficulty. There was a large quantity of the 
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product which it did not control, and the establishment of prices f. o. b. California 
enabled the outsiders to shade the association price. Mr. Naftzger rej^rds the 
attempt to fix an f. o. b. price as impracticable and as the source of the ditficulties 
of both these associations. He believes the products must t>e marketed at whatever 
price the consumers will pay. (948, 949. ) 

Mr. Turnbull says that there is at San Jose what is called the California Cured 
Fruit Association. He believes it handles only raisins and prunes. Of prunes it 
Imndles about 3,000,000 pounds a year. It is said to fix a price on prunes and to 
refuse to sell them for less. The condition of the prune and raisin industries was 
very low before the association was fonned, and now the raisers are doing fairly 
well. Mr. Turnbull believes the association sells its goods through its own agencies. 
(984.) 

Mr. Hale says there is a peach growers’ oiijanization at Deckertown, Sussex Count>;, 
N. J., that has marketed the crop to fairly good advantage. He also refers to a simi- 
lar association at Hammonton, N. J. (399.) 

4 . Difflcnlties of cooperative fruit eelling. — Mr. Cixihan says it is hard to combine 
in the shipping of fruit, because the farmer is no more honest than anyone else, and 
some farmer may put his knotty and wonny fruit into the car. The selection of the 
fruit is a difficult tning to arrange. (597. ) 

O. Yarloui matters afTcctlnff farmers.— 1. Heed of eoonomies in prodno- 

tlon and distribution. — Mr. Holmes says that in order to hold his footing in the face of 
declining prices the farmer has needed to depend iij>on ( I ) reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, (2) cheap transportation faxulities, (3) an increase of product, and (4) com- 
binations to keep up or increase farm prices. (156.) 

2. Farm accounts. — Mr. Flanoeiw, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New 
York, says that some of the farmers of the State, especially the younger ones who 
have Ix-en educated at the agricultural college and many who are taking the advice 
of the institute workers, keep accounts with their crops, so that they know at the 
end of the year whether they are profitable or not. Many are learning to apply 
tests periodically to the milk of each cow, so that they know which cows are return- 
ing a profit and which should be got rid of. (995. ) 

Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., says a system of time cards is used in that section; 
at the end of the month the foreman charges up the w ork done by every man and 
horse on the farm, showing just what is charged to each crop. Mr. Norris lielieves 
the nearer fanners come to a correct system of accounting the l)etter they will do. 
As a nile the farmers in his section know how much money they put into their 
business. (321.) 

3. Agriculture by amateurs.— Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, 
New York, refers to llriarcliff Farm as one of the many that are run by men w’ho 
spend upon them money which they make elsewhere. He dex^s not sav they are 
generally unprofitable, but tliev are nin rather for pride than for financial gain. A 
number of them do not pay. (998, 999.) 

4 . Farmers’ purchases.— Professor Davenport does not think the farmers feel the 
p^rejudice against the middlemen from w'hom they buy that they did 20 years ago. 
The large merchants have sought out the farmers,* have sent traveling meri to them, 
and have dealt with them directly. The farmers come into diret^t relations with the 
trianufacturers, and have learn eii that their local <iealer8 will order goods for them 
in large cash orders at rates considerably Ijelow' the retail price. He thinks the 
farmer pays cash more than formerly and buys in larger quantities. (268.) 


Xin. TKANSPOBTATION. 

A. Rolatlon of transportation to Ilf rt€ul1urc.—l. Xflbot of freight rates 
m land values. — Mr. Whitney says the value of farm lands is often controTletl to a 
jonsiderable extent by the rates of freight locally applicable. The building up of 
igricultural industries in certain localities may lx? prevented by the impracticabuity 
)f marketing the products profitably on account of the distance or expense. The 
)r()(lucts of Florida have to 1x5 rushed to the Northern markets on the fast freight or 
:>assenger schedule in ventilated refrigerator cars and placed on the market in the 
ihortest possible time, and it requires a very close calculation in many cases to 
letermine whether it is possible to send a crop North with any profit. The develop- 
nent of the truck industry in southern Maryland was very great a few years ago, 
>ut the product had to he sent by river steamers to the Northern market, and the trans- 
xirtation service was so irregular and the time consumed in getting the crop deliv- 
ered at Baltimore, Washington, or Philadelphia became so great that Uie industry 
vas given up on large areas for that reason. (865. ) 
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2. Development of new territory by railroads. — Mr. Buixie, of (Irand ForkfH, N. Dak., 
states tliat 20 or 25 years ajjo what is now North Dakota was little less than a j^rtion 
of what wjis formerly known as the American Desert. The Indian and the Duffalo 
roamed at will over the western part of the Territory, where intelligent citizens are 
now tilling the soil, raising stock, mining coal, etc. The cause of the transformation 
Mr. Budge finds in a large degree in the developing j^ower of the railroad systems. 
The companies realize that the welfare of the people is their welfare, and do what- 
ever they feel they can retisonahly afford to do toward developing^ the country by 
extending branches, fo.stering industries, affording rt'asonahle shipping facilities, and 
granting fair rates of shipment. Branches are often opwated at little or no profit. 
Increaseil e(]uipiiient and fast trains make it possible to handle the enormous amount 
of grain on the short notice which is necessary under present conditions. Rates on 
the leading })roducts have been steadily reduced until now wheat is carried from 
Grand Forks to Duluth for 8^ cents a bushel. Twenty years ago it would have cost 
17 or 18 cents. (848.) 

3. River navigation in North Dakota.— Mr. Buikje says river navigation has not 
developed to any great extent in North Dakota, because there are only two rivers of- 
sufficient size to’ warrant the u.se of lH>ats — the Red River of the North and the Mis- 
souri. The navigatit)n is carried on by small flat-bottomed steamboats and freight 
barges, and for yeai-s considerable freight has l)een carried on these two rivers. On 
the Missouri the’ freight is very <liversifi<‘<l, building materials and provisions coming 
in and grain and coal going out. The chief impediments to navigation are the sand 
bars, which are h»rme<l lHH*ause<»f the shallow water and wide banks. Before the 
railroad reached the Red River Valley there was considenible freight of all kinds 
carrie<l by boat from Fargo and other points, but sinc(Ghe railroads l)egan operatiiig 
the river freight has been redu(‘ed to little else than grain. Mr. Budge gives a state- 
ment of the amount of grain handled annually by the Red River Transportation 
Company, which does about two-thirds of the shipping on thatjiver, from 1895 to 
1900, inclusive, showing that it varietl from 217,!k54 bushels in 1897 to 510,875 bushels 
in 1899. In river transportation the siime rates })revail iw by rail, ami many points 
are reachwi more ea.'^ily tlian by rail. (844, 845. ) 

Xeeikd river iwprorrment)<.— ^Ir. Budge .'<ays the channel of the MiKsouri River should 
l>e dre<iged and j>rovided with a series of pile bars, similar to those placed in the 
UpjKir Missii^sippi, to confine and narrow the stream. This would extend the river 
navigation, develop the adjacent country, ami prevent destructive flo(Mls. A .series 
of bars and locks on the Red and Red liike rivers would also not only ai<l naviga- 
tion imt would j>revent disastroiw flojKis and 1 h 5 of value as a sanitary precaution, 
since in the late summer and fall the stream is very low, sluggish, and charged with 
impuritie.s. Many towns which depend upon the river for water have suffered from 
this cause, and (rraml Forks was forced to put in a filtering svstem. A series of locks 
and dauhs would l>o com|)aratively ine.\p«?nsive, l>ecau.<e the l)anks are generally high 
enough and the river channel is very narrow. Mr. Budge submits a statement show- 
ing the fluctuation in the flow of the Red River of the North in each year from 1896 
to 1900, inclusive. (844,845.) 

4. Electric railways. — Mr. Sce.ar, of Vermont, predicts that the building of good 
roads and electric roads through that State, doing away with much of the isolation of 
farm life, will l>e an imf>ortant conHi<leration in the next 20 years. (402. ) 

Mr. Maoie says there are ik> elec^tric railways running into the country from Eliza- 
beth and Newark which can l)e use^l forshiiming (June, ]89tl), but the question is 
being agitated. One tan travel by trolley all the w’ay from Elizal^th to Passaic. 
( 101 .) 

The machinery of the street railways in cities after midnight l)eing practically idle 
and the streets practically vacant, Mr. DoixtE recommended in 1891 that these roads 
be extended and authorized and required to carry perishable food i)r(Khict8 to mar- 
ket. The cars could be brought up to the city limits in the daytime and held there 
until al^ut midnight and then taken througn the streets of the city to the various 
markets, commission liouses, etc. Mr. Dodge hoped that this system w'ould Ixi intro- 
duce<1 by public enter[)rise and aided as the c.anal system was, but ho now thinks it 
should be done by private enterprise. (701. ) 

While a mernlx*r of the Ohio lemslature Mr. D<xlcc} had a law passed authorizing 
the use ohdectric railway tracks for the carriage or farm products. He maintains 
that the owners of abutting property ought not to have power to forbid the use of 
the streets for this purpose. He thinks the exiieriment has succeediHl very well in 
the city of Cleveland. (702. ) 

The difficulty with electric trolleys, according to Mr. Dodge, is tliat they require 
too expensive a central plant where there is wmparatively littjetraffic; it is necessary 
to liave a vehicle containing its own [xiwer. Various machines propelled by other 
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power than eloctririty have iK^en developed, but the first great trouble was th(‘ir 
exeessivt* weight. A heavy vehicle requires a heavy substructure, which makes the 
(jost of road improvement prohibitive. It is necessary to have a vehicle that does 
not weigh any more than it carries. (698, 699. ) 

Mr. Dodge says that very commonly the vehicle weighs alxmt ^ much as the bur- 
den it carries, but he thinks tliat the improvement of roadbeds will lead to the light- 
ening of vehicles in proportion to the load. He believes it possible to make a 
4-whecled vehicle that will safely carry 10 times its weight. He has experimented 
with iiKKlels, and has produced a model of a vehicle for use on electnc railways 
wliich will carry 20 times its weight. (693, 702.) 

5. Railroad facilities for agricultural products.— Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says 
the Great Northern road gives good shipping facilities in the fall, the main shipping 
season. A stock car crii be obtained at any time. (795.) 

Sheep (ind Greeley tcistifies that 12 years ago it took one-third more 

time to get a sheep from South Dakota to Chicago than it does now. There are now 
iHjtUir facilities, better cars, and better facilities for ocean shipments. Many sheep 
now go from Wt. Paul for export. Mr. Grecdey says refrigerator cars are us^ more 
by South American and Australian than by American shc‘ep growers, and suggests 
that if they had not bci*n invented American mutton would, nevertheless, go to 
Europe aiui get better prices than it does. (943.) 

i'Vitj/— (V/h/finim.— Mr. Naftzger complains that the California fruit growers have 
experienced an insullicienc;y of transportation facilities, particularly in 1900 and 1901. 
In 1900 the green fruit shippers were*, unable to market all of their product for want 
of transportation, and during the following winter the citrus fruit growers were 
unable to market all of their oranges. The railroad people themselves have esti- 
mated that 3,000 curloads of oranges were lost for want of transportation facilities. 
In some cases the fruit was thrown away entirely. About 200 carloads of fruit a day 
should go out from southern California from the middle of January until the Ist of 
May; but the railroads were entirely unable to haul that number. They hauled 
an average of about 150 cars a day a part of the time, but some of the time fell to an 
average of about J20 cars. The particular difficulty was a shortage of engines. Mr. 
Naftzger is assured by President Hayes, of the Southern Pacific, and President Ripley, 
of the Santa Fe, tliat ample facilities will be provided in the future. Ordinarily, in 
j)revious years, it took about 12 days to send fruit from California to New York, but 
this last year it took as long as 20 or 25 days, and much of the fruit decayed in 
transit. (955, 956. ) 

(}e(mfm.--^\r. Hale testifies that refrigerator cars are used in shipping fruit from 
(ieoigia. Peaches are packed in (irates holding 6 4-quart baskets, of which about 500 
are packed in a refrigerator car. Some fruit growers have taken the cars belonging 
to the railroads and attempted to do their own re-icing along the line, but better service 
is obtained by contracting with the refrigerator cRr comiianies, who own their cars and 
reice them. The Southern Railroad and the Central Railroad of Georgia have given 
the fruit growers very fast time and charged a pretty good rate for it, but Northern 
rates are exorbitant as compared with the Southern’s. The railroads make a special 
jieach ratti of $265 a car to New York, which is the same to all fruit growers whether 
they ship 1 carload or 200. Mr. Hale estimates that the Southern Railroad brings 
80 j)er cent of the Georgia fieaches to the northeastern part of the United Stat^, 
turning the freight over to the Pennsylvania road at Washington. (378.) 

Mr. llale says there is a general improvement in transixirtation in the ^uth. The 
railroads he has come most in contact with are willing to do everything possible to 
foster new industries. They carry freight to New York from Fort Valley, Ga., in 
48 to 50 hours. Mr. Hale complains of excessive rates on the Northern roads. On 
the car that goes 1,000 miles to New York for $265 the charge is $90 more to Boston 
and $70 to Hartford, a distance of 110 miles. (398. ) 

Mr. Hale says the railroatls make a rate on fine fruits of $265 a car of alxtut 24,000 
j>ounds from Georgia to New York City, and $90 more to Boston. Watermelons 
they have to carry at a very low' rate or they mild not do any business. Georgia 
fruit growers pay far more proportionately than California. (390. ) 

Went Virginut.— Mr. Clou an, a fniit grower of Martinsburg, W. Va., says the trans- 
portation fainlities from that section are excellent. The time is 3 or 4 hours to Wash- 
ington, about 6 hours to Philadelphia or Pittsbu^, 8 or 9 hours to New’ York, and 
about 12 hours to Cleveland. By wiring the fniit growers can generally learn the 
condition of the market and ship accordingly. Those who have laige shipments use 
the fast freight, and the biggest growers now cut their own ice and ice their own 
cars, the Allegheny Orchant Company having shown that that is the best way. (696. ) 

Shipment of fruit bv express.— Mr. Cixihan says fruit keeps better in refrigerator cars 
than when shipped by express, but it is necessary to have a carload in oroer to ^p 
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in a refrigerator car. It coats about 17 cents a crate to ship fruit to New York in 
refrigerator cars, while bv express, without refrigeration, it costs from 60 to 60 cents. 
The difference between the two rates is a great deal more than the profit, so that 
whatever can not be sold ‘in the local market might as well be thrown away. Mr. 
Olohan declares that this is the greatest drawlmcx to the small grower. The fruit 
growers are attempting to overcome the difficulty. Eight or 9 nave planted some 
40,000 trees at the same time with the intention of cooperating and shipping by tlie 
carload when the trees bear. (596, 604. ) 

Mr. Clohan says there are two express companies doing business in his locality. 
At one station where there is only one company the rate on fruit is 10 cents less a 
crate than a few miles away where there is competition. Mr. Clohan has sometimes 
hauled his fruit 15? miles to get the advantage of the lower rate. He explains the 
discrepancy on the supposition that the two companies make an arbitrary tariff and 
agree not to cut rates. The general opinion among the farmers is that the express 
rates are excessive and unreasonable. (603. J 

Refrigeration rates.— ^r. Naftzger says fruit is shipped from California in privately 
owned refrigerator cars, operated under contracts witn the railroads. The railroads 
get the cars at prac*tically no cost to themselves, and permit the car lines to make an 
excessive tariff which the railroail.H collect from the shippers for them. This condi- 
tion of things has been attacktnl before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
case was pending at the date of Mr. Naftzger’s testimony (June, 1901). The existing 
contracts expire in the autumn of 1902, and the railroad managers promise that they 
will not lie renewed. During the life of the present ( ontracits there have been 3 
refrigerator ^r coin|)anies — the Santa F4 Refrigerator Line, more or less under the 
Santa F4 Railroad itself, which owns part of the I'ars and leases part of them; the 
California Fruit Express, owned by Mr. Earle, the hea<l of the Earle Fruit Company, 
and the Fruit Growers’ Express, owned by Armour & Co. The California Fruit 
Express was recently reported to have lieen sold to Armour & Co., but it was still 
operated as a separate fine at the date of M r. Naftzger’ s testimony. These refrigerator 
cars are operate in the fruit and vegetable business exclusively, except on the wc^st- 
bound trip, when they are held for loads of other freight. 

The refrigerator linet ^ree to furnish the initial carriers certain numbers of cars, 
the carriers paying nothing for the tars for detjiduous fruits, and the car comi>anies 
maintaining the cars and paying insurance and taxes, and getting no mileage until 
the cars reach the terminal of the Southern Pacific or a corr^ponding point on tlu^ 
Santa Fe. In the citrus fruit traffic they get three-fourths of a cent a mile, the 
usual refrigerator mileage one way to these same points. After leaving these points, 
or getting onto connecting lines, they have the usual rate of mileage. The remgera- 
tor cars get their compensation out of an excessive refrigeration tariff which tlie rail- 
roads collect as part of the expense bill and pay over to them. 

A car going from Los Angeles to New' York on the Southern Pacific is refrigerated 
first at liOs Angeles, again at Truckee or Boca, at Ogden, and once between Ogilen 
and Chicago, or at or near Chicago, and possibly once Ijetween Chiirago and New 
York, d^nding upon the w eather and the amount of ice in the bunkers at Chicago. 
For deciduous fruit, w’hich is sliipj)ed in warmer weather, more frequent icing is 
required, and the rates are much higher than on citrus fruits. 

The refrigerator tariff made by the car comjninies is graduated. In the case of 
citrus fruit, the first rate, covering Western points, is $60; the rate for icing the cars 
from California to Chic^o is $75 a car; the maximum rate to Boston and New 
England points is $95; it was fonnerly $90. The freight rate, at $1.5J5 a hundred, 
with a minimum of 26,000 pounds, is about $325 a car to New England. The South- 
ern California Fruit Exchange for 2 years leased and operated its own cars in order 
to compete with the Earle Fruit Company, which had a car line, and with another 
company which was understood to have the benefit of the Armour line, and found 
the average cost of refrigeration to be $46 a car on the $76 rate and $60 a car on the 
$90 rate. Both President Hayes and President Ripley have said to Mr. Naftzger 
that they considered the refrigerator rates excessive and that steps would be taken 
to reduce them. Mr. Naftzger believes it to be the policy of the Santa Fe to put on 
its own refrigerator cars, of which it now owms a good ma^. 

Mr. Naftz^ is informed that up to last year the Santa Fe carried less than 10 per 
cent of the refrigerator cars west empty. They were held at various points for loads, 
and freight was transferred to them out of other cars. ( 960-058. ) 

Mr. Naft^r calculates that the freight on a box of lemons from Los Angeles to 
New York City is $1.05 and the cham for refrigeration 30 cents. Galifomia lemons 
brini^ about $2.60 per box of 800 in New York, or a little less than a cent apiece; 
late in the season they bring a little more than a cent apiecef’ If a box sells at 
$2.70 the railroad gets half. Mr. Naftzger thinks it safe to say that the carriers get 
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at present approximately half the gross proceetia of California fruit sales of citrus 
fruits. The California fruit growers can not put their fruit in New York as cheaply 
as the Florida fruit growers can. (959. ) 

Refrigerator cars and cold^air funnel8.--MT. Hale does not think the cold-air funnel 
is a commercial success as yet. He once experimented with a car so equipped, but 
it was poorly handled at the farther end of the line. It was claimed that the road 
did not handle it properly because it had an interest in having the refrigerator cars 
maintained. Mr. Hale believes, however, that it will be possible to do away with 
the heavy refrigerator car and save the hauling of tons of ice. (398. ) 


B. Freight cliargci.— 1 . The decline in freight rates.— Mr. Holmes says trans- 
portation has done great things for the fanner. The freight rate on wheat per bushel 
from Chicago to New York has decreased from 32i cents to 12 cents since 1867. The 
all-rail rate on a bushel of corn from Chic^o to New York was 36 J cents in 1858 and 
ll‘i cents in 1897. The reduction in freight rates has given the farmers a world 
market, and has created foreign competitors and made American farmers competitors 
w’ith one another. The Eastern farmer, when he found himself in competition w'ith 
the West, had to diversify his ^riculture. Mr. Holmes suggests that the gradual 
extension of the area of competition and of the number of competitors may have been 
an important cause of the falling prices, and have checked the further increase of 
prices of those products which have increased in price; but he adds that were it not 
for the present means of transportation the farmer would be living in the ways of 
the backwoods. (156.) 

Dr. Crowell says transportation rates on agricultural products have decreased 
during the past 50 years, largely through the compe^tition of railroads for freight, 
with the effe(*t of enlarging the markets for the farmer, but not greatly enhancing 
prices, b(‘cause it has obliged him to compete with the surplus product of the world. 
The decline in rates has brought immense advantage to the consumer, but not much 
to the j)roducer as such, though transportation facilities, including the mail, have 
enabled the farmer to avail himself of comforts and facilities for self-improvement 
and increased knowledge, probably the main factor in enabling him to maintain a 
high standard of living. (344.) 

Mr. Aoer, master of the Maryland State Grange, testifies that there has been quite 
a decrease in transportation rates, esiiecially from the West to the East. This has 
affected the Maryland fanner adversely, so far as the sale of his products is concern^, 
by lowering prices as the trade from the West has increased, out it helps the dairy- 
men in buying bran and mill feetl from the West. (115.) 

Mr. Geokcie testifies that transportation rates have fallen materially as the equip- 
ment of the railroads has lieen improved. The producers, to some extent, get the 
benefits of the progress made by the railroads. (223. ) 

Mr. Brioham lielieves that farmere pay every cent of transportation charges on 
agricultural pnxlucts. The fluctuations in transportation charges are iinm^iately 
felt in their full force in the price of the product to the farmer. Transportation rates 
have l)een largely decreased during the last 30 years, but the railways take atlvan- 
tage of large crops to raise their rates. The lowering of railway rates has deprived 
the fanners of the Middle States of the tulvantage of their location, especially since 
the through rates from the West are relatively much lower than the local rates. (23. ) . 
^ Mr. Stevens testifies that transportation rates have l)een very greatly reduced in 
Georgia since the organization of the State commission under w no^ control the rail- 
roads are operated. (916. ) 


2. Caaei of inoreaied ratei.— Mr. Ketchitm, of Mender County, N. J., says there has 
been very little change in transportation charges from that vicinity to Nev? York and 
Philadelphia within recent years. The rates on some things, especially live stock, to 
New York were increased a few years ago. (136. ) 

Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio Stete Boanl of Agriculture, says complaint of 
high transportation rates is general among the farmers of Ohio, and there has been 
much agitation for legislation. 

Mr. Miller Uistifies that freight rates increased during the year preceding the date 
of his hu^timony (June, 1900), with the effect of reducing the value of the farmers* 
prc^ucts. People who live 60 and 100 miles east of Toleiio are obliged to pay freight 
te Toledo, and from Toledo to New York, in order to ship their products to the sea- 
bemrd, A large part of the cereal products of Ohio is shipped west to Toledo before 
^ing started east, and the rate to the seaboard is greater from the eastern part of 
Ohio than from Toledo. Shippers in the interior points have trouble to get cars in 
the busy season. Mr. Miller is not in favor of making all the smaller stations through 
points, however. (618, 614, 616.) 

. Nall t^Ufies that since 1895 there has been an increase of freight rates of 
irom 10 to 80 per cent in Kentucky. The average increase would permips be 124 
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per cent. In passenger rates there has been no change. The railroads justify the 
increase by the claim that commodities are worth more and should therefore tiear a 
greater carrying chaige. ( 813. ) 

8. Excessive freight rates in the South.— -Mr. Barrbttt considers the railway freight 
rates on cotton in the South excessive. It cost 90 cents to transport a 500- pound 
bale 32 miles from his home to Augusta. The rate from Augusta to Savannah is 
about $1.30 per bale. The o<'ean freight to Livermol, 3,000 miles, is from $2 to $2.50 
per bale, so that the railway freight for a much snorter distance is almost as great. 
An official of the Georgia I^iilroad recently said that the colln])any would be willing 
to reduce rates on cotton in round bales from competing points, but not from non- 
competing ix)ints. Sixty thousand pounds of (‘otton can Ije put into a car in round 
bales, ana only 20,000 in 8<piare bales. (51, 52. ) 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker of Memphis, says there would l)e a great outlet for 
cotton in North and South Carolina if it were not for tht‘ prohibitive freight rates. 
The freight rates for uncompressed cotton an' 59 ct'nts a hundred to the Caroliniu*, 
and only 55i cents to Lowell, and 50^ cents to New York. Mr. Porter has seen the 
time when he could send cotton from Memphis through Charlotte, N. C., to Liver- 
pool for 42 cents, when it cost 59 cents to stop it in Charlotte. There is a physical 
division of the cotton business of the railroads which makes the rate to Carolina 
points noncompetitive. The cotton tlealers have been endeavoring for some time to 
get the rate retluced, but without success, though for a little while they had it down 
to 42 cents. All they have ever aj^keil is to have the Norfolk rate, whi(!h Mr. Porter 
thinks is 42 cents, apply to intermediate points. Mr. Porter thinks that if the Caro- 
lina planters would join in the effort, something might 1 h‘ accoinjdished. The 
reduc'ed rate would Ihj of benefit Isgh t4) the raisers of cotton and to the planters in 
Carolina, and the railroads wouhl fiavi* more cotton to haul. With the increjused 
spinning capacity of the Carolina milKs, the local supply of cotton is inadecpiate, and 
tnere is nothing to prevent biiihling up business with them if a fair freight rate 
could l)e obtain^. (481, 482, 485.) 

Mr. Moselev, of Memphis, testifies that the river rate on cotton is a little cheaper 
than the rail rate, but the transportation lines stand by their agreements pretty 
well, and there is not much cutting of rates. (517, 518. ) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, thinks the expense of transportation is one of the great 
drawbacks to the farmer. Mr. Peek lives 31 miles from Atlanta, and pays on freight 
to that city 15 cents a hundred for cotton and 4 cents a bushel for (!orn. A rec(*nt 
report of the Georgia Railroad Commission shows that the railroads have earned a 
dollar for every linear yard of road. (451. ) 

Mr. LovEJOYsays it is difficult to rai.Me vt'gctables and fniits in Georgia for .«ale in 
Northern markets on account of the exces.sive freight rates. It costs nuich more, 
8ometim(« even twice as much, to shipgooils from Georgia to N(;w York as it to 
ship them from New Y(»rk back. This is prolmbly due to tlu* fact that there is no 
competition in taking goods north from any particular town, while there is c«)mpeti- 
tion out from the great cities. The rates to’and from certain competing points in 
Geoi^gia are much lower than elsewheni. Often it {U)sts less to haul goods a greater 
distance on this account. Generally speaking, over the entire country there is di.s- 
crimination in favor of large cities as arainst small towns. This practice is in a (!er- 
tain sense injurious to the cities as well as to the rest of the country, since it dmws 
larce numbers of lalxjrers to work in the industries which are driven to the cities, 
and attracts others with the unw'arranted hope of obtaining lalwr. When a depres- 
sion comes there are great numbers of unemployed. Were the laborers S(;attered • 
more throughout the cmmtry and employed in manufacturing in small places there 
would be much less difficulty from unemployment. 

The two railways which reach the locality where Mr. Ivovejoy lives, the (/cntral 
and Southern systems, are under one management, although they claim not to lie. 
There is some w'ater competition, the city of Hawkinsville itself owning a lino of 
small steamships, and this helps greatly in ke<^ping rates reasonable. 

The witness nas nothing to sugge.st as a remedy for these dist^riminations lieyond 
the present efforts of the Interstate Commerce Commission. ( 80-82. ) 

Pr. Btubbs, of Louisiana, believes that since the creation of the State Railroad 
Commission transportation rates have b^n regulated a little more satisfactorily. He 
believes the railroads have done everything the commission required, and the planters 
are not complaining about the rates. The great trouble al)out going into truck indus- 
tries in the South is the high transportation charge to New York and Western mar- 
kets, but that is a question of interstate commerce. (784. ) 

Mr. Weddkrburn says the farmers of Virginia think the tranS{K)rtation rates are a 
HtUe too high, but there is not as much complaint as in the past. Owing to the lack 
^ oiyanization^ the farmers do not get toother and talk over their grievances so 
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much. Moreover, there is a better feeling between the people of the State and the 
railroads than there was a decade a^. The railroads have better facilities and 
slightly more competition than formerly, and the manors are finding out that it is 
better not to antagonize the people so much; but there is still room for improvement. 
(632.) 

Mr. Clohan says there is no board of railroad commissioners in West Viiginia. 
The nearest approach to it is the Board of Public Works, which controls only the 
valuation of railroads for taxation. He favors having a board of railroad commis- 
sioners, with power to remetly unfairness in rates and accommodations. Frequent 
complaints of excessive rates have lieen made in the governor’s messages and else- 
where. (604.) 

4. Bates on California frnit. — ^Mr. Naftzgeh, president and general manager of the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange, testifies that the freight tariff is exactly the 
same now as it was in the infancy of the traffic, while the cost of operating has gone 
down all the time. This applies generally to the Pacific coast trafiic, except such as 
is under the influence of water competition. Most of the California products are 
fruit, in whi(*h rail transportation is necessary. The cereals go by water to Liver- 
pool. A considerable portion of the freight shipments to California have water com- 
petition, and pay aliout half the rate paid on fruit leaving the State. (964.) 

Mr. Naftzger declares the existing freight rates too high. In the early history of 
the orang<i business in California they were, perhaps, not too high, as the prices 
wen^ then high and the product c<nnj)aratively limiteu. Now the citrus fruits amount 
to about 25,1)00 carloads and are steadily increasing, and they are much cheaper; 
consequently the margin between the selling price and the freight tariffs is dimin- 
ishing, and, considering these conditions, the freight rate is excessive. The freight 
rate to mountain j)oinb<, mdi as Denver, Pueblo, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Montana 
points, is $1.12^ a hundred. For all |M)ints farther east the rate is $1.25 a hundr^ 
everywhere. If tlie Southern California Fniit Exchange had control of the entire 
product for distribution, a graduated rate on a mileage basis would be preferr^. 
The cheaj)er cla.ss of fruit could be ]>ut into the cheaper t(‘rritory of the West and 
Northwest, and the continual forwarding to other markets would be eliminated. 
About 5 per cent of the California fruit is sold on the Pacific coast; another 5 per 
(lent IS sold in the mountain territory ; about 18 per cent goes to Missouri River imints; 
Chicago and other Mississippi River territory take about 17 per cent; the trunk-line 
t(‘rritory atxjut 15 per cent; Buffalo and the East about 38‘ ix^r cent, and the rest is 
sc’atterejl tlirough the South. (961, 962.) 

Mr. Naftzger says the Southern California Fruit Ibcchange lomls a car with its 
minimum load of 26,000 pounds and pays $1.25 a hundred. There is a “postage- 
stamp” rate on citrus fruits—that is, tlie same rate prevails to all points east of tlie 
mountains. (947.) 

Mr. Naftzger says most of the other (flasses of freight are hauled at a much lower 
rate' than fruit, and some of them on equally good time. The railroads claim that 
fruit is very exj^ensive to transiwrt, liecause it has to lie hauled on expedited trains. 

It seems unreasonable to the ixjople on the Pacific coast for the carriers to say that 
in competition with water rates they can haul goiwls from New York or Chicago to 
the I’acdtic coast for 50 cents a hundrt*d, hut that thev can not afford to haul Cal- 
ifornia j)rod nets for less than $1.25 to $1.60 a hundred. If the water competition 
inakes the business unprofitable the carriers ought to let it go by water. A very 
large jx^rcenhige of the cost of oix^ating is in the handling of the freight itself; but 
the carriers never handle the fruit. Mr. NaftzgiT concedes that one of the reasons 
for Uie high rates is that thi^ cost of hauling the transcontinental or mountain freight 
18 about twice the cost on the prairie roads. (tK12. ) 

5. Beoent freight rodnotione in theKorthwest — Mr. Hanley, business agent of the 
National harmere’ Alliance and Industrial Union, says that the association hacl a 
bill to reduce freight raU'a in general 20 per cent, and was going to make a campaign 
issue of it. As a compromise Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, reduced the rates on 
gram about 14 per cent, and the other roads had to follow the reiiuction. The 
reduction amounted to alxnit $1,100,000 on the Great Nortlu^rn and aliout $3,400,000 
on the other roads. Mr. Hanley believes that the rates are still too high. (^, 
^ 81 . ) 

Mr. Moran says that in 1898 associations of farmers secured a reduction of freight 
rotes in the wheat belt of the Northwest amounting to about 14 per cent on wheat. 

• ^^cd for 20 per cent, and had a committee nominated to present the measure 
legislature, but this Inn^me unnecessary, as one of the roads voluntflurily 
Ski nou grain. The president of this railway said he proposed to donaUT 

$1,098,000 to the fanners by reducing rates on grain 1 cent per llK) ^unds the;4k8i 
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100 miles, 2 cents for (he secoml 100 iiiilcs, 3 cents for the fJiird IW inileB, and 4 
cents for the fourth 100 miles from the tcrniiiml market etc., f^iving the farmer 
farthest away from the terminal market 4 times as much remiction as those near by, 
th\w helping to equalize freights. The re<liiction which tins road inaugurated on 
grain wtes from the wheat fields of the Northwest to terminal markets of Duluth 
and Minneapolis' compelled other roads to meet the reduced raU^s, and the reduction 
on that season’s cron was computed at $3,400,000. ( 712. ) 

Mr. Jumper testifies that in 1898 the freight from Aberdeen to Minneapolis was 
reduced 2 cents, from 12 to 10 cents a bushel. (737. ) 

Mr. pRO.M testifies that the freight rate on the Great Northern Railroad was 
voluntarily rediuinl aliout 2 cents a 100 jxiunds throughout North Dakota since 1897. 
(795.) 

Mr. Buixik thinks that the rate from Grand Forks to Duluth is 14 cents a 100 
jxmnds, or 8.4 c'ents a bushel. Formerly the rate was 17,18, or 20 cents. The decline 
has added something to the value of farmer’s crop. (853. ) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that transportation rat<*s have fiw^metimes 
fluctuated a little in recent years, but the tendiaicy hsLs lanm downward. Much time 
has also lieen gained in .st«K‘k shipments. Stock is sent to Eastern markets with one- 
half the shrinkage formerly (‘xperienctsl. and at lower rates. (938.) 

Mr. pR.\rr, of Alx'rdeen, S. Dak., says freight rates have fallen in tlu^jaist 10 years, 
and every time the railroad reduces the rate the reduction goes into the tirodiicers’ 
hands. The lower the rate the more tlie farmer gets for his nroducts. (727. ) 

6. Farmers not benefited by rednctions of freight. (See also Nil D 1, Powc'rs, p. 
cx'.vnj.) — Mr. Mok’a.v declares th(^geiu‘ral Ixdief that any rt‘duction in freight rates 
on grain will go to the? ])r{xlucer to be entirely erroneous, so far iia it applies to wheat. 
The rtHlu{!tion secure<l in 1808 did not increa.‘<e the price 1 cent the day the rates 
went into effect. The farmers have therefore conchnled that the reduction of freight 
rates on grain crop.s is of no ^>ractical benefit to them. The riKluction whit‘h was 
intende<l for the prwlucerin tact went to the consumer, re< hieing the juice to the 
farmers of the entire world, while the railroads lost the amount of the reduction. 
The various wheat countries of tlie world bring all the suiplus wheat of the world to 
Liverpool, and the buver in that market makes the price. A man sending wheat to 
Liverpool who has a larger margin than he ought to have may, by reason of that 
margin, make his bid lower than the other .sellers, but his com|>etitors will immedi- 
ately “droj)” to get the fmler. Even if the entire freight charge Men* wij)ed out, 
it would not, in tlie longnm, add a|K‘nny to the tirice received by the farmer, Ihjcruso 
sellers in the Liveroool market would offer wtieat lower. Other countries would 
reduce their price mvel, even if they had to sell their j>roiiuct lielow co.st, Ixxuiuse 
there is a BurpliLs, and it must Ik‘ marketiHl. Mr. Moniii dec^lares it to lx; the opinion 
of the Grain Growers’ Assoidation that the abolition of the freight rate wouhl work 
no advantage to the producer. As long as Liver]>ool is the market of the worhl, he 
says, and all the agricultural nations are comjietitors in that market, Liverjiool will 
always be able to dictate the price at which the jiroducts must Ixj sold. (712, 713.) 

Mr. Moran says the farmer pays the freight on wheat, the farm price of the wheat 
being re<luced by tlie amount of the fndght; but reduidions in freight raU^ benefit 
the consumer, not the; pnxhu^er. (714, 715. ) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the 14 per cent re<luction given by the Great Northern 
Railroad went into effect .luly Ifi, 1898. Mr. Mf»ran watchetl the jirice of wheat to 
see if the change made any difference, and to his astonishment fount^that there was 
no difference whatever, fie made comimrison.s with the price paid the day liefore 
the reduction took effect, and also with the price a week later and a week* earlier; 
he also learned as far as he could through the public pre.ss the state of the foreign 
market and the price at other stations, wdthout finding any difference. The reduc- 
tion of 14 jier cent did not amount to miito 2 cents a bushel. Mr. Moran admits that 
if the freight rate to MinncajKilis and St. Paul were cut in two the farmers might for 
a very short time receive some small lx;nefit. ( 718. ) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the farmers connected with the National Grain Growers’ 
Coo[)erative Association generally believe that a reduction of freight rates would not 
benefit them. Outside of that organization they have not generallv come to that 
conclusion, but still ))elieve that the benefit of a reduction of freijjht goes to the 
farmer. Mr. Hill, at the time he made the rtsiuction, firmly believed that the 
difference would go into the pockets of the farpier, hut he changed his views, and 
now nelieves that the farmer does not get the benefit of a reduction on wheat. ( 718 . ) 

Mr. Moran lielieves that when the freight was reduced the country buyers or Bhijy> 
pers understcxxl that they received a temporary benefit. ( 722 ^) 

€• RalirotMi €omblnaflona«—l. Bate agreements.— Mr. RicnAnns is satisfied 
that there is just as much of a railroacl jiooi as there ever was. The Traffic AaBOci%* 
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tion is nothing but a pool, which has been doing business on the same lines as in the 
past; he has no reason to believe that its methods have been materially chang^, 
though it may be a little more cautious. (209, 210.) 

Mr. Clohan says the farmers of West Viiginia sell their grain lai^ly at Baltimore, 
and the rate is about the same as from Chla^. There are two roads, out apparently 
there is a combination between them to maintain rates. (603. ) 

Mr. Poster, a cotton broker of Memphis, refers to a cotton committee representing 
the various railroads, which, he understands, has a secretary paid by the different 
railroads, who promulgates all the cotton rat^. (484.) 

Mr. Norris says New York farmers are not so materially affected by combinations 
of railroads and elevator men as those in some Western States, because there is such 
competition l^etwcen different lines of road, and the Erie canal is a balance wheel. 
The railroads can not pinch the farmers as iiard as they do out West, except between 
noncojini)etitive points, (331.) 

2. Pooling of cotton. —Mr. Gage testifies that the different railroads carrying cotton 
and cotton goods from Memphis to New York, Boston, and other ports have a pool- 
ing contract which ho thinks has been very rigidly adhered to. (496.) 

Mr. Porter, of Memphis, thinks a better freight rate could be obtain^ if the physi- 
cal division of freight among the railroads could be done away with. When the 
Southern, for example, has as much freight as it is allowed by the arran^ment, it 
has to turn the remaining cotton over to some other road. Each road is allowed its 
percentage on the cotton freight, whether it hauls it or not. There was a lawsuit 
about this in 1899, but the Supreme Court of Tennessee decided against those who 
attacked the pool. (484.) 

Mr. Moseley, a cotton dealer of Memphis, testifies that a great deal of busing has 
Ixjen lost to Memphis shippers liecausc certain large spinning establishments in the 
East want their cotton shipped over certain lines, and the cotton shippers in Mem- 
phis can not choose their routes on account of the physical division of cotton among 
the railroads. Until a few years ago there were fast freight lines whose agents made 
export rate.s; but they can not do so any more, because initial lines dictate the road 
that cotton must go over, and have thus cut off the comi)etition which enabled the 
.shippers to get very much better rates. Mr. Moseley thinks pooling is opposed to 
the best interests of Memphis. (517.) 

3. The California fruit pool.— Mr. Naftzgkr testifies that the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange at one period got a railroad rel^ate, as did everyone else, but now 
gets none whatever. There was a lime in the history of the California business when 
almost every commodity had its special privilege or rebate in some form. Under the 
exi.«ting order of things the rate is finn by reason of the arrangement between the 
curriers. The two initial railroads operating in California— the Atchison, Topeka 
and t^anta Fo and the Southern Pacific — divide the business between themselves and 
parcel it out to their connections. Formerly the flexible rates were usually made or 
the rebate obtained through a private car line, several of which were operating. 
Speculators whose sole hope of reward was in the rebate dipped into the traffic, con- 
tracting wdth the producers to handle the crop. The producers were no better off 
for the rebate, ana usually the crop was poorly handled. The system was extremely 
demoralizing to the business, putting it into the hands of those who were not 
(lared to handle it properly. The establishment of a steady rate eliminated these 
so-called pirates. While Mr, Naftzger understands that an association as large as the 
{Southern California Fruit Exchange is very likely to get special benefits from shift- 
ing rates, he believes the steady rate desirable in llie interests of the industry, as well 
as of good morals. (946, 947. ) 

Mr. Naftzger says the initial carriers have control of the routing of the freight to 
its destination, and give it out to their connections to suit themselves, merely giving 
the shipper the privilege of determining what terminal he desires and of diverting 
Ins shipments in transit; that is, a car shipped to Kansas CiU may be diverted to 
(Chicago, to Buffalo, and to Boston, the same rate applying to Boston that applied to 
Kansas City. (961.) 

Mr. Nafti^r’s reasons for believing that there is an understanding between the 
two railroads are: In entering into contracts with the refrigerator lines the two com- 
panies contract for precisely the same amount of equipment They have repeatedly 
refused to permit fruit to oe loaded on one line and forwanied on the other line, 
because the second line was already ahead in the shipments. They have repeatedly 
asked the shippers to even up the shipments between them. They have refused to 
allow fruit to oe hauled from the vicinity of one road and loaded and shipped out on 
the other line; they have insist^ in such cases upon billing the car over the road 
near whose line the fruit was grown. (963.) 

668a XX 
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Mr. Naftzger testifies that in a case pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission complaint was made against both the initial carriers in California for discrim- 
ination in favor of one shipper over others, this one shipper having under his 
ownership and control a line of refrigerator cars, not onl^ ibr his own benefit, but 
into which the Fruit Exchange was forced to put its shipments, which were thus 
made under the notice and, to a certain extent, under the surveillance of a compet- 
itor in business. ‘Complaint was also made against the refrigerator rat^ and against 
the custom of the carriers in taking the routing of the business into their own hands. 
The whole private-car system was complained against, the (;pntention being that the 
carriers had no right to farm out the business to other corporations or individuals, 
and that it was their duty to furnish equipment under their own control. The 
refrigerator rate is believed to he excessive because of this combination. Formerly 
some reductions from the published rates could ordinarily be secured, but that can 
not now be done. Since the agreement was entered into between the initial carriers 
and the car lines the freight rates and the refrigerator rates have remained firm and 
arbitrary. Complaint was also made to the commission of the increase of the mini- 
mum carload weight, which for citrus fruit was increased from 20,000 to 21,000, then 
to 24,000, and finally to 26,000 pounds. This has worked a hardship to the shippers, 
because many of the cars were unsuitable for carrying so heavy a load, causing a 
great deal of loss by decay, and also because many Western markets that wonhl take 
a small carload could not take a lai^re one. Thus wholesale markets wen‘ converttd 
into retail and jobbing markets, and many small towns were forced to get their sup- 
plies through other cities secondhand instead of getting then\ direct in car lots. 
Rices were thus raised and the consumption and demainl limited. (061. ) 

D. Diacrlininatlona.— 1. Between localities and classes of freight.— The farmers 
of New Jersey, Mr. Dye says, complain greatly that relatively lower rates of trans- 
portation for longer distances have greatly injured them by enabling fruit, vegeta- 
bles, milk, etc., to reacdi New York markets at exceedingly low prices. There are 
also discriminations in classification, especially on the ba.'^is of relative perishability 
offrei^t. (96.) 

Mr. Brigham says the grain dealers get advantages over the farmers in the matter 
of rates; the rates from Western farms to Chicago are much higher than those paid 
by the dealers from Chicago to the ^t. (23. ) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says the man who has aci;ess 
to the Chicago market is better off than the man living in westiTJi New York. A 
man who has to depend upon local traasportation between noncompetitive jH)ints 
can not get the fair rates that exist between competitive points. (328. ) 

Mr. Clohan says the Baltimore shipper puts his fruit into the Wheeling market 
at 26 cents, while’ fruit ^wers 100 miles nearer have to pay 50 cents. (604.) 

Mr, Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the farmers complain that the freight rates 
between points in South Dakota and Minneapolis are too nigh in proportion to the 
rates for greater distances. The rate from Al>erdei*n to Minneapolis is 17 cents a 
hundred, or 10.2 («nts a bushel; to Duluth' it is 20 cents a hundre<l, or 12 cents a 
bushel; to Chicago it is 27 cents a hundre<l, or 16.2 cents a bushel. The distamie 
from Aberdeen to Minneapolis i.s 280 miles, an<i from Alxjrdeen to Chicago 700 miles. 
The rate for the first 300 miles is 10.2 cents and for the last 400 miles 6 cents. (739, 
740.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that complaints of dis<Timin:ition are numerous in Kentucky. 
(813.) 

2. Special ratei and rebatei. (See also Xlll C 3, p. rccv; XIV A 15, p. cccxxiii. ) — 
Mr. Richards says the stability of a rate is more important than the rate itself. Of 
two dealers buying wheat at the same time and at the same prices, one can sell more 
cheaply than tne other because of discriminations. Mr. Richards thinks discrimina- 
tion IS practiced more than formerly from the faiitthat it has driven men out of busi- 
ness. men who made money on the Chicago Board of Trade a few years ago are 
practically doing nothing, (i^, 210, 211.) 

Mr. S. II. Greeley says the railroad managers are able to dictate the freight rates 
paid by an individual and by his competitors, and are thus able to make or unmake 
almost any business man or almost any community. (231. ) 

Dr. Crowell has no doubt that discriminating rates exist. Corresponding to the 
published standard rates, which the small shipper has to pay, arc secret special rates 
known only to a few persons. They are made by contract with the comt)any for a 
period of months. Dr. Crowell is informed by a railway employee that it is a com- 
mon thii^ for an official to have by his side a stack of special rates as high as a table. 

The differential between Chicago and New York on the seaboaW lines is practically 
nonoperative at present, because they have more freight than they can well liandle: 
but when they have less freight than they can conveniently handle, the differential 
will be enforced, and the rate cutting will go on. (345, 346. ) 
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Dr. Crowell considers it impossible to deal with discrimination from the stand- 
point of the individual Commonwealth. Pennsylvania made a strong effort to prevent 
discrimination, but it practically amounted to nothing, because the larger part of the 
commerce was interstate. (337.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, thinks there have been large 
rebates made to large shippers in New York State, and is inclined to think that large 
shippers are entitled to discounts. (328. ) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, says railroad rates are not always reasonable under pres- 
ent laws, and that large snipiiers are favored while the class which needs favors is 
discriminated aj^inst. The railway companies cater to the elevator men and grain 
buyers, liecause it is less trouble to deal with them. The farmer who has a carloacl 
of grain to ship may have to wait a month or two before he (»n get a c-ar, and betjomes 
discouraged and sells out for whatever he can get; but a railroad company will see 
that a buyer who applies for 10 cars gets them promptly. In many cases if the buyer 
finds that the farmer wants to ship grain he will order a few more cars than he wants 
to use, more than the company is willing to furnish at that point, and the farmer, 
needing money, gets discouraged and sells out for what he can get. (226. ) 

Mr. Wn^oN, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks big shippers have a little 
advantage, though he has never been able to get absolute proof. (252. ) 

Mr. Wedderbmrn knows of a man who contracted witii a railroad to have 100 
barrels of flour delivered at a certain price, but pai^ked about 500 barrels into the 
car. The railrotuls make contracts with large shippers for a smaller amount, and 
allow the shipper to exceed the shi})ment, without any supervision. (633.) 

Mr. Moseley, a cotton <leal(‘r of Memphis, says a great many of the cotton people 
think the railroads grant si>ecial favors to some shippers by rebating all the local 
rate to Memphis when the cotton is reshipped, thus giving an unfair advantage to 
the exporter. (516.) . 

K. Tlie InterHtute-coiiinierce law and proposed refiwmii.— 1. Criti- 

cisms of the existing law. — Mr. Kicitards, a grain merchant of Chicago, understands 
that the interstate-commerce law was passed for the jmrpose of preventing discrimi- 
nation, but in passing it Congress was led to apply certain remedies which the courts 
have declared unconstitutional. A man can not oe compelled to testify against him- 
self. Then they sought to amend the law by relieving the witness of criminality. 
Discrimination in the long and short haul has l)een another perplexing question. 
Mr. Richards says the law has been inoculated with vicious provisions which destroy 
its efficiency as a protendive measure. It neither confei-s the requisite powers upon 
the commissioners, nor reaches the foundation of the wrongs it was intended to 
correct. (207,208.) 

Mr. Richards has never regarded the interstate-cfimmerce la>v as amounting to 
anything, except as a kind of duh held over the railroad company if it will not give 
a man a pass. Mr. Richards says the law was haile<l with a good deal of pleasure 
by the railroads because it simplified their business. Tliey thought it would be a 
greRt deal lH*tter to give a rebate to one man than to 100 or 500. (204, 206. ) 

Mr. (teorcje says the interstate-commerce law seems to be inoperative in a good 
many ways; not much progress has been made under it. It is a compromise mea? 
lire; there were three or four bills in Congress and a compromise was necessary. 
A good many jK^ople have lost confidence ami say that it is woree than no measure 
at all; hut Mr. George thinks it a step in the right direction. (226. ) 

Dr. Sti’hbs says there is considerable complaint in the South that the Interstate 
Gommerce Oimmission is not doing what it was exjiected to do. It was thought 
that it would regulate rates so as to give the farmer an opjxirtuiuty of putting nis 
jiioducts in the markets of the world on an equality witn the rest of the world, 
(’ornplaints arise from time to time in Louisiana that such and such a place is get- 
ting ratios that I/misiana can not get. (784. ) 

Mr. Hamilton thinks the general feeling in Pennsylvania is that the interstate- 
lonnijerce law has been a very valuable aid in preventing freight discriminations. 

2. Inoreaie of tho Interstate Commerce Commission's powers advocated.— Mr. Jones 
believes that the (juestion of transportation is of the greatest importance to all indus- 
trial interests. RailwfU’s, like all others who have the power, are likely to lie grasp- 
ing and extortionate. Legislation, therefore, is necessary. The power of the Interetate 
Commerce Commission should be incri'ased. (31. ) 

Mr. Brigham would give the Interstate Commerce Commission more power, so 
that it could remedy the wrongs it finds. (27. ) 

Mr. Miller sugg^ts that the Interstate Coinmerce Commission’s powers should 
be enlarged and that it should have better facilities for enforcing its orders, as already 
recommended by the Industrial Commission. (See vol. 1, pp. 6, 7.) He thinks this 
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view is pretty generally entertained by the farmers. There is a pretty general feel- 
ing in Ohio that there should be some State legislation in ,the matter of passenger 
travel, but that the National Government should control the transportation of com- 
modities. (618,619.) 

Mr. Richards says the commission should be given judicial or police powers and 
sujjervisory power to control every detail connecteil with transi^rtation, including 
weighing, storage, Inspection, and transfers from one line to anotner. Mr. Richards 
thills tne Interstate Commerce Commission could l)e clothe<l with power to do any- 
thing that \\ould facilitate and promote interstate commente^ He aoes not believe, 
however, that the rate-making power should be given the commission. (206, 207, 
211 .) 

Mr. Richards proposes amendments to the interstate-cjoinmerce law empowering 
the commission to supervise the inspecition, storage, weighing, and transfer of all 
interstate shipments of grain and seeds, and to make and enforce rules and regula- 
tions to prevent improper ins|>ection, grading, or weighing, mixing of different 
grades, or sei)arating different <|ualities of the same grade, and giving the commis- 
sion the i«mplete jurisdiction of a trial court, appeal to lie to the court of appeals, 
whose decisions should l^e final except on constitutional questions; also requiring 
bills of lading to state the actual net weight of each cRrload of grain or seeds, claims 
for shortage to be adjudicated by the commission on that basis, and prohibiting the 
storage of grain in any elevator or other place of storage the owner, managt^r, or 
agent of which deals in grain on his own account without the written permission of 
the owner of the grain so stored. (218, 219. ) 

Mr. Ricdiarda would have one member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an agriculturist, another representing the manufacturers, another reiiresenting the 
commercial and merchandising interests, and one an attorney. (220. ) 

Mr. Naftzoer thinks the Interstate Commerce Commission or some proper < ribunal 
should have power to determine what are reasonable rates and to classify rates. At 
present, where the carriers are forbidden to increase the rate without the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission they accomplish the same result by changing 
the (dassification. The order of the commission ought to j»o into effect as soon as 
made, subject to the right of appeal. Mr. Naftzger thinks it is not extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain what is a reasonable rate. (tw>2, 9t>:i. ) 

Mr. Wilson says there is a general demand in Illinois for an increase of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce (Commission. (254. ) 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker, believes in giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion greater powers. (484. ) 

Mr. George is in favor of giving the commission more power. (226.) 

Mr. Wedderburn su^ests, as a remedy for railroad discriminations, giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to enforce its rules and regulations. 
(633.) 

8. Prevention of special rates and rebates.— Mr. Richards says all rates should be 
uniform and basal upon single carload.s as th,e unit. Di.scriminations, special rates, 
and rebates should be absolutely prohibited. The small shipper should la? protected 
as much as the big one. (206, 210. ) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooiierative Association, 
desires a rigid execution of the law preventing railroads fnnn granting rebates to 
specially favored shippers. (719, 720.) 

4. Legalisation of pooling.—Mr. George advocatc-s the legalization of pooling under 
the strict surveillance of the Government, so as to give the iieople llie benefit of 
whatever advantage the railroad-s may derive from pooling. Competition, he says, 
is wasteful and leads to discrimination. (224.) 

Mr. Richards, a Chi(!ago grain merchant, thinks it would hardly pay to legalize 
pooling^ but it would depend upon how it was lei»Uzed. If the laws of trade could 
DC carried out, the question of rates would regulate itself under competition. If a 
railroad can not get what it considers its shan> of the business at the legal rates, it 
will cut rales, no matter how strong the agreements are. (210. ) 

Mr. Greeley, a Chicago commission merchant, does not lielieve the permission of 
pooling would prevent cut rati^ and special warehouse facilities. (231, 232.) 

Mr. WILSON, master of the Illinois State Grange, does not see that any possible 
benefit can come to the producer from the penuission of pooling, and is opposed to 
it on principle. He believes in open comiietition among railroads as in everything 
else. (^.) 

Mr. Barrett believes that combinations among railways to prevent legitimate 
competition should be prohibited. He speaks especially of ^le consc^Iidation of 
ttirallel lines, as in the case of the South Carolina and Georgia and the Charlotte and 
Ck)lumbia roads, and in the case of the Central Railroad fuui the Georgia Kaiiroad. 
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The (constitution of Georgia prohibits such combinations, but tiie State oflitcers do 
not enforce it. (56.) 

6. Oovenunent ownerihip. — Mr. Wilson, master of the Illin()i8 State Grange, thinks 
the Government should entirely control the railroads, and if it (can not control them 
he favors Government ownership. (254. ) 

Mr. S. H. Greeley, a commission merchant of Chicago, emphasizes the importance 
of stable and uniform freight rates, and says they will never be secured until the 
Government owns the railroads, under a satisfactory system of civil service. The 
idea of attempting such a gigantic undertaking without such a system of civil service 
seems to him folly. (231, 232.) 

F* Wagon roadi. — 1. Poor character of American oonntrv roads. — Professor Bai- 
ley, of Cornell University, says that American county roads are very poor, partly 
because of the great extent of the country and the large holdings, and partly because 
in many regions the railroads developed before the wa^n roads, and the need of 
road improvement has therefore been less imperative. In many great regions road 
material is scarce and expensive. Poor roads add to the unattractiveness of farm 
life, and are therefore socially as well as economi(;ally important. They can not, 
however, lie (ionsidered as an underlying cause of any agricultural d^line. The 
agitation for good roads might easily be carried too far, for the building of roads 
might ofhm entail more expense than the adjoining property is worth. (1012.) 

2. Cost of transportation. — Mr. Dodge, director of public road inquiries. United 
States Department of Agriculture, has investigated the cost of transportation on com- 
mon roads by animal power, and found the average cost i)er t(»n per mile to be alx)ut 
25 (jcnts, as compared with one-half of 1 cent by steam power and 1 mill by steam- 
ship on the Great I^kes. In many instances where there were i)artial loads and 
very bad roads the cost would be 60 cents a ton-mile. The averse cost over the 
best improved roads is between 10 and 15 cents in this country, though, according to 
consular reports, it goes as low as 8 cents in European countries. 

Mr. Dodge says that General Stone, his predecessor in office, on the basis of inquiries 
in 1,200 di8(?rent counties, estimated the cost of transportation at 25 cents a ton-mile, 
and the Maryland commission has estimated the cost at 26 cents. The cost in Mexico 
lias also Iwen estimated at 26 cents. (690, 691, 700.) 

Mr. Dodge considers the co.st of moving materials over highways unnecessarily 
high. He says there has not been much reduction in the cost during a long period 
of time, but estimates that four-fifths of the present c^ost can be saved. The cost 
would tlum l)e 10 times the average ('ost of transportation on steam cars. (693.) 

Mr. Spear, of Vermont, says the cost of transportation has been reduced in the 
past 40 years by the railroads and by improved highways. (408.) 

8. Importance of road improvement. — Mr. Hamilton Ixdieves the country would be 
greatly l)enefited by good roads. The building of a gowl road out to a farm brings it 
nearer the place of business and enables the farmer to haul double the load he did 
before, and saves time to that extent. The labor and time of the farmer are very 
much more valuable than formerly. (370.) 

Mr. Dodge deidares that population, like everything else, moves along the line of 
least resistance, and good roaas form lines of less resistance than poor rt^s; hence, 
where the letter roaiis are there will be the greater numbers of people and thegreater 
weiilth. Better modea of transportation not only increase the power of proauction 
and the value of land, but have a more iwwerful influence on the location of the 
pcionle than anything else. (703.) 

Mr. Dodge has no doubt that great fortunes result largely from taking advantage 
of cheap transportation. The community which lacks cheap transiK)rtation never 
has any rich pwple. Those parts of the country which have no means of transporta- 
tion but animal j^wer are universally poor. The value of land is estimated by the 
distance from cheap transportation. Mr. Dodge believes it is the duty of govern- 
ment-national, State, and loial— to turn its attention to road improvement, not only 
Iwiause of the added value, but l)ecau8e it tends to plaice people more nearly ujwnan 
(‘(luality as to the value of their property, the profits of their industry, and the 
rewards of their labor. (698.) 

Mr. Dodge says that when tne steam engine was first developed as a locomotive the 
intention was to move ordinary small vehicles, onlyaljoutSor 4 ori^rhaps 6 in a train: 
but the engine was developed so as to draw heavier burdens than was expected, and 
the size and speed of the vehicles were increased. The running of these large cars 
so cheaply and so fast diverted attention from the smaller vehicles and from the 
improvement of the hi^wavs; but there is still a necessity for the small vehicle to 
serve people locally. The faige vehicle is not satisfactory for the short haul, and 
there is to-day no cheap means of transportation for distances of from 5 to 10 or 15 
uiiles. The high rates for short hauls, with the loading, unloading, and hauling at 
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each end, makes the cost about equal to that of using animal power for the entire 
distance. The problem is still unsolvetl, but the prospect of results beneficial to all 
classes is much greater than ever Iwfore. (699. ) 

Mr. JoNKs, master of the National Grange, considers the building of good country 
roads of very great importance. Every dollar wisely invested in this way woulcl 
return 200 per cent. The chief advantage to the farmer would be the possibility of 
taking his goods to market at any time, thus preventing the fluctuations in prices 
due to the stopping of such transportation. Good roads would prevent the necessity 
of disposing of products immediately and of storing them m great elevators. The 
knowledge of buyers that so much grain is on store in elevators tends to depress 
prices, wmile storage in farmers’ granaries would not have so great an effect. More- 
over the cost of insuring grain on the farm is less than in the city elevators. (39. ) 

Mr. Ketciium, of New Jersey, thinks good roads will be of no great benefit except 
to the farmers adjacent to tlie large cities, especially dairymen who go to town every 
day. (136.) 

Professor Davenport says there is a good deal of wrong figuring as to the economy 
of good roads, and a great danger of magnifying their financial necessity. In any 
agricultural section that is proilucing crop.s extensively the roads are coinparatively 
good a large part of the year. In Illinois it is possi}>le to send heavy loads over the 
roads a good share of the season, and there is an immense amount of unused horse 
lalx)r on the farms. Professor Davenport, however, mentions other arguments for 
good roads which he con.‘<iders convincing: their convenience, uplifting influence, 
and advantage in making country life happier. (273.) 

4, Road improvement in various States.— JM.'c.soc/oc.'cc t^s.— Mr. Stockwell says that 
the roads of Massachusetts are good in comparison with other States. Under the 
Massachusetts law the Highway Commission buihls a mile of road here and there in 
the towns, free or nearly free, as an incentive to the towns. The j>lan is eventually 
to britig these lines into communication, making a continuou.s road from the eastern 
to the western boundary of the State. The countrv towns can hardly imitate such 
go(Kl pieces of road, but they are having a good effect in increasing the numlier of 
g(X)d roads. Mr. Stock well rt^^ards tlu‘ roads as an index of the character and 
civilization of the people. He thinks the Massachusetts roads and roadsides arc 
becoming increasingly comfortable and attractive. There is a forestry assiK^iation 
which works in harmony with the Board of Agriculture in this matter. The State 
appropriation.s for State roads, including bridges and culverts, have amounted to more 
than $3,000,000. («9t). ) 

Neiv Jersey.— Mr. Dye enumerates several systems of road building in oyieration in 
New Jersey — the old biwnship svstem, sjH'cial <*ounty systems in particular counties, 
and the State-aid svstem. The fatter was established lis th(‘ rt‘sult of efforts by the 
State Board of Agnculture and of State road conventions belli during three succi^s- 
sive years. The appropriation by the State has increased from $75,000 jkt year to 
$150,^, and the system has Ix'come more ppular with thi* jM‘ople. Under the 
law, if two-thirds of the property owners living along any roail |K‘titioii for an 
improved road it is built under the suiHwvision of the State, one-third of the c(>Ht 
being met by the property owners Ijeneliteil, one-thinl tlie county, and one-thinl 
bv the .Stete. The road then liecomes a county road maintained at county exjHmse. 
The original act required that such roads lie const nn ted of macadam or telford, Imt 
late amendments allow them to be built of gravel, oyster shells, or lx>g ore. The 
cost per square yard varies from 20 cents to 70 cents. 

Improved roads^n? of special advantage to those who can haul their ovm products, 
especially vegetables, to the market over them. They are of less ailvaiitage to other 
fanners. (94-97.) 

Penrwflvania.— Mr. Hamilton says the system of road constniction in Pennsyl- 
vania is very imperfect. ‘ ‘ It is the old method in most of the districts of working out 
or loafing out the tax.” It is in the hands of inefficient men, because a business man 
or a man of any considerable occupation lan not afford to be a road supervisor, and a 
man is selected, for that office because he is unable to do anything else. It is often a 
polite way of k^ping him off the township. He gets $200, $250, or $300, and wants 
to keep tne position, so he does not urge those who are called out to work under him 
to do more tnan is absolutely necessary. Thus he secures reclection year after year, 
and after 20 years of such service the roads are no better than when he b^n. 
There are about 100,000 miles of roads in Pennsylyjinia, ouside of boroughs and cities, 
which cost about $4,000,000 a year, or at the rate of $40 a mile, and 80 or 90 per cent 
of them are very little better than they were many years ago. Where gentlemen 
have put up country residences and taken an inteiest in road irif^)rovement, notably 
aixlut Philadelphia, gocxl roads have biicn built. Mr. Hamilton thinks it perfectly 
practicable, with business energy, to put the roails inb) good condition with the 
taxes now levii^il. In most districts there is an abiiiidanco of good material. (36®.) 
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Ohio.— Mr, Miller testifies that the roads through a very considerable part of Ohio 
have been improved under the general turnpike and the 1 and 2 mile assessment 
laws. The matter is taken by petition before the commissioners of the county 
or counties over which the improvement is to extend, and if the prayer is granted by 
the commissioners the improvement is made and the benefits are assessed within 1 or 
2 miles. In many cases the cities at the termini of the improvement are assessed for 
a considerable share of the expense. The assessments are finally passed upon by the 
county commissioners. The counties which originally had the most impassable 
roads now have the best roads in the State, usually of broken stone or gravel, for in 
some counties, where the roads are passable in a state of nature, improvements have 
not been made. The expense of bridges and culverts, when exceeding $60, is borne 
by the counties, anything less than by the townships, unless in case of a road 
improvement. The bridges are sometimes added to the assessment, but not as a rule. 
Ordinarily the land benefited pays for the grading and mactadam or graveling of the 
road, while the county or township pays for the bridges and culverts. It is unlawful 
to haul more than 2,500 pounds on a wagon of narrow tread over an improved road. 
This law has had the effect of multiplying broad-tread w'a^ns very greatly, and 
many farmers now have no narrow-tread wagons. (608, 609.) 

Michigan.— Mr. Smith says the roads in Michigan are universally bad in the fall. 
He has watched loads of sugar beets at the Alma factory which did not average 2 
tons. If a man has to haul beets 3 miles and makes only 1 trip a day, it takes nearly 
5 days to deliver an acre of beets. On the good stone roails about Bay City Mr. 
Smith has seen S-horse teams haul from 3 to 5 tons of l>eets at a load, and the cost of 
delivering is thus materially reduced. Good roads are needed and are demanded by 
the towns and villages where beets are grown. (576, 578.) 

lUinow. — Mr. Burke tt^stifies that a bill was introduced in the Illinois State legis- 
lature at the session of 1899 providing for road improvements, 50 per cent of the cost 
to be paid by the State, 35 jxjr cent by the counties, and 15 i)er cent by the abutting 
farms. The farmers defeated the measure on the ground that the 50 i)er cent and 36 
j>er cent would largely come out of their pockets also, showing that they realize how 
justly they are treated in the matter of taxation. (197. ) 

Mi nnemta.—M r. M . F. ( t reelk y testifies that in some parts of M innesota the roads are so 
poor as to detract from the value of the adjoining lands. There is a disposition to 
im])rove the roads, but every district is left to one man’s ideas, which sometimes are 
very crude. Enough money is spent on the roads, but there should be a more intelli- 
gent and general suiter vision. (938. ) 

North and Souths Dakota.— Mr. Greeley testifies that the roads are excellent in 
North and Soath Dakota regardless of the work done on them, because the dry cli- 
mate and soil make good roadlxKls. (938. ) 

Mr. Buikje says the roads in North Dakota are bad only in the spring for about two 
or three weeks. In the fall they are. hard and like pavea roads. There is very little 
material in the Stab* for making macadam roads. Bridges of any considerable size 
are built by the counties, and the townships put in the culverts. The grading is 
done by the farmers in payment of the road tax. There is an improvement in the 
roads from year to year. (853. ) 

Mr. Prom says the condition of the roads in North Dakota has not been very good, 
but is improving. The clay of the ground is the only material for road making, but 
if the roadbed is properly built it makes a very good road, dry in summer and frozen 
hard in winter. Interest has recently l)een awakened in the good-roads question, 
and atUmtiou is always called to it in the institute meetings. (794. ) 

Manilajid.—Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the county 
commiKMioners of Maryland appoint roa<i suin^rvisors, generally appointing men of 
t hei r own party as compensation for tx)litical work. Prince George County is divided 
into 14 road districts or preinncts, with 3 commissioners for each, whose duty it is to 
go over the roads and re|)ort as to the amount of money they need to have expended 
rin them. In Mr. Ager's experience as a road commissioner the reports were pigeon- 
holed nine times out of ten. Mr. Ager thinks Gen. Roy Stone was about right in 
saying that $600,000 a year had been spent in Maryland for the improvement of 
roads wliich were never improved. The roads are no better than they were 20 years 
ago, while if the money were judiciously used there might be good macadamized 
roads all over the State. Citizens are not rMuired to work the roads. Funds for 
roaci building are furnished by the county, with no aid from the State. (112.) 

Kentucky.— Mr, Nall, of Kentucky, says that in the blue grass section, which is a 
hilly or rolling country, there are excellent roads of broken limestone rock, formerly 
toll roads but now nearly all free. There is not much gravel in the State, but there 
are fine dep^its near Paducah. In the lower part of the State, where the material for 
pikes is lacking, the roads are bad— -just ordinary dirt roads; but some little improve- 
ment has begun there. Mr. Nall looks forward to better roads and better bndges. 
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those maintained by the “call out the hands ” system. W here a count) ® 
commissioner they are making l)etter roads, because the commissioner sluaies tiie 
subject and worM to improve one bad place permanently, and next year goes to 
another one. Under the old system the residents, when called out, “ would scratch 
around a little and they would never come back ajsain.” The whole system w^ 
bad. The funds for improving the roads are raised by a cdhnty tax, but Mr. Nall 
believes that in most of the counties the magisterial district in \yhich the tax is paid 
controls the fund, so that it can be expended only in that district. The law differs 
in different counties, however. (813.) 

North Chrolma.— Mr. White testifies that the liest system of roads North Carolina 
ever had was under a recent law imposing a road tax to lie kept separate for each 
township. Overseers were reouired to keep up the roads with so much money, 
hiring labor where they pleased. (431 . ) 

Mr. Hutchison, chainnan of the Iniard of trustees of Charlotte Township, Meck- 
lenburg County, N. C., save that some 15 or 20 counties in North Carolina, out of a 
total of about ’90, have adopted a system of road building. Mt^cklenburg County 
started the system some 12 years ago. For a few years roa«l building was at a stand- 
still, but during the last 8 years it has increased each year. ( 1047, 1048.) 

It has been the policy of Mecklenburg County to build out from ('lharlotte on the 
main roads, in rotation, a mile or more of macadam road at a time. This was 
thought to be the best system, as, through it, everyone coming to town would have 
the use of a mile or so of good roail. This plan has lieen pursued until there are 90 
miles of macadam road divided among 13 roads, and the work of building is going 
on at the rate of 8 to 10 miles |>er annum. (1039. ) 

Mr. Hutchison says Charlotte Township recently secured the enactment by the 
l^islature of a law establishing standard wddths of tires, and im|K)sing a license 
charge of from $1.50 to $5 on all wi^ons in the township with tires less than the 
standard width. ( 1040. ) 

Mr. Hutchison says that since the countv of Mecklenburg has l)t*en building 
macadamized roads, farming lands on macadamized roads within 2 to 10 miles of 
town have incri^ased from 50 to 100 per cent in value, the value of suburl>an property 
having increased much more than has the value of city projierty. Rural mail 
delivery lias been made possible by the building of good roads. Where 4-hor8e 
teams used to be the rule they are now the exception. Formerly half a cord of 
wood would be hauled with 4 horses. Now a coni and a cjuarter is hauled with 2 
horses. The cost of transportation has lieen reduced at least one-half. Whereas 
the supply of wood was formerly drawn from a territory not extemling more than 5 
miles out, to-day it is brought from as far out a.s 10 mil^, and sohl at a lower price. 
Products such as milk and butter, which fonnerly were not marketed, are now 
brought to town. The money for the building of these road.s is raiseil l>y taxation. 
The county of Mecklenbuig spends between ^,000 and $50,000 annually in build- 
ing roads, and the people think the improvement is worth the money to them. 


There is no complaint about paying the roa<l tax, though at the U?ginning there was 
a great deal of objection. (1039, 1041, 1044, 104.5.) 

Geor^'a.— Mr. Hale says there is great m?ed of good roails in Geoivia, but not 
much attention has lieen^id tothe matter on account of the poverty of the country. 
Fine roads w’ould be costly because of the scarcity of itick and gravel. (399. ) 

Mr. Stevens says some of the counties of Geoigia, notably the city counties, are 
mving very much attention to the improvement of roads. The country counties are 
beginning to take it up, and the cost of local transportation is thus greatly dimin- 
ished. (916.) 

Alabama.--Mr. Poole says that the public highways of Alabama are miserable in 
many sections, so that it is hard to get from neighborhood to neighborhood or from 
town to town; but in some of the countu^ good macadam roads are being built, and 
wherever that is the case the disposition is to back to the farms. The lands have 
also increased in value along these roads. (9^2. ) 

Louimm.^I>r. Stubbs s^s the roads are probably worse in Louisiana than in any 
other State in the Union— first, because of the peculiar constitution of the alluviiu 
soils, which are bard to drain, but easy to wear with the wheel, and, secondly, 
because of the absence of materials for road makin(L rocks being very scarce ana 
building materials lieing made entirel;^ out of cla^s. The police juries (correspond- 
ing to county commissioners) of the different parishes have been authorized recently 


to tax vehicles, and to levy a per capita tax, or require every man between the ages 
of 18 and 60 to work 12 days under an overseer on the road. The people are terri- 
bly in earnest about the rc^ question. At a large agricultural meeting at Calhoun 
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in the summer of 1900 representatives of the road machines were present with their 
machines and rollers, the governor of the State made a speech on the subject, and 
Mr. Harrison, an expert sent down by Secretary Wilson, showed how to build roads 
by commencing the construction of a quarter or a mile of road. In the lower por- 
tion of the State the gravel system is usually adopted, the gravel being brought from 
the northern portion of the State or the middle of Mississippi. All wheels over 4 
inches in width are exempted from taxation. 

Dr. Stubbs says the riparian parishes have but one road each, w’hich is on the 
bank of the river, the estates running back from the river to the swamps. There is 
a ditch for every hundred feet, and the ditch has to be bridged and the bridge kept 
in order. (784.) 

5. Engineering probleme of road oonstmetion.- ‘•Bequisites of a good road, — Mr. Hutch- 
ison says that theoretically a level road is the one to be sought after, but experience 
has shown that a one-half to 1 percent grade is preferable, as that gives better drain- 
age. The road should have the benefit of the sun and should, if possible, be located 
on the siini^ side of a hill or forest. Distance should always be sacrifice in favor 
of grade. The grade should never break on a fill, but at either end, so as to keep as 
much water off the fill as possible. Ditch^ should be made alongside all embiik- 
mcnts to prevent washes. In North Carolina Bermuda grass has b^n planted on all 
embankments, and it has been found that after 2 or 3 years water 2 or 3 inches in 
depth and several feet in width can run down an embankment that has Bermuda 
grass well set and will not wash out the embankment. ( 1039, 1044. ) 

Road Imilding before mul after Macadam. — Mr. Dodgk says the stone road is the best 
road that has ever been put into general use. The ancient theory of road building 
was to prepare a heavy foundation and up to the time of Macadam a great deal of 
unnecessary expense and labor was put into this substructure. Macadam^s plan was 
to dispense with any foundation of large stones. He found that W'hen angular frag- 
ments of rock are reduced to nearly uniform size and spread on the road under pres- 
sure and moisture they will consolidate into one sheet of rock impervious to water. 
(891, 694.) 

Kmilpmeat mvemiry for road huildhtg. — Mr. Hutchison says that the outfit required 
for the building of fnacadauiized roaas should consist of a portable engine of IShorse- 
iwwer, a portable crusher with bins that can be set up, a road machine, a lai^ plow, 
a harrow, a steam roller of not less than 12^ tons, a sprinkler, and teams. A roller is 
an absolute nec'cssity. This outfit would cost about $8,500. It would be possible, 
however, to start with a much smaller equipment. The road could 1)0 built with 
hand hammers, though not satisfactorily. Road building in Mecklenburg County 
was started with hand hammers, and there is no doubt that with sufficient care a 
goful road can ha built by han<l. (1041, 1042.) 

Proem of construction of a macadamized road. — Mr. Hutchison says that after the 
earth is removed from the road which is to ha macadamizeii the btnl should bt^ thor- 
oughly rollecl and all depressions filled in. Then bed ro<!k, broken r) that it will go 
through a 3-iiich ring, should be filled in to a depth of 6 inches. The second l^'cr 
should consist of 3 or 4 inches of stone broken to go through a 2-inch ring. The 
third and last layer should consist of st^reenings or stone le.s8tlian 1 inch in diameter, 
and should be from 1 J to 2 inches in depth. The whole should then be flooded with 
water. Each layer is rolled, the roller Iiaving a pressure of about 500 to 700 pounds 
I)er linear inch. In North Carolina the custom has been to put mamlam to the 
width of 12 feet in the middle of the road, and h) put a dirt track on either side. It 
would ho lietter either to make the macadam from 9 to 10 feet wide, and have a 
single-track road, or to make it 16 feet wide for a double-track road. Mostly field 
sUme, hauled in by farmers, is used in the construction of the roads. Blue stone is 
the most desirable stone to use, but a good deal of quartz has been used in North 
Oarolina and has worn well, f^me decomposed granite has been useil and has been 
found very satisfactory. (1040, 1042, 1046, 1047.) 

Cost of stone roads. — Mr. Dodge says there are many improved methods of handling 
the shine, which have reduced the cost of producing stone roads somewhat, but the 
cost is still high. The State highway commission of Massachusetts, after an experi- 
ence of 4 years or more, reported a cost of upward of $10,000 a mile for roads in sec- 
tions where material was very abundant, including, however, the reduction of grades. 
One of the best roads Mr. Dodge has ever seen was built of trap ix)ck in Baltimore 
County, Md.. under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, at a cost of $2,500 
a mile, but the material was right at hanu in old stone fences along the road, and 
there were no hills to be reduce. (696. ) 

Mr. Hutchison says that the cost per mile of building an average macadamized 
road has been figured out to be $2,800. This applies to a graded road macadamized 
to a width of 12 feet and a <lepth of 9 inches. If the macadam were cut down to 9 
feet in width it would cost 26 per amt less. ( 1044. ) 
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Repairs.—Ur. Hutchison says that the repairing of a macadamized r(^ requires 
more skill and intelligence than does the original construction. In rt^pairing a road 
all the ruts and depressions are first filled in with broken stone and the surface of 
the road is broken up with a spiked roller. The surface is then thoroughly rolled 
and a coating of 3 or 4 inches of I J-inch stone is put on to replace wliat has worn or 
been washed away. The repairing costs about $400 per mile. In Mecklenburg 
County there is a road iusixictor whose business it is to go about from one road to 
another and report needeii reimirs. ( 1040, 1042. ) 

DeMmdhn of roath bjf narrow-tired imgom. — Mr. Hutchison says that the greatest 
destroyer of a road, stone or earth, is the narrow-tired w^on with axlcjs of even 
length. The costs of repairs to streets and reads in a few years could be cut down to 
50 and 75 per cent hi city, town, and country if the broad-tired wagon with short 
front axles were sulistituted for those now in use. On niacadamizetl roads the testa 
show that frequently there is little difference in draft between the narrow and the 
broad-tired wagon. On earth roads there is a differtuice of from 20 to 50 per cent in 
favor of broad tires. (1040,1041.) 

(hfMer-Khell nmh. — ^Ir. DoixiE says the oyster-shell roads in the vicinity of Balti- 
more are very nice, but are not sulliciently hard to be durable under heavy traffic, 
and have to be replaco<l. (703. ) 

,Siee.l-plate waga. — Mr. Dodoe says that while the macadam izexl road is the best road 
developed so far, he lielieves it can be very much improved upon as to diiiability, 
the power required, and the original cost. Mr. Doilge has experimented with steel- 
plate ways, and thinks it very likely that when steel is .sufficiently low in price very 
durable roads can be constructed requiring a diminished power to move the vehicle, 
and greatly reducing the cost of transportation. The plate way consists of 2 parallel 
plates 8 inches in width on a concrete foundation, ana a sutlicient distance apart to 
receive the wheels of vehicles of ordinary gauge. It will last indefinitely; in Canada 
a bridge equipi>etl with plate ways of soh iron has Iwen in use for over 50 years with 
very little wear. The cost of the stetd at the prices prevailing l)eforo the late 
increase would be alxjut $3,500 a mile, and the road W(juld cost, complete, about 
$5,000 a mile, not including cuts and fills. The space l)etw’een the rails Inis to be 
macadamized. Mr. Dodge does not recommend the use of the plate way at the pres- 
ent time; he does not think it would Iw the most desirable road, except in level 
countries destitute of other materials for roa<l use. Engineers say it takes only one- 
fifth the p(jwer to move a vehicle over stt*el tha^ is re<pnred on imu*adam roads. 

Mr. Dodge made a test of the steel-plate way on the exposition grounds at Omaha 
in 1898. The Studebaker Wagon Company fiad made a test on a common road, 
showing that it took 20 horses to haul a load of 1 1 tons. Mr. Dodge put a load of 
equal weight on a train of 3 wagons and it was started and moved easily by one 
small horse, showing a ratio of about 20 to 1 in the power rt!<iuire<l. The horse 
moved about 22 times his weight, and Mr. Dcwlge l)elieves that a .strong animal could 
move 50 times its own weight. Onlinarily a vehicle carrit*s a weiglit oidy alsmt 
equal to that of a team; a lo^ double the weight of the animals is an unusually laige 
load. (691-693,699.) 

Mr. Dodge admits that the gain in power is not as great on a grade as on the level. 
Sliding friction can be eliminated and rolling friction diminished, but the power 
requii^ to raise a weight vertically can not be ilimini.shtxl. He does not think a 
team could pull more than 50 {xjr cent more up a Htec*p grade on a 8te(4 track than 
on an ordinary road, but in at least two-thinls of the country the roads can be made 
nearly level. The re<luction of grades to 3 jHjr cent, if possible, is refSbmmended. 
(694.) 

6. Secant road-improvement law*.— Mr. Dodge siiysthat in many of the road-improve- 
ment laws passed in late years two methcxls of initiating improvements are provided 
for: (1) Rc^lution of the county commissioners, and (2) application of the abutting 
property owners. In the latter case the property owners Dear the expense, or in 
some cases 15 per cent of the expense, the rc»Ht being paid in other ways. (697.) 

Mr. Dodge says the State of Ohio has had the road law for the construction of 
roa^ls by localities, but with the new idea based upon changed conditions of popula- 
tion and wealth and the lonj^r distances to be covered the Ohio laws are not as sat- 
isfactory as some others, mssachusetts is the only State which has a law requiring 
the entire State to bear the burden of road improvement, and even there the locality 
bears the expense of reducing the gnwles. The New Jersey law, dividing the cost of 
the improvement between the State and the locality, is producing wonderful results. 
It was the first of the State-aid laws passed since the revival of road building and has 
been quite generally imitated. New York has passed a law whicln though substan- 
tially the same thing, is claimed to lie something of an improvement. New York 
has also passed a constitutional amendment forbidding the use of prison labor for 
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manufacturing commercial articles, and Mr. Dodge predieta that it may therefore 
l)ec()me tiie lirst State in road building, as it is in population and wealth. (702, 703. ) 

The State of Ohio had a temporary highway commission, hut it was not authorized 
to proceed to construction. Massachusetts has a permanent (commission which in 
June, 1900, liad been constructing roads for 4 years or more. Maryland has recently 
appointed a commission which has made a very elaborate report. (700.) 

Mr. Dodge submits a copy of the New York road-improvement law of 1898 and 
rcconimenas it as the most satisfactory State-aid law vet p^ed. The law provides 
that one-half the expenst^ of road constmction shall be paid by the State and one- 
half shall be a county charge in the first instance; 35 per cent oi the cost of construc- 
tion shall remain a general county charge and the remaining 15 [)er cent shall l^e 
assessed upon the owners of the afotting lands in proportion to l)enefits if the road 
is built on i>etition of the landowners, otherwise it shall be a charge upon the town. 
The State engineer and surveyor has general chaige of the (construction of roads, and 
is reiiuired to (collect information on tne subject, advise with local officers and other 
persons interested, cooperate with highway officers, and hold at least one public 
meeting annually in each county. (704-70fi.) 

Mr. H amilton t(cHtifi(CH that tlie Pennsylvania law of 1897 provides for a uniform 
sysbcm of road supervision. It contemplates the election of boards of supervisors 
composed of 3 persons, 1 to be (dected each year and to serve for 3 years. State aid 
is ])rovided for, and road masters are made resi>onsible for their sections. The law 
is inoperative (January, 1900), ])(*cause it n^juires an aj)propriation of $1,000,000 
whi(’h it has been impossible to make, but a board has been appointed to make a 
report on the road (piestion to the Ucgislature. (370.) 

7. Distribution of cost. — Mr. Dodije says that for the last two generations the cost of 
road construction has lieen borne by localities. In nearly all the counties of Ohio 
w here then^ has been any improv(*mehtatall the cost has been borne in the immediate 
locality. 1 n Preble amt Shelby counti(*s, w'here there are no great cities, many roads 
have been built. In Shelby ( Vmnty, he believes, more than $2,000,000 has been 
expeiidivl. On the other hand, Ilaniilton and Cuyahoga counties, which have the 
larg(^st jKipulation and t hc! gn^atest w(‘alth of any counties in the State, have in the 
past built almost no roads. Roads are now being built in th(*se larger counties, but 
the system of taxing the entire proiK‘rty, including the city, has l)een adopted. 

Mr. Dodge says that a good deal more than a half of the wealth of the country is 
conceiiVratecl in the cities! In New York 90 per cent of the taxable property is in 
the citi(^s of the State, and only 10 per cent of the taxes are i)aid by those living in 
the rural districts. Cleveland, Ohio, pays 80 iK*r cent of tne taxes of Cuyahoga 
County. The imcessary amount of money can not be raised by the old method of 
making the (‘(mnnunity bear the entire burdtm. When* land is t'heap, as it is now in 
most places, it can not lx*ar the entire cost (jf ex^nsive roads, and there must be 
some additional contribution. Mr. Dodge thinks the linality should contribute one- 
third, the State omvthird, and the UniU»d States Government one-third. (697, 698. ) 

Mr. Dodge feels very certain that the old idea of leaving the matter of roaci improve- 
iiKMit to tow nships or districts within bnvnships is a thing of the past. It has become 
a matter of general concern, and the lairden is t(»o great for local authorities. When 
half tin? wealth and people are concentrated in centers of jioimlation, and when city 
])copl(^ w ith automobiles and bicyclt's want to get out into the country as much as 
the people outside want to get in, it is just and necessary that they should con- 
tribute to the improvement Of the liighways. Mr. Dodge has never known of a 
complaint from any of the cities where taxes are levied for the purpose. He is pretty 
well satislit'd that the best way is to proceed by States, and that each State siiould 
have a (Commission. (700, 701. ) 

Mr. Hamilton says it is the general feeling in Pennsylvania that it is impossible 
for the fanning peojile to build the roa^ls themselveH. Merchants and manufacturers 
are inU^rested in roads as distributing agencies, and hemie it is proper for State taxes 
to lx? distributed in the inU'ix^st of gocnl roads. Farmers can not lx* taxed to the 
ne('t‘ssary extent. (370.) 

8. National aid.— Mr. Doikik says road improvement has for two generations been 
consider(*d a local question, and was properly so considered as long as animal power 
onl)r could l>e used, bei'ause the length of the haul was necessarily short; but with 
the introduction of the bicycle, the automobile, and the suburban street car, which 
cover long distances, it is natural that there ahould be a change in sentiment. Not 
only has the Ix*ague of American Wheelmen made a dempd upon the national par- 
ties f(ir g()(xl-roa(i8 planks in their platfonns, but the President of the United States, 
f<»r the first time in two generations, has brought the matter up in his tnessa^ to 
Gongress, and Senator Penrose has introduc’ed a bill in the Senate authorising a large 
Hiipropriation for road iinprovemeii t. ( 700. ) 
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Mr. Dodge ^ys the National Government has for generations contributed millions 
of dollars to aid water tran8|K)rtation, by canals and by deepening harbors and riv- 
ers and the water communication between the Great Lakes, and has given subsidies 
of land and credit to aid in cheapening transportation on the Western railroads. 
The Government has l^en very lil)eral so far as the long haul is concerned, on land 
and water, but in the improvehient of highways we have fallen behind other coun- 
tries. (701.) 

9. Model of leisening the cost of roads.— Mr. Dotk^e estimates that 99j)er cent of the 
entire road mileage of the country is still practically unimproved. To bring all of 
this milea^ up to a high standard would require an arfiiy of men and a greater 
revenue tnaii would be requirtHi to pay and supply the armies of the world. In 
order to make the system complete the cost must be lessened, and the only ways to 
do so are by diminishing the necessary mileage and diminishing the cost per mile. 

Dimmution of Dodoe says the ne(*e8sary mileage can l)e reduced in 

two ways: (1) Electric cars or cars proiielleil by other mechanical power can he so 
multiplied as to do a gmit part of the service wliich has heretofore l)een done by 
animal power, and so shorten the haul; (2) roads have been laid out to accommo- 
date a population spread ecjually over the face of the country, about a mile apart in 
the AVest, though not so near together in the Houthern States. The consolidation of 
jiopulation makes it neceasary to Ciirry proilucts to the great centers of population 
instead of to villages in rural conimunities. Mr. Dodge estimates that in time 75 per 
cent of the people will live in cities and that the 25 |)er cent remaining in the coun- 
try will be drawn to the cheaper and UdUu means of traiisiy>rtation. He estimates 
that 5 miles will Ix^ the maximum and 2^ miles probablv the average haul for wagons. 
(695,699.) . - ft 

Diminution of rout by utiliziny ronrirt labor. — ^^r. Doikie Indieves that prison labor 
can lie utilized on road work. The entire armv of prisoners in jails. State prisons, 
and Uniteil States prisons could lie utilized either uijon the roads themselves or in 
preparing material to lie useiJ on the roads. Probably more than one-half of them 
could t)e employed in shops and inclosures manufacturing the materials — whether 
broken stone, brick, or steed— and the rest, e8fX‘cially tho.'^esentemxMl for short term!*, 
could 1)6 utilized in the actual construction. At present convict lalior is complains 1 
of by manufacturers and lalioring men as unjust (‘ompetition, but applied to road 
imorovement it would Ixi doing a work that can not otherwise lie done and would 
add to the common wealth, liesides being beneficial to the prisoners. Close guard- 
ing and confinement would {probably not be necessarv. Mr. J)odge has seen prison- 
ers working in the South without any chains or balls or other visible indications of 
re,straint except one guard in the distance with a rifie, and the foreman of the gang. 
They worked a.s well as any free labor he had ever .seen, and he thought even better. 
He found that by giving a reasonable rebate in service for gocxl conduct, little trouble 
was experienced from attempts to escape. Prinon lalxjr is also utilized in California 
and New York, at least in Oneida County. (696.) 

Mr. Dodge says the Roman roads were built by slaves and soldiers. Pef)ple8 who 
have kept uj) laige arndes and had large numbers either of ])risoners, of slaves, or 
of State enjj)loyec*a have generally put them on the public works. The greatest 
works of antiquity w ere produa^d in that way, and some motlern nations liave taken 
the same view of it ar^ the ancients. The Russian railroad to-day is built largely by 
the Russian army. (697. ) 

Mr. Ha>iilton says a recent Pennsylvania law^ mnnits the prisohers in county 
jails to be taken out and workeil ufKin the roafls in tne imme<liate vicinity. In Cal- 
ifornia stone quarries liave been secured, temporary prisons and strong inclosures 
built at the quarries, and the convicts set to work quarrying the stone and ninning 
the stone crusher. (369.) 

Conmd fa6or.-^Mr. H u'rcHisoN testifies that the labor employed in road construction 
in North Carolina i.s, with the exception of the foremen and liosses, convict labor. 
The repairing of roads, which at the present time is done by the townships, is done 
almost entirely by free labor. In the opinion of Mr. Hutchison. n>ad building is by 
far the liest use to which cxinvicts can be put. There is a special act in North Caro- 
lina, by the terms of which a judge, in pacing sentence, can sentence a man to labor 
on the public roads instead of sending him to the penitentiary. Men sentenced for 
short terms, from 15 days up, are sent to labor on the roads. Long-term convicts 
sentenced for grave offenses are usually sent to fhe penitentiary. Probably the 
nuralier of convicts sent to the penitentiary in Mecklenbuiv County would average 
4 a year. When the convicts are sentenc^ to road labor they are )>ut in cham of 
the county (xmimissioners and the commissioners have absolute^ntrol over them. 
There is a county engineer, who is elected by the county commissioners, in chaige of 
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the work, and there ie a superintendent of convicts, who has whatever number of 
{guards are necessary under him. The convicts work on the roads for about 11 months 
in the year. It would not be possible for them to work for so large a part of tlie year 
in a colder climate unless they could be put to work in the quarries. The convicts 
do not receive any compensation for their la^r. It costs from 25 to 31 cents a day 
per capita to feed and clothe them, to provide medical attention, and to pay the 
expense of guarding them. It would cost anywhere from 30 to 60 per cent more to 
build the roatl if free labor were employed, the average rate in the section for free 
labor of the same class being about 60 cents per day. The use of convict labor on 
the highways has not, however, been instrumental in lowering the wages of free 
labor, has not interfered with any profitable employment for free labor, and has not 
had the effect of causing indisposition on the part of free lalior to engj^e in the manu- 
facture of roads. There is no reason to lielieve that convicjts are given longer sen- 
tences because of the fact that they are sent to work on the roads. The convicts 
employed in road building live praiitically in camp. They have portable barracks, 
built of inch lumber, put up in panels. They work from sunup to sundown, the 
hours of labor being lon^r in summer than in winter. A great many of the convicts 
are made ‘ ‘ trusties, ’ ’ ami the chains are taken off. There is no system of surveillance 
used over the men while at work other than that of the guard. The trusties are 
obliged to stay in quarters at night, but are not chainefl in any way. The convicts 
prefer to work on the roads rather than to go to the tjenitentiary, and there is very 
little trouble caused by their attempting to escape. (1038, 1039,' 1042, 1046. ) 

Mr. White testifies that wherever there are workhousi^s in Nortli Carolina the 
judges siiiitence culprits to the workhouse instead of to the penitentiary, and they go 
out and work on t he farm. They work on the public roads in VV^ake County and on 
the streets in Raleigh, to the eximision of many free laliorers. Mr. White thinks the 
least possible evil as to comiietition of convicts with free lalxir results from work on 
the public roads. (431 , 432. ) 

Mr. White says that in some of the Southern States the convict system is terrible. 
The homestead laws have multijilied crimes, and the punishment is severe. The 
result is that the penitentiaries are filled, a large iuunl>er of the convicts being col- 
ored people. In (hyirgia mo.st of the convicts are farmed out on turpentine farms, 
largely to the exifiusion of free labor. They are also put in the cotton fields, upon 
public roads and canals, etc. They are bire<l out for a little more than the expense 
of keeping them in the penitentiary. A convict may misappropriate a sjioon, knife, 
or frying pan during his stay with the leasee, and at the expiration of his time the 
lessee may agree not to have him punished if he will work for him 12 months longer. 
In South Carolina, and in other States, also, the conviefis are farmed out. In North 
Carolina, on the other hand, several thousand dollars have l>een spent in the pur- 
chase of farms, and all able-bodied convicts not iiumierated for life are sfent to a 
farm to work out their sentences, so that the penitentiary is about self-sustaining. 
Within the walls of the penitentiary the convicts make bricks, and there is a shoe 
factory. All the public buildings of Raleigh are made of c!onvict-made bricks. The 
convict slux's have Ixseii confined to the convict farms, but are now getting into the 
stores. (43tM32.) ^ 

XIV. GBAIN ELEVATOBS. 

^ A. In the IVortliwcat. — l. Economic ftinction of elevators. — Mr. Budge, of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that;, in order that the fanners may not always be at the 
mercy of the market some system of storage is n^?ces8ary. In some cases large farmers 
or farmiiij^ corporations have their own warehouses, but the average farmer is not 
able to build warehouses, and it is therefore necessary that he should ship through 
^)ine grain dealer. Thus the elevator is an essential factor in the grain industry. 
Capital would be invested in an elevator and grain shipping business only as a sourtre 
of profit, and when it is found that operating expenses can be reduced and facilities 
improved by operating a system of elevators along a certain railroad it is only rea- 
sonable to expect consolidation and tlie fonnation of systems. There is no monopoly, 
however, as several compniesare generally represented in each town of importance, 
and they watch each other’s doings. The competition has resulted in reducing ele- 
vator chaiges to the reasonable and uniform price of 2 cents a bushel. Mr. Budge 
believes that the pre^nt elevator system is oi the greatest value to the agricultural 
mtere^. No doubt influential elevator companies can secure better accommodations 
for quick shipment and lietter prices at terminal points than individual shippers. In 
this way the farmer will profit to a greater or less degree. The great stora^ fadli- 
provided by the large elevator companies and the Great Northern Railway 
will be of much value to the mrmers by permitting the rapid shipment of grain, and 
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by providing a sufficient terminal storage so that grain can be held for a l)elter mar- 
ket when desirable. (843, 844.) 

2. Slevaton in South Dakota.— Mr. Jumper presumes that the number of elevators 
at the stations in Brown County, S. Dak., which is 36 miles* wide by 48 miles long, 
is about an average for the 3 States of North and South Dakota and Minnesota. 
There are in that county 20 railway stations where wheat is bought and shipped. 
At these stations there are 45 elevators, with a capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 
bushels each; 12 fiat houses, with a capacity of 3,000 to 5,000 bushels each, and 3 
flouring mills with large elevators attached. Thirty of these houses are owned and 
operated by the line companies— elevator comjmnies havinglieadquarters outside of 
the State. There ape 12 different elevator companies oj^erating in the county which 
have heatlquarters in Minneapolis. Twenty of the houses are owned and operated 
by independent parties. At two or three of tiie stations there are special loading 
platforms erectea for tlie farmers, who drive up just a.s they do to an elevator and 
unload into the car. At other stations they must load from the regular depot plat- 
form, or if the ground is level they drive up to the side of the gram door. If the 
crop is large, nearly all of the houses are oi)en; if it is i>oor, onlyaTx)ut half are oi^en. 
In 18t)9 nearly all were oi>en; in 1900 only a little over half of them were oiH*n. In 
a good season the elevators handle about 50,0(X) bushels of wheat during the year. 
There are only two elevator railway companies in Brown County that have cleaners. 
Tliey are at Aberdeen. ( 738. ) 

Mr. Jumj)er says that in Brown County, S. Dak., there are 12 operating elevator 
companies whose terminals and head«|ua’rters are in Minneapolis. These comj)anies 
operate sulwtantially all over the nortliern part of South Dakota. (734.) 

Mr. Junq)er says elevator companies always keep on hand wheat to cover storage 
tickets outstanding; if not at the same elevator where ti('kets were issued, at some 
other near-by point on the line. (738.) 

3. Elevator combinations.— Mr. M. F. (tukeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of 
Education of South Dakota, testifit's that an elevator “combine’' exists throughout 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The different elevator coinpanies seem to have an 
understanding with each other, and frequently one man gives tlu5 pric'es for several 
lines of elevators. Occa.sionally two different lines of elevators are represented at 
the same place. These el(^vators are detrimental to the producers of grain, primti- 
pally in that they regulate* prices regardless of the (hunand, and can juit them up 
and "down in a wav to give theiaselves an illegitimate margin. Wlu'ii farmers’ eleva- 
tors are erected the jxjwer of a line elevab'r company is used to crush them. They 
put up the price until the farmers’ elevator can not do busine.ss, and make it uj) with 
interest afterwards. (939.) 

]Mr. Greeley intimates that the line elevators belon^irig to different compani(‘S 
W'ork in harmonv. It i.s understocxl that they ]M)oI their receipts, but Mr. Greeley 
does not know that they do. (940.) 

By “line” elevators Mr. Gn*eley means the kind of which a long line is owned by 
one company. (9.39.) 

Mr. Greeley says the complaint agaimst the <*levator combination is general wher- 
ever it has control, including Minnesota excej>t where there are gristmills, local 
buyers, or other means of handling the business. (943.) 

Mr. Mora.v affirms the existence of a general elevator combination throughout the 
wheat-producing belt and declares it a detriment to tlie producing (dasses, enabling 
the elevators to set the prices paid at the local stations. The prices range from 1 to 
11 cents a huahel below the pnee which a farmer could if he loadt;^! up a carload 
of grain and 8hipf)ed it to a terminal market. This comhination, Mr. Moran declares, 
existe in nearly every station throughout the wheat belt where there are no farmers’ 
or independent elevators. Where one iff these farmers’ elevators is started on the 
ccKjperative plan the most intense opposition is often shown by the line elevators, 
which bid 1, 2, and 3 cents more than they can get for the wheat in the terminal 
markets, making up the loss by a^lvantageous rates at other |ioints, and by exacting 
further tribute from their helpless victims after the indeptmdeiit bouse is obliged U) 
sell out. 

The line elevators are further enabled to carry on this warfare through the aid 
they receive from the railroad <X)m|>anie8 (D in the prompt supply of cars in the 
busy season, (2) in the refusal of many roafls to grant sites for farmers’ elevators, 
and (3) in rebates. Mr. Moran says the relmtes are often given by the officers of the 
railroads, who are participants in tlie division of the profits of the line-elevator com- 
panies; but it is most difficult to secure evidence to prove the existence of these con- 
ditions, which are commonly known and underatfKxl. (717.) ^ 

Mr. Prom says the line elevators seemingly do not compete with eacli other; the 
price is the same at all, and they dare not ^ above it. By way of proof that the 
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elevators pool and are practically one, Mr. Prom says that a few years ago one super- 
intendent was sent out to the different elevators in Milton, but that was such an evi- 
dence of the pool that now one is sent to each house. Mr. Prom knows that the 
same men hold stock in different elevator lines. (796, 798, 800.1 

Mr. Prom testifies that there are 10 elevators in Milton, N. Dak., all line elevators. 
There are no competing elevator companies nor independent elevators. The ele- 
vators are seemingly not owned by the same persons, but by different corporations; 
but Mr. Prom suj^ests that the stockholders might be the same. (795.) 

Mr. Jumper, orAberdeen, S. Dak., says he knows there is no elevator “combine” 
in his section, and no consolidation as to the fixing of prices, except that the ele- 
vator pe^le agree to buy on a 3-cent inarmn. The Empire Elevator Company, the 
George C. Bagley Elevator Company, the Crown Elevator Company, the J, F. 
Whalen Elevator Company, and the Victoria Elevator Company all operate on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad system. The Bagley and Empire com- 
panies also operate on the “Soo.” The G. W. Van Duzen Elevator Company, the 
Marfield Elevator Company, and the Atlas Elevator Company operate entirely on 
the Northwestern road. At every station on the Milwaukee system there are from 
3 to 5 elevators owned by different companies. The farmer is not compelled to 
patronize any of these companies; he («n have a car and ship independently, and 
receives the same consideration from the railnjad companies that the elevator com- 
panies receive. (735.) 

Mr. Buih je says there are not as many elevator companies in North Dakota as there 
wore. The Peavey Elevator Company is buying up agood many of them. There are 
still a few independent elevators, but very few of these are owned by farmers. “The 
farmers have built some elevators in partnership among themselves, but they always 
let them go. ” ( 853, 854. ) 

Mr. Budge says tliat 2 elevators in Grand Forks are owned by different com- 
panies, and(!omj)ete with each other in buying grain, but the price is fixed in Duluth. 
Mr. Budge dot‘8 not think the line elevator ihen ever get together and fix the price 
themselves. The price cam generally be figured out from the Duluth market report 
by allowing for freight rates and 2 cents for the elevator. (855.) 

Mr. PiiAiT, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., formerly general f^ent of ine Empire Elevator 
Company of Miiinea|X)lis, says he has never seeh anything of a combination between 
the elevator companies of the Northwest to fix prices, and does not think there is any 
elevator trust. Although a certain pric^e is fixed upon, it is (xrasionally broken. 
(724,725.) 

4, Storage charges. — Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says the storage charges at the 
eh^vators are the same as in Minnesota — 15 days free, 2 cents a bushel for the first 30 
days, and half a cent a bushel for each additional 30 days. (796. ) 

Mr. JuMi’KK, of Al}erdecn, y. Dak., says the storage charges are a considerable 
source of profit to the elevators. Storage for the first 15 days is free; the rate for 3 
month.s and 15 days is 3 cents; after that the rate is one-hali a cent a month for the 
next 3 months, making the rate for 6 months and 15 days 4J cents. For 9 months 
and 15 days it is 6 cents. The elevators store wheat all the year round and sometimes 
for 2 or 3 years. When the owner calls for his wheat after storing it the elevator 
company charges 2^ cents. That is called delivery. (739. ) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says there is no storajre charge for the first 15 
days in the elevator. Some buyers sometimes forget the time the wheat is put in 
and let it run a little longer — perhaps 30 days — for nothing. (728. ) 

Mr. Buiwe, of North Dakota, j^ays the elevator t*omimnies charge more for storage 
at some seasons than at others. It depends on the shipments to Euro^^e and to 
Duluth. In 1898 or 1899 the W'heat was carried until the first of Januarv without 
any storage (charge. The storage fee is usually one-half a cent a month, plus insur- 
ance. (855. ) 

Mr. Hanley testifies that Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, reduced the minimum 
storagy. charge to half a cent, a re<luction of 11,560,000 upon the 208,000,000 bushels 
of grain that went through the elevators in the course of a year. (280. ) 

5. Coit of operation.— Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, says that when an elevator 
handles 50,000 bushels of w heat yearly, the expenses, including the pay of the man 
who operates the elevator and buys the wheat and of his helper in the busy sea- 
son, amount to U cents a bushel. If an elevator company has a line of houses 
there would be the exiwnso of maintaining an oflSce at the terminal point, travelma 
expenses, insurance and taxes on the elevator, and interest on the money needed 
to operate it, which will add three-fourths of a cent a bushel, making the total cost 
2i ctmts. If the elevator handles 65,000 bushels the expense should he calculated at 
a quarter of a cent less, or 2 cents a bushel; if it handles 80,000 bushels, the expense 
would be fibput cents; if 100,000 bushels, about 1} cents. If a house handles only 
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35,000 bushels, as in a poor year, the expense will be increased a quarter of a cent. 
When a crop is light and the amount to be handled small, the expense can not be 
reduced in proportion. Very few houses handle 100,000 bushels. (738. ) 

6. Card prioai.— -Mr. Moran complains of the inability of the farmers to set a price 
upon the wheat they raise. They are obliged to go to the elevators and ask what 
they are paying for wheat, and to whatever elevator they go the price is the same. 
(716.) 

While Mr. Greeley believes that as a rule prices are governed by supply and 
demand, he says the elevators have arranged it so that thev receive the prices every 
morning from neadijuarters, and those are the prices that gl^vern. The price of grain 
comes to the railroad agent, who hands a copy to each of tlio linc*elevator represent- 
atives from the sahie telegram. (930, 040.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that the price of wheat at that ^int is- 
generally fixed by the Duluth Board of Trade. The prices are telegraphed every 
morning. (855.) 

^Ir. Prom, of Milton, X. Dak., says all the line-elevator companies in Minneapolis 
have given it into the hands of one-man to fix prices; that man determines what the 
prices are to be from the market of the day. Ho has to consider reports from the 
Argentine Republic, and the condition of the weather and rains in the Northwest, 
and be the sole judge whether the price ought to go up or down. If the price is 
raisefl he generally writes to the country representatives; if the price gws down he 
wires at once. The price of grain is telephoned daily from Fargo to the agent at one 
of the elevators in Milton, and he is supposed to go at onie to all the other ^ents 
and give it to them. Fargo receives the price fmm Minnea]X)liH; the pri(!e is not 
receive<l from Duluth or from any other point. (795. ) 

Mr. Pr.\tt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., formerly general agent for the Empire Elevator 
Comiiany, of Minneapolis, testifies that the price of wheat is made up in Minneapolis 
by a board of three or four men; the elevator men, the commission men, aim the 
Chamber of Commerc* being represented. A telegram is sent to the representative 
at Aberdeen, Mr. Jumper, and he sends out prices on canls for the different grades 
of wheat. If he can not get the card to its destination in time he sends a telegram. 
(724.) 

Mr. Jumper understands that there is a committee of three at tlie Chamber of 
Commerce in Minneaiioli.s, one a speculator in “wind” wheat, representing the 
Chamlier of Commerce, one ap^mintt^l from tlie elevator men, and the third 
appointed from the commission men, who are rivals of the elevator men. When 
the trading is over for the day these three men meet and agree whether the price of 
W'heat shall be advanciKl or r^uced throughout .Minnesota and the Dakotas. If the 
price has advances! on the market that day their clerk imim^liately wires this 
advance into the country. It is wired, for instance, to Alierdeen, and is sent out by 
the Aberdeen representative to a territory 200 miles east and we.st by 125 mik*8 north 
and south. An advance or reiluction is never less than 1 cent, although the markets 
at the terminal points may change one-half a cent. Mr. Jumiier d(K*8 not think this 
committee has very much power, Ix^irause the elevator men endeavor to keep the 
price' about 3 cents (plus the freight) less than the (»sh price of wheat on track in 
Minneapolis. When there is an advance of a cent, and sometimes when there is an 
advance of half a cent, if the mai^gin is a little too large, the country market will lie 
^Ivanced a full cent; or if there is a reduction of a half cent and the margin was a 
little too narrow, there will be a reduction of a cent. The margin varies from year 
to year with the gra<le of the wlK*at; it was larger than usual in 1906-1901, liecause 
the wheat was very {Kxir as a result of getting wet after being harvested. When the 
crop is first class the margin is sometimes a good deal less. (730. ) 

Mr. Jum];^r receives the card pri(;e at Aljerdeen and furnishes it alike to the line 
^nq^anies, independent elevators, and mills. If his instruction from Minneapolis 
is to distribute the price by wire, he immediately sends it by telegraph and tele- 
phone to the different stations. These messages are then follow^ ny cards in 
the evening mails. The telegrram either reduces or advan^^s the price 1 cent or 
more, as the case may be. It is arranged that it shall be sent to one buyer at each 
station to save expense, and he immetiiately notifies all the others. Individual 
shippers of grain can get the card price by paying their share of the expense, just as 
the elevators do. ( Im, ) 

Mr. Jumper explains that no elevator company and no buyer is bound by the card 
price. They invariably pay a cent and sometimes a cent and a half more tor a good 
quality of wheat than for a poorer quality. At 6 important stations, one of which 
was AI)erdeen, they paid 2 cents above the card price for the^rire crop in 1900, 
because the wheat was very much better there than at the other stattous. ( 786 , 786 . ) 
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Mr. Pratt says that very often instructions are sent out to the buyers to get tlieir 
share of tho wlieat, and they will pay from 1 to 3 cents more than the card price. 
Sometimes the market is disturbed in this way for a month or so. ( 726. ) 

7. Manipulation of prices. — Mr. Prom is quite sure that the elevator companies have 
a good deal to do with bearing the market, though he has no evidence to that effect. 
(800.) 

Mr. Jumper has seen no evidence of any disposition on the Mrt of the elevator 
companies to “bear” the price at certain seasons of the year. He thinks the under- 
standing of the committee at Minneapolis is that the margin shall be just about the 
same the year round. (736.) 

8. Profits of elevators. — Mr. Jumper states the margin taken by elevators buying 
whe^t in South Dakota, with Minneapolis as the market (the freight being deduct^) , 
as follows: 1893, 3.2 cents; 1894, 3.4 cents; 1895, 3 cents; 1896, 3.3 cents; 1897, 3 
cents; 1898, 3.1 cents; 1899, 3 cents; 1900, 3.4 cents. (732.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that the elevator company’s profit on one car of flax (1,000 
bushels) recently shipped from Milton, N. Dak., was $450. This exceptional profit 
was due to the way the flax was bought. There were only two grades, No. 1 flax 
and ‘ ‘ rejected ’ ’ flax. ( 799, 800. ) 

9. Elevator discrimination.— Mr. Prom t^tifies that in the winter of 1898 and 1899 
the elevatcr companies bought wheat 6 miles below Milton at 2 c^nts above the price 
at ^lilton, and also paid higher prices 6 miles west of Milton. In consequence all the 
trade went away from Milton, and the town was as dead in the middle of the busy 
.season as on a summer’s day. The merchants and business men combined and 
employed a private buyer, hired men, and arranged a place for loading wheat. The 
Huperint(‘ndent came up to see about it, and a better grade was promised. This 
action, therefore, raised the prices to an equality with the other towns; but the 
threat was made that if opposition were continued hardware stores and general 
stores, as well as wheat hou.se8, would be established. (798.) 

10. Mixing of ^rain.— Mr. Moran says the terminal elevator facilities of the line 
elevators also give them a great advantage, enabling them to take a customer’s 
grain for storage and chaige him for it, while at the same time mixing it wdth an 
inferior grade and delivering the degraded grain to the customer. The rules of the 
board of trade will allow the elevator to deliver such grain as long as it passes the 
contract grade, commonlv known as “skin grade,” although there is often a differ- 
ence of 1 to 2 cents a bii.sbel Iwtween the value of the best and poorest w heat of the 
same grade. The jirofit to the mixer is often greater per bushel for mixing than the 
profit of the farmer who produces the grain. (717, 718. ) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the mixing of gram is done at the terminal elevators. 
The foridgn buyer do€*H not receive No. 1 hard as it comes from the virgin soil, 
because the elevator men mix it at their terminal points; and there is quite a differ- 
ence betw’een the best grain and that which barely touches No. 1. The elevator men 
reduce the grain to the lower level so that it will simply pass the grade. (719.) 

Mr. Jumper says that, knowing the expense of o|)erating an elevator, he does not 
see how the elevators can make very much money in the actual buying of wheat at 
the initial point. He thinks that one way the elevator men have of making money 
is by mixinja; the grain at the terminal ‘points, in order to raise the grade of the 
poorest quality. There is not very much mixing by the buyers at the initial points; 
there is no chance for mixing thert\ (736.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the elevator companies mix grain to some 
extent, but not a great deal. It ^^a8 to m cleaned and the shrunken wheat taken out 
It is mainly exi)ort wheat that is mixed. (726. ) 

Mr. Budge, of North Dakota, says the mixing of high with low grades of wheat to 
bring up the grade is done after the wheat is sold at St Paul and Duluth, not in the 
country. (855. ) 

Mr. Hanley says Minnesota grain is so degraded by tho time it reaches the selling 
point that its value is gone. If it were removed from the control of the many hands 
through which it passes, Minnesota grain would have a premium of 3 or 4 cents a 
bushel in the markets of the world. (282. ) 

11. Dprin^ of wheat— Mr, Budge, of North Dakota, says that when farmers ship 
wheat that is shrunken, or a little damp, it is taken into the mixing and drying 
houses and worked up a grade. That is where the elevators make their money. 
The farmer does not get the benefit of the improvement, and sometimes finds feult 
with his own carelessness. (855.) 

Mr. Pratt says there is some wheat goin^ to Minneapolis that has to be handled 
a good many times to keep it from heating m the bin. Some of the elevator sy^ms 
are equipped for drying damp wheat. There are elevators in Minneapolis that do 
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nothing else but buy low-grade wheat and handle it with driers. The re^lar ele- 
vator companies turn damp wheat over to them rather than put it in their own 
houses. (725, 726.) 

12. Switching ohargei.— Mr. Budge testifies that at Minneaiwlis there is a charge 
of one-half a cent for transferring wheat to another elevator or mill; at Duluth there 
is no charge for switching. (856. ) 

13. Sale of fatnftoa by eleyatori.--Mr. Moran complains that the elevators, becoming 
trafiickers in the products of their customers, are enabled to sell futures to such an enor- 
mous extent that they can sell millions of bushejs of ‘Svind” and charge the regular 
fixed charges of storage and commission on grain that never existed. This is done 
in such vast volumes that the sales of “wind” in one day will amount to fully 
600,0(X),0()0 bushels, or as much as the entire crop of the nation. This amoimt is sold 
for 300 days in the year, and is one of the greatest influences in destroying the value 
of farm products. (718.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the money in tne elevator business is not 
all made in buying wheat in the country. When the elevators get wheat on hand, 
if future wheat is high, not wanting to carry the wheat themselves, they sell it for 
delivery in January, February, March, or as far ahead as May, and that gives them 
a little profit. Then when the time comes they sell the actual cash wheat to other 
parties. The future sales are simply to protect them on their purchases. As a rule, 
the elevators do not carry any wheat for speculation. (726, 728. ) 

14. Relations of railroads to elevators.— Mr. Prom has no doubt that there is a com- 
munity of interest in the management of the Great Northern Railroad and the ele- 
vators. He knows of one man who has stock in the Great Northern road who is 
heavily interested in the elevator companies, but the operation is entirely separate. 
Mr. Prom says it is not the general belief among the farmers that the railroad com- 
panies control the elevators, though he believes that was formerly the case. None 
of the elevators are owned oy the Great Northern Railroad, but Mr. Hill may have 
an interest in them. (796, 800. ) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, complains that, while the railroads have 
used the farmers very fairly in most ways, when the elevators undertake to “hold 
up” a community the railroads sometimes lend a hand. “If the railroads wouhl 
keep their hjmds off, if they would iw)t hold us while these elevators r(>b us, wo 
would be all right.” Mr. Greeley goes on to explain that the farmers would in that 
case put up their own elevators, at which the only profit deinande<l would be tlie 
buyeris salary; but when the railroads will not [>ermit the building of these elevators 
the farmers are handicapped. In Gary, S. Dak., there are 2 limi elevators. There 
was recently a movement for putting in a people’s elevator, and one man wislnnl to 
put in an independent elevator. A meeting was held and the railroad commis.sioner8 
and railroad peviple came with attorneys and heard witness(>s, and finally decided 
that the site for the elevator would not he granted. They said the amount of grain 
was not sufficient for 3 elevators. Mr. Greeley admits that the 2 existing elevators 
were sufficient to handle all the grain they received, but says then) would have been 
a great many more bushels if there had been a fanners’ or an indejiendent elevator, 
and there would have l)een lietter prices. Farmers freipiently hauled wheat away 
from that territory. Mr. Greeley says that if the people are fooli.sh enough to buihl 
too many elevators, he can not see why the railroads and railroarl commissioners 
should insist upon enlightening them. (939, 940. ) 

Mr. Moran thinks the railroads and their officers are not, as a general nile, inter- 
ested in the elevators; but some of them are. (721. ) 

Mr. Jumper, of Al)erdeen, S. Dak., knows of no combination Iwtween the railway 
and elevator companies. Fifteen or 20 years ago the elevator com|)anies were owned 
by some of the officials of the Milwaukee roa<l; but he does not think that they have 
had any interest in them during the past 10 or 12 years, or that the owners of the 
elevator companies own any stock in tW railroad. ( 737. ) 

Mr. Jumper thinks there was no way to get the elevators and Fairbanks scales 
built in the early days in South Dakota except by the railroads building them. 
President 8. 8. Merrill, of the Milwaukee rowl, encouraged i)arties to put up elevators 
in advance of the i)roduction of wheat, and the railways assisted in putting them up. 
Some of the officials of the road invested in them, but the investment la^ed only a 
few years. The elevators and scales were really projected and built by the railrcids 
and oy parties interested as big shippers. (737. ) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the railroads have not built elevators at Grand Forks or 
controlled the weighing. The managers of the two elevators at Grand Forks have 
been citizens of the place for several years. No pressure was brqpght to bear to cause 
the decrease in the number of elevators or force the elevators out of business, exceut 
that when the other roads came in there was no business for the elevators. Tne 
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fanners loaded their wheat on the side tracks and saved 2 cents a bushel. The two 
existing elevators aro sufficient; the others were torn down and moved away. Mr. 
Budge thinks that if lie desired to go into the elevator business he could procure an 
elevator site and switching facilities. (866. ) 

16 . Railroad robatei.— Mr. From says the elevators formerly got a rebate from the 
railroad at the end of the season. One line of elevators got a rebate of 2 cents jier 
hundred pounds in cash. Mr. Prom believes the system of rebates has lieen di8ox)n- 
tinucd on the Great Northern at noncompetitive points, but he lielieves, from inside 
information, that it still exists where there are competing lines. (^, 801. ) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says he has never b^n able to find out whether 
the line elevator companies get railroad rebates, though he has tried every possible 
way to ascertain. (737.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that he knows of one instance in Browns Valley where an 
elevator man having an inde|:>endent elevator of his own received a rebate from the 
railroad, given him as a check for labor rendereil, though he had performed no labor 
for it. ( 722. ) 

IjB. Country bnyera. — Mr. Prom says the managers of the country elevators are not 
permanent citizens of the towns in which the elevators are situated, but go from 
ix)int to point. When a man is disliked he is sent to another j)Iace. (802. ) 

Mr. Greeley says the elevator companies frequently hire a man from the particular 
coinmunity to run the elevator, but generally the managers are men who nave been 
in their business. (940.) 

17. Grading of grain by country buyers.— Mr. Budge, of North Dakota, says that 
when grain is sold to the elevator the grade is fixed by the elevator buyers, gener- 
ally young men. hired by the compan;' for that piirjx>se, who are under Ixind to 
keep up the grades and weights. The ^^ade deiiends on the color of the wheat as 
w(dl as the weight. The inspectors at Minneapolis and Duluth are State officers, and 
appeal lies from the (diief inspector to a grain commission. (854. ) 

Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, says the buyers try to plense the farmers, because 
they want to get the wheat. He has known of buyers being discharged by the ele- 
vator company because they favored the farmer too much. (735.) 

Mr. Prom says the wheat is usually graded as it comes in loads from the thrashing 
machine. The agent of the elevator conqiany jumps upon a load of wheat, takes a 
handful and looks at it, and says what it ought to grade; and to verify the gracie he 
weighs it on a little scale called a tester to see if it comes up to the weight of No. I 
hard. If the farmer is not satisfied lie goes to another elevator, and the agent will' 
ask him what the other offered him, and will not give him any better grade. Some- 
times the farmer succeeds in getting a Ijetter grade; but the man who buys at a Ixd- 
ter grade is reix^rted at once, an<l the superintemient comes up and overhauls him. 
Mr. Prom thinks the greatest difficulty of the farmer in the grading of the wheat is 
that it is left in the hands of incomiieteut men. (796, 797. ) 

Mr. Prom Usjtifies that the elevators never buy a Imshel of No. 1 hard wheat in 
Milton. The wheat has to be of excellent qualitv in order to grade No. 1 Northern, 
and No. 2 is the best grade the fanners can usually get in that section. Wheat good 
enough by weight to be No. 1 hard is lowennl in grade if the kernels are a little 
wrinkled, irregular in shape, or a little dirtv in the end. There is a difference of 
1 emit in price lietweim No. 1 hard and No. 1 Northern, 4 cents tietween No. I North- 
ern and No. 2, and 5 cents between No. 2 and No. 3, so the farmers lose from 4 to 9 
cents a bushel. ( 797, 799. ) 

Mr. Prom testifies that if onij elevator conqiany’s agent buys wheat for a better 
gra^le than that at which the other elevator agent would have graded it, the fact is 
reported to Minneapolis, and he is comi>lain^ of; then the superintendent of his 
elevator line writes and rejirimands him. ( 796, ) 

Mr, Pratt, of Aberd^n, S. Dak., says wheat is bought in the country by sample. 
The man who is handling wheRt can tell the grade without any test. *He will test 
the grain for any farmer who wants it testml, but farmers very seldom ask to have it 
tested. (726.) 

Mr. Pratt says there is sometimes a great deal of wheat the character of which it 
18 hard to decide. The elevators sometimes take No. 2 as No. 1, or No. 3 as No. 2, 
and at Minneapolis they will not get the grade it was bought for. There is a dock- 
age for dirt, of whatever the buyers deem proper; but some buyers, for the sake of 
getting the wheat, will charge leas dockage than they should. (725.) 

18 . Grain intpeotlon In Minnesota.— Mr. Jumper says South Dakota has no inspec- 
tion laws. The grain is inspected according to the laws of Minnesota, which has an 
board j the chief inspector being appointed by the goverrvor. The grading 
of No. 1 wheat is according to its weight and the amount of hard wheat No. I 
must weigh 67 pounds to the bushel and contain a good proportion of hard wheat; 
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No. 2 must weigh 56 pounds; No. 3, 54 pounds. The otlier grades are determined 
according to the condition. ( 734. ) 

Mr. Jumper says that when the farmer ships his own grain it is graded by the 
State inspector at Minnt^polis. On the arrival of the wheat the agents of the 
inspector break the seals and o|)en the doors of the cars. A long stick with 6 or 8 
little tin boxes, or little holes in the stick with tin covers, is run down into the grain 
to the bottom; then a knob is turned and the little boxes till. The stick is then 
drawn up and the little boxes 0 })ened. In this way a lot of bad wheat at the bottom 
or in the middle would be detected. If the wheat k>oks all alike it is thrown into a 
box or bag. It is then weighed, and if it is very dirty a i>ound is deductt^ for dirt; 
if it is not very dirty half a pound is taken off. If tlu; farmer is not siitisfied with 
the grade his commission man can call for a reinsjandion. Inspectors jx^rhaps take 
a little more pains a second time and the secoml insjx‘ction is linal. (734, 735. ) 

Mr. Prom lomplains that the farmers of North Dakota are absolutely under the 
thumb of the governor of Minnesota, who has the appointment of the grain inspect- 
ors at the terminal points. He considers the inspection of grain in Minnesota the 
greatest evil from which the farmers of North Dakota suffer. The North Dakota 
wlieat does not always get the grade the Minnesota wheat gets, though it should lx‘ 
a Utter grade, being ust^l for mixing to raise the Minnesota grades. The elevator 
men influence the inspectors by giving their own Judgment a.s to the grade of car- 
loads of grai n . ( 799, 801.) 

Mr. Prom states that Duluth accepts the grading of the MinneaiKdis market as a 
rule, but not always. The line elevator men, who have the faculty of ‘‘standing in” 
with the insjx'ctors, can make an immense amount of money, and did so in the flax 
shipment in 19(X). The only grades were No. 1 and “rejected,” and all the tiax 
Ixxight in 31 r. Prom’s vicinity was Ixrught a.s “rejec ted” at a low price, although it 
wus a gcx)d grade of flax. At 3Iinneapoli8 it Wiis graded No. 1 and sldpjHsl to Duluth 
at a clean profit of 55 c'cnts a bushel. Mr. Prom savs hc‘ has evicience from con- 
fidc'Utial sources of collusion between the inspectors ancl elevator men. (801. ) 

19. Storage ticket! as security for loans.— Mr. Jumper, of AUrdeen, S. Dak., says 
the local banks will ac!cept storage tickets and loan within 5 or 10 cents of the price* 
of wheat. If wheat is 50 events they will loan 40 cents if the market is steady. 
(739.) 

Mr. pR.vTT, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the elevator men have to borrow some* 
money to move the wheat crop. Wheat reexupts are the best security, and they get 
money very reasonably. There Is some Montreal money in Minneapolis for the wheat 
bu.sines.'<. When the Canadian banks heliH*d move the Wevstern grain, it wjis an 
advantage to the fanners, Ixjcau.se it enaldcxl the elevator-s to ac*t and helped to c.‘on* 
ti nue busine.«s. ( 729. ) 

Mr. Prom te.stilie.s that in the most active time of buying wheat the (‘levator direct- 
ors borrow money at the banks on their storage tickets, or their agent.s draw on the 
houses for anv amount they want. Hometimes, when a heavy movement of wheat 
is ex}x;cted, the elevator company ships $2,000 in money to the agent, but that is 
undesirable, and they allow him to draw through the bank. (802.) 

20. Independent elevators.— Mr. Hanley says the farmers are building elevators all 
over the North we.'it. They fonn stcxik conH)anies and run the elevators separately, 
and the National Farmers’ Alliance and Incluatrial Union stancis back of them and 
gives them its support. In I89H there were aUnP 143 farmers’ elevators building 
and in o|x?ration. In 18t)9 Mr. Hanley bad promoted alxuit 92 at the time* cif his 
testimony ( Augu.st 12). It was a bitter fight to get the railroads to the |H>int c»f giv- 
ing anv facilitieic, but they are now giving the fanners all the; t*ncourageinent |K>Hsi- 
ble. Mr. Hill, c>f the Great Northeni, gjive them right of way on all his Hik's, and 
the otlier cjompanies were obliged to do the same, though somci of them wen' very 
reluctant to allow the elevators to 1 h^ built. At non comrieti live points the farmers 
.sometime.s have difficulty in getting .sites. The farmers^ elevators pay the highe.st 
pric(!S, less 2 cents for operating charges. (279, 289. ) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the National Grain Growers’ Cocipcirative Assoc iati cm is 
erecting farmers’ elevators on several railroads, including the .Milwaukee, the Great 
Northern, and the Northern Pacific. There are proliahly not over 150 of these ele- 
vators. They are in Minnes(>ta and the Dakotas. There is I in Browns V’alloy, 1 in 
Beardsley, I in Chokio, 1 in Graceville, 1 inOrtonville, and a few others near there. 
They are usually built on ground Ixilonging to the railroati, although in s<Mne plac^es 
the railroads refuse the site. After the elevators are in ojieration the railroadMart' 
generous in giving shipping facilities, though sometimes there is a car famine, when 
all are uiiahle to get cars. The grain from thew? farmers' elcvatoHi is Hhip))ed to the 
commission men in 8t. Paul and MinneafKilis. Mr. Moran thinks that in some 
instances they do not get the same freight rates their competitors get. The rules in 
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regard to the time allowed for loadi^ cars, grading of grain, eU‘.., are generally 
about the same as at other elevators. The buyers at these elevators determine the 
grades and the price to be paid. The)r receive the card price of wheat, usually 3 or 
4 times a day, by wire from the commission men and dealers, and they ship jirinci- 
pally to Minneapolis and Duluth. There is no trouble about the handling of the 
grain at the terminal point. The greatest advantage possessed by the comptititors of 
these farn»ers’ elevators, however, consists in having terminal elevators. (722, 723.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Al)erdeen, S. Dak., states that if anumber of farmers wish to erect 
an elevah)r they apply to the railroad company, |)ay $5 ground rent, just as the line 
(‘levators do, put up tneir elevator, and operate it to all appearances just the same 
as the line companies. Mr. Jumiier knows of no obstru(;tion placed in the wav of 
these independent companies by the railroads. South Dakota has a law compelling 
the railroads to give these facdlities to independent elevators. This law was the 
result of an indisposition on the part of the railroads to give such facilities, and Mr. 
Jumper thinks the inclination to favor the line elevators still exists, though tlie 
opportunity does not. (736.) 

Mr. Juini>er testifies that at nearly every station in Brown Coimty th(jre is an inde- 
Iiendent elevator or Hat house, owned and ojierated by independent buyers. He 
thinks there is no obstruction placed in the way of the successful oi)erati(/n of these 
independent elevators. ( 736. ) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., testifies that persons (iesiring to build an inde- 
pendent elevator must apply to the railroad company for a site, and they are very 
slow in getting it. It is almost impoasible to get any facilities for shipping or han- 
dling grain iiulependently. In order to ship grain it is. necessary to have a loading 
platform to bring the wagons to the level of the car floor. The railroad comptuiy 
compelled the elevators to build one, but without designating the place; so it was 
put out where it was so steep the farmers could not drive uj), and in such a form 
that it was impossible to use it; so residents in the locality haci to build another anil 
make the company a present of it. The farmers also combined to build a farmers’ 
elevator and applied for a site, but did not get it; “the railroad people will not give 
yon reasons; they simply stand you off. * * * Then you go to the railroail com- 
inissioners, and if you have nobody that stands in with them von do not hear any- 
t h ing from then i. ’ ’ The railroad commission’s investigation is described as consisting 
of a flying trip on a private car, with a 2-minute stop. (797.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that an independent elevator was built at T.akota, but the line 
elevatois decided that it should Ik; killed. The merchants of Dakota stood behind 


it to helj) the farmers, and the old line elevators startinl general stores in l^kota, 
hundling all the goods the local merchants handled and selling them at cost, for 
rev(‘nge. The result was th.at the merchants were obligwi to cease their support of 
the independent elevator, and the elevator gave up the business. (798.) 

Mr. Prom says the line elevators always put up the price of grain to freeze out an 
independent elevator. He thinks this was done at Laxota in the Ix^iniiing. After 
an in(lei)endent elevator fails the price is imnuHliately lowered. (798, 799. ) 

Mr. Prom says lietter prices would be obtained from an in(iei)endent elevator; the 
farmers would not have to take card prices; they would not have to pay the margin 
that the elevator companies get, which is sometimes too large, especially on the 
lower grades. They are supjiosed to do business on a margin of 3J cents for No. 1 
hard, and on the lower graiies the margin is 2 and cents. (797. ) 

Mr. Prom says the imlependent elevator would create competition ; an honest man 
would give a better gnide fgr wheat, which means 2 or 3 cents a bushel for the 
farmer, and he would not buv on such a wide margin, and would give the farmer 
w hat he should have in w'eight. When it is possible for the farmer to get a car he 
makes from 5 to 10 cents a bushel on his wlieat. A private elevator would help him 
to do that without waiting for the car; now the farmers have to hold the w'heat in 
granaries until spring, w hen cars are plentiful. (798. ) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the line elevators do not compete with the 
other elevators in prices. There will be lax seasons when they will pay fhe same, 
but when the wheat is really coming in they do not, and thousands of bushels are 
diverted to those places where thev have tno other elevators. The difference in 
price has lieen found to lie from half a cent to a cent and a half a bushel, and some- 
times much more; in some cases enough to rob the farmer of all his margin of profit 
(939.) 


21, Independent elilpinenti.--Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says that if the farmer 
does not feel like accepting the price offered for wheat, he can keep his wheat, or 
try to get a car and ship it to a commission firm in Minneapolis or Duluth. The 
railroad officials will furnish a car if they can not help it, but are not very eager to 
furnish cars to private shippers; the line elevators get the preference. When there 
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was very little wheat, during the dry season of 1900, there was an abundance of cars 
and the company was anxious to do more business, but curing a busy season the 
farmers can not get cars. The rule of the company is that farmers and elevator 
agents wanting cars must order at 6 o’clock Satunlay afternoon. The elevator agents 
are there beforehand, and put in their orders for so many cars. The first mail who 
orders is first served, and all the elevator companies order first. Only a limited 
number of cars are s^nt up, and if there are not enough to go around, the farmer gets 
none. (795,796.) 

Mr. Prom says that when farmers ship their grain independently they simply 
dump it into a car, seal the car, consign it to a house in Minneapolis or Duluth, and 
leave it absolutely in, the hands of the (‘om mission merchants to get what they 
can for it. The commission men superintend ttie inspection of the gram by the 
State inspectors and appeal if it is too low. When a car is shipped to a private com- 
mission man he takes a sample to the chamber of commerce at Minneapolis and 
offers it for sale. The wheat that is graded No. 1 hard in the country never sells 
below that grade. The men who need the wheat are willing to pay for No. 1 hard, 
though the inspector may say it is all No. 2, so the farmers prefer to take their 
chances on the merit of tfie grain. Wheat grade<l No. 2 at Milton w'ill often sell in 
the Minnea]X)lis market as No. 1 hard. (799, 800.) 

Mr. Prom says the private commis.sion merchants in Minneapolis or Duluth have 
all the facilities that tne elevator men have. The farmer generally gets a better price 
by shipping to them than by letting the line elevator have the graiii and also saves the 
margin that the elevator companies reserve. Mr. Prom has tried independent shij)- 
ping, both to Minneapolis and Duluth, and it resulted profitably every time. (796. ) 

Mr. Bi’dge testifies that the commission men in Minneapolis get 1 cent a bushel 
and at Duluth one-half cent on wheat. (8.55.) 

Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, says the principal complaint among the farmers 
there is that the elevators do not pay what they should for good wheat. If a farmer 
has a good grade of wheat he will inake money by shipping it. In many cases farm- 
ers have made from $40 to $50 or even $60 a car by shipping their own wheat to Min- 
neapolis. Some of these shipments have l)een made on rising markets, the marktd. 
advanced 2 or 3 cents while the car was in transit, and including the margins whicli 
the elevators take, the shippers got 5 or 6 cents more than the card price; or, if h(‘ 
had a very good grade of wheat, all of one kind, a cent or possibly a cent and a half 
more. Trie.se instances are always retorted in the papers, but if a shipper hap|)ene<l 
to strike a falling market the incident would not go into tlie i)apf?rs. (737, 71^1. ) 

Mr. Jumper does not know of any iastances wdiere farmers have attempted to ship 
their low-grade wheat. They put it right on the market as soon as possible. Ordi- 
narily the prices of No.s. 1, 2, and 3 are not far apart. At the date of Mr. Jumper’s 
testimony, January, 1901, the card price of No. 3 was 10 cents below No. 2, but some 
farmers would get 5 or 6 cents higher than the card price, because the wheat, while 
grading No. 3, was fairly gocsl tpiality. (7.'19.) 

Mr. Jumjicr says there have sometimes iieiux car famines, but he never knew a 
time when an indeinindent ship{>er or farmer could not get a car just as easily as an 
elevator. (737.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., thinks there are no obstacles placed in the way of 
the farmer who wishes to ship his grain individually. He can load it into the car, 
but he has to handle it by hand; he can nr»t loa<l by machinery as an elevator can. 
The railroad comjianies are anxious to keep their rolling .stock out of the way and 
not have a blockade, and sometimes the elevator that can load the cars q&icklv may 
be favor(*d with cars an again.'^t individual shipiK^rs, but not as a rule. (725, 7§8. ) 

Mr. Budo£, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says the millers eletennine the ilifference in 

S rice lietween No. I and No. 2 w heat. The difference is 1 J or 2 cents; in the <««eof 
b. 3 the difference is prolmbly 4 or 5 cents. A farmer wlio has a 8uj)erior quality 
of wheat gets the price for No. 1 hard. If a farmer has the liest wheat in the market 
there is ^me advantage of his shipping to Minn^poHs on his own account; he getn 
fairer treatment at the terminal point. If the miller thinks the wheat is aliove grade 
and wants it badly he will fiay a little aliove the grade price for it. (854, 855.) 

Mr. Budge says the farmers have equal privileges with the elevators in getting 
(ars. He thinks there is no disposition on the part of the railroads to favor tne ele- 
vator companies if they can help it. The farmer who lotwls his own grain saves the 
2 cents that would otherwise go to the local elevator. Mr. Budge says that where- 
ever 2 railroads come together, while the rates are ik> better, shippers are more apt 
to get cars. (853^ 864. ) 

Mr. Budge testifies that a good many of the fanners store at local elevators, 
^me of the elevators will occasionally give a fanner a special bin for use in loading 
An and shipping out, but sometimes they have not the bin to spare. (866.) 
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Mr. Hanley says grain from the home of No. 1 Northern, which can be preserved 
intact and removed m bulk to Buffalo and New York, commands a premium of from 
3 to 7 cents on account of its superiority. The bonanza farmers avoid the combina- 
tions of local elevators, and escape much of the loss sustained by other farmers because 
they can ship direct. (279.) 

22. State regTilation.~Mr. Moran says the Minnesota law regulating warehouses, 
like manv other laws, is a dead letter. The law permits the keeper of a public ware- 
house to buy grain. ( 719. ) 

Mr. Prom says the North Dakota railroad commission has no power over the 
appointment of inspectors, or the making of rules and regulations concerning 
storage. (799.) 

23. Proposed legislation.— Mr. M. F. Greeley, Secretary of the Board of Regents of 
Education of South Dakota, would make it a crime to do the kinci of business the ele- 
vators do, and make the punishment so quick and so severe that it would not be done 
a second time, fie would have the matter regulated by Congress. He adds thatj;he 
farmers could regulate the “combine’^ if they could build and operate their own ele- 
vators and have equal shipping facilities. (943.) 

Mr. Greeley wishes that the farmers might be at perfect liberty to build elevators, 
and buy and ship grain as they wish to. The intelligent Western landowner only 
asks that he be not handicappM in the race with capitel. (940. ) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers* Cooperative Association, 
advocates legislation placnng terminal elevators under the control of the Government, 
through the appointment of an inspector to have charge of public warehouses and 
j)rcvent imblic warehousemen from trafficking in or mixing grain, or from keeping 
the Ixdter qualities of their customers’ grain and delivering the poorest grades. Mr. 
Moran tliinks that the manager of a terminal elevator should not be permitted to buy 
grain, and he says his organization will ask for lemslation to that effect. Mr. Moran 
declares that legislation that would prevent comoination in restraint of commerce 
and trade would be a great boon to the farming community. (718, 719. ) 

Interstate grain inspection. — Mr. I^OM believes that the office of inspector should 
taken out of the hands of the governor of Minne^ta, and that the inspector should 
be appointed for fitness and allowed to appoint his own deputies. As a more thor- 
oughgoing remedy he proposes a system of interstate inspection established by the 4 
States of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. (801.) 

NaC'Oml grade for grain.— Ur. Hanley says the manipulation of grain is the source 
of the greatest {)rofit to those en^ed in the business. He believes that if a national 
grade could Ik} established and the grain bought and sold at a premium or discount 
with that grade as a basis, the fanner would have a chance to get some of the profit 
which he should have. (280.) 

B. Tlic €lili*uf{[o elevator system.— 1. History.— Mr. Hill, a commission 
merchant of Chicago, says Chicago is the greatest grain market of the world, the 
receipts of ^rain in 1898 being 320j(X)0,000 bushels. As the Western roads brought 
grain to Chicago, and as their grain business increas^, they all, or nearly all, built 
elevators in Chicago. The first elevators were built in the fifties, or possibly there 
was one as early as 1848. In 1870 the State of Illinois foimd it necessary to control 
the elevators to protect the grain interests of the State, and the constitutional conven- 
tion of that year devoted an article of the constitution to instructions to the legisla- 
ture in regard to making laws regulating the inspection and storage of grain, to be 
liberally construed in the interest of producers and shippers. Following the instruc- 
tions 01 the constitution the l^islature of 1871 enact^ the railroad and warehouse 
law. From 1871 to 1887 there was very little difficulty in the handling of grain in 
these elevators, which were managed by disinterested parties engaged solely in the 
warehouse business. The rate of stora^ w^as fixed at the beginning of each year, 
and was the same to all persons. Thousands of buyers and sellers were brought 
together daily, the competition of buyers sustained prices, and that influence was 
felt the world over. For years Chicago w’aa the best market for the West to send 
grain to. 

During the few years following the enactment of the interstate commerce law, 
l)etween 1887 and 1892, the method of handling grain in the elevators changed. The 
elevators passed out of the hands of those who oeyoted their entire time to the ware- 
house business and into the hands of persons who immediately embarked in the grain 
business. By the end of 1890 nearly every railroad terminating in Chicago had k 
favored elevator system under its protection to which were given concessions enabling 
it to control the grain business on that road. 

Mr. Hill submits lists of stockholders of various elevator companies, showing that 
the officers and directors of the railroads are among the original stockholders in the 
elevator companies. He says the Armour Elevator Company now controls all the 
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public storage on the St. Paul and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads, 
those on the latter road having been leased by the elevator company from the rail- 
road and reduced from public to private warehouses for the use of Armour & Co., with 
the exception of one house of 800,000 bushels’ capacity. The Illinois Central Railroad 
leases its terminal elevators to CarriMton, Hannah & Co., a grain-shipping firm which 
owns stock in the Central Elevator Company and controls all the grain coming into 
these public elevators. Recently the firm has made one of the Illinois Central ele- 
vators a private house, barring out the public. The Santa Fe elevator is no longer a 

E ublic house, being leased to the Richardson Company. The Rock Island elevators 
ave passed into the hands of Charles Counselman, and one of them is being used as 
a private house. The proprietors of these public warehouses are the most extensive 
dealers in grain on the various roads, and own a very large part or all of the grain 
stored in their elevators. (295-297, 313. ) 

Mr. Hill adds that this state of affairs has gradually driven the public out of the 
public w’arehouses, as the public can not successfully compete with the elevator 
people, who, if they pay storage at all, j^y it to themselves. The effect has been 
that grain of a grade that would of necessity go to an elevator, coming to Chic^ago on 
any road where these conditions exist, finds but one buyer, the elevator proprietor. 
(295, 297.) 

2. Elevator capacity of Chicago. — Mr. S. H. Greeley, a commission merchant of ("hi- 
cago, testifies that the public and private elevator capacity of Chicago is probably over 
60,000,000 bushels. He estimates that the capacity of elevators which are advcrtiswl 
as public is in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 bushels. The public elevators are 
decreasing in number; some of the railroads are assuming the position that they will 
furnish no facilities for the public. (229, 233. ) 

Mr. Hill quotes the Chicago Chronicle of August 12, 1895, as saying that over 20 
per cent of the w'hole storage capacity of the United States and Canada is located at 
Chicago, Duluth having a capacity of 27,200,000 bushels; Minneapolis, 26,1XX),000 
bushels; St. Ixiuis, 13,^,000 bushels; Milwaukee, 5,430,000 bushels, and Toledo, 
7,200,000 bushels; a total of 125,830,000, or about five-ei^liths of tlie whole. (314. ) 

3. Combined action of warahouiemen.— Mr. BHiGn.\M Ix^lieves that there are combi- 
nations among the elevator and warehouse owners. Elevators along the same lines 
of railway are believed to have an agreement as to prices. Practically all grain must 
pass through Chicago, and the warehousemen there have an opportunity to demand 
whatever cnaiges they will. (24. ) 

Mr. Hill says it was discovered in 1894 that there was an association composed of 
all the elevator people in Chicago. When the Board of Trade found it nei^ej^sary to 
treat with the elevator jieople it was all done through this association; it was not 
possible to treat with one of the elevator proprietors seiiarately. It was found that 
the elevators always had the same rates of storage and that they were reprmmteil at 
all times by the same attorneys, (309, 310. ) 

4. Storage cbarget.— Mr. Richards and Mr. vS. H. Greeley agree that the (diarge 
for storing grain has been reduced to three-fourths of a cent a bushel for the first 10 
days, and one-fourth of a cent for each 10 days thereafter, and that there is money 
in the storage busimiss at these rates. (216, 234. ) 

Mr. Hill, in a statement before the Illinois legislature in 1897, said that the 
chaige of three-fourths of a cent a bushel for the first term of storage was retained 
only as a protection to the elevator managers against the competition of legitimate 
dealers. The public could not avoid it, but it was ignored by the elevator managers 
in their own transactions, thus forcing everyone to sell to or buy from tliem. The 
charge, not being bona fide butonly a foil to competition, should lie abolished. (314. ) 

Mr. Hill quot^ with approval an article in the Chicago Chronicle of September 6, 
1896, to the effect that the Chicago stora^ge rate of one-fourth of a cent a bushel for 
each ten days means for all the empty bins $450,000 a month, or $5,300,000 a year. 
These figures were said to explain the anxiety of the Chicago elevator trust in combi- 
nation with the Northwestern elevator interests to depress wheat prices in order to 
earn money with their idle warehouse room, and profit by buying wheat for future 
delivery (316.) 

6 . Short weights. —Mr. Richards says there are about 28 or 30 terminal elevators 
in Chicago, apposed to be public warehouses, but not one is run in the interests of 
the people. They are all run by about 7 or 8 firms. Mr. Richards thinks there is 
no pigling among these firms, but that there is an understanding as to what the rates 
of storage shall be and as to other details of the business. The elevator people have 
their buyers out in the country, and send out quotations every day. Whenever a 
firm sells to one of these countiw shippers, he sells subiect to Ch|pa^ weights and 
inspection. If he falls short 2, 3, 6, or 10 cents a bushel in Chicago, he has no rem- 
^Tedy, His bill of lading' over the railroad will not protect him because it says “sub- 
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ject to loss in weight.” If the weight overruns, that is one of the perquisites of the 
shipper’s business. There has been very serious complaint about the weights falling 
short, and in regard to the inspection. (202, 203.) 

6. Mixing of grain.— Mr. Hill testifies that the mixing of grain is so important a 
matter that every terminal elevator J[n Chicago, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
has a mixing house connected with it. The Armour mixing houses are larger than 
their jaiblic houses. Grain of higli quality is then run through the cleaning house 
and a lower grade of grain is mixed with it to bring it down to the lowest point at 
which it will go in the same grade as before. This fixes the price of wheat iniuri- 
ously to the fanner, and affects the price at terminal points, because grain sold by 
sample for export is sold at a premium over the speculative grade held in store at 
Chi(?ago. No farmer gets the rienefit of the premium; the only one who does is the 
man who mixes the grain and sells it. The premium varies from 1 to 3 or 4 cents a 
bushel. (319.) 

7. Manipulation of grades. — Mr. Richards says the public suffers great injustice 
from the elevator system of Chicago. Chicago has an elevator (Opacity of about 
40,000,000 bushels, but there is not a public warehouse or an elevator run in the 
interests of the peoj)le. The warehousemen deal in grain, and the grades are so 
manipulated that it is hard to tell what one is getting in buying wheat. If one wants 
to get a special quality of grain, he has to pay a premium on it; he can not get it in the 
oj)en market. If wheat weighs 56 pounds to the bushel and is reasonamy clean, it 
will grade No. 2; if it weighs 63 pounds it will also grade No. 2, though there is a 
difference in its value to the miller of 5 to 10 cents a bushel. A warehouseman can 
take 2 cars of No. 2 wheat and 3 cars of No. 3 wheat, the difference in value ranging 
as high as 15 (;ents a bushel, and make 5 cars of No. 2 wheat. The dealer does not 
always get back the same kind of grain he puts into the elevator. As a remedy for 
this evil Mr. Richards suggests the sail of grain by sample. (202, 205.) 

Mr. Grkki.kv says tht^ temptation put into the hands of men conducting public 
warehouses has led to some of the most gigantic robberies known in (‘ommercial 
life, at the expen.se of general trade. He believes there is a continual underhanded 
business <m the part of at least some of the warehousemen, that they manipulate 
the grades and weights and attempt to manipulate the inspection. He does not 
lx‘lieve it possible for a man to be custodian of the people’s property and of his own 
without great temptations of this kind. (232, 233. ) 

Mr. Hill introduces in his te.stimonv a letter from the Nash- Wright Company, of 
Chicago, to illustrate the methods employed tow’ard country elevators by public ware- 
housemen <jf Chicago when dealing in grain. The letter states that a warehouseman 
operating both public warehouses and cleaning houses received 50 cars of No. 2 corn, 
lie called for reins|)ection and asked that the shipment be changed to Nos. 3 and 4, 
which w ould have lessened the market value from 2 to 5 cents a bushel. The super- 
vising inspector said that the corn was of the best quality coming into Chicago. The 
writer of tlie letU^ infers that the com had been bought from shippers in the country, 
and that the aim of the dealer was to secure it at heavy discount, then run it into 
the cleaning hou.se and have it inspected out as No. 2 com. (318.) 

8. Elevator premiums.— Mr. Hill quotes ami indorses an article in the Chicago 
Chronicle of August 22, 1895, declaring that one of the great weakening factors at 
that time was the attitude of the warehouse interest in insisting on premiiuns on 
every bushel of wheat sold. Within the year premiums of from 2 to 3 cents for 
w’inUT w heat and 6 to 7 cents for spring wheat have lieen asked and I'eceived by the 
elevator men, and at no time within the year had it lieen possible to buy wdieat in 
the t3iicago market except at a premium. If the market were allowed to resume a 
normal condition and prices w ere i^ermitted to remain on a par with futures, much 
inore wheat could be sold to foreigners, who “will not submit to lie bled by a grind- 
ing monopoly.” The premium charges not only curtail exports, but also depress 
prices by Keeping grain at accumulative centers. In the presence of plenty, buyers 
look at the premium as an extortion, and naturally refrain as far as possible from 
paying it. By curtailing exports, the premiums charged w’ere responsible in large 
measure for the exportation of gold and its deleterious effects. (316. ) 

9. Fraudulent warehouie reoeipti. — Mr. Hill states that on May 1, 1896, Armour & 
Co. delivered to mcmliers of the Board of Trade fraudulent warehouse receipts- for 
1,200,000 bushels of wheat. The magnitude of the swindle attracted attention, and 
the directory investigated the matter and voteil the entire Armour system of eleva- 
tors irregular. The directory also caused a committee to investigate tne members of 
the board responsible for the fraud, and the committee, after investi^tion, filed 
charges against 4 members, 3 of whom denied knowledge of issuing the receipts, 
while the fourth, who assumed the responsibility, was convicted and suspended from 
tlie board for 20 years. It was showm during the trial and investigation that ware- 
house receipts to the amount of about 12,000,000 bushels had been manipulated in 
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this way, beginning with the Cudahy wheat deal in 1893. Thus for 3 years the pub- 
lic and members of the Board of Trade had been systematically plunuer^, and the 
market depressed by the delivery of undesirable warehouse receipts which expired 
the day they were delivered and were dated months after the gram was receiveii in 
the elevator. Datea were so manipulated as to kiduce shippers to take the grain out 
of store. (317,318.) 

10. Belationi of railroads to elevators.— Mr. S. H. Greelev, a commission merchant 
of Chicago, thinks the railroads formerly extended rebates to^ individual shippere 
to bring grain to the Chicago market; but the interstate-commerce law made it 
necessary, in their opinion, to put the reliate in the hands of favore<l individuals 
whom they could trusL They chose for that purpose the public warehouseman as 
the party with whom the lowest rel^ate w'ould serve their purpose. They gave him 
an elevator on the right of way, and favored him with facilities to compete with the 
public in drawing the grain from the West to Chicago. These advantages he still 
receives. The public warehouseman was appointed a secret rate getter or secret 
facility man. His advantages in competition with the public are (1) that he pays 
no storage on grain, oi if he pays storage he pays it to himself, so that possession of 
the elevator operates as a rebate to that extent, and (2) that he is able to select the 
best grain of a certain grade and keep it for himself as merchandiser, giving the pub- 
lic a line grade, or a grade just good enough to jiass inspection, and thus keeping the 
public at a disadvantage. These two points are of such importance that the shipping 
interest from Chicago to the I^ast on the |>art of the public is deatl. They have also 
reflected upon the receiving interest from the West. To-day there is practical Iv one 
set of buyers on the Chicago market, each railroad having' a man with these facili- 
ties. This not only kills the comj>etition for grain in the West, hut also kills the 
competition in the sale of grain to Eastern markets and for export, and has a very 
imtxirtant effect on the values of grain. (227, 228. ) 

Mr. Greeley is of the opinion that these fa<!ilities are given to public warehou.se- 
men by the railroad companies to i)rotect the latter from grain l)eing attracted from 
what they consider their legitimate territory to other {mints. The system of through 
billing and other matters have combined to make it necessary from their standpoint 
to protect themselves. It is almost impc^sible to conduct the grain business on the 
Western railroads properly without special rates to give the railroads their proper 
haul. (229.) 

Mr. Greeley says he has an indefinite amount of evidence leading him to believe 
that the railroad’oflicials and warehousemen of Chicago are very close together. The 
more the railroadt irive out comjmtition, the letter they seem to like it, and the 
public w treated with the utmost indifference. Mr. Greeley does not believe it will 
be ]X)wible to ha ve general com{)etition in any coinmotlity as long as it is |K)88ible for 
the railroad official to divide the rebate with the njan to whom he gives warehouse 
facilities. (1^1.) 

Mr. Greeley believes that the railroaris w'ant the business on their lines done by 
favored parties; that the stockholders suffer and the officials divide the “swag.” 
(233.) 

Mr. Richards .says the elevators of Chicago, with a few exceptions, are owned by 
the railroads. He is infonned that they are leasefl under an arrangement that the 
lessees shall j)ay so much a car for all grain going through the elevators. He thinks 
it is generally believed that the lessees get special favors in the way of relates or 
concessions that do not Imlong to them. When a railroad company shinpacarloa*! 
of grain, it makes out besides the waybill an exjiense bill showing the freight charge 
to Chicago, which is paid by the Chicago consignee. Tiie rebates are managed by 
means of these expense bills. An elevator man first |)ay8 the regular tariff; at the 
end of the month he makes up a statement of the amount of grain he has receive<l 
and sends it to the railroad company. The rebate is figured out, and is not paid out 
of the freight department, but is charged up to some other fund; it may be the 
bridge fund, the repair fund, the passenger fund, or some other. (203, 204. ) 

11. Evils of spoe^tion by warohousemen.— Mr. Hill, in a statement before the 
Illinois l^slature in 1897, defined the natural function of warehousing to be accept- 
ing for storage the overflow of the season of freest movement, that the channels of 
commerce may not be clogged, and caring for it while awaiting demand. The 
alliance between the railro^ and the elevators, he said, had resulted in reaching 
out after millions of bushels of grain not naturally tributary to the Chicago market, 
and then preventing it from getting away as long as Itorage could he collected on it 
The accumulation and stora^ of grain bad come to be the chief aim of dominating 
forces in Chica^^ resultii^ in such a con^ion of grain as to depness prices to the 
lowest point in history. The volume of the Chicago stocks invited dealers in every 
market in the world to make sales there against holdings elsewhere, which they 
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would not dare to do but for the abnormal accumulations held there. Cargoes of 
wheat bought on European account in Australia^ India, Russia, and Argentina, and 
stocks at all other ^ints of accumulation were sold against in Chicago, so that the 
Chicago market felt the weight of tlie entire world^s surplus. This condition was 
made possible by the enonnous hoard retained in Chicago to satisfy the avarice of 
half a dozen colorations, the largest of which was ownw in London, and which, 
“by the rankest and most brazen manipulation,'* sought to control the price and 
movement of commodities. Mr. Hill chafes that the levator men were able to set 
aside and sell at a premium every year millions of bushels not owned by them, but 
in their (mstody as warehousemen. In the spring of 1895, when the quality of mil- 
lions of bushels of grain stored in public warehouses was aspersed by interested 
speculators, the Board of Trade sought to have an investigation made, but every 
elevator proprietor in Chicago joined m refusing to let the committee of experts make 
this examination. They knew the grain was above the average in quality and condi- 
tion, but were willing to have it suspected in order to increase (larrying chaiges. 

Mr. Hill declared a system permitting the proprietors of public elevators to deal 
directly or indirectly in the property of which they are custodians to be essentially 
immoral, and said tnat the principal motive of the warehouse law was to prevent 
their ownership or control of grain therein, yet they had within a few years sold 
millions of bushels from public elevators by sample at a large premium, not a cent 
of which in equity belonged to them. The grain bought by the elevator proprietors 
is promptly sold for future delivery, so they become custodians of other people's 
property, which, however, the public can get only on the payment of a premium. 

luich railroad terminating in Chicago was dec^lared to be controlled practically by 
a single buyer— favored individuals having the advantage of special rates and of 
elevator control— so that the rates cliarge<l to the public were rebated to themselves, 
enabling them to outbid or undersell all competitors. The elevator monopoly was 
characterized as a “blight on legitimate business," threatening the existence of all 
competition. In reply to the claim of the elevators that their bringing grain in large 
amounts to Chicago furnished employment to banking capital and kept up the rate 
f»f interest and gave biwiness to railroads and insurance companies, Mr. Hill replied 
that half a dozen tirms and corporations had a monopoly of the business and that 
tliey i!Ould not force to Chicago grain not naturally tributary thereto except by cut 
freight rates forbidden by law, while if they w’ere prevented from dealing in grain 
i*ac?h railroad would have a host of competing patrons instead of one; bankers would 
have thousands of active accounts instead of a small group of large borrowers able to 
combine and dictate rates, and the short-rate card of insurance offices would again 
(!ome into use. (312~:H4.) 

Mr. 8, H. (jREELKY testifies that the Chi^o warehousemen are not custodians 
apiiointed by the State, which was the original intention of the State law and con- 
stitution, but override the law and become merchandisers. As soon as warehouse- 
men get [lossession of grain, they jump into a pit and sell it ahead for future delivery 
and make a lunlge; then some one else is carrymg the grain and paying storage 
charges. (233,234.) 

Mr. Greeley says that the public warehouseman carries grain in his warehouse to 
accumulate storage chaiges. His object is to get possession of it and sell it ahead 
for future delivery, which he can do at a lower price than another man, who would 
have to pay the regular storage raU»s. The warehouseman w’aits for the buyer to 
sell out, and stands ready to take the grain from him and sell it ahead for another 
deferred delivery, and thus acciunulate another storage cliai^ge. This has produced 
an endless chain of forced liquidation on the part of buyers in the Chicago market 
The warehousemen not only carry the grain for storage, but so manipulate the grades 
by reducing the quality to the line grade that the man who buys it for future deliv- 
(?i y does not want it as a merchantable commodity, and sells it back to the warehouse- 
man, thus continuing its life in storage and the tax on the public. Chicago probably 
lias in public and private W'arehouses a cap^ity of more than 60,000,000 bushels, the 
larger proportion of which Mr, Greeley believes is operated so as to make the storage 
charges out of the speculative public. In 1898 Chicago handled 300,000,000 bushels 
and more, or nearly 300,000 carloads of grain, a large proiwrtion of which passed 
through the public warehouses. (227-229.) 

Mr. Greeley says a public warehouseman has no more right to deal in grain in 
competition with the public, with the privilero of mixing his grain and paying no 
stor^e, than the collector of the port of New York has to deal m tea, coffee, or silk 
*** merchants and pav no import duty. (231.) 

price*. —Mr. Grkblby says this system puts the control of the market into 
the hands of those who hoard this vast amount of grain, and the lower they can get 
the prices the more money they can make, because insurance and interest are 
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reduced. There is not enough trade in the speculative gniin market to carry the 
market against the current produced. Mr. Greeley believes that this was one of the 
important conditions which led up to the panic of 1893, by reducing tlie value of 
grain so that people repudiatal their debts. He admits that the public warehouse- 
men are able to pay more than the others to the farmers to get possession of the 
grain, but says they hoard it, and take from 5 to 10 or 20 cents a bushel off the entire 
crop. They pay a cent a bushel more in Nebraska than in Iowa, to get posst^ssion of 
the far Western grain which is likely to go somewhere else. Mr. Greeley believes 
that there is collusion lietween the different elevator comjwmies. Five of the ware- 
housemen come together every day ami make a price that is stuit out to the grain 
trade. (229, 231, 233.) 

Mr. Greeley ladieves that the prices of the grain crops of the world are largidy 
made on the Chicago Board of Trade, and largely (controlled through the influence of 
one man. The foreign demand is a factor, but the Chicago markt't may lie depri'Sj^ed 
in the kce of an em’ouraging demand. The Livernool market has little to do with 
the price of December com in August. A rise in tne pri('e of wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade generally calls out a new army of short sellers who weigh the prices 
down again. (234,2:15.) 

Mr. Greeley says the man who is injured most by this elevator system is the one 
who raist's the grain. In a fre(‘, o|Mim market without these hoards (^f grain, valiu's 
would lie 15 to 25 jier cent higher. In proof (d this he adduces the low prices of grain 
iis compared with former years. (2:14. ) 

^Ir. Kichakos says there is a little coterie in Chicago that lixes the nric(‘H of grain, 
arbitrarily manipulating the market to suit its own purposes. He tliinks the price 
in Liverpool or New York no longer cuts any figure. The Chicago el(‘vators nave 
40,00(l,0(k) bu.«hels capacity, and sometimes are pretty full. When there is a large 
accumulation of .stock of any commmlity the tendency is to di‘preciate the price. 
These elevator men can create a glut at any time, and the more grain they have tlu^ 
more thev can make out of the st<»rage charge.'^. Formerly country .shii)i>ers would 
send their grain to the commission merchant, and the price would U* determine<l 
after the grain arrived, lieing governed largely by the rt‘ceipts and shipments, but 
tlie.<e lemtimate influences api>ear to have become obsolete. Mr. Riidianls thinks 
tlie prcKi leer would be lienelited if he trould send his grain to an oi)en market, where 
it could tie gold subject to the laws of trade. (215, 218.) 

12. Monopoly in grain.— Mr. lliLLcjuotes and indorses an article from the Chicago 
Chronicle of Septemlier 7, 1S95, declaring that the wh(*at trad(‘ was [iracticallv in tiui 
hands of a grain mono|Kdy— the elevator interest— which was manipulating tin* mar- 
ket, sc*riousiy crippling the trade, holding down prices, ab.'^olutely preventing ship- 
pers from tilling legitimate orders, and driving trade away from Cldciigo. \ sliippt'r 
nad b(^en comiielled to j>ay the Ik^cemlier price, or a premium of over IJ.centsa 
bushel, for a small lot of wheat. There was practically no wheat for sale in Chicago, 
though there w'ere some 14,000,(X)0 bushels in store there, all owned bv the elevator 
tnwt, (310,317.) 

Mr. Hill (juotes with approval an article publislu‘d in the Chicago Chronicle in 
Augiwt, 1895, to the following effwt: The elevator pro[)rietors are large .sjK'culators 
and own alx>ut 80 i>er cent of all grain .“tored at Chicago. In 1894 they sent buyers 
into the country and brought large amounts to Chicago solely for the purjK»se (»f 
making it earn them storage. This move was very injurious to the country, Ix'caust' 
it swelled the visible .supprie.s, es|XK’ially of wheat, to.such an extent “tliat tin* world, 
l>eing unac<|uainted with the real causi? therefor, stcKxl aghast and insisted on lower 
prices, arguing, quite naturally, that America hacl an enormous plethora.” 

Ualso took from the regular receivers at that fK>int a lan;e share of the business 
which would have come to th(?m under ordinary conditions, and pnn^tu’ally threw 
the grain trade under the control of the elevator interests, who lantome arbiters of 
prices and could widen out or contract the “spreads” Uitween one month and 
another for their own ends. The .July-Sept(unk*r spread (the difleren<;e in pri(!e 
Ixjtw’een July and Septendier wheat) was run up to 2i cents early in July, 1895, when 
the TG&l can^in^ charges were only IJ c.ents. On .hilv 1 some *5,000,01)0 bushels of 
wheat were delivered on July contracts, mainly by the elevator proprietors. The 
article implies that this was done for the purpow? of breaking the market, so that 
wheat could be bought more cheaply, and tlmt elevator men sdl long options frwdy 
to break the nrice, and then buy n^r ofitions at a relative d(‘c;line. replacing that 
sold at a profit. Under the inethods in v<jgue*the opportunities of elevahir men for 
making money are detrlared to be enormous, and the result is said to lie practically 
killing off business in Chicago, as the outside world prefers U go to some market not 
at the mercy of suidi a combination. (315. ) 
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Mr. Richards says that Chicago, by reason of its commanding geographical posi- 
tion, would naturally be a very strong point under favorable conditions, but the ele- 
vator system “got tangled up,” the Chicago grain dealers have lost their grip, and 
the gram is going around them. Boston dealers get their grain in Iowa instead of in 
Chicago. Mr. Richards is incline<l to think that the amount of grain shipped from 
Chicago is lessening every .year. 1202, 211.) 

Mr. S. H. Greklky predicts that tne time is not very far distant when there will be no 
general competition in grain, when prices will lie fixed by railroads or favored mer), 
when speculation will & killed as speculation in oil was, and the Chicago Board of 
Tra<le destroyed and the building sold to protect the bondholders. (2115. ) 

13. Espionage over the business of other dealers.— Mr. Hill submits copies of let- 
ters addressed by a niiml>er of Chicago receivers and shipjiers of grain and flaxseed 
to the Illinois Central, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington 
and t)uincy railroads, demanding that the roads furnish terminal facilities for the 
handling of grain and flaxseed at Chicago that would not subject their business to 
tht‘ scrutiny of their cominditors. It was stated that grain and flaxsinxl unloaded in 
the terminal elevators oi these 3 railroads passed into the ixjssession, respectively, 
of the (\intral Elevator Company, a corporation owned entirely by Carrington, Han- 
nah & Co., Charles Coimselman & Co., or A. C. Davis & Co., and the Armour Ele- 
vator Company, or virtually Armour & Co.; that Carrington, Hannah <fe Co., Charles 
Coimselman A. Co., A. C. Davis A (1o., and Armour A Co. were active competitors of 
the iH‘titioners; that they were enabled to exercise a complete espionage over the 
latter’s business, had the opportunity of selecting the best grain of the various grailea 
to fill their own orders, and that the railroads, by leasing their terminal elevators to 
thesi‘ linns, created for them a margin, practically giving them a monoiKily of the 
grain and flaxseed trade on their lines, the storage rate in itself being so great an 
advantage that the lessees frequently sacrificed a portion of it in order to force grain 
and flaxseed into the elevators so that it would earn storage. They would buy at 
wluit would hr. a lo.ss to other dealers, and yet make money, liecause of the superior 
advantages ])n>vided for them. 

To these letters the Central Elevator (’ompany replied that it was requireil by the 
directors of th<^ Board of Trade to furnish a bond of $500,000 to protect thememliers 
who handled tln^ company’s receipts, and that the insinuation that the elevator com- 
l»any, or Carrington, Hannah A (V». took advantage of the situation, to spv out 
the customers of competitors was “unworthy of the notice of honorable men;” 
that the identity of the grain and flax going into the elevators wits not preserved, and 
hence that the elevator company could not know the ownership of any jmrticular lot. 
The reply of the Chicago, Rock Islaml and Pacific Railway statejl that no miecifiir 
case of manipulation of grades ha<l ever Ikhjii brought to the attention of the officials, 
and that snetafic complaints of that character would be investigated at any time. The 
reply of tlie CMiicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad staUnl that the road stood 
n*ady to deliver grain to any elevators in the citv, subject only to such extra charge 
as might be exacted by tin* lines on which the elevators were located. (304-308.) 

Mr. Richards says the husiness of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association is also 
Hubjt*cted to the insiH'ction of their coinvietitors of the Class A elevators. (204.) 

14. Other abases in the Chicago grain market.— Mr. 8. H. Greeley, a commission 
merchant of Chicago, says that the natural supply and demand no longer control 
prices in tlie Chicago grain market, but that values are controlled by aii artificial 
organization, including 4 or 5 distinct systems: (1) The railroads, (2| public ware- 
houses, (3) speculation, (4) bucket shops, and |x‘rhaps (5) the ownership of private 
cars by inaividual firms ojierating through railroa<l companies. (227.) 

HtirkH shopsf.— Mr. Greeley defines a bucket shop as a place where p^plo ciin 
for the supposed purpose of buying and .sidling grain, but which in reality is a place in 
which a bet is made with the proprietor as to whether the price will go up or down. 
M r. Greeley estimates t hat from 75 to IK) jht cent of the outside trade in t he bucketshops 
is buying on the part of the customers, but this fictitious buying does not influence 
values. He believes the bucket shops are successful as profit-making lUvStitutions, 
and that their suci’t^ss means depression of the prici*. The storage privilege granted 
by th(‘ railroad comnimies to public warehousemen operates to the detriment of pur- 
chasers l>oth in the liucket shop and on the Board of Traile, and thus indirectly the 
railroad companies are largely responsible for tlie success and existence of bucket 
shops. If this large stwk of grain did not exist, the bucket-shop proprietor would 
be subject to natural market conditions and take as many chances as the buyer, 
there would be more frequent rallies, the short side would be unsatisfactory, and the 
bucket shop would pushed out of business. (230. ) 

Hear spemlnlorn. — Another very serious menace to the producer bom of the public 
warehouse system, according to Mr, Greeley, is the professional l)ear speculator, 
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who is encouraged in the same way as the bucket-shop proprietor. The 
operates in favor of the short seller, making a bad condition in the market, notwith- 
standing the general business prosperity that would naturally put the price or grain 
from 10 to 20 cents a bushel higher. On the Board of Trade the professional raider 
and the warehouseman are against the outside buyers. (230, 231. ) 

As showing the influence that can lie brought to bear by the speculators on 
futures, regartlless of supply and demand, Mr. Greeley testifies (August, 1899) that 
September corn commands a heavy premium over far-away futures, and cash .grain a 
premium over September; and that very poor grades sell •on a par with the best 
grades on account of the demand. ( 235. ) 

Illegal bills of la(^ng.~Mr. Richards says the bills of lading issued by the trans- 
portation lines for grain do not comply with the statute of Illinois recpiiring that 
grain received for trans|)ortation shall be carefully and correctly weighed and a bill 
of Isuling issued stating the true weight, and requiring the company to deliver to the 
consignee the full amount of the grain without deduction for leakage, shrink^e, or 
other loss in quantity. The weight is put in a column headed “Weight subject to 
correction,” or some bills of lading read, “Said to contain” so many pounds. In 
many eases facilities do not exist for weighing grain properly at the initial joints. 
There are some country stations at which the farmers have to weigh the grain on the 
wagon scale of the shipper and then shovel it from the wagon into the car; the sum 
of these weights is inserte<i in the bill of lading as an approximation, but the hill of 
lading is merely a memorandum; the railroad does not a.ssume to know what the 
weight is until the grain reaches a point of transfer. In a majority of ca8i*s the 
weights are determined in Chicago, and the shipjxT must accept the milroad’s statts 
mehtas final. Mr. Richanls’s experience has lHX‘n that there has Ix^en a shortage 
on an average of 3 or 4 bushels to the car. The shortage has gone as high as KX) 
busliels; it is not uncommon to have it 20 or 25 biushels. The average slu^rtage when 
grain i.s honestly weighed out and weighed in is only al>out 30 pounds to the car. 
Mr. Richards says the shippers never institute legal proceedings to jwotect their 
rights, liecause it costs money and time and aggravates the railroads, A man who 
is shipping grain is very lareful not to provoke the railroads; he has to keep good- 
humored or he will get into trouble. (212-214.) 

Mr. Richards says these bills of la«lifig are illegal, and in many cases are usefl to 
conceal frau<l. Millions of dollars are lost annually to owners and shippers bv reason 
of defective bills of lading and other illegal metluxls em|)loyed by agencies fxtween 
the producer and consumer. This can Ixi stopped only by national legislation. ( 207. ) 

(Mnership of private car«.— Mr. S. H. Greei.ey condemns the growing system of the 
ownership of private cars by individuals and corporations. H(‘ belii‘ves there is one 
man in Chicago who owns "lietween 10,000 and 20,000 private cars, so that he i»n 
lose money in merchandising and .still get enormous profits from the railroad com- 
panies on account of this special facility granted him. The public is out of business 
in anything this man attempts to deal in. ( 231. ) 

15. Report of the Board of Trade committ6e.-«-Mr. Hill introduces in his testimony 
a report made April 30, 1894, by a committee of the Chicago Board of Trade appointeil 
to investigate warehousing methods, which spent several weeks in the investiga- 
tion and took testimony from probably 75 witnesses. The committee said: 

We find that the regolar elevators of Chicago are owned and operated In a variety of waya. One 
H>'8tcm i» owned by an individual, who doe* all the bturi new— buying, selling, and atorugo— in his 
ownname. Another is partly leased by an individual and partly owne^i by acorpori^tion, all of whose 
stock is owned by thiasame person. Here all the bwiiness iadone in the firm name, and the accounts 
are simply kept separate on the books. Another system is leased by a corporation whose sto(*k is all 
owned by the firm who operates It and which does Its own grain bu-sincss largely through them. 
Iteveral systems are owned or leased by corporations which do all their business in their own name. 
A large system is owned by a foreign corporation, which employs commission houses to do its buying 
and selling. The laremt system in the city is leased by a corporation of 1100,000 capital whoso own- 
ership is not given. The private elevator or cleaning house connected With this system is owned by 
another corporation. Here the grain business is all done in the name of the firm who are generally 
supposed to control both corporations. 

‘'Vive systems, with about 19,000,000 bushels of storage capacity, have private elevators or cleaning 
houses connected with them, while 6 systems, with I8,o00,006 bushels storage, have no clean- 
ing houses connected. All of them buy grain, directly or indirectly, both here on our own board and 
also in the country. 8ome of them sell theur grain exclusively on the open market or to our own 
shippers, while several sell In the East or ship on their own account os vreli. 

“The necessity for grain buying by these elevator proprietors Is hardly well established by their own 
testimony. A II but one claim that they pay only the market price, giving no part of their storage to 
the seller, while the proprietor of one system claims that possibly 40 per cent of bis grain would not 
come to Chicago nnless he bought It. /( Ubut/alr to tap that thit tcale qfprim finlmed to be paid bp 
the devaim nvdm U erntradideahy ni lead tmenrm, who are targe receimt and ehippert. 7%ep tetlm 
tfwd they find U at timet to their advantage to teU their own main tothe eUvatornandbuy their earyoen back 
from thrtn. fn ndditUm, the reeeivert generally teeUfy thai they can get more/gf grain logo to store than 
tkeycanf/etjor Hie mme grain if already in ttore,** 

The cDiiiinittec^ declared that the fact that public cu»b)dian8 handling the property of 
bondrede of individuaLs and mixing it r^rdless of ownership should themselves be 
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the principal d^era in the eame property was, “ to say the least, anomalous.” It 
was not found that tte railr^ and warehouse law prohibited this directly, but the 
committee thought the spirit of the Jaw was fairJy against the practice. The combi- 
nation of the 2 occupations of dealer and custodian^ with the unfair advantages 
accruing from the latter position, were believed to be against public policy. The fol- 
lowing advantages were specified : ( 1 ) The opportunity to contaminate the inspection 
departmpt and improperly infiuence the railroads; (2) the opportunity to tamper 
with min, selecting the better qualities of a grade for themseiyes to sell by sample 
in other markets^ mm reducing the average quality of the public grain, and the 
danger of surreptitiously working off their own inferior grades; (3) the use of the 
public storage rate in their own interest in the buying and selling of grain to 
the injury of the general trade. 

The committee doubted the propriety of making “regular” any elevators having 
private elevators or cleaning houses connected with them or under the same owner- 
ship or management, aigjuing that the paramount interest of the owner of a public 
elevator should be to maintain the integrity of the standard grades of grain, and that 
when running a cleaning house his constant endeavor was to pass his own grain on 
the lowest line of the grade. 

The committee found that it was the practice of the inspection department, when 
the quality of grain was objected to by the shipper and the objection sustained, to 
permit the grain to lie teken back at the same grade at which it was wrongfully 
in8j3ecte<l; also that the inspection department exercised no supervision over grain 
while in the elevators, but simply inspected gmin in and out. While the inspec- 
tion was under the suiiervisiqn of the Board of Trade and in the earlier days of State 
grain inspection, there was in every elevator a distributing inspector, who directed 
into wJiicn bin every car of grain was to be run, and when gram was to be shipped 
from which bin it should be drawn, and who saw that the oldest grain in the house 
was shipped first. 

The committee found that some elevator proprietors who were in the habit of 
putting the more desirable qualities of their own grain in bins marked “special” 
were not tHjually careful to mark the receipts for these special bins as required by 
law. The committee did not find that the grain registrar took any special cognizance 
of this sfiecial bin grain or the receipts issued therefor. 

The committee mund that grain was being held in Chicago too long for its own 
good or for the g<.>od of the trtuie, as a result of the holding of grain for storage pur- 
poses and the concentration of speculative trading into 4 months of the year. The 
amount of wheat in store at the date of the rejxirt was nearly 20,000,000 bushels, a 
large proportion of which ha<.l been in the elevators more than 12 months. Shippers 
(.wild get grain to fill their orders only by paying a premimn. (310-312. ) 

The committee made the following sj^ecinc recommendations: (1) An amendment 
to the law strictly prohibitin|< the proprietors of warehouses of Class A from being 
directly or indirectly engaged in the grain business; (2) that the attention of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners be called to the practice of the inspection dejmrtr 
ment in permitting degraded grain to go back into the same bins, and an attempt 
made to have it stopp^; (3) that the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners be 
asked to have a distriouting inspector placed in every warehouse; (4'j that the board 
be asked to direct the grain registrar to attend to the grain in sp^ial bins and the 
corresix)nding receipts; (5) that the Board of Trade make receipts for grain in special 
bins irregular for delivery on contracts, as elevator proprietors keeping their property 
ill shape to sell by sample at a premium should not have the protection of the public 
elevator and the open market to protect them against unprofitable hedging sales; (6) 
that a committee be appointed to examine every bin of \^meat in the regular elevators 
and report the bins found out of condition or tending to become so, and that the 
elevator proprietors l>e instructed to move such grain out at once. The committee 
also suggested a rule limiting the age at which receipts should be regular for delivery 
on contract (311,312.) 

16 . The Ohietffo elevator oafee.— Mr. Hill submits extracts from the decisions of 
Judge Tuloy in tne elevator cases, and from the opinion of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
affi rming that decision. These were 9 1 'ases brou^t by the Attorney-General of I llinois 
against the public warehousemen of ChicaTO. The allegations made in these cases 
were that the defendants had stored in their warehouses grain owned by themselves; 
that not less than three-fourths of all the grain received in the public warehouses of 
Chicago was owned by the warehousemen; that the grain of each g^e was not of 
the same quality, but that separate carloads of different quality were included in the 
same grade; that by reason of the defendants' advantages as warehousemen in mix- 
ing and manipulating grain, rebating storage char^, and otherwise, they had been 
able to drive out competition, and that their practlceB were unlawful and injurious. 
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The relief aeked for was a perpetual injunction restraining the defendants, as ware- 
housemen, from storing gram in their own warehouses. The answers set up a general 
custom of 30 years’ st^ding under which public warehousemen were accustomed to 
store their own grain and mix it with that of their customers!' and stated that the 
Warehouse Commissioners had constnied the act of 1871 as permitting that custom. 
It was also maintained that the custom had a beneficial effect upon the producer and 
shmper of grain. (301, 302. ) 

The defendants in these nine suits were all licensed as public warehousemen, and 
although some of the licenses includecl the privilege of dealing in grain, the issue was 
practi(^ly the same in all the cases, as licenses could not grant the priyilefje unless 
the law under which they were iasued justified such dealing. The litigation involved 
the construction of the statute of 1871 concerning warehouses. 

The great weight of the evidence was to the enect that the warehousemen of Chi- 
cago did not commence to deal in grain to any general extent until about the yep 
1885. Before that time the railroad regulations were such that nearly all grain 
received was forced to go to public warehouses, the warehouse receipts lieing Ixniglit 
and sold in the Chi(‘ago market. About that time the railroads maae regulations by 
which grain could easily be sold on the track, a certain time being given for insi^eo 
tion, and 72 hours for removal, without charge for demurrage by reiwon of detention. 
By reason of the facilities offered there soon arose at Chicago and other grain-l)uying 
centers, the practit'e of buying grain on the track, and partly as a result of this prac- 
tice, selling by sample became miite general in Chicago. There also arf»8e during the 
eightit^s a system of through billing of grain from the initial point to points east of 
Chicago, the consignee, however, had the right to sell the grain on the track in 
Chicago, and to change the destination of the* grain and the name of the ultimate 
consignee; or he could stop the grain in Chicago by paying the hn-al rate to that 
place. The difference bytween the through rate and the sum of the two local rate.s 
was about 2 cents per ido pounds, which operated to discriminate against Chicago. 
It also apfieared that the railroads made a discrimination in freights against C’hicago 
by which grain was diverted to St. LouLs and other i>oints. The cousecjuence of this 
changed methotl was that much of the grain failed to go to the elevators in Chicago, 
and tne best grain Ijeing s<jld by sample, only the “line grade” grain went into tlie 
warehouses. The difference in price l3etwee*n “line grade” and grain of the same 
grade sold by .sample varied from 2 to 15 cents a bushel. In the meantime the stor- 
age capacity of the Chicago elevators was continually increasing. The capacity wiu 
about 26,(X)0,000 biwhels in 1885, and over 41,000,000 bushels in 1805. 

There alsoarose in the eighties cleaning houses, wlu^re grain was taken in at one grade 
and came out a l)etter graae after l)ein^ cleam‘<l ami, if nwes-Hjiry, mixe»l with l)etter 
grain. This profitable business came into comixdit ion with the public warehouses, 
and many of the owners of the latter also establi.'jhed ami oj)erattKl cleaning houses. 
Private warehouses also arose, and together with the cleaning houses diverted mucli 
grain from the public warehoases. 

The warehousemen soon perceive<l that if tlw^y <lid not buy grain their warehouses 
would cease to 1 h; profitable. Their dealings in grain grew so rapidly that they 
became the principal buyers and sellers on the Chicago market, and practiciilly 
drove out of ousiness those w ho had formerly been engaged in buying and ship[>ing 
grain. It was admitted that they owned at least three-fjuarters of all the grain in 
storage in the public elevators of Chicago, and it 8p|)eared that they were fast 
monopolizing the business. The warehouseson the different railroads w'cre the princi- 
pal, and in some cases almost the only buyers of grain on those roads. Nearly all of 
them dealt in futures. The warehouse proprietors would often overbid private bid- 
ders for grain on the track, offering as much as a quarter of a cent a bushel more, 
and then immediately resell the grain at a quarter of a cent less than they paid, 
requiring the buyer to take it from the warehotise within a limited numl>er of days, 
and thus making the storage charge more than comp(m8ate for the loss on the sales. 
In other words, they used their capital in trading in grain in comjjetition with the 
public. 

Judge Tuley decided that the warehouse law of 1871 should not Ix) so construecl as 
to give the warehousemen the right to use their privileges to crush out (lompetition 
in the grain business, and that their dealing in grain was ultra vires and against 
public policy. ( 298-301. ) 

The Supreme Court, in affirming this decision, deidared that the public warehouses 
were public agencies and that the licensees pursaiKl a public employment, clothed 
with a duty toward the public. Their practice in giving receipts to themselves as 
individuals, to l)e used in trade to build up a monopoly was <I«clared inconsistent 
with the full and impartial perfonnance of their duty to the public;. The court 
declared that there was an entire failure to show that in general there was any result- 
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ing public good to producers or shippers, and decided that a public warehouseman 
could not be permitted to use the advantage of his position to crush out competition 
and establish a monopoly by which a great accumulation of grain was liable to l)e 
suddenly thrown upon the market. It was shown that the defendants were large 
dealers in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and held an enormous supply of 
grain ready to aid their opportunities as speculators. (302. ) 

17. State legislation of 1897.— Mr. Hill submits a letter from Mr. B. S. Tyler, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and a statement made by himself as 
president of the Grain Receivers and Shipi)er8’ Association of Chica^ before the 
State legislature in 1897, in opposition to a bill introduced into both houses of tlie 
legislature and said to be pushiil by the grain elevator trust. The letter of Mr. Tyler 
stated that Judge Tuley had, on December 22, 1896, decided that public warehouses 
had no right to deal in ^in, and that the case had been appealed to the State 
Supreme Court; that the elevator men. knowing that J udge Tuley’s decision would be 
s^taineil, were attempting to secure the passage of the bill in question, which would 
give them the right to deal in grain and monopolize trade at the expense of the pro- 
ducera, buyers, and millers. The letter, apparently a circular, urged the recipient to 
join in a protest against the passage of this *‘nefanou8 bill.” (317. ) 

Mr, Hill, in his statement before the legislature, characterized the bill as entirely 
in keeping with the methods of the elevator monopoly, its sole purpose being to get 
into the statute something that could be construed so as to j)ermit the continuance of 
their evil practices. He declared that it would give no relief to producers or ship- 
liers, and would only lead to further litigation. The elevator monopoly, he said, 
asked to be relieved of all responsibility as warehousemen, and asked that their ele- 
vators l>e put under the supervision of the State grain inspection department, at a 
cost of alx)ut $60,000 a year. (314. ) 

Mr. S. II. Greeley believes that the legislation secured by the warehousemen at 
Springfleld w as secured by the use of money, and that this opinion is quite generally 
accepted by the men who were present. (233.) 

18. Transfer of grain at Chicago.—Mr. Richards, a grain merchant of Chicago, says 
that previous to 1884 grain was shoveled by han<l from the Western cars into the 
Eastern cars at Chicago, the Western railroads not allowing their cars to go east of 
Chicago. A carload of grain was first weighed on the track scale, and the weight of 
the empty car afterwanm deducted. There was a great deal of trouble about the 
weights, and claims for shortage were continually made by Eastern and Southern 
correspondents. The railroads remitted the freight on the difference, but refused to 
pay any claims for shortage. About 1884 Mr. Richards built a transfer house for the 
Lake Snore and Michigan Southern Railroad, by means of which the grain was taken 
out of the cars and w'eighed by the hopper system. The car was run up an incline 
and the grain taken out by steam shovels into the hopper scale and the net weight 
taken. That weight was always correct, and was accepted by the trade everywhere 
as satisfactory. This system Is still in use in a modified form. To obviate the 
expense of pushing the ^r up the incline, Mr. Richards devised a plan for elevating 
the grain from the grade level; practically an elevator apparatus without storage. 
(201, 20fl 

Mr. Ricnaids .says the law of Illinois requires grain to be weighed in hopper scales, 
to eliininate the inaccuracdes of weighing it on tnick scales. This law is only partly 
complied with; four or five roads use the hopper system, but some do not. Five 
cars can be uiiloatied in 8 minutes by the hopj)er system. (214, 215.) 

Mr. Greeley has noticed that some of the Eastern roails have followed the exam- 
ple of the Western roads and placjed their transfer houses in the possesion of grain 
dealers. The Lake Shore road, instead of operating its transfer houses in the interest 
of the public, h^ the grain transferred by a grain dealer. If the owner of bats wishes 
them clipped, his competitor clips them, and if he wishes, knows the destination of 
every car that leaves the clipping house. The same condition exists on the Wabash 
and Pennsylvania lines. ( 231, 232. ) 

Mr. Greeley estimates that the warehouseman can transfer grain from the car into 
his elevator and into another car at an expense not to exceed |2 for a car of 1,600 
bushels, while the public pays three-fourths of a cent a bushel, or $12, to their com- 
petitors in the grain business for this service. The elevator man holds the grain and 
makes the storage char^ year in and year out, “and lets these b^r sp^ulators 
hammer the values, and thus assist him to freeze the buyers out and continue the 
grain in stora^.” (234.) 

Mr. Hill, in his statement liefore the Illinois legislature in 1897, said thechaige 
of three-fourths of a cent a bushel fur transferring grain from cars to vessels, a & 
tance of perha^is 100 feet, was greater than the average freight rate by water during 
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1895 from Chicago to Buffalo, and that the same grain was transferred on the track 
from Western to Eastern cars for nothing. (314. ) 

19. OoTintry buyers. — Mr. Richards says the original shippers of grain in the coun- 
try have been supplanted by the representatives of the elevator^ and selling by sam- 

f )le discontinued. The Ciiicago elevator men at first tried to do business with the 
ocal pain dealers, but it was not satisfactory to the latter, and the elevator men 
woula then put ina^dealer, who would begin by paying the farmers a little more 
thmi the local dealer, until the old citizen had to go. Then the new dealer ran 
things to suit himself. No one knows how far he went in the other direction, 
because there was no one there to watch him; but the farmers felt that they were 
not getting what they were entitled to. (205, 211.) 

Mr. Richards says when a country buyer buys any wheat he reports to his principal 
in Chicago, who may, if he wishes, sell against it to protect himself from loss. (217. ) 

Mr. S. H. (tkeelky believes that the small elevators throughout the West and 
Northwest are becoming branches of the great central elevators. Chicago men are 
gradualljr securing possession of private warehouses in the country, where they pur- 
pose buying direct from the farmer. He predicts that this will eventually lead to the 
larger owning of line houses on the different railroad systems, where one price will 
be made to the farmers. (2.S3. ) 

In Mr. Hill’s opinion the present system of handling grain in Chicago, wliich 
consolidates the business on a given railroad in the hands of one buyer, is a great 
detriment not only to the market, but also to the country through which the road 
runs. Formerly there would be two or more buyers in a town, j)ermanent residents 
with families, who would buy their goods at home to a certain extent and make 
business for the town. Now the tendency is to have one grain buyer, a cheap man 
on $40 or $00 a month, who will do the business formerly done by j)ermanent busi- 
ness men of the town. The system destroys coinj>etition, and one man dictates the 
price of grain. (318.) 

Mr. Hill testifies that the people who went into the grain business as a result of 
the chaMe of policy of the railroads were not experienced grain men. For instance, 
Charles Oounselman went into the grain business and tried to run 200 or 300 stations. 
He was glad to sell out a good many of them, and then liegan gradually to establish 
them again. A concern which apparently represents Armour & Co. is gradually 
taking up elevators, buying out the grain (hmlers, and going into business under the 
name of the Neola Elevator Comiiany. (319. ) 

Mr. Wilson says the present system of selling grain is not very satisfactory to the 
farmers of Illinois. He thinks there are combinations to control the prices of farm 
products. The two grain elevators in Magnolia pay absolutely the same price as if 
there were but one grain dealer in the town. Tnere is no ojm?!! market. They do 
not want to work against one another, and they sometimes confer. They get an 
agreed price by card or telegram. Mr. Wilson thinks these two elevators’ are not 
company warehouses. The local grain dealers sell largely on the trac;k, though at 
times they ship to a terminal point. The country market is governed entiridy by 
the Chicago market, where the grain is sold. (251-253. ) 

Mr. Wilson says that when a company is formed to own the warehouses along a 
certain line of railroad the name is not generally made public. The fanners know 
only the man who is running the elevator. Mr. Wilson has been told that th(^ Illi- 
nois Central Railroad is trying to buy^ the elevah)rs along its line. (252.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the new line of road b<*ing extended through the central 
part of Illinois (1899) refuses to allow any privileges for individual elevators, and is 
evidently working with the elevator men’ (253.) 

€• The Western Elevating Association of Buflhio.— l. Organisation 
and worWngf.— Mr. Cook, secretary of the Western Elevating Association, says that 
assc^ktion is an association of 21 or 22 elevators fonned lor the purpose of cen- 
tralizing the elevator business, preventing the cutting of elevator charges, maintain- 
ing a uniform rate, and giving value to warehouse receipts. The banks will take the 
receipts of the association without question. The association is formed from year to 
year. It is simply an agreement Ijetween the different elevator owners; there is no 
stock. The association provides for the collection and distribution of the earnings 
on the basis of shares or percentage. It did about 95 j^r cent of the elevator busi- 
ness of Buffalo during the year from April, 1900, to April, 1901. Its chaiges are one- 
half cent a bushel for elevating grain and storing it for 10 days; for storage after the 
first 10 days a (quarter of a cent for each 10 days or any part thereof. Theje is no 
charge for loading in addition to the elevation rate on through-rail grain, but on 
local grain there is a charge of one-eighth of a cent for loading, ^e extra storage 
during the winter does not runa quarter of a cent for every 10 days all winter long, but 
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only until the accumulation after the let of December amounts to 2 cents. There are 
.no complaints against the charges made. 

The independent elevator curators have simply to go into the market and take 
business on their own hook. The Kellogg? elevator is the only one outside the asso- 
ciation which is operating at present. It is the only elevator outside the association 
which has any track connection. Some of the elevators in the association are owned 
or controlled in some way by railroads, and they have an agreement to handle rail- 
road grain at half a cent a bushel. Their connection with the railroads might have 
the effect of giving them a better rating in the association. There is no stipulation 
preventing the railroads from giving a monopoly of the grain business on their 
reape(^tive roads to any particular elevator, though the division of receipts may have 
the effect of preventing it. 

Mr. Cook says the Elevating Association is a great advantage to the trade because 
it establishes a uniform rate. Each man knows that he is getting as good a rate as 
his neighbor. ( 1017-1019. ) 

2. Effect on independent elevatori. — Mr. Keli/iciG, proprietor of the Kellogg ele- 
vator of Buffalo, N. Y., says the Western Elevating Association has made an agree- 
ment with the trunk lines running east to New York to elevate their grain, and 
the railroads in turn have agreed to pay the association half a cent a bushel on all 
grain that passes through Buffalo and is shipped by rail. If any grain man w'ante a 
rate through the Kellogg elevator, the railroads cnarge him a half cent higher rate 
for freight, claiming that, inasmuch as they have made this contract to pay a half 
cent to the Western Elevating Association, they would l>e paying double elevation if 
tluw paid the Kellogg a half cent. This agreement has been in effect since the Ist 
of June, 1900, and as a result of it the Kellogg elevator elevates practically no grain 
at all. The only grain it has any chance of getting is canal grain, and Mr. Kellogg 
finds reason to Ix^Jieve that since June, 19(X), the Western Pllevating Association has 
elevated canal grain free; hence the Kellogg elevator can get neither rail grain nor 
canal grain. The comiietition of the Erie canal is not effective in the grain husiness. 
Only about 15,000,000 imshels out of a total of 150,0(X),000 bushels were carried by it 
in 1900. 

Elevator rates are low’er now than they were 8 or 4 years ago, but are not so low, 
Mr. Kellogg thinks, as they would l)e under comi^tition. The higher rates, while 
veiw slight in themselves, aggregate a large amount. 

There has been a pool among the elevators for a good many years, but there has 
been no lx>vcott upciii the outsiders until the past y(‘ar, because the elevator associa- 
tion never f)efore succeeded in getting the railroads to ])r>ol with it. ( 1015, 1016. ) 

8. Effect on canal forwarders. — Mr. Knapi*, of the firm of Jacus & Co., canal for- 
warders of Buffalo, N. Y., says that the elevator pool is of benefit to his business, 
because, on all the grain that comes through the elevator pool, his firm gets free 
elevation, while the charge to the railroa^is is half a cent. It is necessarv, in oMer 
to do any liusiness, to bid half a cent under the railroad in rates, and if his firm had 
to pay half a cent elevation, it could not comiiete with the railroads. 

The rates to New York by canal are the same on export grain as on grain frir home 
consumption. 

There are no elevator companies which do business over the canals only. The 
all-^iial elevators have been driven out of busine^ betause the railroads own the 
majority of the elevators. All of the elevators doing business do both a rail and 
canal business. Alniut half the stonrge capacity of Buffalo is controlled by the rail- 
roads. (1016, 1017.) 

XV. FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AGRIOXJLTTJRAL PRODTTOTS. 

A. Present condition of the foreign trade.— 1. Btatiitios of exports.— 

Mr. Wedderbitkn testifies that in 1893 the exports from the United States amounted 
to $8.31,030,785, of which agricultural products amounted to $615,382,986, or about 74 
per cent. Of late years more merchandise has been exported, and the prices of agri- 
cultural pr<^uct8 have not kept up so well, except during the war; but agricultural 
products still amount to more than 60 per cent of the total exports. Cotton exports 
alone are about 40 or 50 per cent of the total. (629. ) 

Mr. Powers testifies that the primary and secondary products of agriculture, includ- 
ing meat products, flour, etc., make up 80 or 90 per cent of all exports from this 
country. (175;) 

Mr. Hitchcock, chief of the Section of Foreign Markets in the Department of Agri- 
culture, estimates that about 25 per («nt of the total production of American agricul- 
ture is exported. With this enormous surplus, the acquisition and maintenance of a 
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ready foreign market is of the greatest importana^, to prevent the glutting of the 
home market. 

' ‘ During the last 40 or 50 years our agricultural exports have increased with great rapidity. In ISfiO 
their value was about #258,000,000; in 1870 it amounted to #363,000,000; in 1^ to #693,000,000; In 1890 
to #686,000,000; and in 1899 to #793,000,000. Comparing 1860 with 1899, the last year for which we have 
figures, a period of about 40 years, we find an Increase of over 200 per cent. 

‘ ‘ Every indication points to the probability of a still furtlier Increase In our agricultural export trade, 
provided proper measures are taken to foster It. Modem transportation facilities are revolutionizing 
tlie character of the tradfe. The introduction of cold storage and of refrigeration service on railway 
cars and steamships is making it possible to market in foreign countries across the sea produerts that 
we were formerly unable to export; and it is along this line of development that the Increase of our 
export trade in agricultural products in the future may be chiefly t?xpeo*ed— in the exportation of 
perishable pnnlucts, such as meats, tmtter and cheese, perishable vegetables, and fruits. 

“Thus far the chief example of trade development along this line is found in the case of fresh beef. 
Tn 1880 our exports of fresh neef were valued at about #7,000,000. Last year (1899) they were valued at 
#24,000,000.” 

The following articles are mentioned a.s having contributed most to the general 
increase of the agriciiltunil export trjwie lietw'mi 1870 and lS9i): 

Indian corn: The development of the dairy industry in foreign countries and the discovery that 
American corn ts a cheap and desirable food for live stock have le<i to an increase in the amount 
exported from a little ovl r #l,000,tKX) to nearly #70,000,000. 

Wheat flour, from #20.000,000 to #73,000,000; the remarkable development of the milling industry in 
this country, resulting in a large production of high-grade flour at low cost, has madti it possible to 
export flour in competition with other countries, and gradually get the trade. 

Cattle, from less than #500,000 to over #30,000,000, this trade being greatly aided hy improvi'iiumt of 
transportation facilities, and by the official In.speetion of export cattle. 

Bacon and hams, from #6,000,000 to over #60,000,000. 

Urd, from #6,000,000 to #42,000,000. 

Oil cuke and oil-cake meal, which are beginning to he fe<l very largely to live Kt(M;k iti dairying 
countries, from 83,500,00? to #14,500,000. 

Cotton-seed oil, from 815.000 to 812,000,000, the increase being especially marked in 1898 and 1899; 
the exports increasing from 27.000,000 gallons in 1897 to 51,000,000 gallons in 1899. 

Oleooil, sent abroad in the crude? form to countries which manufacture oleomargarine?, from noth- 
ing to over ^,000,000. 

Fruits, from #500,000 to murlj' $8,000,000. (666, 667, 671. ) 

Oleo oil <md hvMev—'Slv. Hitchcock adds that our exports of oleo oil for the 5 years 
1894-1898 averaged about 110,(X)0,0()0 pounds, valm'd at $8,857,000, while the aver- 
age exportation of butter wa.s only 18,764,000 pounds, and the value about $2, 858, fKX). 
The oleo oil is used chiefly for manufatrturing imitiitioii butter in the Nidlierlands 
and in other (countries. The manufacture of oleomargarine is carried on most 
extensively in the Netherlands, the exports from that country exceeding 100,000,000 
pounds a year, of which by far the largest part goes to the United Kingdom, wldle 
the remainder is distributed (piite generally over Eurone and to some exhuit tlirough 
tropical countries. While artificial butter is now used quite extensively in Eurojie, 
the consumption of real butter has also increased; the poorer classes are lieginning 
to use it much more than formerly. In the United Kingdom, the most important 
butter market of the world, imports of Initter from all sources amounted in 1886 to 
alx)ut 173,900, (KK) pounds; in 1899, to about 380,000,000 ixninds. The increasing 
exporta from th(i principal export <*ouiitries w'hi(*h show a rapid development are 
chiefly due to this growing demand of the British market. (672, 678. ) 

Jforsemeai. — Dr. »S.\lmon .siiys Congre.ss provided two or three years ago that horses 
should be entitled to tlie same ins)KH*tioii as other animals. On acuouiit of the low 
price of horses in the range country, it was believed that horses could he slaughtered 
to advantage for export; but Dr. »Sahnon dfies not lielieve that it has Inicn very siu;- 
cessfiil. The first year about 3,200 were slaughtered, and in 1899-19(K) 5,559. Fed- 
eral inspection has lieen established at only one place, which is in Oregon; but horses 
have i>een slaughtered at other points without Federal inspection, e. g. in Chiciigo 
and in Brooklyn. The Imrse meat goes partly to Norway and partly to Holland, 
but it is hard to say where it is consumed. There have been rumors that it has been 
made up into bolognas and sent back to America. (750. ) 

Fruit. — Mr. Naptzoeh testifies that only a small quantity of the green and citrus 
fruits of California ^oes abroad, though the shipments of oranges to Liverpool and 
London are being mcreased. A good deal of canned and dried fruit is exported. 
(965.) 

2. Distribution of exports. — Mr. Hitchcock testifies that more than half of all our 
agricultural exports are sent to the United Kingdom. During the 6 years 1894-1898 
Sout 65 per cent of the products exported, measured in value, went to the United 
Kingdom, 13 per cent to Germany, 6.6 per cent to France, 4.3 per cent to the Nether- 
lands, and 3.6 per cent to Belgium, these 6 countries lieing the destinations of a very 
large profwrtion of our agricultural exports. Of our agricultural expo^ for the 6 
years named, about 88 j^r tent went to Eun>pean countries. (667.) « 

Mr. Hitchcoiik says France is an a^mcuitural nation, producing an abundant food 
gupply, and hence the United States nas always found it difficult to market agricul- 
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tural products there. The difficulty is increased by rather stringent tariff legislation 
enacts! in the interest of Frem^h agriculture, and by a certain prejudice against some 
American products, espetiially meat. (670. ) 

Mr. Hikhcock states the quantity and value of eatdi of the principal agricultural 
exports shipped to each of the most important foreign markets, showing the per- 
centages in each case, as follows: 

Indian cor?!.— United Kingdom, 43 per cent; Germany, 17 per cent; Canada, 9 per cent; Nether 
lands, nearly 9 per cent; Denmark, nearly 8 iier cent; France and Belgium being the next most 
important markets. 

ir/tmt^oMf.— United Kingdom, 68 per cent; Netherlands, 6 per cent; Hongkong, 5 per cent; Brazil, 
Canada, the British West Indies, Cuba, and Germany coming next in order of importance. 

Live cattle.— United Kingdom, 96 per cent, being the only market of importance, though we have 
recently been shipjdng a number of cattle to Cuba (about 40,000 head in 1898). 

/xird.— United Kingdom, 36 per cent; Germany, 27 per cent; Netherlands, 8 percent; Belgium, 6 per 
cent; Franco, 6 per cent. 

Live hogs arc not exported to any considerable extent, the annual exports averaging only about 
14,600 during the 6 years, of which Mexico received 67 per cent, Canada 16 per cent, and the Hawaiian 
Islands 13 per cent. 

Fresh pork went chiefly to the United Kingdom, shipments to other countries being inconsiderable. 

Salted or pickled pork.— United Kingilom, 22 per cent, the remainder going chiefly to Haiti, Canada, 
the British West Indies, Porto Rico, British Guiana, and Germany, Germany’s share being less than 6 
per cent of the total. 

Bacon.— United Kingdom, 77 per cent; Belgium, 6 per cent; Germany, 6 jKir cent; Brazil, 3 percent; 
Netherlands, 2 per cent. 

i/a?n«.— United Kingdom, 81 per cent; Belgium, 6 ia?r cent; Cuba, 3 ptT cent; Germany, 3 per eent; 
Canada, 2 per cent; Netherlantis, slightly more than 1 per cent. 

Votton-i^ecd oil cake and oil-cake wca/.— Germany, 47 per cent: United Kingdom, 27 per cent; Den- 
mark, 11 per cent; Netherlands, 9 per cent; Belgium, 3 per cent; France, 2 per cent. 

Flaxeeed-oilcake and oil-cake meal.— United Kingdom, 48 per cent; Belgium, 26 percent; Netherlands, 
14 per cent: France, 6 per cent; Germany, 3 jier cent: British West Indies, 3 per cent. 

uMon-Hced o//.— France, 27 per cent; Netherlands, 23 per cent: United Kingdom, 9 per cent; Ger- 
many, 8 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 8 per cent; Mexico, 6 per cent; Italy, 5 per cent. 

Gfeo oil— Netherlands, 60 per cent; Germany, 23 per cent; United Kingdom, 7 per cent; Sweden and 
Norway, 4 per cent; Denmark, 3 per cent; Belgium, slightly more than 1 per (*ent. (668-072.) 

3. Recent development of the Pacific trade.— Mr. Hanley says it is only recently that 
tlio United States liegan to trade with Japan and China. The first shipments of 
flour were taken at $2.50 a ton, but as the ilemand for shipping facilities increased 
tlie rate was raistnl to $3 and $4 and as high as $6 a ton. He understands that even 
at these high rates half the flour offered for shipment has to lie refused for lack of 
vessels; also that 100,000 bales of cotton and 50,000 tons of steel rails were refusetl 
for the same reason, and that all the available shipping capacity up to the middle 
of August, 1899, was contracted for in the early spring. (294.) 

Mr. Nai’tzgeu testifies that the total Pacific exports of all classes of merchandise to 
Asiatic countries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, was nearly $17,000,000, a 
mn of over 400 per cent in 5 years. The exports of fruits, including canned fruits, 
from Pacific coast ports to foreign countries for that year amounted to $1,721,000. 
(949.) 

Mr. Hitchcock testifies that the total value of our agricultural exports to Asia 
increased from less than $4,000,000 in 1894 to nearly $15,{)00,000 in 1898, while those 
to Oceania increased from less than $2,000,000 to $3,500,000, the increase to Asia and 
Oceania lieing proportionately very much greater than in any other direction. The 
chief agricultural exports from the Pacific coast are cotton arid wheat flour. 

The total exports of raw cotton to Japan, China, and Hongkong increased from 
23,500 wunds in 1889 to about 32,000,000 pounds in 1897, and nearly 119,000,000 in 
1898. The raw cotton goes chiefly to Japan, where the manufacture of cotton is rap- 
idly coming into prominence. Our exports of cotton manufactures to the Orient also 
show a consideraole increase — from $1,600,000 worth to $5,300,000 worth during the 
same decade. The natural inference is that the use of cotton cloths is increasing in 
that part of the world. Mr. Hitchcock understands that the South is beginning to 
export cotton goods quite largely to the Orient. 

Tlie exports of wheat flour to Japan, China, and Hongkong increased from 408,000 
barrels in 1889 to 676,000 barrels in 1894, and to 1,120,000 barrels in 1898. (667, 668. ) 

Mr. Turnbull presents tables showing the imports of foreign merchandise and the 
exports of domestic merchandise at the Pacific ports for the fiscal years 1888-1898. 
The imports have remained nearly stationary during that time, though with consid- 
erable variations from year to year. The exports have also varied greatly from year 
to year, but have, on the whole, considerably increased. For the whole period the 
imports exceeded the exports by less than 2^ per cent. A detailed table of trade 
between the Pacific ports and the various countnes of Oceania and Asia is also given. 
The trade with Japan is on the whole the most important in amount, and that with 
the Hawaiian Islands comes next, with China in third place. The imports consider- 
ably exceed the exports, though the difference has greatly decreased. A table show- 
ing the relative importance of the foreign trade of the several Pacific ports is al^ 
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given. Ill the fiscal year 1898 San Francisco received imports of $43,000,000 out of 
the total Pacific coast imports of $52,000,000. Of the aggregate exiwrts of nearly 
$75,000,000, nearly $41,000,000 went through San Francisco, nearly $18,000,000 from 
Puget Sound, and nearly $14,000,000 from Willamette, Oreg. " iThe exports from 
Puget Sound are stated to consist largely of lumber. Other tables show the appor- 
tionment of the commerce of the Pacific coast among the grand divisions of the 
world, and give the values of different classes of articles imported and exported 
through the Pacific ports. (982, 989-993. ) 

Cdifoniia grain.— Mr. Turnbull states that California grain shimied to Fairope, 
to China, and to the East generally. He thinks that alSmt three-fourths of it goes 
around the Horn to the Atlantic cr ast or to Europe. (983, 985. ) 

California fraUs. — Mr. Naftzger testifies that the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange markets a quantity of citrus fruit in Europe, as well as at all points in the 
United States. There are some efforts to make a market in Asia, but the California 
fniits do not stand the long voyage as well as the Mediteranean fruits. Vast quan- 
tities of canned fruits go to Asiatic countries. The South Sea countries can not be 
reached because the freight rate is higher than from England. Canned fruit consti- 
tutes about 10 per cent of the shipments of fruit out of California. A considerable 
(uiantity of California canned fruit, especially citrus fruit, is sliipped to Alaska, and 
there is quite a large business in canned and dried fniit with Alaska. (949. ) 

4. South American trade. — While in South America Professor D.vvenport found 
that nearly all the trade of that country was w ith Europe, apparently for two rea- 
sons: (1) European nations had the shipping facilities, and (2) they had made a 
study of the export trade, and had learned that the tastes and prejudices of the buy- 
ers must be consulted as w'cll as their real needs. The South American countries 
imixirt certain food products extensively from Europe; for example, butter. They 
import hams from America and codfish from Newfoundland. Though the Amazon 
River is the richest river for fish in the world, Professor Davenport saw in cities along 
the Amazon 10 times as many codfish as he ever saw in this country. (269, 270.) 

B. Complaints against American producls.— Mr. Snow testifies that 
there is in a number of European countries a prejudice against American food prod- 
ucts, which he believes to be due to the fact that Americans have notlieen careful to 
export the be.st goods, the export trade having been considere<l largely as a means 
of working off the surplus not desired at home. Some of the other export countries, 

, such as Denmark, Australia, and New i^aland, have followed the op])osite course, 
and exported the very best grades of their dairy products. (239.) 

1. Qrain. — Mr. Hitchcock says that within the last few years many complaints 
have l^n made with regard to the condition in which some American grain arrives 
at foreign ports. It has been claimed that much moldy grain has been received at 
Euronean ports, and also to some extent that grain of a grade inferior to that of the 
certificate upon which it was purchased has been receiveil. (679. ) 

Mr. Hitchcock thinks he is safe in saying that the greatest olwtacle to the mainte- 
nance and extension of the American grain export trade lies in the fact that the 
exporters do not alwaj^s exercise ])roper care in cleaning the grain before shipment. 
In view of the increasing competition of other countries it is highly imjxirtant that 
this CTound for complaint should be remedied. There has l^een quite a general 
complaint that American com is too dirty, an<l does not compare favorably in this 
regard with that shipped from other countries. The com frequently contains broken 
grains and pieces of cob, w hich fill in the interstices between the grains and increase 
the danger of sweating, and sometimes foreign substances, including even metallic 
articles which damage the milling machinery. If the com w'ere cleaned more care- 
fully a great deal of loss would be avoided. Corn shellers are sometimes stationed 
in the open field, and the com is dumped on the ground in piles and shoveled from 
the ground into the shellers. Foreign objects of a less size than the cobs readily pass 
through the shellers, and remain in the com unless it is screened. The railway cars 
are not always properly cleaned liefore the grain is loaded, and the terminal ware- 
house may also be at fault. Complaint has been made abroad against American 
wheat that it sometimes contains many unsound and burnt grains, more than would 
be warranted 1^ the certificate of inspection, and that it is sometimes deficient in 
weight. Mr. Hitchcock mentions one case of complaint against wheat which con- 
tained so much Mrlic that it was necessary to reclean it. One of the complaints 
against rye from the United States is that it too frequently contains oats, mating it 
necessary to reclean it before it can be made into flour. American barley has Sieo 
Iieen complained of because of its dirty condition. Some years ago American barley 
was held ih high favor abroad, and it obtained a market in Europe tWIt was formerly 
controlled by Russia; but within the last few years complaints against its condition 
have become numerous, greatly endangering the market. Unless measures are ti^en 
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to secure more care in cleaning export barley much trade will probably be lost. 
(682, 683.) 

Mr. Hitchcock believes, however, that most of the damage to grain occurs on the 
voyage. Com gets out of condition more readily than the other grains, because its 
content of moisture is greater, and most of the complaints have been made al)out 
corn. Sometimes when com in otherwise perfect condition is loaded here in hot 
weather, the heat causes it to sweat and b^ome moldy before it reaches the other 
side. Much of the damage occurs in the case of bulk cargos carried by tramp 
steamers, the regular liners giving greater attention to ventilation and to care of the 
cargo generally. (1) Ventilation is a very important factor. When com is loaded 
into a steamer at a southern port in hot weather and carried across the ocean with- 
out ventilation, the chances are very strong that sweating will occur. The com is 
apt to become heated at the top from the lieat of the sun on the deck. The tramp 
steamers frequently do not have a sufficient force of men to attend to the ventilation 
properly. Mr. Hitchcock understands that steamers carrying com from Argentina 
to Europe are now very generally equip^ with ventilation facilities. (2) Com is 
sometimes loaded into iron steamers without any protection aipiinst the iron sides, 
which are lieated by the sun. There should be either a board sneathing or a protw- 
tion of ba^ng. (3) Corn is sometimes loaded into the coal bunkers or holds adja- 
cent to tne boiler or engine space, and bticomes heated from the furnaces and 
boilers. (4) Grain is sometimes stowed with other merchandise in the same hold. 
A case has come to Mr. Hitchcock’s attention in -which com was covered with bales 


of cotton, resulting in sweating. 


seating. (681,682,684.) 

Impection of ejrport grain. — Mr. Hitchcock says that as a mle our grain is sold on 
the certificates or inspection furnished by the tioards of trade and chambers of cona- 
merce at the ports oi shipment, and under the mles of these bodies the certificate is 
conclusive, the importer having no redress if he considers that the grain does not 
correspond to the grade certified to. Mr. Hitchcock thinks there may be some care- 
lessness in the inspection of export grain, but is inclined to think that the complaints 
based upon the ground of fraud are mostly unfounded. Unfortunately the methods 
of inspection lack uniformity. Each lioard of trade or chamber of commerce adopts 
its own rules of insiiection and regulations for grading. In most cai^ the grades are 
changed somewhat from year to year, following the average condition of the crop, 
i)ut changes in the crops are not followed as carefully in some ports as in others, and ' 
in some tiie grades remain pra<!tically the same from year to year. The representa- 
tives in this country of foreign importers of grain are supposed to notify their fimis 


of any changes in grading, but it often happens that this is not properly done. A 
great deal of grain is now shipped from Soumem ports, where the rules of grading 
sometimes differ slightly from those in force in New York and Chic^o. The 
importer who has received one certified grade and then reives an inferior quality 
under the same certificate, not understanding the conditions, would naturally f^ 
that the second consignment fell short of the standard called for. The changes in 
gra<ling are most noti(;eable in corn, and it has been chiefly against com that th^ 
complaints have been made. The certificates issued by the commercial bodies 
usually liear the inscription “Official inspection certificate,*^ and foreign importers 
and buyers quite generally understand that to mean a Government certificate. Mr. 
Hitchcock suggests that commercial bodies be prohibited from using the misleading 
word “official” on their certificates. He believes that a uniform system of griming 
at all ports of shijiment would be a great advantage to the export trade. He thinks, 
however, that considering the witle distances between the various ports and the dif- 
ferent conditions that prevail, the present system of inspection is a remarkably good 
one. (679,680,681,683.) 

2. Cotton. — Mr. Hitchcock says that while cotton is our most important agricultu- 
ral export,' there are many cases wliere failure to give proper attention to packing is 
working to the detriment of the export trade, and it is very important that greater 
care should be taken in that respect. The principal ground of criticism against 
American cx»tton in foreign markets is the poor packing. A great deal of cotton is 
still baled in the old way, in large bales of about 600 pounds, and much of it is put 
up in inferior baling materials. The packing is generally sufficiently strong to carry 
the cotton to seaboard, but when it comes to be unloaded, under the rough nandling 
to which it is subject^, the flimsy baling material becomes badly tom, and usually 
a large amount of cotton is shr^aed ofl and strewn along the wharves. Before the 
cotton can be reshipped much patching and often entire rebaling has to be done, 
subjecting the importers to much additional expense. Most cotton sent to Russia is 
t^sshipped at such ports as Liverpool, Bremen, and Copenhagen (though the United 

York to Petersburg) , ^^^e time it has been disdS^arged ai the Rosrian ports 
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the balinff is apt to be in very poor condition. jb>om the Baltic ports it must 
sent overland by rail to Moscow, where the Russian manufacture oi cotton goods is 
chiefly carried on. Owing to the enormous rents in the bale coverings a great deal 
of the cotton is lost. It generally go^ by slow freight, with m&ny stops; and Mr. 
Hitchcock was infonned when in Russia that the peasants along the route sometimes 
stole great quantities of the cotton from the trains at night, pulling it from the dam- 
aged bales in large shreds. In this manner the Moscow importers nave lost so much 
m their consignments from America that they are striving to replace American cot- 
ton with that produced in southern Russia, where American cotton is beginning to 
l)e grown quite extensively. Tlie Russians have secured Ameni'an seed and have 
had considerable success in the production of upland cotton. They use a smaller 
bale than the American, packing the cotton so tightly that none can be lost or stolen, 
and by tliese methods are establishing quite a trade at Moscow. (684, 686. ) 

Mr. Hitehcock characterizes the use of the cheapest possible baling materials in 
order to save a few cents on a bale a shortsighted practice which is certain to do 
great damage to the trade. He expresses the hor^ that the more general adoption 
of the round or cylindrical bale will remedy the difficulty. (685. ) 

3. Exolasion of American cattle from European countriei. — Dr. Salmon says that in 1899 
American cattle were prohibited from going inland in Great Britein for sale, and were 
confined to a few “foreign-animal wharves,” to be killed within 10 days, on accouiit 
of the existence of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in this country at that time. This 
is thought to have reduced the value of every American steer exported at least $5; 
an enormous loss in the aggregate. In 1881, or soon after, nearly every country on 
the (ontinent of Europe excluded American pork for the alleged reason that it con- 
tainetl trichinae This regulation was kept in force 10 years, ruining a growing trade 
which we liave been only partially able to regain. Still later, American sheep have 
l)een required to be sold at the foreimi-animal wharves of Great Britain on account 
of the scab. Our live cattte^nd fresh Ix^ef have been excluded from Gennany, Den- 
mark, and Belgium, and our cattle from France, because of Texas fever. Our entire 
live-animal trade with Great Britain was menaced because of the sufferings of animals 
in transit, which shocked the people of that (!Ountry ; but the legislation antagonistic 
to this trade appears to have been abandoned because of the establishment of regu- 
lations for the humane treatment of animals during the voyage. Our live swine are 
excluded from most European countries on account of cholera, and our canned beef 
has been excluded from Germany. (747, 748.) 

Dr. Salmon says we should not have an export trade in live stock had it not been 
for our inspection regulations; l)ecau8e after the first step in confining American ani- 
mals to foreign-animal wharves on the other side the agitation was very strong for 
the entire prohibition of trade in live animals. . There was a bill in Parliament, which 
appeared likely to pass, prohibiting the carrying of live animals, on the grounds of 
cruelty to animals m transit and their arrival in bad shape for slaughter; but when 
the r^:ulations were made specifying how the ships should be fitted up, the legisla- 
tion was dropped. (751.) 

Mr. Hitchcock says the importation of American live cattle into Gennany, France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands was prohibited some years ago, though Belgium has 
since removed the prohibition. The prohibition was enacted on the supposition 
that there was danger of introducing infectious diseases. There were some alleged 
cases of Texas fever in American cattle shipped to Hamburg, on the strength of 
which Germany prohibited the importation of live cattle from the United States, 
and the other countries named afterwards took similar action. It is generally believed 
that the Agrarian party in Gennany is back of this movement, and that the chief object 
is really to protect German products against competition. Mr. Hitchcock believes 
that under the inspeidion system of the Department of Agriculture there is little 
danger of sending mseased cattle out of this country. (669, 670. ) 

4. Dahry prodnots.— Mr. Snow testifies that at one time this country enjoyed a very 
laige export trade in dairy produtjts, especially cheese, which has been almost 
entirely destroyed by the shipment of filled cheese, in which the natural fats were 
replac^ by cheap greases. (236. ) 

Mr. Hitchcxxjk calls attention to a striking decline in the export of butter and 
cheese. The exports of butter have fallen from 39,237,000 pounds in 1880, which 
represented about the height of the export trade in butter, to 5j599,0(X) pounds in 
1895. During the last few years the trade has been improving a little, about 
20,248,000 pounds being exerted in 1899, only about ^one-half, however, of what 
was exported 20 years ago. Mr. Hitchcock save the increase in the production and 
consumption of imitation butter has never affected the consumption §f butter, but 
that most butter companies have increased their exports of butter. The chief cause 
of the decline in the American exports he finds in the unfortunate management of 
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tlie export trade, and the inferior grades of butter American exporters sent to foreim 
markets, especially to the United Kingdom, the chief butter market. After a trade 
of considerable imiwrtanceand a fair reputation for our butter had lieen established, 
unscrupulous exporters took advantage of the situation to dispose of inferior butter. 
The lack of any (jovemment inspection of exix>rt butter enabled them to ex^rt 
process butter, labeled as they pleased. I^irge quantities were sent to the En^ish 
market and brought American butter as a whole into disrepute. Even in the first 
place we did not, as a rule, send our best butters abroad, but exported in large 
quantities inferior grades that could not be sold readily at home. (672. ) 

Our experience in the exportation of cheese has been practically the same as with 
butter. The ex})orts reached the liighest point in 1881, 147,996,000 ix)unds, with a 
value of $16,380,000. In 1899 they amounted to only 38,199,000 pounds, valued at 
$3^316,000, a loss of over 100,000,000 pounds in 20 years. The reason for this, Mr. 
Hitchcock says, was essentially the same as the reason for the decline in the expor- 
tation of butter, namely, the shipment of an inferior product, especially the ship- 
ment of large quantities of filled ciieese. (676. ) 

€. Foreign competition. — Mr. Hitchcock says that when an inferior qual- 
ity of one of our products causes it to find a less ready sale in the foreign market, 
our competitors are quick to take advantage of the oj^ening thus offered. It is only 
of late that this foreign competition has been assuming such great importance. It 
has become a more vital question within the last few years because of the measures 
taken liy competing (countries to (jontrol the foreign markets upon which we have 
hitlierto depended. Foreign countries have done more within the last decade than 
ever before in the way of pushing ^ricultural exports by governmental assistance. 
Mr. Hitchcock therefore considers it imiiortant for the IJnited States to take more 
active measures in regard to exports. (689.) 

1. Danish batter and bacon. — Mr. Hitchcock says the Danes have been preeminently 
su(!cessfal in meeting the reciuirements of foreign markets, and esi)ecially of the British 
market. In 1880 Denmark exported about 27,498,000 pounds of butter, having a 
value of about $6,305,000. In 1898 the exjxirts had increased to 160,143,000 pounds, 
wortli $34,576,000. This butter is sent almost exclusively to the British market, and 
is made with special reference to its requirements. It has been the))olicyof the 
Danish Government first to establish a reinitation for its products in foreign markets, 
and then to comnel pnxlucers to maintain the high standard. The butter exwrt 
trade is practically under Goveniment supervision. Butter for exjiort is carenilly 
inspectecf under direction of the Royal Agricultural Society, acting for the Govern- 
ment, and no butter is allowed to go out of the country that does not come up to the 
required standard. Danish export butter is all of one grade. The English importers 
simply order so much Danish butter, and pay for it at the market quotation; they 
practically have a Government guaranty that the butter will come up to a certain 
standard. There is a difference of 3 or 4 (jents a pound between high-grade Danish 
butter and the ordinary American or Canadian butter. The average import price in 
the United Kingdom of Danish butter in 1899 was 22.95 cents a pound. During the 
same yeixr the butter imported from the United States averaged 19.2 cents a pound 
and that from Canada 19.4 cents a pound. Danish butter always brinM the highest 

E rice of any butter imported into the Unitenl Kingdom, except the fresh unsalted 
utter from Normandy, which is within 24 hours from the churn. 

The Danes are regarded to a certain extent as the pioneers in butter production 
by modern methods; they have been the models both in production and in export 
methods for the various countries which are rapidly developing an export trade in 
butter. Mr. Hitchcock understands that the Danish butter is made almost alto- 
gether of pasteurized cream, and its remarkable uniformity is attributed to that fact. 
Several years ago, under Secretary Rusk’s administration, the Department of Agri- 
culture sent a special agent to Denmark to investmte the dairy industry, and he 
made a very thorough and comprehensive report. The Department considers it pos- 
sible for the United States to send to the British market a butter equal in quality to 
the Danish. 

Soon after they had placed their ex jx>rt trade in butter on a suie footing the Danes 
began to reach out after the market for bacon in Great Britain. They studied the 
wants of the British market and produced a bacon that met those wants. In 1880 
they exported about 13,000,000 pounds of pork, chiefly bai»n. In 1898 they exported 
135,000,000 pounds, sending most of it to Great Britain. Canada took the same 
measures that Denmark hacf taken to get at the requirements of Great Britain. In. 
1890 Canada shipped about 7,000,000 pounds of bacon, chiefly to Great Britain. In 
1899 the Canadian exports amounted to nearly 1 12,000,000 pounds. Our own exports 
of bacon, though enormous, ilo not show any such growth, and there seems to be danger 
of adecline; theyamouuteainl881to673,OOO,OOOpound0; in 1890 to 532,000, 000 pounds; 
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in 1895 to 453,000,000 ^irnda, and in 1899 to 563,000,000 pounds, more than in 1890 or 
1895 but considerably less than in 1881^ which was ab^iit the time the bacon shipments 
from Denmark and Canada were beginning to become prominent. Mr. Hitchcock 
suggests that we may feel still more seriously the compeution of those countries and 
of the Australasian colonies unless measures are taken to adapt the American product 
more closely to the r^uirements of the British market. The bacon preferreci in that 
market is the Wiltshire bacon^ which is much leaner and firmer than ours. Our 
bacon is considered too fat, bein|^ corn-fed, and it docs not bring as high a pri(!e. In 
1899 the average price of bacon imported into the Uniteil Kingdom from the United 
States was 6.96 cents a j)Ound; from Canada, 7.3 cents a pound;* and from Denmark, 
10.6 cents a pound. As most of the 563,000,000 pounds of bacon exported from the 
United States went to Great Britain, even a slight enhancement in price would have 
meant an enormous gain to the American farmer. The Tamwortli and Yorkshire 
swine seem to lie the preferred breeds for producing bacon for the British market. 
(673, 675, 676, 687.) 

2. Bntter from other European countries. — Mr. HiTcncocK testifies that the Swedes 
and Finns have developed an important export trade in butter in the last dettade. 
They’ produce a butter practically the same as Danish butter, and ship it to the 
British market in incre^ing quantities each year. Hitherto a large quantity of this 
butter has gone to Denmark, and a considerable portion has undoubtedly been ret^x- 
ported as Danish Imtter. 

“Even Russia Is also beginning to develop an export trade in butter. The Baltic provinces, espe- 
cially, arc giving their attention to this Industry, and are taking acdive measures to develop it— 
measures .similar to those taken by Denmark. The Russians are engaging Danish experts to install 
their creameries and to instruct their butter makers. Alre*idy they are beginning to ship a high 
grade of butter, some of which is sent to the British market, and finds there a ready sale. 

“ These various countries, none of which has greater dairying possibilities than the United States, 
are thus developing and widening their export trade in this commodity, while we, be<!auHe of our 
unbusinesslike methods, have been losing the little export business that we formerly possessed.” 
( 674 .) 

3. Canadian cheese, butter, etc. — Mr. Snow testifies that Canada has a very large 
export trade in cheese, which has continued to grow, while the United States^ whose 
trade in cheese was formerly larger than Canada’s, now exports practically none. 

Dr. Salmon testifies that our export trade in butter and cheese with England has 
been greatly injured by the shipment of adulterated an<l renovated butter and filled 
cheese as first-class products. Canada, by supervising the manufacture and irulors- 
.ing the goods, has won the market away from our own exporters, and some of our 
best dairy products now find their way to Great Britain by way of Canada, bramled 
as Canadian goods. ( 748. ) 

Mr. Hitchcock also testifies that our export trade in cheese has been lost to Canada. 
The Canadian government not only prevents the manufacture of filled cheese, but 
took measures to improve the quality of the Canadian jirodiict and to secure a ready 
sale in the British market. (Canada saw an opportunity to establish a trade when 
that of the United States liegan to fall off, and made the most of it. The expoi^ 
from Canada increased from 40,:i69,(X)0 pounds in 1880 to 94,26(),(K)0 pounds in 1890, 
and reached the enonnoas total of 189,828,000 pounds in 1899, an increase due very 
largely to the measures taken by the Canadian government. The government 
l)e^n by helping manufacturers. U gives liberal bonuses for building factories, ami 
under the su^rvision of the Ministry of Agriculture established a system of instruc- 
tion and ins]^ction that resulted in a rapid improvement in the methods cheese 
production. As the surplus increased the government secured for exporters favor- 
able transportation facilities. (676.) 

The Danes have developed the butter export business much more extensively than 
Canada, although of late the Canadians have taken steps to push the export of butter 
as they have the exports of cheese, and a policy similar to that of Denmark has been 
adopted. The Canadian trade fell off at about the same time as that of the United 
States. In 1880 Canada exported 18,535,000 pounds of butter. In 1890 very little 
export business was done, less than 2,000,000 pounds going abroad. In 1899, under 
the measures taken to reestablish the business, the amount came up to about 
20,000,000 pounds, or about as much as in 1880. (673, 674. ) 

The Canadian government has assisted in the manufacture of cheese and butter 
by giving liberal bonuses to factories and creameries and establishing a system of 
cold-storage traniroortation. The government offered a bonus of |100 to creameries 
that would install and maintain cold-storage facilities, $50 to be paid the first year, 
$25 the second, and $25 the third. The government also secured cold-stota^ mcili- 
ties upon railroads, so that after being cooled at the creamery the bAter would go 
directly into a refrigerator car, and established a cold-storage warehouse at the ter- 
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minal of the railroad so that the butter eould be kept safely before loadinjj upon the 
ship. The government also secured refrigeration service on steamship lines to the 
British ports. 

“This cold-storage system was Installed according to instructions prepared by the department of 
agriculture, and, In some cases at least. Parliament defrayed the expense of installation. To give 
the trade a start, the government contracted with the steamship companies for cold-storage space, 
put in the necessary refrigerator chambers, and then guaranteed to the steamship company the full 
freight charges for the service. Under these conditions very favorable transportation rates were 
procured, and as the initial expense was borne partly by the government, it was possible for the 
Canadian producers to send their dairy products to the British market at very low rates. In this 
manner a great inducement to exportation was oiTered. 

‘ ' The government also watched very carefully the quality of the product shipped, issued Instructions 
os to methotis of packing, branding, labeling, etc., and in fact practically supervised the entire 
exportation. Numerous trial shipments were also made by the government, the ‘government pur- 
chasing the produce and sending it over and disposing of it through its own agents abroad.’* 

These trial shipments were not confined to dairy products. Fruits, for instance, 
were exported in the same way. (676, 677.) 

4. Development of the Anetralaiian export trade. — Mr. Hitchcock says the measures 
adopted in Australasia for the development of the export trade correspond rather 
closely to what has been done in Denmark and Canada, but if anything the Austral- 
asian colonics have gone even further than the other countries. In 1895 the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales appointed a Board for Exports to consider j^lans for 
the development of a larger export trade. The leading producers and ship^rs of 
the various export commodities were called into consultation by the board ana their 
opinions asked as to the best measures to lie taken to assist their particular branches 
of trade. As a result of these conferences a mat deal of valuable information was 
elicited, and on the strength of what it thus learned the board made recommenda- 
tions to the government which were carried out. 

One of the first things done by the Australasian colonies to facilitate their export 
ti ade was the securing of better transportation facilities by rail to the ports of snip- 
ment. Cold storage on trains was procured as it had been in Canada. Cold-storage 
warehouses were established at the porta of shipment, and arrangements were made 
with the steamship companies to pro\dde regular sailings to the British market and 
to furnish refrigeration facilities on board. Several of the colonies also established 
cold-storage depots and warehouses at London and other British ports under the 
management of agents who received the produce, kept it in cold storage when neces- 
sary, and took measures for its proper disposal in the market. The establishment 
of these terminal depots has rendered great assistam^e to the Australasian exjiort 
trade. The colonies have also adopted the policy of sending agents to study the 
methods of other export countries. Their agents have come to the United States and 
Canada and have visited Denmark and other countries, reporting to their own gov- 
ernments the results of their investigations. (688. ) 

The Australasian colonies have also adopM one of the most important plans 
inaugurated by Denmark, namely, that of onering prizes for products put up in the 
l^st shape for export. The government furnishes the producers with careful instruc- 
tions as to the kind of product, style of packing, labeling, etc., desired by the export 
trade, and contests are held, at wnich literal prizes are offered for the products best 
filling the requirements. This plan has been an important factor in the Australasian 
colonies, as it was in Denmark. (688, 689. ) 

The butter exports from the Australasian colonies to the United Kingdom increased 
from less than 4,000,000 pounds in 1889 to over 40,000,000 pounds in 1899. (674.) 

D. Possible extension of foreign trade.— <1. Need of public and private 

effort.— -Mr. Briqham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Jones, master of 
the National Grange, both emphasize the desirability of extending foreign markets for 
American agricultural products. Our consuls should be familiar with the conditions 
of aifficulture and the needs of foreign countries for our farm piquets. At present 
the Government does much more to push American manufactu:^ products in toreign 
countries than it does agricultural products. 

Mr. Brigham urges that foreign buyers should be protected against frauds in Amer- 
ican goods, especially in butter and cneese, which would also prove to the advantage 
of the American farmer. Mr. Jones adds that farmers have no desire to curtail the 
exportation of manufactured products or the assistance given to them by our con- 
sular i^rvice. The farmer profits by the prosperity of the manfacturer. Neverthe- 
less his profit is not so direct as that of the manufacturer, and he should receive 
attention on his own behalf. Increased prosperity of the farmer would increase his 
demand for manufactured goods. (Brigham 22, Jones 31, 32.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says the United States, being 
a country that produces more than it consumes, should plan to market its products 
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in the Old World. The export of grain to China will be a great benefit to this coun- 
try in time. Canada and the United States are the fniit-producing countries of the 
world, and foreign (oiintries are depending upon our fruit more than ever before. 
Our trade is being sought in Germany, France, and England, and our exports are 
increasing from year to year. The proDlem to be solved is to give them honest prod- 
ucts of as good quality as they can produce for less money man they can produce 
them for. (331. ) 

Mr. Dye says that the Department of Agriculture and the consular service could 
do much to extend foreign markets for agricultural products by showing foreigners 
the value of American cereals, esi)ecially wheat, and teaching tliem to use these arti- 
cles. This is especially desirable in Asiatic countries. (96. ) 

Mr. Hanley says cotton is even more subject to long-continueil depression than 
the wheat crop, because we consume only.alwut one-third of the cotton crop and 
must rely on export trade to take the other two-thirds. He calls ateition to the 
necessity of extending and establishing foreign markets and securing new customers 
for this article. (289. ) 

Mr. Hitchcoc'K says that comparatively little effort has been made in the interests 
of the farmers of the United States as regards export markets. The manufacturer 
seems able to accomplish more in that direction; he sends his representatives abroad, 
establishes agencies, and keeps in closer touch with the foreign market than the 
farmer does. It is not so easy for the farmer to do this, because the agricultural 
interests are not concentrated in the hands of a few men. 

Mr. Hitchcock believes that the Department of Agriculture .shouM lie provided 
with more liberal means to develop the agricultural ex i>ort trade. Not nearly as 
much has been done as in other agricultural (5ountrie8. The fund placed at the dis- 
posal of the Agricultural Department for making experimental shii)ments of dairy 
and other produce w'as only $25, (KX), while the corresponding appropriation in the 
Dominion of Canada was $1(X),(X)0, and the Australian colonies also have lieen liberal 
in appropriating funds to assist the farmers in finding foreign markets. It is of the 
highest importance to study the peculiar tastes and requirements of the various foreign 
countries, and to put up produ(!ts that will be acceptable in the market to which 
they are sent. (685, 687.) 

Professor Davenport says the way to increase our foreign trade is to learn what 
certain countries want, make a close study of the consuming habits of the people, 
learn in what shape our products can go moat successfully to their markets, and meet 
their habits as nearly as possible. Agriculturists should produce definite things 
for export and see to it that they are always of one grade. The consumer of import^ 
^ods wants them uniform. The dealersVill have to help in this matter. Professor 
Davenport commends Secretary Wilson’s test exportations of butter for London 
markets as the right way of beginning. (270.) 

Mr. Stockwell says the fanners of Massachusetts are not working for a foreign 
market; their productions are largely for the home market. A good foreign market 
raises the price in the home market, however. (895.) 

2. Desirability of further developing Oriental markets.— Mr. Hanley says the only 
thing that will make farming profitable for every part of the country is the develop- 
ment of Oriental markets. England is now’ practically our only customer. Any 
agency that will create a competing market will stimulate prices. Any advance in 
price would go to the producer, as the freight rates and handling charges are in 
operation whether prices are high or low. Estimating the increase in the price of 
wheat at 15 to 20 cents a bushel, Mr. Hanley says the annual gain to the American 
farmer would be from $76,000,0()0 to $100,00(),OCK) on wheat alone. The wheat belt, 
being about midway between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is so situated as to 
enjoy the competition that Asiatic tnwJe would establish, and the advantages that 
could be obtained by transportation lines going both west and east and establishing 
competitive rates to attract the crop in their respective directions. He believes that 
wheat could be moved from the wheat lielt h) the Pacific coast for what it costs to 
take it to the Atlantic seaboard, as high rates are often maintained in order to pro- 
vide for the cost of hauling back empty cars. This new route would become the 
l^t equalizer of rates, and wouhl build up new industries and commerce. (287, 

iwi. Hanlev adds that the population of China, to which we have direct and easy 
access from the sea, is about 400,000,000. If we could get them to take the 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat produced on our western slope, it woul^ be less than half a peck for 
each inhabitant, or not as much as would furnish pie crust for the wealthy inhabit- 
ants of that country. A large percentage of these people are wealthy m* in moderate 
circumstanires. It would not be an insurmountable task to cater to the tastes of this 
large, intelligent, and wealthy middle class and introduce a palatable and nutritious 
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article of food that would be moderately cheap as comj^ed with rice food. History 
has shown that wheat flour has displaced rice flour wnerever they have come into 
competition. (289.) 

Mr. Moran also advocates extending our markets into the Oriental countries, 
where two-thirds of the inhabitants of the glol)e dwell. ( 719. ) 

Dr. Crowell says that if the price can be put low enough we can sell a very lar^ 
pro^rtion of the Western wheat to Japan and China. Ii the Trans-Siberian i^il- 
road can handle wheat more cheaply than our railroads are willing to handle it, it 
may be possible for the Siberian farmer to put gmin in South America or on the 
Pacific coast at a lower price than that at wnich it can be bought from American 
producers. The future conflict for tlie ascendency of American agriculture is to be 
on the Pacific. (343. ) 

Mr. Powers predicts that there will ultimately he an immense market in Asia for 
some American agricultural products, and that a wise policy with reference to the 
Orient will give American fanners entrance to a market equal to that of Europe. 
(191.) 

3. Increased exportation of corn impracticable and undesirable. — Professor Davenport 
doubts the practicability of introducing American corn into Europe as a food prod- 
uct. The cheap grain of European nations is rye, and they can not produce corn. 
Coni is exported to western Europe for food for cattle and pigs, and it is not custom- 
ary in any country to use for human consumption the same grain that is fed to ani- 
mals, unless it is raised in that country. Professor Davenport thinks it much better 
to export corn in the condensed form of meat, and believes that w e should at some 
time retire from the export of ^rain, though the Mississippi Valley can doubtless 
stand a heavy exportation of grain for a number of years. (269. ) 

4. Commercial effects of political expansion. — Mr. Snow says that if Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, and possibly Cuba are to become integral parta of this country a new 
competition with American farmers will arise, as these islands produce to some extent 
pnxfucts grown in this country, on which there has heretofore been a tariff. This 
would mean an unequal contest in tobacco and sugar. Mr. 8now does not believe 
that the war in the Philippines was prosecuted for the benefit of capitalists, but, 
assuming that the new acxpiisitions are to become States, he predicts that their agri- 
cultural capabilities will be exploited by capital, which will bring the labor of the 
Orient into (‘ompetition with labor at home. They will not be exploited by the immi- 
gration of our own people, l)e(m8e they are already thickly populated, and this 
country does not need islands upon wdiicK to colonize its surplus population, and if 
it did could not successfully populate tropical lands. To this belief Mr. Snow attrib- 
utes the sentiment against expansion m the agricultural districts of the West. 

Mr. Snow suggests that in framing a government for Porto Rico and the Philii> 
pines they should be left on the same basis as before as concerns their trade with the 
United StaU^s. He believes that if the interests of the American ROTCulturists were 
to l)e taken care of in framing a government for those islands, it would remove nearly 
all the opposition among the mrmers of the country to the policy of expansion. 
(241-243.) 

Mr. Fj.anders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that the 
annexation of territory may have some minor adverse influence on agricultural inter- 
ests, but the result will not be injurious upon the whole. Annexation will ojx>n a 
lar^e market for American goods and give work for a number of people, and agricul- 
turists will profit with the rest of the community. (996. ) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, believes Georgia would 
receive large benefits from the opening up of markets in the insular possessions and 
in the Orient. The United States will eventually produce 20,000,000 Dales of cotton, 
and the moixi markets the better off the people will lie. (916.) 

E. Proposed ageueles for developing foreign trade.— 1. Oovsmment 

inspection of exports. — Mr. Hamilton believes that the introduction of our products 
into foreign countries must be accomplished by having a rigid inspection of the arti- 
cles expoi^d, so that inferior goods can not be sent abroad. We need to protect our 
best exi>orterH by req[uiring that gootis ^ing abroad shall be of a certain quality, or 
at least that the (iiiality shall be marked upon them. Canada is sending guarantml 
goods to England and Europe, taking away the dairy market the United ^tes should 
nave. (367.) 

Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, considers it desirable that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to insp^t and certify pure, high-grade 
dairy products for export. The American butter and cheese tra<le has been greatly 
damaged by the shipment of adulterated low-grade butter and filled cheese forhigH- 
grade products. (746.) 
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Mr. Snow believes that Secretary Wilson has done a ma^ificent work in promot- 
ing the exportation of butter, and that he should be authorized to have sucn goods 
inspected and branded before they are shipped. Mr. Snow considers the results to 
the export trade of the inspection and branaing of meat products intended for export 
so entirely satisfactory, in removing the former prejudice against American meat and 
in increasing the Anierican export trade, that it would be wise to increase the field 
of inspection. The Bureau of Animal Industry might well be authorized to inspect 
all dairy products offered for export, and to orand them for what they are. The 
inspection might be extended to a number of other products. The German Govern- 
ment has raised objections to the importation of American ^ples on the ground of 
the danger of importing the San Jose scale. If this prohioition were carried out, 
as part of the agrarian movement, it would amount to cutting off a very considerable 
part of the foreign market for American fniit, but if the exports were honestly 
inspected by Government inspecitors the ground for the prejudice would lie removea. 
(236.) 

Mr. Hitchcock believes that there should lie a system of Government inspection 
for dairy products similar to that applietl to meat ex{)orts. fiecretary Wilson, in a 
recent re^rt, has recommendtHl that such a system be established, requiring export 
butter, cheese, and milk to lie subjected to official inspection, and that coming up 
to a certain standard grade certified toby the inspector as a guaranty of its quality to 
the foreign importer. Mr. Hitchcock tHinka this would meet with the approval of 
the dairying industry. The general feeling, so far as tested, seems to be in favor 
of Government inspection for these products. 

Mr. Hitchcock is strongly in favor of official inspection of export butter as the 
most feasible plan for preventing the shipment of an inferior prcxluct and develop- 
ing an export trade in butter. The foreign imi)orteF‘ would naturally demand buttt‘r 
bearing the Government certificate, and mferior butter would Im^ at a great disad- 
vantage. Government insfiection would be particularly valuabUs also, in the case of 
cheese. Fill^ cheese would probably be at such a great disadvantage without a cer- 
tificate that it could not maintain its market. The inspection would probably lie 
in at the factory, as the meat inspection is in part at the packing house. 

Optional Government infipedi(mofgrain.--M.t. Hitchcock is not prepared tosay thatitis 
at present necessary for the Government to take the matter of grain inspection entirely 
into its own hands, but thinks it might Iw well to place the inspection under the 
general sujiervision of the Government, so that uniform rules could lie enforced, or 
for the Government to bc^in by establishing an official insriection optional with the 
exporter, as has Ixjen recently done in Argentina. He believes that the advanta^s 
of the Government certificate would soon lead to its being demanded by foreign 
buyers, while there would be considerable opposition to compulsory official inspec- 
tion. There is not as much need for Government inspection as there was in the case 
of meat, beisiuse there are not the same sanitary reasons for it, and the present grain 
inspection system is fairly good. Mr. Hitchcock thinks that cereals with a Govern- 
ment certificate would command a better price in Europe, however. (680, 681. ) 

2. Experimental ihipmente of butter.— Mr. IliTchcocK does not think U will be nec- 
essary for the United States to do all that the Canadian government has done. He 
believes that if the trade can once lie given a fair start and the American producer 
convinc^ that there is a profit in it, the producers themselves will take the neces- 
sary action to get the required tran8|)ortation facilities. But it is necessary to show 
that there is a possibility of establishing such a trade on a profitable Iwsis. 

“The initial experimentH can very properly be made by the Government, and in fact they are in a 
small way now being Inaugurated. The United States Department of Agriculture, by direction of 
Secretary Wilson, has been making experimental shipments of butter during the last 2 or 3 years, and 
with considerable success. We b^n in 1897 to send high-grade American butter in small lots to the 
British market” 

The butter was put up in the form thoi^ht to be best suited to the requirements of 
the British market, the butter preferred in that market being a mild butter, lighter 
in color than ouni, and with less salt. It was packed in a variety of packa^ experi- 
mentally, and as a result of the experiments of the first year the Deprtment adopted 
a box similar to the cubical Australian box, but tapering slightly from top to base, 
in order to facilitate the un]:^king. The trial exerts nave b^n continued, some 
shipments going to new destinations. The shipments were sent first to Ix}ndon, then 
to other English cities and to Paris, and more recently to some extent to the Orient. 
The result has been highly satisfactory. British buttqy merchants have been con- 
vinced that a high gnule of butter can be made in the United States, equal to the 
best butter imported from other countries. That was the chief object^f the experi- 
ment, which will proBably be extended. (677, 678.) 
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8, Consular fervloe.— Mr. Snow says the enormous increase in our manufacturing 
ability within the last few years has made it necei^ry to look more and more to 
foreign markets for manufactured as well as for agricultural products, and makes it 
important that the consular service should be improved. When we had little or 
nothing to export it made little difference what kind of a consular service we had, 
but now that the markets of the world are being sought the consuls must be in effect 
commercial travelers or commercial agents for the United Stetes. There have l^en 
a number of consular agents who have done a great work in exploiting American 
products abroad, but as a whole the consular service has never b^n as successful as 
ft would be if men familiar with trade conditions were suMtuted for the consuls 
appointed for political reasons. The examination system has been instrumental in 
bringing about an improvement of the service and the consuls are showing decidedly 
more interest in introducing agricultural products abroad than heretofore. ^ Mr. Snow 
believes the consular reports show that mere is an opportunity for a large increase in 
American exports. (240.) , 

4 . Traveling agents. — Mr. Hitchcock does not think it possible for consular officers 
to render the same kind of service that could be had from traveling agents. The 
course of trade can not be satisfactorily investigated by a man confined to a single 
place, as a consul is. The consular officers are necessarily engrossed much of the 
time with routine business, and can not always take the time necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of all special inquiries sent them. Moreover, the consul rep- 
resents the United States trade interests as a whole. His attention is necessarily 
divided, and the Department of Agriculture’s requests may have to wait until those 
from other sources are attended to. Mr. Hitchcock feels that we can never expect 
from the consular service, however much it may lie improved, such results as other 
(countries are getting from the employment of agricultural experts in foreign coun- 
tries. He says the consular service is supplying a great deal of valuable information 
to American exporters, but he has been impressed with the importance of adopting 
some additional measures, such as are taken by the countries with which we compete. 
Sending abroad special agents to study foreign markets he lielieves to be the most 
feasible way of getting the infonnation wanted, and he considers it very important 
to have such men abroad, working under the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
(uilturo. Canada and the Australasian colonies sent agents to Denmark to ^ther 
information as to the best methods of shipping dairy and other produce, and now 
that Canada is beginning to compete with Denmark the Danes are sending agents to 
Canada to see if there is anything in the Canadian methods of production and 
exportation that would be an improvement upon their own. In order to get a fair 
idea of a country’s export trade it is necessary to travel over the country. ( 686, 689. ) 

5. Agrloultural attaoli4«.— Mr. Hitchcock is also in favor of appointing agricultural 
attaches to the American embassies in some of the most importent countries. The 
experience of the Government in one such case was eminently successful. Dr. Stiles 
was stationed at Berlin as an agricultural attachi^, and although nominally a diplo- 
matic official, he was paid by the Department of Agriculture and was under the 
direction of that Department. He traveled about over Europe as occasion seemed to 
demand, investigating matters affecting our agricultural export trade. His work 
was of great advantage to the Department. Mr. Hitchcock believes that a few such 
attach^ could be of great service to our agricultural interests, their diplomatic status 
giving them certain advantages over other agents. 

There are several cases where agricultural attaches have been appointed by other 
nations. Baron Herman was appointed by the German Government as agricultural 
attach^ to its embassay in the United States, and with his expert knowledge of agri- 
cultural matters he renders most valuable services to the German Government. A 
similar attach^ has recently been appointed by the Austro-Hungarian Government 
as an agricultural expert at Washington. (686, 687, 689.) 

6. Exhibits.— In order to break down the barrier of national prejudice and igno- 
rance, Mr. Hanley advocates the establishment of permanent exhibits of all the 
natural and manufactured products of this nation in every large city in countries 
from which concessions can be obtained, and the publication of adveriisements and 
descriptive articles in the native newspapers and marines. He says that the various 
European nations are most liberal in their expenditures for this kind of advertising, 
and have, as a result, secured a strong foothold in China and adjoining countries. 
Mr. Hanley also believes that the United States should say “hands off” to the 
powers which are seeking the partition of China, and thus earn the gmtitude of the 
Chinese nation and secure the commercial advanti^ of a hivored nation. (292.) 

It also occurs to Mr. Hitchcock that a great deal can be done for our export trade 
through the various expositions which are held all over the world. He believes it 
would be profitable for the Government to take even greater measures than in the 
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Mr. Snow believes that Secretary Wilson has done a ma^ificent work in promot- 
ing the exportation of butter, and that he should be authorized to have sucn goods 
inspected and branded before they are shipped. Mr. Snow considers the results to 
the export trade of the inspection and branaing of meat products intended for export 
so entirely satisfactory, in removing the former prejudice against American meat and 
in increasing the Anierican export trade, that it would be wise to increase the field 
of inspection. The Bureau of Animal Industry might well be authorized to inspect 
all dairy products offered for export, and to orand them for what they are. The 
inspection might be extended to a number of other products. The German Govern- 
ment has raised objections to the importation of American ^ples on the ground of 
the danger of importing the San Jose scale. If this prohioition were carried out, 
as part of the agrarian movement, it would amount to cutting off a very considerable 
part of the foreign market for American fniit, but if the exports were honestly 
inspected by Government inspecitors the ground for the prejudice would lie removea. 
(236.) 

Mr. Hitchcock believes that there should lie a system of Government inspection 
for dairy products similar to that applietl to meat ex{)orts. fiecretary Wilson, in a 
recent re^rt, has recommendtHl that such a system be established, requiring export 
butter, cheese, and milk to lie subjected to official inspection, and that coming up 
to a certain standard grade certified toby the inspector as a guaranty of its quality to 
the foreign importer. Mr. Hitchcock tHinka this would meet with the approval of 
the dairying industry. The general feeling, so far as tested, seems to be in favor 
of Government inspection for these products. 

Mr. Hitchcock is strongly in favor of official inspection of export butter as the 
most feasible plan for preventing the shipment of an inferior prcxluct and develop- 
ing an export trade in butter. The foreign imi)orteF‘ would naturally demand buttt‘r 
bearing the Government certificate, and mferior butter would Im^ at a great disad- 
vantage. Government insfiection would be particularly valuabUs also, in the case of 
cheese. Fill^ cheese would probably be at such a great disadvantage without a cer- 
tificate that it could not maintain its market. The inspection would probably lie 
in at the factory, as the meat inspection is in part at the packing house. 

Optional Government infipedi(mofgrain.--M.t. Hitchcock is not prepared tosay thatitis 
at present necessary for the Government to take the matter of grain inspection entirely 
into its own hands, but thinks it might Iw well to place the inspection under the 
general sujiervision of the Government, so that uniform rules could lie enforced, or 
for the Government to bc^in by establishing an official insriection optional with the 
exporter, as has Ixjen recently done in Argentina. He believes that the advanta^s 
of the Government certificate would soon lead to its being demanded by foreign 
buyers, while there would be considerable opposition to compulsory official inspec- 
tion. There is not as much need for Government inspection as there was in the case 
of meat, beisiuse there are not the same sanitary reasons for it, and the present grain 
inspection system is fairly good. Mr. Hitchcock thinks that cereals with a Govern- 
ment certificate would command a better price in Europe, however. (680, 681. ) 

2. Experimental ihipmente of butter.— Mr. IliTchcocK does not think U will be nec- 
essary for the United States to do all that the Canadian government has done. He 
believes that if the trade can once lie given a fair start and the American producer 
convinc^ that there is a profit in it, the producers themselves will take the neces- 
sary action to get the required tran8|)ortation facilities. But it is necessary to show 
that there is a possibility of establishing such a trade on a profitable Iwsis. 

“The initial experimentH can very properly be made by the Government, and in fact they are in a 
small way now being Inaugurated. The United States Department of Agriculture, by direction of 
Secretary Wilson, has been making experimental shipments of butter during the last 2 or 3 years, and 
with considerable success. We b^n in 1897 to send high-grade American butter in small lots to the 
British market” 

The butter was put up in the form thoi^ht to be best suited to the requirements of 
the British market, the butter preferred in that market being a mild butter, lighter 
in color than ouni, and with less salt. It was packed in a variety of packa^ experi- 
mentally, and as a result of the experiments of the first year the Deprtment adopted 
a box similar to the cubical Australian box, but tapering slightly from top to base, 
in order to facilitate the un]:^king. The trial exerts nave b^n continued, some 
shipments going to new destinations. The shipments were sent first to Ix}ndon, then 
to other English cities and to Paris, and more recently to some extent to the Orient. 
The result has been highly satisfactory. British buttqy merchants have been con- 
vinced that a high gnule of butter can be made in the United States, equal to the 
best butter imported from other countries. That was the chief object^f the experi- 
ment, which will proBably be extended. (677, 678.) 
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10. Development of American ihipping.— Mr. Brigham the building up of an 
American merchant marine woula he of great advantage in exjxjrting agricultural 
products. There are countries which know nothing of our products, but which 
would be glad to purchase them if they could be shipped directly from this country. 
( 22 .) 

Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Gra-n^, would like to see the products of 
this country carried in American ships. He thin^ it would be better for tlie farmers 
to have the ships built in this country instead of sending the timber to Europe and 
having the ships built there. (115.) ^ , , , 

Mr. Hitchcock has no doubt that it would be far easier to control the methods of 
transportation of grain if the ships were owned in America. (684. ) 

Mr. IIanley says there are not sufficient ships to carry our products abroad. The 
National Farmers'^ Alliance, the National Farmers' Congress, and the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union have taken action in favor of subsidizing the 
merchant marine. Mr. Hanley considers American ships a necessary factor in the 
establishment and maintenance of foreign markets, as far bs the trade of the Pacific 
Ocean is concerned. He says the building of merchant ships is the most profitable 
and important industry left undeveloped in this country, and would furnish a 
resource for the nation in time of war. This enterprise would take from the ranks 
of idle labor 500,000 men, who would earn on an average $60 a month, making a 
total increase in wages of $360,000,000 annually. It would also furnish a permanent 
investment for about $100,000,000, and enable American ships to earn a portion of 
the $200,000,000 now paid annually to the owners of foreign vessels for carrying 
American people and products. Owing to the generous treatnient foreign nations 
give their snipping, Mr. Hanley says the United States should give Government aid 
m starting this enterprise. Subsidizing the merchant marine would lie virtually 
granting an export bounty on agricultural and mineral products. The competition 
of foreign ships would diminish the freight rates, which have been practically pro- 
hibitory, and so l)enefit the producer. (276,293,294.) , . , . 

Mr. Moran favors the reconstruction of the merchant marine, because he thinks it 
wrong to depend uikhi foreign Ixittoms to transport the product of American labor. 
He declares that the majority of farmers in the Northwest are in favor of subsidizing 
certain American ships ac^cording to the actual amount of the freight th^ carry, but 
opposed to the subsidy bill pending in the Senate (January, 1901). The farmers 
would limit tlie subsidy to 10 years. If it should prove a failure and of no benefit to 
the farmers 10 years is too long; if it should prove a benefit to the farmers, who 
produce 75 p 4 ir cent of the freights that will be carried, there would be nothing to 
prevent Congress extending the subsidy. The Government should retain some con- 
trol over the subsidized ships by which it could regulate freight charges, so that the 
ship companies could not combine to raise freights. Mr. Moran says he is in favor 
of any bill that will ojien the Oriental market and build up American shipping by 
giving a subsidy for the actual freight carried. He criticises certain clauses in the 
particular subsidy bill referred to, however, wffiich eivethe benefit to fast boats which 
would not be able to carry much bulky freight. He says that the farmers are gen- 
erally in favor of any lx?nefit given to the Pacific steamships which carry freight. 
Hubsidizing shii)s on the Atlantic would Ije of very little benefit to the wheat growers 
because they already have the European market, but if the farmers could get ships 
on the Pacific coast, going to the Oriental markete, they would get the benefit. ^ 

Mr. Moran says that it appeared some time ago that President Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, was in favor of the subsidy Dill, but he has been ^fore many of 
the large State conventions and heard the discussions and taken part in them, and it 
appears that he agrees to some extent with the farm'ers that the bill, in its present 
form (January, 1^1), is not beneficial to the farmers. (716, 717.) 

Mr. Moran proposes two classes of compensation — one for fast ships and one for 
slow or freight ships— and suggests paying slow ships for the actual freight carried to 
foreign markets; double rates for the outward trip, but nothing for the return trip. 
(719.) 

Mr. Prom says the farmers of North Dakota are very desirous of having an exten- 
sion of their markets, and are looking to the West. Those who know of the ship 
subsidy bill hope it will pass, looking upon it as an instrument in the development 
of foreign trade. (^793, 794. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says tliat the Southern Industrial Convention^ after thorough discussion 
in which some opposition was shown, passed a resolution indorsing the ship subsidy 
bill. There was nothing like a fair representation of the agricultural leaders of th« 
South at the convention, however. Most of those present were representatives of 
manufacturing, mercantile, and commercial interests. (783.) 

668a XXIII 
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Mr. Turnbull asserts that all the raw materials for shipbuilding are found on the 
Pacific coast, and he expects a great development of the industry there. Iron ships 
built in this climate of little temperature variation need no readjustment. (981. ) 

11. Export bounti 08 .--Mr. Wedderburn advocated an expert bounty on staple agri- 
cultural products on the floor of the National Grange in 1896, stating that making it 
profitable to raise and export the staple products — cotton and tobacco for the South, 
and com and wheat for the West— would stop the Southern and Western competi- 
tion w'ith the Eastern truck farmer, but that as long as a governmental system existed 
which aided in depressing the price of staple agricultural products it would drive the 
Viiginia, Geoigia, and Iowa farmers from their legitimata>work of raising tobacco, 
cotton, and corn and into raising watenuelons and making butter, compelling them 
to compete in the home market; and therefore an increase in the price of staple agri- 
cultural products i^ould be to the advantage of the New England farmer and the 
tnick farmer. Mr. Wedderburn still believes, as firmly as he did in 1896, that a 
bounty on these products would inure to the b^t interest of the country. (626. ) 

Mr. Wedderburn believes that the best system the Government could adopt would 
be to pay a bounty upon everything that we ship out of the country, because by ship- 
ping a surplus of products away from the United States we bring back money instead 
of goods. Unlike Mr. Lubin, Mr. Wedderburn has always advocated that the bounty 
be extended to manufactures, so as to build up American shipping. The bounty 
would be paid to the ship|ier,but the farmer would be bound to get his portion of it. 
The competition is so strong among the purchasers on ’Change, and tran.sactions are 
made on such a close maigin, that the producer would get a large proportion of the 
proposed bounty on anything sold on the exchanges. (627. ) 

Mr. Wedderburn pleads for the protei^tion of agriculture, the greatest industry in 
this country, on a plane with other industries. He (‘ontends for the same opportunity 
for the wheat raiser that the manufacturer of steel has. If there is to be a protective 
tariff for the ^nefit of manufacturers, he favors the protection of agriculture, which 
can only be given by a bounty on exports. Such a bounty would not only put up 
the price on the product actually exported, but would raise the price in the home 
market. The raising of prices in the New York market 5 cents a bushel on wheat 
means 25 cents for every barrel of flour consumed in the United states, and the fann- 
ers are liound to get a large proportion of it. England would not put a countervail- 
ing duty on cereals, as we do on German stgar, because while we are trying to protect 
our su^r industry from German sugar England is striving for our wheat; she can 
not live without bread. (628, 630, 631.) 

Mr. Wedderburn admits that the export bounty might give an impetus to the raising 
of more wheat in Americ’a, so that the increa.se in price would be lo.st in large part 
through the increa.sefl production; but he thinks it is true, as stated by Mr. Wood 
Davis, that the area for the production of wheat in the United States is about cov- 
ered, and that we can not ex^ct to raise very mu(;h larger crops than we have now. 
The Northwest is developed, and every year tho.se lands are farmed without fertili- 
zation their productive power diminishes. Mr. Wedderburn is of the opinion that 
the price of wheat wouhl be increa.sed here, and that it would not be decreased in 
LiverjXK)!, the price lieing fixed in Liverjxxil liy supply and demand, and the demand 
exceeding the supply; but he says it would make no difference what it sold for in 
Liverpool if prices could l^e increased at home. (631, 632.) 

Mr. Wedderburn says a provision for a Iwunty, bethinks, of al)out 5 cents a bushel 
on wheat, a cent a pound on cotton, and probably a cent a pound on tobacco was 
offered in Congress as an amendment, without any hope of carrying -it through. 
Senator Cannon, of Utah, made' a very strong argumentative speech in its favor, as 
did also Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of South Carolina, and others. Some 8 
or 10 votes were cast in favor of the amendment, more than Mr. Wedderburn 
expected. (631.) 

Mr. Powers does not believe an export bounty on agricultural products would be 
of any benefit to the farmer; the result would be the same as in the case of the German 
sugar bounty. The English farmer, as a result of the German sugar bounty, is able to 
feira his ho^ raw German sugar as one of the cheapest articles he can give them, and 
he does so at the expense of the German taxpayer. The bounty has raised theprice 
of sugar to the consumer in Germany and thus lessened the amount consumeif. If 
the Munty were taken away the people would consume more sugar, and thus in 20 
years make a market for as much sugar as the export bounty has. Mr. Powers does 
not believe that the bounty has played as great a part in the development of the 
German sugar industry as the scientific study of the principles underlying it, which 
has been fostered by the German Government. (176, 177.) 
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XVI. ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 

A. General constderatloai.— 1 . Adulteration in ancient tiniei.-~Mr. Kenni- 
corr, fonnerly city chemist of GhicagO) says that Greek history has handed down 
the name of one who excelled in ingenious mixtures, and knew how to impart a fla- 
vor of age to new wine. In Athens there was a special inspector whose duty it was to 
detect and stem adulterations. Pliny mentions tne adulteration of bread with white 
earth. Mr. K^nnicott d^lores the increase of adulteration accompanying the devel- 
opment of commerce. (^. ) 

2. Extent of adulteration.— Mr. Wkdderburn, who has for some time been em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture in the investiration of food adulteration, 
Delieves that about 15 i>er cent of the whole product of food and drugs consists of 
fraudulent adulterations, and that about 2 per cent is injurious adulteration. He 
declares that this estimate, which he made tor the Department of Agriculture, has 
never been controverted. (634.) 

Mr. Dye believes that a large proportion of groceries and many other products are 
adulterated. The pure-food laws have been of considerable advantage, but are not 
always effectively enforced. (91, 92.) 

8. Causes of adulteration.— Mr. Gkhrmann, director of the laboratory of the Chi- 
cago department of health, notes two chief causes of adulteration of food. Competi- 
tion leads to adulteration, especially of high-priced foods. Each dealer thinks it 
necessary to meet the price made by his competitors, and uses such adulteration as 
will enable him to do it. A second important cause of adulteration is the desire to 
preserve goods which remain on hand unsold, and which are in danger of spoiling. 
(635.) 

4. Effects of adulteration.— Dr. Samuel J. Jones, president of the National Pure 
Food Association, believes that sophistication of foot! has far-reaching effects— phys- 
ical, moral, and financial. Food deficient in nutrition impairs the health and work- 
ing capacity of individuals. A man who is well nourished does not depend upon 
artificial stimulants. The dilution of food is demoralizing to the individual demer, 
impairs confidence in business integrity at home and abroad, and thus militates 
against the interests of the State and the nation. (525, 526. ) 

Professor Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of Illi- 
nois, says that che farmer feels the adulteration of food products to be injurious to 
him, oven when he produces the materials of adulteration. Thus when wheat flour 
is adulterated with corn flour, though lx)th are fann products, the farmer feels that 
he is damaged through the loss of reputation of Americjan flour, and the consequent 
loss of export trade. (272.) 

Professor Davenport says the farmers feel that atlulterated foods tend to unsettle 
confidence and values ana restrict the consumption of products. In Illinois there 
is a pure food association composed largely of farmers, who advocate the principle 
that everything should be laljeled and sold for what it is. The farmers are coming 
to feel that they must protect their trade-marks. (271, 272.) 

Mr. Aaron Jones considers the prevention of miulteration and deception in the 
sale of food essential for the safety of consumersj who are often injured by poison- 
ous substances, and for the protection of the legitimate producer. The demand for 
maple sugar, apple vinegar, pure cheese, and many other products is greatly reduced 
by the sale of adulterated compounds. (39, 40. ) 

Mr. Wkdderburn says that the farmer has a twofold interest in the (question of pure 
food, in that he is injured Ixith'as a consumer and as a producer. His honey, made 
by bees, has to compete with so-called honey made of glucose, which costs 2 or 3 
cents a pound. Pure fruit jelly has to compete with jelly made from refuse, parings, 
and cores sweetened with glucose, and sometimes mixed with timothy seeds to 
counterfeit the seed of the raspberry and strawberry. Lard has to compete with 
mixtures of stearin and hog grease. (633, 634.) 

Mr. Clohan says the fruit grower is very much interested inpure-fowl legislation. 
Atud vinegars have largely taken the place of cider vinegars, sham apple butter may 
h^made of pumpkins or turnips, and other fruit products are similarly adulterated. 

Mr. Kennicott says that allowing a poor product to be sold keeps down the pro- 
duction of the good product, and would eventually drive good products out of the 
market entirely. (533.) 

Mr. Hitchcock, of tne United States Department of Agriculture, says that the 
cheese exports of the United States have greatly declined since 1880, by reason of 
the shipping of filled cheese as full cream cheese. The inferior quality of the Ameri- 
can product was soon detected by the customers, and our trade fell off rapidly and 
greatly. (676.) ^ ^ ^ 
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6. National Pure Food Association. — Dr. Samuel J. Joneh, president of the National 
Pure Food Association, testifies that this association was chartered by the State of 
Illinois in 1897, originally under the name of the National Association of Producers 
and Purveyors of Pure Food, the name being afterwards changed to the National Pure 
Food Association. The incorporators being convinced that the dealers in food prod- 
ucts for profit should not have any part in the management of the association, they 
were made eligible only to associate membership, without tlie right to vote or to hold 
oflice. The association memorialized Congress in favor of the bill introduced by 
Senator Thurston to create a pure food commission, but has not committed itself to 
any other particular bill. The objects of the association are secure pure, nutritious, 
and economical food, anil the instruction of the people liow to prepare and utilize it 
to £he best advantage. Interest in the subject has been developtul through the press, 
by public lectures, and through farmers’ congresses and other agricultural lx)dies. 
T^lie association has sent representatives to the National Pure Food Congress, which 
it does not antagonize in any way. (521-527. ) 

B. Particular adulterations.— 1. Milk.— Mr. KENNicorr, formerly citychem- 
ist of Chicago, says a common practice of Chicago milkmen is to remove a part of 
the cream and sell what remains as full cream milk. The skimming takes away the 
larger jiart of the food value. (529, 581.) 

INlr. Gkiiumann, director of the laboratory of the Chicago department of health, 
says that su{)ervision of the quality of milk sold in Chicago was established by a citv 
ordinance in OctolKU’, 1892, and was transferred to the dcpaitment of healthm Sep- 
tembi^r, 1893. During 1898, out of nearly 9,000 samples analyzed, more than 45 per 
cent were below grade. The first 500 samples were taken at railway stations imme- 
diately on arrival. Of these only 41 samples, or 18 per cent, were below gnule. Of 
the next 500 samples, taken from dealers’ wagons on the street, 874, f>r 75 per cent, 
were below gnide. This showed that at that time the lululteration was chiefly the 
work of the city dealers. In February, 1894, an increased number of samples w'ere 
taken in the poorer parts of the city, and it was fouml that skimmed milk was exten- 
sively sold there. In 1895 the department experienced great difficulty in securing 
the proseiaition of offenders. As a result the percentage of poorer samples increasinl 
rapidly. In the latter part of the year the department began to imlilish the names 
of those whose samples were found below' grade, in the daily papers, without await- 
ing the results of prosecution. This policy resulted in a great improvement in the 
character of the milk offered. In Decemlier, 1895, the prohibition of the coloring of 
milk and cream caused a temporary ri.se in the apparent projMirtion of j)oor samples. 
In September, 1897, prolonged dry w’eather caiwed a milk famine, and the use of 
w’ater and other adulterants to eke out the short supply was apparent in the increased 
proportion of poor milk. (685.) 

Dr. Gehrmann submits a diagram showing a diminution of the per cent of milk 
samples found IjcIow grade in Chicago from 49 per cent in February, 1894, to about 
2 per cent in 1897, w'ith some temjiorary fluctuations due to si^cial causes. (685, 
6 .%, ) 

Mr. Kenmcott .says that milk robbed of part of its cream is made to look rich by 
coloring with annatto or w ith aniline dyes, it is an uiLsettled question whether 
some of these dyes are injurious to health or not. Very little pure milk is sold in 
cities. Boston probably has the best milk in the country. In Boston, for a part of 
the year, the standard of milk requires 18 percent of solids, while in Illinois milk 
which has 12 per cent of solids passes as pure. (531. ) 

Mr. Agkr, raster of the State Grange of Maryland, states that persons have recently 
been arrested in the District of Columbia for selling sophisticated cream and milk*. 
He understands that standard cream must have 20 per cent of pure fat; some samples 
were found to have only 14 [>er cent. These samples looked as goixl as cream of 
standard richness. A yellow coloring matter had been added. Milk is sometimes 
colored to increase its apparent richness. A preparation of annatto is u.sed for this 
purpose, as well as for coloring butter. The witness does not think it injurious to 
health. (116,117.) 

Mr. Hamilton, ^^retary of Amculture of Pennsylvania, says that the Imrds of 
health of the principal cities of his State have recently taken up the rnatU^r of milk 
adulteration, and have greatly improved conditions. The adulteration of milk is 
easy to detect. Mr. Hamilton Ixjlieves that the supply in the cities referred to is now 
reasonably pure. (371.) 

2. CkeeM.— Mr. Flanders, Assistant Cornmissionei* of Agriculture of New York, 
says that the .State of New York has for several years given instrui^tion to its cheese 
iiiakcrH in order that they might produce a uniform fimt-grade article. It has pro- 
vided by statute for the issue of a brand liearing the words “New' York State Full 
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Cream Cheese” to eac^li facitory that makes such cheese, and the agricultural depart- 
ment of the State prevents the fraudulent,Hale of tilled cheese and of cheese falsely 
branded as to quality. The purpose has been to make the State brand a guaranty 
of the quality of the prodiud. But some cheese dealers in the West, particularly in 
Chicago, have imitated the State brand and placed it on inferior goods. This injures 
the reputation of the cheest^ and the cheese makers of New York, and ruins the 
market. (995, 996.) (See also Wieting, 994.) 

Mr. Flanders says that the Ne w Y ork State full cream cheese brand can not be pro- 
tected under the patent or trade-mark or copyright laws. The person who registers a 
trade-mark must have a proprietary interest in it, and the State has no such interest 
in the cheese produ(;ed within its borders. Each proprietor of a cheese factory might 
file his particular brand, but the expense would lie too great; the cost of filing the 
trade-mark would be $25, and there would be the additional cost of protecting it in 
the courts. (996.) 

8. Flour and corn meal.— Mr. Kennicott, former city chemist of Chicago, says that 
he does not know whether flour is adulterated with corn flour in Chicago or not. A 
friend of his lias examined samples of flour without finding corn flour. (5.32. ) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, says that the mixed-flour law 
of Congress has resulted in the almost entire abandonment of the mixing of wheat 
flour with corn flour. (237. ) 

Dr. Samuel J. Jones has been told of a miller who regulated the dilution of his 
corn meal by the customer’s promptness of payment; if he was prompt, he got corn 
meal; if doubtful pay, he got a certain |x^rcentagc of corn cob; and if very doubtful, 
he got a very large proportion of cob and very little corn. (527. ) 

4. Maple sugar and sirup.— Mr. Speak does not know of any adulteration of maple 
sugar in Vermont. The law of the Stab? is very strict against it, and would be sharply 
enforced. Only about 10 per cent of the genuine Vermont product is sold in the 
form of sirup; the remainder is sold as sugar. 8o far as the sugar is not sent to spe- 
cial cu8tt)mers a large part of it goes to sirup houses outside of the State, where it is 
mixed with glucose ana cane sugar and sold as pure Vermont maple sirup. The maple 
sirup found in the markets is a combination of about 20 ixr cent of the purest grade 
of maple sugar with glucose and cane sugar. This adulteration not only lowers the 
price of the honest goods, but discredits them with the consumer. Mr. Spear con- 
siders the lalKiling of such a combination “Vermont .maple sugar” as much a coun- 
terfeit as (counterfeit money. The consumer pays nearly the price of pure goods, and 
the producer of honest goods suffers. (408, 409.) 

8. Olive oil.— Mr. Kennicott says that cotton-seed oil is as good food, or very nearly 
as good, as olive oil. He has used cotton-seed oil as a salatl oil, knowing what it was, 
and he likes it just as well as olive oil. (533.) 

6. Cream of tartar.— Mr. Kennicott says that cream of tartar is sold in Chi(^o 
which does not contain any cream of tartar whatever, but consists of soda calcium 
phosphate, similar to jihosphate rock that is sold as a fertilizer. There is nothing 
unclean about it. The witness has fount! as much as 55 jier cent of plaster of paris 
in cream of tartar. It was impossible to say w'hether it was added as plaster of jiaris 
or was produced in the maniifacdure of the soda calcium phosphate. The plaster of 
paris would be simply inert matter in the stomacdi. (53:i. ) 

7. Coffee, apioei, and drags. — Mr. Kennicott showed samples of ground coffee 
which contained dried grain, and samples of artificial coffee beaus, unground. He 
also showed “fillers” for pepper, cinnamon, cayenne pepiier, nutmeg, mustani, all- 
spice, and cloves. These fillers are comiiosed of dri^ and pulverized grain. 
Ground buckwheat hulls are sometimes used to imitate black pepper. Similar sub- 
stitutes are also extensively used for filling drugs. Fillers are made to resemble in 
appearance the spices or drugs with which they are to be mixed. These adultera- 
tions are not directly injurious. (530.) 

8. Beer.— Mr. Kennicott states that he has never found anything particularly 
injurious in beer, although he has Ixen told and has read of adulterations which are 
undoubtedly injurious. Some of the foreign lieers have l)een colored with picric 
acid. Much beer is made with impure water, and this is a kind of adulteration. (532. ) 

9. Canned goodi. — Mr. Kennicott says that canned pease are colored green with 
copper. (530.) 

10. Beitanrant foods.— Dr. Samuel J, Jones testifies that the proprietor of a Chi- 
cago restaurant brought a pie to a chemist of that city to Ix) analyzed to determine 
what filling his competitor used in order to undersell him. The re.sult of the 
analysis led the chemist to analyze other articles of restaurant food, and after doing 
so he came to the conclusion that he had taken all the down-town lunches he car^ 
to, and that he would carry his lunch. (525.) 
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11. ITnoleanlinetf in preparing food.— Mr. Kbnnicott mentions the making of filthy 
foods, which may be unintentional, aa being of the same nature as adulteration. 
He exhibited a piece of bread with a young rat baked in it. He also showed a piece 
of candy bought in a department store, which was dusted over with flour and 
appeared to be in a good condition, but which was found extremely filthy when the 
flour was removed. (630. ) 

12. Stock foods.— Mr. M. F. Grkbley, of South Dakota, complains that there are 
millions of dollaffe' worth of stoiik foods sold which are of very little value. The 
^ricultural paiiers seem to be afraid to say what they think on the subject, possibly 
in some cases because the proprietors of the foods advertise •extensively; and many 
of them do not know how little value there is in some of the foods. Mr. Greeley 
says the experiment stations ought to take up the question, as a few Fia.'^teru stations 
have, and publish the frauds. He also favors a national law on the subject, on the 
ground that local laws are not feared by those who violate laws. (940, 941. ) 

C. Oleomargarine. (See also OUo oil and butter, p. cccxl. )— 1 . Extent of its use 
as batter.— Mr. Vail d(K*s not think the Vermont creameries use oleo in butter; he has 
never heard of a case against the creameries, and the Vermont law is very strict in 
thatre^rd. (415.) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that when 
the State agricultural department was established oleomargariiu? wa>; manufactured 
in large quantities in New York, hundreds of thousands of pounds a year, and sold 
as butter. Now, none is made in the State and little is sold there; what is sold is 
sold clandestinely. ( 998. ) 

Mr. Flanders says that the violations of the oleomargarine law in New York are 
few when one considers the size of the St4\te and the population. They sometimes 
result from the acts of persons outside the State. Thus a man in Buffalo was found 
to be selling oleomargarine as renovated butter. He claimed that he had bc^en 
deceived, and it w'as not, found possible to prove the contrary. The packages bore no 
marks to indicate that they contained oleomargarine. The packers had failwl to 
comply with the United States law in this respect. The companies from which the 
goods had been bought were found to be “fakes,'' covers for the real producers. It 
18 believed that tlie large manufacturers of oleomargarine, with some exceptions, 
conduct their business in a legitimate way. (996, 997. ) 

2. Wholesomeness. — Mr. Flanders regards renovated butter as by all means a more 
wholesome article of food than oleomargarine, “liec^ause one is a butter fat and the 
other is a fat that was never int(mde<l to ^o into the human stomach raw. It takes 
more effort to digest oleomargarine than it does to digest laitter." He understands 
that oleomai^jarine contains 4 or 5 times as much stearin as butter, and that while 
good butter contains from 4 to 8 per cent of butyric acid, oleomargarine has only a 
trace of it. Butyric acid is an aid to digestion. (097. ) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Fcnnsylvania, thinks that butterine made 
from healthy animals without the use of impure or injurious substances would not 
be injurious to health. (3^.) 

Mr. Kennicott, former city chemist of Chicago, regards butterine as a good food, 
and objects only to the selling of it as butter and at the jirice of butt(?r. There is a 
very large legitimate market for butterine. (5;10. ) 

Mr. Acer, master of the State Grange of Maryland, does not consider olcomagarine 
a wholesome foodj at least he would not buy it for his own use. The great objec- 
tion to the trade in it, however, is the fact that it is sold for butter. “Jt takes the 
place and lessens the price of a good artiide." (116. ) 

D. liegal remedies.— 1. Exiittng pnre-food leffislation.— Mr. 

Stockwell says the Massachusetts State Board of Health has appropriations to enforce 
the pure-food laws, and the Dairy Bureau punishes the fraudulent sale of oleomarga- 
rine. The oleomargarine law has stood the test of the highest courts and is being 
laively copied in other States. . The food laws of Massachusetts are working well. 
( 902 .) 

Pennsylvania,--MT. Hamilton testifies that the Pennsylvania pure-food law has 
done go^ service in clearing the shelves of grocery stores of articles of food injuri- 
ous to health. It was fonnerly the practice of manufacturers to use preservatives, 
such as boracic acid and salicylic acid, wliich are regarded as injurious. There are 
some 13 inspectors whose sole business it is to secure samples, and a number of 
chemists whose business it is to analyze them and report to the dairy and food com- 
missioner. Whenever the chemists report that an article is clearly a violation of the 
law suit is brought. The law does not reach the adulteration of goods with harm- 
less substances. If the manufacturer marks on the package that it n a.compound he 
may put in any adulteration not injurious to health, and the public may be deceived 
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ill supposing that there is more of the valuable ingredient than there really is. Inert 
substances are not considered likely to be injurious. A certain amount of such 
material seems to be necessary in order to distend the stomach properly; but there 
m^ lie so much put in as to make the food practically worthless. (367, 368. ) 

Mr. Gkorgk testifies that Illinois has a butterine law, but not a pure-food 
law covering the entire ground. Even the butterine law is not what it should be. 
It compels the large packages to be marked, but boarding houses and hotels put but- 
terine on the tables without notice, and jieople eat it without knowing what it is. 
(226.) 

South Dakota.— Mr. Greeley testifies that South Dakota has a pure-food law. 
(940. ) 

Kmtucbj. — Mr. Nall says the Kentucky pure-food law is under the direction of 
the Director of the Experiment Station. He is the olficial who sees that the pure- 
food law is enforced. (814.) 

Louisiana.— Dr. Stubbs thinks footl inspection is left to the cities in Lomsiana. 
New Orleans has a chemist entirely engaged in the detection of impure food. ( 784. ) 

2. Character of laws needed.—Dr. Gehrmann says that law's to promote purity of 
food ought to be extremely explicit as to quality and quantities of coMtituents. 
General exnressions are differently interpreted by successive administrations, with 



executive should have some of the qualities of the scientific man, but should be 
primarily a man of executive ability. Every case of adulteration should be fully 
tried, and political and [jertonal considerations should be strictly excluded. Meas- 
ures shoulif be taken for educating the public in regard to requirements of the law. 
Finally, a penalty which <lealer8 fear more than any fine is the publication of the 
names of those who sell impim* food. (637.) ^ 

3. Need of national legislation. -Mr. Kknnicott, former city chemist of Chicago, 
says that while some States, like Michigan and Massachusetts, have excellent food 
laws, and are able to diminish the practice of adulteration within their territory, not 
much can be done until national l^islation is obtained. Goods w'hich do not pass 
insiiection in one State may pass in another. The great remedy is to force manu- 
facturers to mark goods for what they are; but until we have national Igpslation 
with regard to the marking of goods nothing effective can be accomplished. (530, 

Professor Davenport, of the University of Illinois, is decidedly in favor of natioiml 
legislation to prevent the adulteration of food. He says that the matter can not be 
controlled by State legislation, Ixicause strict laws in one State result in the dumping 
of adulterated products upon other States. He emphasizes the need of national legis- 
lation, providing that the brand on a product shall be a true index of what it is, 
l)oth for home protection and for the protection of the export trade. (272.) 

Mr. Norris says the National Grange lias passed a resolution recommending pure- 
food legislation. He believes the United States is the only nation that has no law 
>rotecting its food products, and that adulterated products crowd out pure goods. 
332. ) 

Mr. Spear says no matter of legislation is regarded with as much solicitude by the 
farmers of Vermont as a national pure-food law. They think it reasonable to ask 
maple-sugar manufacturers to put upon every package a statement as to its purity or 
adulteration. (408, 409.) , , . . * . ^ n 

Mr. WiETiNG and Mr. Flanders, respectively Commissioner and Assistant 
missioner of Agriculture of New York, agree that the National Government should 
enact a law that no dairy or food products entering into interstate comraeree may^ 
falsely branded or labeled as to the State in which they are made. Bills to this 
effect have been intr^uoed in (ingress, but have not passed. They also approve 
the principle of the Grout bill, that whenever dairy or food products are brought 
into a State they should immeaiately become subject to the 
original packages, just as if they had been products of the State. (994, 998. ) 

Mr. Dye considers it desirable that Federal and State It^islation should cooperate 
in remedying the evil of adulteration, which is injurious to the producer o* 
articles as well as to the consumer. Everything should be ^Id strictly for it 
is. There Should be a penalty for selling goods for pure which are not so. (98.) 

Mr. Coles, a farmer and dairyman of New Jersey, favors the enactnaent of ^ 
food law. He says that while every man has a right to make any unmjunous arttele, 
he should sell it under its proper name. He should not manufacture oleomaigarine 
and sell it for butter. (123.) 

Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, considerB a pure- 
fo^ law very difficult to enforce. Such a law shouidi be of a national character, 
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and the enforcement of it should l)e in the hands of the Department of Agriculture. 
(«17.) 

Mr. Wkdderbiirn, master of the State Grange of V'irginia, Ix^lieves that tliero 
should be a national pure-food law based upon the inter8ta{e-cominerce clause of the 
Constitution. The enforcement of it should be confided to the Department of 
Agriculture. (633.) 

Mr. Hanley thinks thereshould be a Federal pure-food law. Any agency that would 
establish the reliability of American goods would give them a greater market value. 
Everything should branded as it goes out. The National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union favors a national pure-food and insi^cctiou law. (282. ) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks that the United 
States ought to reejuire all packages of food products to bear labels showing their 
constituents. This would prevent fraud and enable everyone to know what he was 
buying. Such a law would have to be national to be effective. The States could, 
however, have an analysis made to determine whether the contents of the packages 
correswnded with their labels. (371. ) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, is inclined to lielievo that pure- 
food legislation should be National rather than State, the rights of citizens of one 
State to do biLsiness in another State being so mixed up that sometimes protetdion is 
not found in State laws. In regard to drugs and food products generally other than 
agricultural products, Mr. Nall sees no reason for putting the execution of the law in 
the Agricultural Department. (814.) 

Dr. Stubbs says there is quite a favorable sentiment among the farmers of Ijouisiana 
for a national pure-food law. They would prefer a national to a Slate law, because 
recent decisions in whole-pack^e cases frustrate the State laws to a large extent. 
Dr. Stubbs would give the national Department of Agriculture the execution of the 
law. (784.) 

Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, hopes 
that the Government will take hold of the subject of the adulteration of foods and 
druOT. (940, 941.) 

Mr. McKay, a trustee of the University of Illinois, thinks there ought to be national 
pure-food legislation, for State laws are too desultory and confiicting to lie very 
effective. The matter should lie under control of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. McKay suggests that a special appropriation be made by the 
National Government to each of the experiment stations for carrying on investiga- 
tions on the subject of pure fool. (534.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, favors a national pure-food law. 
(254.) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, favors Federal pure-food legislation. He thinks 
pure-food le^slation should lie general and apply everywhere; otherwise there is 
nothing to hinder gro{!ers in Pennsylvania or otlier States having pure-food laws when 
they get something that will not pass ins|x?ction from dumping it into West Virginia, 
where there is no such law. Mr. Clohan would lodge the execution of the pure-food 
law in the Department of Agriculture, or perlyips in the Department of Justice, as 
everyone is interested in the matter. (600, 601.) 

Mr. Snow testifies that pure-food legislation has been widely discussed at meetings 
of farmers’ oiganizations, and that they all favor it. The antagonism to pure food 
legislation has grown out of the unwillingness of manufacturers to submit their busi- 
ness to public inspection. There have fen organizations among manufacturers to 
postpone pure-food legislation. (237.) 

Mr. George favors a national pure-food law to protect the consumer as well as the 
producer of farm prod ucts. ( 226. ) 

Mr. Powers advocates Federal legislation providing for the inspection and guaranty 
of articles of interstate and international trade. He says there is loss to the Ameri- 
can farmers from the fact that some of our com 8hippe<I to Euroiiean ports, though 
warranted by certain export cities, reaches there in an unmerchantable condition, 
the loss of foreign dealers reacting to the detriment of American exportation. The 
Government should find out what pla<!es are thus permitting the iasu^ of valueless 
certificates, and should seek to protect the good name of American farm products in 
the markets of the world. In tne case of meat products he thinks the inspection is 
well conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry. (192.) 

Dr. Samuel J. Jones, president of the National Pure Food Association, thinks the 
better element of manufacturers, who wish to be honest but are driven to the sophis- 
tication of foods by competition, would welcome relief from this state of affairs. He 
believes that it is the duty of venders to let people know what they are getting and 
paying for, and that the law should secure this. In his opinion 4he most natural 
place for conducting the inspection and control of food would be the United States 
Department of Agriculture. (527-529.) 
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4. Propoied legislation against oleomargarine.— Mr. Brigham l)elieveH tliat the tax 
on oleomargarine should be incireased. There is no injustice in the sale of oleomar- 
garine as such, but most people l)elieve they are buying butter. The pure-food laws 
of the various States have l)een of great advantage to the consumer and to the farmer, 
but officers are under strong temptation not to enforce them effectively. Ixjgislation 
to warn the foreign purchaser as to the charactter of goods he buys would also be 
advantageous to the American farmer. (22-27. ) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks that the United 
States ought to put a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine, “so as to raise tlie 
price of it so that it can not undersell butter in the same market.” It costs about 7 
cents to manuf^ture. The dealer gets 18 or 20 cents for it. This leaves so large a 
l)rofit after paying the present 2-(!ent tax that the temptation to fraudulent substitu- 
tion is very great. If the tax were 10 cents the profit would be so small that it 
would hardly pay to take the risk of evading the State laws. (370, 371. ) 

Mr. Agek woufd have a heavy tax put upon oleomargarine, and he would also have 
it colored pink instead of yellow. Mr. Ager states that there is very little butter 
which is not colored. He does not consider the c.oloring matter injurious to the health, 
lie does not suppose that any of his auditors would use winter butter in its natural 
whiteness in prelerem^e to the colored article, even with knowledge of the artificial 
coloring, (llfi, 117.) 

Mr. BACHELDER'helieves that any product which is not made strictly from milk and 
cream should be so distinguishable or so marked that all persons using it shall know 
that it is not pure butter. Tlie present laws often require labeling by which the pur- 
chaser is notified, but the actual users in hotels, boarding houses, etc., generally su})- 
pose that it is pure butter. The witness luis secured 32 prosecutions within one month 
for the violation of the New Hampshire law requiring hotels, etc. , to notify their guests 
that oleomargarine is used. There is no objedion to the sale of oleoinai*garine under 
its own name and character. (45. ) 

Mr. Bachelder advocates a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine colored in 
imitation of butter. 

Mr. Greet, K v, of South Dakota, says oleomargarine should be made to sail under 
its own colors, just lus other foods and drugs should. Many prefer properly made 
oh'omargarine, as it is possible to have it much cleaner than butter, be(*4iU8e it is hard 

keep milk clean. Mr. Greeley thinks no very severe oleomargarine law can ever 
l)e enforced. (945.) 

Mr. Stot'kwell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, favors 
the Grout bill, feeling that oleomargarine is a fraud upon the dairy interests of the 
country which should be abated. The manufarrturer of oleo should, at any rah\ use 
some distinguishing color, so that it might l)e sold upon its merits. 

Mr. Sto(;kwell also favors the Brosius bill. (902. ) 

Mr. Norris says there is a good oleomargarine law in New York which is very well 
carried out, and that it shoidd be extended throughout the whole country. (332. ) 

Mr. Budge, of North Dakota, thinks some w'ay should l)e providetl by wdiiidi peo- 
ple should know what they are getting. Oleomargarine should be branded for wiiat 
It is. (857,858.) 


XVII. FABMEBS’ OBQANIZATIONS. 

A. Purposea, extent, and reaulti.— 1. Ideas underlying the organisation of 
farmers. — Professor Da vencort, of the University of Illinois, believes that the original 
idea resulting in the oi^anization of farmers was the iitjeil of protection. A w'ave of 
sentiment went over the country to the effect that everything must be or^ized. 
Among farmers there was a strong objection to middlemen, and in many sections the 
Grange was organized with that idea principally in mind. The Gran^ stores were 
not successful, as a rule, but farmers learned something about retail prices, and found 
that a profit of 25 per cent on dry goods, for example, was not very big pay. (268.) 

Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, says that the National Grange 
and other farmers' organizations have been forced into existence by the combinations 
in other lines of industry, by railroad discrimination, etc. The fimt purpose of these 
farmers’ organizations was to protect their financial interests, but later th^ sought to 
improve the social and intellectual condition of the agricultural classes. The organi- 
zations are not less active than in their earlier days, but are somewhat more con- 
servative, undertaking to discuss thoroughly each proposition and to push it through. 
(18,19.) 

Mr. Brigham says there is no business that requires more general intelligence than 
farming. Moreover, the attractiveness of the farm can be greatly increa^ by edu- 
cating the farmers. To this end the farmers’ organizations are endeavoring to intro- 
duce educational, literary, and social advantages of various kinds. They aim to have 
an oiganization in every township. (8. ) 
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Mr. Brown, president of the Georgia Agricultural iSociety, urges especially the 
necessity of organization among fanners to protect their interests and to educate them. 
Most farmers, especially in the South, think little about their business, and this in 
part explains their failure to diversity agriculture. (69, 70. ) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, enumerates five general organizations of farmers— the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union (the Southern branch 
of the organization), the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, the Patrons of Industry, 
and the NationabGrange, Patrons of Husbandry. The farmers were organized for 
social and intellectual culture mainly, and for co^rative effort Mr. George thinks 
the effect of organization has been very good. The Grange*- laws and perhaps the 
butterine law resulted from the organization of the Grange. The Farmers’ Alliance 
assisted in se<!uring legislation concerning butterine. These orders were all nonparti- 
san in the first place, their constitutions precluding partisanship, but they dia not 
hold to that idea except theoretically; practically they became political parties, and 
in that way have failea. The declaration of principles of the Farmers’ Alliance was 
practi(^lly*used as a platform for the People^s Party. The Grange, which perhaps 
stands at the head of these organizations, has steere<l clear of partisanship during the 
last 25 years. (222.) 

Dr. Crowell says the Grange movement, the Farmers’ Alliance of the South, the 
Wheel in the central South, and almost all agricultural organizations have been called 
into existence bv the necessity of explaining why the farmer was getting so small a 
proportion of wnat the consumer paid for mrm products. It has hcan necessary to 
look at the relation of agriculture to the distributive system and the w'orld market. 
(a37.) 

• Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks farmers should be organ- 
ized for the disiMission of matters of common interest, both as to the best manner of 
cultivation and such great economic questions as transjxirtation, foreign markets, 
etc. (250. ) 

2. Farmers’ organiiations in various States. — Mnssachmelh. — Mr. Stock well testifies 
that there are in Massachusetts 34 agricultural societU^ represented on the Board of 
Agriculture, 9 horticultural societies, 16 farmers’ and mechanics’ i!liibs and assoiaa- 
tions, 24 farmers’ clubs, 16 Pomona and 158 subordinate granges, as well as the State 
Grange, and 18 agricultural organizations of a miscellaneous nature. Mr. Stockwell 
thinfi the improvement in agricultural methods has come very largely from these 
organizations. (893.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Mii.leb says there are various farmers’ organizations in Ohio, the 
Grange being, perhaps, the leading one in numbers and influence. (613. ) 

North Dakota. — Mr. BuixiE says there are not very many farmers’ organizations in 
North Dakota. The Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance have gone to pieces. The 
people do not seem to take much interest in the grain-growing associations, and 
there are very few farmers’ clulw. The Fanners’ Alliance ran into politics and Pop- 
ulism; the lea<IerH ran it to benefit themselves. (851.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says there is now no organization among the farm- 
ers of that district. There was one flncHj— the Farmers’ Alliance, originally starUnl for 
discassing agriculture for the benefit of fanners — but it turned into a political associa- 
tion and went to pieces. (792. ) 

Smith Dakota.— Mt. Jumper says there are no grain growers’ associations, alliances, 
or granges in the northern half of South Dakota. They have all gone out of exist- 
ence. (737.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, does not believe in the organization of farmers, as 
a rule, his particular reason lieing that organizing tends to eliminate individuality 
and independence. He thinks clubs and assocdations in the country are apt to have 
^ many rules and regulations. In South Dakota the organizations have been drawn 
into politics. The farmer can not think as sharply as the politician, who has nothing 
but ^litics to think about and will “work” these organizations, even though they 
swear they will have no politics in them. Mr. Greeley is glad to note a growing 
tendency amon^ the best farmers of his section to ilepend more upon themselves and 
less upon orpnizations and legislation for success. In some parts of South Dakota 
there are a few small farmers’ clubs. (937, 938. ) 

Vw^ta.— Mr. Wedderburn says there are practically no organizations of farmers 
in Vii^ia. The Grange was very laigely organized at one time, but it got into pol- 
itics and broke up; though an attempt was made to keep it up for a number of years, 
it is practically out of existence. The Farmers’ Alliance went the same way, but a 
little more quickly. The Horticultural Society and farmers’ clubs here and there are 
practically the only organizations keeping up an existence in the Stote.' There are 
several very fine hirmers’ clubs. Mr. Weoderbum mentions in particular the Wood- 
lawn Club, in Fairfax County, composed principally of New Jersey Quakers, who 
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migrated to Virginia before the war and bought some of the original Mount Vernon 
estate. He characterizes them as thrifty, intelligent, industrious, and successful 
farmers. (624.) 

Wed Virpinia. — Mr. Clohan says the Farmers’ Alliance was very short lived in 
West Virginia. It went into politics, and was apparently of no value to anyone. 
The idea of the Alliance was to be a great political mrty and get the offices. (600.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall testifies that there are numoers of organizations among the 
live-stock breeders in Kentucky, and recently he has endeavored to get farmers to 
organize county clubs, showing that it woula be of great assistance to the State 
Department of Agriculture if they would do so. (811.) 

North Carolina. — Mr. White testifies that there are granges, agricultural societies, 
and farmers’ alliances in North Carolina, but colored men are not admitted to them 
unless they form separate organizations. There were a good many colored alliances 
until the organization came into disrepute by getting into politics. The Fanners’ 
Alliance of North Carolina drifted into the Populists, who made an alliance with the 
Republicans. There is a statute prohibiting political organizations of a secret char- 
acter, and as the Alliance meetings are secret they could not be kept up. Among 
the coloretl tenant farmers there is little or no or^ization or meetmg for the dis- 
cussion of agricultural methods. (424, 425.) 

Mr. (j RAH AM, president of the Farmers’ Alliance of North Carolina, testifies that 
the Alliance in its palmy days was a great benefit to the farmers in that State; it 
nearly broke up the lien system. The Alliance borrowed money and bought goods 
and sold tliem at cash prices, reducing the price of flour and other articles one-half. 
In this way the farmers got on their feet, and the mortgaging of crop to-day is much 
less prevalent than formerly. Unfortunately politics got into the Alliance, but Mr. 
Graham looks for a reorganization with politics eliminated. He estimates that the 
membership in North Carolina is between 5,000 and 6,000. (437.) 

South Carolina.— Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Cai‘olma, says that both 
the Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance have existed in his region, but they have passed 
away. (829.) 

Georgia . — Of farmers’ organizations in Georgia Mr. Hale says: 

“At one time the Grange and the Farmers’ Allianee were both there, but both tumbled into politic# 
and thought they were going to benefit agriculture entirely by legislation. They began at the wrong 
end. If they had made them educational institutions for the farmer and taught them to mind their 
own business and become better business men they would have succeeded better.’* 

There are now no permanent organizations covering the whole State exc.ept the 
State agricultural and horticultural societies. Mr. Hale does not believe that either 
the Alliance or the Grange has a subordinate organization in the State. There are 
some local organizations. (390, 391, ) 

3. Benefits of organisation.— -Dr. Crowell says orranization has raised the farmer’s 
standards of living and of profit by improving liis purchasing power. He has 
become a more int^ligent purchaser, and oiganization has given nim a larger view 
of his function in the community. He has come to feel that the agricultural interest 
is so intimately connected with all other economic interests that he must maintain a 
high standard of living in order to preserve his social efficiency. To some extent 
organization has prevented the migration of young men from the farm by giving 
them association and op^rtunity for leadership. (&7. ) 

Mr. Ketchum thinks farmers’ organizations have been of great benefit. The farm- 
ers’ organizations in New Jersey have been the means of disseminating information 
and have been of advantage in*the purchase of fertilizers and other supplies. (135. ) 

Mr. Coles says there are always benefits resulting from an organization if it is car- 
ried on properly. It pves the members ideas and protection and they can cooperate 
to a certain extent, though farmers do not cooperate as well as men in many other 
occupations. (126.) 

Mr. Norris believes that the great need of the agriculturist is organization and a 
more intelligent knowledge of the affairs of the country and of his own business. 
He is informed by an institute worker that wherever the Grange or farmers’ clubs 
have a firm hold in New York State the farmers are more progressive than in other 
counties. Mr. Norris does not ui^ the org^ization of the Grange on the ground of 
its financial benefits as much as for its educational and social benefits. The great social 
benefit of the organization is that it brings all the members of the family into one 
order where farm and household matters are discussed. It opens up a new avenue 
^ the farmers' wives and creates a better feeling among the fiirmers. (329. ) 

Mr. Brigham says that oiganizations have been very oeneticial in protecting the 
farmers’ against unjust comoinations to force down prices of agncultural products 
or to put up prices of goods bought by the farmers. Mr. Brigham refers especially 
to one case TOere wool buyers sought to fix the price in Ohio at 25 cents. The Staw 
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Grange, by a circular to fartnerH to hold l>ack their wool, kept the price above this 
figure. 

It was formerly impossible for farmers to buy agricultural implements directly 
from the manufacturer. They had to pay an exceedingly high profit to middlemen. 
The various oi^janizations have done much toward asi^ertaining the first cost of such 
implements and securing arrangements for buying them directly, if desired. By 
means of such arrangements the middlemen have lieen forced to content themselves 
with reasonable profits. The witness speaks also of a case where his o^nization 
WSLS successful in preventing Arbuckle Brothers from refusing to sell their coffee to 
dealers who disposed of it at less than the fixal manufactuFfer’s pri(!e. The attempt 
of the National Cordage Company to put up the price of binder twine from 10 cents to 
25 cents was also checked by the reiusal of the farmers belonging to organizations 
to buy any twine whatever. (18-20. ) 

Mr. Dve believes that the arganization of farmers is of great advant^e in enabling 
them to cooperate in buying goods in large quantities, especially fertifizers and gro- 
ceries. It also helps them to cooperate in selling goods, therel)y reducing the cost 
of transportation and the expenses of middlemen. Organization also improves the 
condition of the farmer generally, increases his intelligence, etc. (94. ) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the i^atrons of Husbandry have effected some good legis- 
lation, Iwth State and national. They secured the railroad legislation known as the 
Granger laws of Illinois. He refers also to the oleomargarine law, pure-fo(^ legisla- 
tion, and the raising of the Commissioner of Agriculture to a Cabinet position, and 
says the organized farmers are entirely responsible for fret) rural mail uelivery; also 
that it was largely through the Grange that the interstate commerce law was passed. 
Not a railroad in Illinois obeyetl the law reducing the passenger tralfic from 4 to 3 
cents until the farmers carrie<! it to the Supreme Court and won the case. 

Dr. Crowell thinks that, in spite of the failure of the Potter law to reduce railroad 
rates, the influence of farmers* organizations on transixirtation has been helpful. 
(337.) 

B. Particular organizations. — 1. FatronsofHuBbandry. —Mr. Jones, master 
of the National Grange, states that the fundamental purpose the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is to elevate and improve the agricultural classes, socially, intellectually, 
morally, and financially. 

There are between 27,000 and 28,000 Grangers in the country. The membership 
in a local grange is not allowed to fall below 1 3. The largest nuin l)er in any one local 
organization is 607. Aside from these subordinate bodies there is the county or 
Pomona Grange, the State Grange, composed of representatives from county and local 
granges, and a National Grange, com^Kised of the masters of the State granges. 

One of the chief purposes of the order was to institute a harmonious spirit among 
the fanners of different sections. This it has largely accomplished. Locally also its 
social advantages have been of inestimable value. Farming by its very nature tends 
towaixi too much isolation. The Grange has done much to promote harmony among 
individuals, social enjoyment, and refined usages. A majority of tiie attendants at 
the local meetings are women, who appreciate highly the advantages offered. 

From an educational standpoint the organization has improved the public-school 
system in the country districts everj^where, and is now insisting that agricultural 
science be taught in the scjhools. At its meetings themes relating to agriculture, 
domestic and political economy, and the duties of citizenship are discussed. After 
men and w'omen have been in the order for a year, fully 95 i)er cent of them take 
part in the educational features. The denization also makes efiorts to beautify the 
roads and homes. It aims to increa.se the attractiveness of farm life, insisting on the 
value of the farm as a home, and not merely as a source of income. In this way it 
has kept the value of farms from decreasing. (29, 30. ) 

Mr. Jones says the National Grange is not partisan, but it does seek legislation of 
various sorts in the interests of farmers. It has legislative committees in every State, 
but its membere realize that the farmer can not favored beyond his hist deserts 
without injury to others, and that injury to others reacts on the farmer. The organi- 
zation ex^ts much from the work of the Industrial Commission, and believes that 
it should w perpetual. It is prepared to cooperate with the commission in any way. 
(:30, 31.) 

Mr. Brigham says the National Grange is steadily increasing in strength. It was 
founded in 1866, but had little growth until 1872. It now includes Sbont 28,000 
organizations, and has gained in membership probably 100,000 during the past 10 
years. It does not enter jjarty politics, but endeavors to secure vanous political 
reforms, such as direct election of senators, and to educate its memiKrs politically. 
The results accomplished in this direction nave been very encouraging. 21. ) 
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Mr. Acer, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the Grange was organ- 
ized for social, educational, and financial l^nefits. The educational feature was con- 
sidered especially important, and he thinks the greatest l)enefit of the order is 
educational. The members must be engaged in agriculture or in occupations which 
do not conflict with it; clergymen and school teachers are admitted. The State of 
New Hampshire has 21,200 members in more than 200 granges, but the order is not 
generally prosperous in the South. There was at one time a strong organization in 
Maryland, but it has lieen materially reduced. Many were disappointed because it 
did not assume political features, and many others expected it would put money in 
their pockets without any effort on their parts: At each meeting questions pe selec^ted 
for discussion at the next meeting, and papers are read on those questions. Any 
(luestion of interest to agriculturists is acceptable, but partisan politics and sectarian 
religion are excluded. Professors from the Department of Agriculture and from the 
Maryland Agricultural College are often invited to the county meetings, which are 
held quarterly. The order has National, State, county, and lot^l organizations. 
National and State convocations are held annually. Mr. Alger thinks the grange has 
been beneficial in making better farmers and better citizens, and that the social fea- 
ture is of much value. Members make many acquaintances, and there is a beneficial 
fraternal feeling existing in the order. The Grange holds to the principle of doing 
business for cash, maintaming that it is better to hire money and pay interest than 
to go in debt. (113,114) 

Mr. Clohan says the Patrons of Husbandry have been in existence at Ic^t 25 or 
30 years in West Virginia, and the farmers connected with the organization have 
improved their methods of farming and of buying and selling. Within 4 or 5 years 
after the Grange was organized the price of fertilizers was reduce<i nearly one-half by 
buying in carloads. The Grange also sold to some extent. Mr. Clohan thinks, how- 
ever, that the greatest benefits derived from the organization are social and moral 
rather than financial. The isolation of farmers causes them to become selfish and 
careless about the appearance of their places. Having a visiting committee resulted 
in a general improvement; if the Grange committee was going to visit a mp's farm he 
would want to put in about a week getting the briars cut out, fences straightened up, 
etc. Mr. Clohan also emphasizes the value of the discussions on agricultural 

methods. (600. ) . . r. • i 

Mr. Hale says the Grange is doing splendid work m some States where it is work- 
ing as an educational organization. In Michigan, New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New Jersey, and all the New England States it is doing grand work for 
agriculture. Mr. Hale believes there should lie organizations of farmers for educa- 
tional purposes in every community. (.391.) . , . 

Vermont. — Mr. Spear testifies that the Grange in Vermont is more of a social busi- 
ness organization than strictly educational. (405. ) 

Masmchmelts.~M.r. Stockwkll says the Grange is doing an excellent work in 
Massachusetts and working in perfect harmony with the Iwiard of agriculture. It 
has done a great deal to add to the intelligence and attractiveness of the farmer’s 
liome. The Grange is very largely taking the place of farmers’ clubs in Massachu- 
setts, but some of the clubs still remain. Institute speakers are supplied to them 
where possible. (895.) 

New York.— Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says granges have 
been established in all but about 6 counties of that State. The Grange has organized 
fire relief associations throughout New York, which have saved the farmers thousands 
of dollars in safe and economical insurance. (320, 329.) 

Mr. Norris says the Grange is not a political organization; partisan politics are 
never discussed in the order. Its ultimate objects are sociability, fraternity, and 
intelligence. (329.) . . 

Iltinois. — Mr. Wii^on, master of the Illinois State Grange, says that orgam^tion 
has taken some action on the subject of public warehous^^ or elevators, but it has 
never crystallized into any definite l^islation; the organization has never been strong 
enough. The Grange in Illinois is in a flourishing condition, however, and grad- 
ually increasing in numbers. Though not itself in business, the State Gran^ has 
made arrangements whereby the farmers (!an purchase supplies at very satisfactory 
prices. (250,251,253,254.) ^ , 

2. National Fanneri’ Alliance and Indnitrial Union.— Mr. Hanley says the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America represents a membership of some- 
thing over 3,500,000 tiractical farmers and planters in the United States, compos^ of 
all shades of political and religious opinions. The main purpose of the union is to 
look after the interests of agriculture in a nonpartisan way, as manufacturers look 
after their interests. The farmers are organizing a tnist to fight another trust and to 
resist its attempt to get products for less than the farmers are entitled to. (281, 282, 
285.) 
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Mr. Hanley testifies that the attitude of every member of Congress on matters of 
interest to agriculture is subjected to the closest scrutiny of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union. It is the policy of the society to use all its efforts to 
secure the nomination on all party tickets of farmers in agricultural communities, and 
thus assure the election of a representative of agriculture whichever party wins. The 
society will furnish its members with intelligence covering the acts of representatives 
in Congress and in State legislatures. (290, 291.) 

3. Grain Orowerf* Asiooiation.— Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ 
Association, says that association is composed entirely of wheat growers. The organi- 
zation encourages theereiition of farmers’ cooj^rative grain warehouses, a number of 
which are already in existence. The association’s convention at Fargo in the winter 
of 1898-99 is des(;ril)ed as a “great gathering,” the opera house being “filled from 
cellar to garret.” There were lectures b^ very prominent men, including President 
James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad. While the farmers formerly looked 
upon Mr. Hill as one of their worst enemies, from his meeting and talking to them 
at public meetings, they seem to have changed their views and now look upon him as 
a friend of the farmer. (709. ) 

4. Agricultural Booieties, etc.— Professor Davenport says there is a strong tendency for 
fanners inteR*sted in the same line of agriculture to effect organizations. There are a 
great many live-stock breeders’ associations, bee-kee|)er8’ associations, dairymen’s 
assotriations, horticultural societies, etc., and still other oiganizationswhicn aim to con- 
sider farming as a business. There isgetting to be a strong desire on the part of farmers 
to study economic (jiuestions, which can not be considered at farmers’ institutes, where 
political and religious subjects are barred. The National Pure Food Congress and 
other national gatherings of farmers aim to discuss broad (questions involving the 
economic relations of agriculture to other industries. The discussions are devoid of 
the bitterness once exhibited, and the breadth of view is encouraging. (268, 269.) 

Vermmit.—yiT, 8pear testifies that there is in V’^ermont a dairymen’s association, a 
Merino sheep breeders’ association, a horse breeders’ association, a bee-keejiers’ asso- 
ciation, and a maple su«ir association, which obtain the best talent for instruction. 
There are also State and county fairs. (405. ) 

Ohio,— Mr. Miller says there were movements made in scientific; agriculture by a 
few prominent agriculturists of Ohio as early as 1832, hut they had not unified their 
work so as to form a State organization until 1846, when the State Board of Agri(;iil- 
ture was oiganized. (608. ) 

South Carolina.— In Mr. Hammond’s neighborhood in South Carolina there is an 
agricultural society or farmers’ club which has held month Iv meetings, except for a 
month or two during the war, since 1843. Discussion lasts from 11 to 2. Thert; are 
two or three men who siieak every time, and no one else speaks. It is, however, a 
pleasant social gathering and profitable. (829.) 

Georgia.— Mr. Stevens says that for nearly 60 years there has been in Georgia a 
State a^icultural society, an organization of the leading agriculturists of the State, 
also a horticultural society and a dairy association. The object sought is the 
improvement of ^riculture, horticulture, and dairy methods. These societies, 
toother with similar less known organizations, have been very l:)eneficial to the 
State. (915.) 

Louigiana.— Dr. Stubbs says the State agricultural society composed of the farmers 
and planters of Louisiana holds a week’s session annually. The leading farmers and 
planters take part. (782, 783. ) 

Dr. Stubbs testifies that the Northern Louisiana Agricultural Society holds ite 
monthly meetings on the grounds of the experiment station at Calhoun, where it 
has built a hall. People from the adjoining parishes attend the meetings not only 
for the agricultural benefits, but also to see each other and find out what is going on. 
Once a year the society holds an agricultural camp meeting on the station grounds, 
lasting 3 days. There is no charge, and from 3,000 to 7,000 people are on the grounds 
during the whole time. They pitch their tents and camp out The adjoining par- 
ishes, through their police juries (corresponding to county commissioners) contribute 
from $25 to $100 a year to a premium farm fund. The mornings are devoted to dis- 
cussion of agricultural subjects by educators or farmers, the afternoons to the exam- 
ination of stock and other exhibits, and the nights to question boxes. Any planter 
m^ ask a question, and it is answered by anyone who can answer it. (780, 781. ) 

Dr. Stubbs says enormous exhibits are always made at these meetings, and from 
$300 to $500 a year, contributed by the adjoining ^rishes, is distribute in pre- 
miums. Public-spirited citizens add to the amounts ^ven by the mlice juries, and 
the merchants give certain premiums. The interest is growing. Thefe are usually 
from 100 to 200 horses and mules on exhibition, mostly home raisdU, besides cows, 
bogs, sheep, and farm products. There is no trotting and no betting. (781. ) 
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Mr. Acer, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the Grange was organ- 
ized for social, educational, and financial l^nefits. The educational feature was con- 
sidered especially important, and he thinks the greatest l)enefit of the order is 
educational. The members must be engaged in agriculture or in occupations which 
do not conflict with it; clergymen and school teachers are admitted. The State of 
New Hampshire has 21,200 members in more than 200 granges, but the order is not 
generally prosperous in the South. There was at one time a strong organization in 
Maryland, but it has lieen materially reduced. Many were disappointed because it 
did not assume political features, and many others expected it would put money in 
their pockets without any effort on their parts: At each meeting questions pe selec^ted 
for discussion at the next meeting, and papers are read on those questions. Any 
(luestion of interest to agriculturists is acceptable, but partisan politics and sectarian 
religion are excluded. Professors from the Department of Agriculture and from the 
Maryland Agricultural College are often invited to the county meetings, which are 
held quarterly. The order has National, State, county, and lot^l organizations. 
National and State convocations are held annually. Mr. Alger thinks the grange has 
been beneficial in making better farmers and better citizens, and that the social fea- 
ture is of much value. Members make many acquaintances, and there is a beneficial 
fraternal feeling existing in the order. The Grange holds to the principle of doing 
business for cash, maintaming that it is better to hire money and pay interest than 
to go in debt. (113,114) 

Mr. Clohan says the Patrons of Husbandry have been in existence at Ic^t 25 or 
30 years in West Virginia, and the farmers connected with the organization have 
improved their methods of farming and of buying and selling. Within 4 or 5 years 
after the Grange was organized the price of fertilizers was reduce<i nearly one-half by 
buying in carloads. The Grange also sold to some extent. Mr. Clohan thinks, how- 
ever, that the greatest benefits derived from the organization are social and moral 
rather than financial. The isolation of farmers causes them to become selfish and 
careless about the appearance of their places. Having a visiting committee resulted 
in a general improvement; if the Grange committee was going to visit a mp's farm he 
would want to put in about a week getting the briars cut out, fences straightened up, 
etc. Mr. Clohan also emphasizes the value of the discussions on agricultural 

methods. (600. ) . . r. • i 

Mr. Hale says the Grange is doing splendid work m some States where it is work- 
ing as an educational organization. In Michigan, New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New Jersey, and all the New England States it is doing grand work for 
agriculture. Mr. Hale believes there should lie organizations of farmers for educa- 
tional purposes in every community. (.391.) . , . 

Vermont. — Mr. Spear testifies that the Grange in Vermont is more of a social busi- 
ness organization than strictly educational. (405. ) 

Masmchmelts.~M.r. Stockwkll says the Grange is doing an excellent work in 
Massachusetts and working in perfect harmony with the Iwiard of agriculture. It 
has done a great deal to add to the intelligence and attractiveness of the farmer’s 
liome. The Grange is very largely taking the place of farmers’ clubs in Massachu- 
setts, but some of the clubs still remain. Institute speakers are supplied to them 
where possible. (895.) 

New York.— Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says granges have 
been established in all but about 6 counties of that State. The Grange has organized 
fire relief associations throughout New York, which have saved the farmers thousands 
of dollars in safe and economical insurance. (320, 329.) 

Mr. Norris says the Grange is not a political organization; partisan politics are 
never discussed in the order. Its ultimate objects are sociability, fraternity, and 
intelligence. (329.) . . 

Iltinois. — Mr. Wii^on, master of the Illinois State Grange, says that orgam^tion 
has taken some action on the subject of public warehous^^ or elevators, but it has 
never crystallized into any definite l^islation; the organization has never been strong 
enough. The Grange in Illinois is in a flourishing condition, however, and grad- 
ually increasing in numbers. Though not itself in business, the State Gran^ has 
made arrangements whereby the farmers (!an purchase supplies at very satisfactory 
prices. (250,251,253,254.) ^ , 

2. National Fanneri’ Alliance and Indnitrial Union.— Mr. Hanley says the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America represents a membership of some- 
thing over 3,500,000 tiractical farmers and planters in the United States, compos^ of 
all shades of political and religious opinions. The main purpose of the union is to 
look after the interests of agriculture in a nonpartisan way, as manufacturers look 
after their interests. The farmers are organizing a tnist to fight another trust and to 
resist its attempt to get products for less than the farmers are entitled to. (281, 282, 
285.) 
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break away from their own store and buy where they can buy cheapest. Mr. 
George doubts the possibility of organizing fanners thoroughly for commercial ends. 
He has worked at it for several years, but there are so many interferences that failure 
seems inevitable. The leaders become ambitious and want offices, or some outside 
influence makes use of the Grange or the Alliance for its own benelit. (2^.) 

6. Proposed legislation in aid of cooperation. — Mr. Holmes is of the opinion that 
cooperation among, farmers would be strengthened by legislation nromotiug honesty 
anil efficiency of administration. He su^ests that incorporated cooperative com- 
panies should be subjected to the su|)ervi8ion of a State officer or commission cor- 
responding to that to which banks and insurance compaifies are subjected, the 
supervision to consist of examination of accounts and publicity of the business. He 
believes this would jirotect many cooperators. Mr. Hijlmes would prefer that (Con- 
gress should legislate for the cooperative corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
if possible. (160, 161.) 

XVm. GOVERNMENTAL ACTION IN BEHALF OF AGBICXJLTT7BE. 

A. United t$tatea Department of AKrIeultiire.— 1. A national department 

of applied science. — Dr. True compares the United States Department of Agriculture 
to agreat agricultural exj^eriment station, lx»th working along the higher lines of scien- 
tific research to more practical lines and giving out a large amount of information. 
(139.) . , 

Professor Davenport quotes Secretary Wilson to the effect that the United States 
Government interests itself in agriculture in three ways: ( 1 ) In collecting in^ )rination 
about agriculture as a commercial enterprise; (2) in investigating the principles of 
agriculture, througli the Department of Agriculture and the experiment stations; 
(3) through the establishment of agricultural colleges in each State. (259.) 

liequeMa for informatioik . — Mr. Whitney says the Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly in receipt of requests for information as to w'here certain settlements of jieojile 
could be made to grow certain crops, and very frequently the utmost ignorance is 
shown as to localities and conditions. (860. ) 

Dr. Wiley says the men who are putting their money into the bcet-sug^r industry 
come to the Department of Agriculture to ask where to locate their factories, l)ecause 
the Department has collected tlie data and studied the subject, not from a monetary, 
but from a purely scientific point of view’. A large fai;tory built in Colomdo in 1900 
was located by the Department of Agriculture; agreat many localities in the State 
wanted the factory and w^ere bidding for it, but the invcvstors wanted to put the fac- 
tory in the region that would proiluce the most business. Some capitalists wlio 
desired to locate a factory at Fredericksburg, Va., applied to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for information, and lie advi.sed them not to do so, though very good lieets 
could be grown there, because beets grown 300 miles farther north had a sugar con- 
tent 4 per cent greater and w ould make 80 pounds more sugar to t he ton at the same 
expense; their competitors farther north could therefore undersell them in any 
market. (648.) ' . , , 

DigtrilnUion of huUdim.—Dr. How’ard says that owdng to recent (Congressional leg- 
islation there is only one class of bulletins of the Department of Agriculture which 
can be freely distributed to all applicants, namely, the Farmers’ Bulletins. For the 
large bulletins the mailing list is re.«tricted, hut they can he purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents for 5 or 10 cents apiece. The Division of ^:ntomology 
issues circulars giving concise directions alxiut specific insects. (762. ) 

Scienlijic aids in the Bureau oj S(rils~Mr. Whitney says several college men have 
agreed to go into the Department of Agriculture at low salaries ($40 a month) and 
put themsmves under the direction of the tobacco expert employed by the Bureau of 
Soils. They will go into the tobacco sheds and learn how' to handle tobacco, and 
then will have some training in the laboratories in the principles underlying the 
manipulation of tobacco. Mr. Whitney predicts that these young men will go out 
from the Department at salaries of from $3,000 to $5,000, as other men have who 
have lieen trained in the Department. Men are leaving positions in which they 
were getting $1,000 or $1,200 and coming to the Department for $40 a month and the 
experience they can get there. Youn^ men readily come to the Department at such 
low salaries because they acquire an intimate knowledge of farming operations, of 
soils, of the production and management of tobacco, etc. Some of the young men 
from the Department have had offers to go out West and protect lands from alkali at 
$2,500 or $3,000. (867,868.) 

2. Bureau of Animal Induitry. (See also diseases of ani/udls, X f B,i|). ocLXXi Kxdu- 
ifioii of American cattle from European courUrieSf XV B 3, p. cccXLVi.) — Dr, Salmon, 
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Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, classifies the work of that Bureau imder eight heads, as follows: 

A. ('ontrol of contagious diseases of animals in the United States. 

B. To prevent importation of contagion. 

C. To prevent exjwrtation of contapon. 

D. Meat inspection. 

E. Investigation of diseases and remedies. 

P. (:!ooi)eralion to prevent disease. 

Q. To aid exports. 

n. Collection of information. 

Control of conia^m diseases of animals in tiie Uniied States . — Dr. Salmon says the 
disease particularly in view when the Bureau of Animal Industry was established 
was contagious pleuro-pneuinonia of cattle, which was causing much anxiety among 
stock raisers and had interfered with exports of live cattle. This disease was com- 
pletely stamptMl out by cootieration Iietween the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
authorities of the interested States. 

The disease second in imjiortance was Texas fever, to prevent the spread of which 
a quarantine line was established. (See map facing p. 742. ) The portion of the 
country south of this line is riermanently infected with Texas fever, and while the 
cattle in that area do not suffer greatly irom the disease, they carry the contagion 
with them when they are taken to other parts of the country, and so produce fatal 
outbreaks. The quarantine does not prevent the shipment of cattle by rail for 
slaughter, provide<l jiroper precautions are taken in unloading; and cattle to be sold 
for grazing are allowed to be 8him>ed from the infected district during November and 
December without restriction. The result of the quarantine and inspection has been 
to prevent Texas fever almost entirely in the territory north of the quarantine line, 
and also to prevent its development among cattle en route to Europe. 

Sheep 8t:ab, though easily cnre<l, has not been easily understood bv sheep owmers, 
and has spread until it has become one of the greatest obstacles to tlie prosperity of 
the sheep industry. Inspectors have recimtly been stationed in the Western States 
and Territories to prevent the 8hi|)ment of diseiused animals and to supervise the 
dipping of diseased sheep. Inspection for this diseasi* is also maintained in the prin- 
cipal stock yards. 

During the quarantine season of IS99 the empl(»yees of tln^ Bureau inspected and 
su])(‘rvise<l the movement of 1,058,484 cattle, and suiiervised the disinfection of 39,663 
cars in whi<*h infected cattle had lieen carried; 1,801,379 sheep were examined for 
sheep scab, and 626,838 were dipped under the supervision of the insi^ectors. (742.) 

Efforts to jirerent the importation of contaipaas diseases . — Dr. Salmon says that animal 
xiuarantine stations have lieen established at Boston, New York, and Baltimore, where 
cattle from countries where pleuro-pneuinonia has existed are held in quarantine for 
90 days; other ruminant animals and swine are detained 15 days. Inspection and 
quarantine stations have also been established along the Mexican and Canadian 
Dorders. Tuberculin tests are also required in order bi guard against the importa- 
tion of animals infected with tuberculosis. Inspectors have recently l)oen sent to 
Great Britain and to Canada to make tulx?rculin tests, so that diseased animals may 
be rejected before shipment. (742.) 

Efforts to prerent exporUtlimi of contagion . — Dr. Salmon says that horses, cattle, and 
sheep are inspected liefore shipment in order to pn^veiit the exportation of cont^on. 
The animals are marked with tags, and health certificates are issued for cattle and 
horses; it has Ix^en impossible to issue certificates for sheep, on account of the exist- 
ence of sheep scab and the general infection of stock yams and cars. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 305,182 exjiort cattle, 73,426 sheep, and 37,080 
horses were thus inspected. (743.) 

Meat insj)€ction.~J)v. Salmon says meat inspection has been established at the prin- 
cipal packing houses to guard against the interstate ami foreign shipment of diseased 
meat. The insperjtion is made before the animals are slaughtered and again when 
the carcasses are being dressed. The sound and wholesome meat is marked for 
identification and certified to in accordance with the law. During the fiscal year 
1899-1^ 34,737,613 carcasses were inspected. 

A microscopic inspection of pork for trichinae is also maintained, but it is applied 
only to ^rk for export to countries which require such inspection. The greater 
part of tne pork products goes to Germany and France. Only 55,809,626 pounds of 
microscopically inspected pork were exported during the fiscal year 1899-1900, 
though in some previous years as much as 120,000,000 pounds have been exported. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry makes an agreement with abattoir managers that 
they will dispose of condemned meat according to the regulations of the Bureau. 
There is no law authorizing this arrangement, but the Bureau has not been able to 
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cover the entire country with it« insnot^tion, and will not put an insixHitor into an 
abattoir imtes8 this is a^eed to. When meat once jrets on the market it is impos- 
sible to know whether it stops in the State when? the slaughter was done or is 
shipp^ out. A Federal inspector once condemned a tuberculous steer which the 
Illinois inspector passed. The State commission demanded that the carcass should 
be turned over to it to l>e used locally. On investigation it was found that it had 
been sold to a large canning establishment in Chicago, and it was impossible to say 
whether it was to" be used in Illinois. (745.) 

The Bureau inspects all the large abattoirs which purport to do interstate business, 
but has not been able to cover all the smaller placies that do interstate business. The 

34.000. 000 animals insixjcted during the year 1899-1900 includt?d alx>ut 5,000,000 cat- 
tle, 6,000,000 sheep^ and over 23,0S),000 hogs, by far the greater part of the animals 
slaughtered for meiit. Dr. Salmon does not see his way (4ear to include in the 
in8i>ection the large numlier of small places wdiere 50 to 100 hogs and 10 to 15 cows 
are killed daily; the Bureau has not been able thus far to get enough inspec^tors for 
the purpose, although the appropriations have been as large as could oe used to 
advantf^. Dr. Salmon estimates the entire slaughtering of l)eeve8 at 6,000,000 or 

7.000. 000 a year. (750. ) 

Investigation of coniagiovK diseases and their remedies. — Dr. Salmon says that investi- 
gations have hem conducted with reference to Texas fever, hog cholera, sheep scab, 
tuberculosis, rabies, and various other diseases. 

Teo'os fei'cr. — All of the mysteries regarding Texas fever have been deared up, and 
it is now possible to control it very effectually. The sjx'ciea of tick which causes the 
disease is lading eradicated in many sections, and it is iX)S8ible to inoculate the cattle 
needed in the Texas fever districrt for breeding purposes Ixifore they are 8hip|)efl 
from the Northern States so that they will resist the lever when expof^ to it. 

Hog cholera. — The prevention of hog cholera is a problem on which the experts of 
the Bureau are still working. 

Sheep scab. — In the control of sheep scab it very early became necessary to use 
dips, which will cure the disease without injurious effects, and two standard dips 
have been adopted. 

Inlterculosis . — Investigations have been made to dett‘rmine the prevalence of 
tuberculosis, the effect of tul>erculin when used for its diagnosis, and the infectious- 
ness of dairy products. 

Rabies. — Investigation shows that rabies has become very (ommon in the United 
States. Not only does it affect dogs, but a large number of horses, cattle, and swine 
are bitten and die of it. Many f)er8ons arc' also bitten, and a considerable number 
ofthemcontractthedi8ea.se. (743,744.) 

Cooperation uiih State authorities and individual stock oimers. — Dr. Salmon says the 
Bureau supplies State authorities with tuberculin to be used in testing animals for 
tuberculosis. The tuberculin is manufactured in the lalxiratory of the Bureau, and 
is supplied free of expense for official use. 

Mallein, for detecting glanders in horses, is supplied in the same manner, loth to 
State authorities and to the War Department. The Bureau has also been making 
vatoine for blackleg in cattle, which is supplicfi directly to cattle owners. 

Where the Texas fever quarantine line crosses a State or Territory, as in Vir^nia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, and California, the line is 
maintained by cooperation between the State authorities and the Federal Bureau. 
The Federal authorities alone could only make a quarantine line corresiionding with 
the boundaries of States. (744.) 

Dr. Salmon adds that Texas fever is almost entirely prevented by this cooperation. 
The quarantine line is rna<le in the first instance on State lines; then in the case of 
States whicli are partially free from infection and which will cwfierate with the 
Fcileral Bureau, it is put across the territory of the State. That is a great induce- 
ment to cooperate. ( 750. ) 

Dr. Salmon says the Federal Government has done nothing toward stamping out 
any disease except pleuropneumonia and sheep scab. It has never gone into the 
States and condemned animals except in the plearopneumonia work. That was a 
OTeat emergency, and in most cases the States made the Federal inspectors Htate 
inspectors also, the expenses, however, being borne by the P'ederal Government. 
(749.) . , 

Promotion of exports of animals and animal moducts. — Dr. Salmon says that besides 
the trichinie insp^ion and the inspection of live animals and meat for export, the 
Bureau maintains an insperlion and control of cirttle fittings on steamers carryit^ 
animals to Europe. The strength, space, ventilation, etc., and the number of attend- 
ants are prescriM. These regulations have nnhic^ the losses^^n transit tremen- 
dously. When the regulations went into effect the insurance upon export cattle was 
about 8 per cent of their value; it is now (jonsiderably less than 1 per cent 
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ExperimcDtal shipments of butter, cheese, and eggs have also been made, and 
much has been done to create a demand for these American products, especially in 
Great Britain. (744.) 

Colledmi of information.— Dr. Salmon says information is collected and diffused in 
regard to (1) the nature and treatment of prevailing diseases, (2) the characteristics of 
various animals and the methods of oreeding and feeding them, (3) the dairy 
industry, and (4) the animal industry generally. (745.) 

Personnel — Appointment, qualifications, and tenure of office. — Dr. Salmon says all the 
inspectors, assistant inspechjrs, microscopists, stock examiners, and takers are 
appointed under civil-service rules, and are not changed for political reasons. The 
mii^roscopists do not have steady work, their work varying with the export trade. The 
majority of the inspectors and assistant inspectors are quite young, because they are 
appoint! at $1,200 a year, and also because a young man fresh from college can jiass 
an examination lietter than one who has lieen in practice for a time. I)r. Salmon 
says the establishment of his Bureau has been of advantage to the science of veter- 
inary surgery by the investigation of a number of diseases that were not understood 
liefoni, and has also l)e.en of advantage to the jirofession by furnishing employment 
for a number of men. All the inspectors and assistant inspectors are veterinarians. 
This ilemand for veterinarians has led in turn to an effort to supply the demand by 
the establishment of veterinary departments in a goo(l many colleges. (750, 753. ) 

Attempted hrihirij of iimiectors . — Dr. Salmon says that in one Western abattoir 
attempts were made to bribe thriKi inspectors of the Bureau. The insp^tors had 
i)een changed in order to gt*t additional evidence. Action was tlien brought against 
the manager of the abattoir, but the judge decided the inspection law unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that the meat did not become a subject of interstate commerce 
until a(;tually in shipment, and refused to apply any penalty. As this was a crimi- 
nal c-ase it could not lie ap|ieale<l. Dr. Salmon thinks the inspectors are honest and 
report any improper advances on the i>art of the abattoir managers, but after a man 
gets acquainted with the abattoir authorities it is human nature to be lenient with 
them, and this (!an only l)e cxmnteracted by changing the inspectore. (752.) 

InspecUm in Eurojie. — This Bureau has 3 in8|>ector8 in Great Britain, 2 for cattle 
and sheep and 1 who insiwcts the cattle coming from Great Britain. Our meat 
exporters are required to pay for the meat inspection in Germany and France. ( 751. ) 

Intemalional cooperation. — Dr. Salmon says that his Bureau has more or less corre- 
spondence with scientific investigators abroad, and hears of everything they do. 
There is more or less (cooperation by exchange of material for invekigation, but no 
(’ooi^eration in executive work. (751.) 

8. Bureau of Foreetry.— Mr. Wuitnky says the Division [now Bureau] of Forestry 
concerns itself with the problems of reforestation, protection against forest fires, and 
more rational methods of (cutting timlKT. (878.) 

4. Division of Entomology.— Dr. Howard says that when he first came to Washing- 
ton the only appropriation for entomological work was for the salary of the entoiiKu- 
ogist and one assistant. Now there is an annual appropriation of about $10,000 for 
statutory salaries, besides a lump fund of $22,500, about three-fourths of which is 
expended in salaries of investigators who may l)e used in any investigation. The 
Division has recently investigated a good many s|)ecial topics, e. g. insects attacking 
garden crops amf citrus croj)S, Inmeticial insects from abroad, etc. The work could 
be done more expeditiously with larger appropriations. Dr. HowaRl feels sure that 
a great deal more money could be spent to the ativantage of agricultural clas^. He 
cites the increase of the appropfiations, however, as showing that the appreciation of 
the importance of his work is growing. (7(>3. ) 

A certain amount of work is done in cooperation with State authorities. Dr. A. D. 
Ho[)kin8, of West Virginia, who has paid special attention to insects injurious to for- 
est trees, has been employed i)y the Division of Entomology to study the damage 
don(^ by insects to the forests of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Maine. The expe- 
rience which he gains in this way is of value both to the State and to the General 
Gov(^rnincnt. Other State officials have been employed in the same way. There is 
also an association of all the economic entomologists; each man studies conditions in 
his own locality and the association brings the information together. (761, 762.) 

6 . Work of other diviiions and bureaus & relation to insects. — Dr. Howard says it is 
almost impossible to get a pure paris green, but the Division of Chemistry is analyz- 
ing a large numl)er of chemic^ insecticides. The Division of Vegetable JPhyriol^y 
and Pathology studies the diseases of plants, some of which are spread by insects. 
The wilt of the melon leaf, for instance, a oacterial disease, is carried by insects. 
There are many insects which are injurious to animals— the horse bot, the ox warble 
or arub. the sheep bot, etc.— and they come within the scope of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, (762.) . 
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6. Inyestigations of food and fooditnflh.— Dr. Wilky, Chiff ('heinist of tho Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says the making of macaroni is a large industry in San Fran- 
cisco, l^ecauseof the large Italian and otluT fort‘ign population, and the Pacific wheat 
until recently made an excellent article; hut comidaints w^re made by the millers 
that the wheat would not make macaroni as it did a few years ago. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on investigation, found that the content of gluten had fallen so 
low that the wheat was no longer suitable for making macaroni. Dr. Wiley mentions 
this as an instance of an investigation which a wheat grower or miller would hardly 
be willing to undertake, while the Agricultural Department^in the interest of agricul- 
ture as a wdiole, can do a good work by pointing out the causes which prodine the 
depreciation, and if possible suggesting remedies. (H48.) 

Mr. A. J. Weddkrbukn, corresponding secretary of the National Pure Food and 
Drug Congress, has made sc'veral rejK)rtH on fixMl a<lulteration as spe(*ial agent of the 
Department of Agriculture. One of thesis wiis on the adulteration of butter and 
butter nostrums, publishtnl with considerable addition as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 12. 
Another was a report on the adulteration of Hour, which was publisbwl b^ order of 
the Ways and Means Committee of Congress, and was f<.>llowe(l by legislation in tfie 
early part of the Fifty-fifth CongresvS compelling the liranding ainl taxing of adul- 
terated flour, (fill), fi20, 688.1 

Mr. Wedderburn also made reports Nos. 25, 82, 40, and 41 of the Division of Chem- 
istry. He refers to the various parts of Bulletin No. 18 as tb(‘ most extensive and 
l)e.'<t literature on the subject of food adulteration in tln‘ world. {6U), 620, 688.) 

7. Sugar-beet seed station. — By authority of Congress a station was established in 
Nebraska under the control of the Department of Agriculture, with Dr. Wii.kv as 
director, to see what influence the soil and climate of tlie United States would have 
upon the production of a high-grade sugar be(‘t. The station was contimied only 8 
years, but it proved that the seeds grown in this country, wbi*n planted side by side 
with imiKirted seeds of the same character, produced lieets averaging 20 pounds of 
sugar more to the ton than those grown from European sihmI, a jierfect demonstra- 
tion that w'e should produce our iK'et s(‘eds here, even if by a costly ])roct‘Ss. N(> 
further attempts have been made by the Coverninent to grow high-grade seed, nor 
have any private individuals engaged in the business. Tlu‘ Secretary of Agrii'ullure 
who took oftice in 1898 did not believ« in any kind of ])aternalism, and be called 
thegrow’th of seed “paternalism gone to sewi,” so be abolished the station ami sold 
all the appliances. No further attemjds have been made! by the Covt'rnment to 
grow' hign-grade Hee<l, but some of the ex]>eriment stations are <levoting their atten- 
tion to the matter. (See Bulletins 80, 83. and 86, Division of (’luMnistry.) (642, 
644.) 

Dr. Wiley thinks it would be very advisable for the (loverninent to continue the 
W'ork of demonstrating how' l>eet setMls <-an Ih^ produced, but not to produce them 
commercially. Dr. Wiley is opposed t(» the free seed distribution of the (lovtTii- 
nienta^ bad in principle, but dettlares it the duty of the ( lovernment to do a work 
which no individual will do, liecmise it is without any possiliility of pecimiary gain. 
In the absence of private endowment for such piirpost*s, it is the dnry of tin* (Govern- 
ment to promote the interest of agri:'ullure in every line. Tlu‘ deveio{)nient of bigii- 
grade seeds in this country is necessary from a |H*cimiarv jioint of view. We e,an 
not afford always to import our seeds; they are worth 10 (;ents a pound by the 
cargo, and at least 20 pounds should Inf planted to the acre. If we have 100, (MK) 
acres planted in beets we are sending at least $2(X),000 out of tln^ country eaidi year 
for l)eet seed, and as the industry increases we must produce the s(eea at home. 
(643, 644.) 

8. Office of Experiment Stationi. — Dr. Tbttk testifies that the Oiruie of Experiment 
Stations is a sort of (tlearing house for apicultural education and experimentation; 
it receives the reports and bulletins of all the agricultural colh'ges ami experiment 
stations in this country and many foreign countries, reviews tliem, and publishes 
as much of their contents as maybe of general advantage in America. Personal 
visits have been made to every part of the United States and to many lOuropean 
countries, for the purpose of studying questions pertaining to agricultural education 
and experimentation. (138.) 

Irrigation invoftigaiioiiM. — Mr. Me,\1) gives a list of the publications of the Office of 
Experiment Stations on irrigation, publisheil since his connection with the Depart- 
ment as expert in chai)?e of irri^tion investigations. ( 1049, 1050. ) 

9. Bivieion of Statiftici.— Mr. Hydb, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
says that while the necessity of agricultural statistics is unquestionable, there are far 

n ter difficulties encountered in their ixillectioii than in the cas|j (>f any other great 
^ irtment of the world’s business, such as mining or manuf^tiinng; partly because 
of the character of the business, and partly because of its wide distribution and the 
minute subdivision of operations. These difiiculties can not be overcome by indi- 
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vidnal effort. It was perhaps the greater facility with which a knowledge of the 
operations of other branc-hes of business is obtaine<l that gained for them their much 
earlier and more adecjuatc recognition in l^islation. The collection of agricultural 
statistics was for many years the work ^ of an obscure section of one branch of a 
bureau in the Department of the Interior; but a statistical office early became a 
necessity to the farmers, and such a branch of the Department of Agriculture has 
l)een in continuous operation since 1863. Some of the most general and greatest 
benefits which have accrued to agriculture have been the result of knowledge 
obtained from this office. It tends to increase the rewards of industry by augment- 
ing production through the analysis of comparative results by the maintenance of 
equilibrium betw(^en supply and demand, and by contributing to stability of value 
through reducing the risks of trading to a minimum. 

The Division of Statistics is.sues monthly statements relating to the existing condi- 
tions throughout the (Country, l)a.'<ed largely upon data obtaine<l from voluntary cor- 
respondents. Besides about 2,750 principal county correspondents, eacdi of whom 
has Baj^sistants covering sixn i tied districts, and from 0 to 15 township correspondents 
in each county, there are 43 salaried State statistical agents, each of whom maintains 
an independent list of itorrespondcnts com})letely covering the State, and ranging 
from 20 to 700 in number. Tlie returns are carefully tabulated and weighted imcord- 
ing to the relative importance of each county representt'd before the summarized 
report is submitted to the Department. From States west of the Mississippi the 
rcp(»rtH of State ag(*nts are telegraphed in cipher. 

No individual is allowed to serve upon any tw«) of these groups c)f correspondents. 
The tabulated reports of the correspondents and State agents are brought together on 
the 8th of each month, j)rovi(ling the Stati8li«’ian with 3 separate estimates, covering 
the same territory and the same croi>s, made by separate corps of correspondents, 
each rej)orting for a territory with w’hicb he is thoroughly familiar. These data, 
how'ever, are supplemented by th(‘ reports of salaried sj)ecial field ^ents who svs- 
tematicidly traverse tlic^ producing {.Mjrtions of the country, procuring all possible 
data and carefully analyzing the situation, wdiile reports concerning the final yield 
j)er acre arc? further (►btained from a very large list of individual producers, each 
re])orting for bis own farm. Tlu^ total numlior of correspondents (d all classes in the 
(!rop-rt*porting service aggregates nearly 250,000. 

Intalmlation the figures are carefully weighted so that each county and State may 
have its proper inlluence in det(‘rmining the totals, according to its croj) imi)ortan<'e. 
Tlu^ census figures arc' usc'd as a basis, acreage and j)roduction benng carried from year 
to year by the ]>ercentage nudbud. Corresixuidents are a.sked to report in percent- 
ages, comparing the activa-.u^ and jiroduction with that of the prc'ceding year, and the 
c'omlition of (;rops with a normal condition. The yield tier acre and prices are 
rep< irted (piantitati vely . 

The cotton reports oblainc'd in the manimr above descrilMMl are supplemented by 
returns on sjKicial schedules from a list of special cotton correspondents, embracing 
a vc'ry large number of persons intimately concerne<l in the industry, a complete list 
of cotton ginners, and a list of planters, eiu*h reporting for his ow n plantation. This 
metlio<l of investigating t'otton }»rodu<dion, however, is cnuployed only for making a 
prehminary statement, the final figures being derived fr«>m statistics of movement 
and consumption obtaiiu'd from transportation companies, jiort officials, and mills. 
This final rej)ort can not lx; completed until after August 31, the close of the com- 
in(;rcial cotton yc'ar. 

HtaUmieiits relating to live stock and the principal farm crops, except cotton, are 
made public on the 10th of each month; the cotton statements are issuetl on the 3d 
of each month <luriiig the growing season. The statements are sent out by telegraph, 
so that the information may lx* made available simultaneously throughout the 
country; and in order that the information may be placed within easy reach of the 
farnu*r at the earliest possible inoineiit, printed cards are mailed to every postmaster 
in the United States withinafew' hoursof the time w. *en the statements are telegraphed, 
to be posted conspicuously for the informatfon of the public. (840, 841. ) 

Mr. Hyde says the crop rcix)rts might be positively detrimental to the interests of 
farmers if possessed by only a few persons or restricted to commercial circulars. It 
is therefore the aim of the Division of Statistics to make the widest possible distribu- 
tion of the information it rei^eives as promptly and speedily as is consistent with accu- 
racy. The monthly crop reports are mailed as promptly as possible to the State 
statistitail agents anti those who report to them; to the county correspondents and 
their assistants; to the township or district correspondents; to cotton planters; to 
1,200 newspapers, mostly rural; and to other persons, mainly farmers. The reports 
relate at different seasons to the conditions of soil, weather planting, growth, harvest- 
ing, yield, quality, transportation, markets, and prices. They are sent regularly and 
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emtuitously to all perRoiis who ask for them, and the demand for them leaves little 
doubt that considerable value is set upon them. (842. ) 

Mr. Hyde says that in the promotion of relations of mutual benefit l)etween pro- 
ducers and consumers the Division of Statistics has benefited agri(;ulture to an incal- 
culable extent, and has incidentally benefited all legitimate occupations and all con- 
sumers. He j)re(jict8 that when certain improN ements in the (TOp-reporting service 
shall have been made, there will be no division of any Government demrtment, and 
certainly no independent organization, that will l)e promoting so greatly and so gen- 
erally the agricultural interests of the country. The benefits conferred upon agri- 
culture by statistics have no more attained their full limits than agriculture has 
attained its full development. Through the gradual utilization of whatever knowl- 
edge of physical conditions and of human needs may be available and susceptible of 
numerical expression, and the exposition of its relation to agriculture, the statistician 
of the future will be able to promote the agricultural interests of the country in direc- 
tions now hardly dreamed of. (842.) 

Mr. Budoe, or North Dakota, is of the opinion that the monthly crop reijorts liave 
a tendency to apply the rule of supply and demand, and to that extent at least coun- 
teract the effect of gambling in grain. He considers the crop reports a good thing. 
(8.57.) 

Criiicisnis of ttu‘ <rop rqoorts. — Mr. Hammoni) thinks that speculation in cotton is 
stimulated by the Government crop reports, ami that the stimulation is largely unnet;- 
essary and due to the unreliable character of tbe reports. The Government state- 
ments, he says, are mere gueases. They might be made much more reliable. He 
w’ould have the Department of Agriculture prepare a t<m’nship map of the cotton 
l>elt, showing the amount of the crop in each, a(;(;ording to the most accurate (‘numera- 
tion available. Then he would have paid inspectors make some 8 tours of insiaiction 
during the year, visiting certain townships and portions of townships, and by per- 
sonal inspection obtaih actual figures upon winch tbe Department might base 
estimates of the growing crop. Such figures would be the average number of plants 
in a given length of row, their average height, the count of Isdls under definite 
regulation, etc. 

But after the picking season begins, the gin-house returns would furnish the Ix^st 
basis for a forecast of the crop. Ginneries, like other manufacturing cstablishmente, 
are being consolidated. The public ginner>' is superseding tlui old plantation gin 
house. The public ginner has no interest in withholding information us to the num- 
ber of bales turned out, and it is a part of his business to know what the small gin 
houses in his locality, competing with him, art? doing. Unbiased reports could be 
obtained from him. They can not be obtained from the cotton growers who ctirre- 
spond with the Department. All the cotton goes througli the ginneries within a 
snort time after it is ^thered. Ginned (!otton may Ik; stored for months and years 
on the plantation and in warehouses, but unginned oothm is not. By Dec(;mlH;r .SI 
95 per cent of the cotton is ginned; and if the Department would get returns from the 
gin houses, the size of the crop might bo accurately known. (831 , 838-838. ) 

Mr. Dye believes that there is a certain tendenc;y for the bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to overestimate the probable (Tops, thus tending to depress 
prices. The time of greatest injury to the crops is that of maturity, so that previous 
estimates are apt to l>e unduly exaggerated. (97, 98. ) 

Mr. Moran, president of the Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, desires the 
abolition of the forecast crop reports of the Dej>artment of Agriculture, «in the ground 
that it is one of the most disastrous elements in destroying the value of farm prcslucits. 
These reports, he says, can not lie aizairate until the thrashing machine has done its 
work. (720.) 

10, Beetion of Foreign Marketi. — Mr. Hitchcock testifies that the section of foreign 
markets of the Department of Agriculture dejiends as far as possible uixm the oflScial 
reports issued by various forei^i governments. It also has hatl the cooperation of 
the United States (jonsular service and some assistance from special ^ents employed 
by the Department of Agriculture to study agricultural conditions in foreign coun- 
tries. For information concerning our own export trade the offit;e is very largely 
dependent upon the reports of customs officials published by the Treasury Devil- 
ment. (666.) 

11. Introduction of American prodneti abroad. — Mr. Snow testifies that Secretary 
Rusk secured an appropriation for intrcNlucing American products abroad, but the 
work was stopped 2 years after its inception, so thdre has never been a fair opportu- 
nity to judge what might have result^. The agent selected by Mr. Rusk went to 
Denmark and solicited grocers to handle some American pnxfcicts, and with the 
United States minister j^ve a dinner of com products. Denmark did not then 
import a pound of AmenVn com products, but from that time there has been an 
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increasing trade in these products with Denmark, amounting (1899) to 20,000 or 
26,000 barrels of corn meal a year, and still increasing very rapidly. (239.) (See 
also Intreaned exportation of grain impracticable and undmrable, XV D 3, p. cocxux.) 

12. Snggeited ezteniipiui of the Department’s work. (See also Proposed agencies for 
developing foreian tradCy XV E, p. cccxlix. )— Mr. Moran, president of the National 
Grain Growers^ Cooperative Association, says his association desires an official intjuiry 
into the cost of raising grain, cotton, and meat, to be undertaken by the National 
Department of Agriculture, in order to furnish accurate data as a basis for remedial 
legislation. (720.) 

The association also apiiroves increasing the annual appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to at least $10,000,000, to enable it to Keep pace with the impor- 
tanj*e of the greatest industry of the country. (720. ) 

B. State departments of agriculture.— l. New York.— Mr. Flanders, 
Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that the New York State 
Department of Agriculture is an outgrowth of the Dairy Commission, which was cre- 
ated by an act of 1884 to stop the sale of adulterated milk and the fraudulent sale of 
oleomai-garine as butter. An educational branch for 1 lie purpose of giving instruction 
to farmers in making uniform, first-class products was aftt^rwards added to it. In 1893 
more work was confided to it and the name was changed to Department of Aj^iculture. 
The etlucational work consists of imparting knowledge to tlie agriculturists of the 
State through a bureau known as the Bureau of Farmers’ Institutes. The depart- 
ment now stops the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine as and for butter, filled cheese, 
cheese falsely branded as to quality, stops the sale of impure and adulterated milk, 
the sale of calves under 4 weeks oi age, the sale of sugar intule in imitation. of maple 
sugar, the sale of vinegar containing less than 44 jier cent acetic acid, the sale of 
adulterated linseed oils, and the sale of condensed milk containing less than 25 per 
cent of butter fat. It is also chpgwl with the enforcement of the law for the siq)- 
pression or prevention of contagious and infectious diseases of domestic animals and 
with the suiipression or extermination of infectious or contagious diseases of fruit 
trees. The department also distributes the State bounty for the produ(*tion of beet 
sugar and the money appropriatetl by the. legislature for agricuiltural fairs. (997.) 

Mr. Flanders says that New York does not gsither any statistics of agricultural 
products except those relating to butter and cht*ese manuhicture. (998. ) 

2. Pennaylvanla. — Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, says the 
department of agriculture of that State is organized very much as the National 
Department of Agriculture is. The secretary is api)ointed by the governor for a term 
of 4 years. There is a deputy secretary, also anpointeil by the governor, who is the 
director of farmers’ institutes; a dairy and foot! commissioner, who has charge of the 
enfor(!ement of the pure-focnl laws and does wdiat he can to promoto the dairy interests; 
a forestry commissioner, who lias charge of the whole question of forestry; an eco- 
nomic zoologist, who looks after the diseawa and inset^ts affecting crops, investigat- 
ing their habits and making suggestions for tlie suppression of their ravaf^s; and a 
veterinarian, who has charge of the 8up])ression and prevention of the diseasta of 
domestic animals, and is a member of the State Live-stock Sanitary Board, which has 
very large powers in providing for the insjiection and (juarantiningof diseaseil animals. 
These are also clerks and other subordinah^ officers. The secretary has a supervisory 
control of all the division officers, and is directly in charge of the insiiection of com- 
mercial fertilizers and the enforcement of the law regulating their sale; he sees that 
samples are collected and analyzed and the results published. He also has a fund 
for making siiecial investigatiohs into matters of agricultural interest. The depart- 
ment has 4 correspondents in eacli <‘ounty, who re|X)rt on the prices of farm animals, 
crop statistics, and farm wages. (347, 349. ) 

8. Ohio.— Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, says there 
are no two State departments of agriculture similarly oiyanized. Ohio has perhaps 
the most complete department of agriculture in the United States, except that of 
Pennsylvania. The laws of Ohio provide for county and district agricultural socie- 
ties, which are entitletl to send one delegate eaiffi to the annual meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture at Columbus, in January. These delegates, together with 10 
members sheeted at the previous meeting, who constitute the Board of Agriculture 
during the interval between the meetings, constitute the Board of Agriculture for the 
day on which the meeting is held. The president, vice-president, and treasurer are 
elected from the members of the board, and a secretary and assistant secretary, whp 
may or may not be members of the board, are also chosen. (606.) 

Mr. Miller says the law of Ohio requires the State Board of Agriculture to hold an 
wnual State fair or exposition, and to conduct formers’ institutes throughout the 
St^; The statutes also provide that the secretary of the board shall cxillect and 
publish agricultural and stock statistics and lie the insiiector of commercial fertili- 
zers sold and used in the State. (605. ) 
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Crop Mitim . — Mr. Miller savs that Ohio has a very complete system of gather- 
ing statistics as to grain and stock conditions. There is a very great demand tor the 
monthly reports, all the dealers considering them very valuable and trying to get 
them at the earliest moment. At times prices are affected by these reports. Mr. 
Miller thinks they tend to settle prices hack to their normal conditions. (615, 616. ) 

Local fairs. — ^Ir. Miller testifies that each local society organized nnder the laws 
of Ohio and oi^erating under the rules of the State board draws a iwr capita allow- 
ance from the county funds, and is obliged to file with a l)oard a statement under 
oath that all its rules have l3een (complied with, and to make a full exhibit of its 
transactions. The State board does not allow any local society to i)ermit the sale of 
intoxicants, or immoral exhibitions of any kind, at its fairs. The horse department 
is supposed to encourage the breeding of improved stock, and as speed is one of the 
requisites of a driving animal, they show the speed as well as the style and action of 
the animals; but no pool selling or gambling i.s allowed. There are also, however, 
what are called county agricultural societies which are distinct from those*, organized 
under the law and receive no allowance from the counties, and over whit^h the State 
board has no control; these allow ^x^ol selling. (607.) 

4. Alabama. — Mr. I’oole testifies that the Department of Agriculture in Alabama 
is supported from a tag tax on fertilizers which passes through the hands of the 
commissioner, and is coveral into the treasury. An expense fund of $500 a month 
is allowed the commissioner for holding fanners’ institutes, for the purchase of 
seeds, etc. (919, 920.) 

6. Louisiana. — Dr. Stubrs says the Tvouisiana State Board of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration consists of 1 farmer or planter from each Congressional district, together 
with certain ex officio State ofiicials, inchwling Dr. Stiiblis, the (iovernor, the presi- 
dent of the agricultural college, the Commissioner of Agriculture, the director of 
the experiment station, and tlie vice-pre.Mident of the board of supervisors of the 
agricultural and mechanical college. The board has an office in Baton Rouge, from 
which a large amount of agricultural literature is issued. (782. ) 

6. Cooperation between national and State departments. — Mr. Miller says the laws 
have not Ijeen framed so as to bring about any considerable cooperation betwi^en the 
national and State departments of agriculture. (607. ) 

€. Varioui matlem c‘oiiiiei*le<l with f^oycriiiiient.— 1. Political repre- 
sentation of farmers. — In Cougrcs.s . — Mr. Ha.nley gives statistics showing that of 
ea(!h 1,000 men in the Union Army in the civil war 487 were from agricuitural 
pursuits. In contra,*^! with this showing he (juotes President (’layton of the Farmers’ 
Congress as saying that the farniing eleimmt of the country had only 65 inembei*s 
out of 444 memliers in the national Iloii.^e of Representatives and only 1 memlier 
in the Senate; that the chairman of the Senate agricultural committee and 10 of the 
18 memliers of the House agricultural committee, imduding the chairman, were 
lawyers, and that the only chairmanship held by a farmer was that of the Commit- 
tee on Ventilation and Acou.'^tics. (290.) 

Maryland. — Mr. A(;er thinks that the farmer^ of ^laryland are not as well repre- 
sented in the legislature in proportion to the numlKirs and interests they represent 
as other classes. (114.) 

West Vinjmia. — Mr. Clohax testifies that the farmers generally control the legis- 
lature of VVVst Virginia, but always divide on political lines. (604.) 

2. Bills introdaoed in the New York legislature. — Professor Bailey, of (’ornell Uni- 
versity, says that 31 s])ecial bills in aid of agricultural interests were intnXluced in a 
recent New York legislature. 

“A large number of thew* were regulatory and police niea.iurcf4. One made it obligMtf*ry u|)on Slate 
Institutions to give preference to New York State pro«iuctfl when buying supplies, one prn|K)secl to 
make it mandatory upon commission merchants to render tr> the consignor tlm names and addrtis'iesof 
purchasers, thereby affording the farmer a check on the mld<lleman. One related to regulations tton- 
cernlng the sale and analysis of feisilng stuffs. Eight hud to do with adulteration and regulation of 
articles of food and feeding. Two related to sugar tjcets. Four were eoncernod with establishing 
legal sizes of packages. Four prolecUid the farmer from nuisanetjs, as weeds and rabbits. One 
sought to check the spread of diseases of Intes. One related to the control of commercial fertilizers. 
Two appropriated money for the furthcranee of agricultural education. With the exception of the 
two bills to promote education, all the 31 proposed measures aimed only to pn»tect the farmer and to 
give him a fair chance to work out his own salvation. They could not make him a better farmer nor 
relieve any fundamental difficulty.” (1010.) 

8. Penee Uwi.— 0/iio.— -Mr. Miller says Ohio hfw a law prohibiting the roaming 
of domestic animals at lai^, and the farmers are not q^ligea to use fences. Ha does 
not think they will use as much wire fencing as they would if prices were lower, 
but does not think fanners in Ohio will ever disfiense with fences, having Iieen edu- 
cated from generation to generation to fence their farms. In some localities, how- 
ever, it is a growing practice to discontiaue the building of fences. (616. ) 
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West Virffinin. — Mr. Clohan BWggeHts that if the fence laws of Weflt Virginia eoiild 
lt>e dispensed with, it would do away with the wire trust, as far as barl)ed wire is 
concerned; but there is no law in the State governing the animals running at large, 
and the farmers have to depend upon their fences. (602. ) 

South Carolina.— -Mr. Hammond says that the South Carolina fanners succeeded, 
after many years of effort, in passing a law requiring the fencing in of stock, and the 
])unishing of owners who allowed their stock to trespass on the unfenced lands of 
others. He regards the result as injurious. Tjess fencing is necessary, but the 
amount of stock has diminished, and, since it is no longer necessary to preserve the 
woodland as a source of fence material, the destruction of the woods has gone on 
t lie faster. The fences also acted as barriers to the washing of the hills, and their 
removal has increased the damage from freshets. Mr. Hammond says one can drive 
100 miles in the country without finding a fence. Probably no other civilized 
country has so few fences as South Carolina. (828, 834. ) 

4. Regulation of railroads and elevators. — Mr. Norris says the railroads and elevator 
men in the Northwest have unduly taken advantage of the producers, but he thinks 
that legislation has improved matters somewhat, so that tliey now ask only alxiut 
one-half where they used to take tw'o-thirds. (381. ) 

South Dakota. — Mr. M. F. (Ireeley testifies that the people of South Dakota have 
not much confidence in the railroad commissioners, but are alxiiit as distrustful of 
them as of the railroads; perliaps too much so. The railroad commissioners are 
elected by the people. Mr. Greeley thinks the railroad commission has tried harti 
in a good many instances to afford relief, but there are sc) many changes and compli- 
cations in the law and so many deferre<l trials that it does not get very quick or good 
results. (940, {)43.) 

6. Salaries oi public officers. — According to Mr. Jones, the National Grange lielieves 
that for tlui most part the salaries of local. State, and national officers are more than 
commensurate with those paid for similar sc^rvice in private life. The decrease in the 
])rices of commodities has meant practically a large increase in salaries. The burden 
of taxes is a serious one. It is recognize<l that owing to the insecurity of public iM)8i- 
tion8Halarit‘Ssh(»uld be somewhat higher, but the extravagant style oi living of many 
|)uhli«^ officials has a demoralizing (dfect on the minds of the }x^ople. Enough should 
be j>aid to secure the best service, and full and faithful st^rvice should then bedemamled. 
(33.) 

D. PropoiCil remedial le||;lfilatioii. — (See also under separate In^ads 
throughout digest. )— 1 . Various proposed reforms. — Mr. Peek, of Georgia, feels hopeful 
that much good will c(nne from the Industrial Commission, and says the fanners need 
help, if anything can be done to help them. Mr. Peek proposes the following reme- 
dial legislation; (I) A change in the banking sy.stem (apparently to enable national 
banka to loan money on real estaU*) ; (2) an export lK>unty on all aj<ricultural pro- 
ducts; (3) Government ownership of transportation and other public utilities, and, 
pending that, an amendment giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to enforce decrees; (4) restriction of land ownership. (462,463.) 

Mr. (h^ouAN, (jf W(‘st Virginia, thinks there is no chance to relieve the ills of the 
farmer by legislation except in the matter of taxation, and f)erhap8 in the control of 
railroad rates and accommodations. (t)03, 664.) 

2. Regulation of trusts and other corporations. -Mr. llRKiHAM, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, believes that there should be some regulation of trusts and great cor- 
porations. Though many of them claim that the public does not suffer from their 
actions, there is danger that they will prove oppressive when they get thorough con- 
trol of the busincas. The Htate "grants corporations st)ecial privilegtij and has a right 
to require them to do a legitimate business. State legislation has so far not proved 
very successful. Federal legislation is desirable, but is probably not constitutional 
unlevss the business is in some sense interstate. (26, 27. ) 

Mr. Jones, master of the National Grange, believes that the liberty of the people, 
the valu(‘s of their jiroperty and of their labor are put in jeopardy by the growing 
power of trusts, and that there is need of legislation to restrain them. (31.) 

Mr. Pow'EKS says that some corporations are organized by villains to swindle the 
public. Some trusts arc organized in that way, and some" art? legitimate, as some 
corporations are, and have honest men back of tnem. He predicts that the next few 
years will witness the collajwe Isith trusts and of small corporations organized 
fraudulently for swindling purposes and not under public tjontrol, causing much 
greater lass than the exactions of combinations in constraint of trade. (191.) 

Mr. Powers says the existing legislation concerning trusts, which is largely pro- 
hibitive, is in line with the legislation of England from 1300 to the beginning of this 
century against organizations in restraint of trade, which was largely the regulation 
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of labor. All these attempts in England for 600 y^rs were futile, and in so far as 
the or^nization of capital is profitable it will grow in spite of legislation. (192. ) 

Mr. Powers emphasizes the need of bringing all corporations under complete pub- 
lic control and making their affairs public. The cry against trusts hides the real 
issue and delays the effort to secure the relation of corporations imtil they are so 
large that the difficulty of regulation is increased. Mr. Powers believes that a large 
amount of the talk against trusts is fostered by certain classes of men who are pro- 
moting them and are interested in making the people believe that there are profits 
on all the watered stocik they issue in order that they ma;^ sell that stock. He 
believes that there are men even in public life interested in trusts who are advocat- 
ing laws against trusts, and expect to make their money in selling their stock when 
the collapse comes. Mr. Powers says that most of the State and national laws relat- 
ing to tnists have resulted in giving trusts other forms, and have assisted the move- 
ment for the organization of great capitalistic combinations instead of deterring it. 
Mr. Powers advocates the regulation of corporations by the States in which they do 
business, as insurance and linking companies are regulated, though the principle 
would doubtless have to l)e mollified in the details for eai^h line of industry. Any 
State has the jMjwer U) re<iuire publicity and to bar any corporation from doing busi- 
ness if it fails to observe reasonable regulations, even if it was created elsewhere. 
Such regulations would render ineffectual the plan of incorporation in one State for 
the jnirpose of getting around the laws of some other State. ( 191, 192. ) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, also believes that the 
legislation that is needed for trusts is the rmme that is needed for smaller corpora- 
tions. H(i does not btdieve it would be p4>8sible or wise to banish the trusts, but 
believes that there should lie legislation wnich would enable individuals to protect 
themselves against powerful combinations. The average individual now has no 
power to gain redress because of the exi)ense of litigation. The State is bound to 
supply this protection, because it granted to the corporations the powers they 
possess. (374. ) 

Mr. Stockw’ell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of ACTiculture, considers 
enonnous aggregations of caiiital and the unetpial division of wealth a menace to our 
institutions. He feels sure that immense revenue to the rich by oppression of the ixmr 
can not continue. Exorbitant prices (uirtaU the laborer's power to buy, and thereby 
the mills are rendered idle ami the produ<?t is unsold. The farmer is the loser. 

Mr. Stock well conceives trusts to lie an evil as they are now. The increased cost 
above what is necessary in any line is unjust, and to that extent a tax. (89fi, 897.) 

It seems to Mr. Stocrkwell that national legislation should declare that gR*at com- 
binations and giant mono|)olie8 are not infant industries to be protected. Mr. Stock- 
well admits that the protective tariff helps to a limited extent the inde^mdent tin- 
plate plants, but says it also puts immense profits into the hands of the trust, by 
w'hich it can at any time destroy or aljsorb the weak industries; or piirhaps they are 
allowed to live for the influence they have in sustaining the tariff. 

As further remedies for tnists Mr. Stockwell ailvocates taxation and severe laws 
against com binations endeavoring to control trade. ( 897. ) 

Mr. Stockwell predicts that the large oil company which is trying to compete with 
the Standard Oil Company will eventually lie dissolved, or else work in perfect har- 
mony with the latter, as the so-called com|)eting sugar refining companies have with 
the American Sugar Refining Company. The rejjults of the contest fietween the 
American Sugar Refining Company and the Spreckels interests, and of the coffee 
war Ixjtween Havemeyer and the Arbuckles, are not encouraging syinntonis, and the 
fate of the smaller producers in their contest with the Standard Oil Company is not 
likely to encourage small capital to enter contests with la^ combinations. (897. ) 

Mr. Hale, a fruitgrower, of Georgia and Connecticut, thinks trusts are a hindramw 
to trade, but does not think they can create a permanent monopoly. He would not 
be surprised if they went to pieces of their own weight. The life of trade is the 
indiviuual back of small (concerns. Taking the personal element out takes the life 
and soul out of basiness. Mr. Hale w'ould rather have his money in a good farm 
than in a trust. (399.) 

Mr. Hale thinks the removal of the tariff in the case of monopolies, while doing 
some good, might harm others. He suggests uniform legislation requiring publicity 
of accounts. (399.) 

Mr. Dye, secretary of the New Jersey State Board of A^culture, says men have 
a perfect right to consolidate capital for carrying on gieat industries, but when they 
attempt to monopolize trade, drive others out of the business, and fix pricjes, they 
ought to be regulateci. (98.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says the position of the farmers 
of New York is that anything that tends to make a monojxily of a product should be 
Riscountenanced. (332.) 
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Mr. Stevens, commissioner of agriculture of Georda, says it will require great wis- 
dom to determine what regulations should be established for trusts and other fonns 
of monopoly. Combinations of this kind should be intelligently resisted and broken 
down. There have l)een no favorable results from existing antitrust laws; 8(>mething 
more far-reaching will have to be enacted before favorable results can be obtained. 
(916.) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, thinks there are two sides to the trust question. Organi- 
zation of capital is necessary to carry on great enterprises, but unless guarded against 
the trusts are a menace. Where there is no limit on nature’s supply of an article, as 
in the case of ice, the trust may not have a monopoly, but may prove a great econ- 
omy. It throws men out of employment, but by thus economizing it may deliver ice 
for 26 cents instead of 40 or 60 cents a hundred pounds. (225.) 

Mr. Holmes, of the United States Department of Agriculture, defines a tnist to be 
an association of individuals, partnerships, or corporations for the puriiose of regu- 
lating, maintaining, or raising prices or rates, or for the purpose of regulating the 
managiMuent of the undertaking, in which purpose there is a considerable degree of 
success, but not necessarily that of a monopoly. A trust, he says, may include farm- 
ers, dairymen, and fruit growers, and as a matter of fact these men have been organ- 
izing trusts in all parts of the county. (157, 158.) 

Whatever legislation is enacted with regard to trusts must necessarily apply to this 
farmers’ movement, which has lieen beneficial in no unreasonable sense to a lar^e 
fraction of American producers. These associations are an outgrowth of the economic 
necessities of the time. They try to do away so far as jxissible with the middleman, 
who is one of the leeches of American agriculture. Mr. Holmes objects to the sup- 
pression of these agricultural trusts, but has no objection to their regulation. He 
fielieves in the regulation of trusts and of coriiorations, and would like to see their 
business subjeidei I to publicity. ( 157-160. ) 

Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Fiilucation of South Dakota, 
a<lvocates giving the Federal Government absolute power over all combinations of 
capital for the regulation of prices of products and tran8i>ortation. Such control, he 
says, would do much to eliminate the feeling from the farming classes that every 
man’s hand is against them, and that they must he sustained by favorable legis- 
lation. (941.) 

3. Rural mail delivery,— -Mr. Brigham believes that farmers all desire the estab- 
lishment of free rural mail delivery. They need it more than the people of the smaller 
towns. One man could save a hundred families from going a considerable distance 
for their mail. (27.) 

Mr. Stock WELL, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, says 
free rural mail delivery means bringing the (country into quicker, easier, and more 
diriH;t cominuni<ration with the rest of the world, and more contentment to the 
fanner. Mr. Stockwell thinks it strange that rural delivery has l)een so long delayed, 
and suggests that 8 to 9 mail deliveries a day in the city as compared with none in 
the country is a di.scrimination against the latter; foreigners in the city arti served at 
least 3 times a day, while native citizens in the country, who help to pay for the 
service, must get their mail as liest they can at their own cost and inconvenience. 
Mr. Stockwell suggests that electric railways boused for carrying the mails to country 
homes. He reganls free mail delivery as the iini)erative demand of the times, and 
declares it is the duty of the Government to broaden the service. (904.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, predicts that rural delivery will prove one of the 
greatest blessings and educators ever brought to the bacK-country farmer; and 
declares that its value can not he overestimate^l. It not only helps to make the 
farmers more content, but enables an excellent class from the towms and cities to 
make permanent homes in the country — a class who would never do so without regu- 
lar mails. (944.) 

4. Poital laving banki.— Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Educa- 
tion of South Dakota, declares that nothing could help the common wage-earner 
more than well-established fiostal savings banks. He has known many a man who 
could not be induceil to save a ilollar b(M»U8e he knew of no safe way to keep it in 
small amounts. He has urged not a few young men to save, who promptly snowed 
accounts with banks which had failed, and declared that they wmuld not try again. 
(944.) 

Mr. Brigham says the National Grange is on the whole in favor of postal savings 
banks. The only objections are that it w’ould take capital out of the (M)mmunity, and 
that there might be difficulty in investing it. (27, 28. ) 

Mr. Stockwell thinks that there is a feeling among the fanners of Massachusetts 
in favor of postal savings toks, but that they are not so interested in the matter as 
formerly. The banking facilities in Massachusetts are excellent, (904.) 
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Mr. Hammond, arotton planter of South Carolina, thinkHthatfjccure »Hvinj<fi banks, 
perhaps postal savings banks, would do much to educate and elevate the negro. 
(839.) 

5. Direct election of Senators. — Mr. Jones says the National Grangt^ is in favor of the 
direct election of Senators. Since the ex|>erieiu« of 1899, when legislation was stag- 
nated in many States, there seems to him to be little need for argument. (32. ) 


XIX. TAXATION. 

A. Indirect taxcs.—l. How the tariff affects the farmer, (See also Sheep hua- 
bandry , IX E 3, ]). ccxxxvi; Tariff on mgar ^ X 4, p. cclxxi.)— Professor Bailey, of 
the College of Agriculture in Cornell University, says that the i)rotective tariff is of less 
value to farming than to manufacturing, and this may be one reason of the inequality 
between the two businesses. What benefit the farmer secures from tariff protection 
is largely indirect. Yet “it is difficult to believe that j)rotection can ha assigned as 
a cause of any general agricultural decline, for the farmer has sharwl in whatever 
general pi‘osi)erity the tariff protection may have brought.” (1011.) 

Mr. Nall, (^^mmissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, is of the opinion that agri- 
culture hiis not had some of the advantaj^es of legislation that manufacturing and 
some other lines of business have had — tariff legislation, for instance. He is inclined 
to believe that the tendency of protection has not Ix^en toward the agricultural 
classes. Mr. Nall has always favort*«l reasonable encouragement to other lines of 
business, lx‘lioving that the establishment (»f factories helps the farmers within retu-h 
of them, but he is incline<l to think with the jXMiple of Kentucky that (\)ngress has 
gone a little too far in iiuKst instaiuvs, ami that the tariff duties have had a depressing 
effect on agriculture. (80t). ) 

Mr. Powers knows of no direx't protection to the farmers. To catch certain voters 
a nominal tariff is juit upon certain agricultural prinlucts brought in from other coun- 
tries. It may affect prices a trifle on the border, but generally s|>eaking prices are not 
affected. In so far as the tariff develops home markets and brings people into the 
country, however, it is an indirect protection, without which the farmer would fwl 
the w’orld conqielitioii under very much wome conditions. Mr. Powers says the 
tariff on steel rails is of as little con.‘<equence to-day, when steel rails are exported, as 
the tariff on farm products. ( 1 73. ) 

Mr. 8tockw'Ell, of Ma.'isacliusett.«, says the farmers have been and are generally in 
favor of a protective tariff for the benelit of the p<M)pleand to encourage industries, 
but not to build up oppre.ssi\e combinations of capital and giant monopolies. The 
farmers of New England gain somewhat from the protective tariff on agricultural 
products imjK)r'ed from Canada ami the provinc(‘s, particularly luiy and potatoes; 
and also from the tobacco tariff. Yet, on trie whole, Mr. Shickwell considers jirotec- 
tive legislation injurious to the farmer, increa.'^ing the prices of what he has to buy 
and of labor, thus more than offsetting the advantage he receivc's fromaladter home 
market. (901.) 

Mr. Weoderiiurn, master of the Virginia State (Jrange, does m>t believe in a pro- 
ter'tive tariff. He object.s “ protecting the manufacturer and making the farmer 
pay the bill and letting him scuttle for his price on his product.” If manufacturerH 
are to lie protected, the farmer should have an equal protection that would enable 
him to buy the manufactured pnMlucts. Mr. Wedderburn do(‘H not believe there is 
any farm prcxiuct except wool that has any prohMttion. The duty on tobacco does 
no good because this country exports hunnretls or thousands of pounds for every 
jMund imported. Mr. Weddertmrn is familiar with tla^ fact that there are tariff 
duties on certain agricultural pnxiucts from abroad, but says that in the case of the 
great staples which are ex|Mjrted, such as wheat, a tariff of $5 a bushel would not 
amount to any more than no tariff at all, lx*cause the price is lixwl at Liverpool, the 
central market of the w^orld, and the pri(« paid In thi.H country is the Liverpool ])rice 
less the cost of transportation to Liverpool. The tariff on vegetables practically 
amounts to nothing, liecause transjxirtation is so an important a feature. No tariff 
has been put on cotton, although cotton is imporUid from Egypt in sufficiently laige 
quantities to ‘materially redmre tlie price of sea-island cotton. Mr. Wedderburn 
Ijelieves that if one class of jieople is to lx? protecteil all should be. If there is going 
to be a duty on anything he would favor a duty on long staple cotton. ( 625-627. 631 . ) 

Mr. Wedderburn complains of the high prices thd fanner is obliged to pay lor his 
purchases. He has had to pay for protecU*d priKlucts more than their real value, and 
nas had to sell at prices fixe<I in the world’s markets. There haff been an advance 
of 75 to 80 ]>er cent in 2 years in the priwi of plows, and of every manufactured prod- 
uct, HO far as he is able to discover, coming under the the protective-tariff laws. 
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Everything that is protected has a fictitious value put ui)oii it. and the ct^nsuiiier pays 
the tax. (624,6^.) 

Mr. Burkk, editor of the Farmers’ Voice, says a purchaser of an article subject to 
tariff pays the tariff tax, plus interest and profit. (195.) 

Mr. Brown, president of the Georgia State Agruailture Society, thinks that possiVdy 
the tariff is too highj but that it alone can not have any great effei't in depressing 
agriculture in Georgia. The greater part of the goods which the Southern planters 
buy are manufactured in this country; many of them are not subject to tariff. He 
believes, however, that the tariff on cotton nmnufa(;tured articles iraj)orted from 
Europe is really paid by the planters in this country. (60, 64.) 

Mr. Hai.k, of Geoigia and Connecticut, believes that in all our tariff laws, with the 
exception of the McKinley tariff, protection was given to everyone else at the 
expense of the farmer. Under the McKinley law the protection was more equal. 
The farmers are willing to stand on an equality with the others. If others have 
protection they want it als(3. (897.) 

Dutif on hides. — Mr. Gkeklry, of South Dakota, thinks the duty on hides helj)S the 
cattle raisers materially at present. (942.) 

lUngar and rice. — Dr. Stubbs, says the sugar crop of Louisiana amounts to only 
about one-seventh of the consumption of the United States, and the pn^sent rice pro- 
duction of Louisiana, Texas, Carolina, and Georgia is le.ss than half the cinisuinption 
of the country; hence the tariff is of great value to IxHh sugar and rice j)ro<lucer8, 
though it will be years before they <»,n hope to supply the home demand. (778. ) 

Mr. Powers l)elieves that if the imfsirt auty were removed from sugar the })eople 
would use more sugar and get it (cheaper. ( 177. ) 

Protectionto California products. — Mr. Naktzgeu testifies that the Mediterranean 
fruits pay a duty of 70 cents a box and 80 cents freight, putting them practically 
on a par with the California fruits, which have to pay $1.05 a box for freight; there 
is a ififferential of 5 cents against 11u‘ California, and 30 cents additional if they are 
refrigerated. The Californians claim that the lemons grown in that Stete are l>etter 
than the Mediterranean leir\ons. They are sc^edless, while the foreign fruit lias a 
great many seeds. A chemical test was recently ma4le and decided in favor of the 
California lemons. The Mediterranean lemons have rather a thicker skin Iwause 
they art; not cured; the California lemons are sweatwi down after they are taken 
from the trees. They run on an average larger than the foreign lemons. The Italian 
lemons are often shipped much smaller than 800 to the box. (959. ) 

Mr. Napi'/sjer thinks the existing tariff duties should not l>e rwluced, either by 
legislation or by treaty. The existing duties give California an advantage on several 
items, such as wines, olives, raisins, prunes, walnuts, and almonds; but the reduction 
proposed in the French treaty would work a hardship to the fruit interest, as would 
also the Jamaica treaty. (965.) 

So far as Mr. Tuknbui.l is informed, the people of California do not wish the tariff 
to be lowerexl in any case, by rtHupnx’ity treaties or otherwise. (987. ) 

2. Protective dutiee proposed for the benefit of agriculture. — Mr. Coles, a farmer and 
dairyman of New Jersey, considers it necessary to give agricultural products all the 
prote;(;tion possible. He mentions wool and hi<les in particular as articles on which 
a higher tiiriff is ]ieeded. lie says that iKdwcen three and four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of agricultural products are imiH>rted which should be pnxhuMHi in this 
country. Nearly everything that can be grow n in this country should be encouraged 
as manufactures have tieen encourage<l, and this would help to diversify agricultural 
products. (123.) 

Hemp. — Mr. Nall says the farmers of Kentucky com^dain i)f the conqietition with 
foreign-grown hemp, manila, sisal, and jute being adnutte'd free of duty. Hemp is 
grown in the blue-grass region, but the pHsluct has fallen from 21,CXX),000 pounds to 

4.000. 000 pounds. Mr. Nall does not think that all the falling off is due to the com- 
ptition of foreign hemp, l>ecause hurley tolmcco took up a good tleal of the hemp 
land; but the farmers complain that they can not compete with the Sisal hemp and 
Manila hemp or jute and jute butts, introduced free of dutv. The reduction from 

21.000. 000 to 4,000,000 or 6,000,000 pounds has not increased the price, but has prob- 
ably kept it from falling flat. The Kentucky-grown hemp went to New Y ork, Boston, 
etc., and was used for cordage and domestic twine. Mr. Nall thinks the demand was 
diminished by the invention of iron ties for cotton. A great deal of hemp tow was 
once used for making cheap twine and ro|>e for binding wheat and baling cotten, but 
it is not now used for those purposes. There has been a substitution of Sisal and 
Manila hemp, especially for twine binders; and jute is used for twine and jute butts 
for bagging. For binaing twine the Kentucky hemp ha.s lieen sniiersedod by the 
Sisal, out of which a cheaper twine is made. To this, Mr. Nall thinks, is partially 
due the diminished hemp acreage of Kentucky, affecting injuriously not only the 
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Mr. Hammond, arotton planter of South Carolina, thinkHthatfjccure »Hvinj<fi banks, 
perhaps postal savings banks, would do much to educate and elevate the negro. 
(839.) 

5. Direct election of Senators. — Mr. Jones says the National Grangt^ is in favor of the 
direct election of Senators. Since the ex|>erieiu« of 1899, when legislation was stag- 
nated in many States, there seems to him to be little need for argument. (32. ) 


XIX. TAXATION. 

A. Indirect taxcs.—l. How the tariff affects the farmer, (See also Sheep hua- 
bandry , IX E 3, ]). ccxxxvi; Tariff on mgar ^ X 4, p. cclxxi.)— Professor Bailey, of 
the College of Agriculture in Cornell University, says that the i)rotective tariff is of less 
value to farming than to manufacturing, and this may be one reason of the inequality 
between the two businesses. What benefit the farmer secures from tariff protection 
is largely indirect. Yet “it is difficult to believe that j)rotection can ha assigned as 
a cause of any general agricultural decline, for the farmer has sharwl in whatever 
general pi‘osi)erity the tariff protection may have brought.” (1011.) 

Mr. Nall, (^^mmissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, is of the opinion that agri- 
culture hiis not had some of the advantaj^es of legislation that manufacturing and 
some other lines of business have had — tariff legislation, for instance. He is inclined 
to believe that the tendency of protection has not Ix^en toward the agricultural 
classes. Mr. Nall has always favort*«l reasonable encouragement to other lines of 
business, lx‘lioving that the establishment (»f factories helps the farmers within retu-h 
of them, but he is incline<l to think with the jXMiple of Kentucky that (\)ngress has 
gone a little too far in iiuKst instaiuvs, ami that the tariff duties have had a depressing 
effect on agriculture. (80t). ) 

Mr. Powers knows of no direx't protection to the farmers. To catch certain voters 
a nominal tariff is juit upon certain agricultural prinlucts brought in from other coun- 
tries. It may affect prices a trifle on the border, but generally s|>eaking prices are not 
affected. In so far as the tariff develops home markets and brings people into the 
country, however, it is an indirect protection, without which the farmer would fwl 
the w’orld conqielitioii under very much wome conditions. Mr. Powers says the 
tariff on steel rails is of as little con.‘<equence to-day, when steel rails are exported, as 
the tariff on farm products. ( 1 73. ) 

Mr. 8tockw'Ell, of Ma.'isacliusett.«, says the farmers have been and are generally in 
favor of a protective tariff for the benelit of the p<M)pleand to encourage industries, 
but not to build up oppre.ssi\e combinations of capital and giant monopolies. The 
farmers of New England gain somewhat from the protective tariff on agricultural 
products imjK)r'ed from Canada ami the provinc(‘s, particularly luiy and potatoes; 
and also from the tobacco tariff. Yet, on trie whole, Mr. Shickwell considers jirotec- 
tive legislation injurious to the farmer, increa.'^ing the prices of what he has to buy 
and of labor, thus more than offsetting the advantage he receivc's fromaladter home 
market. (901.) 

Mr. Weoderiiurn, master of the Virginia State (Jrange, does m>t believe in a pro- 
ter'tive tariff. He object.s “ protecting the manufacturer and making the farmer 
pay the bill and letting him scuttle for his price on his product.” If manufacturerH 
are to lie protected, the farmer should have an equal protection that would enable 
him to buy the manufactured pnMlucts. Mr. Wedderburn do(‘H not believe there is 
any farm prcxiuct except wool that has any prohMttion. The duty on tobacco does 
no good because this country exports hunnretls or thousands of pounds for every 
jMund imported. Mr. Weddertmrn is familiar with tla^ fact that there are tariff 
duties on certain agricultural pnxiucts from abroad, but says that in the case of the 
great staples which are ex|Mjrted, such as wheat, a tariff of $5 a bushel would not 
amount to any more than no tariff at all, lx*cause the price is lixwl at Liverpool, the 
central market of the w^orld, and the pri(« paid In thi.H country is the Liverpool ])rice 
less the cost of transportation to Liverpool. The tariff on vegetables practically 
amounts to nothing, liecause transjxirtation is so an important a feature. No tariff 
has been put on cotton, although cotton is imporUid from Egypt in sufficiently laige 
quantities to ‘materially redmre tlie price of sea-island cotton. Mr. Wedderburn 
Ijelieves that if one class of jieople is to lx? protecteil all should be. If there is going 
to be a duty on anything he would favor a duty on long staple cotton. ( 625-627. 631 . ) 

Mr. Wedderburn complains of the high prices thd fanner is obliged to pay lor his 
purchases. He has had to pay for protecU*d priKlucts more than their real value, and 
nas had to sell at prices fixe<I in the world’s markets. There haff been an advance 
of 75 to 80 ]>er cent in 2 years in the priwi of plows, and of every manufactured prod- 
uct, HO far as he is able to discover, coming under the the protective-tariff laws. 
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the support of the county and township governments are levied upon real estate, 
horses, and cattle. There is also a small tax on dogs which goes to reimburse per- 
sons whose sheep have been killed, when it is impossible to find out whose dog did 
the killing. The State returns to the county three-fourths of the tax received on 
money at interest. Property is assessed by elected assessors, and the valuations 
reviseci by the county commissioners, after opportunity for appeal. The township 
boards of road supervisors, school directors, and overseers of the poor fix the amount 
of tax to be levied for roads, schools, and (»re of the poor, reswctively, so that the 
township is maintained by taxes levied by its own officers. The tax for ordinary 
K'hool puriKwes is limited to 10 mills, and there is also a limit for the road tax, but 
the road supervisors can get around it by running the township into debt. Real- 
estate assessments are made once in 3 years. (352, 354. ) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the assessment of real estate in Pennsylvpia varies 
from one-fourth of the value to more than the projierty is worth, ac^cording to the 
judgment of the assessors. He has known of property divided by a township line, 
one part of which was assessed twice as much as the other, though they were as 
nearly alike as possible. The tax rate differs according to the pleasure of the several 
township boanfs. It may reach 30 mills, or it may be only 3 or 4 mills. The county 
rate is fixed by the board of county commissioners, and is usually from 3 to 5 mills. 
The State taxes are fixed by statute. (353. ) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the officers who make the assessments are elected, and 
frequently their intention as to raising or lowering the valuation is known before the 
elet^tion. ' In many cases it is understood that a candidate, if electe<l, will lower valua- 
tions, or if there are large property interests in a locality held by comimratively few 
persons and the large majority of voters hold small amounts of property, the chances 
are that the pledge will bo made that values shall be raiseii. 

Mr. Hamilton believes that 3 assessors, selected because of their good judgment and 
integrity, should be appointed in each township by the court. Then the assessments 
througHout the county should be revised and e<pialized by a body compos^ of one 
man fom each township board of assessors instead of by the coun^ commissioners, 
who have no knowledge of the situation in the various localities. There should be a 
right of apj>eal to the board of county commissioners with opportunity for the 
aggrieved taxpayer and the assessoin to ne heard. (357.) 

0/do.— Mr. Miller, secretary of the State board of agriculture, says that in Ohio 
valuea are fixed by township and district assessors. Real estate is assessed once in 10 
years and personal property annually. Some very incom|)etent men are elected 
assessors, and they doubtless favor their friends sometimes. Apj>eal lies to the county 
l)oard of eq ualization, but appeals are not made, as a rule. Many owners of i ntangible 
property refuse to answer the questions of the assessor, in which case the assessor 
makes such return as he can from the information he can secure and adds 50 \yer cent 
as a penalty. Most owners of intangible pwperty let this stand, but often a property 
owner makes affidavit that it is too high and makes his own returns, which is m many 
casea ac(»pted. A tax commission rectmtly found that a verv considerable part of 
the intan^blc property was not placed on the tax rolls. Mr. Miller thinks the trouble 
is laxity in the execution of the law. (fill, 612.) 

Mr. Miller says that Ohio has for a lew years past had a tax-inquisitor law. The 
counties are authorized to employ a man to investigate the holdings of the citizens of 
the county, and if he finds that tliev have been escaping taxation report the amount 
to the auditor. I^arge amounts of property have wen discovered through these 
inquisitors. Mr. Miller thinks Ohio nas no State inspection of taxes, but there is a 
State Board of Equalization. -(612.) 

Jttimm. — Mr. Burke testifies that the taxation of personal property in Illinois is 
governed by a new law. The taxpayer renders his own statement on a schedule, 
subject to revision by the board of review. Taxation of personal property was 
increased about 46 or 47 per cent by this law. (195. ) 

Mr. W iLsoN testifies that land is assessed in Illinois every 2 years, and new improve- 
ments m^ be added each year. ( 248. ) 

North Dakota, — Mr. Prom says that in North Dakota property is valued by the 
assessor, and then a levy is maite to meet the expenses of the different counties. 
The tax is supposed to be on the actual value of the property. It is upon the assessed 
value, which is a great deal below the actual value. (791. ) 

South Dakota. — Mr. Greeley says the aim in South Dakota seems to be to assess 
property at about two-thirds the value, or possibly less. The rate of taxation is fixed 
by the counW board, and the assessments are equalized by the State Board of Equali- 
zation. (935.) 

Maryland.-^m. Aobr says there is no regtilar peric^ for general reappraisement 
m Maryland, and the only general assessment within 20 years was that of 1897, 
During the r^lnr assessments only new improvements are noted. 
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Mr. Acer illuHtrat^H the working? of thia aystein as follows: “ When I first came to 
Hyattsvflle I ha«l 20 cows and 3 hfnws. The treasurer came and took down the 
amount of stock I had. I i»aid tax on that for 10 or 15 years, while I had double 
that amount a go<vl deal of the time.” (111,112.) 

Virginia. — Mr. WnDDERBintx thinks the State tax in Virginia is Ijetween 40 and 50 
cents on $100. The total tax in Fairfax (\mnty is alxait $1.30; in Alexandria 
County it is in the neigh borhoo<l of $2. The county tax is levied l)y the board of 
8upervist)rs, all of whom are farmers in Fairfax County. Property is asses.sed once 
in 5 years, very reasonably and low. The State tax is oipially borne by all the prop- 
erty of the State; no di.scrimination is allowed under the eoiL^itntion, A committee 
recently sent out circulars for Information about the amount of taxation levied in the 
various counties and townships of Virginia. Ketunis were received from about 33 
counties, showing that the taxes for county and township expenses in these counties 
were very nearly $1,00(1,(KX) — nearly three times as great as in any 33 counties in 
North Carolina.' Mr. Wedderburir thinks there an^ too many ofiiceholders. At 
Fairfax Court-house there is a county treasurer, a board of supervisors, magistrates, 

2 assessors, and other officials. (621. ) 

Mr. Wedderbiirn thinks taxation the burning <piestion in Virginia, and the real 
reason for calling the constitutional convention. He thinks the convention would 
not ha\'e bmi called on account of the suffrage (piestion alone. The strongt^st white 
district went strongest against the constitutional convention, and the strongest black 
district went strongest for it. (621,622.) 

Wed Virginia. — Mr. Clou an testifies that the rate of State taxation in West Vir- 
ginia is 35 cents on $100. The <*ounty rate is fixed by the county court, ('omposerl of 
three elected Commissioners. In Berkeley County the county tax is 45 cents. The 
heaviest tax is a district-school tax, fixed by the school commissioners. There is 
also a road tax laid by the county court but levied on the districts according to their 
needs. One district may {my 10Vent.s another 15, and anotlnu’ 20. (509.) 

AVnfmiv/.— Mr. Nall says the Kentucky rfile is to value property for what it would 
bring at a fair voluntarv sale. The assessor is looked after by the board of supervis- 
ors in each county, an<l there i.s al.'jo a State Boanl of Ftiualization. Until recently 
the railroads have largely escape<l taxation, but since they have been put into the 
hands of the Mlroad Commission the 4 *e is not much complaint on that score. 
(811.) 

North (^Wm/bcL—Mr. White thinks the taxes are fair and equitabli^ in North (Wo- 
lina. There is an income tax on salaries ami wages which sonn^ have grumbled 
alnait, but Mr, White thinks it nothing more than right. (432. ) 

Tennrme and Mr. Norfi.eet testifies that the rate of taxation is over 

3 fK^r cent in Memphis an<l about 3 rK‘r cent on agricultural lands in the Delta. In 
the front counties about 17 mills constitute the levee tax, and the remaining 1.”) the 
State and county tax. Open land is assessed at $8 to $12 j>er acre. There is also an 
acreage tax of 5 cents an acre. (489. ) 

Veaert lands in Co/i/wnio.— Mr. N a ftzoek testifies that the desert lands of Califor- 
nia are valued at an extixmielv low rate, hut he thinks they are usuidly taxed in pro- 
portion to their value with otlicr property. (951. ) 

2. Taxation of mortgages. — Vermont. — 5lr. Scear testifies that there has l)een a 
great deal of dissatisfaction in Veniiont during the past <lecade over the taxation 
both of mortgages and of mortgaged real estate. This double taxati«ui is a heavy 
burden uuKm the farmers who are in debt for their holdings. (407. ) 

Wed \lr(jinia.~^lr. Clohan, a farmer of West Virginia, declares emphatically that 
taxation is the most serious matter the fanners have to contend with. The practic’e 
in West Virginia is to make real estate l)ear the whole burden of taxes. If a man buys 
a farm for $10,000 and j)nts only $2,5(X) into it, he mast at once pay taxes on the 
whole value of the farm. When the fanner Iwrrows money hi‘ has to pay 6 or 7 iwr 
cent, because the lender will tell him he has to pay 1 J cents county tax, and must 
put up the interest to cover that amount. As a matter of fact, though the laws call 
for the listing of evidences of indebtedness, they are not liste<l. The asst'ssor is gen- 
erally a candidate for reelection, and does not want the enmity of the money lender, 
who is generally an influential man. When the assessor finds the creditors they 
refuse to list their notes and swurities, and he can not levy a tax on not(?a and mort- 
^gi'S unless he can see them. When the asseswjr comes to Mr. Clohan’s farm, Mr. 
Clohan says to him: “There are the horses, there are the cows and everything; you 
value them;" but a man does not o\m\ his desk ajid show his mortgages, notes, and 
lionds. The farmer pays the tax on real estate, and ])ay8 the tax over again to the 
lender. (598, 599.) 

Ohio.—Mr. Miller, of Ohio, says “the owners of the intan^ilfle property actually 
own their property, while the man who pays the taxes on his real estate is paying 
for the privilege of calling it his own at some future time." (613. ) 
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8. Taxation of oorporatloni.--jElrmpiion of the telephone monopoly in MassaehvseUe,^ 
Mr. Stockwbll testifies that by the charter granted by Massach^tts to the tele- 
phone company many years ago the stock is exempted irom taxation to the amount 
of about 150,000,000. The company protects its monopoly by covering the ground 
so that nobody else can get a foothold. The ground is so well covered that compel 
ing companies can not oner sufficient inducements so that cities will allow a second 
line of appliances. A competing company has been laying wires in Boston, but when 
they attempted to gcit the same right in Worcester the conditions were so hard that 
they had to give it up. Mr. StocKwell thinks it the duty of the State or nation to 
cease co protect any corporation which receives an undue proportion of the profit of 
that protection and does not share it with the people. Mr. Stock well s impre^ion is 
tliat certain industries exjiort products and sell them abroad at a lower price than at 
home. In such- cases he says the tariff should be taken off. and if exemption from 
taxation has been granted it should lie revoked. (897, 898.) « ^ t 

Amesed value of the property of corporaikm in New York. — Mr. Dbyo, ^<^mry of 
the Board of Tax Commissioners of New York, says that he has succeeded in se^ 
arating the assessments of the property of corporations from other assessment^ and 
finds the proportion surprisingly small, ranging from 12 per tjent of all a^ssed val- 
ues in New York County to 31 iier cent in Schenectady, and averaging 14J per cent 
for the State. This includes steam railroads, 3.47 jier cent; street railroads, 1.6 per 
cent; telephone and telegraph companies, 0.25 per cent; gas, electric-light, and power 
companies, 1.15 per cent; banks, 2.73 per cent; and miscellaneous, 5.33 per cent 
( 1000 .) 

^ Mode of assesment in Ohio.— Mr. Miller testifies that in Ohio each railroad coi^ 
ration is assessed by a Ixiard tjomposed of the auditors of the counties through which 
the railroad extends. The practice is to assess the company so much a mile for 
the main track, so much a mile for side tracks, so much for termini and improve- 
ments, and so much a mile for rolling stock. Mr. Miller does not think this is an 
e(]ui table method of taxation as it is conducteii, and believes in a general rather than 
in a local method of taxing railroads. He thinks the Nichols law applied to rail- 
roads would be very much more successful than the present law. (613.) 

The Indiana plan.— Mr. Aaron Jones says the railways in Indiana liave always 
been taxcnl on the value of their property, but alxiut 10 years ago the new plan was 
liegun of having that value ascertained by the State Board of Equalization and appor- 
tioned among the separate localities. The effect has been to increase the rail^y 
asw^ssments from $66,206,000 to $161,039,000. The actual stdling value of the visible 
property is sought by taking account of the market value of the capital, the eamngs, 
etc. Every minute item of property owned by the railways must be scheduled. 
The witness considers this system just and satisfactory. 

Palace cars, telegraph and telephone lines are assessed in essentially the same 
manner, and the assessment has lieen laigely increaseil by doing so. (i^, 36.) 

Mr. Brigham says the valuation of railways in Indiana is almut double per mile 
that in Ohio. Pennsylvania raises practically all its State revenue from corporations; 
there is no direct State tax on land. (16.) 

4, OoonpatioiL tax in Pennsylvania. — Mr, Hamilton says there is an occupation tax 
in Pennsylvania, levied under the assumption that the constitution forbids taxing 
ex<;ept under a classification, so that the tax must be low enough to make it posable 
for the most impecunious lawyer, for instance, to pay it. In a certain county law- 
yers are put down at $250, and if the rate is 1 mill the lawyer is taxed 25 centa 
though his income may be $10,000 or $20,000. In this county physicians are taxed 
at $200; ministers at $75; county superintendents at $250; professors of colleges 
academies at $250; superintendents of high schools at $200; common-school teachers 
at^O; merchants at $200; shopkeepers at $100; clerks at $100; mechanics at $100; 
apprentices at $50; bosses and foremen at $75; civil engineers at $250; suiyeyors ^ 
$150; bank presidents at $400; bank cashiers at $250; county officers at $250; presi- 
dent judge at $300. The law |?ives the president judra a salary of $4,000. Fanners 
do not pay an occupation tax in Pennsylvania. (353r) . 

Mr. Hamilton thinks it would be possible under the constitution of Pennsylvania 
to classify occupations according to the amount of business done or the income, 
(355.) 

C. Taxation of afrleultural property .—l. Overtaxation of the flfcmar.~ 

Mr. Powers says there Is no question that the farmer, of all classes m the unitw 
States, has the least chance of escaping taxation. In New York State the city people 
pay, in proportion to their wealth and ability, only one-third of what the counvy 
people do; and it is but just that laige sums are reised in the cities to support the 
country schools. Taxation in cities involves heavier expenses than are common in 
the country, but the people paying them have special advantages. There are many 
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socalled taxes in cities— as for sidewalks, water, and sewers— charged against the 
abutting property, which are really not taxes, but investments under the name of 
taxes. (185.) , 

Mr. George, of Chicago, thinks that the farmers of the United States pay consid* 
erably more than their fair share of taxes, their visible assets being subject to assess- 
ment at all times. , (221 . ) 

Mr. W. H. Burke, editor of the Farmer’s Voice, says that in cities property is 
hidden, but the property of the farmer is visible. An average Chicago man worth 
ostensibly 1*10,000 will spend more money in a month than a farmer worth $10,000 
will in a year. He will have more personal property than the farmer will, but much 
of it will be so minute as to escape the assessor. Even where jiroperty can not be 
hidden, Mr. Burke thinks there are good grounds for believing that assessors are 
influenced in their estimates. He has known the property of the rullman Car Com- 
pany to be assessc^d ridiculously low. (194.) 

Referring to a series of articles published in the Chicago Times early in 1897, show- 
ing inetjualities and discriminations in assessments, Mr. Burke says the assessed val- 
uation of Chicago at that time was about $77,000,000 less than in 1878, when the 
population was only about :150,000. (200.) 

Sir. Burke cites a pamphlet by Mr. Lawson Purdy as authority for the following 
statement: In Monroe County, N. Y., containing the city of Rochester, the 
assessed valuation of real estate is more than double that of Oneida County, though 
the personal property aasessmeiit in Oneida County is nearly double that of Monroe 
County. In the four citv counties of Missouri personal projH*rty amounts to 15 per 
cent of the total a.H.«essed valuation, and in the remainder of the State 29!; per cent. 
In St. Ixmis perscinal property amounts to 14 J jier cent of the total valiiati»)n, and in 
Camden County, a typical farming county, it amounts to 87 jair cent. Mr. Purdy is 
quoted as saving that it does not appear that taxes on ja'rsonal property lienefit the 
farmers in Mis.souri. (TOS, 194.) 

Professor Uavencort says all the farmer’s property is oi)en to instHJction. The 
assessor is one of his near neighlKirs, who knows exactly how much land and per- 
sonal property he has, and what it is worth. As an a'^easor, Prof(*ssor Davenport 
has succeerled in finding a $100 note, which would Ih* ridiculous in a citv. He says 
it is much more difficult to get at the personal property of any other profession than 
that of a typical farmer. (220. ) 

Mr. Norfleet, a cotton tactor of Memphis, thinks there is not much ground for 
the claim that real-estate taxes are heavier in the country than in the towns, but 
the personal property of farmers is more exposed, and they i)ay more fully on what 
they own than those pursuing other occupations. Sja‘aking with spiu ial reference 
to Slississippi and Tennessee, he says proiierty is asst^ss(*<l on the same basis in city 
and country, at about 40 to 60 per cent of the value (perhaj)s about one-third in some 
instances), according to th(j constaentiousiieKsof the owner and his particular friend- 
ship w ith the a.««8es8or. (489. ) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, thinks the farmer is taxtid relatively 
too high, but the amount of c‘xce.ss is so sinall as compared with the earning power 
of the investment that it can scarcely be regarded as contributing, in any large 
depee, to agricultural decline. (1011.) 

New EngUivxi.— Mr. B.wiiELDmi believes that farm pnmerty in Nc\v England is 
assesseii at higher rates than city and village property. Many farms remain on the 
tax listat rates fixed many years ago, when they were more fertileand valuable. (43. ) 

It seems very clear to Dr. Crowell that the rate of taxation on farms in many 
States is too high. In Massachusetts farm land is asHe.sse<i at $1,000 which will sell 
for $600 or $700, so that the rate of taxation is much higher than where property 
sells a gorxl deal above its tax valuation; consequently [leople are not going to inve^ 
itirural real estate. Dr. Crowell thinks real estate, especially rural real estate, is 
bearing too laige a burden of taxation. (341 . ) 

Mr. Stockwell says the fann is seen and taxed; there is no escape; but probably 
from 1,500 to 2,000 millions of intangible wealth esca^ies taxation in Massachusetts. 
If this were remedied it wopld lower the taxation of the farm very greatly. The 
double burden falls on the proiJuctive industries, and most heavilvon the farmer. 

The school tax is not entirely for the benefit of the town, but oi the State, and the 
roads are not entirely for the fienefit of the town, but of the traveling public; yet 
the taxes for these purpoe^ are on the town. The removal of industries, popula- 
tion, and wealth maKes this a heavy burden. 

Mr. Stockwell says Massachusetts has the best corporation laws ot any State, and 
honest returns are enforcer!; but Massachusetts people desiring watered stock or a 
little fraud step into the adjoining States and wme back with a Maine, Delaware, or 
the New Jersey charter. ^ Massachusetts business is carried on in Massachusetts 
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cities and towns free from control of the State tax commissioner, and contributing 
nothing, though receiving all the advantages and protection of the laws of the State. 

These, Mr. Stockwell says, are three of the ways in which taxation has fallen very 
heavily on the farmers. (8&1, 889. ) 

Mr. Stockwell adds that in the western part of Massachusetts the ordinaiy farmers 
dependent upon their farm crops have been found to be really oppressed by taxation, 
because wealthy residents demand so many improvements and the town is obliged 
to do so much. The farmers are proud of the town, but want some relief from the 
taxation that i.s driving them away, I^nox is a great summer resort for wealthy New 
York people, but Mr. Stockwell thinks the real estate valuation has not increased 
in consequence of their improvements as it should have done. (889, .890.) 

Mr. Stockwell testifies that real estate in the farming communities of Massmthu- 
setts is in some cases valued for more than it would bring at forced sale. (889. ) 

Mr. Stockwell says there is no greater crime in Massachusetts than the exemption 
of the rich and the double taxation of the i)oor. There are indirect taxes— tariff 
duties and trust mono|)olies— and direct taxes caused by the exemption of $16,000,000 
of wealth. Mr. Stockwell quotes a well-known gentleman as saying, “The poor 
always have paid the taxes and they always will.” (889, 898. ) 

Neu! York. — Mr. Deyo, secretory of the New York Board of Tax 
says that the only sul>di visions of his State for purposes f)f taxati< 
towns. There is no separation of farm lands from village property. While the 
local assessors generally de(!lare that, they assess pnqx^rty at its full value, this is not 
accepted as a fact. The State Isjard equalizes asscissments for State taxes, according 
to the proportions which the assesstM I values Iniar to the real values, as nearly aa 
they can be ascertained. It is the opinion of the commissioners that farm property 
is generally assessed more nearly at ito real value than city property. The reai^n is 
Indieveil to i)e that farm lands have greatly declined in value. It is also l)elieved 
that pr(q)erty w'orth, say, from $1,000 to $5,000 is assessed most nearly at full value, 
an<l that the* more expensive buildings, both residences and manufacturing or busi- 
ness pr()p(n*ty, usually bear the low'est relative assessment, both in the city and in 
the country. (999,1000. ) 

In reply to a questi(*n (tom'erning the taxation of agricultural proi>erty, Mr. Norris, 
master of tlie New York State Orange, expresses the opinion that landed property 
pays an unfair tax as compared with jiersonal property, real estate being visible, 
while money is put into the form of Iximls or concealed. He thinks the fault is 
largely in the enforcement of the law. (326,331.) 

Mr.* Norris says there has perhaps been as much discussion of taxation in the 
granges of New York as of any one subject. The farmers are of one mind that 
land pays an unfair projKirtion of the taxes. Some are in favor of exempting i)er- 
sonal property, but others favor taxing it. (329.) 

Mr. Buhkk refers to an incpiiry into taxation as affecting farmers in four counties 
of New York, instituted by the United States Department of Agriculture in 1896, 
which showed that the farmers bear a large projmrtion of the taxes. (193.) 

Mr. WiKTiN(} does not think that the fanners in New York are disproportionately 
taxed. The average farm of 100 aiTes pays a tax not exceerling $25. He dexjs^ not 
think that this amount can make the difference l)etween good times and hard times 
to the owner of such a farm. (994.) 

Professor Bailky, of (Cornell University, quotes a letter from a representative New 
York farmer, in which it is stated that an ordinary farm of 100 acres haa to pay taxes 
amounting to not far from $70.a year. (1007. ) 

New Jermj. — According to Mr. Dye, secretary of the New' Jersey State Board of 
Agriculture, the methods of assessing property in tlifferent parts oi New Jersey are 
lacking in uniformity, although the State board of taxation, which was recently estab- 
lished, had an important influence in reducing this evil. Practically all farm prd|^ 
erty is assessed while other forms of property escape. The taxation of corporations 
of different kinds has been sufficient since 1884 to cover the expenses of State govern- 
ment, except the State school tax, but the lot^l taxpayers do not profit by this tax. 
There is a project now on hand, in view of the increase of State taxes, to distribute 
part of them among the counties. The average tax rate for all classes of governments in 
the State in 1897 was $1 . 78 per $100. In the urlmn counties, where the average ass^- 
ment is 60 per cent of the tnie value, the rate was $2.13; in the agricultural counties, 
where the property is assessed at full value, the average w'as $1.26. (90, 91. ) 

Mr. Coles considers the tax laws about as equitable as they can be made, but com- 
plains that some officers do not do their full duty in executing them, so that some- 
times taxes are not properly equalized. Everything in agriculture can be seen by 
the assessor, while in some other occupations the property can be concealed. (126,) 

Mr. Ketchum, of Mercer County, N. J., says tne valuation of farm land in that 
county is higher than that of city property. In some instances a hardship results 
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from the farmer’s own persistence in putting too high a value on his property. He 
does not reconcile himself to the shrinkage in values, especially if his farm is for 
sale. On the other hand, some farm land is occasionally ratM toq low by the assessor, 
espwially if he wants to be reelet^ted. The rate of taxation of agricultural property 
varies from $1.38 to $1.45, as compared with alx)ut $2.60 in Trenton. ( 134. ) 

Penmylvania. — Mr., Hamilton lielieves that real estate holders, including farmers, 
are taxM out of all pro[X)rtion to other classes of business men in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hamilton thinks that real estate bears too much taxation, and that some other 
things are taxed too lightly. With the development of busincis most of the people 
are employed and receive salaries, some of them very large, and the amount of their 
tax is almost nothing. Mr. Hamilton knows of men who get salaries of $5,000 a 
year whose road tax is 75 cents, while a common day laborer in the same (commu- 
nity pays a road tax of $1.80. There are judges of courts who g(^t salaries of $4,000 
or $5,000 who pay a tax of $300, while a man who owns a house worth $2,000 or 
$3,000 will be taxed upon its full value, though he may have no income whatever 
and may l>e in debt for the property. Merchants who do a large business pay almost 
no tax on their (xjcupation. The tax on a fann property worth $f>,0(K), at a 10-mill 
rate, is $60 a war, though the farmer’s income from the investment, after his own 
labor is paid for, would perhaiw not lie over $300, and if there is a failure of croj)8 
the tax must come out of the original property or other funds. A man with a salary 
of $5,000 a year would my only $3 as a Khmill tax on his occupation. The salaricMl 
man who invests his salary in a mortgage on a farm ))ay8 a 4-mill tax to the State, 
and if he puts his money into a fann he will pay, on an average, a 10-niill tax. The 
effect of the difference is to keep men from buying farms. Mr. ilumilton says it 
was ecpiitahle at the origin of the Government to make nal estate lH*ar the Imrdens 
of government, but the system has not Ijeen adjusted to meet new conditions. (355, 
356.) 

Mr. Hamilhjn says that'in 1890 Secretary Kdge, of the Pennsylvania State Hoard 
of Agriculture, collected statistics of ac'tual salesof farm property in the State and the 
tax paid by each piece of projKirtv. The nuinlKT of farms returned was 556 in 48 
counties; they had lieen sold for $4,225,805, and paid a tax of $40,282.65. The mte, 
not deducting the tax on fann animals, which is (*omj)aratively insignifi(!ant, was 
9.50 mills, and after dedmrting the i)ersonarproperty was 8.(>6 mills. Mr. Hamilton at 
that time made an examination of a county, omitting the Ixiroughs, and found that 
the taxation on the £u*tual value of tlu^ property, iiuiluding horses and cattle, was 9.9 
mills. In 1891 the secn^tary of the State Imard of agricnltiire collected statistics noon 
8,081 farms, the estimated value amounting to $51,525,929 and the taxes paid to 
$440,317,96. In 1894 the propi^rty on the list was increased to 19,719 farms, and in 
1895, 24,734, the total value being $151,529,458 and the total tax $1,250,847.17, or 8 3 
mills. Examination by a different methcMl sliowtsl that rt^al (\state in Pennsylvania, 
in country and city, at that time paid alxjut 15 mills. (354. ) 

Ofcio.— Mr. Miia.ek, st‘(‘retary of the Ohio State Board of Agrieultims says th(i 
laws of Ohio require that all property shall lie taxed at its acrtual vahu*, hut it is gen- 
erally undersUxii that projierty is not a‘<.se.«sed for all it would })ring under the most 
favorable conditions, Mr. Miller has no doubt that the farmers of the State pay an 
uildue proportion of taxes, }>ecaus(5 securities are not pUieed on the tax list, while the 
farmeirs property is expensed to view and can not escape the assessor’s eycj. (611. ) 

Mr. Brigham believes that farmers pay relativt ly much more taxes than other 
classes. The real estate itself in the country is usually assessed higher |han in the 
cities, especially where the same officer or authority makes the assessments in l)oth. 
Certam wealthy taypayers in the town usually see to it that a man is chosen as 
assessor who will lie inclined to favor town projierty. 

Personal property of farmers is assessed at from 40 to 50 per cent of its true value 
iiirOhio, while other fonns of personal prop<;rt.y, mercbaiulise, Ixinds and mortgages, 
bank property, etc., probably are not assessed alnive 15 per cent. This is not because 
the farmer is more honest, but liecause he can not secrete his property. It is not 
pretended in Ohio that any proiierty is assessed at its full value; the assc^ssment at' 
the best is only from 40 to 75 jier cent. But the fanmjr’s i)erHonal property is almost 
all visible, and he is required to swear to a minute statement of his ijossessions. The 
assessor knows fairly well the value of the different articles. The merchant, on the 
other hand, gives a rough sum for his assessment,- and usually very much lielow the 
true value of his stock, and the assessor is incompetent to correct it. Manufacturers 
of Ohio, under the law itself, were formerly exempt Trom taxation on their products 
on han<i. It was shown a few years ago that some of the strong Stiite banks were 
assessed at less than $2,000. National banks ran not escape so largely, since their 
bobks are open, but the courts in certain cases have held that their property could 
not be at a higher rate than property around them. (14, 17. ) 
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Indiana.— M.r. Jones confirms the opinions of Mr. Brigham as to the relatively 
excessive taxation of agricultural property, referring especially to the State of Indiana. 
He adds that the schedules of questions used in assessing personal property apply 
especially to farm property and are less detailed as to other classes. A uniform 
method of assessing personal property is desirable. Much evasion of taxation is justi- 
fied by the taxpayers on the ground that assessments are so uneoual. If a note is 
turneti in at all it will naturally be at its full value, while merchandise, etc., are con- 
fessedly assessed much below real value. Taxes would be lowered by one-third if all 
property were asseswHl. Wealthy men do not always escape taxation, but securities 
of (lifferent kinds, which they largely hold, are frequently exempt from taxation or 
are not diwovered. 

The farmers are often without representation on State boards of equalization, and 
yet those boards are more familiar with the value of farm lands than of city property, 
and assess it too high. (34, 36. ) 

Illinois— yir. WiieoN, master of the Illinois State Grange, says the farmers of Illi- 
nois are not satisfied with the system of taxation. The farmers are paying the greater 
part of th(‘, taxes — probably 78 or 79 per (tent. The farmer can not conceal any prop- 
erty even if he is so incline(i; itisall out under the assessor’s eye. The formers are not 
great money lenders, and their surplus is generally invested in real estate, stock, or 
something visible. The farmer gives an itemized acttount of all his property, and he 
is about the only man who does. The assessor asks the number of horses, cattle, 
liogH, and cliickeiis, wherctas in the (tity or village he asks the merchants the amount 
of their mcnthandise in one (|uestion. The bankers nearly escape personal property 
taxation. Mr. Wilson thinks if one man itemizes his property every other man 
hould do HO. (247, 248.) 

Mhmenota.—Mr. Hanley Iwlieves farmers pay much more in taxes than they 
should, as (compared with other industricjs. As a rej)re8entative of the formers before 
the Minnesota State board of equalization, he found that leading merchants and 
jobbers who were rated at $1,009,000 and carried $750,000 insurance stated that 
$05,000 was all tliat they ought to pay taxes on. They said, “If you tax us, you will 
driven us out of this State.’’ (278.) 

South Ik(kot(t.—y\r. Greeley, of South Dakota, knows of no intention that the 
farmer nhould l)e overtaxed, but says all the former has can be seen, and for that 
reason he pays more nearly on what he has than one who has his money invested 
otherwise. Many farme's {(jcl that they are unfairly taxed. (935.) 

Maryhmd. — Mr. Aoeu thinks agricultural pro})erty in Maryland and other States 
bears a heavier taxation in proportion to i)rofit8 than any other property, because it 
is all visible, and a great deal of invisible property is never taxe* He believes many 
men will perjure themselvcH in returning their proi^erty for taxation when they would 
not ill any other ca.‘<e. (111.) 

Virgim(U—^\ r. W eddekiiuhn, master of the Virginia State Grange, says the formers 
in Virginia pay what would be called in other States a low tax rate. His opinion is 
that the farmer has t he best of it, as compared with the merchant and manufacturer. 
Mr. Wedderburn does not believe in the Vii^ginia system of licenses and taxes on 
manufactures. ( 62 1 . ) 

Kentucky.— U t. Nall considers the Kentucky tax law sufficient, but says the 
administration of it has failed to bear equally upon farming lands and other property. 
The farmer’s land lies before the assessor, and is very apt to he assessed up to its full 
value, while a great deal of corporate and invisible property has escaped; but investijra- 
tions are now bringing these oyt, and the evil may be corrected. The answers to Mr. 
Nall’s inquiry on the subject indicate that agricultural lands bear more than their 
just proportion of taxation. (811.) 

South Carolina.— Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that the 
present weight of taxation on agricultural property is three or four times as great as it 
WM a generation or more ago. The burden is endured without rebellion only because 
it is distributed among smal 1 tax payers who do not realize it. “A cham of $1 poll tax 
and of $1 road tax is collected from a negro who has not a change o1 clothes, upon 
the i)enalty of putting him on the chain gang if it is not paid. The assessment valua- 
tion of property is preposterous, unequal, and unjust. When made by local boards 
of asses^rs all sorts of favoritism is shown.” (827, 828. ) 

Oeor^.—M.r. Hale declares that in Georgia and evervwhere else real estate pays 
more than its share of taxation. The taxation of agricultural property in Gleoi^ is 
on a par with other real estate. The rate of taxation is moKierate. Mr. Hale sug- 
that it might be better if more taxes were raised and used for the public b^efit. 

Mr. Peek says taxes on forms are pretty heavy in Georgia. The rate Is about 
mills, and nothing on the form can escape taxation. The assessments geneially com- 
pare very well with the cash value. (460.) 
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from the farmer’s own persistence in putting too high a value on his property. He 
does not reconcile himself to the shrinkage in values, especially if his farm is for 
sale. On the other hand, some farm land is occasionally ratM toq low by the assessor, 
espwially if he wants to be reelet^ted. The rate of taxation of agricultural property 
varies from $1.38 to $1.45, as compared with alx)ut $2.60 in Trenton. ( 134. ) 

Penmylvania. — Mr., Hamilton lielieves that real estate holders, including farmers, 
are taxM out of all pro[X)rtion to other classes of business men in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hamilton thinks that real estate bears too much taxation, and that some other 
things are taxed too lightly. With the development of busincis most of the people 
are employed and receive salaries, some of them very large, and the amount of their 
tax is almost nothing. Mr. Hamilton knows of men who get salaries of $5,000 a 
year whose road tax is 75 cents, while a common day laborer in the same (commu- 
nity pays a road tax of $1.80. There are judges of courts who g(^t salaries of $4,000 
or $5,000 who pay a tax of $300, while a man who owns a house worth $2,000 or 
$3,000 will be taxed upon its full value, though he may have no income whatever 
and may l>e in debt for the property. Merchants who do a large business pay almost 
no tax on their (xjcupation. The tax on a fann property worth $f>,0(K), at a 10-mill 
rate, is $60 a war, though the farmer’s income from the investment, after his own 
labor is paid for, would perhaiw not lie over $300, and if there is a failure of croj)8 
the tax must come out of the original property or other funds. A man with a salary 
of $5,000 a year would my only $3 as a Khmill tax on his occupation. The salaricMl 
man who invests his salary in a mortgage on a farm ))ay8 a 4-mill tax to the State, 
and if he puts his money into a fann he will pay, on an average, a 10-niill tax. The 
effect of the difference is to keep men from buying farms. Mr. ilumilton says it 
was ecpiitahle at the origin of the Government to make nal estate lH*ar the Imrdens 
of government, but the system has not Ijeen adjusted to meet new conditions. (355, 
356.) 

Mr. Hamilhjn says that'in 1890 Secretary Kdge, of the Pennsylvania State Hoard 
of Agriculture, collected statistics of ac'tual salesof farm property in the State and the 
tax paid by each piece of projKirtv. The nuinlKT of farms returned was 556 in 48 
counties; they had lieen sold for $4,225,805, and paid a tax of $40,282.65. The mte, 
not deducting the tax on fann animals, which is (*omj)aratively insignifi(!ant, was 
9.50 mills, and after dedmrting the i)ersonarproperty was 8.(>6 mills. Mr. Hamilton at 
that time made an examination of a county, omitting the Ixiroughs, and found that 
the taxation on the £u*tual value of tlu^ property, iiuiluding horses and cattle, was 9.9 
mills. In 1891 the secn^tary of the State Imard of agricnltiire collected statistics noon 
8,081 farms, the estimated value amounting to $51,525,929 and the taxes paid to 
$440,317,96. In 1894 the propi^rty on the list was increased to 19,719 farms, and in 
1895, 24,734, the total value being $151,529,458 and the total tax $1,250,847.17, or 8 3 
mills. Examination by a different methcMl sliowtsl that rt^al (\state in Pennsylvania, 
in country and city, at that time paid alxjut 15 mills. (354. ) 

Ofcio.— Mr. Miia.ek, st‘(‘retary of the Ohio State Board of Agrieultims says th(i 
laws of Ohio require that all property shall lie taxed at its acrtual vahu*, hut it is gen- 
erally undersUxii that projierty is not a‘<.se.«sed for all it would })ring under the most 
favorable conditions, Mr. Miller has no doubt that the farmers of the State pay an 
uildue proportion of taxes, }>ecaus(5 securities are not pUieed on the tax list, while the 
farmeirs property is expensed to view and can not escape the assessor’s eycj. (611. ) 

Mr. Brigham believes that farmers pay relativt ly much more taxes than other 
classes. The real estate itself in the country is usually assessed higher |han in the 
cities, especially where the same officer or authority makes the assessments in l)oth. 
Certam wealthy taypayers in the town usually see to it that a man is chosen as 
assessor who will lie inclined to favor town projierty. 

Personal property of farmers is assessed at from 40 to 50 per cent of its true value 
iiirOhio, while other fonns of personal prop<;rt.y, mercbaiulise, Ixinds and mortgages, 
bank property, etc., probably are not assessed alnive 15 per cent. This is not because 
the farmer is more honest, but liecause he can not secrete his property. It is not 
pretended in Ohio that any proiierty is assessed at its full value; the assc^ssment at' 
the best is only from 40 to 75 jier cent. But the fanmjr’s i)erHonal property is almost 
all visible, and he is required to swear to a minute statement of his ijossessions. The 
assessor knows fairly well the value of the different articles. The merchant, on the 
other hand, gives a rough sum for his assessment,- and usually very much lielow the 
true value of his stock, and the assessor is incompetent to correct it. Manufacturers 
of Ohio, under the law itself, were formerly exempt Trom taxation on their products 
on han<i. It was shown a few years ago that some of the strong Stiite banks were 
assessed at less than $2,000. National banks ran not escape so largely, since their 
bobks are open, but the courts in certain cases have held that their property could 
not be at a higher rate than property around them. (14, 17. ) 
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Mr. Hale believes there should be a uniform law in every State requiring the 
listing of all property once a year, under a very severe penalty. (387. ) 

Mr. Norris thinks that all classes of property should liear as nearly as possible an 
equitable proportion of taxes, either by a listing system or some other system. (326. ) 

Mr. Hanley believes in taxing every article of property, visible or invisible, on its 
full (^ash value. He proixises that certificates of stock should not be transferable as 
legal assets unless stampeil to show that the tax has lieen paid upon them. He 
believes uniform legislation necessary, l>ecause for individual States to undertake 
such taxation would drive people to ether States. (278. ) 

Mr. Milt.er says there are in Ohio a good many fanners’ clubs which discuss tax- 
ation and other questions pertaining to agriculture. The farmers' organizations 
very genemlly believe that franchises and intangible property should be placed on 
the tax duplicate at their actual value. Mr. Miller believes that intangible projierty 
should be assessed acc<^)rding to its earning capacity. (613. ) 

Mr. NoRPLEEr is of the opinion that a very low rate of taxation snould be fixed 
on personal property, so that it would come to the surface and be assessed. (489. ) 

Mr. Bltrke thinks it a human impossibility to prevent de(‘eit, perjury, and fraud 
under the present mixed system of taxation. The system is too confusing; no one 
mind is capable of grasping it. State oflicers might accomplish something, how- 
ever, by consultation and adopting the best measures possible. (200.) 

AppohUnient of axurmors.—Mr. Stookwki.l testifies that in Massachusetts the asses- 
sors are elected by the people of the town. He thinks it would l)e far better if they 
were removed from the influence of (he elecbjrs by Ixjing apixjinted. One man of 
promineniie and wealth can assure the election of an assessor to his liking or endan- 
ger that of one wlio does his duty. The rich influence the assessors by threatening 
to leave the town and by putting the honest iissessor out of office. (889. ) 

Mr. Miller, of Ohio, "thinks it would lie an advantage to have assessors appointed 
instead of elected, if excellent men were ap|>ointed, Ixx'anse men who are electeil 
assessors are greatly inclined to favor the voters of their districts. (611.) 

Taxation of evidences of indehtedness. — Mr. Clohan suggests a twofold remedy: 
(1) He would allow the borrower to make a mortgage a matter of record and have 
the tax he pays credited on the intere.st due on his note. (2) He would also have 
any evidence "of delit without the assessor’s stamp showing that it had been listed 
for taxation every year declared uncollectible. (599.) 

Ohjediom to the person(d-}rropeHn Utx. — Mr. Rai>ton submits a report which he pre- 
pared for the Washington Board of Trade upon a bill projxwd to introducea in 
Congress, relative to the assessment and collection of taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia. In this report Air. Ralston sets forth certain objections to taxation of personal 
property: (1) Such a tax is inquisitorial in its nature. (2) Because of this fact fal^ 
returns are rendered, and wherever the enforcement of the jwrsonal-prowrty tax is 
attempted truthful men suffer and the unscrupulous gain. (3) Personal taxes are 
unequal with reference to the ability of businesses to liear them, and therefore force 
some men out of their occupations and so fosh^r monopoly. (4) A personal tax does 
not commonly rest on those at whom it is ilirected. A tax on the stock of a store- 
keeper is ultimately paid not by him, but by his customers. It is therefore not a tax 
upon tmcumulated wi*alth, but upon the necessities of life, and therefore falls upon 
the poor in infinitely greater degree than on the rich. In like manner a tax on 
money loaned is secured by the lender from the liorrower, in the shape of commis- 
sions or of a higher rate of interest. In this case also the necessitious imy the tax 
and the wealthy escajxi. j[5) A j^rsonal tax is always a double tax. If a man bor- 
rows 11,000 to help in buying ft piece of real estate worth $2,000, and if he pays taxes 
on the value of the real estates and also on the $1,000 lK)rrow'ed, it is evident that he 
pays taxes on a total valuation of $3,000, or jiays twice on the Iwrrowed $1,000. But 
all peiwnal taxation is double taxation in a broailer and less obvious sense. Real 
1 ‘state increases in value, ac;cording to the opimrtunitv it affords for the ixissession, 
preservation, and production of ixjrsonal property, if we tax lK>th the opportunity 
for producing, preserving, and enjoying wealth, as representeil by real estate, and 
also the thing preserved or enjoyed, in the form of personal property, we inflict 
double taxation. (6) Some personal property, as Government bonas, is exempt by 
law, and this introduces an inequality lietween some owners of personal property 
and others. (7) A personal tax is readily evatled. (8) A personal tax interferes 
with thrift and throttles industry. To tax articles prixluced is to diminish produc- 
tion, and to diminish production is to lessen comfort and create squalor. 19) The 
assessor can know little of the personal property he assesses, especially unaer city 
conditions. ( 1034, 1035. ) 

Mr. Ralston cites a considerable number of official reports condenming existing 
systems of personal-property taxation as inefficient and imjust Tbe Controller ^ 
tne State of New York In 1898 declared in his report that the tax upon penoi^ty 
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is ^^unjuet as b«>tween individuals, unjust as between communities, and, as experience 
has shown the world over, it is impossible of even approximately just administra- 
tion,” The commission appointed to inouire into the expediency of revising the tax 
laws of Massachusetts, in its rejKirt issuea in October, 1897, states that “everywhere, 
without excejition, the testimony is that this part of the system of the general prop- 
erty tax is unequal, unsuccessful, often demoralizing to tax officera, always irritating 
to taxpayers.” The New Jersey CVimmission on Taxation, in its report of 1897, 
declared that “the < nly ones who now pay honest taxes on fiersonal property are 
the estates of dec'edents, widows and orphans, idiots and lunatics.” Trie uhio Tax 
Commission reporte<l in 1893 tliat “the system as it i8*»actually administered 
results in debauching the moral sense. It is a school of perjury. It sends large 
amounts of property hito hiding. It drives capital in large quantities from the State.” 
(1037,1038.) 

Mr. George, formerly an assessor, says a banker in his town bought, Government 
bonds previous to the first of May, when an assessment took place, and after the 
assessor had made his estimate, found it profitable to sell the Ixinds and loan out the 
money, sometimes at 10 and 20 jx?r cent, on short-term jiajier. In Chicago tangible 
property is practically confiscated, while those who have their investments in some 
other form escape by not listing their property. Even under the new compulsory 
law they are refusing to schedule their property. A man does not want to he if he 
can eH<'ape it by saying nothing at all. (221. ) 

Mr. Ik'KKE says the farmer is chietiy to blame for the |)ersonal-pro|)erty tax. He 
always demands it, on the mishiken hyixjthesis that the Inisiness man would escape 
if personal projx'rty were not taxed. ( 195. ) 

2. Equalization on the basis of local taxation. — Mr. Ralston mentions a plan recently 
proposed in the New York legislature for the ecpialization of taxation l)etween com- 
munities. It is proi)osed to fix each (xnnmunity's share of the State tax as a per- 
centage of the tax which it raises for local purposes. ( 1028. ) 

3. Partial exemption of honses. — In a rt*port preparal f(»r the Washington Board of 
Trade upon a bill relating to taxation in the District of Columbia, Mr. Kai.hton sug- 
gests a partial exemption from taxation of housc‘S occupiwl by their owners. The 
exemption projx)sed extends to $l,(K)0of assessed value in each case. It is suggested 
that such a mea.‘‘ure would increa.se tlie numlier of home owners by placing a pre- 
mium up<.ui the purcha.^; of homes and diminishing the annual outlay necessary to 
maintain them. It would stimulate the construction of more and lietter houses and 
increase the employment of labor in building them. The whole community would 
share in the l>enefitof this quickening effect. It would Umd to the use id lai^er lots, 
because men would be better able to afford them, and would so promote the health 
of the community. The temiKmiry diminution of revenue would probably l)e 
Bixjedily offset by the incretustMl production of liouses and by the rise of laud values 
due to the larger use of land. ( KKiO, 1037. ) 

4. Taxation of productive property and oconpations— Lioenie taxei. — Mr. Hamilton, 
Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, believes that all income-i)roducing property, 
professions, oampations, and industries, iiicludtng the franchises of coF|X)rations,etc., 
should 1)6 taxed according to net income or profit. The implements of the tnule or 
occupation, carriagi^s for personal use, furniture and other naturally unproductive 
property the necessary ])arts of the equipment of a comfortable borne should be 
exempt. A liouse or f)iiil(ling that may Ixj rented should lie taxed, lieiiig capable of 
production. The tax on eacli piece of property should have a direct relation to its 
income-producing p(jwer, and shouM never exceed the net income, ^le State can 
not afford to require an individual U) pa^ a tax greater than the producing iiower of 
his proi>erty, for anything that imisjvenshes the citizens is a detriment to the State. 
Mr. Hamilton would tax va(*ant lots in accordance with the averse annual increase 
in value, and would apply the same principle to undeveloped mining property and 
woodland. A part of the* income, he says, should lie left to the owner as interest, so 
that he can be induced U) keep Ids money in that kind of property and ultimately 
make it productive; then the State will get the advantage ox the tax. To tax com- 
paratively unproductive prooerty, as a vacant lot, accoroing to the value of the sur- 
rounding lots, would be confiscating the property. (369, 3fi), 363. ) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that about 50 years ago Pennsylvania was forested through 
a breath of perhaps 100 miles from the Viiginia line to the New York line; l:mt 
to-day there is harcuy any timber in all that rmon, and it is impossible for a man to 
hold timber land. The tax on timber land will coijfiscate it in a very few years, and 
the owners have been oblif^ to cut the timlier and sell it in self-defense. Localities 
have raised the tax on timber Land so that the annual growth would not begin to 
pay the tax and the interest on the money invested. Quantities df lands have been 
alindoned and tK)ld at tax sales because the owners could not afford to hold them. 
If there had been some system by which the owner had been allowed a fair income^ 
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a million acres would be to-dav in the hands of the owners for the maintenance of a 
great industry which has nearly left the State. Landowners are coming to the For- 
estry Commission and wanting it to take lands at from 50 cents to $1.50 an acre which 
a few years ago were worth a large amount of money because of the timber on them. 
(363.) 

Mr. Hamilton suggests that reforested lands should be taxed annually on their 
estimated income-producing power, and that when the timlx^r is finally cut the tax 
should be levied upon the product, instead of putting a ruinous tax ujion the land 
while the timk?r is growing, l^utting the main tax on the product would defer the 
(tutting of the timljer as long as possible, and make it to the atl vantage of capitalists 
who wished to invest their money over a long series of years to put it into timber 
land, with the assurance that it would not be taxed out of existence, but would ulti- 
mahdy pay a revenue. (Ji65. ) 

Mr. Hamilton is of the opinion that places of religious worship, educational and 
charitable institutions, and cemeteries and burial lots should l)e exempted from taxa- 
tion, a tax upon them l)eing a discouragement of religion, morality, education, or 
charity. Every man is bound to support good order, and the church is the best 
policeman in any city; any burden laid upon the church is an ailditional burden 
upim the individuals comixising it, and it is unfair to increase the burdens of men 
who are already doing their full duty as citizens and taxpayers, by requiring them 
to pay a tax upon an object of Ixiiieficence. (358, 361, 363. ) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, suggeats the (glassification of lands and the valu- 
ation by classes and the taxation of licenses and francdiises. He would also advocate 
a license tax on cotton planting in proportion to acreage. This w'ould diminish the 
excess of expenditure in that direction and turn the energies of the community prof- 
itiibly to other pursuits. (828.) 

Mr. Mii.ler thinks the constitution of Ohio should be so amended as to make it 
legal to iin|K)8e a licensii or control the sale of intoxicants. There would be a more 
responsible class of people in the business, it would be better controlled, and a larger 
revenue would be received from the business which adds greatly to the burdens of 
the people. (613.) 

Mr, Ralston declares that trade licenses or occupation taxes infringe the inalien- 
able right of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They nearly tax 
out of existence the poor and defenseless, while the rich accept their coinparauvely 
small occupation tax as a partial protection against competition. To them the occu- 
pation tax is useful in the maintenance of business monopolies. This is in itself a 
gross perversion of the taxing power. However, the identification of those engagi^ 
in certain occupations is sometimes desirable, and a high license tax on cer&in 
occuiiatioiis may be desirable for police reasons. Identification could be secured 
where necessary by a nominal tax of 25 or 50 cents a year. (1035.) 

5. Income, inheritance, and corporation tazei.— Mr. Powers says the systems of taxa- 
tion of most of the States need complete remodeling. They were developed at a time 
when all property was visible; but visible forms of wealth now make up only about 
one-half of tne total, and about one-third of the property of the country escapes tax- 
ation. To meet these conditions we must change our methods and adopt various 
forms of taxation suited to the time—the corporation tax, inheritance tax, and income 
tax. (184.) 

Mr. Ager favors an imiome tax and both a collateral and a direc^t inheritance tax, 
and says that corporations should pay their share. (112. ) 

Mr. Jones, master of the National Grange, advocates a graded income tax, with 
the exemption of a reasonable cost of living. The tax should be so adjusted to the 
general property tax as not to involve a double burden on the same income. Mr. 
Jones opposes the single tax, and also the inheritance tax, on the ground that if a 
man has paid taxes fairly during his life it is unjust to take from his children a part 
of the property he leaves. (36, 37.) 

Mr. George believes that the only way to reach capital suct^ssfully is by an income 
tax. Ho says it is easy for a man to pay taxt?8 if he gets the money, but it is not easy 
to pay taxes if he is not earning anything. (221.) 

Mr. Hale favors an income tax in the States. Ho believes in the justice of a grad- 
uated income tax, but he would have everyone a taxpayer. He thinlcs the hunmlest 
citizen would have more interest in local and State governments if he paid a small 
tax. Mr. Hale does not think that any upright business man would be injured by 
having his income made public. (387, 388.) 

Mr. Stockwell considers the income tax a just tax, but not sufficient There 
should be also a tax on property, and honest returns should be enforced. (900.) 

Mr. Stockwell declares that those corporations that yield a return of 12, 20, and 40 
per cent ought to be taxed according to ability. It is perfectly legitimate to let their 
returns be known to the Government which protects them and gives ^em thdr 
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opportunity. Taxation of the giant monopolies according to their ability would not 
help the prices to the consumer, but would lessen the burden of general taxation. 
(898, 900:) 

Mr. Bai^ton, in a report prepared for the Washington Board of Trade with refer- 
ence to taxation in the district cd Columbia, deprecates the levying of any special 
tax upon corporations, exa^pting those which enjoy natural or artificial mono}K)lies. 
If any such special tax is to be levied, he suggests, as one involving the minimum of 
evil, a tax upon their net earnings. (I0:i5.) 

6. A single tax on land values. — Mr. Reddinq, director of the Geoigia P^xperirnent 
Station, would substitute the single tax for the present system of taxation, taking all 
taxes off personal projierty. (452. ) 

Mr. Burke, editor of the Fanners’ Voice, advocates a single tax on land values, 
believing that there is no other form of taxation that is equitable and just under all 
circmnstaiK^es. No one can own iiersonal property to a very large amount, except 
in the form of jewelry and smau trinkets, unless it is in some way related to land. 
Stocks and bonds have their basis in land. A merchant would not escape taxation 
under the system prcjposed, l)ecause he must have a store, the rental on wnich would 
go into the public treasury. Taxation, Mr. Burke says, should encourage trade, and 
not put a line upon it; the benefit would lie diffused through the community, because 
goods would be sold more cheaply. The hy|x)the8i8 of the single tax is that society 
has created land values. It is a mrm of taxation which is not taxation at all, but 
simply rental regulated by the law' of supply and demand. The fee simple would 
not be altered and the mode of assessment and collection would not be changed. 
(195, 190.) 

Mr. Burke thinks assessment would be equitable under the single-tax svstem 
because the map in the county treasurer’s office would show' the valuation of each 
piece of property. He thinks no other scheme of taxation has ever been devise<l to 
otien taxation to the inspection of all. A published list of taxes would not show 
anything under the present system l)ecause of the improvements on some property; 
but if there were no buildings involved any discriminations would l)e apparent. 
The single tax, he says, would also prevent inequalities Ixdween different sections of 
the State, because there would l)e a common basis for comparison. ( 198-200. ) 

Mr. Burke says the farmers of Illinois do not want the single tax, but thinks the^ 
would favor it if they did not have an idea that it would disturb their fee. Under it 
the farmer would not pay a tithe of the taxea he now pays, and every railroad and 
every corporation which has the slightest relation to land would pay upon its land 
values in the same ratio as himself. A farmer would pay only upon original land 
values. Cook County w ould pay its fair share. Mr. Burke cites figures to the effect 
that Cook County has more than one-third of the total real estate values of the 8tate, 
but only one sixty-third a-s mucdi as the rest of the State in watches and clocks, one 
tw'enty-8ec!ond as much in carriages and wag<>ns and in money, and one-tenth as 
much in creilits, as shown by the assessed valuation. Personal property is onlv 13J 
per cent of the total valuation in Cook County and 17.7 jK^r cent in the remainder of 
the .State, Mr. Burke says some one must make up for every piece of personal prop- 
erty that escapes taxation. (197, 198. ) 

Mr. Burke thinks a single-tax law would settle the question of trusts, as well as the 
question of taxation, by destroying Sfaxiial privileges. (200. ) 

Mr. Ralston defines the single tax as 

“A Hystem of taxation which calls for the levying of all taxes on the valucof land, (^elusive of the 
improvemeDts lx)mc upon the land. When carried to its logical ultiuiate, it would involve the doing 
away with all tariff taxes, and with all license taxes, with a possible exception in so fur as license 
taxes are imposed for {Milice reasons; the abolition of all taxe& on t>crso3al property and of taxes upon 
the improvements upon land, leaving as the sole subject of taxation the value of land itself, the one 
thing which is not tne direct result of lalior, and which is rather the incidental result flowing from 
the Mvancement of the community, fmm the |>erfection of govern ment, from the educational and 
other advances Incidental h) the community, transportation facilities, and any of the elements that 
would naturally consiiire to maintain or increase the value of land." 

Mr. Ralston explains that the single tax is entirelv different from land nationaliza- 
tion, and does not involve any ownership of lana by the state or anv change of 
ownership or management. Mr. Ralston understands that the socialists believe in 
land nationalization and would have the community own the land and detei mine 
the use to which each parcel should be put. The single taxers would leave the land 
in the possession of its owners end leave them the management of it as exclusively 
as now. (1019,1027.) 

In the belief of single taxers tliere has been a constant groping toward the single 
tax for several hundr^ years. Mr. Ralston cites several French mdlosopherBof the 
seventeenth and ek^teenth centuries. Turgot, the great Fretu# minister, tried to 
teform the system ofFreoch taxation in the line of a single tax. The vested interests of 
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Frwce were too strong for him and he ultimatelv lost his power. Laterseveral English 
writers set forth the general principles whicn are now grouped under the name of 
the single tax. The theoir has been elaborated most logically and most completely 
by Mr. Henry George. Mr. George did not claim to be the originator of his system. 
The ideas which are associated with his name may be |pund in writings of far 
earlier date. He assembled and grouped those ideas and cmthed them in a style of 
unsurpassed literary excellence. Mr. George himself refers in the course of his 
argument to such names as those of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and Herliert 
Speiujer. The present movement toward the single tax may, however, l)e dated 
from the publication of Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty in 1879. Mr. Geoige’s 
campaign for the mayoralty of New York in 1886 gave notoriety to the movement, 
and it was brought a^in into prominence by his second campaign for the mayoralty 
in 1897. (1019,1020.) 

Mr. Ralston mentions several legislative proposals which haVe looked toward partial 
or complete adoption of the single tax. About 1891 a subcommittee of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives on the District of Columbia, headed by Hon. Tom L. 
Johnson, made an investigation of the system with respect to the advisability of 
putting it into effect in the District of Columbia. The report of the committee was 
favorable and was sup}»orted with an abundance of tables. When the Wilson bill 
was before Congress an amendment was introduced providing for the taxation of 
land values throughout the United States as a supplement to the taxation of inerts. 
The amendment received the votes of such men as Mr. Harter, of Ohio, Mr. Tracy, 
of Albany, N. Y., and Mr. John De Witt Warner, of New York City. Jt was of 
course defeated. At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced for the grad- 
ual adopti(jn of the single tax in the District of Columbia. It was referred to the 
Committee of the House on the District of Columbia, and nothing came of it, though 
it received the sanction of the labor organizations of the District. 

Some 3 years ago an amendment to the constitution of the State bf Washington 
was passed by the legislature and submitted to the jieople to permit local bmlies to 
adopt the single-tax system, if they should desire, for local purposes. Though not 
lUHiessarily a Hingle-t 4 ix pr<jj)osition, it was so treated by the people and press of the 
State. It was defeate<l, but it received a very heavy vote in the popular election. 
At file last session of the legislature of Colorado a somewhat similar constitutional 
amendment was adoptwl by a vote of alxiut 4 or 5 to 1, which will be submitted to 
the ix'ople in 1902. A similar amendment was discussed in the last session of the 
legislature of Delaware. It passed the lower house and was defeated in the senate 
by pure a(H‘,ident, through tne momentary absence of one advocate of it, and the 
negative vote of another, cast under a misunderstanding. Several similar proposi- 
tions have come near adojUion in other States at rec^ent sessions of their legislatures. 
One was lost in the State of Michigan about 2 years ago by 1 vote in the house, after 
having passed the senate. ( 1020, 1021 . ) 

Mr. Ralston de(‘lares that the single tax has received the very general sanction of 
labor organizations throughout the country, and that it is imjiossible to find any 
opposition to it among them, unless on the part of individuals who have not studied 
the question or who are biased by what they consider their more immediate personal 
interests. A surprisingly large proj)ortion of newspaper men also believe in the 
single tax. The ide^i does not yet find support in the editorial columns of the press; 
but this, the witness Indieves, is Ix'cause the editorial columns are largely controlled 
by the business ofii(‘e, and business interests are not yet sufficiently eoucatetl on this 
subject to realize that their best development will l>e found in the line of the single 
tax. (1020,1021.) 

Some 60 years ago the common council of the town of Alton, 111., pa8se<l a resolu- 
tion providing that all taxes should be levied upon the value of the land, and that 
improvements and i>ersonal property should be exempt. Mr. Ralston’s knowledge 
of the fact is derived from a report of a case in one of the earliest Illinois Reports. 
The case related to the validity of a tax deed. The constitution of Illinois provideii 
that all property should l)e taxed, and the question arose whether the towm of Alton 
had violated this provision. The supreme court decided that Alton had no right to 
make the exemptions it had made. Mr. Ralston remarks as a curious fact that the 
arguments of the attorneys for the town in this case wen^ substantially the arguments 
now brought forward by single taxers; namely, that such a system of taxation would 
prove l^neficial to industry, would tend to the building of houses, and might do 
away with the holding of land out of use, for speculation^ to the detriment of the 
community. Mr. Ralston des(!ribes a similar experiment in which he himself was 
directly interested. The town of Hyattsville, Md., where Mr. Ralston lives, decided 
in 1892, by vote of the board of (ximmissioners, to exempt improvements from Uuca- 
tion. Personal property was already exempts. Upon the asseesment roll of the 
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town was a column for land values, a column for improvements, and a column for 
personal property. The only change of system was to strike out the improvement 
column and the personal property column. The rate of taxation was raised from 16 
cents to 25 cents. Taxes were colle<;ted under this system for 1 year. The specula- 
toreof the town antagonized the movement and appealed to the courts. In the cir- 
cuit court the town was sustained, but the court of appeals held that the measure 
was not authorized by the charter of the town and was unconstitutional. Mr. Ral- 
ston adds that since that time the single tax has not been attempted in this country, 
la^ly and perhap altogether because of constitutional diffionlties. ( 1022, 1031 . ) 

In New Zealanci a considerable proportion of the (colonial taxes are levied on the 
value of lands, exclusive of iinproveincnts. A considerable number of towns or local 
taxing districts have also adopted the single-tax system for local purposes. No town 
or taxing district in New Zealand, having once made the change, has gone back to 
the old method. Adjoining towns, seeing the benefit of the new plan, have adopted 
the single tax by majorities running as high as 8 and 10 to 1. (1022, 1023. ) 

Mr. Rilston asserts that a tax u|>on the value of improvements deters the making 
of improvements. If it is a good thing that improvements be made, we ought to 
ayoid that which in a degree prevents them. One of the most effective ways to 
diminish the number of dogs is to tax them. In France there is a tax on windows 
and doors. It diminishes the use of windows and doors, to the detriment of health. 
England had the same experience with a window tax, and also with a tax on fire- 
places; the numl^erof winoows ami the numl)erof fireplac'es were diminished. The 
tax on houses has an effect exactly similar to that of a tax on dogs or on windows. 
It compels fHJOple to live in poorer houses, l)etuiuse in paying their rent they have to 
IMiy the tax. ft limits the employment of labor in producing houses. ( 1023. ) 

Mr. Ralston discusses the question of the taxation of improvements upon land 
from the point of view. of the l)enefit derive<I from the exi)en<liture of taxes. If a 
8tre(?t in front of a house is improved, the value of the house is not incretised 
or maintained by it. The value of the house is added to by things that the 
owner does— painting or building an addition. The town, by improving the 
streets, adds value to something, but not to the hou.se. The whole benefit of the 
street improvement is added to the value of the land. The same is true of side- 
walks, sewers, and water systems. The value of the land is increased by such 
improvements, but the value of the house itself nnnains the same. It is said that 
the house ought to lie taxed because the taxes my for protection from fire and from 
violence; but the fire department and the police, however efiiiient, do not in the 
least increase the value of the hous(j. They do increase the value of the land. If a 
house in one locality is lietter protected from fire or from thieves than a house in 
another, the land that that house stamls on will have a higher value than the land 
that the other house stands on; but the houses themselves, if they are similar, will 
l)e of equal value. For a tax upon a piece of land, whether it is expended in street 
improvements or in jiolice or fire protection, the owner of the land gets a money 
return; but for a tax upon hi.s houw} he geta no return. Somebody, however, does 
get it. Suppose that Ijeside the hou.Me there is a vacant lot; the value of that vacant 
lot in increased just as much by the strecjt improvements and by the protection 
against thieves and against fire as the value of the lot on which the house stands. 
The owner of the vacant lot gets the return, not only for the tax which he pays on 
his lot, but also for a part of tlie tax which his neighbor pays on his house. The 
single taxer holds that in this injustice lies the secret oi the mal^justment of 
society. So long as taxes are laid on the property of one man and expended for the 
benefit of another man, a proper adjustment of industrial conditions is impossible. 
It is necessary to readjust the system of taxation upon the clear, logical, and just 
basis of giving a man just what he pays for, and not taking money from one man 
and giving it to another. ( 1022, 1023. ) 

Mr. Rateton points out that great quantities of land that ought to be used are held 
idle, in order that their owners may make a profit by the rise in value. The people 
in the cities are crowde<l toother in narrow quarters, and the workmen who would 
be glad to build larger and better houses for them are deprive<l of employment. If 
the tax on houses were abolished and the tax on vacant lands were increased, it 
would no longer lie profitable to hold land idle for speculative purposes. When the 
adoption of the single tax in Hyattsville, Md., was proposed, some of the landholders 
saief, **If we have the single tax the tax on land will m so hieh that no poor man 
can buy a lot.^' But when the single tax was add^ited they saia, “ We can not afford 
to pay these taxes, and we shall have to sell at any price if wo do^iot get rid of the 
.sin^rte tax.” The effect of the sin||;le tax would m to increase the amount of land 
available for use, to lower the selling price of it and encoura^ building, to increase 
the employment of labor, and to give the people better conditions. (10^, 1026.) 
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Mr. Ralston declares that in the opinion of the upholders of the single tax the 
recurrence of hard times is due to the vicious system of holding land for speculation, 
which is connected with a vicious system of taxation, and until this is corrected 
hard times will constantly recur. The inheritance law of France is believed by sin- 
gle taxers to have contributed to the comparative exemption of France from indus- 
trial depressions and to its rapid recovery from the ravages of war. France does not 
allow a man to will away more than a certain amount of land from his children. 
The system is not theoretically the best, because it divides land into too small hold- 
ings and makes it impossible to work land in the most economical way. Yet in a 
large degree it has proved the salvation of Franco. { 1026, 1Q29. ) 

Mr. Ralston says that in the opinion of single taxers one man has as good a natu- 
ral right as another to be upon the earth and to enjoy the blessing of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If one man owns the land upon which others have to 
live, he Assesses not only his own right to life, libertv, and the pursuit of happiness, 
but theirs too. They have to pay him for the privilege of existence. Men are not 
eoually free when one has to pay tribute to another to get at the earth upon which 
all must live. Assuming the equal right of all men to make use of the earth, no 
measure is necessary to secure this right except the payment into a common fund, 
to be disbursed for the common benefit, of the spexiial value which accrues to the 
owners of land merely as owners. If 20 men were common owners of a horse and 
the yearly value of the use of the horse were $20, the rights of all would be secure if one 
man used the horse and paid $20 into a common fund, tf) be disbursed to all the stock- 
holders. So if the net rental value of the land of the United States is $1,000,000,000 
a year, if the owners of land pay that billion dollars into the common fund and it is 
disbursed for the benefit of the whole community, the equal rights of everyone to the 
land upon which all work and live will be recognized, and the extremes of poverty 
and wealth which now exist because certain persons get the whole benefit of the value 
of land will disappear, j 1026. ) 

Mr. Ralston explains that under the single-tax system the taxes for the General 
Government, as well as for the State and the localities, would be collected just as 
the State and local taxes are collected now. No new system would be necessary. 
It is iiiii) 088 ible to say with accuracy what proportion the share of United States 
taxes which would fall to a particular State, together with all the State and local 
taxes, would bear to the rental value of land. Mr. Shearman, in his work on Natu- 
ral Taxation, shows satisfactorily, in Mr. Ralshm’s judgment, that the present rental 
value of land, exclusive of improvements, is more than enough to meet all local and 
general taxes, (1026, 1027.) 

Mr. Ralston does not admit that private ownership of land has lieen instrumental 
in bringing us to our high position in civilization ami wealth. He thinks it has been 
a deterrent, in that it has enabled land to be held out of use. This withholding 
of land has thrown people out of work, has prevented the orderly development of 
cities, and has amass^ great wealth in the hands of some people and held others in 
poverty. (1028.) 

To the question whether a small manufacturer might not be ejecteii from his place 
of business by a rich and powerful rival, under the sin^le-tax system, by the process 
of outbidding him for the use of the land on which his factory stands, Mr. Ralston 
replies that such a bid could not l]^ accepted by the assessor nor supported by the 
community. The tax to be levied is detemiineci by what the community generally 
is willing to pay for the use of the land. It would not under any circumstances lie 
determined by the extraordinariy offers of an individual. Property does not rise in 
value in an extraordinary degree in a particular square and not in a neighboring 
sq uare similarly situated. ( 1029. ) 

Mr. Ralston goes on to say that the tax on land would increase with the value 
land just as it does now, though in a greater degree. It happens to-day that improve^ 
ments become valueless because of changes in the surroundings of the land. Improve- 
ments which were made 20 or 30 years ago at great expense may now be entirely 
disregard^ in selling the land in some crises, because they are no longer suitable for 
the situation; they have become valuelecs. That might happen under the single tax 
to the disadvanta^ of owners, but it happens to-day. ( 1028. ) 

Mr. Ralston expresses the opinion that taxes can lie shifted only through some 
change that they make in the value of the thing taxed. The value of a thing is 
increased either by increasing the demand orby diminishing thesupply. Taxing ahat 
discourages the making of nats and diminishes the supiny. A man will not go on 
making hats unless he can get the tax out of the consumer. Taxing a house dimin- 
ishes the supply of houses, because pewle will wait before building houses until they 
can get the tax out of the tenants. Diminbhing the supply increases the value. 
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This increase of value which the tenant has to pay to the owner constitutes the shift- 
ing of the tax. But the tax upon land does not in any way diminish the supply of 
land. It rather increases the available supply, by opening >up for use land which 
would otherwise be held for ^speculation. It diminishes rather than iiuTeases the 
value of land. It j^oes not introduce any condition which enables the o^mer to get 
more rent from the tenant, or, in other words, to shift the tax upon him, (1032, 
1033.) 

Mr. Ralston says that while a great manufacturing concern like the Brooks I>o(;o- 
motive Works would perhaps be greatly lienefited, its taxes Neatly lightened, by the 
adoption of the singhvtax system, almost all the home owners in the town would also 
be benefite<l. No one would suffer except the man who was holding his land out of 
use or who had improved it inadequately. In support of this statement Mr. Ralston 
cites the actual exj^rience of his town of Hyattsviile. When this town adopted the 
single tax its total assessment was $600,000. The lands were valued at about 
$400,000, improvements at $200,000. When the land value only was taken as a 
basis the $200,000 of improvements was stricken off the rolls, and the tax rate was 
raised from 15 cents to 25 cents a hundred. Prac^tically every householder in the 
town jiaid less tax than before, yet the town raised slightly more revenue. Vacant 
land was asst'ssed just tis high as improved land similarly situated, and the whole 
amount of the tax which was taken off the householders was put upon the 8f)eculat()rH. 
(1030, 1031.) 

Mr. Ralston declares that the tax on land values is not a tax on lalx>r but on oppor- 
tunity. Lal)or does not create land values. It is the i)eople as a whole that (T(*ate 
land values, and the more intelligent they are, the more they advance in every 
resi)ect, the higher the land values go. ( 1031. ) 

Mr. Ralston admits that if a man owns a lot and is unable to improve it as surround- 
ing lots are improved tlie tax might ha raistnl under the single-tax system until he 
should iKi unable to pay it. He admits that this might amount to (;oniis{‘ation. The 
question arises, he says, whether that sort of confiscation is right. If the owner creat(‘(l 
the land value, or if he can show any natural right to th(^ land, the confiscation is 
wrong; but if the value of the land was created by the whole community, as it is, and 
if the owner did not create the land or bring it into existence, the confiscatiem is 
right. The man who is simply a landholder, doing nothing with the land, whether 
from poverty or from any other cause, while his neighbors are building u}) the town 
around him* is doing a tKcsitive injury to the community. If he could show as char 
a title to the land as h> his hat or his house, which he has made, no doul)t he should 
be permitteil to keep it in spite of the injury he does; but he can not. The hat or 
the house was made by his individual labor,*or by the individual lalxir of men who 
have conveyed it to him. The value of the land is created by the community; and 
the whole communitv, being the creator, should have the benefit of the value. ( 1031 , 
1032.) 

Mr. Ralston admits that farmers in general are prejudiced against the single tax, 
and suppose that it would lav a s|)ecial burden upon them. He declares that this is 
a mistake. The fanner thinks of himself as a great landowner; in fact, he is not. 
He is a great land user. I.and ownership, measured by value, is predominantly in 
the cities. The farmer pays a heavy tax on goods coming through the custom-house; 
he pays a heavy tax on his r^ersonal property, out of all proportion to the pcjrsonal 
tax paid by men in cities; he pays a tax upon his house, fiis bam, his outbuild- 
ings, his fencing, his fruit trees, and upon everything that he does give value to 
his premises. In the case of the average farm the value of improvements is vastly 
greater than the value of the naked land. Mr. Ralston cites an instance in Prince 
George County, Md.. in which a tract of unimproved land aljout 25 miles from 
Washington sold for ? 1.10 an acre, and a neighboring piece of land, equally dishint 
from the railroad, improved with fences, stables, Wms, and a fair, average farm- 
house, sold for $20 an acre. Mr. Ralston admits that this is an extreme instance, 
but it differs from average cases only in degree. Mr. Ralston refers to an investiga- 
tion made about 6 years ago by Mr. Robinson, a statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, covering 6 or 8 counties in New York State and perhaps some in Penn- 
sylvania. The conclusion was that the fanner would be largely tlie piner by the 
adoption of the single tax. Mr. Schilling, of the Bureau of Lator Statistics of Illinois, 
in a report of some 5 or 6 years ago, pointed out the fact that the value of a single acre 
of laiiflin the city of Chiaigo was greater than the value of some whole counties in 
Illinois— land, improvemente, personal property, and all. There are lots on F street 
in Washington, says Mr. Ralston, of perhaps 2,000 square fee|, which are worth as 
much as 50 farms in Prince Geoi|;e County, Md., with alP their improvements. 
(1024, 1025.) 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMlfelON, 


AGRICULTURE AWD AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


TOPICAL PLAN OF INQUIRY OF SUBCOMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

[The term agriculturist as heroin used includes farmers, planters, dairymen, stockmen, nursery- 
men, gardeners, fruit growers, and all others enj^ged in agriculture pursuits.] 

PART L— LABOR EMPLOYED. 


Condition op Labor. 

1. Increase or decrease in number employed in agricultural labor in the 

several States during the past 50 years. 

2. Comparative condition of those so (*ngaged. 

3. Effect of improved machinery on labor. 

4. Causes of irregularity of employment. 

5. Transient labor in busy seasons. 

6. Hours of labor in different agricultural pursuits. 

7. Average number of days employed in the year. 

8. Tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment; causes and 

remedies. 

Wages and Methods op Payment. 

9. Daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly payment. 

10. Maximum wages; minimum; average, in different branches; in different 

States and sections. 

11. Cash payment, store orders, payment in kind. 

12. Tenant houses and tenant-house allowances. 

Crop-Sharing, Partnership, Tenancy. 

13. Practicability and present status of these methods. 

14. Loans to tenants, liens on growing or prospective crops; extent of; effect of. 
Immigration and Education. 

15. Nationality and character of foreign immigrants. 

J®* Percentage of literacy compared with American agriculturists. 

colonize — to preserve foreign customs and languages. 

18. Effect of such immigration upon American agriculture. 

19. Suggestions as to reflation of immigration. 

20. Colored labor, extent of. 

21. Sc^ol age of children in the different States. 

22. Sumciency of public-school facilities; per cent enrolled. 

23. Adaptation of public-school curriculum to the needs of the agricultural 

peo^)le. 

24. Techmcul education. 


PART II.— CAPITAL EMPLOYED. 

®^®nings of Capital Invested in Agriculture. 
employed in agricultural pursuits, 

Earnings of capital compared with 40 years ago. 

27. Ear^gs of capital compart with other lin 
ufactoring, railroading, mercantile, etc. 
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Comparative Earnings op Capital Invested in Agriculture— Continued. 

38. Taxation of agricultural property, (a) Character, extent, and effects in 

the different States. (6) Suggestions for modification and unification 
of tax methods; State and local. 

39. Migration of agriculturists from localities: causes and extent of. 

The Present Condition op Agriculturists. 

30. Decline in prices of agricultural products. 

31. Decline in money value of agricultural lands in the older States; causes 

and extent of. 

33. Decline in productive condition of soil in said States; causes and rem- 
edies. 

33. Increase in acreage under cultivation. 

34. Its effect on production, on prices, on profits, on wages, on employment. 

35. “ Bonanza farming.” Its effect on production, wages, prices. 

36. Organizations of agriculturists; causes inducing; objects sought; results 

secured; rules governing. 

Annual Production. 

37. Present production in relation to consumption and existing markets. 

38. Overproduction in certain lines; underproduction in other lines; causes 

and remedies. 

39. Diversification of agricultural industries. 

40. Effect of improved agiicultural machinery on production and prices. 

41. Extension or foreign markets; possibilities and methods. 

Cost op Production and Transportation. 

42. Cost of production, including interest on capital, cost of labor, and other 

charges. 

43. Increase or decrease in transportation rates during the past fifty years. 

44. Good roads; effect on cost of local transportation. 

Local Markets as to Pricf^s. 

45. Combinations to control prices. 

46. Effect of so-called “ grain and cotton gambling.” 

PART III.-REMEDIAL LEGISLATION. 

As to Existing Federal and State Laws Touching Agricultural Industries. 

47. Legal regulation of trusts, combinations, and other forms of monopoly. 

48. Operation of existing antitrust laws; interstate commerce laws; olemar- 

garine laws; suggestions for their modification or extension. 

49. Oi^ration of existing pure-food laws; objects sought; results secured; 

advisability of Federal legislation thereon. 

50. Operation of existing Federal and State laws to prevent the spread of dis- 

ease among domestic animals; among plants; suggestions for the mod- 
ification or extension of said laws. 


Washington, D. C., March IS, 1800. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. JOSEPH H. BRIGHAM, 

Assistant Seisreiary United States Department of Ayricnlture. 

The commission met at 11.30 a. m., March 13, 1899, Mr. Farquhar presiding. 

Assistant Secretary Joseph H. Brigham, of the Dejijartment of A^cuilture, 
testified. (The syllabus on agriculture was followed in the elimination of the 
witness.) 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). What has been your connection with agricultural 
matters?— A. I have been connected since 1873 with the grange, or the Order of 
the Patrons of Husbandry. I served 10 years as master of the State Grange of 
Ohio, and was 9 years master of the National Grange. 1 was also for some years 
a member of the State Board of Agriculture of Ohio. Durinj? that time I nave 
visited nearly every State in the Union and came constantly in close touch with 
the farmers of the different sections of the country, which has gjveti me, of course, 
some opportunity to understand the conditions in the different sections. 1 do not 
pretend to ^ an expert or to ^ow it all, but 1 have had those opportunities. 

Q. Are you a farmer?— A. Yes; I came off my farm when 1 moved here. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What has been the increase in the locality in which 

S ou live in the number of laborers employed upon the farm?— A. I think, among 
le farmers where I am best acquainted, the labor that is emplo>red the year 
round, the regular employees, are about the same in number— that is, there has 
not been much decrease; but in hiring transient labor there has been quite a 
decrease, in my judgment. 

Q. What is the condition of those so employed compared with former years?— 
A. I think that farm laborers have a very much better time than they did 50 
years ago. I know that you could hire the best of help on farms then in Ohio, 
on the Western Reserve, for from $10 to $13 a month, and very often they would 
work from daylight to dark. 

Q. What part of Ohio do you live in?— A. I live now in northwestern Ohio; I 
was bom on the Western Reserve, in Medina County. I speak of conditions 50 
years ago in Medina County. I was about 10 years of age then, but I know 
about wat they got at that time. 

Q. During the time you were master of the National Grange and traveling 
through the United States in the interest of the grange, did you have an opportu- 
nity to observe the condition of the hired labor from time to time?— A. Yes; I 
had a good opportunity to do so. 

Q. What is your opinion of the condition of the hired labor upon the farm of 
late years?— A. I think he has a very decided advantage over the farmer himself. 
He has pretty good wages, and the work is not ordinarily quite as heavy, because 
of the use of machinery, as it was years ago, and is done with much less muscu* 
lar effort, and the man who boards in the family lives just as the family does, 
eats at the same table, and they have many advantages that they did not formerly 
have. It is quite customary for the farm hand to keep a horse and buggy. They 
have much better times and more conveniences than they did when I was work- 
ing on the farm for $12 a month. 

Q. So far as labor is concerned, has the small farmer, as a rule, much advantage 
over the hired man?— A. Not any. When the prices are low he is at a disadvan- 
tage, because the wages do not fluctuate as the prices of a^icultural products 
fluctuate. There has been a gradual increase in the pay of the farm laborer from 
what it was when I was a young man. The hours of labor have been greatly 
reduced. Occasionally there is a man that gets his help out at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, but they are very few. I remember when I was out milking cows at 4 • 
o’clock in the morning, and when I got through at night it was dark. They 
worked more hours; swinmng a scythe and cradle was hard, muscular work. 
They do not do it now. They ride a sulky plow , and a great many other machines 
that lighten labor, and the farm hand has a better life, better pay, etc., than years 
ago, when I was a young man. 

Q. What has been the effect of improved agricultural machinery on the price 
of labor? — ^A. I do not think it has decreased the price of labor. It has decreased 
the employment of labor in harvesting and haying time a little, but it has not 
decreased the price. The price has been maintained, and in my judgment it has 
rather increased. In New England they do not expect to hire a man for less than 
$1.25 a day, and they give him his dinner during the busy season. 

Q. Compared with 30 or 40 years ago, does the hired man on the farm do as 
hard work, the same drudgery, now as then? — A. There has been a great improve- 
ment in that respect; there are some classes of hard work yet, pitching manure, 
and some ditching. The latter is usually done by men employed especially for 
that work. 

Q. As a rule, where you have ditching or any extremely hard work, do you 
generally engage men who follow that business?— A. In ditching, they do; when 
a man is hired as a farm hand he is expected to do whatever there is to be done. 
The etching is not very much, except in the low, wet lands. Of course a hired 
man is expected to do some ditching if not otherwise engaged; he is expected to 
help; but we always have experts come to do that kind of work. 

Q* What are the causes of irregular employment on the farm?— A. The haying 
used to last, you know, for several months— several weeks at least; now the goo3 
farmer wants to do his haying all up and get it out of the way before harvest 
time, and then his wheat and oat harvest is not expected to last more than 4 or 5 
days; in a few days he can do more now with two men than he could do with 
in several days when I was working on the farm. 

procure transient labor in busy seasons now?— A. It is a very 
difficult ma^r to procure it at all. You have to make arrangements some time 
ahead in order to be sure, and have to pay pretty good prices to get it. 

I ^ villages or cities for the help?— A. Yes; we go to the vil- 

lages, but we do not go to the cities very often. I do not live near enough to the 
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cities to get labor from them. They will come out and help us thrash, if we pay 
them pretty good wages; they say they get good food; they like to get together in 
groups of men. For very heavy work, like com cutting, it is very hard to get men. 

Do you get any assistance in your part of the country from the Canadian 
labor?— A. Not very much, if any; not where I live. In Michigan they get some, 
but very little in our part of the country. 

Q. Do the railroads extend any facilines to the agriculturists in bringing labor 
from distances, if desired?— A. No; not that I know of. I never knew tnem to 
extend any help of that kind. 

Q. Please state the hours of labor u^n the farm in different seasouc and in 
different agricultural industries.— A. The situation varies somewhat. In the 
South th^ put in m6re hours than in the North— colored laborers put in more 
hours. "V^en I was a young man, as I told you, we put in the time from about 4 
or 5 o’clock in the morning until about 8 o’clock at night. Of course there were 
the meal hours, and an hour at noon to take out of that, but we started early and 
worked very late. Since the war there has been a change in that respect, at least 
the hours have been greatly reduced, until 1() hours a day is considered good time 
to put in on the farm. If a man works a team he is expected to take care of his 
team before that time, and to be ready to be in the field at about 7 o’clock; they 
take an hour for noon and close generally at about 6 o’clock; of course they have 
to put up their team. Some farmers let them stop work at 5 o'clock, so they can 
put up their horses for the night and give them a good currying. They do not 
get farm labor, ordinarily, for more than 10 hours a day during the busy season, 
and in the winter a little less than that — alwut 8 or 9 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Is the reduction in the hours of farm labor due to 
new machinery or to organizations among the faim hands?— A. There is no organi- 
zation that I Imow of among the farm laborers. It is becoming a custom among 
the fanners generally, I think; they feel they will get as much and better work 
out of a day of 10 hours than if they undertake to put in too many hours. The 
man with his team gets into the field at 7 o’clock and works until noon, gets his 
dinner, and works until about 6 o'clock; then they don’t feel like wooden men, as 
a man will if he does not get sleep enough. 

Q. Has it been your experience that a greater and better amount of work is 
penormed in shorter hours?— A. I think 10 hours’ good work on a farm is about 
the limit of what a fanner could expect or would be benefited by getting. I 
think more hours of labor in a day than that, ordinarily, would bo of no advan- 
tage to the farmer. I think the man feels better if not worked too late. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do many agricultural laborers belong to organiza- 
tions in which they undertake to regulate the hours of labor?— A. No, sir. Of 
course farmers usually work themselves; they go to the field, take hold and labor; 
they are on very good terms with their help. Very many of these laborers are 
members of the farmers’ organization. 

Q. Are your organizations open to employer and employee , to male and female?— 
A. Yes, l)oth. Some of our very best members in these organizations are the men 
and women that work for the employer on the farm. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Please state the social relations that exist as a rule 
between hired labor on the farm and the farmer himself .—A. It varies somewhat 
in different sections of the country. In the North the hired man is usually a 
member of the family; some farmers prefer to hire a married man, and build him 
a house so that he can board himself. It relieves the farmer’s wife a^ family of 
some labor. There are times, always, when members of a family lile to be by 
themselves, and prefer not to have anyone live in the same house with them. A 
majority of the unmarried laborers are employed by the month or year and 
board with the family. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How permanent is farm labor?— A. I think that the 
farmers in the real farming sections of the country, where they make a business 
of farming— they employ help most of the year, as much now as they ever did. I 
think the only reduction that has come in that respect is in the transient labor. 
Many farmers with only 80 or 100 acres like to get along with only one man for 
permanent help. 

Q. What is about the average time men work for the same farmer?— A. A 
decent sort of farmer (there are some farmers who are not as good as they might 
be, though they average with other people), when he gets a good man, does not 
like, ordinarily, to make a change. He will do everything that is reasonable to 
keep the same help for years. When a man has worked a good while for a 
farmer, he is very liable to get to a point where he almost owi^ the farm, and 
then it is sometimes necessary to change. There is a little of that in human 
. nature. If they get a poor hand they change as soon as possible. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long, as a rule, does an ordinary farm hand 
who is economical and industrious remain a fann hand?— A. Some of them work 
a good while. Some of them will save their money and put it on interest; wait 
until they get a snug little sum and then start for themselves. Others do not 
wait so long. They go out and rent a farm, thinking they can make a little more 
than working by the month or year and be their own boss. I knew a young man 
that started on a farm right after the war. He worked for me 2, 3, or 4 years, and 
then he bought a farm for himself. He now has nice buildings and a nice farm- 
one of the best in the neighborhood. I know of several instances of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are farm hands, as a rule, generally young men whose 
ainbition is to become proprietors, and who, as a rule, in later life do oecome own- 
ers of farms and work for themselves?— A. A great many of them do; the indus- 
trious, saving men do. It depends whether they save or not. A good many men 
who are good workers do not save money; they spend it as fast as they get it. 
Men on the farm frequently save more than they do in ordinary walks of life. 
Industrious, economical men in course of time have farms for themselves. 

Q. I had the impression that the average age of the farm hand would be less 
than workmen in manufactories. For instance, in manufacturing concerns 
men often continue as employees all their lives, whereas my observation is that a 
farm hand most frequently becomes a farmer himself in later life.— A. I think 
a larger proportion of the farm help do that than perliaps other help. There are a 
great many men who start in on the farm and are good workers and continue as 
farm hands all their life. They get married and lay up their money as fast as they 
get it. Late years they have really found, I think— those most observing— that it 
is better for them to work for a farmer for wages than for themselves. The low 
prices in products, etc., lead them to this belief. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does your farm help in Ohio now usually remain 
there?— A. I think so; I do not think they migrate now; they used to go; they 
would strike out for Michigan, Indiana, and Iowa, start in, and grow up with the 
country; they do so very seldom now. 

Q. Do you think there are more inducements to remain in Ohio now than there 
were 35, 40, or 45 years ago, when men went West to take up 160 acres of land?— 
A. They can not get the 160 acrcjs now. 

Q. Are there no inducements to go West now?— A. No; they do not have the 
Western fever now; they are pretty apt to stay. They sometimes shift about, gc 
from the farm to the railroad, or go to work at something else; there are very few 
of them, frmn my observation, that go West now, compared with former times. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In certain seasons of the year is the demand for farm 
hands greater than at others?- A. Yes. 

Q. Are farm hands, during the dull seasons, obliged to seek other avenues of 
employment, and do they go to the cities and into the mines, etc., during the 
winter months?— A. A great many young men seek employment in the mties, 
where there is more (!ompany. A man does not like to work by himself; he likes 
to have associations with others. 

Q. But are men obliged to do this as a means of securing employment during 
the dull seasons of the year?- A. I do not think they go because they are obliged 
to, but because they like employment in the city, and to have the company of 
other men, which they can not have on the farm. My experience for years is 
that it is a difficult matter for us to get the best help to stay on the farm. Tran- 
sient help in our country is scarce. If a man becomes a day laborer, he finds the 
demand for his work is greater than he is able to fill, most of the time. 

Q. ^y Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is he master of the situation?- A. Yes. 

Q. What is the average number of days of an employee on the farm during 
the year?— A. A good farmer who has a farm of 160 acres, or even 100 acres, 
wants help 365 days in the year— that is, every day. A good farmer never gets 
out of worK for his help. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Does he usually use as much help in the winter as in the 
summer?— A. A man is expected to help take care of the stock in the winter; and 
there is plenty of work to keep him busy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a general tendency on the part of farm 
labor to seek other employment; and if so, what is the cause?— A. 1 think there 
is Quite a tendency on the part of farm labor, bright, intelligent young men, to 
look for employment elsewhere; they think there is loss danger of being lost 
sight of if they can get into some other kind of employment, and the tendency is 
to get away from the farm. 

Q. As a rule, who does the work on the small farms?— A. On a farm of 40, 60, 
or 80 acres, if the farmer is an able-bodied young man, he does most of the work 
himself; that is my observation. 
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Q. How about his sons?— A. They grow up and work on the farm at home for 
a while, then, if they desire to remain farmers, they will remain as long as there 
is plenty of work to do. If there is not enough to occupy them, they go out and 
seek employment elsewhere. 

Q. Is there a tendency on the part of the farm boys when they get a very fair 
education to get a little restless on the farm?— A. Yes; they want to be doctors, 
lawyers, merchant^— almost anything other than farmers. The farmers are a 
little to blame for that; they are always talking about hard times; they magnify 
this matter sometimes. Tnere have been hard times, an^ a farmer does not 
always really appreciate gcK)d times when they come. A good many farmers do 
not make any allowiinoes for what thejr have in the way of good living and the 
privileges they have on the fann. They figure that what they make on the farm is 
what they really save after all the matters of living, et(;., have been taken out. 
They do not appreciate the cost of these things if they had to buy them. 

Q. You touched upon the remedy that would make the farm more attractive. 
I wish you would go a little further into that. — A. It is the i)urposo of our organi- 
zation to make farm life attractive and give the farmer’s family the best social 
opportunities that are to be afforded anywhere; to stimulate investigation and 
thought; to let the boys and girls on the farm take up in their associations liter- 
ary work and learn to discuss all questions of public interest. There is no busi- 
ness in the world that requires more general intelligence than that of farming. 
Professional work, merchandising, or mechanical work does not compare in 
breadth with farm work. A farmer has to be a merchant and mechanic, and 
should know something of law and medicine as well as farming. It is quite neces- 
sary to have method and system in his work, and What wo are aiming to do is to 
get the the bright young man to know that there is plenty of room on the farm 
for the exercise of his ability, and there has been a remarkable improvement 
among the farmers where this work is going on. College graduates are staying 
on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you have what you call literary circles in your 
grange and other farm organizations?— A. Many granges meet once a week and 
have a nice programme— sindn^, music, recitations, essays, and discussions— a 
right good literary society. It is also a fraternal body, and one of the main 
features is to shake hands and lie just as happy as you can; to look on the bright 
side always. 

Q. How many miles does one of these granges take in?— A, We like to have 
organizations in every township of 6 or 7 miles square. In the little State of 
New Hampshire there are 244 ranges. You see how they are fixed there. In 
many of the larger agricultural States they are not so thickly located. But it is 
the purpose and work of this organization to help the farmer in any way it can— 
financially, socially, intellectually, and in deciding great political questions. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What, as a rule, is the method of payment on the 
farm— by the day, month, or year, or is it changed to suit the occasion?— A. It 
changes to suit the occasion. The farmers pay cash; they do not pay in store 
orders or ask help to take anything in lieu of money. If the man works by the 
day, and wants his money at night, it is usually ready for him. If he works by 
the month, and wants it once a week, Saturday night, they calculate to have it 
for him. Most of the fanners employing labor make that arrangement. Very 
few ask for money and do not get it. ^ere are sections, perhaps, where this 
would not be true. I am speaking of conditions such as we have in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, and through that country. I do not know so much about conditions 
of labor in the South. 

Q. What is the maximum wage earned upon the farm for a good farm hand in 
your part of the State?— A. A good farm hand, if he works by tne month, will get 
from |18 to $20 and his board and washing. If he works by the year, and gets 
his board and washing, they will pay him perhaps $180 to $200 for the year. A 
good many farmers let a man board himself. 

(J. What is the minimum wage?— A. I think for monthly wages, perhaps the 
minimum for the 8 months of the year is $15 and board and washing. If he 
works by the day, $1 a day. Sometimes a man will board himself if he has a 
family nearby, and will then work for $1 to $1,26. 

Q. What will be the average for the ordinary farm hand?— A. $16 or $17, 
peAaps. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do wages of farm hmids rise with higher market 
prices of farm products, or fall with shrunken prices of produce?— X Wages on 
the farm do not fluctuate with the price of farm products, as a mle, but if prod- 
ucts have been low for a series of years, farmers will hire less help or ask the help 
to accept lower wages as a condition of employment. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spoke of farmers having tenement houses and 
hinng married men. How far does that practice prevail in your section?— A. 
There are quite a number of farmers that hire that way. They build tenement 
houses and the farm hand moves into the house with his family. He works all 
the year ordinarily. They give him, generally, his house, and he has his garden 
patch and a cow and a pig, and a few chickens. Sometimes they keep a horse. I 
have hired several men that way, and their pay ranges from $210 to $240 a year, 
and give them the house and their wood and the other things named. Occasion- 
ally a man did not care to milk a cow, and he would not keep one, but would get 
his milk at the house. 

Q. What, as a rule, is the condition of those tenement houses?— A. Usually not 
large houses, but comfortable, and better than we used to live in when we were 
young; frame houses, most of them. Very often the tenement house is the house 
moved off the old site, when a farmer builds a new one, and some of them cost 
$700 or $800, and some of them $J100. A good fanner generally thinks it best to 
give the help a pretty fair house to live in— they feel better about it. 

Q. Does the tenant furnish his house?— A. Yes. 

Q. (ByMr. Ratchford.) Are there other advantages afforded the tenant, such 
as cheaper produce, flour, fruit, etc.?— A. The fruit on the farm is usually free; 
the tenants help themselves; they have all they want during the season when 
fruit is plenty. If they put up some winter fruit that is salable in the market, 
they pay the market price for it. Very frequently a man will go to the grocery 
and buy flour. Of course, the farmer Would let him have wheat at the market 
price. I had a man who would frequently buy up 20 or 25 bushels of wheat and 
draw flour when he wanted it. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any crop sharing in your part of the 
country? — A. A good deal. 

Q. I wish you would state the methods of crop sharing and their effect upon 
the farmer.— A. I think the average farmer favors renting his land and getting a 
share out of it rather than paying money. The average man will take a little 
more interest in the work— a little better care of the crop and the stock, if he is 
taking care of his own stock, and the tendency is in that direction. I think the 
lielp on the fann will very largely, in the future, receive a share of the crop for 
their pay rather than be hired outright for money. There are several reasons 
why I think so. There are occasionally men who don’t care whether they make 
money farming or not. They hire for the sake of bossing; they want the work 
done just as they want it whether it pays or not. 

Q. Who furnishes the stock and equipments of the farm when it is run on 
shares?— A. Customs vary. Occasionally a man furnishes everything. He puts 
the man on the farm and says, I will furnish seed, team, and tools, and you do 
the work for a certain share of the crop.” Another plan is for the tenant to fur- 
nish half of everything. Occasionally a tenant furnishes his own team and tools 
and they divide the crop equally. The team is kept on the faim. He has usu- 
ally, then, a couple of c()W8 for his own use. The owner of the farm has no share 
of their product. That is one plan I have worked upon. I have two plans. I go 
into partnershipwith my man . Ho furnishes half and I furnish half of everything 
on the farm. He does all the work, and when anything is sold we divide the 
money. When he is taking care of his hogs he is taldng care of my hogs. We 
divide up at the end of the year, or when anything is sold. I have another man 
who has no equipment. I furnish everything, let him do the work, and then we 
divide a little differently. 

Q. How do those two methods compare with cash rent?— A. I would not rent 
for cash at all. 


Q. What effect does it have? — A. It ruins the farm in a few years. Of course, 
a man might draw a contract so strong and enforce it so rigidly as to maintain 
the fertility of his land, but ordinarily it could not be done. But when you rent 
on shares the tenant will usually take good care of the farm; he has to sow the 
clover seed, to haul out the manure, and if he does not keep the farm up you do 
not keep him; he loses his job. 

system of loaning money to your tenant?— A. We do not do 
t^t. If a man wants to take half interest, and we think he is all right, we will 
give him a chance to pay for his half in installments, but we do not usually loan 
money. 

Q. Do you regard it as not being a good practice?— A. That is not a good prac- 
tice in our country; of course, 1 have done xhat occasionally. 

#1 /Uv* H/Tm. \ tTTI XI _ 1 . . « • * . . . 
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they vary?~A. That is about the way it goes with us. In some sections, however, 
the tenant is required to furnish almost everything— that is, his team and tools— 
and take half the crop. It depends on the soil a good deal. If the land is very 
productive the tenant can furnish a little more. Generally the tenant has good 
pasture land for the stock that he keeps. Almost every man has some different 
features in his plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think the man who works the farm has an 
advantage when the owner furnishes everything?— A. I think the plan is ordina- 
rily a little better than when he has to furnish half of everjjthing. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you believe that a high productiveness of soil 
increases the ability of the tenant to pay the landlord a proportionately higher 
share?— A. Yes. If the soil is good, his crops will be better, 

Q. Do you believe the landlord is entitled to a proportionately higher share from 
the tenant where the soil is rich than where it is not rich?— A. If he furnishes 
him with better land, his capital is more. He offsets his labor against the capital 
of the landlord in the soil, stock, and tools, all of which have cost somebody a 
good deal of labor. If a farm will produce 25 bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
the farm beside it will nroduce only 20 bushels to the acre, the land that produces 
20 bushels is not worth near as much to the renter as that which produces 25 
bushels; in other words, it will cost just as much labor to raise 20 bushels as 25. 
The 6 bushels is all profit. The landlord gets part of it. I know some men who 
have worked new OTound, where the labor was greater and the crop not quite so 
large, who received two-fihhs instead of one-third. The condition of the soil, the 
markets, the location of the farm, have very much to do with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When a man gets one-tliird, as you have mentioned, is 
that as much as the owner could allow, after the tenant was ])ermitted to raise 
potatoes and other vegetables?— A. Yes; he also has his garden produce. The 
landlord hardly ever l(K)ks after that. If he lives on the farm, he has all the fruit 
he wants usually durinj? the growing season. Of course when the winter apples 
are gathered they are divided, but I never knew a farmer to make any account of 
the fruit used during the summer season; that is, the apples, etc. If he raises the 
ordinary garden stun, enough for the family, the landlord hardly ever pays any 
attention to that or expects to get any share of it. However, some do. A man 
who lives in town sometimes makes an arrangement to have some share of that; 
and if he does, he furnishes the seed for the garden or makes some allowance 
for it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any foreign immigrants in your section 
of the country?— A. Very few in my county. One township of the county, which 
is called German Township, was settled by Germans and French nearly altogether. 
They were all foreimers originally, but they have lived there for many years, and 
of course their children are Amencan born. Some Polanders went there to work 
on railroads, and some few of them have bought farms. In our immediate sec- 
tion the people are mostly native Americans. 

O. What is their percentage of illiteracy fcompared with the American farm- 
ers?— A. The German families that come there are usually pretty well educated ; 
sometimes better than Americans. Of late years the fanners are taking more 
interest in the schools and send their children to them. 

Q. Is there any tendency to colonize?— A. Yes, amon^ the Germans and French 
there is. They generally all go into that one township. They pay almost any 
price for land there rather than go outside. A great many belong to the same 
church and go together. They will not bo separated. There is, however, not a 
great deal of that in our section. It is mostly w'est and north of us. 

Q. Is there any tendency to preserve their foreign customs and lanmiage?— 
A. There is some; yes, sir. Some insist upon having German and French taught 
in the district schools, and they talk it in their families. But a large majority of 
them are growing away from that, preferring that their children shall be edu- 
cated in English, knowing that they are going to make this country their home. 

Q. What is the effect of this foreign immigration on agriculture?— A. It has 
damaged the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States to open these territories 
in advance of the world^s needs. 

Q. Are yon speaking of the country at large?— A. Oh, yes. We have suffered 
materially. Wnat has hurt agriculture in New England is the agriculture west 
of New England. What has made low prices in Ohio for agricultural products, 
is the fact tmit these large areas of land nave beefi brought under cultivation in 
advance of the necessities of the world. 

Q. What suggestions have you to make in regard to the regulation of immigra- 
tion?— A. I have changed m^ views somewhat upon that. I used to think it was 
a grand thing to have all this country settled up, but 1 think the time has come 
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when we realize that it would have been better for us not to have encouraged 
immij^ation. At least there should have been restrictions. I would require t^t 
they bring something with them to show that they have been prudent and indus- 
trious persons. I would require some' educational and moral qualifications. I 
would be very sure to insist upon the moral qualifications, in order to shut out 
the dangerous classes that they want to get rid of abroad. Of course 1 am speak- 
ing of it from the standpoint of the interest ot our people here. It seems to me 
that it would liave been better for our people to have gone a little slower. I think 
we were altogether too liberal with our lands. We might better have held them 
until the world really needed the products of those farms. When I saw the train 
loads of emigrants going West years ago over these trunk lines, I said to the 
farmers: “We will sometime hear from these people in the markets of the 
world.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Are you speaking of the undesirable element in that 
immigration?— A. Oh, yes; yes. Of course,! would not close the door in the face 
of good ^leople that come here to become good citizens. The point I wish to make 
is, that if we had it to do over again it would be better not to make it so much 
of an object. I would not advertise our free land so extensively; I would not 
invite and urge them to come, as our people did. I think we made a mistake in 
giving the railroads the quantity of land we did, and the homestead law was car- 
ried to extremes in giving away the public land. A great many people that went 
there did not get the advantages they hoped for. The large increase in produc- 
tion brought down the prices of agricultural products below the limit of profitable 
production. There was no profit for them, and it glutted our market to our 
great loss. Of course this land would have all come under cultivation in time, 
but it ought to have come naturally. If the settlement of the Northwest had 
been a natural settlement, a natural pushing on there by the pioneers, as it used 
to be when this country was developed and settled, there would yet be an acreage 
of land left there for our children. Now it is all taken up. 

Q. Were not the railway companies anxious to have the farms settled in order 
to give them local traffic, especially along the roads that pushed West to the 
Pacific coast?— A. Yes, sir; it was good for the railroads, but not so good for farmers 
of the Middle and Eastern States. 

C^. Do you think the disadvantage of the Eastern and Middle State farmer is on 
an increasing grade or has it come to a stop?— A. I think the reaction has set in. 
I think a farmer will do better to go East than West now, but there has been a 
time when it was the other way. 

Q. Has the diversification of crops by the Middle State and Eastern farmer 
given him a wider market for a smaller class of products and a class easier pro- 
duced, than the Western man can jiossibly bring into the market?— A. He has had 
to change his system of farming entirely. This has been an advantage to some of 
them, depending a good deal upon location. It has been particularly hard on the 
farmer in the East who is far from some center of population. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was most of the inviting of immigrants you speaJc of 
by the foreign steamship companies that profited by immigration?— A. The for- 
eign steamship companies and the railroads. The railroads that had this land to 
sell of course wanted the homesteads taken up to enhance the value of their land. 

Q. Does most of the undesirable immigration that comes to this country remain 
in the cities, while the really desirable immigration goes to the farms of the 
Northwest?— A. Largely true, no doubt. The most desirable class usually go to 
the farms; the undesirable class does not usually go out on the farms; they can 
not stay on the farm without becoming pretty good people. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it impossible to get them on the farm?— A. They 
are clannish and not satiraed to go on the farm. A good many of them, if they 
knew how to farm, would go out into the country. Many ot them have a very 
hard life in the mines and elsewhere, and would do much better to go on to the 
farms. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the school age of children in your State?— 
A. From 6 to 21 in the public schools. 

^ Q. What have you say in regard to the sufficiency of the public-school facili- 
ti^?— A. We are well provided m Ohio with good schools. 

9 * About what size are your districts, through the country, as a rule?— A. X 
think 2 miles s^are or thereabouts. 

Q. What is tne character of the schoolhouses?- A. Good schoolhouses; fine 
schools. 

Q. And the teachers? — A, Good teachers and good schools; we are ahead of the 
^w, as far as the district schools are concerned. 

Q. Can you state what per cent of the school population is enrolled in the 
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school8?--A. I have not the figures to give you the exact per cent, but in the coun- 
try districts it is a very unusual thing for the children not to attend the district 
schools. The young children usually go 6 months in a year, and when they get 
older and can work perhaps they stay out of school in the summer and go in the 
winter. But of course there are families that do not send their children unless 
compelled to do so, but they are very scarce, and a man would hardly be permitted 
to stay in the community now if he would not let his children go to school. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you mean for the entire period of the school age you 
just mentioned, from 6 to 21 years? — No; I mean they start in at 6 and go summer 
and winter until they get old enough to work. They are tfardly ever taken out of 
the summer scliool tiefore they are 10 or 12 years old. When a l)oy gets stout 
enough, about 18 14 years old, he usually helps his father on the farm in the 

summer. 

Q. Until about what age do the l)oy8 continue in school during the winter?— A. 
If they want to get just enough education to enable them to do ordinary work 
they will quit going at about 16 or 18 years of age. Others will, if they desire an 
education after they reach that age. generally go to a higher school. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L* Harris.) Have you a provision in Ohio for a township high 
sch(X)l?— A. Yes, sir; I think we have it in some sections; it is not very general in 
our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you believe that compulsory education should be 
enforced in the agricultural districts?— A. I think most of the fanners that have 
boys have a desire to give them an education. I think they almost always give 
them all the advantages that are within their reach. If they do not send them 
away from home and hire their board, they give them all the advantages they can 
get near-by. Some boys and girls fritter away their time in school and then the 
farmer thinks they will be better educated ii they are put to work. I do not 
know of any farmer who would not rather encourage his boy to know more, 
although he might i)robably ask him to stay home in the busy season in the sum- 
mer and take the 6 months in the fall or winter. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What have you to say in regard to the adaptation of 
the public-school course in your State to the needs of the agricultural people?— 
A. f think that the elementary principles of agriculture ought to be taught in all 
those schools. Of course they would riot go into it extensively, but they ought 
to know something about the soil, how to maintain its fertility, etc., and what 
kind of farming will pay best in particular localities; all the things that a fanner 
ought to know to succeed on the fann. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Would you advise including the chemistry of faming 
in these schools?— A. I do not know that I would very extensively in the district 
school ; I would go into it somewhat , however. Their minds ought to be impressed 
with the importance of maintaining and not exhausting the fertility of the soil. 
There are certain kinds of faming which exliaust the soil in a few years, and 
there are other systems which are not so exhausting. They ought to understand 
that it is not e(*onomy to feed all corn, for it is not a complete ration, and I would 
like to see such infomation furnished in county schools. A great many boys 
who leave the fam would stay and become interested in faming if there was a 
little elementary instruction in that line. 1 think every man ought to be taught 
to earn his living with his hands. Farming is one of the surest methods of get- 
ting a living. 

Q. Do you think the increased knowledge of the American famer^ during the 
last 30 or 85 years in respect to soils and the feeding of stock has doubled the 
ability and tne capacities of most of them? — A. It has increased it very much. 
Of course, there has been a great improvement. Famers now try to avoid the 
exhausting of soil. They are trying now to restore and maintain the fertility. 
They ai'e making great progress in that direction. That has been one of the 
things we have kept constantly before the famers in our organization. 

Q. Has the United States Agricultural Department done an immense amount 
of good?— A. Undoubtedly it has done much good in increasing agricultural intel- 
ligence. 

Q. Do the young men usually take to the agricultural college and the experi- 
ment station?— A. No; the larger share of the young men that want to get an 
education do not go to the agricultural and mechanical colleges. They want an 
education in the hope of engaging in some other work. Of course, it is getting 
better. The number of famers’ sons tliat feel that way now is decreasing rap- 
idly, but a great many famers thought if their boys were to bo educated they did 
not want them to come back to the mm; but there has been a 'wonderful change 
in that during late years. 
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Q. Do yon think it would be better to have agricultural education a part of an 
eswblished college than in a separate college?— A. No; I want the agricultural 
college by itself; I want it separate and distinct. These attachments to the regu- 
lar universities are humbugs, as a rule. They get money of the people, appropri- 
ated for giving instruction in agricultural and mechanical arts and then teach 
the classic's. 

Q. I would like to hear you explain that in a practical way.— A. They want the 
m^ey. They are greedy for that always, and they think they can get the money 
and put off the farmer with little return for it. And so far they have been able 
to do it. I understand that in many States the universities have simply robbed 
not only the farmers, but the mechanics. I can remember very well when in Ohio 
our agricultural college had just one professor to give instruction in agriculture. 
All the rest of the money was going in other directions. There are many colleges 
in the country now that give ve^ little instruction in agricultural and mechanical 
arts, but they get the money. The best condition possible for an agricultural col- 
lege is to be an agricultural and mechanical college, an industrial institution where 
the sentiment is that it is honorable to work at any honorable employment. That 
is what you want with the boys who are getting an industrial education. You do 
not want them to be influenced by an^hing in the air that would indicate that a 
preacher or a lawyer is more respectable than a farmer or mechanic or any better. 
That is my idea of it. There must be a spirit of pride and enthusiasm. Of course 
there are a good many of these institutions that have got other educational advan- 
tages aside irom agricultural and mechanical, that are doing very good work. Our 
organization has made it a point to make the fight on that line, ana we have accom- 
plished quite a little. A few years ago there was a bill pending here to give more 
money to the agricultural colleges. There was no provision that it should be 
expended in giving instruction in agriculture and the mechanical arts. Our 
organization went before the committee and said, “You must put into that bill a 

P rovision that this money shall be expended only in giving instruction in mch 
ranches as pertain to agriculture and the mechanical arts.” We had (juite a 
fight over it, but they did it and saved the bill. In some places it is carried out 
in good faith, and in others it is not. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) What is the total capital employed in agricultural 
pursuits?— A. I have the exact figures, but not here. A little over $15,000,000,000. 

Q. What are the comparative earnings of that occupation at present compared, 
say, with 40 years ago?— A. I think farmers made more 40 years ago on a given 
amount of money invested in a farm than they would make to-day. 

Q. Will you please state the reason for that?— A. The valuations of property 
were lower then, averaging the country over. In seme localities they were higher 
than they are now, but through Ohio 40 years ago land was not valued as high as 
it is now. He would have more land and probably for the same amount of 
money could get more live stock. Labor was mu(;h cheaper, and he depended 
very largely upon the local markets. He was not affected quite so much by the 
competition of labor all over the world engaged in agricultural pursuits. I think 
he had more left of real profit out of his investment then than he does now. Of 
course, there is a good deal of guesswork alnnit this, and I would have to investi- 
gate before ^ing too sure of it. You know, a man that was worth $10,000 was 
a rich man 40 years ago, or a little more than 40. He was called very well off, 
and I remember very well when a man worth $5,000 was considered a rich man 
in Medina County, where I lived. 

Q. What was the difference in the purchasing value of a dollar then and now?— 
A. A dollar will buy a good deal more now of most things than it would then; of 
clothiM, furniture, and everything of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Will it buy as much land?— A. No; it will not buy as 
much land and it will not buy as many cattle. He would not have to invest 
as much then to make the same amount of money. He would probably realize as 
much advance on a steer then as he would realize now, and he would have a great 
deal less capital invested in the steer. His taxes were very much lower. 

Q. {By Mr. Kennedy.) If he would go to town now with $5 or $10 would he * 
bring nome nearly twice as much sugar, calico, and so on, as he could then?— A. 
And almost everything. I can remember when farm tools cost, perhaps, twice as 
much as they cost now. Perhaps a plow might be an exception. Plows are about 
as high now as they were then but they are oetter; but take the small tools, hoes 
and pitchforks, ana you can buy just as good for 80 cents now as you could then 
for $1. 

Q. Would he bring home a better character of plow or cultivator now?— A. 
Very much, and $1 wul buy more of almost everythmg of that kind. Sometimes 
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some of the things we buy to-day do not wear as well as some of the old-fashioned 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the earnings of the capital invested in 
agriculture compared with other lines of investment, such as banking, manufac- 
turing, mercantile business, and railroading?— A. In a general way they are one- 
third or one-half less, as nearly as I can figure it out. Take all the capital a man 
has invested in farming and figure the percent he is getting, and it will, perhaps, 
range from 2 to 3 per cent. There may be some instances where he would realize 
a §ood deal more than that and others where it would not be as large. I do not 
think the net profit would range much above 3 per cent. 

CJ. Do you mean after the living is taken out?— A. 1 mean the net profit, after 
you had credited the farm with your living and charged for work, etc.; charge 
all you pay out and credit all you take in. Now, of course, that is my idea; take 
the country over, 2 or 3 per cent, perhaps, would be somewhere near it. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the taxation of agricultural property as 
compared with other industries?— A. My impression is that agricultural property 
pays more than its proportion of the taxes. 

Q. Will you state how?— A. In the first place, it is all visible property; you can 
not hide it. I am speaking of farm property; 1 am not speaking or those farmers 
that may have some money invested in stocks, bonds, etc., but 1 mean the land 
and the cattle and the tools and the grain. The assessor finds it all; he comes 
around and gets all of it. He has a long list of questions that it takes an awfully 
shrewd farmer to dodge in returning the property, and then he has to hold up his 
hand and swear to it. They do not ask the city fellows to swear; the assessor 
does not require it, The assessor knows what farm property is worth. If you 
have a good horse he knows about what it is worth; thev do not pretend to put it 
in at 100 cents on the dollar of its value, what you would take for it. Farm prop- 
erty goes in from 40 to 75 per cent of what the owner would consider it worth to 
sell; that is the way it goes in for taxation. Do you want me to go on a little? 
In the first place take the real estate, and you know how it is valued in our State. 
It is appraised once in 10 years. When a land assessor is to be elected the people 
in town are pretty sure to get some shrewd fellow who is expected to favor town 
property. I am 8i)eaking of Ohio. They may put the land in at a pretty fair 
figure and the buildings pretty low on the farms, and then when they come to the 
town they put in the buildings low where the principal value is in the buildings. 
And the fann that would rent at a fair rent lor say, $250 a year, >viil pay more 
taxes than a business block that rents for $500. Of course the large cori)orations 
and large interests manage to get their valuations down pretty low. 

When it comes to personal property, after they get through with the farmer 
they come to the merchant. The law requires that this property shall be returned 
at its actual ca.sh value. The merchant says: “ The farmer puts in his property 
at 40 to 60 percent; he does not give the value, and it is not fair that I should put 
in my property at full value.” The law requires him to put in the monthly aver- 
age value of his stock; that is the law in Ohio now. The question is, How much 
shall he return? He averages up all through the year. There was one farmer 
who sold his farm and went into merchandising, and he took an inventory and 
divided his inventory by twelve and returned the quotient. He thought that was 
about the fair way to return it, and that is about the way our mercantile friends 
return it in Ohio. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does that valuation stand with the assessor?— A. I 
think it does generally. 

Q. Was that farmer a granger?— A. He was a farmer and he left the grange 
when he went into merchandising. Of course, he had a different way of getting 
at it than the other fellows, but the other fellows reached about the same result. 
The merchant that will carry about $25,000 worth of stock will advertise it for 
sale on that basis and returns it for taxes at $2,500, and lots of them carry $10,000 
stock and return them for $1,000. I can show you a merchant in an adjoining 
county that carried $25,000 of stock and only returned $1 ,000. The merchant wifi 
‘say, “ It is not right; I know it is not right, but the other fellows are putting it in 
about that way and we do about as they do. ” So much for merchandising. Then 
come to the man who has notes and mortgages and makes his living out of the 
interest and buying and selling. I don't care whether he is a farmer or who he 
is. But it is astonishing how poor those people are. When an assessor comes 
around, they have very little to return for taxations* Then, go to the local banker 
and it is astonishing how much business he can do on a capital of $1 ,000 or $2,000. 
Some of the strongest banks in Columbus, if you recollect, Gavemor Foraker 
said in his message bad their valuation at less than $2,000. The manufacturers 
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in Ohio for years made no return on goods that had been carried over. His facto- 
ries, his buildings, and his warehouses could be full of binders, wagons, and car- 
riages, and not a cent was returned for taxation on that property. If one of them 
would be sold to a farmer it would be returned and he was taxed on it. That was 
the law, they were shrewd enough to get that little provision into the law that we 
grangers struck out a few years ago; and of course it made the amount they 
returned according to the property they had, very low. Take the State over and 
I will guarantee that the merchandise of the State of Ohio is not returned for 
taxation at over 15 per cent of its value; I think that is a proper estimate; while 
farm property will run from 40 to 50 per cent. Outside of the national banks, 
where you can get at them, bank property has not returned that much; the men 
tiiat own notes and mortgages, take the State over, had not returned 15 i)er cent 
of them. A great deal of this property seems to be out of the State when the 
assessor calls. Some fellow takes a mortgage in his own name but does not own 
it; and it is very hard to find it until after the assessment is over. So that, taking 
it all in all, the farmer pays more than his proportion, not because he is more 
honest than other men, but lie can not secrete his property. I do not know that 
he would but he might; there are some farmers, no doubt, that would. We do 
not ask the merchant what his stock inventoried at the last inventory, but if 
they would just give us an inventory at the lowest point in the year they would 
pay a great deal more taxes; they would come somewhere near paying their pro- 

E ortion. And there is a way of getting at these bonds, mortgages, notes, etc., 
ut they do not get at them, and for that reason the farmer pays more than his 
fair proportion. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What per cent do farmers have to pay for money at the 
local banks?— A. That depends a little upon the locality; they can get it from 6 
to 8 per cent I think. 

Q. How can they do that without being ruined if they make but 3 per cent on 
their invested capital?— A. They are very apt to go that way if they borrow too 
much of it. A man can borrow a little to bridge over and pay it off. 

Q. Is there much borrowing done at the banks?— A. No farmer to-day borrows 
money if he can possibly help it. They used to borrow liberally, and they did not 
think it was wortli while to pay if they saw a place to put the money and make more 
out of it than the interest; out the experience of the last few years has taught the 
farmer that he never should borrow money unless ho knows whence the money is 
coming to pa^ his debt. No farmer worthy of the name of farmer will borrow 
money unless it is to make some shift. If he has some stuff to ship, perhaps he 
will borrow the money to ship his stuff and sell it and pay it back. If the farmer 
sees something he would like and does not have the ready money, he will not bor- 
row it; he does not bori’ow unless ho sees where the money is coming from to pay 
it back. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What effect has the decline in the value of real estate 
since 18^ had on the valuation for taxation? — A. It has not declined for taxation 
as much as in actual selling value. 

Q. Now, there is a constant decline in the money value of the farm; would the 
farmer have to pay the tax pretty nearly on the full value of the farm? — A. He 
gets no rebate from that; the appraisement is for 10 years. Ho has to pay on the 
appraiser’s value. But all farms have not declined; good farms that have been 
taken good care of have not declined in value materially. 

Q. I have heard it said that farm land has de<’.reaBed from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Is that true?— A. That is not so. There may be a few localities where tney may 
have done so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is there a board of equalization in every county in 
Ohio?— A. Yes. 

Q. If a man can show that board that he is taxed unjustly, will he get a reduc- 
tion?— A. If he can show them that his immerty has been appraised at a higher 
valuation than the same kind of property of his neighbor he can have that equal- 
ized; but he could not receive relief by going before that board and showing 
that the merchant has returned merchandize at less than his own property is 
returned. They can equalize land values only once in 10 years. When the town- 
ship appraisers have done their work the county lioard takes the matter up and 
equalizes the valuations in the county between individuals, and then it goes up 
to the State board of equalization and the State board takes the matter up and 
equalizes between counties. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is your county board given the authority of spreadiim 
the taxes within its own county lines?— A. They can equalize it between in^vif 
uals within their territory; they can take it off of one and put it on another. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would be done in case of a building being 
burned and a new building being erected?— A. The new building is put on, I sup- 
pose. If a building is burned it is taken off, I presume. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Is it your observation that the farmer is burdened 
witn taxation compared with the workingman who owns a home in the city?— 
A. I think farm property is in at a higher i^er cent of its actual value. Of course, 
there are excej^tions, but I think that as a general rule the town property, the real 
estate, including the buildings, is put in at a lower rate. In other words, if a 
farm would sell for $5,000, property in town that would sell for $8,000 would pay 
about the same taxes as the farm would. 

Q. Do you think, on the whole, that the farm property is at a disadvantage as 
compared with all city property in the matter of taxation? — A. I think that in 
malang up the valuation of property the people that live in town watch the matter 
more closely. Of course, a great many do not have anything to do with it, but 
there are shrewd men who have a great deal of money invested; and they see that 
some man is put on to value the property who will, at least, be very fair to their 
citv. They control it. 

Q. Is that also true of the country districts? — A. Where it is all in the country 
they try to get a man wlio will return it low enough. If it is lower than the 
neighboring township, it is raised. But generally the same man assesses the 
property in the town and country, and I suggested the idea, perhaps, that they 
put the land in as high as it ought to be and the buildings low on the farms — that 
IS, it seemed low— and when you come to the town, where the principal value is 
in the buildings, they are put in low. This applies to small towns or villages. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you mean the assessor is more susceptible to the 
town influence than to the country? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you so scattered you can not select them?— A. W e neglect our duty. At 
the last valuation, however, we took off a good many millions from the farmers 
and put them on the cities, and yet we did not get it equalized. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Didyoudo that through organization?— A. Certainly; 
no other way in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the tax methods in Indiana very much like those 
of Ohio?— A. Indiana is very much like our State. 

Q. Are there any other States thdt are collecting more on the railroads than 
Ohio?— A, The valuations on the main lines of railways in Indiana are about 
double what they are in Ohio. The side lines are about the same — that is, the extra 
track, if they have a double track. 

Speaking of taxation: A business block in town that will rent readily for $500 
a year will not pay as much tax as the farm outside that rents for $250. Of course 
there are indiviaual exceptions. That is the rule. I am not finding fault with 
these conditions— .simply stating what I regard as facts. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make now as to the unification of tax methwis, 
providing it could be accomplished throughout the States?— A. I think the law 
should apply everywhere. I think when you go into the details and ask the 
farmer to retuni the number of his horses and cattle, and his hogs, and the number 
of bushels of cf^m, and everything, when you go to a man who has other kinds of 
proi)erty, ho should list it by the piece, just the samt; — make a full exhibit; and if 
the faimer is re(iuired to swear, he should be. Valuation of property for taxation 
should depend somewhat upon its productive iM)wer. Sometimes there lias been 
a CTeat deal of money inve.sted in a plant, for instance, that has erased to be val- 
u^le; it should lie appraised at wnat it is actually worth; that should be the 
basis, and every man should pay his fair proportion. 

Q. Do you know of any States in the Union that raise almost their entire reve- 
nue from coriwrations— railroads?— A. Pennsylvania’s State taxation is all from 
the railwajrs, I think, or from coiTiorations. There is no direct tax, I think, on 
land at all in Pennsylvania for State puiposes. 

(J. Would you suggest that there slioufd >je a unification, at least so far as tax- 
ation of corporations is concerned?— A. I think it should be unifonn, so that they 
would not dmlge from one State to another to escape taxation. People who 
actually live in Ohio, and own proixarty there, go to New York or some other 
place a part of the year, where tney can get rid of taxation. If there was uni- 
form taxation all over the country they would not do that. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) I understocxl you to state that the largest private banks 
of Columbus were appraised at from $1,000 to^$2,000 each. Is that also true of 
the national banks?— A. No; they get at the Bt<x;k of the national, banks. I would 
not say here that that amount is returned by those banks iw>w. I do not know 
whether that is true now or not. I simply referred to the fact being stated in 
the message of the governor to the legislature some years ago. The bunks never 
denied it, and never forgave him, either. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether the national banks are 
assessed at the full value of their capital stock ?->A. I do not think they are. I 
think a few cases were tried in court where they claimed they were paying more 
than other kinds of property, and the courts decided they could not be made to do 
so, and their property was returned for taxation at the same value as property 
around them. 

Q. Please state what has been the decline in prices of agricultural products in 
the last 30 years?— A. I think the prices are somewhat lower than they were 80 
years ago, taking the general average. Of course, some things are higher and 
some lower. 1 think the general average has declined. 1 mean by the same 
measure of value. Thirty years ago we were not on the same basis as we are now. 

Q. "WTiat has been the decline in the money value of agricultural lands in your 
section?— A. In my immediate section there has not been very much decHne, if 
any. In some sections of the State there has been quite a marked decline. In the 
older sections, where they have not kept up their farms, exhausted the fertility, 
let them run down, and the buildings and fences have run down, there has been 
quite a marked decline. My part of the State is a new country. The soil is rich 
and has been drained and improved, and I suppose there has not been very much 
decline there. Good farming land ranges anywhere from fifty to eighty dollars 
an acre in that section. 

Q. What has been the decline in the productive power of the soil?— A. There 
has been a marked decline in that. It is in counties where they must use fertil- 
izer to get a crop, and if they do not use fertilizer they do not get crops. They 
have drawn on the soil until it is largely exhausted. 

Q. Where the soil has been exhausted, you think that is one of the causes of 
the decline of the value of the land?— A. That is one cause. TTiere are other 
causes, but that is the principal one. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you help that by diversification of your crops ?— A. 
Yes; rotation. 

Q. And by resting the land or fallowing?— A. Wo do not fallow in Ohio any 
more; we fertilize it and keep more stock. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What has been the increase of acreage under cul- 
tivation in your State in the last 20 years?— A. There has been some increase; 
not very much in our section. 

y. What has been the increase in the country at large?— A. I do not think that 
there has been any increase in the Eastern portion. There has been rather a 
[lecrease. In the West there has probably been an increase — that is, new lands 
have been brought under the plow; and you may take some .sections in Ohio, 
through Madison and Ross and the ^iota Valley, where they used to raise a great 
many cattle, they are plowing more and raising more com and wheat. 

What has been the effecjt of this increase in acreage of farm land for culti- 
vation on production and on prices? — ^A. It has very largely increased production 
and of course has lowered prices. The opening up of this great expanse of country 
in the West, bringing into competition with the other farms millions of acres that 
were not cultivated a few years ago , has had a marked effect on prices. The prices 
3f agricultural products depend upon tlie amount produced. The demand is about 
the same all the time. If you have a very large production, you get very low 
prices. A very unusual crop for a series of years makes a farmer poor. For 
instance, the four largest crops of corn we ever grew in this country were wortbp 
^33,000,000 less than the four smallest crops we grew in the past 20 years. The 
lour largest crops of potatoe^were worth $70,000,000 less than the four smallest 
irons in 20 years. In other words, if you offer the consumer more than he wants 
to buy, he fixes the price and fixes it low. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The farmer does not always sustain the loss- that 
people usually believe he does by reason of shortness of crops?- A. No. A medium 
short crop is usually better for the farmer than a large crop. The individual 
farmer, if he raises big crops, makes money; but when farmers all over the world 
get very lar^e crops the price is so low it leaves no profit. Two years ago you 
could not sell the best apples for 75 cents a barrel; this year you get |5 a barrel, 
r or a long time the price of com remained pretty well up, but the continuance of 
the big crops finally broke it down. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What has been the effect of bonanza farming aa 
piacnced in the West upon the smaller farms in the East?— A. It does not hurt 
us a bit. They are the fellows who lose money. It is the men who went up there 
5 *^w^ves and children big enodgh to pick up potatoes and work all day long 
who hurt us. It is not the bonanza farmer. Those people are breaking up; thS ^ 
are not going to hurt us any more, if they have ever done it; they do not hurt - 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Did not the farmerB of Ohio in former years raise consid- 
eraole wheat?— A. They do now; it is one of their main crops. 

Q, Is it not the bonanza farming that brought about the very large crops of 
wheat that have been produced in this country?— A. Of course they have con- 
tributed to the large crops. I do not think they have hurt us very much. If all 
that countij there was in the hands of bonanza farmers, and those other fel- 
lows were in Europe, where they were, eating our farm products for us, I think 
it would be better. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think the consumer should be on the other side 
of the Atlantic?— A. No; but if he is a consumer over fiiere he won’t hurt us so 
much as the producer here. I think there has been a time, of course, when that 
bonanza farminglias hurt us, but it soon reaches a jioint where it does not amount 
to much. They exhaust the soil, and it is expensive to keep it up. The soil is 
becoming impoverished; they take out the fertility; it is all taken out, and 
nothing is put back. That has not hurt us except along with the other kind of 
farming. The vast increase of production has affected prices. That method of 
farming— tilling the soil— has not injured us more than the ordinary style. We 
can hold our own with them, I think, pretty well. Of course we grow wheat in 
Ohio in a rotation of croM. It is not a spetdally money-making crop. Wheat is 
all they have up there. JPerhaps you have a wrong impression. I did not mean 
the increased production did not affect the price of wheat. I do not think that 
style of farming hurts the farmer more than he would be hurt if the land were 
divided up into smaller farms. 

Mr. Jones (xiresident of the National Grange, who was present to give his testi- 
mony) . There is a difference between bonanza grain growing, which is impracti- 
cable, and bonanza stock growing. Tliere are bonanza stock growers who handle 
sheep, h^s, horses, and cattle, and I think they do injury to the fanners in the 
Central ^ates. I think this bonanza farming should be defined, in order that 
Mr. Brigham may not be misunderstood. 

A. (Mr. Brigham, resuming.) I do not agree with my friend Jones. I do not 
think that competing cattle raising is hurting us. I will let him testify as to 
that. I think when they sum up their losses they will not find much profit. 
I think wo are hurt by the men who control the prices in Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything further to say in regard to 
organization of agriculturists?— A. That is hobby of mine. I think the fanners, 
recognizing the fact that everything around them was organizing and combiniim 
and attempting in one way and another to control pro(luction and prices and 
regulate their interests in other ways by combining all tlieir influence and power, 
became satisfied that they must for their own protection organize their forces 
and make available their power, and that led to tlie fonnation of these farmers’ 
organizations. It was a matter that seemed to be forced upon them. Of course, 
the decline of prices after the war, and other causes, made the farmer a little 
dissatisfied. They had been getting large piices. Perhaps they were somewhat 
fictitious, but they recognized the lact tliat the pric(!S were declining, and they 
believed their interests required the formation of organizatif)nH. They believed 
the railroads were discriminating and extorting unreasonable prices in many 
instances. They knew they were discriminating, and they thought the charges 
were unreasonable sometimes. They organized practically with a view, first, of 
protecting their financial interests; but they soon thought it necessary for them 
to go beyond that and look after their social interests and cultivate their intel- 
lectual powers, and all that became a part of their work as an organization. 
They wanted to be in a position so that if legislation was needed to protect an 
{^cultural interest, they could bring their power to bear to get it. If a com- 
bination of many manufacturers and ousiness men or merchants was formed to 
oppress them, to force down the price of what they had to sell, or force up the 
price of what they had to buy, they wanted to bo in a position to meet tuem. 
For instance, if the pork packers got together and said, “Wo won’t pay any more 
than 3 cents for porK,” they thought it would l )0 advisable to got together and 
say, “ You can not have our pork for less than 4 cents.” Or if the National 
Cordage Company or some other combination of manufacturers of binder twine 

f ot together and advanced prices unreasonably, fanners could protect themselves 
y refusing to buy at that price. 

There was a time when the manufacturers of agricultural implements would 
not sell anything to the farmers directly. They liad to pay two prices for every- 
thing they got, because of the expense of selling; farmers did ngt know anything 
about the first cost of goods. They o^anized for the purpose of finding out these 
things and protecting themselves. They have done a great deal in the way of 
ascertaining the first cost and securing supplies at first price. They have some- 
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times protected themselves from unjust combinations to put down prices. Per- 
haps I can illustrate that in the matter of wool. I was interested in that because 
I was a woolgrower. Circulars went out all over the country to local buyers, 
saying: “ You paid too much for wool last year; must not pay so much this year; 
better commence preparing the woolgrower to take 25 cents for his wool.” 
I watched it, and every place I went buyers were talking 25 cents for wool this 
year. I was master of the State Grange, and put out a circular advising wool- 
growers to commence the work of preparing buyers to give 30 cents for wool. 
I do not know what influence it had, but I Imow they did not get the wool for 
25 cents. 

A few years ago Mr. Arbuckle would not allow his coffee to be sold for less 
than 25 cents a pound. If a man sold it for less he was put on the blacklist, and 
they would not let him handle it. My attention was called to it, and I at once 

g ut out a circular. I had the blacklist containing the name of every man that 
ad sold below the stipulated price, and to whom wholesale dealers were not 
allowed to sell. I put out the circular giving the facts in the case, and suggested 
that it might be a good thing to stop buying Arbuckle coffee and buy some other 
kind or drink something else. Within 10 days the man who gave me the informa- 
tion got notice from the firm that he could nave the coffee; that he could buy it 
wherever he pleased, and sell it as ho pleased. I do not know that the circular 
that went out had anything to do with it; but when a man in a business of that 
kind understands that there is an organization of farmers that is not going to con- 
sume that particular article under the terms on which it is sold it would probably 
have the effect of waking him up. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is your organization as active now in these matters 
as formerly?— A. Yes. They are more active. They are doing more work, but in 
a different way. We have learned that there are different ways of doing things. 
Bluff and blow and bluster do not accomplish much. We are very thoroughly 
discussing the propositions that we undertake to carry through. If we want any 
reformatory legislation we discuss it thoroughly until we are pretty well satisfied 
what is right. We think it would be very bad policy for us to ask for anything 
that is not right and fair to other people. That would be a great mistake. And, 
whilst we are insistent upon having what belongs to us, wo are willing to concede 
to the other fellow all that belongs to him, and so we are pretty careful. Our 
organization made a great raid on the middlemen. Ihere was good reason for 
that. We paid, as I nave stated, two prices for farm implements. You could 
not buy them if your farm was opposite the factory. Could not buy them at all. 
You would have to go to the agent and pay him 50 per cent more than he paid for 
them. Those people were taxing us too much. W e learned that there was work 
for us to do. We wanted men to look after those things. 

Q. Does the middleman exist now in sales of farm machinery?— A. Oh, yes; 
they have their agents everywhere. 

Q. Is it now done more by salaried men, instead of under the old commission 
system?— A. A good many of them are salaried, but there is some commission 
business done. We have arrangements through which we can buy our supplies 
writhout buying them that way, if we want them. They have to sell them at a 
pretty fair price, or we do not buy them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you look forward hopefully to the time when there 
wrill bo such a thorough and i)erf ect organization of the farmers that they will be 
able to withhold their products if the i)rice offered them is below the cost of pro- 
duction or below a figure that would return them a profit?— A. I do not tliink 
there can ever be an organization that will inchide all the farmers and lead to a 
perfect unity of action along that line, but I do think the farmers can be organ- 
ized and educated to a point where they will withhold from the market a staple 
product when it is below the cost of proauction. For instance, when wheat ought 
to bring 75 cents a bushel to return first cost, if it drops to 60 cents, if the farmers 
should have no wheat to sell at that price, it would soon go to 76 cents. If they 
would take half the wheat off the market and sell the other half, if they woula 
throw aw^ half, or feed it to the hogs or chickens, they would get more lor 'vriiat 
they would sell than they would get for the entire crop. When the thing goes to 
an extreme in that direction, I think the farmers could protect themselves; but I 
do not think they could ever form an organization that woidd enable them to fix 
arbitrary pnces on their products, nor do I think it would be a good thing if they 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think the combinations in other industries 
are forcing the farmer to do that?— A. He may do more and more of that, but I 
^ not tmnk, ^ttered as they are over a vast territory, that you can ever get - 
them all together. Last year when wheat dropped down they ‘thought wheat 
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onght to sell for a better price than it was bringing, and wheat was withheld 
from the market. I can illustrate by a little incident in my own experience. I 
lived on a farm, as I told you, before I came to Washin^on, We had our own 
butter— kept a few Jerseys— and had a little to sell. I used to take it up town 
myself and sell it, and they paid me 10 cents a pound for it at the time 1 speak of. 
Of course, I lost at least 5 cents a pound, so far as real profit was concerned, 
if not 10 cents: It helped pay the grocery bill, however, and I let the sur- 
plus go. Tliere was not enough good butter Drought into town to supply the local 
demand. I knew that. I went up one day with my basket on my arm and handed 
^ grocer the butter. He weighed it out and put up the groceries I wanted. 
When he commenced to figure up I did not like the fibres. I said: “What is the 
matter here? Yoii ought to owe me, but I owe you.^’ He said: “ Butter is only 
8 cents a pound.” “ Only 8 cents a pound?” “Yes; none of us pay more than 
that.” I did not look very good-natured about it. He said: “You are mad now.” 
I replied: “lam as mad as the devil. It is an outrage. You can sell every pound 
of good butter that comes into this market. There is a local demand for it. 
These consumers are ^^illing to pay a fair living price. Ten cents a pound is a 
’.ow price. You have all agreed to pay only 8. Now, sir, I have no more 8-cent 
butter to sell.” I went up to the grange immediately and said to them that we 
had better not sell any more 8-cent butter. Three or four days afterwards I went 
to the grocer and he s<aid to me, “Why don’t you bring me some more butter?” I 
told him my cows did not make any 8-cent butter. He told me to bring it up and 
he would ^ve me 11 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Does the organization of which you have been speak- 
ing ever enter into strikes? — ^A. No. 

Q. Do you regard the action of the farmers in combining and holding their 
pork, wool, butter, and produce, as a species of strike?— A. In one sense it might 
De. A man strikes, if he strikes liecauso the wages are not satisfactory; if he is 
not fairly paid he quits work. 

Q. Is not that what the farmer is striking for, when he withholds his prod- 
uct?— A. Yes; but if anyone else comes in and sells butter for 8 cents, he lets him 
sell it. He d(X}s not interfere. 

6. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Might you possibly boycott the man with whom he 
deals?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.1 Is refusing to patronize merchants who hold their 
supplies at an unreasonable price understood as a boycott in the organization 
wmch you represent?— A. No; not exactly. Of course, if the dealer charges more 
than a fair price and wo know it, and if we can buy of anybody else cheaper, we do 
so. If he puts it up too high we get along without it. For instance, when the 
combination put up binder twine from 10 to 25 cents we concluded we would 
get along without twine. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What was your substitute?— A. We did not have to 
substitute; twine came down. 

Q. fBy Mr. Ratchford.) Is your association purely for defensive purposes?— 
A. We have that feature. We will undertake to protect ourselves from combi- 
nations that attempt to force prices Mow what would be fair or charge more 
than is fair. If we can do that we will do it, but of course it will sim^y be a 
matter of iieaceable arrangement with us. We understand that if anybody else 
comes in we can not help ourselves. That has been one trouble; fanners would 
accept conditions we would not favor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any fear of the injunction against this boy- 
cotting and striking?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is your organization increasing in numbers?— A. Oh, 


Q. When was it first organized?— A. It became strong about 1873. It was 
founded in 18M. The National Grange was organized in Washington with 7 
members. It had not much gi owth until 1872 or 1873. 

Q. What is your membership now?— A. I do not know the figures exactly. We 
have in the country something like 28,000 organizations. 

How many States do you cover with your organization?— A. We Imve local 
organizations in every State except some of the new States. The organization in 
some of the States is very weak; in others it is strong. We have gained in 
membership in the last 10 years probably 100,000. 

Q. Have you aiw political feature in your brganization?— A. Oh, yes. We 
expect to do a good deal politically, but not in a partisan sense. We have repre- 
sentatives from all political parties. All we aim to do as at organization is to 
reach a man and insist upon his making good use of his political wwer as a 
citizen in the proper way. We do not allow our organization to dabble in parti- 
san matters at all; can not do it without violating our rules; but we hope to 
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secure some political reforms. For instance, we want Senators elected by the 
direct vote of the people. We think the experience of the last few mohths has 
demonstrated that that would be a good thing. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have the results so far been encouraging?— A. 
Very. The farmers are taldng very much more interest in public questions; they 
underatand them better, and are more patriotic than they were years ago on 

account of this agitation. - x,. i. . i a.. ^ 

Q. What have you to say of the present production of the farm in relation to 
consumption?— A. I think we are producing in some lines more than is profitable. 

I think in some lines it would be better to diversify. For instance, we imixirt 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 worth of agricultural products every year. Of course, 
some of it we can not grow here. Some of it wo can and ought to ctow here. I 
think it would be better for us to produce some of those things we buy and cur- 
ttiil the production of some things which, because of large production, are selling 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do those imports include tropical fruits? — ^A. Yes, some 
of the things we can not produce; but sugar is not one of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is Canadian grain included in those products?— A. 
No, they do not hurt us now; they do not sell us much grain. We sell them 
grain; oats and barley might come in. The Northwestern States, I think, are 
growing more barley than they used to. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the effect of this overproduction upon 
existing prices?— A. It lowers the price whenever yon produce more than the 
market will readily absorb. For instance, the price of wheat is fixed by the 
price of wheat in Liverpool. There are incidental things that affect prices; per- 
haps the gambling in Chicago, or lowering or increasing railroad rates. But the 
price of wheat is largely regulated by the price at Liverpool, and what it 
costs to get it there. They want in Liverpool, in addition to what they 
have in their own country, say, 150,000,000 bushels. If wo offer them 100, 000,000 
bushels we will get a good price for it. If that is all the markets have for 
sale, that price will fix the price of every bushel in our country. If wo offer 
them 300,000,000 bushels when they want only 150,000,000, they will fix the price 
and fix it very low. They will put their hands in their pockets and whistle until 
we get ready to take a low price. They are in no hurry; they can wait; they 
know we have to sell. That would not matter so much to us if that low price 
they paid us did not fix the price of every bushel of grain we sell in the United 
States. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The cereals in this country being 90 per cent of na- 
tional consumption of the whole product, does the 10 per cent sold in the foreign 
market regulate the price locally? — A. Yes; that is a fact. Of course, as I stat^, 
there is occasionally an incident that will interfere with it. That is where we are 
very much interested in this matter. Our farmers ought not to sell one bushel of 
wheat in Liverpool. We ought to let them have the nour; it ought to be worked 
up ready to be made into bread. We should keep the bran and shorts at home 
for the stock, and all fertilizing material should be kept at home. 

Q. Would your withholding the American product ultimately develop Argen- 
tine, Danubian, and other sources of supply?— A. It might. I want to supply 
them flour. We do not propose to starve them. We should get all the labor out 
of it and that fertilizing material before it goes over there, and let them have the 
flour instead of shipping them the wheat. It would maintain the fertility of our 
soil, and still they would haVe their bread. They must have this wheat; that is 
what frightens them when they find there is a shortage of supply. If they begin 
to fear that somebody is going to have short rations before the year is over they 
are anxious to buy; but the farmer who knows that is not anxious to sell. He 
waits; he says he will take that profit, whatever it is. and, by and by, if his idea is 
correct, wheat goes up, and the farmer gets the pront instead of the speculator. 
That is what has helped the farmer out in the last 2 or 8 years; they have gotten 
millions that ordinarily they would not have gotten. 

Q. Are you taking the profits of the wheat pit a good deal and dividing it 
among yourselves?— A. We simply waited. The indications were that wheat 
would advance and, instead of rushing it on the market and breaking it down or 
helping those gamblers to break it down, we waited and got the advance ourselves. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In what line would you suggest diversification of 
agricultural industries?— A. We should feed our grain to our stock, and raise th.e 
best kind of stock and put it in the best possible condition before we parted with 
it. That would consume a large part of our surolus. We would get the profit. 
When we find we can not grow a certain crop with profit we should perhaps not 
abandon it entirely, but work gradually into other productions. There is always 
something the farmer can grow that the world wants and will pay good prices 
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for. If he offers the world more than it wants of other things it buys them at its 
own price. 

Q. Y our department has made a survey of this country and has charts showing the 
best territory for securing specific products; for instance* sugar beets. Will you 
state to the commission what the outlook is? — A. There is no question that we 
can i)roduce in this country all the sugar we want and perhaps have sugar to sell. 
It will be a goOd bu.sine.ss in certain localities, and it has been pretty fairly 
demonstrated that the sugar out of it will be clear profit. Build factories ana 
establish around them dairies for the production of buttgr, cheese, etc., and feed 
the cows on the pulp of the beet. That business will pay for the growing of the 
beet; the sugar will be profit. Whether that will bo so or not I do not know. If 
sugar will remain at about 5 or 41 cents a pound we will in a few years 
produce all the sugar we want in this country and make a fair profit on it. If 
these new possessions of ours should give us sugar for 2 cents or 2^ we might not 
think it profitable to grow beets for sugar. Horses are growing on the ranges 
and are not worth $10 a head. Nobody wants them; they can grow horses that 
are worth $100 a head. There is a demand in Europe for amy horses, for instance. 
If they grow the kind of horses the market wants and is hunting for, they can 
make a profit on them. Our idea is to induce the farmers to grow a kind of 
horse the world wants. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is to improve the breeds or grades?— A. Yes. 

O. Sowing the best, reaping the best?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is your organization very strong in the South?— A. No; 
we are rather weak in the South. 

Q. Have you ^en able to do much toward encouraging the farmers of the South 
to diversify their crops?— A. Our Department of Agriculture has been working 
on that line; has bt^en trying to do a «-e«at deal. We have some organizations 
down there; they have our literature; they know what our views are. It is a very 
hard matter, and it takes some time to get them to change, esi)ecially where for a 
long series of years they have Ixion doing a certain kind of work. It takes longer 
to change a custom in the South than in oth(;r poi-tions of the country where they 
have not btjen accustomed for so long a time to one kind of fanning. There are 
a great many reasons why the order is not as strong in the South as in other 
sections. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would be the effect of the extension of foreign 
markets to agricultural products?— A. I think it would help us a little if wo could 
hunt up new markets. 1 think if we could sell our butter and cheese in new mar- 
kets it would help us, and I will tell you how you can help us yourselves. If you 
can get the Confess of the United* States to make it a crime involving a heavy 
I)enaTty to sell something for what it is not.jmtting frauds on the market, and 
offer to the foreign con.sumer only genuine cheese and good butter, you can extend 
our market ff>r those things. As long as they are ()ff(?red filled cheese and some- 
thing that is a substitute for butter they are suspicious of all our products of that 
kind. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Is the Canadian cheese prefeiTed to ours in the foreign 
market? — A. Yes; because they do not make filled cheese or skiinmed-milk cheese. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) To what extent could our consuls help us?— A. If 
they were enthusiastic, and knew anything about the business, they could help 
us. There ought to be in all the foreign countries we trade with men whose spe- 
cial work it is to look after markets for American products. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think, in consideration of the immense exports 
we have had, that it is remarkable that very little attention is given in the con- 
sular service to the farming interests?— A. If they sent a few more farmers over 
there th^would take more interest. A man takes interest in something he knows 
about. We want a representative that actually represents, a man can not repre- 
sent anything he don’t know anytliing about. We have one or two attach68 con- 
nected with some important consular offices over there, and they are looking after 
the matter. I write them every once in a while asking for information. 1 have 
a friend in Germany who writes me regularly, jiving me information about agri- 
culturid conditions around his point of observation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would be the effect of a good American 
merchant marine?— A. I am inclined to tliink it would be a good thing. Anything 
that would tend to open up new markets for our finished products would be a 
good thing for our country. There are countries that do not Imow anything about 
what we have to sell that would be willing to pay good prices. There are coun- 
tries that pay 70 cents apound for butter, and are glad to get it!$ that do not know 
anjrthing about our butter. 

Q. How do we reach those countries at present?— A. Our stufl! has to go through 
xnerchants of other countries now, I suppose. 
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Q. In shipping from New York how could we lay our products down in a coun- 
try, say in South America, that we are not in close connection with, by merchant 
ships maldng regular runs?— A. It would have to go to Liverpool, and then be 
resnipped, and if it was better than the English product, it would be sold as an 
English product, though it was produced in this country. 

Q. Would the American producer have to stand the extra freight?— A. Yes. I 
think there is some good probably coming along that line, but it is a line we are 
not so familiar with. 

Q. To what extent would the agriculturists in this country be benefited by the 
Nicaragua or other canal in getting farm products of the Mississippi Valley, 
say, to the Pacific Ocean?— A. I think the farmers on the western shore of the 
continent would be benefited, and the farmers toward the Gulf of Mexico would 
perhaps be benefited. Of course the farm pays every cent of the transportation 
cliarge. The man that handles it never takes any chances of collecting the trans- 
portation from the consumer. He takes it out of the first hands. For instance, 
in hauling grain to Liverpool from any point in the West, if the rate goes up 5 
cents wheat goes down 5 cents in the Western market. 

9. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does such expense lessen the price that goes to the 
original producer?— A. Yes. When the merchant buys it ne figures out all com- 
missions, freight (harges, and everything of that kind he must pay, and the bal- 
ance, after taking out his own profit, goes to the producer. 

(J. The cheapening on the producer does not help the consumer?— A. No. The 
gap is pretty wide between what the consumer pays and what the producer 
receives. The difference between what I pay for butter here and what I get for 
butter on the fann is pretty wide. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have transportation rates increased or decreased 
on agricultural products in the la.st 30 years? — A. Decreased largely. There is 
this about it, however: It is claimed, and I was told of it by a man connected 
with the railway interests for many years and who used to be in Congress, that 
when there is an enormous crop to go east over the railroads and everything is 
going to be crowded, they put the price of freight up. They reap the profits by 
putting up the prices of freight. Five cents a hundred makes a mighty difference 
to the railroads, and that much difference to the farmers; it puts down their 
price. Many times a good crop is parted with by the farmer without much profit 
becjiuse of that fact; it costs him more to get it to market. 

(^. What effect have low rates had on the farmer in the Middle States?— A. It 
has deprived him of the advantage of location. For instance, they can charge 
the farmer who lives at Rochester, N. Y., just as much for putting his product 
into New York City as they charge the fanner who lives in Color^o, San Fran- 
cisco, or Kansas. They can not charge more, but can charge just as much, under 
the interstate commerce law. The through rates are very much lower, of course, 
than the local rates, and it deprives the man of that advantage of location. 

Q. Has that condition helped to develop the new West?— A. Yes; but it is death 
to the fellows that live between. 

Q. Are all faraers clamoring for low rates? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you wish to say anything on the subject of country roads?— A. No; not 
much. Of course it would be a gi-eat advantage if we had good roads. The 
farmers complain of taxes, and they are, as I said, taxed pretty heavily. I do not 
think the farmers would comiilain of the cost of good roads if the cost could be 
fairly distributed among the taxpayers. They do complain about paying for 
building roads for the i(>ll(yw with the bicycle to ride over. The farmer has to 
pay it anyway; if he does not pay it for building roads, he pays it in his team 
going through the mud. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) What escf^ has the farmer from the payment of 
excessive rates?— A. It is a pretty hard matter for him to control umess he can 
get legislation that will fix the maximum rate. 

Q. At present has he no escape; is he obliged to ship his grains usually over one 
road?— A. Whether he does or not, it is the same thing; there is no competition. 

9- Is he obliged to sell to the railroad companies?— A. I think that is sometimes 
so in the extreme West, where they own the elevators. 

(}. Is the Western farmer obliged to sell his produce at the prices offered him, 
^d pay the transportation rates that are demanded for the smpment of it?— A. 
When they offer him a price they take out the transportation pnees, of course; if 
R 18 high they take out more than they would if it were low. The farmer west of 
Uiicago, for instan^, pays a high rate to get his grain into Chicago, but the maA 
that ships it from Chicago east gets a pretty low rate. They make special con^ 
tawts and can get it through low. All of the charges come out of the farmeri 
The many milhons that are paid to the people who insure the grain that never 
grew comes out of him. 
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Q. Do those who fix rates do it with a thorough knowledge that he has no escape 
from them? — ^A. Of course, if he sends it over their road he must pay the price. 

Q. Can he send it over any other road usually?— A. The only thing he can do 
IS to reduce the bulk by feeding his grain into stock and shipping the stock, and 
that costs him less. He can save himself something in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you know about the combination of rail- 
roads and elevator men, especially in the Northwest, in fixing prices, coming 
under the head of “ Combinations to conti’ol prices?”— A. Of late years I have not 
given that matter very much study. I understand that there are combinations. 
The warehousemen in Cliicago have a good deal to do wifli the exjiense of getting 
grain through Chicago. You know you can hardly get gi'ain through to the sea 
unless it goes through Chicago. Those warehouse cliargt^s must be paid. They 
have the thing fix(‘d so there is hardly any escape under tlie present system. The 
whole matter is organized so as to get a good thing out of it as it goes through. 

Q. What do you know about the elevators along the lines of some of the rail- 
roads of the Northwest paying the same price, while you can not get a higher 
price from one than from another? — ^A. I have understood that was Sie case. 

Q. Please state as fully as possible the effect of so-called gi-ain and cotton 
gambling on prices of farm ])roducts. — ^A. The farmer has tlie impression that he 
IS injured in the long run by this gambling in certain of his products. When he 
has a good crop, for instance, they can get the price down, and hold lower than 
it ought to Iw. They seem to be able to crush the man who undertakes to come 
in and put it up. Some jieople say there can not be a seller without a buyer. 
That is not so. These men can sell to their own men if they want to. Supiwse 
a man wants to break down the market. He sells a large amount of wheat- 
wind wheat, as it is called. It does not exist. His own men buy it. It has its 
effects on the market — breaks it down. They are fixing prices on May and July 
wheat now, these boards of trade, and it is .sometimes pretty hard to get the wheat 
above the prices they -fix. Of course, if it develops that the crop is short; that 
these men have been mistaken in their calculations, the price gets away from 
them and goes up, and they lose some money. You take Mr. Leiter, for instance; 
you know of his recent experience. He can tell you what I can only guess at. I 
understand he wanted to buy wheat, and he simply meant to make the men who 
sold him grain deliver the grain. If he had stuck to that he would have be(?n 
all riffht. I was reading an article written by a man connected with the business 
for a long time, and he said no man, no matter how wealthy and strong he was, 
could stand the strain a long time; that they would finally break him if he under- 
took to hold the price up. I think, in actual operations, they can hold the price 
down below what it ought to be ea.sier than the other infiuences can hold it up to 
even what it ought to be. We do not want to stop actual speculation in gram — 
that is, we want the capitalists to buy the grain, all we have to sell, and carry it 
for us, and realize a reascmable profit; but it seems that the siHJculative feeling 
can be satisfied just as well with wind wheat. A fellow goes in and wants to buy 
wh^t. ^me fellow who has no wh(*at sells it to him; takes his chances; gambles; 
he is satisfied, and goes off the market. The numl)er of buyers that way is 
reduced down by selling what does not exist at all. I cfin not see where we are 
benefited. I think we lose by this gambling. What I mean is by this buying and 
selling of stuff that men do not own or control, and never expect to own or con- 
trol. I do not think we would suffer at all by the buying of wheat in advance of 
Its time for delivery; but the more I think about it the more I am satisfied that 
we, in the long run, suffer by what is called “ gambling ” in these products. 1 
know they make a great many rules and regulations that are injurious to us. As 
I hinted a moment ago, the men that deal and do business there have to pay taxes 
^d iiunrance and warehouse charges on all this grain that was never raised, 
^ey have to pay for storing it the same as if it were there. They have to pay 
that storage charge to warehousemen. It amounts to millions of dollars annually. 

I do not think I am mistaken about that, because the president of the board com- 
plamed of that in a letter he wrote. They had some trouble over it. On all this 
grain that never was handled — never came there — never could have been burned 
up because it did not exist, all those charges had to be carried. I think sooner or 
later this reaches back to the producer. He has it to pay. I can not see any 
^vantage from it. Take oats, for instance; they do not gamble in oats as they 
do in wheat. Oats are commanding a fair price. 

Q. How about com? — ^A. They do not gamble in com as they do in wheat; not 
so much, 

Q. And barlw?— A. Do not gamble in barley. 

Q. Please demie what you term gambling.— A. What I term munbling is this: 
Here are men on the Ixmrd of trade; that is their business. They pay a large 
» amount for the privilege of being on the floor to do business. Suppose you were 
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one and I the other. You sell wheat and I buy; that is, you offer to sell me 
1 ,000,000 bushels of wheat. I agree to buy it. I must nut up, when I buy that, a 
certain amount of money as a margin to cover the nuctuations; if that wheat 
goes down I must put up more money or abandon it; if it goes up the man who 
sold it must make it good; that is, he must make up the loss. That is what I call 
gambling. If you eicpect to give me the actual grain and do so, that is not 
gambling. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do they settle on the market price without regard to the 
wheat?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) If it is called, do you settle on the market price?— A. 
Yes; except that the charges have to be paid. We have to pay the charges for 
doing this business. He is interested in doing everything he can, of course, to 
put down the price. I am interested in keeping it up. It is a sort of see-saw 
among them. I can not see any good that comes out of that. I think the rules 
and regulations they make to carry on business in that way are very detrimental 
to the actual trade in this country, yet it is pretty hard to frame a law that will 
prevent this gambling and yet allow the business to go on in a legitimate way. 

O. Is it not done in all the markets of the world?— A. I do not think it is. 

Q. In Liverpool?— A. I think it is. 

Q. In London?— A. I do not know about that. Probably so. 

Q. Does not a great deal depend uiion the judgment of buyers as to seasonal 
changes and short crops?— A. Yes; anything that affects the actual production 
has its effect on the market. 

Q. Is the grain dealer in the sfime position as the merchant who is taking a 
horoscope of the markets, studying the supply and demand? — A. If he actually 
bought the stuff and sold it, as a merchant does, it would be all right. We do 
not object to that. 

Q. 'Would you say that the gambling exists in the nonholding of the product? — 
A. The injury comes in, I think, from the selling. Suppose we have 100,000,000 
bushels to sell, and we have 500,000,000 bushels, and the word goes abroad that so 
much is sold, I suppose this knowledge (;an be used to affect the markets abro^. 
I do not know just what its effect is; it is hard to tell. 

Q. Are you aware that in the Western States they liave passed laws to suppress 
that sort of gambling in the wheat pits?— A. Yes. 

Q. In Illinois?- A. Yes. 

Q. And that the rules and regulations of the local boards are stronger than the 
legislature itself?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there no remedy?— A. As long as the people will submit to the violation of 
law by these people, of course there W'ill not be much remedy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it not possible to have it defined as gambling, 
ana make it a crime?— A. Yes, The difficulty comes in framing the law so that 
it will not interfere with legitimate business and yet stop the gambling. Those 
fellows who had that fight understand that. Our organization made a great 
fight at that time. We were here backing it up; making a great fight with 
the others. They said if this law passes wheat will go down at once 10 cents a 
bushel in so many days. They made strong statements. , It did not become a 
law, but wheat went down and kept ^oing down. If the law had passed at that 
time and wheat had gone down, as it would have gone anyway, on account of 
the large surplus in the market and large crops, or course these people would 
have said, “See what you have done for yourselves; advocated a measure that 
has proved detrimental to you.” So there is always a little danger in that kind 
of legislation, because there are agencies and influences that even the law can 
not regulate. 

Q. Do you object to legitimate future sales?— A. Not at all; we want them to 
do that; it helps the farmer out. He does not have to build granaries to store 
the wheat himself. What we object to is the selling of stuff we do not ^ve. 

Q. Is it iHissible to frame a law defining “ options ” and “ puts” and “ calls?” — 
A. Yes; but you and I know that it is mmost impossible to get a law through 
Congress or the legislature without having some amendments Sipped in here and 
there that interfere, perhaps, with the free working of the law. 

Q. Is it true that all reform lerislation has to meet these dif&culties?— A. Yes, 
it has to have a trial; we have to learn by experience. 

Q. And you are not discouraged?— A. Oh, not at all. 

Q. Where do you think such legislation should start— with the States, declaring 
dealing in options a crime, on with the National Government, under a tfu: author- 
ity, or the regulation of commerce between the States?— A. I think United States 
law would be the law. I do not think a State law would reach it. because the 
farmer out West suffers just as much as a farmer who lives in Illinois or Indiana. 

Q. Can the United States declare a transaction of that kind within a State a 
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crime?— A. I do not know how far they can go in that matter. Th^ might get 
it in under commerce between the States. This is a matter that affects all Qie 
States. It is not a State matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Has all the remedial legislation yon have had come 
through taxation?— A. All legislation of that kind. 

Q. Could you have an oleomargarine law without taxation?— A. No. 

Q. Could you>have an adulteration law or a law regulating filled cheese with- 
out taxation?— A. I presume that is the way of getting at it. 

Q. Does it depend on the transportation at all?— A. Nyt at all. 

Q. Has your organization ever seriously taken up this fight on grain gambling?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

9 . Within a year or two?— A. Not since the Hatch bill. You can not do any- 
thing in this matter effectively until you have in Congress somebody who is 
willing to take up the fight and carry it on there in st^asou and out of season, 
every day in the week, night and day. Be ready and fighting; that is the way 
Wilbur got the filled-clieese bill tlirough. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I understand the report the committee made to the 
House on that bill laid more stress on the taxation clause of the Constitution than 
any other, and the regulating of commerce between the States came on rather 
from an argumentative point of view. Did it seem that the committee was not 
fully decided as to their power? — A. There was a ^‘eat diver. si ty of opinion; and 
some men with stronger interests were represented; sometimes it is really a diffi- 
cult matter to tell how to do a thing and not do more harm than good. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you found that the legitimate grain men of the 
Stateshavebeenfavorabletoyour proposition?— A. Yes; many of their represent- 
atives were here advocating the measure. In explanation of the standing of the 
legitimate dealers, I imderstand that they objected to wliat tliey called “puts*’ 
and “calls” on the curbstone outside. They wanted that stopped, but they did 
not want the buying and selling of futures stopped as they did it on the board of 
trade under the reflations, and the fact is the same men wlio did it on the board 
of trade went outside and indulged in “puts’’ and “ calls.” 

It might be well to say that theii* predictions did not prove true. They claimed 
that it would be beneficial; that we would l>e the gainers if tlie bill was defeated; 
the price would be better— it would go up and be maintained. Tliat did not prove 
true. Prices went down and down right along; they never recovered for a long 
time afterwards. There may have been other causes. I do not say tlieir dealings 
there had anything to do with that, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any objections, if I want to sell my next 
year’s crop, to my selling or engaging to sell it?— A. Not a bit, if you want to 
contract for it. 

Q. What have you to say of legal regulation of trusts and corx)orations and 
combinations and other forms of monopoly?— A. Legislation thus far has not 
been very successful in dealing with these matters, but it seems to me there 
should be some regulation of these conwrations; they ought to be kept within 
certain limits. A corporation has a certain power wliich the individual does not 
have; that is, they can combine elements of power, capital, intelligence, and all 
that; and when they are granted a charter to do business we think they ought to 
be required in the charter or by law to do a legitimate, straightforward business 
without interfering with other interests. 

Q. Where should that legislation be enacted? — ^A. I do not know; perhaps that 
ought to be both State and national legislation. 

Q. Does the corporation get its charter from the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. How can the National Government control it unless it is an interstate cor- 
poration? Can it control it more than it can an individual?— A. I do not think 
it can, unless it becomes in some sense an interstate matter. 

Q. Have you noticed recently a disposition to form what we call trusts?— A. 
Yes, there Ims been a marked development of trusts recently. 

Q. What have you to suggest as a remedy for that tendency?— A. Ido not know 
just how to deal with the question in detail, but think our legislatures and 
national Congress ought to be strong enough to protect the individual against the 
abuses of any combination or corporation. 

Q. Is the present trend of trusts different from what it was a few years ago? 
Instead of combining corporations, are they now taking out new charters in cer- 
tain States?— A. They may be doing that, changiil|g from one State to another. 

Q. Are all recent charters taken in the State of New Jersey owing to the fact 
that the New Jersey law rather invites them to come there?— A I presume that is 
the case; they would not go there unless it is to their advantage. When our 
legislatures get at the matter in earnest and determine to remedy the evils, 1 think 
they will do it. 
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Q. What laws would you suggest throughout the States in this connection?— 
A. The first thing is to get at the meat of tne matter and study the effect of these 
trusts. Many of them make the claim that the public does not suffer; they com- 
bine for the purpose of reducing expenses, and do not intend to put up prices; but 
I am a little afraid when they get their full power, when they can control abso- 
lutely, they will be oppressive. 

Q. What has been tne result of the operation of the existing antitrust laws?— 
A. I do not think these laws have been very effective. It is a very hard matter 
to get a law through the national Congress when the men who make the laws are 
interested in these trusts. 

Q. You spoke about the interstate commerce law on long and short hauls. 
Has the interstate commerce law been effective?— A. I think it has done good. 
There is no doubt about that. They have investigated matters, and in a number 
of cases I know of have interfered to the benefit of the parties shipping. 

Q. Would you advise an extension of that law?— A. I would give them more 
power. I would give them the power when they find a wrong to right it, if 
possible to do so. 

Q. Can you suggest an amendment to the oleomargarine laws?— A. I would 
suggest an increase in the tax on oleomargarine sold in imitation of butter. If 
the general public know and are warned of the fact that it is oleomargarine when 
it is placed before them, and they want it, that is all right. No one has any right 
to object, but a large per cent of the people think they are eating butter. 

Q. What is the operation of the existing pure-food laws in the States gen- 
erally?— A. Where they are enforced by efficient officers they are doing good; 
they have not destroyed all the sale of impure food. It is still going on, but it 
has be(3n some protection to the consumers and producers. A man whose duty it 
is to enforce the law is under strong temptations, and it is not always enforced 
as it ought to be. 

Q. What have you to say on the advisability of Federal legislation on that sub- 
ject?— A. 1 think there should be such legislation, because under the decision of 
the courts an unbroken i)ackage can come into the State, and no one can interfere 
with the sale of it. I think some interstate legislation, some national legislation, 
would be advisable. A great mass of the people, both x)roducer8 and consumers, 
want to know what they eat. 

Q. Would you advise in favor of a separate department to deal with this sub- 
ject?— A. I do not know why it can not be made a part of one of the existing 
departments. 

Would it naturally be a part of the Department of Agriculture?— A. I 
think that would be a very good jdace to put it. The Treasury Department 
would be a good place, only the Treasury Department ofidcials are so accustomed 
to seeing money come in they hate to see money offered them and not take it. 
If a man violates the law and offers a certain sum of money if they will not 
prosecute it is a great temptation to take the money and let him go. 

Q. Is the operation of the Federal and State laws to prevent diseases among 
domestic animals satisfactory?— A. They are doiim grand work. I presume they 
need some additional legislation; but I think the laws are quite effective in that 
regard. 

Q. Would it be desirable if all the States had such laws upon their statute 
books?— A. Where they are having trouble I think it would be. 

Q. Do you desire to say anything on the question of free rural mail delivery?— 
A. We are all in favor of that. We think there should be an extension of the 
postal system. The country ^eatly needs the improvement. The men who live in 
the country are entitled to all the advantages of those who live elsewhere; and if 
it is possible to give them that service, it would be a greater advantage to them 
than to pe^le in smaller towns. It would be a matter of great economy to the 
farmers. While it would cost the Post-Office Department sometMng. it would 
l)e a great economy to the people. For instance, one man can serve 100 families 
in his cii’cuit every day, which would save all of those families from going into 
town after mail. They would read more, I think, and it would increase the num- 
ber of letters and the circulation of periodicals and jjapers, which would pay a 
large part of the expense. It would be a great saving of time and expense, 
when you consider one man could do what a great many men have to do. 

Q. What do you think of the propriety of establishing wstal savings banks?— 
A. I do not know how that would operate. We are rather in favor of it, but 
to work it out in detail and have it operate successfully, no plan has yot been 
devised for this country. The only objection made to it is that it takes all the 
money out of the country and sends it away. Just what the Qoyemment wo^d 
do with that money is a question. 
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Q. Do you think there would be a conjestion of money in some places?— A. 
Yes; that is one objection. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How would the United States get any interest on that 
money?— A. Unless there could be some arrangement* by which the man who 
deposits money can draw a little interest and the man who wants to borrow that 
money could pay for the use of it, it would not seem to be very helpful. 

Q. Do you kfiow any means by which the United States can get interest on such 
money?— A. That is a difficult matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) I have heard it suggested that^he deposits in postal sav- 
ings banks might be utilized by the Government in the erection of buildings for 
post offices, where the Government is now paying rent. Has that been discussed 
in your grange?— A. General Stone could use the money in building good roads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If there is anything you desire to say in regard to 
anything we have not taken up, you are at privilege to enlighten us.— A. A vigor- 
ous effort was made to pass through Congi-ess an appropriation for the purpose 
of impounding the headwaters of the Missouri and great western rivers, building 
reservoirs and canals for the purpose of irrigating the arid land up there. It 
passed the Senate and was knocked out in the House in the conference commit- 
tee. That is a matter I think of great interest to our farmers and to all people. 
What affects farmers affects everybody in one way or another. The time will 
come when that land will bo needed. We fanners feel that it is not needed now for 
agricultural purposes, and we know that this scheme was just an entering 
wedge — ^it was just a few thousands now, which means hundreds of millions before 
they get through with it. When they commtmce agitating the matter of build- 
ing reservoirs up there, tht? interested parties^ said they did not want the Gov- 
eniment to build the dams; all they wanted the Government to do was to survey 
the country and locate these reservoirs. They wanted it to be a private enterprise, 
and they worked on that theory f()r some time; but now they have come to the 
point where they say, If the Government does not exi)ect to build these reservoirs, 
what did they go to the expense of making these surveys for?” I attended their 
convention last year, and for the first time they came out strongly on the ground 
that the Government was to build these reservoirs. The argiiment made, and 
the ground upon which they asked it, was that it would practically prevent the 
river from flooding the lower country in that way, and on that ground somi) 
supported it; I think our Senator did. Tlmt is a humbug, in my judgment. If 
the reservoirs were built, and dams constructed, they would hold the water until 
full and then the flooding would continue. The best engineer in the convention 
admitted that there was not anything in that; that it was talked for effect; that 
after the reservoirs were filled the water would go down just the same, and 
flood the country below. The claim was made that they wanted land for the 
landless, and homes for the poor. If that measure had been enacted and those 
dams were constructed— reservoirs, (canals, etc.— we would find that all that land 
would bo owned by syndicates, and the men who tilled it would get only a bare 
living. The men who controlled the land would be made rich, and the rest of 
us would “pay the fiddler.” The time will come, perhaps, when this land will 
be needed; perhaps not in our time, and I think it is well for us to wait until that 
time comes. T am satisfied that ninety-nine thousand out of every hundred thou- 
sand of the farmers east of the Mis8iH.sippi River are opposed to this. I do not 
know that this comes in tlie sco^k) of your investigation; but it is one of the thinjjs 
that is advocated; one that ought to re<;eive attention, and ought to wrait until it 
is needed for cultivation. Then it ought to be controlled by the Government so 
that men who farm it will get the l)enefit and not some syndicate. Our organiza- 
tion is watching this. You will find on record in our association our protest 
against expenditures of that kind at the present time. 


Washington, D. C., March U, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. AARON JONES, 

Moftter of the Naticmal Orange of thS Patrone of Husbandry, 

The commission met at 10 a. m., March 14, 1899, ’Mr. Farqflhar presiding. Mr. 
Aaron Jones, of South Bend, Ind., master of the National Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, appeared and testified. Mr. Jones is also a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Indiana and master of the Indiana State Grange. 
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7 Mr. Farquhar.) How many years have you been connected with the 
Nalaohal Grange?-A. Twenty-six years. ^ ^ 

Q. From its foundation?— A. No; the order is 82 years old. 

Q. Please state the business of the grange, its membership, and the sections of 
the country it covers.— A. The fundamental purpose of the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry is the elevation and improvement of the agricultural classes from a 
social, intellectual, and moral standpoint, and to improve the condition of farmers 
financially. One of the great purposes of the founders of the order was to unite 
the farmers of all sections of the country in one fraternity. It was brought into 
existence soon after the war, to harmonize the diffent sections of our country and 
to prevent sectional strife. In this regard the order has had marked success. Its 
achievements in this respect are second to no organization that I know of. A 
better feeling has and does now obtain, through its influence, between the extremes 
of our country, North and South, East and West, than could possibly have 
obtained had there been no such order. It has shown that agriculturists must 
either stand together in all sections of the country or go down together. You can 
not make a law that will affect injuriously one portion of our country and its 
agricultural interests and not another portion; that we understand thoroughly. 

Along our educational line, the order has improved the public-school system in 
country districts in every State of the Union, without any exception. It is mak- 
ing a strong effort now, with very reasonable probability of success, to introduce 
into our public-school system the study of agricultural science. We believe that 
the elevation or improvement and advancement, socially, intellectually, and finan- 
cially, of the farmers of this country has to come through an intellectual stand- 
ard. We are thoroughly convinced of that fact. No combination can be made 
BO strong as the combination that comes through intellectual convictions of right. 
From a social standpoint the order has been of inestimable value to the agricul- 
tural classes. The very nature of the business of farming causes too much isola- 
tion. The farmers do not come into contact with each other and with other 
people enough. The order has a tendency to elevate them out of this condition, 
oringing a sociability into farm life that it has never known before. It creates a 
better feeling and better sentiment, harmonizes the people of the locality in which 
the grange is established, and fac.tional difficulties between neighbors are 
removed. Lawsuits and difficulties in court are often obviated by the system of 
arbitration in the order and the friendly interchange of opinion. It is in that 
direction that the order has been of incalculable advantage. 

I venture the assertion, and I believe it can be sustained, that to-day there 
would have been a much larger decrease of value of country real estate had it 
not been for the advance of intelligence and better society in the country brought 
about by the organization of the Patrons of Husbandry. We recognize two val- 
ues to farms. There is the value of its income-protlucmg cpialities as a means of 
subsistence, and its value as a home — a place in which to live, to rear a family. 
If we can bring before the American people the great advantages of a home m 
the country and the desirability of rearing a family amid country surroundings, 
we will advance the price of real estate in the market, through the home value, at 
least 10 per cent above what it is to-day. In this regard I believe that the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry ought to have the encouragement of the National Gov- 
eiTiment. It ought to have the encouragement of every good citizen of the 
Republic because it is building up a higher and better citizen^ip. As you stated, 
the majority of this lioard are men that came from country homes. Such is the 
case everywhere ; the men that control and manage the Government in a large 
degree came from country homes. You elevate that condition and the chances 
are we will have still better men; a liiglier appreciation for honesty and purity of 
citizenship will be established in this Republic. 

[A copy of the declaration of purposes of the Patrons of Husbandry was here 
introduce by Mr. Jones and placed on file.] 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What have yon to say as to the numbers in your 
order and its geographical divisions?— A. There are no geographical divisions. 
It has members m nearly all States, or in a large majority of them. We have 
organized between 27 ,000 and 28 ,000 granges in the U nited States. The individual 
membership of the giange never can run below 13. When it falls below 13 the 
charter is suspended and the grange does not exist. In some portions of our 
country the membership is as high as 600. The largest number in any one local 
or subordinate grange is 607. 

Q. What are the various bodies composing your organization?— A. Wo have 
our subordinate grange— that is the basis of our organization upon which the 
whole superstructure rests, as does the Government upon the citizenship of the 
Republic. Then we have the county grange, where matters affecting the county 
interests are discussed. In the local grange they come together from distuices 
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of from 10 to 20 miles. We have the State grange, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the subordinate and Pomona, or county, granges. They meet in 
annual conference and take into view all the agricultural interests in that par- 
ticular State. We have the national grange, which is composed of the masters 
(and their wives) of State granges. They take into consideration the broad ques- 
tions affecting all the States. We make prominent the improvement of our roads 
and homes, •‘lean take you into portions of our beautiful countrv, and after I 
have shown you the indications you can point out the homes of the patrons of 
husbandry by the additional beautification of their h^mes and surroundings and 
the magnificent shade trees they have planted for the comfort of their families 
and of their stock. Where the grange lias been properly understood there is no 
friction nor objection on the part of business men, professional men, or man- 
ufacturers. Mistakes were made, and still are made. The order is strictly 
nonpartisan. 

Q. Do you think this organization is stronger in its educational features than 
any other?— A. Yes. Wo have a lecturer whose business it is to instruct the diffi- 
dent members of our order and get them to take part in its work. There is not 
one in twenty who does not become interested before they are members of our 
order for a single year. And after the men and women have been in the grange 
for one year, those who take part in this educational feature are fully 95 per cent. 

Q. Do the themes you discuss relate solely to agriculture?— A. They relate to 
agriculture, domestic and political economy, and the duties devolving on us as 
individuals and citizens of the Republic. 

O. Is there an equal participation by the women in speaking?, writing essays, 
ana discussing home matters?— A. It has been my pleasure since I have been 
master of the National Grange to visit about twenty-five States. While in those 
States I have attended their subordinate, Pomona, and other meetings, and it is a 
great gratification to give evidence here that the majority of the attendants are of 
the gentler sex. ^hey have regardc'd the grange as the organization specially 
friendly to them. Our wives and daughters need this sociability ten times more 
than the farmers and the sons do, and the grange furnishes it. 

Q. Is it the moral element you cultivate to build up the American family?— A. 
Temperance is inculcated, industry fostered, and economy practiced. There is a 
strict observance of the usages of refined society and a moral feature that covers 
all. When women become members of the order and they see the improvement 
of conditions they become its warmest friends and most enthusiastic supporters. 
The building of homes where culture, refinement, devotion, and love for each 
other characterize each member, truly is a noble mission. A lady in Colorado 
said to me: “It is in the grange that Tcan bo of more good to my locality and to 
my children than in any other department I have ever worked, because there is a 
moral atmosphere that surrounds the child that has a strong effect upon its 
future.” 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry speaks not as a partisan, because its mem- 
bers affiliate with the various parties. We do seek certiiin legislation that will 
be ^ust to us and fair to all other classes. We take up these questions with ^eat 
deliberation; we discuss them in our subordinate, county, State, and national 

O e. Then we try to secure that legislation along just and ecjuitable lines. 

3 gi 8 lative committee felt profoundly gratified when this nonpartisan com- 
mission, as we understand it, was created. You are getting the facts relating to 
the needs and necessities of the industrial interests of this country and will make 
recommendations to Congress and the legislatures of the several States of this 
Union. We believe this is the best movement that has ever been inaiigurated in 
this country to secure proper and just legislation t«) all the iioople. Facts have 
been wanted, and it has b^n our earnest desire that such a commission should lie 
established. We are pleased to be called before you that wo may, if possible, 
secure your cooperation in the enactment of such laws as, in our judgment, and 
we hope in your judgment after you have secured all the facta, will fill tne agricul- 
tural needs of our time. We know and fully appreciate that the farmer can not 
be advanced beyond his just deserts without the injury of others, and the injury 
of others is reflected on the farmer. W e understand that proposition , and hence we 
are conservative. Men of various opinions politically, we come as citizens hoping 
for the time when through theelevation of partisan iKuitics every man will guide his 
action with a view to its effect upon the citizenship of the country, and not merely 
upon his parW. We have legislative committees in every State of the Union that 
are seeking State legislation along the lines I have mentio|ied. Through our 
organization we can distribute facts to the people and make apparent the great 
importance of your work, and we hope that this commission will be one of per- 
manent duration. 1 do not know what^our plan is, but the commission ought 
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to be perpetual. There is no c^uestion about that, because you are in the way of 
getting tine right kind of legislation. We believe that transportation to-day is 
one of the great questions affecting the various industrial interests of our coun- 
try. It affects and touches every man in the country. Statistics show that 60 

S er cent of the freight upon our railway lines, our steamships on our lakes, and in 
lie coastwise trade are the products of the farm. Equitable rates, just to the rail- 
roads and other transportation companies and just to the consumer and the pro- 
ducer, is a very important desideratum. We believe that a commisrion— if it be 
the Interstate Commerce Commission well and good—should have this whole 
matter in charge, and say and have the power to enforce that which is equitable 
between the shipper and the transportation companies. 

As a farmer in Indiana I raise some wheat. If I have a few thousand bushels 
of wheat to send to New York and the matter was left entirely with me I would 
not make the cost of transportation too high— I would be sure of that. The 

S robabilities are that my selfishness would bring it below what ought to be paid, 
f you leave it entirely to the transportation company the same selfishness obtains 
on that side as upon ours. If it is not fair to leave it to us it is not quite fair to 
leave it to them. We ought to have this special noninterested commission to fix 
the price. Wo think there ought to be legislation along that line; and we are 
profoundly impressed with the idea that if this commission in their investigations 
of these subjects should reach that conclusion the American public would approve 
their decision almost unanimously without partisan division, because in our Judg- 
ment that would secure justice and equity between all the interests: and when 
you have a basis of equity you have subserved the best interests of the entire 
country. 

The grange believes a great injustice has been done the farmers through the 
importetion of shoddy into this country and the displacement of our wools. That 
has injured our market, and a wrong has been perpetrated upon the consumer as 
well as producers of wool by the manufacture and sale of cloth composed largely of 
shoddy. We believe that the men that pay the taxes in this country have a right 
to protection from imposition through the shoddy that is being put into goods. 
We have no objection to such cloth being sold, but we do not want it sold for a 
pure-wool article. 

There is another question which, perhaps, is the most important. We need 
legislation restraining and controlling the growing disposition and grasping power 
of trusts in this country. We believe the liberty of the people is jeoparmzed by 
the growing power in this direction; w’e believe that the actual values of our 
property are in jeopardy through these combinations. If this commission should 
make no recommendation other than one to meet this evil through national and 
State laws it would have been the means of accomplishing the gp'andest achieve- 
ment that has ever been reached by legislative bodies in this country. We can 
not imagine a better place where such laws should emanate than from a l^dy of 
men like yourselves: because we know that men in Congress and in the legis- 
latures who are elected by partisan influence and partisan control must neces- 
sarily be largely influenced by party interests. We hope to be able to make 
others see that this is a conimission that has risen above partisan bias and seeks 
only the best good of the citizens of the Republic, and hence the laws that you 
would recommend could not be biased, or parties divide upon them from a par- 
tisan standpoint. Hence we have great expectations, and we have had confidence 
in the results that this commission is to bring about. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you feel that the value of your labor is also jeop- 
ardized by these trusts?— A. Yes; it is. W e can not draw any distinction between 
abor and capital. Labor is capital, and capital is labor condensed and rtored 
iway . W e believe the true interests of caxntal must be the true interests of lato, 
believe you can separate them, if they are pro^ierly understood. 

We also want a widening of the markets for the farmers. We feel that the 
jreat power of this Government and very large sums of money have been expended 
;o widen the market for our manufacturing industries in foreign countries. We 
aelieve tliere should be no discrimination and that the same energies and efforts 
night to be put forward by the Government for advancing the markets of 
3ulture in all foreign countries. Men in the consular service ought to be sent 
ibroad^ with the view of ascertaining what the market requires in the various 
countries, the probable demand of this country for ^portanon and the probable 
supplies it might have for export, so as to advise this country. Farmers are plac^ 
at a disadyantajfe, compared with the commercial interests of the country, because 
they are slower in learning the demand of the world for the products they have in 
hand than are the commercial interests. We believe it is within the Intimate 
province of the Government to protect all its citizens alike, and we believe that 
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no man should be appointed in the consular service who is not imbued with 
the importance of agriculture and the sale of agricultural products equally 
with manufactured goods. Our schoolteachers are examined to see if they are 
giualified to teach what we want. When we send a man abroad to look after our 
interests, we think he ought to be qualified for the position he holds, and that 
would advance and enlarge our markets for the products of the farm. W e believe 
it is within the province of this Government to see that when any discrimination 
in any of the laws of foreign countries are made against the interests of the agri- 
culture of the United States, this Government should protect us by proper methods. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you think that the widening*' of the foreign market 
for manufactured products is of no benefit to the farmer?— A. In some lines it is 
a very serious damage to the farmer. 

Q. Do you desire a wdened market for farm products?— A. Yes. 

Q. If we enlarge the foreign market for a given line of manufactured products, 
say, 50 per cent, so that where 200 men have l)een employed in this country, 800 will 
be at work, would that additional 100 men create an enlarged market for the 

S roducts of the farmer?- A. That would widen our home demand. Yes; we are 
ecidedly in favor of that. We do not want to curtail our manufactures a par- 
ticle; no, not that. In fact, if we could get all the men in our own country mak- 
ing goods, so as to eat up all we can produce, it would be still better. It is a benefit, 
but it is only a relative lienefit that does not come in the same degree that it does 
to the manufacturer. If they could also enlarge our market in an equal propor- 
tion, it would be an advantage to us equal to the advantage of the manufacturer. 
Our market is of equal advantage to manufacturers that the manufacturers’ is to 
us, because, if we are more prosperous we can buy more manufactured products, 
and tliat tends to make a larger demand for the products of factories. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the particular lines of manufacturing in 
this countrythat injure the farmer?— A. That is the point. We send our best- 
made agricultural implements in large quantities to the cheap land and labor 
countries of the world, which are in direct competition with us m the markets of 
the world for the products that we produce. If we send one hundred harvesting 
machines to operate in the Argentine Republic, upon lands that stand at a 
valuation of only $l to $5 an acre, and can produce substantially the same 
number of bushels of wheat as our land, and those machines can be operated by 
labor that costs no more than one-tenth of what our labor costs, and then the 


product of those farms meets our product in Liverpool and London, there is a com- 
petition which is injuring the farmers of the United States. There is not enough 
compensation or advantage coming back to us by the additional number of men 
employed in those factories, the feeding of which will not ecpial the loss that comes 
to us through the excess of production that is brought about by this improved 
machinery in Argentina, India, and Russia. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger). Would that apply to the manufacture of steel rails?— A. 
Nothing of that kind. But I want it understood we do not objec5t if the same 
push is used to get a market for agricultural products. That is t^n incident that 
can not be escaped; they do push their manufactured goods there; they push 
their plows; they push their reapers into those countries, and help the manufac- 
turers to get a market, and they do not help us. 

W e favor the election of U nited States Senators by ixipnlar vote. I do not think 
any man needs any argument in favor of that after the experience of the last 
winter. It seems as though all legislation is staguat(‘d in a great m^ny States in 
which United States Senators are to bo elei;ted, and we would be wonderfully 
plea^ to see the Constitution changed so as to get United States Senators nearer 
the people. The Patrons of Husbandry insist on amending the Constitution so as 
to reqiiire the election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Q. If agricultural machinery were not sold to Argentina and other agricultural 
countries by American manufacturers, would not the same machines be sold by 
European countries?— A. Yes; but not as good ones. 

Q. Do they not make as good ones?— A. No; we make the best machines the 
world has ever produced. The European manufacturers are far behind us. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What other legislation do you favor?— A. We believe 
there is a growing tendency thoughout the United States — in the Federal, State, 
and county services— to keep the rates of salaried men higher than they should 
be. We believe that the salaries of men should be commensurate, or in a degree 
commensurate, with the same class of talent and ability in private life, and 
should be in relation to the cost of living, and we believe that there ought to be 
a revision of salaries of county, State, and national officials, j^e'believe, as has 
been argued, that the purchasing value of a dollar goes very much further toward 
a man’s living than it did formerly; therefore the same salary, measured by the 
products that he uses to live, has b^n largely increased if the salary remains the 
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same. I remember when the salaries of Congressmen of the United States were 
advanced from $3,000 to $5,000. The argument was made that the cost of living 
had materially increased, and therefore justice demanded there should be an 
increase in salary. Now the reverse conditions have come why should not the 
same argument be applied? This would reduce the taxes upon the people. The 
burden of taxes now is of serious moment, and is affecting the people of this 
country. We are burdened with an unjust proportion of them, hence we think 
they ought to be reduced. An equitable adjustment of salaries would materially 
reduce the cost of county. State, and National Government. If this commission 
should make recommendations in favor of this reduction of salaries, it would not 
perhaps cause all these changes to be made, but public attention would be called 
to this matter, and 1 think it would eventually result in the readjustment of 
salaries. 

Q. Have you taken into your consideration of this question the insecurity of 
positions under the Government?— A. We do not mean they should be graded to 
the same level as other salaries, but we believe they are now too high and should 
be reduced. Wo believe the extravagant style or living indulged in by public 
officers has an injurious effect on the public mind and should be discourage. 

Q. Do you think the remedy would be secured by endeavoring to get 8 hours 
work out of Government officers throughout the country and to do away with 
sinecures?— A. That would help and should also be applied. 

Q. Do you think that one-third of the officials of this country are totally useless 
in the country?— A. I am not familiar with that. We increased the officers in 
our State 4,000. We got along without them before. The basis of salaries ought 
to be high enough to command the best talent of the country. We should pay a 
man well for his service, and then exact that service of him, and compel him to 
render honest service. If you favor the action I have indicated we can cooperate 
with you and create a feeling among the people — the voters, and the taxpayers 
along these lines— so as to reach Congressmen and members of legislatures every- 
where. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please refer to our plan of inquiry. Part I, on the 
subject of “Labor employed,” and reply to such topics as you care to touch 
upon.— A: My observation is that there is about the same amount of labor 
employed as formerly. I did discover in every State that the farmer was so shap- 
ing his farm management as to employ continuously a certain amount of labor, 
so as furnish the laborer work all the time. In every place 1 visited the farmer 
was trying to make the employment of his help as continuous as it would be in 
the factory, and there is a general disposition to furnish homes for the labor, and 
to emplcw men who will live upon the farm. 

The effect of improved machinery has not been to reduce the number of labor- 
ers so much as it has been to decrease the onerous work, lessen the labor, make 
it lighter, and very much more agreeable. Skilled labor is the kind wanted on 
the farm. If we could get skilled labor the demand would be much greater. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What, in your opinion, is the condition of the laborers 
on the farm now compared with 20 or 40 years ago?— A. It is better in every way; 
in every conceivable way. They live better, their families enjoy life better; they 
have less hours of labor, and a great deal more freedom and pnvileges than they 
ever had before. 

Q. What privileges do they enjoy?— A. The use of horses and buggies, the 
keeping of stock, the use of land for garden purposes, houses to live in, fuel, etc. 
The hours of labor are greatly decreased. I know of no exception to that rule. 
The tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment arises more from 
the want of sociability than from any other one thing, in my judgment. I 
believe the wage rate that is being paid to-day for ordinary labor will allow the 
average man to save more money in a year and enjoy more comforts of life on 
the farm than can be done elsewhere by the same class of labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqdhar. ) How does tne amount of drinking among farm hands 
to-day compare with the usage 40 years ago?— A. My judgment is, there is lees 
drinking to-day among the farm help than there was 40 years ago. 

Q. Wnat is the reason for that?— A. Higher intelligence, better opportunities 
for enjoyment, and a higher respect for a man's family. 

Q. Is there the same crowding in the village cross-road saloon and the noisy 
demonstration of the early days?— A. To my intense gratification that is dying 
out in nearly all parts of the country. Only here and there does that old-fash- ' 
ioned custom of getting together and exchanging stories at night and taking a 
drink exist. It will in a short time, be a thing of the past. I attribute that 
largely to the grange furnishing a counter place for these people to coihe tqget^ : 
ana enjoy and improve themselves. 

668a 3 
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Q. Is the farmer of to-day discontented with his lot?~A. The period of discon- 
tent is passing away, because the broader ran^e of thought; the closer and better 
information that farmers have of the perplexities and the environraentb of other 
occupations and trades makes him better satisfied with his position. He knows 
that his lot is not so much harder than that of others. That is one of the things 
we have tried to inculcate in the farmer through our order We have tried to 
show him that be must give cr^it to that home in which he lives; that he has for 
his table a far superior quality of food than the man who buys in the markets; 
that his buggies and carriages for his pleasure are worth money, and credit should 
be given to tlie faim for them. When they take into account those things, they 
see they have a value and that they cost the professional and business man money. 
Add these and many other items that could be mentioned to the account of the 
income of the farm, and they are better .satisfied. The cash system is universal 
on the fann. There is a great tendency for cooperation between owners and the 
labor that ojierates the land. There is a universal sentiment that a basis of coopera- 
tion ought to be established. There are two plans that we are considering with 
a great deal of favor. The plan Colonel Brigham spoke of yesterday, of dividing 
crops, is one; and that, perhaps, is the one more generally in use. But there is 
another plan that is largely in use in our State and a great many Western States 
that I visited, and that is to fix an agreed value upon the property, and a tenant 
goes on it i^n a fixed basis of rental. They agree upon a low rental and a low 
l)er cent. That has a good effect upon the tenant’s mind, because if a tenant says 
“ If you give me a share of the crop I don't know whether you are getting too 
much or tcK) little.” He is not satisfied: but if yon have agreed upon a basis on 
which he is perfectly willing to give you or 4 per cent for the use of the land 
he goes on and operates the farm, and you have cooperation of labor and capital; 
after tlie payment of rental and wages agree<l the balance of the proceeds is 
equally dirided. That system has lieen very successful where applied, and a 
great satisfaction has come from it, as you have agreed upon two important 
factors; one as to the per cent to charge for use of the money invested in land 
and what a man's labor is worth, l)oth of which come out before you divide profits, 
and the man feels a little better. Ho feels a little more important. Ho is upon an 
equal footing ^vith the proprietor of the land. Of course, if you get profits, that 
makes a larger percentage on your land, and the laborer gets more for his labor. 

Q. Has the question of usury very frequently come before the Grangers?~A. 
Yes; the Grange has grown wonderfully on that line. The Grange has lifted 
Tieople up, and the members believe that money is like other property— the rate of 
interest is fixed by the supply and demand. In our State wo have a good deal 
of foreign labor. The question is as to the literacy and illiteracy of those people 
as compared with our.s. The majority of foreigners that come in our country are 
well educated— fully as well as the same numlxT of Americans. 

6. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are their nationalities?— A. Tliey are Swedes 
and Germans. They liave a tendency to colonizi?, and wherever a German settle- 
ment or a Sw(?di.sh settlement takes lu)ld you will find an advance in the price of 


property. 

Q. ( By Mr. Conoer. ) Do they usually bc^come desirabli^ citizens?- A. Invariably. 

Q. (By Mi’.Farquhar.) Do the Hollanders along the western shore of Lake 
Michigan stick together?— A. Yes; they take possession of the low lands, that others 
do not regard as valuable, and are making the best kind of farms. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are forei^pi languages and customs usually retained 
among tne Hollanders in western Michigan?— A. Yes; to a large depeo. 

Bo they retain the language in the second generation; fail to become profi- 
cient in English?— A. Yes; usually. 

Q. Do tl^ educate their children in their own lan^agre or in English?— A. In 
English. We find it is impossible to compete with the Polish people in the markets. 
They are good farmers, and very industrious. These Polanders will have all their 
chilaren employed at something. Th^ keep up parochial schtsds. V ery few send 
their children to the public schools. I sujipose there are 750 Polish children in St. 
Joseph County. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Do you speak of a ^rochial school as a school for a 
particular religious training, or for teaching their own language?— A. It is a 
school for both. The elementary principles of an ordina^ education are taught 
in all those parochial schools; the Catholic religion is insisted upon. We are 
becoming intensely interested on the question of taxation. We believe that we 
are paying more than our just share of the taxes. When the schednles were fixed 
years and years ago in our State and other States, the great bulk of personal prop- 
erty belonged to farmers. Then they fixed a schedule of a number of quesndns. 
which practically made an inventory of all his property. The other industries of 
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our country do not have to do that. They ask the merchant the amount of mer- 
chandise he has on hand in one line, and ne states a given amount. The assessor 
has no possible way of verifyingthat statement, except in a general way; and it 
is true also of manufacturers. We believe that the farmers are just as honest as 
those engaged in other business, and we would like to see an effoi*t made in evenr 
State to have tax laws uniform, making every man who owns property give sub- 
stantially an inventory of his proper^, stating valuations. We believe there 
should be a change upon that basis. Either all should inventory their property 
or none We find that the State boards of equalization in almost every instance 
have personal knowledge of the valuation of land, but no personal knowledp as 
to vames of the different properties in cities of the country. Because of that I 
think great injustice is done the farmer, because upon a State board of review or 
equalization the farmers are often without representation and the boards are 
usually composed of a majority of men engaged in other pursuits. There is 
another injustice that comes to the farmer. I believe in our State we have 
$1,200,000,000 worth of assessable property. Of this amount there is a^ut $589,- 
000,000 of farm property, land, and improvements in the State, and the balance 
is composed of all other property. Of personal property there is about $125,000,^. 
The railroad property and corporations have a little over $154,000,000. So that, 
as compared with the other class of property, and disregarding railroad property, 
we have a higher valuation than all in the balance of the State. As a matter of 
fact we are of the opinion that the other property is worth at least 50 per cent 
more than ours if put upon the market to sell. Colonel Brigham stated yesterday 
that he knew from his personal knowledge that property based upon a cental 
value was assessed about the same rate as it would be in the country with half 
the rental value. That is nearly true in our State; I think it is pretty generally 
true in most of the States. I believe it ought to be the law. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Would the higher rate of municipal tax for street im- 
provements, etc., as compared with the township tax, in a measure equalize the 
difference in the general taxes?— A. If there is not a compensating advantage for 
muni(;ipal tax, there is no justification in making it. You can not tax people for a 
sower or pavement unless there is a compensation coming directly to them. 

Q. How are the railroads taxed in your State?— A. They are taxed upon valua- 
tion of the property as other property is taxed, except that the valuation is fixed 
by the State lioard of review and not by local assessors. 

Q. How is the rate determined?— A. That is not done by the assessor, but by 
the State board of eciualization. That is done to make it general. The rate is 
fixed as are all other rates. The State makes the rate for each county; then the 
State auditor sends to each county the number of miles of road or track in said 
county. 

Q. How long has the present system existed in Indiana? — A. This system of 
taxation has always been in vogue. The system of finding valuations has been in 
vogue about 10 years, but the system of taxation has never been changed. 

6. Did you about 10 years ago evolve a new system of fixing the value? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Did the inauguration of that system increase the tax or railroads? — A. Yes; 
from $60,206,000 to $161 ,089,000. The matter was carried into the Supreme Court, 
and the decision was rendered about a year ago compelling the roads to pay upon 
the higher valuation. The present valuation is not regarded as at a higher ratio 
than other property is assessed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In reaching that valuation, does your board take 
into (jonsideration the visible property?— A. Yes; they don't consider the stek. 
There is no corporation in our State that is assessed by the stock; it is the visible 
property. 

Q. If one road is profitable and another is not profitable, does that make any 
difference?— A. Yes. It is the value of the road; what it will sell for. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Does the lx)ard of assessors have authority to bake into 
consideration the value of the stock and the capitalization of the road in fixing 
the value per mile?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they take into consideration the market value of the stock?— A. Yes. 
That is one of the means used in finding the value of the road per mile. 

Q. Do they take into consideration the earnings of the railroad?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In Indiana is everything the raili’oad owns scheduled 
for taxation, even if it be to the value of $5?— A. Yes. Even the tools that the 
track men have are all listed and put down; that is riffht. There is no injustice 
between these classes if the railroad property is assessed at as high a rate as farm 
property. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you do in your State with the class of 
property the Pullman Palace Car Company uses?— A. We have various rates on 
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cars, according to value and the line they run over, and then we charge them the 
same rates pro rata. That is the only equitable basis we could devise and 1 think 
it is a fair one. We took the telephone and the telegraph lines. Under the new 
law their assessments were largely increased. 

Q. Do you tax every pole they put up?“A. The number and quality of the 
poles and the number ana quality of the wire are taken into account in fixing the 
amount of assessment per mile. 

Q. Would you take into consideration the length. of time the poles had been 
standing?— A. Yes. We consider the life of the pole to be a certoin number of 
years, and that the value of the pole would decrease as tile years go by, and we 
take into account the various kinds of wire that they use, and that is a very 
material thing. 

Q. Do you consider your system of taxing this kind of property such that you 
would recommend it to other States?— A. So far as those two classes are concerned, 
it operates well in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the general opinion among the railroads that 
are taxed, with resp^t to this system of taxation?— A. I do not think they are 
very much in love with it. They are getting to like it better than they did. My 
opinion is that if you make a fair valuation of property, you will unearth a great 
deal of property that is now hidden. There is no question aliout that. When a 
man has property and sees ine<iualities of taxation, he fc^els himself justified in 
making some little secretions of proiierty. That is one of the causes. Tlie prej- 
udice that prompts the idea that a man who has a $10, (HH) note shall be assessed 
for $10,000, but that the very moment that ho trades it for a house it shall be 
assessed at $5,000, or if he should buy $10, (KM) worth of paid-up life insurance that 
has a fixed surrender value at all times, it is not assessed at all, does not meet a 
responsive acquiescence in by the man who owns that $10,000 note. I believe 
that if all property would l)e equally asses.sed or fairly assessed there would bo 
much less proj^rty hidden and much more property would be listed for taxation. 
The laws as we have them now are not always carried out. 

Q. Would a fair assessment lower the taxes of the farmer?— A. Taxes would 
be lowered one-third if all property was fairly assessed— if all, property were com- 
pelled to pay its just prop^ion or taxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) what suggestions have you to offer for the unification 
of tax methods?— A. In the first place, I should make the suggestion that the 
assessment law should be uniform— either all shall riinii.sh an itemized inventory 
of property or none. It matters not in what kind of property one's possessions 
should be, it should all be on a uniform basis. The law now reipiires property to 
be assessed at its actual cash value. The interpretation of the law in different 
States differs as it does in different parts of the same State. The intorju-etation 
of the law in the State of Indiana means about 66 per cent; thcj interpretation in 
Ohio is about 40 to 50 i)er cent. I recollect veiy well a case at Toledo. One of 
the national banks was assessed 1(K) jicr cent. They carried tin* case up and got 
a decision that they should not be assessed over 40 per cent. I think it might lie 
provided in the law that all classes of projierty shall be upon the same ratio. I 
think that should be in the law. For instance, in Chicago property is assessed 
at a much lower rate than the fann property of Illinois. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you favor the single tax on land?— A. I am in 
favor of assessing values upon every kind of property, improvements as well as 
land. I do not believe in the single tax at all. 

(j. Do you believe that railway property should ha taxed according to its value 
per mile, or on its gross or net earnings?— A. I think it should be assessed upon its 
value per mile. 

Q. Its value determined by its business?— A. Determined by what it will sell 
for— determined as you would any other value. 

Q. Is it a fact t^t the selling price is determined by the business of the 
road?— A. That may be, but the buyer reaches that point. I do not believe in 
making two standards of value. I am decidedly opposed to making one standard 
of the earning value and another of the selling value, because there is a liability 
of much inequality and dissatisfaction growing out of it. A man wants to sell a 
piece of property that does not return as much income as another piece of prop- 
erty; that makes the proi>erty less valuable; it sells for loss money, and hence 
shoidd be appraised for less. He can own any kind of property, but let every 
dollar of the property, whether it be in the corporate limits of a city or town or 
in the country, one kind of pnjperty or another, bear an equal and just share of 
the public burden, because it is protected by the laws of thejtuto the same as 
any other property. I do not mean that country property shouldibear any part 
^ of munici]^! taxes. 
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O Do you believe property should be valued for taxation ex^tly at the pnce 
it^lseU for?-A. Idon’t say it should be valued at the price it would sell for, 
but it should be on a basis of equity with other property, whether the v^uaiion 
is at its full selling price or based upon percentage, a percentage of that price. 
The fact of it is, it would make no difference. As the interpretation of the 
assessors has been upon the selling value, it has never been enforced anywhere. 

O Do you believe in taxing the incomes of men who Imve no visible property 
but who have large incomes?— A. Yes; I would faVor an income tax. 

O ( Bv Mr. Conger. ) What kind of income tax do you favor?— A. A graded one. 

O fBv Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think it would be possible to make an equitoble 
income tax in the United States?-A. Possibly not; but it might be made as 
equitable as any other tax. . u- 

O (Bv Mr. Ratchford.) What are your views on the subj^t of taxation ot 
inheritances?— A. I am opposed to that. I do not believe an inheritance tax is 
the proper thing. If a man has paid his taxes fairly to the time of his death, 
there is no reason why wo should take from his childi-en a proportion of the prop- 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are you of the opinion that a majority of the men worth 
fr^ $50,000 to greater amounts usually pay their full s^re of the texes?— 
A. They may or they may not. They may have paid a good deal more. I relieve 
I can name a number of farmers who are worth $50,000, and if they h^ thew just 
deserts the State would pay them the unjust amounts collected from th^, 
instead of taking money from their children. Therefore, it would be an injus- 
tice to that class of men. , , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) When you come to the concrete of the whole ques- 
ti^, do all taxes come from wages?— A. Yes; labor pays everything. 

Q. Is that the general law that governs all civilized mankmd?— A. It comes 

back to that. . _ „ ... .. , 

Q. Are not the millionaires and multimillionaires taxed equally with the work- 
ingman and the farmer in the ramifications where their wealth and capital pe 
invested?— A. I think not. National securities are not taxable, as are the munici- 
pal securities of our country, which are very large. I am of the opinion that a 
large proportion of these municipal securities are not taxed because you can not 
find them. As a rule that kind of property is not found by the assessor, and the 
men who own the bonds do not pay their just proportion of the taxes. 

Q. Is capital, whether of savings banks or not, that is loaned on first and second 
mortgages in Imliana taxed?— A. It should be. 

Q. Arethe savings banks chartered by the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When you say you favor a uniform income tax, do you 
mean that the income of all people should be taxed? — A. I can see no reason why 
one man s income should not be taxed equally with that of another, except small 
incomes, which should be exempt. ^ t ^ i 

Q. Would some men's incomes boar any ta»ition? — A. No; those with very 
small incomes need it all to support their families. Some men’s incomes arise 
entirely from rents of property which property is already taxed, while another 
man’s income arises entirely froin his profession. In that case the one really has 
to pay two taxes, one on the property and one on an income. 

Q. Do you think that the cost of an average living should be eliminated before 
a man’s income is taxed, if we are to have an income tax?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could a track man wofking on a railroad at $3 a day afford to pay an income 

tax?— A. No. ^ ^ n i. ^ . 

Q. Is your national organization on record in favor of a graduated mcome 
"y 0H 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) We will proceed to No. 31 of the syllabus: “ The 
decline in money value of agricultural lands in the older States — causes and extent 
of.” — ^A. There are two causes for the decline. One is the decline in absolute 
intrinsic value, because the fertility has gone out of the land through bad manage* 
ment. Another cause is the unnatural development of this country. There is an 
. unfair competition upon the agricultural worker in the unnatural development; 
of our Western frontier. The pushing through of the Northern Pacific Rauroadi 
the giving away of this land, the discriminating charges that have been made bjr 
the railroads, carrying the products of those cheap lands to the East for less mone^ 
than they were carri^ from the older C^nteal and Eastern States, has caused 
serious and depressing effect. In the eighties it was no uncommon thing to can^ 
wheat from Dakota to New York for from 10 to 15 cents a hundred less than ft 
was carried from the Central States. That had a serious and depressing effect oja 
our land, and accounts for much of the shrink age of values in the older States. The 
development of the cheap lapd and labor countries, and the shipping abroad aim 
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^ense of our fine agricultural machinervin those cheap land and labor countries 
is another cause that has depressed agriculture in the United States. I regard 
bonanzo farming as having some effect~the same effect^ upon ordinary farming 
that the large manufactuiin^ establishments are having upon the smaller factories 
of the country; Especially is this true in stock raising. If that same land now 
used for bonanza farming were handled by small farmers it would make a compe- 
tition still more'difficult lor us to meet. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Why would the competition be greater if the bonanza 
farms were divided?— A. Simply from the faijt that the same number of acres in 
smaller tract.s, managed by the owner, will produce more than any of the bonanza 
man age rs are able to do, and hence we would have a larger quantity. 

Q. Would the methods of production be the same as they are now if those farms 
were ^lit up?— A. I presume not. 

Q. Would that not tend to counteract the present difficulty? — A. The tendency 
of that would bo to relieve one particular crop, perhaps, but while you relieve 
that you make a pressure uik)u the others which would eciualize it and amount to 
the same thing. 

Q. If those farms were divided into ordinary sizes and farmed by as many 
farmers, could the steam plows and other improved devices of agriculture boused 
as at present? — A. Not to that extent, but when tlie bonanza farm is divided into 
80-acre tracts (uwdi is worked by the farmer himself. Tlie bonanza farmer has to 
liiro men to do his work. Many a man runs a fanii and says ho can not hire a man 
to do the work, but that he can do it himself , becausi^ h<‘ must make a living. 
And that makes a competition that is harder to nieet. If you have all hired men, 
j^our tha)ry of reasoning would l»e correct; the small farmer does his own work. 

(j. Is it tnie that whore manufacturing is carri(‘d on upon a large scale the 
expense has always been le.ssen(‘d? — A. That is true of manufiKttiiring, because 
you can brinj' that to a system, but there are factors in farming that make it more 
difficult to bring under the rules that apply to manufacturing industries. On the 
small farm you get the advantage of intense application and personal interest. I 
will say further that if one-quarter of the tillable soil of this country could be 
converted into forest, that the remaining three-fourths would produ(;e more than 
the whole at present. I do not think we have developed to-day over 50 per cent 
of the productive qualities of our soil. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.nedy.) Do you think the farmers in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
have any right to complain of the competition that comes to them from the 
farmers, with 160 acres of land, in the Dakotas or Kansas?— A. He has no right 
to comnlain of the farmers, but he has a right to complain of the system by which 
it was brought about. I ^vill admit that I was one of those in favor of that; I 
thought at the time it was a good thing to do. I was in favor of the appropria- 
tion to push forward the Northern Patufic Railroad, and I favored the homestead 
law, but I now see we made a mistake. It brought upon us a competition that 
is ruinous to us in the Central States. The same argument applies to the great 
irrigation system proposed to lie taken up by our Government. Tliree or 4 years 
ago I was in New Hampshire, and while we were sitting in the hotel a gentleman 
introduced that subject. He sjiid he would favor that sort of thing and that it 
was a gieat thing In^cause it wcnild relieve and develop that country and make it 
a garden spot; it would relieve the plethora in our cities; relieve the manufactur- 
ing districts of the sui-plus labor and so on, and they could grow crops there con- 
tinuously, rain or no rain. “ Well,’’ I said to him, “ I do not want to get into 
this di.scu8sion, but you have a printing esUiblisliment across there?” “Yes.” 
“ You employ a good many men? ” “ Yes.” “ Suppose the Government sets up 
one right beside you, and puts it in there and pays the exjiense. Do you think 
that is a fair comiietition between you and them? ” He said, “ No, it would ruin 
me.” “ That is just what you propose to do in the West. Is that a fair competi- 
tion? You propose to let them raise crop.s, rain or no rain. That is the principle 
underlying this Government irrigation scheme, and so far as my influence can 
extend I shall try and do everytning in my power to prevent this (iovemment 
building up an unhealthy competition to help somebody else and increase the 
value of their private property at the expense of the farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Pabquhab.) Do you prefer a more natural development?— A. We 
like a natural development. 

Q. (By Mr. I^nnedy.) Did the Senators from the East who opposed Govern- 
mental aid in irrigating the arid tracts of the West have any sympathy from 
organizations of f aimers in defeating the efforts of the Western ^rifitors to secure 
such aid?— A. Yes; they had our sympathy. The lines would oe drawn on men 
who propose to put in that unhealthy competition, whether we are Democrats or 
Eepnolicans. Referring to No. 89 of the syllabus, “ Diversification of agricul* 
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tural industries,” we favor that to the largest and fullest extent. We favor it on 
the ground of the markets and on the ground of maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. 

Q. What is the attitude of the farmers of the United States toward the (ques- 
tion of national expansion?— A. The attitude of the farmers on this proposition 
is one of investigation and study. The farmers do not like to take a position 
until fully informed. They are a little slow in reaching a conclusion, and they 
want to know all the facts and conditions, advantages and disadvantages, that 
.grow out of the matter before they make up their minds. The case is in the 
hands of the jury, and they are not yet ready to make a report. That would 
be my judgment. The question of good roads is of great importance to-day. 
If you build good roads all over the country, every dollar that could be wisely 
and judiciously expended for that purpose would return to the owners of the 
farms and the people of this country 200 per cent, at the lowest. It is the most 
important thing I imow of; it would aid in giving us free rural mail delivery; 
it would promote sociability in the country; it would give us the facilities by 
which we could reach the markets at any time, so there would be none of those 
fluctuations and variations because of the stoppage of transit from the farms to 
the markets. It will prevent and largely stop tlie storage of the farmer’s product 
in the elevators. Storing their product in these elevators and warehouses is a 
very unwise thing for farmers to do, and it largely comes from the fact that 
when they want to sell they can not get to the markets. If the farmers of this 
country would build their own storage houses and keep their products on their 
own ground, it would disarm the gamblers in the markets or New York and 
Chicago and all over this country. Good roads would help us along that line. 

Q. ( By Mr. Far^uh ar. ) Do you think the farmer ought to have an opportunity 
of putting his product into the market 10 months instead of 2 or 8?— A. Yes, 12 
months in a year. A good manufacturer always furnishes storage for the product 
of his factory until consumptive demand recmires it. The good business man 
furnishes storage capacity for his goods until consumptive demand requires it. 
There was in 1805 128, 000, (KK) to 128,000,000 of bushels of wheat stored in public 
elevators for sale to Eur(q>e. This had the effect of depressing prices. The same 
amount of wheat in farmers’ granaries on their farms would not have had so 
great an effect. This would relieve us of the large expense for insurance and 
storage, which the farmer has to pay. A man buys gram to carry until August 
and May. There is a storage account and insurance account that must be paid, 
and it is taken out of the price of the product. It does not cost half so much to 
insure property on the farm as in the city. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you favor the collection of tolls on roads?— A. No; 
make them free as air. We believe that all combinations to arbitrarily control 
prices shcjuld be put down by law. We believe they are wrong. We believe they 
are injurious and against public policy. Cornering the market, which is done 
frequently, is injurious to the entire public, and very injurious to the fanners, 
and it gives rise to gamblin^n grain. We believe there ought to be a law to 
prevent gambling in grain. W e have a system of public elevators in this country. 
The controllers and lessees of those elevators claim the right of buying and storing 
their own grain in elevators controlled by themselves. It has been charged they 
mix higher with lower grades. This is another injury to the value of sQl better 
grades of grain. We believe there ought to be a law to prevent this practice. I 
believe there is a case in the Supreme Court from Chicago on this point 

Referring to No. 49 of the syllabus; I insist that pure food is absolutely essen- 
tial for our markets. When I was in Wisconsin last fall one traveling suesman 
informed me he had sold 10,000 barrels of so-called maple sirup, and that the fac- 
tory where it was made had no connection with maple trees, thus displacing the 
sale of 10,000 or more barrels of pure maple sirup, ana also destroying tne demand 
on account of these adulterated compounds. It shuts off the market for our 
maple sirups, and thereby lessens the income of our farms. And the same thing 
is true in regard to vinegar. The value of our orchard products is materially 
lessened by acid vinegars. So all along the line, the market for the pure article 
of the farmer’s products is materially reduced by the sale of these adulteraM 
ancles, and we ought to have protwtion for our markets. In 1890, when we 
shipped our cheese to England, we sold it for as much as Canadians could 
theirs, but after the introduction of the filled cheese in this country and the want 
of proper inspection here and the close inspection that was had in Cwada, Cana- 
dians could sell cheese for 2 or 8 cents a pound more in the English market than 
we could, simply on account of adulterations of cheese in tMs country. Hog larid. 
being adulterated with the oil of cotton seed, very materially injures the product 
in that line. This is the point we want to make. We are enl^ed especially jEbr 
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that kind of protection that will protect the markets that we have got. We build 
up a demand for our product only to be destroyed by adulterated articles put in 
place of them. It is a fraud that the laws of this country should punish severely. 
The health of the people is seriously ir^riled by the poisonous substances that 
often enter into these adulterations. The consumer is entitled to get what he 
buvs and pays for. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. ii. Harris. ) What national pure-food legislation do you favor?— 
A. We favor the bill that was before Congress last year— the Faulkner bill. Wo 
think that covers the ground so far as national legislation is concerned. It should 
be supplemented by State legislation. 

Q. wTiat State has the best law on the subject of pure food?— A. I have not 
examined the laws ef all the States and therefore could not say which has the best 
laws. But in the interest of honesty, in the interest of the health of the people, 
the demand for effective legislation is imperative, and we will look to this com- 
mission to recommend such laws. Federal and State, as will effectually prevent 
the sale of adulterated foods as pure foods. 


Washington, D. C., March U, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. N. J. BACHELDER, 

Master of the State Orange., Patrona of HiisUtndry. of New Hamjyshire. 

The commission met at 10 a. m., March 14, 1899, Mr. Farquhar presiding. Mr. 
N . J. Bachelder, Concord, N. H. , master of the State Grange, Patrons of Husbandly, 
of New Hampshire, testified at 2 p. m. The topical plan of inquiry relating to 
agriculture was followed during the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please state your official i)osition in the order you rep- 
resent, your general experience, and whether you are a practical farmer.- A. I 
have been master of the State Grange for 7 years; secretary of the State board of 
agriculture for 18 years, and a member of the executive committee of the National 
Grange for 3 years. I am a practical farmer. 

It seems rather unnecessary for me, coming from a section that is not specially 
known for its agriculture, to take any active part in this discussion. I am con- 
nected with an organization, as has been previously stated, where there is no sec- 
tionalism— no North, no South, no East, no West— and although some things that 
have been asked for by my associates on the committee, and some of the conditions 
' lave described are not applicable directly to New England, I am sure I am 

S 9 earnest as they in making the requests they make. This is one of the 
g principles that is taught in the organization which we represent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris,) Were you a member of the legislative committee of 
the National Grange? — ^A. I am a memlier of the legislative committee of the 
National Grange, and appear here in that capacity. 

•Q. Please take up the plan of inquiry and reply to such (luestions as you desire 
to answer.— A. The farmers of New England are dependent upon local markets for 
the sale of their products, and any lemslation or any action that would tend to 
develop those markets would tend to the prosperity of the New England farmer. 
The farm products that we send outside of New England for sale are very limit^, 
and consist principally of fruit and potatoes and something in the dairy line. In 
order to have an intelligent understanding of the conditions there, perhaps it 
might not be out of place for me to refer to the subject of the abandoned farms, 
that has attracted considerable attention throughout the country. There has 
existed a very indefinite idea in the minds of many people as to the conditions 
which we are trying to change. The letters that we have received ^ve indicated 
that many people suppose there are large tracts of land that are offer^ by the 
State; that the people had abandoned them, and the titles had reverted to the 
States. Such is not the fact. The abandoned farms about which this discussion 
has arisen are farms that are owned by individuals. I^ey have b^n abandoned 
in the sense that they have ceased to be occupied, and the causes that have led to 
that have been several. Chief among them is the development of the West, and 
the taking of our young men from these farms to aid in the development of the 
Western country. Then there has been a desire for more social enjpyment than 
has been available on the farms, and young people have left the farms to go to 
the cities and villages where they could have be^ social facilities. The farms 
which we have advertised and to which we have called attention are farms upon 
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which are buildings fairly suitable for occupancy, but which have become 
vacant. I can speSk quite accurately upon this matter, for it was my privilege 
to draft the first bill which became a law in New Hampshire 10 years ago, in the 
beginning of this movement, and which was afterwards adopted in modified 
form in four of the other five New England States. A canvass of the State of 
New Hampshire, and 1 think about the same proportion exists in the other New 
England ^tes, revealed the fact that we had about 1,000 farms upon which 
were buildings suitable for occupancy, but without occupants. This is in a 
State of 38,0(0 farms. I think the same relative condition existed mother New 
England States. This does not include lands which have been more completely 
abandoned, upon which no buildings exist. We have certain sections upon the 
tops of hills and on the sides of mountains, remote from railroads and not 
workable by farm machinery, where there were farms, once occupied by thrifty, 
successful, contented farmers. Many of those places have not only become 
abandoned, but the buildings have decayed. They are growing up to wood 
and timber, and no use is made of them except for pasturage. That class of 
land is not included in tne 1,000 farms whicn I named as having suitable 
buildings. The causes which have brought about the abandonment of those 
lands I believe to be the changed condition of the times, and under the present 
circumstances they could no longer be made profitable for cultivation. When the 
land was new, although the soil was thin, it possessed considerable fertility and 
afforded a satisfactory living to the people who occupied these farms, but in later 
days we are not satisned with the living that satisfied people 60 years ago. The 
demand from the West took the energetic, active, intelligent boys and girls away, 
and when the old people died the farms were left, and buildings went to decay; 
they had served their purpose in their time, but could no longer be made valuable 
for agriculture. They were not adapted to the use of agricultural machinery, 
and consequently could be of no use except for growing wood, and timber. I pre- 
sume this has no bearing upon the work of your commission, but being a sub 3 ect 
about which so much newspaper comment nas been made, I have been induced 
to make this statement. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Are the 1 ,000 farms you refer to being utilized for the culti- 
vation of crops, for grazing, or other purposes?— -A. They are utilized for grazing; 
the fruit growing on them is gathered, and in some instances grass is cut for hay. 
During the past 10 years 75 per cent of those farms in New Hampshire have been 
taken up and are now occupied. This movement was inaugurated by the State, 
believing it to be for the interest of the State to have the farms occupied, because 
if a fann is unoccupied it decreases in value each year; if occupied, it would prob- 
ably hold its own in value, and the crops it woul^roduce would not materiedly 
affect the local market, upon which we depend. These farms have been taken up 
by two classes of people; one class that came there for farming, and the other 
that has purchased them for summer homes. The latter class is composed of 
people from cities and villages in various sections of the country. I can name a 
single township, a township without a village, with nothing but farming land, 
that during the last 10 years has doubled its assessed value from the sale or farms 
for this pun) 08 e. When these farms are taken up to be used as summer homes the 
owners will frequently spend $8,000, $4,000, or ^,000, in addition to the purchase 
price, in improvements, and, instead of coming in competition with the farmers 
in the production of crops, they make a market for their products. Not very long 
ago 1 made an investigation of. the result in 10 townships where this movement 
was the most noticeable, and I found that every one of vhose townships in the past 
10 years had increased in the assessed valuation of its real estate. Ten townsmps, 
of about the same agricultural facilities naturally but with no summer business, 
had decreased in assessed valuation during that time, showing that this move- 
ment had materially advanced the valuation of the property in those sections. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris). How do you maintain the fertility of ttie farms you 
are occupying and using for agricultural purposes?— A. The fertility Of some of 
our farms has been exhausted by the selling or crops, but the intelligent, progres- 
sive farmers of the State practice a system of farming that maintains the ferlm^. 
The farms located near the cities and larw villages are more productive to-day 
than they ever were in the past, but that is not true of farms in general. They 
are not generally so productive as they were 40 or 60 years ago. 

Do you use barnyard or commercial fertilizer, or both?— A. We recommend 
both. Farmers are buying chemical manures, and mixing the nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash themselves. 

Q. Do you experiment upon your soil to know what it need8?-r-A. That is the 
principle upon which we work and is what we advocate. 

Q. Are the rudiments of chemistry sufficient for that purpose?~-A, It wotdd 
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require a skilled chemist to make an analysis of the soil, but the process which we 
recommend, and which is practiced, is experimentation by growing crops upon 
the soil with different elements of fertility applied, and if Jhe nitrogen gives better 
results than phosphoric acid, or potash better than nitrogen, it is an indication 
what element of fertility that soil requires. 

Q. What are jour hopes of the future for the production of your soil under 
skilled treatment?— A. We think the better class of farms will improve. The 
farms that are best located, nearest the markets and that have the most summer- 
boarding business, will increase in productiveness. Anyjegislation that will give 
us an increased and more active local market will benefit our farmers. Wo have 
sought to supnlement the market w’e have in cities and villages by developing the 
sunimer-boarding business and by encouraging wealthy i)eople to buy our farms. 

<J. Have you any truck farming?— A. To some extent, but the market for it is 
confined mainly to the cities within New Hampshire. 

Q. What prices do your local products bring in your local market?- A. The 

S rice of those articles that are not produced in sufficient quantities to supply the 
emand is regulated by the luice of the iKirtion brought in to complete the supply. 
The price of those articles of which there is a surplus is less than the price in the 
market where the sur|)lus is sold. 

Q. Is it the native American who has redeemed these abandoned farms, or is it 
the foreign iinmigi-ant that is helping you to redeem them?— A. I think it is gen- 
erally the native American, although some foreign element has come in. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) What is the nationality of those who have taken up these 
farms for purely agi-icultural purposes?— A. GKuierally. Americans. 

Q. Where do they (‘ome from?— A. They come from all sections of New England, 
ana, to some extent, from different sections of the country. Tliey freciuently are 
people who were formerly residents of New England, who have been to the West 
and returned to their homes among the New England hills, where thcjy were bom 
and for which they never lost their regard. In some instances people come from 
cities to take up these farms, who have not previously been (uigaged in fanning. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything to say in regard to the condi- 
tion of fami labor in New England?— A. I think the condition of farm labor is 
better than at any previous time. 

Q. What is the money value of fann labor?— A. The most of the farm lal>or is 
employed by the year. It is not practicable to depend upon transient labor, and 
the farmers have made their operation such that they can employ labor by the 
year; in winter time, in cutting wood and timber, taking care of the stock, and of 
the dairy. The price is about $25 a month. 

<J. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Who holds the title to the abandoned farms?— A. Usu- 
ally p^ple in New Hampshire. 

Q. Do they keep the taxes up?— A. They keep the taxes up. 

Q. What are the prices of those lands?— A. Thev vary according to their dis- 
tance from a railroad and their scenery; many of those places are located on the 
hillsides where they are very desirable by city people for summer homes, and in 
these instances, the fertility of the soil has very little to do with fixing the price. 
Q. Are the houses on these farms habitable, as a rule?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are the famis .sold at a low rate?- A. At a low rate. 

Q. As cheap as Government lands in the West, $1.25 an acre?— A, Land which 
is not tillable, probably could be liought at that price, but tillable land would 
command a neater price than that. 

Q. Is an aoandonefl fann considered tillable at present?— A. Some portions of 
these farms are tillable. These farms differ from the f anns in the W est , inasmuch 
as a farm of 120 acres might contain 40 acres of tillable land and the balance pas- 
tur^e and wood land, so that when we speak of a farm by its acreage it is no 
indication of its value for agricultural pui^ses. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) Are these abandoned farms purchased by the per- 
sons who build the cottages, or are the cottages built by the original owners of the 
land, and rented?— A. The cottages and houses are built by parties who purchase 
the farms. 


Q. Does the man who owns the lands and builds the cottage generally occupy 
it?— A. The man who purchases the land and builds the cottage generally occu- 
pies it himself. We have summer hotels in the State that will in the aggregate 
accommodate 80,000 people. Those people whp do not purchase farms usually 
st(m at those places. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) So that these farms are occupied without much advance 
of agriculture in your State?— A. Not much advance in agrid^tnral productions. 

Q. Can you state the reasons that caused your New England farms to be aban- 
doned?— A. I think the principal cause was the opportunity that was opened up 
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In the development of the West for our young, energetic men to go there and better 
themselves by the opportunity that was given for extensive farming, and better 
promise of large financial success than upon the farms in New England. 

Q, Did you, in New England, have a good fightinpf chance in the markets before 
the great agiicultural development west of the Mississippi and Missouri?— A. I 
think we had a better chance in staple agricultural products than now. 

Q. Did you have a large market in Boston and at the same time an export mar- 
ket there for a time?— A. Yes. . , -n. t ^ ^ « 

Q. About what time did the abandonment of the New England farms beyn?— 
A. I should say it began about 50 years ago. There is no abandonment of farms 
going on now; it has been checked; the tendency is the other way. People are 
coming back into these country towns, and are better contented and better satis- 
fied with what they are doing than they have ever been before. I do not mean 
by that they are making any more money, but they are getting a lietter livinjj— 
they have better horses, better carriages, wear better clothes, go to the city 
oftener. This is largely the result of the work of the grange. There is no tem- 
tory of equal area in the world that has a more thorough farmers’ organization 
than we have in New Hampshire, and the educational and social work that organ- 
ization is doing there is a(!Com];)lishing wonderful results in increasing the intel- 
ligence of the fanner, and causing him to appreciate advantages around him that 
he did not see before. 

Q. Wliat is the relative taxation of farm property in New England (compared 
witii other kinds of property?— A. I have not the exact figures to give the com- 
mission, but my opinion is that it is higher than the taxation upon city and 
village property. I believe that many of our farms remain upon the tax fist at 
the rate fixed years ago, before the deterioration in fertility and before they were 
reduced in value, and they are paying tax on a larger assessment than they would 


sell for. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How often do you fix valuations?— A. Our valua- 
tion is fixed by a i)oard of assessors in the town. They go around annually, on 
the Ist of April, and make the assessments. We have a State board of equaliza- 
tion, which regulates the rates of assessment between towns and cities, but does 
not regulate rate of assessment between individuals. That has to be fixed in the 
locjal board that makes the first assessment. 

Q. (By Mr. FARCiUHAU.) Are the owners of these abandoned farms living in 
New Hampshire now?— A. They are generally living in New Hampshire. 

Q. Are they usually well off?— A. Some have retired with a competency. 

Q. Is thcjre much nonresident ownership of farm lands there?— A. Not very much. 
The farms upon which there are no buildings have usually been sold to some 
farmer owning adjoining land and used to help out pasturage. 

Q. How about mortgages in your State?— A. We have some. 

Q. On fanii property?— A. Yes. 

Q. By whom are they held?— A. They are held by individuals and savings 
bunks. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the school age of children in New Hamp- 
shire?— A. They are reciuired to attend school at least 13 weeks a year, from 6 to 
14 years of age. 

Q. How long may they attend school?— A. I think there is no limit. They 
may attend as long as they desire; usually till 16 or 18 years of age. 

(^. What have you to say in regard to the sufficiency of your ^blic-school 
facilities, as to houses, teachets, and the size of your districts?— A. They are not 
what they should be. 

Q. What are the public-school facilities in New Hampshire?- A. I think our 
school facilities in the country towns are not what they should be in the matter 
of schoolhouses or in the efficiency of schools, but we are gaining in this respect; 
we are improving, and we point with pride to the schoolhouses in some of the 
towns, and believe that through a movement that has just been inau^rated our 
organization will aid the rural sections of the State in educational facilities more 
than in any other way. We believe in teaching the principles of agriculture in 
the country schools. Not that we believe in showing a boy how to plow and hoe 
and plant and cultivate, but that we believe the principles of amculture can be 
used for mind development in the country schools to a reasonable extent. 

Q. Is your public-school course sufficient for the needs of your people?— A. It is 
not in all instances. 

Q. In what ways do you consider it deficient?— A. It is deficient in the matter 
of nroper supervision, and Jdso deficient in the length of school year. 

Q. Should the technical education of the farmer be pursued beyond what he 
can ordinarily get in the common school, or do you think a sufficient educa^n 
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can }ye obtained in the public school?— A. Oh, no. He should go beyond what cau 
be had in a country school. He should go to the agricultural college. 

Q. Have you an agricultural college?— A. We have an agricultural college in 
each of the New England States. 

Q. Are those colleges devoted wholly to the teaching of agriculture and 
mechanic arts?— A. In the State of New Hamushire it is devoted to teaching 
agriculture and mechanic arts. I think it is aevoted to that in all the New 
Eagland States. The suggestion that I would make is, that agriculture is not 
made prominent enough in those institutions coiiipar^^ with the mechanic arts 
department. I believe that when a boy goes to one of those colleges and studies 
agriculture he .should bo made to feel that he is taking the leading course in the 
institution, and the influence in those institutions should be stronger toward the 
agricultural departments than it was intended when the colleges were established. 

Q. To what extent are the mechanic arts taught, to qiialify one for mechan- 
ical or factory work?— A. I understand that the mechanic arts department does 
qualifv people for that kind of work. 

Q. Have you any special chairs in your agricultural college for the different 
mechanic arts, such as the making of textile fabric^s, the production of good 
dairy products, or tilings along that line?— A. Our institution is not classified to 
that extent. We have different courses in enrineering, and we have agricultural 
courses. But what I would like to see in our New England agricultural colleges 
is an influence that would attract boys to study agriculture and return to the 
farms, and exert an influence in rural towns that in a few years would elevate 
the whole business of agriculture to a higher plane. 

Q. What liecomes of your farmer boys after they go through the course in your 
agricultui-al college?— A, Some of them return to the farm, but generally they 
do not. 

(^. Why is that?— A. These agricultural colleges, so called, were established at 
a time when there was very little interest among the pef)ple in agricultural edu- 
cation, and when there were not many jjeople qualified to instruct in agriculture. 
There were not many text-books in agriculture, and under those circumstances 
they drifted into the mechanic arts line morcj than into the agricultural line. 
Having been developed in that diredtion it is difficult to develop great enthusiasm 
in agricultural instruction in these institutions. 

Q. Does your agricultural college teach the classics as well as agriculture?— 
A. 1 think not. 


Q. Then it does not go to the extent of the university?— A. It does not. 

Q. Where is your college located?— A. Our colh‘go is located at Durham. I 
would not like to have it understood that 1 am making these recommendations 
based upon our college in particular, but upon our agricultural colleges in New 
E^lana as I know them. 

Q, What is the attendance at vour agricultural ('ollege?— A. About 100. 

Q. What facilities has that college in a financial way and for. taking care of the 
students?— A. Our college has an income of about $.'30,000 a year. 

Q. Is a part of that raised from State taxation?— A. About $10,000 from the 
State. 

Q. Was the money raised from an original land grant?— A. And from subse- 
quent appropriations made by Congress and the State legislature. 

Q. Is that money devoted to agriculture and mechanic arts?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given the subject of tnists any consideration?— A. I have not given 
it sufficient consideration to be able to add anything of interest to what has been 
said by Mr. Jones and Colonel Brigham. I indorse what they have said about 
tnists. 

(j. Did you ever, previous to the passage of the interstateKJommerce law, have 
to pay more for a short haul than you paid for a long haul?— A. Yes; we had 
some trouble in that respect, and desire to have the law amended and the com- 
mission given power to rem^y evils, which they are not able to do now. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to the oleomargarine law?— A. I desire 
to r^uest tne ena^ment of the bill that was introduced Into Congress at the last 
session, imposing a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomaro^rine tlmt is colored in 
imitation of butter, and I desire to indorse that principle and ask for its enact- 
ment. 

9- (By Hr. Farquhar.) Is that intended io tax it out of existence?— A. It 
mitrht have that effect. 

O. Is it a fact that in the manufacture of oleomargarine Jihe farmer has added 
to nis producing power by the fact that the bull can also make butter?— A. We 
are willing that oieomarg^ne shall be made and used, if It can be used for what 
it is. 
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Q. Are yon aware that it goes all over the world and brings millions into this 
country?— A. Yes; but I do not understand that it increases its real value as an 
article of food, however, when it is colored to imitate butter. 

Q. Do the creameries of this country use oleomargarine in their mixtures now?— 
A. 1 suppose there is some creamery butter in nearly all oleomargarine. 

Q. Does your organization see a way to prevent these creameries from mixing 
oleomargarine witn their butter and in tnat way avoiding the coloring?— A. 1 
would be in favor of legislation that would require anything that is not xufme from 
pure, unadulterated milk and cream to be marked so that whoever buys and uses 
It will know what he is using. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) would the contention of your organization be satis- 
fied by labeling this adulterated food, showing what it is, rather than by fixing the 
price of it by law?— A. We are not satisfied, because the person who eats it has no 
idea what label may have been upon it. The person that buys it and serves it in 
a hotel to 300 or 400 guests m^ Imow what he is buying, but he imposes upon his 
guests and practically says, “ This is butter.” 

Q. Is the contention of the farmer for fixing prices by law for any given article- 
butter, for instance— more justifiable than the contention of the mmer would be 
in endeavoring to fix a price for gas, oil, electricity, and other substitutes for coal?— 
A. We do not want to fix the price by law. My position is that any legislation 
that will require this oleomargarine to be sold and used with the knowMge that 
it is oleomargarine and is not butter is all right, but any law that does not accom- 
plish that would not be right. I do not wish to be understood as stating the 
position of the National Grange, for I do not think it has taken action on ibjs 
particular point; but I am speaking for myself and for the Grange and farmers 
of New Hampshire. I say we are not satisfied simply in having it marked, because 
it does not prevent it being served and used as pure butter. We have a law in 
our State, and this law is also in force in several other States, that any hotel or 
boarding house that serves oleomargarine, colored to imitate butter to its g^^ests 
shall notify the guests of the fact that oleomargarine is served. 

(By Mr. CoNOER.) Is that law effective?^ — A. Within a month I have 
thirty-two prosecutions under that law and got an indictment in every case. 

Q. How ma^ convictions?— A. All of them. They all paid their fine. 

Q. ^By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the penalty?— A. The fine is 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If you had that color law you desire would it save 
you from all prosecutions, because the instant the oleomargarine is put on the 
table the guests would know it? — A. They would see it was oleomargarine, and 
the person who bought it would buy it for a good deal less money ton he pays 
now. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger,) Do you think it would be fair to prohibit the manufac- 
turer of oleomargarine from coloring it yellow and not prohibit the manufacturer 
of butter from coloring his product yellow during the winter time when it fre- 
quently is not that color?— A. Yellow is the natural color of butter. 

Q. At all times of the year? — A. At all times of the year, with the exception 
that in some instances the shade of yellow is not so deep as in others. Yellow is 
the natural color of butter, and it is not the natural color of oleomargarine. 

Q. Is it the custom of butter makers in the winter time to color their butter, 
and should not tot also be prohibited?— A. I will answer in the words wMch 
have just been used. The coloring of butter is to intensify the color of yellow in 
the butter, but not to add yellow. In oleomargarine the coloring does not inten- 
sify any color that previously pxisted , but it is for the purpose of having it appear 
something which it is not and to deceive the public. 

Q. When oleomargarine or butterine is displayed for what it is, would you 
contend tot the coloring is for the purpose of a fraud?— A. Not in the matter of 
the sale. 

Q. What is the coloring for, when it is sold for just what it is?— A. It is done 
to conceal, to deceive the person who eats it; it is to make it take the place of 
something else; if it was not so it would not be done. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


WaShinoton, D. C., June 19, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JAMES BAflBETT, 

Farmer, Augusta, Oa. 

The commission met at 11.55 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
James Barrett, vice-president Georgia State Agricultural ^ciety, being duly 
sworn, testified. The topical plan of in(mry on agriculjiure was followed. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) will you please tell the commission the 
general condition of agriculture in your section?— A. So far as the condition of 
agriculture in the section of the State where I live is concerned, it is decidedly 
worse than it has ever been. 

Q. Is the agricultural labor, or persons employed, increasing or decreasing in 
Georgia and tne South?— A. Increasing. 

Q. From what source does this increase come— class of people?— A. From the 
increase of births; very little immigration. 

Q. Natural increase in jiopulation?— A. Natural increase in population. 

Q. Please take the syllabus, stop by step, and make your own statement in 
regard to it. 

The W ITNES8. The natural increase in the population in what we call the cotton 
States is about all wo have, I think. I do not think the immigration to the South 
amounts to anytliing. The cause of that nonimmigration to the South is the 
cheapness of labor. The comparative condition of those engaged in agiiculture 
I think is much worse than it nas ever been. The chief product of the soil has 
been produced at a loss for 2 years, at unremiinerative prices; that is, cotton. 

“Transient lal)orin bu-sy seasons ” — the labor is becoming more transient; in 
other words, they shift from plantation to plantation. 

“Hours of labor in different agricultural pursuits ’—the hours of wage labor 
are about 9 hours to 9 hours and 20 minutes on the average through the year, 
taking winter and summer. The average number of days employed in the year 
for wage labor— all are workdays, except when the weather does not permit or 
sickness. Now, for day labor it is very irregular; I do not suppose it averages 
one-half of the year. The white labor of the State is drifting to the cities and 
seeking other employment; the negro labor, from necessity, is confined locally to 
the farm, as there is a disposition all over the South, I think a great deal, to 
exclude the negro from mechanical pursuits, just as I found in the State of Ohio 
when I was out there. 

Wo pay daily, weekly, and monthly wages, but generally wlien wo liire lal)or 
by the mouth on the farm, we pay only half, and the other at the tennination 
of the period for which they are hired. We do not hire labor by the year; wo 
hire it about 7 months, up to cotton-picking time, and then the cotton is pickiid 
by the iKuind, so much per hundred; it ranges from 30 to 40 cents, some us low us 
26 cents; the average figure is about 50 b) 60 cents per day. Wo pay for Ii^Ik)!* by 
the month; for the iiest, $6 and what we call rations, which cost about 35 cents a 
week. In that wo include his house and his garden or the privilege of keeping 
pigs, chic^kens, if he is a thrifty negro, or whatever he surrounds himsolf with. 
1 have liad no experience in white labor; in farming pursuits it has all been with 
colored labor. 

Q. Do you mean to say the laborer does not have house, land, or anything of 
that kinQ?— A. Nothing of that kind. The wage laborer has a plot of land, there- 
fore he can cultivate acres of land for himself, doing that on his holiday— I mean 
Saturday; he has generally half of every Saturday— and work it together with his 
wife and children. Ho pays nothing for his rent, his household, or the rations 
for himself, individually; ho buys rations for his family. His wife and children 
do the preliminary piclnng of the cotton crop. The maximum wages, as I said , 
are $6 per month and the minimum about $2. Some farmers pay ny orders on 
the store, dividing the profit with the storekeeper in some cases. 1 always pay 
the money. 

Tenement houses are furnished with the rent of the land. Land in my section 
rents from $1.25 to as high as $5 an acre. It depends upon the location and 
qutdi^ of the land. 

Q. Having said nothing at all about that cl^ of labor, you would better explain 
that. What is the tenant?— A. The tenant is the one who runs the land for yon, 
and is commonly called a cropper, owning his own mule, renting him on credit 
or out of his own pocket, usually— credit in the country sfbre. 

Q. What are the terms?— A. If he pays in cotton (I always think it fair to make 
it a money valuation myself), it runs from about 500 pounds for a one-mule 
vwAwi run from 600 nounds to 1 ,000. 
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Q. That is rent?— A. That is rent. And the landlord has first lien on that rent. 

Q. What privileges has that tenant?— A. House free, garden patches, and wood. 
And we have another system where they work on shares. 

Q, Explain that.— A. The farmer furnishes the land, mule, and the feed of the 
mulo, and the tenant’s house; the tenant furnishes the labor, feeds himself, then 
divides the expenses of the blacksmith, or the repairs, and half the guano, and 
they divide the crop equally between them, share and share alike. The farmer 
puts his mule, the feed of the mule, and land against the labor and feed of the 
labor. Those are the systems pursued in our section of the country. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) You said that the rent of the land was from $l.5J5 
to $5 an acre. Is that where you rent land without taking any of the product at 
all in compensation?— A. I take the money; it is money valuation, just like you 
rent a house for money. 

Q. You value the land rented for $1.25?— A. Yes; and he has nothing more to 
do with it. The land I get $5 an acre for is worth $100 an acre; about 6 per cent 
without the tax. The land we get $1.25 for, which is located right close to the 
village, is worth al)out $8 or $1 0 an acre. That is the open land. Now the wooded 
land and the waste land, which is included in that valuation of $10 in the aggre- 
gate, does not rent at all, except the tenant has the right to fuel off from it. 

Q. The tenant, or cropper, as you call him, pays no rent at all?— A. The crop- 
per pays no rent at all. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) In making a statement please give the 
custom of the State and the country rather than a particular locality.— A. You 
are well aware of the Wild Grass section in Georgia. It is nearly all white labor, 
and they do their own work and own their own land. In nortn Georgia, in the 
mountains, the principal tenants are white labor; and that is the custom all over 
the State with the c^ropiier — equal division. The tenant is a renter; but the crop- 
per system is pursued in the mountains of Georma, as well as in the Black Belt m 
Cherokee County; they pay the same way; divide the crop. 

Q. “Loans to tenants, liens on gi-owing or prospective crops; extent of; effect 
of.”— A. That is the worst part of it. If you go into a country store, asking 
them to help you, the profit charged is not less than 50 per cent, and sometimes 
100. To illustrate, they buy a bushel of com for 50 cents, and they sell it on time 
for $1; they pay 5 cents a pound for meat, and sell it at 10 cents a pound; and that 
average time is only 4 months, not 12. If you go to a cotton factor in Augusta 
or Sji vannah, or anywhere else, that is the system of loamng. The tenant, or one- 
horse farmer, goes to the cotton factor and says he wants $100, and the cotton 
factor says, “ Yes; you can get it at 8 percent.’^ But that does not tell the tale. 
He takes an obligation from that one-horse farmer that he will send him 10 bales 
of cotton and pay him a commission of $1.50 a bale. Well, if the acts of the 
King’s enemy or the acts of God should prevent him from making that 10 bales 
of cotton he has got to pay that $15. He pays that whether he makes it or not. 
I do not believe it is legal payment, but if he does not pay it he does not get any 
niore advances. When you count that up, it is about 23 per cent; that does not 
include insurance or transportation, or anything else. In the town where I live 
the rate on a bale of cotton is 15 cents a hundred, and 75 cents a bale for 30 miles, 
apretty stiff rate. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) What town is that?— A. Waynesboro, near Au- 
gusta. To be accurate, it is just 32 miles, and it is 75 cents. 

Q. How are these merchants who advance to croppers and farmers protected? — 
A. Generally by taking the landlord with them— a lien on the crop. Generally 
he sizes up what the crop will be. 

Q. Suppose it is the landlord himself, do they not then make him give a lien?— 
A. When they make the landlord waive his lien, that is the same as the landlord 
^ving the lien, because the tenant himself may make enough to pay it. The law 
in Georgia gives the landlord the first lien on ml crops, and gives the second lien 
to the man who advances the supplies. Now, to make it doubly secure, he gets 
the landlord to waive his lien notes; then he has a lien for the supplies, and he 
has the whole thing. 

Q. Do the landholders ever waive that lien without accepting rents?— A. Yes, 
very often without accepting rents, in our section. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You mean to say get nothing?— A. That 
they get nothing if the merchant sizes up what the negro can make, and he gen- 
erally does. Now , I will give you another illustration of that. W e wBl ti^e the 
renter who rents right square out for the money. The landlord takes that note 
to one of our local county banks and asks that bank to discount it: he indorsee 
the tenant’s note. It is Imgely now the landowner who wants a little money. 
He goes into the bank: “ Yes, we will do it for you, but we will take off 10 per 
cent.” If it is $100 they give you $90 back, and the note is due the let ofOctoberi 
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which is 8 months, and if yon multiply that by four you get the percentage that 
they char^ there. I will tell you what is the cause of all this, in my humble 
opinion. It is the national-bank act outlawinff real estate as a security. When 
the war ended we had nothing in the world left for Sechrity but land, and we had 
nothing to put up; and we were then plundered and pilfered as much as they 
pleased, to ^ something to support this large population thrown on us without 
a thing in the world, and it has Seen so ever since, and the remedy is to give land 
the dijmity of security. 

Q. You mean to say that you want the national btg^ks to loan money on real 
estate as collateral?— A. Yes, 

Q. And that the farmers have nothing but that?— A. Nothing but that. 

Q. They are shut up to this system to get advances?— A. Yes. 

Q. And otherwise they give loans on something they have not got?— A, I under- 
stand that. We are shut up to the lien system. It is a wrong system. 

Q. And the man who furnishes guano or com or flour must be secured in some 
way, so you have a system in Georgia of securing for advances by giving what 
they call crop liens?— A. Yes; crop liens. 

Q. And those crop liens are made in what season of the year?— A. Those crop 
liens commence about the Ist of January and end about the Ist of September, 
when the cotton begins to be picked. 

Q. You mean to say farmers are shut up to that system because robbed of the 
credit land ought to give them?— A. Yes; I do say that, ix)8itively ; the land ought 
to be their cr^t. 

Q. Is that the cause of the State banks in Georgia decreasing?— A. No; the 
State banks, before the war, increased; the land was the highest security we had, 
as it is in Europe to-day; lands are the highest security known there, but we are 
smarter financiers than the Europeans. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) If lands had been put up as security in that early date, 

when there was comparatively no money A. (Interrupting.) We had plenty 

of baiflc capital then; my town had three more at that time than now. 

Q. The question is, would these lands have l)een private? Would they not 
have been sold for security, perhaps, and the condition nave been worse?— A. No; 
I do not think so. In my county, Burke, the largest agricultural county in 
Georgia, we have scarcely a man tnere— I have liven there 29 years— who has a 
large farm who has not b^n taken up on an interest account and sold out and 
ab^rbed by the merchant. You can not legislate to protect f(X)l8. The more you 
let fools alone the better off you will be. Just let the farmer to-day be untram- 
meled. He wants no protection whatever, but wants no legislation against his 
interests. That is his idea about it. Give him reasonable transportation for his 
goods to the market, and reasonable rates of interest, and the cotton farmer can 
take care of himself. 


Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If the farmer of the South could use his 
land as a cremt, would it lower the rate of interest?— A. Yes. 

<J. About how much?— A. I think it ’^ould be about the legal rate of interest in 
Georgia. 

Q. About 7 per cent?— A. About 7 per cent. We were speaking of the rates of 
interest Wednesday. I have covered entirely this land association, the result 
of that Corbin Banking Company, and others; I do not specify them any more 
than any other. The rule is, if a man wanted $10,000, he apparently got it at 
8 "pesr cent interest, but here comes in a big commission— 20 pea cent commission 
for indorsing that loan— and when he got tne money actually in his hands he got 
$7,000; so he paid 8 per cent on IlMOO for 5 years, or as long as the loan lasM, 
and got 17,000 in the beginning, l^e result was he was sold out. 

Q. IMd that system of loaning and borrowing money prevail for a long time in 
the South or not?— A. Almost universally. 

Q. It does not now much?— A. Largely now. The store-keeping business is 
more dominant than it ever was. 

Q. Explain'why it was, instead of going to Augusta and Atlanta to borrow 
money on his real estate, a farmer had to go to the Boston Company, Corbin 
Banking Company, or some other company to get money.— A. Because the 
natiomd-bank act outlawed his security. 

Q. Is the landed property of the South the only property outlawed by the 
nanonal-bank act?— A. I do not know of anything else, especudly at this time. I 
think mules, or something of that sort— they womd not take personalty. 

Q. HowaboutrailroadDonds, State bonds, and county bonds?— A. Yes; m^ty 
glad to get them: railroad stock, factory stock, or any other kind of stock that 1 
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Q. (By Senator Malix)RY.) Does not real estate really hold substantial, stable 
vahie, better than many things accepted by national banks?— A. Yes, decidedly. 
Real estate really fluctuates less than anything I know of. I will rive you an 
illustration: I have known of one factory stock that sold for 210; to-day you can 
secure that factory stock at 65. ^ ^ , 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do I understand you to say that the 
misfortunes of the planters of the South, and the laborers therefore connected 
with them, largely come out of this banking system?— A. I do think so; yes. I 
do not see any difference between a national bank and a State bank, except the 
difference in currencv. I think that national banks have done more to injure 
agricultural interests of the South than any legislation ever enacted by the Fed- 
eral Government. , o . mi 

Q. How about grading and classing the cotton; who has that to do? — A. The 
merchant classifies it, if the seller is ignorant, to suit himself. If the seller is 
intelligent, he generally classifies it correctly. 

Q. You mean to say, then, in the first place, the farmer, the landlord, the ten- 
ant, the cropper, or the laborer, if they liave any advances made to them, are all 
in the hands of the money loaner?— A. Almost invariably, with a few exceptions. 
There are some men who are not. 

Q. We are talking about the general rule. — A. Yes. 

Q. To begin with, they are all in the hands of the money loaner?— A. Yes. 

Q. When the crops are raised they are all mortgaged?— A. Nine-tenths of them. 

Q. It is delivered to the factor, or to the merchant, or whoever holds that lien, 
under that mortgage at a given date, as he gets it out? — A. They are all due, but 
he pays along when he gets it out. 

Q. Duo on the 1st of Octolier? — A. Yes; 1st or 1 5th. 

Q. Does not that have a tendency to depress the price of cotton?— A. No ques- 
tion, if you rush into a new market more than it can consume. If you run a 
crop of watermelons to New York it will depress the price. It is the same thing 
in cotton. 

Q. You say, then, that the employer of labor is at a disadvantage in that all 
cotton of the Iknith is due on the market at a given timi‘? — A. Yes. 

Q. And Liverpool has nothing to do with it, but seems to do it?— A. That is 
true; it has a tendency to depress prices. 

Q. There is the whole crop of cotton of the entire South- six. eight, or ten mil- 
lions of l)ale8— put on the market in 10 or 15 days? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual answer when the merchant is asked to advance the price 
of cotton along about that time? Does he say he has plenty of money but no 
money to buy cotton?— A. They generally say they have plenty or, very often, 
no. i know one thing of my own knowledge; they did not have any money to 
pay for cotton, but they bought it, neverthel: ss, about the time it came along. 

Q. Is cotton cheapest the lOth or 15th of October?— A. Generally lower than 
almost any time. I think last year or this year — crop of 1898 or 1899 — averaged 
the fanner in our section a fraction over 4 cents on the farm. 

(J. What, in your opinion, does cotton cost the farmer to raise it?— A. You c«n 
raise cotton at the present price at $3 labor, but at $6 labor it is a loss. It costs 
over 6 cents a pound to make it. 

Q. You mean $6 a month?— A. Six dollars a month; it takes to run a mule on 
a cotton plantation two and a half hands to the plow; in other words, five hands 
to two plows. You can not cut them in two, but that is the average. In other 
words, it would take two goo^^ hands and a half -grown child to make a crop for 
one mule. 

Q. The mule does the plowing.— A. The mule does the plowing, the negro does 
the hoeing and picking; together their work will make a cotton crop in my sec- 
tion. That labor costs us $6 a month, and rations $2.50 for one plow, and it is a 
very good farmer, white or black, that will make 10 bales of cotton to the plow 
and gather it. At a fraction over 4 cents— a standard bale of cotton is 600 pounds— 
10 bales of cotton at $20 a bale is $200, and you have given $250 on that for labor 
without anything else. That is the condition that we are in to-day. We do not 
count his interest account, nor the wear and tear of his mule. The general esti- 
mate of the wear and tear of a mule on a cotton farm is about $25 a year; it may 
be a little exorbitant, but we will even put it at $15. Generally, when he goes 
four years through the hands of the negro, it is pretty near to $100 he costs. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If that conition now confronts you will it not force 
you to raise other crops or try to make money in another way?— A. I have tried 
on cotton; I have diversified, and I have not made any money by diversification. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqdhar.) What is the character of your market?— A. I run a 
truck fann. I grow green peas and everything I know of. I have raised horses, 
C68 a 4 
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COWS, and hogs, and I have diversified it for the last 3 years, and have not been 
able to make a dollar; but I have been able to keep my land from being mort- 
gaged— that is, 1,600 acres. 

Q. Is the Augusta price regulated at all by the prices of New York or else- 
where?~A. Liverpool (jontrols the prices. 

Q. I mean diversified products of the fann?— A. No; New York does not con- 
trol that. It is general ly the people at home. My experience is confined to cotton . 
The nearer you sell anything at home the better off you are. The closer you sell 
a bale of cotton to your gin house the btitter off you are. Then there is another 
thing that comes up that we fanners have to pay that '^e do not get anything for, 
and that is the bagging and ties; it is absolute loss. Tlie average cost of bag- 
ging and ties in our section with merchants is about 85 cents; the absolute cost is 
about 60. The absolute tare of a cotton bale is 34^ pounds, according to the test 
of the mills in Augusta, and Mr. Alexander says ho hopes to get it down to 24 
pounds. The tare in LiveriK)ol is 30 pounds, which is 6 pounds taken from us. 
Any process that ivill get rid of bagging and ties will be another great benefit to 
the farmer. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Have you had any experience at all with this new 
metliod?— A. Round bale? 

Q. Round bale, and also the small bale? — A. 24 by 54? That is the biggest hum- 
bug of all; that does not remedy the evil at all. Let us take that 24 by 54. You 
do not get rid of bagging, you do not get rid of tie, and you do not get rid of 
compressing. The ordinary bale of cotton has only a dtmsity of 12 i pounds, and 
the 24 bv 54 has 22^ pound.s. 

Q. I think it is 12 by 36. I am not accurate on the size, but the density of the 
bale is 47 pounds. The tare on the Lowry bale is only 1 per cent.— A. The tare 
of the stiuare bale — it is hullabaloo, this square bale of cotton— that, too, is com- 
pressed. Then another thing that farmers have to pay for is what is called 
countiy damage. God knows there is no country damag(‘ on a bale of cotton 
when it leaves the (;oiintry ginhouse. 

Q. How much is deducted for that? — A. We estimate, in Liverpool, $500,000 
for the entire crop. 

Q. How about the round bales?— A. I am greatly in favor of the round bales, 
after investigating them, with one exception— it is dry, with everything tight. 
In other words, a man does not own his press; he only i)ays rent 1o n.‘‘(‘ it, and 
guarantees, whether he uses it or not, to pay a royalty on it for 17 years, and for 
the patent arrangement $100 for 17 years. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Will you explain what a round bale is?— 
A. There are two systems of round bales. One we call the batting system; it 
takes cotton as it comes out of the ginhouse from the condenser, comes up the 
batting form, and passes through two presses, iron rolls, and rolls the bale in that 
way. That is the American bale. The Lowry bale is fed into a hopper on top 
of slots that revolve around it, and passes over little slots and s])okes, the spiral 
system, just like a screw. The packing is done by hydraulic press underneath, 
and as it i)a88es through this spiral winding it straiglitens the filjer. The other 
bale injures the fiber. 

Q. What is the standard weight?— A. The round bale is 256 pounds, and two 
of them make a standard bale; and they are covered. 

And by that you get rid of the ties?— A. That is bound l»y four wires. In 
this spiral-packed bale there is a hole, and you nin a wire through the hole and 
around on the outside, and when you cut those wires it just o|)ens like a screw— 
exactly like an old-fashioned w(K)den screw. There is no unwinding at all. The 
American bale has to be unwound to get out. The Lowry bale, in my humble 
judgment, is the best. 

Q, What is the present cost of a bale, as ready for market?— A. The absolute 
cost is about 62 cents— the bagging and ties; ginning is $1, and packing would 
come to $1. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How is it with the Lowry and the other one?— A. The 
ginning and packing of the old Lowry bale is $2; about $2.20. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is there a saving in that over the other?— A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. The Lowry is half the size of the standard bale?— A. I am basing everything 
on the 500-pound standard bale. Two bales together cost 40 cents, which would 
be $2.40, including bagging and ties. There is 50 cents each on the round liales, 
royalty; then the ginner gets his dollar; then the Imgging and ties are 20 cents 
less than the gunny-bagging bale. It is 41 cents to comprq^ a square bale, and 
the round bale is already compressed: that is the only saving. You do not lose 
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24 pounds tare at 6 cents, which would be $1.44 a bale, and the amount charged 
for tare would end there. Then they can not pilfer the bale either. There is no 
15-pound pilferage, as Mr. Hester puts it. ^ v rn, . • .t, 

0 Why can they not steal it?— A. No; they can not do it. That is another 
advantage of the Lowry bale. You can not false pack or mix pack; the farmer 

can not play the rascal there. . . ^ ^ ^ ^ a v 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is, introduce foreign substances?— A. You can 
not do it. Itwillshowattheinsp^tion. ^ 

Q You can do that with the American bale?— A. You can false pack the 
American square bale. The round bale— Lowry bale— saves 45 cents a hundied— 

^ 67 Senator Mallory.) Is the Lowry an English patent?— A. It is by a 

Boston man— American; I think he is a naturalized Irishman. 

Q. They rent the machine?— A. It costs $1,000 to build the presses. They 
sell them to the farmer or ginner for $500, and every bale has a tax on it of 50 
cents or $1 for a 500-pound bale. If that ginner does not use that press after- 
wards he is bound to pay $100 royalty, whether he uses it or not, for 17 years, 
and there is the wrong part of it. The other one is worse still; I have not had 
time to read on it— the American bale; I have just hastily looked over it. Thep 
is one danger in the cotton baling, and that is another trust; another trust in 
Texas has had a great deal of trout)le with the American bale. The Texas legis- 
lature has been legislating against it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is that trust created by patent?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is the father of it?— A. The railroads are the “ mammy and daddy ” of 
trusts. They are like the hen that lays the egg without the rooster. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) One would gather from your testimony that the farm- 
ers through Georgia are in a pitiable condition, and yet it is generally con 
sid(!red that Georgia is a prosperous State. — A. Well, our tax returns last year 
show a detu'ease. 

Q. According to your testimony you lose money making cotton. Do you make 
it up in any other way?— A. I told you how I stjttled in Burke County. 

Q. Wliat is it that makes Georgia a xu'osperous State?— A. Georgia is not a 
prosperous State. The tax returns have decreased in the last year or two, and 
the tax has increased, unfortunately. 

Q. Do you make up for this loss in cotton with vour peaches and water- 
mdonsV- A. The watermelon industry in Georgia has been absolutely destroyed 
by freights. No man can raise watermelons profitably in Georgia to-day. My 
county used to be one of the largest watermelon-growing counties. 

Q. (By Senator Maij,ory.) Does that appljr to other products?— A. Wo can 
not ship lu’oducts to New York from where I live. The railroads beat us out. 

(^. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) How many miles are you from Augusta?— A. About 
32 miles. 

Q. Is freight on that 82 miles equal to water transportation from Augusta to 
New York? — A. I do not think it is, I am not iiositive about it. It is 90 cents a 
bale on 500-pound bales of (jotton. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Thirty-two miles? — A. Y’es. Now I will give you an 
illustration; On the Southern rt)ad, or South Carolina road, running from Augusta 
to Charleston, the freight on a bale of cotton to Langley Cotton Mills, 7 miles 
was 25 cents. Since the Southern road absorbtHi the South Carolina road they 
charge 9 cents per 100, 45 cents per bale, as against 25. There is one of your 
trusts; you say there are no^ trusts in railroads. While I am on this railroad 
question; I was talking with* Mr. Scott of the Georgia Railroad in regard to the 
round bale. I said; “What are you going to do? What is the tonnage of the 
round bale?” “Well,” he says, “I would be perfectly willing to reduce rates 
from competing points, but from noncompeting points 1 can not reduce rates. I 
can put in, with this round bale, 60,000 pounds of cotton, and, with the square 
bale, 20,000 pounds. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Into what?— A. Into a box car. That is 
Mr. Scott’s own statement, no longer than Thursday afternoon. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Do you think the road you are speaking of now has 
enough tonnage to reduce rates? D<i you know anything about the dividends of the 
road?— A. That is the question. The Louisville and Nashville road pays a rental 
of $600,000, and it pays dividend earnings of 11 per cent to its owners. I think 
they could reduce it on that. To be just to the road, I want to state nothing but 
the truth. I do not want to do any concern an injustice. The road does not earn 
all the rental, but they have to pay nearly the equivalent to it in improvements 
and the rented. 
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Q. Senator Mallory.) Since they bought it?— A. Since they leased it. 

Cj. ihit on improvements, you say? — ^A. I think it is capitalized at something 
like $7,000,000, 

Q. You say improvements, do you moan by that, distinct from repairs?— A. 
Improved shops, improved depots, improved everything, improved rails. 

Do you know a(;tually what that particular road is making now on the capi- 
talization?— A. Well, they consider it in Augusta a good 7 per cent investment 
outside of tho bank, and the bank makes a little over 1 per cent, making it a 7 per 
cent investment. They guarantee that stock when they lease it; they guarantee 
it at 11 per cent, 10 per cent, the bank making a little .ever 1 per cent. 

Q. The railroad pays stockholders now 10 per cent?— A. Well, they do not make 
it; I think their deficit is about $80,000 to $100,000 a year. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Mr. Farquhar asked you if you thought 
they woiild lose if they reduced rates.— A. On the capitalization? 

Q. You think the road loses $100,000 to $150,000 a year? If so, they are not in 
good shape to reduce rates?— A. If they can reduce from competing points they 
can reduce it from local iioints. 

(^. That is not the (j[uestion.— A. If they do it on the one hand, they ought to 
do it on the other. It is a 7 iH‘r (!ent road anyhow. The Louisville and Na.snville 
road is u.sing it simply to break down competition and it makes up what it loses 
in that competition. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you state wlnit is the cost of shipping a bale of 
cotton to Liver|)Ool, and then the cost of getting a bale to the sealx)ard from your 
place?— A. I think from Augusta to Savannah it is $1.30 a bale, or a little over. 

Q. And them 3,000 miles to Liverjxx)!, how much?— A. I think it is about one 

? [uai'ter of a penny a pound. It may be more than that. I would not be positive, 
t may bo alxmt $2 or $2.50 a bale, or one-quarter of a penny. 

Q. Double the cost of getting it to Savannah?— A. Ye.s; but when you add my 
freight on to that, and then freight to Savannah, it is about e(iual to 00 cents, which, 
added to $1.50, makes it about equal, laying 10 cents off. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Take up the question of immigration as 
it affects the farm. Is there anything of that down South?— A. We will never 
have immigration as long as the negro is there: in the Black Belt I mean. 

Q. (By ^^jiiator Mallory.) You stated that the cause for the absence of immi- 
gration is the cheapness of labor. Is that the only cause?— A. I tliink that is the 
real cause. Nobody but the negro and the Chinaman can live on what we pay 
the negi‘ 0 . 

Q. Is there nothing in th(} social status of the field labor there; would the white 
man work alongside of the negro in the field?— A. That would not be necessary 
for white labor. 


Q. I am speaking of black people?— A. Well, almo.st all labor is negro. The 
way we do in my country we work separately from the negro. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What inducement has the European labor 
to go South and work where the black negro is?— A. None whatever, for the sim- 
ple fact that he can not live as cheaply, itnless it is the Chinatnan. You must 
recollect that the Italian or Chinaman can not do that work for less than the 
neCTo. Then they have not social relations. 

Q. (By- Senator Mallory.) That is what I wanted to get at.— A. Ifthevcame 
in colonies they would have social relations, but if they come individually they 
do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Has the e-stablishment of mills in Georgia brought 
any immiCTation there?— A. I think, without exception, a very few. The excep- 
tion would absolutely prove the rule. It is all white Southern labor in our cotton 
mills; I know it is so around Au^sta; we have no Canadian labor. I know they 
started a mill recently to make fine goods. All our labor was very awkward at 
it; they had to be taught; they are running them now; they are a ^eat deal bet- 
ter. At one time it was agitated to bring Canadian lalxir and put it in that mill; 
they had to abandon it; they did not brinij it; I do not know why. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are they getting along without any new labor?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have they had success down there in making fine fabrics?— A. No. 

Q. It is an experiment?— A. Yes. It has been a failure so far; but the mill peo- 
ple are learning. They make no money and lose no money. They are swapping one 
dollar for a new one. I was talking with the president the other day; he said 
he saw his way clear to make money on the finer class of goods. Oh, there is no 
doubt alKiut the people learning it here. If the Anglo-Saxon can learn it in 
England he can learn it in America. I do not see any distiiffition in the Anglo- 
Saxon. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it not a rule, generally, that they are not Anglo- 
Saxons who work in these mills?— -A. In Georgia they are all natives. We are 
getting rid of Northern superintendents very rapidly. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Are cotton factories making money down 
South?— A. Yes; they do, but they reduce wages. 

Q. What advantage did the low price of cotton give the Southern manufac- 
turer-difference between freights?— A. You see in a bale of cotton there is 75 
])ound8 loss in the manufacture. They save that 75 pounds loss and the differ- 
ence in freight, too. In other words, you take a bale of cotton and there is only 
425 pounds of cotton in it, the 75 pounds is in the by-product, bagging, tare, seed, 
sand, and dirt. 1 think our labor is somewhat cheaper than theirs, and we work 
our labor in the mills in Georgia 11 hours and in New England they work 10. 

Q. You have the additional advantage of light and longer hours?— A. Light 
and longer hours— 4 per cent, you might say. 

Q. Do they have any advantage in the waste; for instance, a bale of cotton of 
the same class of cotton spun in Augusta— do you know what the difference in 
loss is on account of the climate, and so on, outside of what you have already 
stated?— A. No; I think generally alx>ut 15 per cent on what they call 8-yard 
goods. On finer goods the loss is greater. In muslins they require more care in 
getting out the fiber. The whole secret in cotton inanufivcture is in the carding 
room, and all starts to bo carded in the carding room first. 

Q. What is the State of Georgia or the South doing to educate the agricultural 
labor— anything?— A. We have no textile school. We have a technical school. 
They are starting to build one in Augusta now. 

Q. I asked you what you were doing to educate the agricultural labor?— A. 
They all have the same advantages, white and black, with the common-school 
system; .and we spend several millions of dollars a year equally between the 
races. I do not think there is any distinction in the money (mestion between the 
white and the black, except there is no mixture of schools like you said you had 
in Ohio, Mr. Harris. 

Q. The schools are kept separate?— A. Yes. 

But the teachers jmd support are all paid from the common fund?— A. I 
think that the teachers and the expenses are all paid from the common fund. 
The negroes can have white teachers or they can have negro teachers; that is left 
to their predilections— their own choice. 

Cj. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Within the last 10 years, what has been the proportion 
of increase of your appropriations for schools and school facilities in the State of 
Georgia?— A. I think it has been nearly double. 

Q. Are there comidaints made of lack of facilities in your State?— A. No; I do 
not hear of any. Sometimes there is some little complaint that the schcxil term 
is not long enough, but that arises largely from the poverty of the people being 
unable to stand any more taxation. I think the State of Georgia is bearing all 
the taxation on that line that it is possible for it to bear with the depressed 
condition of agriculture. 

Q. Are the schools provided for by other than the general tax in your State?— 
A. General taxation. 

Q. Are there special license fees or anything else that enters into the support 
of your schools?— A. The county tax and the State tax and the railroad appro- 
priations; and there are some schools that have donations from outsiders, both 
negro and white schools. For instance, Atlanta College, and Lucy Haney Insti- 
tute in town. In Augusta they have, of course, that donation more than the 
white. Then we have another school that has been given a donation — Pajme 
jmstitute. I think Mr, Payne, who founded that school, was from Missouri. 
That is a high school. 

• school age of children in Georgia? — A. I think they take them 

into the public schools at about 6; require them to be 6. 

Q. Six to 18, is it?-A. Yes. 


Q. What per cent of from 6 to 18 are enrolled? Do they go to school generally, 
or not?--A. I think in the cities they generally go; I think in the country they do 
not. I think the percentage — take the statistics of 1890 — of illiteracy in Georgia 
was 16 per cent among the whites and 67 per cent among the negroes. Strange 
to say— I am ashamed to admit it before this commisswn— the census of 
showed my own city was the most illiterate in the United States. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) That includes the whites as well as the blacks?— A. 
That includes all. I have my opinion of the cause of it. I do not know as it is 
well for me to say. 

T w ) What is your opinion as to the cause of it?— A. Well, 

I think it 18 too much politics m the schools. 
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Q. What is your town?— A. Augusta. I think politics is about as had a thing 
for education as railroads are for fostering the trusts. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What remedies would you suggest to the 
commission to be incorporated into law by the States or by the General Govern- 
ment to better the condition of the farmers and laborers of the South?— A. The 
first is to abolish jthe outlawing of realty. Let realty be a good collateral secu- 
rity. The second is Governmental ownership of railroads. 

Q. Anything else?— A. Have the Government let national banks run their own 
affairs instead of protecting them by taxing other peopk for issuing notes and 
circulation. Let the national banka hew to the line and take care of themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiit^UHAU.) Do you not think that there is another large question 
that concerns the whole agricultural world— taxation?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that enters in more than some of these questions you have 
mentioned?— A. Ho^v are you going to help taxation wutii a deficit? Taxation is 
government in its last analysis. 

Q. Has it not been the complaint of the C^^orgia farmer that he is taxed more 
than the manufacturer and owner of personal property?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give the commission your views on this taxation that rests on the 
farmer, on his agricultural lands, and his personal property?— A. On the first 
proposition, how are you going to reduce taxation— this first proposition our 
Supreme Court sat dowii upon: thought they were wiser than Moses. Moses put 
on an income tax. An income tax is the fairest and most just and ecjui table 
tax that can be levied. If one has an income he is able tf) pay it, and if he has 
not an inctmie he does not have to pay it. Under Moses’s law, if he did not make 
10 bushels of corn he need not pay 1 bushtd. 

Q. You do not seem to catch my meaning. Does the Georgia farmer bear a 
disproportionate rate of taxation, compared to other classes in Georgia’? — A. Yes, 
and Ohio the same way, if you want that dow. Mr. Chase said that it had been 
puzzling statesmen for thousands of years how to tax capital, and you have no 
solution of it yet, and he did not, either. 

Q. Providing it came to this commi.ssion to find a remedy and introduce the 
remedy into the State of Georgia, in respect to the taxation of agricultural lands, 
what in your opinion ought it to be’?— A. An income tax in the State. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Mr. Farquhar asked you this plain (jnes- 
tion. If the real estate of Georgia is not made to l)ear the great burden of taxa- 
tion?— A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Your idea is that notes and accounts i)ay no taxes?— A. Nor gold watches. 

Q. And that bonds and st(X3ks are hid out niore or h?ss. and all those things are 
hid out. Do(*s the money that handles the entire cotton trade of Georgia pay any 
taxe.s? — A. No, it does not, 

Q. Do you know what the number of tons is’?— A. I think it is nearly a million; 
I am not positive, but I have some recollection that that is about the amount. 

C^. Can you give the commission any information as to how that comes into 
Georgia and then gets out’?— A. The notes tlo not pay. They take the notes in 
Georgia and sell them out into another State. That is the w^ay they hide it out. 
The notes are taken after the tax return; that is the w'ay. 

Q. And they are disposed of before the collection day coimw along’?— A. Taken 
after the Ist of April. 

Q. Come in between’?— A. Come in along aft^r tln^ tax returns and tax col- 
lections. 

Q. Is there not a great deal of other business done there the same way?— A. 
Lots of it. The solution of that is, that if a note or an account has not the stamp 
of the tax collector on it that the tax has l>een paid on it, that it can not he suea 
on in a court of justice. 

Q. The money that handles the cotton in Georgia bedns to come in and move 
it out at what time?— A. About the Ist of September; if it is an early crop, about 
the last of August. 

Q. When is the cotton all sold and gone?— A. They commence collecting their 
notes in November, as a general thing, and get through then. The tax collector 
comes in the Ist of March. 

Q. The 1st of March all the money and notes have gone out?— A. I do not think 
the State of Georgia gets a single cent of tax on cotton notes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Or cotton money?— A. Or cotton money, either, and I 
do not think it gets any mon^ on any other kina of notes scarcely, or very little. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) The witness has stated that the fanner of Ohio and 
Georma in particular bears the burden of taxation.— A. Yes, f do. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any other State in which that is not eaually 
true, or nearly so?— A. That is true. If you take the broad proposition, 1 will 
quote your statesman, Mr. Chase, that labor xiays all the taxes. 
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Q. Labor pays all the taxes, but the question at issue now is whether the farmer 
pays more.— A. The source of wealth is land and soil, and if Adam Smith is right 
m his political economy, all wealth is what is taken out of the country in one year. 

Q. Is the farmer paying more taxes, in proportion to his ownership of this 
wealth, than the mechanic, the miner who owns a little home?— A. No, I do not 
think they pay any more than the mechanic or the miner. 

Q. You do not believe they pay more in proportion?— A . But they pay a great 
deal more than the capitalist. 

Q. That, perhaps, is generally true in all the States. — A. All the States. They 
do not pay any more than the miner or anything more than the cotton planter or 
anybody else that owns a home. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Then, to better the condition of the S^mth- 
em people, the farmer and the laborer, you would recommend that this commis- 
sion suggest to the legislatures the equalization of taxation?— A. The equalization 
of taxation. 

Q. On all values?— A. On full values and outlawed notes that have not paid the 
taxes. 

Q. And then you recommend that the national banking act be so amended that 
a man can borrow money on his real pro^ierty as well as his factory stock?— A. 
Let the owners of property be capable of creating a debt on it, and break up all 
this collection of debts; take all the trammels off the property possible. 

Q. Any other recommendations that you have to make that would better the 
condition of things down there?— A. I have no prejudice against railroads, none 
in the world— railroads with legitimate competition; I would like to see more of 
them; but combinations that prevent legitimate competition I am opposed to. 

Q. Does not the State of Georgia tax railroads, every line, every wire, and every 
p(de?— A. You never liad a tax on railroads until you had the Toombs constitution. 
They are taxed now, but not at their value. 

Q. Arti they not taxable in any county in which they go?— A. Yes, that is the 
Glenn law. 

Q. The Georgia Railroad pays no taxes to the State. — A. That was their char- 
ter. They are paying their chartered rates, but under the constitution we can 
not tax them. 

Q. But outside of that all railroads are taxed. — A. Up to that, none of them 
paid. General Toombs made that so they had to pay. I have not any prejudice 
against legitimate competition, but I must say I have very considerable prejudice 
against any combine that means to take advantage of the^ople. 

Q. You make a distinction between a coriioration and a combine, do you?— 
A. Yes ; a corporation is different. 

Q. What is the difference?— A. A corporation operated singly is not so objec- 
tionable, but when they combine together to of^rate together they are very 
objectionable. 

Q. When you speak of railroad combinations, you mean corporations coming 
together t(^ de.stroy competition?— A. Those two X)arallel lines, the South Carolina 
and Georgia and the Charlotte and Columbia, I think. 

Q. Can that be done in Georgia under our constitution? — A. It is like Mr. 
Lockwood said al)out the Pennsylvania Central— they do it. Did not the Central 
Railroad lease the Georgia Railroad, iiaralleling lines? 

Q. The constitution of Georgia prohibits it.— A. The executive officers of the 
State did not enforce the law, and you know who the executive officers were. 
The Georgia road is controlled by a noncomi)eting line ; gone out of the hands of 
the Central. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any suggestions to make of a remedy in the 
matter of these store and crop liens? Does any other way seem to promise a 
better outcome both for the owner of the land and for the crop owner?— A. I 
never did believe you could give a mortgage on something you did not have, and 
that is the rottenness of crop liens. That is why I am anxious and hope to live 
to see the day that the national banking law will be repealed— outlawing real 
estate as a security. Then we will not have any liens. The abolishment of the 
State crop liens that we had several years ago— one in South Carolina— also greatly 
benefited the farmers. Then they took the lien from the very beginning ; now 
the law says they can take it if the crop is planted. There ought not to be any 
lien at all ; it ought to be wiped out. 

Q. Does the lien down there keep the land owner and the cropper in debt con- 
tinuously?— A. If he waives his rij^t, it does continuously. 

Q. Is it a cause of poverty down there?— A. Yes; it is very dangerous. Thirty 
years ago, when I moved to Burke County, I served as deputy clerk of the court 
of that county. That was immediately after the war; there were hardly any 
mortgages, but considerable crop liens; and it went on until the State inslltuted 
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this present system. Then there were a good many prosperous negro farmers 
and a good many prosperous white farmers, hut this system of high percentage 
and mortgaging their crops has absolutely ’svij)ed them all out in Burke County— 
almost without exception. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Can you state the relative area of land devoted to 
the cultivation of cotton and that devoted to the cultivation of corn and other 
grain?— A. I know what it is in the South — all the Southern States — about the 
cotton area, but 1 do not know whether I could specify accurately for Georgia 
without looking at tlio year book. The general rule is to plant about !20 acres of 
cotton in our county, and 15 of com. and 5 of other crops. That is about the 
proportion. 

Q. Are the condition.s you sixjak of with refiTcnce to cotton also the same with 
reference to coni and oth(‘r grains? — A. Corn on the fann in our State is hardly 
a commercial article. 

Q. It is used at home?— A. It is used at home. If you go to a man to liorrow 
any money on that ci)rn, ho will siiy, “ Get out of here; I do not want any.” 

Q. I mean with reference to the sharing of the crop?— A. In working on shares, 
we take lialf the grain and half the corn — share and share alike. We generally 
do not divide the potatoes; we generally let the share cropper liave his i)otatoeH; 
do not bother with them; some take them, but I never did— sweet potatoes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have the prices of land gone up or down 
in the last year?— A. 1 think it has gone down. Values liave decreased. 

Q. Is not the standard of the price of land the standard of tlie price of cotton? 
Is not that the old rule?- A. I think that is the rule; yes. 

Q. As cotton advances land advance.s?— A. As cotton goes down land goes 
do^m. There has been a gradual decline; that has beini aliout the difference; it 
is gradually goin^ down, down, down. To give you an illustration, I know a 
plantation for which, 3,0 years ago, I would have U^en \villing to give $10 an acre 
I can buy it to-day for $3. 

Q. That is not owing to their decrease in production?— A. It is owing to the 
decrease in price. It is just like a stock that does not pay any jirofit: it is not 
worth anything; the land does not pay any profit: it does not amount to any- 
thing. Take Mr. Harris's State; that land, 1 think, when I investigated it— this 
was in l>-80— was worth $47.50 an acre; that year our lands in Georgia were only 
worth $2.50 per acre‘. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As a nile, is not the value of the land measured by 
the production of the fanns?— A. That is true; th(‘ price of land is regulated just 
the same as the price of Lactory st(X*k. 

Q. You can raise stock in Georgia?—A. Yes; I can rai.se a liorse there as cheaply 
as I can raise a cow. 


Q. You can raise a mule in Georgia? — A. Yes; just as ch(?aply as I can raise a 
cow; and I do it, and havi? been doing it for 30 years. 

Q. You can raise hogs?— A. Just as well as you can in Ohio. 

Q. You can raise wheat?— A. No. I think wh(*at is a very poor crop. 

O. How much is a horse worth?— A. The lowest one I sold was and the 
hipest one I ever sold was $200. 

Q. I see the average value of your Georgia horses is higher than in Ohio.— A. 
Maybe they are better. 

Q. How much is a mule worth? — A. An average mule will bring from $100 
to $125. 

Q. Is there a profit on a mule? — A. I think a mule can be raised cheaper than 
a horse, and they stand more rough usage. 

Q. You can rai.se cattle?— A. Yes. 

Q. You can raise some sheep?- A. I do not know whether my people could be 
converted to it. They can raise cattle cheaper than you (;an in the West. We 
have a by-product that we used to throw away that is a great deal more valuable 
for feed; tnat is cotton-seed meal from the cotton seed hulls. 

Q. Can you not raise stock cheaper, really, there than you could in Ohio on 
account of our long winters?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That makes a saving in the winter feed?— A. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You do raise a large amount of stock in Georgia?— 
A. Yes, we do in some sections, a very large amount, and we raise a good many 


hogs. 

Q. Now, the query in my mind was in regard your agricultural condition, 
when the very crops and stock that we grow in Ohio are viuued higher, really, In 
Georgia than in Onio, and we are in a prosperous condition, and why you are in 
this unprosiierous condition? That is something that I can not understand.— A. 
I think the great cause is this outlawing of our land by the banks, and leaving us 
absolutely stripped of any collateral security at the end of the war, which did 
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not leave you stripped of any; and again, we have not the four millions of pen- 
sions poured into our State every year-— that is another reason; and I do not think 
that the South will ever be prosperous under black labor. 

Q. Does all of your paper go through the banks?— A. Oh, no; it goes to the 
curbstone broker, mostly. 

Q. Can you not under your law establish local banks? Does your law forbid 
it?— A. No. 

Q. I am speaking of banks of deposit. — A. Deposit and exchange: we can 
establish those. 

Q. Do you have tliose in your county?— A. Yes; we have two, and they are the 
ones that charge about 40 i)er cent interest. 

Q. Does the law forbid organizing more?— A. No; you can have as many as you 
please. 

Q. If it is oppressive will they not organize more? — A. Before they put this 
other one there, the int(*rest was really 50 percent, but they have reduced it down 
now to about 40. 

Q. What I was trying to get at was how the national-banking system was such 
a heavy load on you when you can organize banks of deposit and exchange that 
will do all the business that the national banks will do, except issue?— A. Very 
often tlKise little State banks exliaust their capital and they have to go to the 
Nortli to their correspondents, which are generally national banks in New York, 
to borrow money, and they have to put up this collateral security, and when they 
put the land in there, they do not want it. That is the matter. They can not 
rediscount such paper as that at the North, even ^vith the indorsements. 

Q. Do you not think that diversification of agricultural industry would be a 
great relief to your State? — A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been at it? — ^A. I have been at it 5 years now, in that 
diversified industry. 

Q. You are beginning to sell the crops you have raised?— A. I sedl horses, cows, 
hogs, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbages, carrots, turnips, beets, and every- 
thing else, and raise rice, too. 

Q. Can Georgia to-day raise cotton as cheaply as Texas?— A. Yes; with hired 
labor she can raise it just as cheaply as Texas, but she can not compete with the 
white labor of Texas with her labor. 

Q. Is her soil as productive as Texas’s soil?— A. No. 

Cj. Is it raised with white labor?— A. No; I was in Texas. I went out to look 
after that. I went right to the Brazos River, where the soil is as deep as this 
room, and I asked a cousin of mine what that land could make, and he said: I 
have made as high as 3 bales to the acre on it.” “ How much corn? ” He said: 
“ 75 bushels.” I said to him, “ Cousin Jim, that is not what I want to get at. 
How much do you average in 6 years? That is the way to test crops. One experi- 
ment does not always prove the experiment.” And he said: “ I average anout 
three-quarters of a bale, and I average about 25 bushels of com to the acre.” 
Now, I said: “Jim, what do you pay your labor?” We were pajing then, in 
Georgia, $10. He said: “ We nay $18 dollars a month for labor.” I said: “What 
do you pay for picking? ” “We pay $1 a hundred. ” W e paid 50 cents. I say that 
with hired labor I do not believe Texas can raise cotton any cheaper than we can 
in Georgia; and no one can make money at the higher la^r. 

(By Representative Livingston.) In addition to that, they do not use guano 
in Texas and we do. Now, what does that fertilizer cost in Georgia to the acre?— 
A. About $2.25, but does not the difference in the price of labor make up for that? 
Is not their labor higher than ours, and does not that make a difference? We were 
getting about 12 cents a pound at that time, and then the difference in the la^r 
of Texas and Georgia. Then here is another condition: we do not have the disas- 
ters in Georgia as generally as they do in Texas. Our crops are more certain. 
This last year and the year before that Texas had a good many disasters. The 
bulk of the cotton of Texas is made by white labor. 

9. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does supply and demand have any effect upon the 
price of cotton?— A. I am one of the fools who do not believe in the law of supply 
and demand. I know some people who believe in it, but I say I am one of the 
fools who do not. I do not believe that God Almighty ever made a mistake, and 
he never made too much for any people if they were all employed. 

Q. What is the production of cotton in the United States? — A. We do not know 
what this year’s is going to be; last year’s crop was eleven milUon two hundred 
and some thousand bales. 

Q. What is the production of the world?— A. Now, that is a question. There is 
a great deal of doubt about what is the production in China. T have heard that 
the Chinese crop was estimated as high as 12,000,000 bales. 

Q. What is the demand in bales per year?— A. I never paid much attention to 
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this eastern crop, because the American crop is gradually putting that out in the 
European market, and even sweeping the Cmnese cotton out of its own market. 
Mr. Alexander’s statement on that is simply that the fiber < of the Chinese cotton 
is not strong enough to stand the spinning machinery; it would stand the old 
spinning wheel and the old loom, but it will not stand the modem spinning 
machinery. 

Q. What is the consumption of cotton in the United States?— A. Something 
over 3,000 ,0()0 bales. The South consumed about 1 ,200,000 bales, I think. 

Q. What is the consumption of cotton in the world?— A/^ I do not know exactly. 
We never could get at China with her 400,000,000 people. 

Q. In other words, what has become of the difl^erence between the 11,000,000 
bales and the amount of the whole production? Where does that go to?— A. It 
goes into the e(iuilibrium of the difference in prcKluction. A short crop this year 
and a long crop next year fills in the hole, just like your wheat crop. It goes 
abroad and here too. 

Q. Do you not think now when we raise wheat at the North and you raise cot- 
ton at the South that we are raising too much?— A. No; I do not. I do not think 
you ever raised a bushel too much or we a pound too much. Do yon think the 
Almighty ever made a mistake? 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The Almighty is not before the commission?— A. Oh, 
I know that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As long as there is a large crop do you not expect 
to take a smaller price for it?— A. No; I will quote Mr. Chase again, “It is the 
money^hat fluctuates, esm^cially the paper money.” 

Q. When there is a failure of the crop in some other part of the world, then do 
you not expecd a higher pri(;e?— A. The biggest crop we ever had, the crop of 
1890, brought us the most money. That was the largest croj) and it brought us 
more money than we e>'er did make. 

Q, I am speaking of the production of the world.— A. I must be candid with 
you, I am not familiar with the production of the world because we can not get 
at it, and nobody else knows what China mak(‘8. If C’hina did not make any cot- 
ton we would not begin to make enough cotton to do China, because the people 
of China wear cotton goods almost entirely. 

Q. What effect, in your (qnnion.has gambling in cotton upon the prices of cot- 
ton?— A. I do not think it amounts to a hill of beans. 

Q. And operating in stocks? — A. The only thing that can put up prices and 
put them down is the combine. I think this Var on the bucket shops is all non- 
sense. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) The State of Georgia makes a little over 
1,000,000 bales of cotton; she sells that at 5 cents; that is a certain amount of 
money that comes to the credit of the farmers of Gt‘orgia for that cotton crop? — 
A. Yes. 

<^. Now, if that cotton were put through the cotton i)ress and manufactured 
inside the limits of Georgia, if you take thatl,00(),(X)0 bales and put it in Savannah 
manufactured, what would it sell for manufactured? I am not talking about 
labor and freights, or anything.— A. I think it would bring at least 50 per cent 
more. 

Q. A bale of cotton weighing 500 pounds sold in its raw condition in Savannah 
at 4 cents would bring $20; now suppose you st<)p that in Augusta and put it into 
cloth, and then sell the cloth; what would it bring?— A. It woulff bnng aWt 
$15 a bale more, at a rough calculation; nearly double. 

Q. Now is not that one of the great losses of the South?— A. Oh, yes; where 
we can convert our raw material the profit is a very great thing*. 

Q. Is it not true that the man who sells raw material in this country or any- 
where, that the profits are made from the manufacture instead of out of that raw 
material?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if we should manufacture our cotton, would that help us?— A. It would 
help us enormously if we could convert the cotton into manufactured goods. 
That is self-evident. 

Q. Can you take the labor of the South and diversify successfully? Can they 
use the improved implements and can they attend to the sMppinff, and are they 
adapted for that kina of general work that would be necessary in diversifl^ agri- 
culture— the neCToes?— A. No; they can not usa them except to break them up. 
We have tried the sulky plows. 1 have seen all kinds of fanning all over the 
State and I am quite an amateur trucker, and I have never seen a good negro 
farmer nor a good newo farm in my life, if he is left alol&e entirely to him- 
self, and I would travm to see one; I would like to travel to see him, like I did 
once to see Elliott when he presided over the South Carolina legislature. I heard 
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that he was a smart man, and I went to see if he was. I never knew of a good 
°1§!^\ou”do not mean to say that the negro is not a good cotton laborer?— A. I 

say left to himself he is not. . „ • ixi.ii. i xi. t 

Q. He is a good cotton laborer?— A. He is a good cotton laborer under the direc- 
tion of a white man. , . , . i i_ i a xt 

Q. Would not that man be a good stock raiser or a good truck raiser?— A. No; 

I do not believe he would. x « v x i i • xx a 

Q. Why not?— A. In the first place he is naturally brutal, and in the second 
place he will not water stock unless you keep ri^ht after him, and water is as 
necessary to stock as com, and I believe in Georgia to-day there are more cattle 
that die from want of water than from want of com and fodder. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I want to ^et back to this mule question.— A. I do 
not bkieve you can beat us on mule raising. We have good pasturage, and Mr. 
Wing, who 18 from your State, and by the by a very competent man, I think the 
most competent they have at the experiment station, contends that we have better 
milk and butter South than Ohio. 

Q. Do you raise all the mules in Georgia that you use?— A. No. I am raising 
mides and also hogs. The hog and the negro go together. 

Q. Where do your mules come from?— A. Mostly from Kentucky and Tennessee; 
some from Indiana and some from Missouri. 

Q. Ohio sends a good many down South; I do not know where they go to?— A. 
We buy nearly all or our stock in Georgia from the St. Louis market. 

Q. Is not your country well adapted to the promotion of dairy industries?— A. 
Quoting Mr. Wing— as I said, I do not know anybody more competent that I have 
ever come in contact with, more thorough and more reliable; I am glad to pay 
tribute to him— he says that there is no country he has ever been in that is supe- 
rior to Georgia for cows, milk, and butter. He says that 9 months in the year we 
have pasturage, and that this Bermuda grass is ecjual to any grass he has ever 
seen in Ohio or anywhere else for dairy purposes. 


Washington, D. C., June so , 1899 , 

TESTIMOmr OF ME. J. POPE BEOWN, 

President of the Georgia State Agricultural Society. 

The commission met at 1 1 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Phillips 
introduced Mr. J. Pope Brown, president of the Georgia State Agricultural 
S(Kdety, Hawldnsville, Ga., who, being first duly sworn, testified as follows (the 
topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed) : 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) I will say that Mr. Brown is president of 
the Georgia State Agricultural Society. His home is in Hawkinsville, Ga. , which 
is in the southwestern part of the State. Mr. Brown is a planter and nothing but 
a planter and has no other interests. 

The Witness: None other, sir. 

Q. What is the condition of agriculture in the South, ^pnecially in Gieorgia, 
where you are better acquainted? — A, Well, I do not think it is prosperous. 

Q. Has there been an increase or decrease in number employ^ in agricultural 
labor in the South during the past 85 years?— A. I think tnere is more labor 
employed now in agriculture than there was then. 

Q. You mean to say there is a regular, constant increase in agidcultural labor 
in the South?— A. It seems to be so. 

Q. What source does that come from?— A. That comes from the increased pop- 
ulation. Some people are of the opinion that ne^oes— our main labor, especially 
in our section of the South— are not increasing, out I think that is a very great 
mistake. 

Q. Statistics of the State show the contraiy.— A. Show that they are increas- 
ing; but I do not think statistics get them all. I think there are more than sta- 
tistics show. 

Q. There has been no increase to amount to an^hing from outside sources in 
the way of immigration— Italians, or Chinese, or Japanese, or Irish, or any other 
soui’ce, has there?- A. No. 

Q. They do not go South?— A. No; they do not come South; they do not come in 
our section. 
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Q. Wliat is the condition of the labor?— A. A few days ago, while I was in the 
city of Atlanta, I was talking with a newspaper man, and I remarked that there 
were more people to-day in Georgia barefooted, hungry, and begging than I had 
seen since the war. 

Q. You mean to say that they have not so many of the comforts and less of the 
luxuries of life and aosolute necessities of life? — A. That is my observation. 

Q. Will you state the condition of the landholders, those who employ labor?— 
A. I think the landholders have lost ground very materially in the last few years, 
and I think we are in a more precarious condition than the public generally under- 
stands, from the fact that now and then a certain individual that we have all 
thought was doing well and out of debt, getting along smoothly, has almost been 
compelled to succumb to the depression of the last two or three years. I heard 
no longer than a day or two ago of a gentleman who fanus on an extensive scale; 
every l^dy thought he was doing well; he made the remark that ho was doing 
well to pay the interest on what he owed. 

Q. Which cdass of farmers are doing better, the extensive or the small fann- 
er.s?— A. The small fanner is doing better, esiiecially the small farmer who does 
his own work, and makes something to eat at home and stays at borne and eats 
it. They are the only ^ople that are able to stand the pressure, and they do not 
have many luxuries, ^ey have the necessities which tlu^ can raise at home, 
which is their only salvation, but when it (romes to carpets on the floor, organs, 
pianos, and carriages for the people to ride in, they do not have them. 

Q. You think the financial salvation of those small farmers by this time is 
largely dependent upon the simple fact that they have cultivated the soil with 
their own hands; that is, the husband, wife, and children have done the farm- 
mg?— A. Yes. 

Q. And steered clear of hired labor of any kind?— A. Yes. I have right in my 
neighborhood an old negro who bought a piece of land 15 years ago, and he paid 
for it vei 7 promptly; he bought 250 acres. He told me just the other day that he 
was afraid he was going to lose it. I know a gm)d many cases like that. He 
bought and paid for it with his own lalior. 

Q. Recognizing the fact that the South was onc’e the most prosperous agricul- 
tural section in the world, what has. led up to this condition, both of the land- 
holder and the labor?— A. That has been a question that has ^ven a groat deal of 
concern to the best thought of the country, and I have given it a great deal 
of thought myself, but I have never been able to answer it to my own mind 
satisfactorily. 

Q. There may be a varied lot of causes. You can cover them all.— A. If you 
win allow me just a little latitude. I may say that away back 15 years ago, dur- 
ing Mr. Grady’s lifetime, the question was discussed by the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. He asked General Gordon to call an interstate convention of the 
faimers of the Southern States. General Gordon called that (ionvention to 
inquire into th(? depression of agriculture, and the cause for it and the remedy for 
it; and I recall that Mr. Grady made a speech on that occasion in which he 
stated that it was not the soil nor the climate. Well, that gave something to 
think about; and right on that line there was a gentleman from Mississippi that 
made a speech. The tariff then was considered a great “bugaboo,” and he made 
a great speech on the tariff. We had had a great deal to say about the tariff; 
that was the cause of a great many of our ills. He went on to sfiy there was not 
any tariff on Western bacon; was not any tariff on Western tools, no tariff on hoe 
handles nor plow stocks, and that we were buying away from home, and ought to 
be making at home. There was no tariff on what we lx>ught from the West, and 
we ought to be making that at home; nor on the corn, and a mat many things 
he mentioned that we were btiying. When he got through I thought maybe the 
tariff was not such a great big trouble for the fanner; that it was not in the soil 
or climate, as Mr. Grady said, and then if it was not in the soil and climate, and 
this old gentleman had Kind of knocked the tariff “ bugaboo ” in the head— what 
was it? While the taiiff might be too high, 1 do nut think that alone, or in itself, 
has cut any great figure in the depression of amculture in our country. One of 
the greatest troubles has been in the methods which we have pursued as farmers, 
and in the plan which we adopted in the beginning, of all cotton. That was by 
necessity, almost. You can not go into all of that. We were poor, had nothing to 
go on, had no collateral, and we just had to plant the crop that would bring 
money right away. We did not have time to wait. 

Q. And one that the banks and everybody else would take?— A. Yes. For 
instance, if a man went into a supply store and wanted to %uy mules, fertilizer, 
and provisions, the merchant said to him right away, “ How much cotton are 
you going to plant? ” and he got a mortgage on the cotton crop. They do not con- 
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sider a mortgage on the mules, and they do not consider a mortg^e on the land 
worth anything; nothing was worth anything except cotton. Therefore they 
were forced in the beginning to plant cotton, and it was a long time before they 
could get out of it. They thought it was an easy way to make a good living. 
When the follow would come up at the end of the year with 6 short bales of cot- 
ton and a mule, the cotton fanner would say to him, “ Why did you not make 
more cotton? Here is a man that got 10 bales.” He went back home and put in 
to make 10 bales, and at the end of the year he had 10 bales, and when he came up 
to the farmer the latter said, “ Why did you not make more? Here is a man that 
made 12 bales, and here is another fellow who made 15 bales.” He went back 
and tried to beat that, and then “ the most unkindest cut of all ” was when they 
told him, “ You fool, you have made too much; you have overdone the thing.” 
And he was doing what they told him to do all the time. We got in that fix and 
we did not know what to do. I was one of those fellows. I made as much 
cotton to the mule, I reckon, as any man in Georgia, and I went on the idea if 
a man could make two bales of cotton where one grew before he was a bene- 
factor-changed cotton to grass. I discovered after a while it did not seem to bo 
working that way; it seemed we made too much of it. The trouble about it was 
we started out making it at 20 cents, and then it went to 15, and then to 10, and 
when we learned how to make it at 10 it went to 8, and when we thought we had 
leanied to make it at 8 it went to 6, and when we had leanied how to make it at 6 it 
went to 4. The people of Georgia would not be planting it except they hope to ^et 
a better price for it than the now prevailing market. I will say right on that line 
that you can not buy a cotton (;rop to-day from the farmers of Georgia for 7 cents 
a pound, although they see (juotations here on the market. They have a linger- 
ing hope that it may be 8 cents, and some of them think it may be 10. No, sir; 
you can not buy it for 7 cents a pound. They have that idea; they hope that it 
will be better; that they will get a better price it. Having gotten in that rut of 
planting cotton, and depending upon the cotton for money, it is very hard on all 
of us. 

(^. If a man diversified from cotton into any other agricultural product or 
products, must he have 12 months’ absolute cash tu start it?— A. Yes; he must; 
iiideijendent of this advance to him. A few years ago, when cotton went down 
pretty low, wo had a few instances of men stating, “ Now we will quit cotton.” 
Well, at the end of the year they were probably fixed for it. They had com, 
potatoes, and everything to eat tnat they wanted at home and a good many of 
these things to sell, but there was no market, no market. 

Q. Arid they would not take them on debts?— A. No; we can not sell com and 
wheat and oats and pork in competition with the West. Our country is not par- 
ticularly adapted to wheat nor to stock raisinj^ nor the production of food crops, 
and, in my opinion, it is a place only where diversified agriculture will succeed; 
you have got to diversify it. We must make something of all these things. I 
was one of those who mn a good deal on cotton. I liave been trying to get out 
of it for several years, and this year I have not bought a pound of meat for my 
whole plantation; I have not bought a bushel of com; in other words, I have 
sold corn myself, and sirup and potatoes and hay, and 1 just thrashed out enough 
of wheat to last us a year; I think we will have flour enough. A great many other 
people are trying to get on that same line; people are trying to do it, trying to 
get there, but it is a hard matter for tlnmi to get rid of cotton to a ^eat extent. 

(^. If they go out of cotton, must they have something to live on dunng the year, 
while the experiment is being made?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will the merchants or banks, or anybody else, advance them equipment for 12 
months, to make that experiment?— A. I should not think so. 

Q. Can they put the land in?— A. Land is not negotiable. 

Q. Land is not negotiable under the national-bank act?— A. They can not use 
land to borrow money to make that experiment with. There is one way they 
can use it— go to one of the land associations; they will loan money at 7 or 8 per 
cent. 

Q. That puts them in for 5 years, does it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the interest amounts to 15 or 20 jier cent?— A. Something in that 
neighborhood. 

Q. How about the labor? Is it all drilled and skilled in the line of cotton?— A. I 
was going to say, right on that lino, I think another cause of trouble with us is the 
fact that our system of education in the South has been radically wrong for a num- 
ber of years. 

Q. You mean common-school education?— A. Common-school and college edu- 
cation. The whole thing has lieen that a white boy was given an education upon 
the idea that when educated he would not have to work. We ought to have 
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that education which would teach him to work after he got his education, and we 
have not had it. 


Q. You think our common schools and colleges and high schools ought to teach 
industrial education?— A. Industrial education. W e ought to have had industrial 
training in our common schools and in our colleges. 

Q. Is there any other education practicable to that laboring class we have there 
except industrial education?— A. I do not think there is, there, that will amount 
to much. 

Q. Is there any tiling open to them?— A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Mercantile interests, railroading, nothing at all?— A. No. I think one of 
the causes of the depression in agriculture in the South is the presence of the 
negro. The negro does not know how to use improved implements, and does not 
want to know how, and it is almost impossible to teach him. If a man farming 
cotton on an extensive scale puts an improved implement in use, every darky says 
it is impossible to use it, and they do not. They enter very largely into the 
agricultural conditions of the South; the neople rent to them, and work on 
shares with them. They are averse to malcing anything in the world except 
cotton. They do not want to make corn. They love watermelons better than 
any people or any nation on earth, and they do not know how to make water- 
melons. They do not care anything about knowing how, but they do love them. 
There is no man in the State that lives under pleasanter relations with the 
negro than I do, and I w’ork a good many of them. A few years ago I had 6 or 7 
white men employed, and I cut down to 8, and this last year I cut down every 
one I had, l)ecause I could not pay them. At the present time I have a negro 
foreman, and I exi)ect evei*y thing to be all right when I go bat^k there. I have 
never had any burnings ana I do not have any stealing, and the negro and I get 
along just as well as we possibly can. The negroes on my plantation were born 
and raised there, some of them before the war, and they do not think about leav- 
ing there any more than I do. Mr. Lovejoy spoke alwut the darky and water- 
melon to-day. I said to a neighlMjr of mine the other day, w^ho had gome watermelons 
stolen by .some negroes, that, if I was a justice of the peacte and you brought 
them before me, I would not fine them. You have no light to put such a tempta- 
tion before the darky. I w'as of the opinion that the man ought to be fined for 
doing it. I believe the pnnsence of the negro in the South will retard its progress, 
its industrial and moral development, and its advantageous development, and its 
social development, agricultural development, and all other kinds of develop^ment; 
and the question is now% What are you going to do about it? Bi.shop Turner 
advocates a separation of the races. I am with him on it. I think it is the best 


solution of it. He wants Congress to appronriiite .$10<),00(),(XM) to colonize them, 
and I am in favor of that. If I w^ere a memVr of Congress. I would vote for it, 
or any other bill, to relieve the situation. I think it a gf)od investment for the 
people of this country, because the relations are strained now. It >vill pay us to 

g et rid of them at any cost. That is the way I feel alsnit it. There is no (juestion 
ut that if the negroes were removed from our country their places would be 
filled in the future bv more intelligent labor. 

Q. Do you know about the Fitzgerald settlemtmt?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does that illustrate the statements just made to a very great extent? What 
are these Fitzgerald i>ef»ple doing?— A. I w^'ent ovc*r Fitzgerald when it was 
first started. It is only about 50 miles below us. I wrent there a few days ago as 
a guest of these people. They were celebrating the erection (jf their gas and 
water works. Tliey started out with the idea that they would have their own 
people in there, and that they would not have any darkies. 

(}. Are thes(‘ people all from the West and North?— A. Yes. They have a cer- 
tain territory there within which they sell only to i)eople congenial to them. 

Q. They do not sell to colored p^ple?- A. No; not at all. 

Q. They do not let them in the city either?— A. Not to buy proi)erty. 

Q. They own no property in the city?— A. That is my idea. 

(J. They are prospering very well, are they not?— A. They seem to be very well 
satisfied. I stayed there during tlie afternoon before they had the banquet that 
night, and all the next day, and they seemed very much pleased with the town, 
lliey are putting up fine ouildings all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) In what States, Territory, or country would you estab- 
lish tnese colonies of which yon speak?— A. 1 have no choice arout that. 1 think 
that ought to be left very much to the negro, if he wants to go, let him pick out 
his country. 

Q. Would you colonize them in this country or some ^reign country?— A. 
That is a matter for future consideration. If I had my choice about it, 1 woula 
put him in a foreign country; but I do not know as we ought to put on a foreign 
people something wo do not want ourselves. 
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S . (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it practicable to get rid of the neOTo by colonization, 
would they give the suggestion of Bishop Turner, or anybody else, consider- 
ation?— A. That is a question— whether it is practicable. It is a question I do 
not discuss with many of them, because it is one that they are not prepared to 
handle; but now and then I do ask one about the question, and I do not believe 
they want to go. They do not want to leave that country because they feel it is 
their home. The other day I told a story to a negro. He has been around about 
my farm house for a number of years. He wanted to say something about trade; 
he wanted to make the next year with me. Says I, “ Next year? I thought you 
were all going home next year.” He says, “What home?” “Well,” says I, 
‘ ‘ Bishop Turner wants them all to go home. He has a home for them. ” He says, 
“What home talking about?” I said, “Africa.” He said, “I never been to 
Africa; 1 no’ got no home there. I will not; if he want to go there he can go; 1 
can get a home here. I kill nobody, and I don’t reckon they will kill me, unless 
something to be killed for. I no scared of their killing me; and Bishop Turner 
can go if he wants to; I no go.” Well, that is what that darky said, and all the 
other negroes are pretty cunning. While they have not the sharp intelligence of 
a great many people, they are pretty cunning. That might not have b^n just 
exactly like he felt about it, but that is the way he talked. 

1 want to say something else about the negro, as lon^ as we are on that line. 
A few years ago I asked a (jertain gentleman, who lives in the negro belt in our 
country, how long it would be before a certain territory in our section would be 
given over entirely to the negro. He smiled, and leaaing me a little farther on 
he says, “ It won’t be long before it is given over entirely to the negroes, and you 
will live to see the day when it will be given over to deer, wild cats, etc. The 
negro can not subsist by himself.” I have lived to see it. It is within 20 miles of 
where I live. You put an object lesson before them, and they are Meat people 
for imitation. It kind of buoys them up, and they do more work, especially 
when there is somebody to stir them up every day. If you put them off to them- 
selves, they are not self-supporting. You can not put them off. Give them terri- 
tory and a year’s rations, and in 5 years’ time they will not own anythir^ in the 
world. They will not make enough to support them for 12 months. The only 
way I farm with them is by having to see them every day myself, or have some- 
body else see them. 

Q. Are not the people of the South so greatly dependent upon negro labor in 
agriculture that they would not be ai)t to look with favor upon that suggestion 
of colonization?— A. I do not know whether tliey would or not. They might 
not know it was for their interests. I hope I will not appear to be too egotistical. 
I was riding with a man 15 years ago, and we were talking on that line. I said 
to him, “ The best thing for the South would be for every negro to leave by the 
10th day of January.” He said, “All I have I made out of negroes; wherever 
they go I am going to follow them.’’ That man to-day is without a home. He 
finally got to the place whore he had to rent out his lands and move to town, or 
did do it, and borrowed money from the loan association. It sold his land when 
the note came due, and he is to-day with a family of children without a house 
and home. There are a number of other instances that way, and a great many 
other people feel, i)erhaps, just like he does. 

Q. Have yt)U labor in Georgia to supplant the negro labor?— A. No; but it 
would be better, in my opinion, to let lands lie out 1, 2, 3, or 5 years, if neces- 
sary. 1 do not think it would be better for them in the beginning, but I do not 
know of anything that would be better for the i^eoplo of the South and better for 
the people of this country than to get rid of the ne^o. 

Q. Would you prefer to get rid of the negro and nave white immigration come 
from other countries?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Does the cotton producer of the South 
have anythin^j to do with the price of his product?— A. Nothing in the world. 

Q. Who imees cotton?— A. The price is made in Liverpool and New York 
City. 

Q. Is there an unreasonable amount of tare on the cotton?— A. I do not know 
that there is; 24 pounds is what I understand it is. 

Q. Is it true that you do not get anything for the bagging of cotton?— A. Yes, 
that is true. 

3 . Do you get anything for the wrapping?— A. No, we have to furnish that. " 

. If your cotton was priced in this countrv and controlled in this country, do 
you think you would have more sympathy from New Yorkers and Bostonians 
and Baltimoreans than you get from Liverpool?— A. I really do not know. I 
hardly think we would. I think the Bostonians and New Yorkers would price it 
to their own interest. 
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Q. That is also on the industrial line?— A. I am not really prepared to say what 
the nature of that school is. 

Q. It has been charged down there that the railroads, banks, wholesale mer- 
chants, and everybody are bleeding the farmer. Would you care to make any 
statements about these things?— A. I mav say this, that so far as the merchants 
are concerned, the prices they have charged in many instances have been exorbitant. 

Q. Is it owing to the fact that the men have to buy on time? — A. Yes; that 
gives them leverage; and then the merchant justifies himself on this line: That 
he did not want to do anybody injustice; that he did not know what he was going 
to get, and he was running a great risk, and in running a great risk he had to have 
a big margin. This system of doing business has not always inured to the enrich- 
ment of the merchant who charged the fabulous prices, because it proved that he 
was talcing a big risk, and he did not collect; he aid not g(}t the money. I think 
some of them do not pay him. The banks have put a stiff rate of interest on the 
farmer. I speak from experience. I have paid all the way from 10 to 22 per cent 
per year for money. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any difference between national and private 
banks in regard to the rates they charge the farmers? — A. I do not think there is 
any at all. 

Q. There is no favoritism shown by the private banks over the national? — A. 
No; not that I know of. I want to be perfectly fair on that line. As far as I 
am concerned, the biggest trouble I have had was to pay them back and not in 
getting the money. As far as the railroads are concerned, the relations between 
them and our people are very cordial and have lieen for a number of years. I 
will state, as an instance of that fact, that the railroads have cooi)erated with our 
State Agiicultural Society and extended us many courtesies, just upon the ask- 
ing. They run their roads, of course, to make money, and it is possible that some 
of their freights are too high; I am not pre^iared to say; I am not a railroad man, 
and I do not know how much money they ought to make, and I do not know how 
much money they do make; but there is no real difficulty between the farmers 
and the railroads in my State. 

O. Ar(i they regulated by the State? — ^A. Yes; we have a railroad commission. 

Q. That regulates them?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they control the rates of freight and depot buildings and everything? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are the railroad properties taxed by the commission?— A. Yes; they tax 
them, but I do not know whether they get the taxes on the full value of their 
pro])erty or not. 

Q. Wliat interest in the S^mth bears the burden of taxation largely?— A. I 
should say the land. 

Q. What per cent do you suppose the land bears of the total taxation in the 
South? — A. I should say perha])8 90 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have stated that the negro would not be self- 
sustaining even if the land were donated to him.— A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the condition if he were educated along technical and indus- 
trial lines? Has it been sufficiently tried to say whether he would be self-sustain- 
ing?- A. That is a question. But I really believe that if the negro were to be 
left entirely alone for a while, at least, he would retrogi’ade, no matter what educa- 
tional inducements might be offered him; that he would retrograde for a while. 
Perhaps he might get back after a while. 

Q. Are there not quite a large number of noted examples of negroes who have 
been educated proving successful both in the professions and in the industries, 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that if proi)er care were taken they might all 
succeed, or a large number of them?— A. It strikes me that those areoSy the 
exceptions to the rule. I notice, for instance, in dealing with them — we nave 
white farmers without any education whatever, who make a little start and 
improve from year to year. For instance, here is a white farmer who comes from 
ignorant people; his people do not know how to read nor widte, and he does not 
know how to read nor write. After a while he gets on his feet and accumulates a 
little property. The negro, say, is raised amongst intelligent people, and after 
awhile he starts out, and by a little persuasion and coaxing and general direction 
accumulates a little property. In a few years it is all gone. They get to a cer- 
tain place and they go back. There are instances all over the State of deorgia 
that way. I have studied the question for a good while, and I have studio it 
closelv. I started out on the idea, a few years ago, that I would make a perma- 
nent tenantry of these people, and I cut my land all up into one-horse farms, 
t\^-horso farms, three-horse farms, and four-horse farms, and I gave them a com- 
fortable house and stock, and I said to them that I was not after making any 
668a 6 
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money on ^oods. “If you want to get a little money, we will go down to the 
bank and sign a note together, and yon just feel at home here just as long as you 
pay me the rent. ” He would go along and probably get the mule paid for, maybe 
two, and go, maybe 3, 3, or 4 years, and the first thing you knew he was all 
gone to pieces. 

Q. Do not'whito people fail in the manner you have described?— A. Yes; but 
the negro fails almost universally. We have just exceptions enough to prove 
the rule. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in this city and a great many places in the North negroes 
have accumulated a great deal of property and made successes?— A. Yes; when 
you put it in the aggregate, that is true. 

Q. You have then but a very small per cent of what you would call thrifty, 
industrious negroes, who have accumulated anything in your part of the South or 
in the South generally?— A. No, wo have not. If you give him a good price for cot- 
ton, the darky will do pretty well, because he will make cotton and he will make more 
out of it than anything else; but when it comes to growing other thi^s, he is not 
in it. He may get there after awhile. But this I \vill say for them: They are the 
best-natured rac*e of people on the face of the earth; they are accommodating; 
they are naturally polite and all that, but they are careless, they are indigent, 
and they are improvident. Generations may be able to instill these other quali- 
ties into them, but they are not there now, as a race. 

Q. As they have only had their liberty 33 years, do you not think that there are 
indications of sufficient progress to warrant the conclusion that they will improve? — 
A. I used to think so, but 1 have my doubts about it now. 

Q. There are very few races that have come out of slavery as the negro has, 
that have made very eminent progress in that time, even the whites.— A. Yes; that 
is true. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What per cent of these colored people 
become landholders in Georgia?— A. The per cent is very small; I do not know 
the per cent. There are a good many of them that became landowners that do 
not own their land now. 

Q. Are these colored people prone to use intoxicating drinks?— A. Yes; they 
are very much inclined to drink whisky, and they have very little regard for their 
morals. 

Q. Is it true that the white people have forced prohibition in almost all the 
counties in Georgia, largely to keep these people away from the doggeries and 
low drinking places?— A. That is true. 

Q. How many counties in Georgia now are prohibition counties?— A. About 

111 . 

Q. One hundred and eleven out of 137?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has the great moving cause been the presence of this race?— A. Yes; to get 
the whi.sky away from them. When a negro is polite and pleasant and agreeable, 
if you load him up on whisky he will.be a very different negro and a dangerous 
negro, and we do not want whisky kept in the country. 

Q. Let me ask you if these ternblo outrages— arson, murder, and-rape — ^are not 
usually committed by a class of those i)eople that are all the while drinking and 
all the while drunk?— A. I think it is true. Two years ago, within 3 miles of 
where 1 lived, there was an old gentleman murdered. He was sitting in the 
house with his wife, and a couple of ne^oes went in with an ax that they picked 
im near the woodpile and knocked him in the head, just rfs we would a hog. 
When I got there the next morning, he was still sitting in the chair, just as he 
was Wiled, an{l his wife was on the floor. Fortunately she was not killed. They 
thought they had killed her. They robbed him of his money. I said right then 
and there: “ There is one thing you can set down ” (we saw none but negro tracks 
around there), “this crime was not committed by a negro that owned a mule or 
a foot of land or any other piece of property.” I have always been an advocate 
of bringing them up on that line. I say whenever any man is a property owner, he 
is a better citizen tlian he was liefore, if he does not own anything but a cow. 
Sure enough, wo traced this thing to a couple of neCTo tramps that followed up 
and down the railroads and ganibled and drank whisky with the negroes after 
they had been paid off. They are the classes that commit the crimes. 

Q. As a race generally, they are kind and dexjile and good laborers?— A. Yes; 
that is true; but they are careless in their ^methods and seem naturally averse to 
imnroved implements. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Is it a fact that almost every avocation now is 
completely organized outside of the farmers?— A. Yes; i;hat is true. 

(}. IW you raow of any organization to raise the price of the labor of farm 
hands?— A. I do not. I do not know of any to raise the price of farm products 
either. 
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D. Is there any real organization to raise the price of farm prodncts?-~A. No. 
Now the price of practically everything that grows is fixed by the syndicate, 

is it not?— A. Yes. , ^ n ^ 4.1. i. 

Q. In your speaking of a remedy, it is undoubtedly a good idea that you have 
manufactures all through the country.— A. Yes. 

Q. I want to ask you if that is possible under the inclination of the transporta- 
tion companies and manufacturing (jompanies to manufacture at great centers like 
Chicago, for instance, and other great terminal points of railroads?— A. My impres- 
sion was that these railroad commissions were organized for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the smaller towns against the larger ones on that very idea. Not being a 
manufacturer, I am not prepared to say what the rates are and what the d^rimi- 
nation is between these smaller towns and the larger ones. I have never investi- 
gated that. ^ ^ 

Q. Do you know, from the investigations of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the cases before it, that the general custom of transportation companies 
is to favor great manufacturing centers, for instance, through a system that they 
call common points? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, they will say that the city of Denver, in Colorado, is a com- 
mon point, and in shipping sugar from San Francisco they will charge you more 
to stop than to go on 800 or 400 miles before they reach the common point?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do they not do the same thing generally in manufacturing— take a great city 
and say that ought to be a great manufacturing city or a great distributing point, 
and give it a rate? — A. W e hear of those things. I am not prepared to state on that, 
because I have never investigated it at all, and I have never had any interest in 
any manufacturing; but it seems to be the idea that that is done. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you know of your own knowMge 
whether these cotton factories and otliers which are scattered through the little 
towns in the South are making money? — A. I hear in a general way that they are. 

Q. That is the general opinion?— A. Yes. 

Q. Those that are in the South?— A. Yes; for instance, Griffin, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Augusta, Jackson, etc. 

Q. At these intermediate points they are making money?— A. That is the infor- 
mation that comes to me in a general way. 

Q. Do you know whether the smaller towns get a proportionate rate with the 
larger cities?— A. I do not know. Ours is not a manufacturing town, l am very 
sorry to say. We have a barrel factory and an oil mill. I believe that is all we 
have. 

Q. Was it not rather a rare thing to have banks in the small towns of the South, 
until the last 1 5 or 16 years?— A. I do not think it was, really, but I think we have a 
great many more now than we did then. 

Q. Was there a great multiplication of banks 15 or 16 years ago, becoming 
neai’ly as numerous as blacksmith shoiis?— A. We liave a great many more banks, 
and this same man, Mr. Witham, is president of 25. He has organized them within 
the last 16 years. 

Q. Probably running them all on the same capital?— A. No; he goes and gets 
people interested; he says: “ I will take so many dollars’ worth of stock, and you 
get your people here in town to take so many.” Then a man will say, “ I have no 
money,” and he says, “ I will tell you what you do; you pay $200 in stock and I 
will loan you $800,” and he has some man up here, I do not know where, that loans 
him the money. He loans it to him at a cheap rate, 6 or 6 per cent, on his stock, 
and he has made considerable money. I think Mr. Witham is doing considerable 
service at that. 

Q. You think if a farmer can borrow money at 7 or 8 per cent, it is a godsend 
to nim? — ^A. I think it is a great deal better to borrow money at 7 or 12 per cent 
than to be cursed with a mortgage of from 50 to 100 i)er cent. 

Q. Is it not leading to absolute and unmistakable destruction when a man gpea 
to farming on money at 8 per cent or 7 per cent or 6 per cent?— A. I do not think 
so. 

Q. Do you know of any general farm in the South that is paying a net profit of 
6 per cent?— A. Yes; I think 1 could mention some. 

Q. Do you think it is a general thing?— A. I do not. 

Q. It would be quite exceptional, would it not, if an ordinary farm should pay 
a net profit of 6 per cent on the investment?— A. I do not see why, riffht at this 
time. There is no question but what in the last 2 years our farms have been 
operated at a loss, because I think it takes about 6 cents to pay the cost of the 
production of cotton. But we do not prowse to stick to that line, and I believe 
we can switch off on other things that win make our farms a paying investment. 
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Take into consideration, too, that onr lands can be bought all the way from 
$3 to $8 and $10 an acre. 

Q. Do not the statistics of 1890 show that the general farmer in the South was 
not only making no money, but was eating up his capital?— A. I do not recollect 
what they show; I am not posted on that. That talk has been going on for 20 
years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the matter of cotton, does the crop raiser sell to the 
storeReeper?— A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Where is the immediate local market; in whose hands is it?— A, They carry 
it to the c;ommission merchants, wlio sell it to the export buyers. 

Q. That is, the local commission buyers?— A. Yes. 

Q. They are really buyers upon commission? — A. They have their agents in all 
interior points. 

Q. Where are their headquarters?— A. They are located at Savannah. 

Q. Do they ship immediately there from the locjal market?— A. Yes. 

< 5 . First of all it is taken from the farm and pLaced in the hands of this com- 
mission merchant?— A. Yes; the commission merchant simply sells it for the 
farmer to the buyer. He is the representative of the exporter, and he charges 
the planter a commission. 

Q. There is a profit from the iiroducer to this merchant?— A. To the commis- 
sion merchant. 

Q. There is a profit between him and the man who ultimately ships?— A. Yes. 

Q. There is a profit from the shipper to the Liverpool markc't?— A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a profit in the brokerage on tfie Liverpool merchant?— A. Yes; 
the exchange. 

Q. None of those parties can have any claim on the profits of (‘ither the pr(?ced- 
ing ones or the ones after him?— A. No. 

Q. Your idea would be that, instead of spending all these profits in Liverpool, 
if we were paying that profit in Augusta or Savannah, that profit should be taken 
out in the manufactured goods of your own Stat(*?— A. That is right; that is my 
idea. 

Q. So that the whole total of the worth of the article as a raw material and the 
profit that comes to it in the manufactured state would remain in the State of 
Georgia?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that is the commercial remedy for the cotton question in the 
South?— A. I think so. The cotton crop from all over our State is 1 .()(K),000 bales. 
When it is manufactured into the coarsest kind of cloth, for instanc^e, it is worth 
$5,000,000; when it is manufactured into better cloth it is $40,000,000. There is 
$40,000,000 for Georgia instead of $25,000,000. 

Q. What are the inducements for people to go into Georgia to manufacture 
cotton?— A. I am a reader of the Manufacturers’ Record, which frequently 
speaks of workers for the South. I am not capable of doing much in that line. 
I would be glad to be numbered amongst those peoph^ but it seems they are con- 
tinually striking at the idea that there is some inimir^al legislation in some of the 
SoutheiTi States that frightens capital out. If thcrt? is any in Georgia, I do not 
know of it. If there is any disposition on the part of any people in Georgia to 
fight capital, I do not know it. We want to get our money as cheap as we can, 
but we certainly have no objection to cotton factories coming there. We want 
them to come there. There is not a town in the State of Georgia that I know of or 
that I have heard of that would not offer them inducements to crtme, and I do 
not see any reason why there should lie this fear. These loan asscxiiations have 
loaned their money there, and they generally get out of it their 7 or 8 jier cent, 
and they pay their agent so much. Now and then th(jy have to foreclose, but I 
do not hear of anybody pleading usury or anything of that kind. I think they 
hate to give up the land, of course, but when they can not get the money some- 
where, where will they go? I do not see that there is any great conflict between 
us on that line. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What advantages have (;apitalists there, 
to entice them to go South and manufacture cotton? Will you say we have a 
good climate to manufacture in, or not?— A. I think so. 

Q. Have we cheaper labor than they have in Massachusetts or anywhere else?— 
A. I reckon our labor is as cheap as it ought to be anywhere in the world. 

Q. We have no State laws there to force them to 8 hours or 9 hours or any other 
hours?— A. No; nothing of the kind. 

Q. They can work 10 nours or 12 hours or 16 hours if they want to?— A. I sup- 
pose that is entirely governed by the agreement. They shouM not work them, I 
think, longer than the endurance of the worker would justify. 
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S . They work in wood houses, and they are not compelled to build of brick 
stone?— A. Yes. 

Q. You can raend all winter in a frame house?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If you had these laborers in the cotton mills, do you 
not think it would be but a short time before they would be organized and get- 
ting as good hours and wages as in Massachusetts?— A. I should think so. 

Q. Would you not like to see them do it?— A. If they did, that money would 
still be in Georgia? 

Q. Yes.— A. That is what we want. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) It is for the salvation of your State, as you are cotton 
raisers and determined to raise cotton, to have this capital come in, have it on the 
ground, to retain the money for your raw product and your manufactured prod- 
uct?— A. Yes; that is the way it always ought to be. 

6. How do the lands of Georgia compare in fertility with those of Virginia 
and Maryland? Is yours as good a State in that respect as those States?— A. I 
really think so. I am partial to my own State, and 1 might not be a competent 
witness when it came to answering that question. I really believe, though, that 
if a man will go to Georgia and start right there is no better country for a farm. 
I think it is the ideal home of the fanner. A fanner who stays at home and 
raises what he wants at home — there is a difference between him and the specu- 
lative farmer. Where a man can be at home with his own family and raise 
everything that ho can eat at home, it is the ideal place for him. I have some 
negro tenants who are living a great deal better to-day than a gi*eat many people 
in cities. Just take one instance: I have a Ixiy who started last year, and he is 
not at all above the average. According to my instniction, he planted certain 
crops. At the (‘iid of the year he had a plenty of corn and fodder, plenty of bread, 
vegetables, and potatoes; lu5 had plenty of siruii all this year, and he had plenty 
of meat. He has not wanted for one thing in the way or anything to eat. He 
had his milk, butter, chickens, and eggs. What more did he want? And he has 
had his melons and his fruit. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You spoke of the difficulty which the Georgia farmer 
had in /getting out of cotton raising. You have been diversifying over your whole 
plantation. Have you made or lost money as the result of this new departure of 
yours?— A. If I had not made a departure I would not be farming now. I do not 
know that I have made any money; I have managed to keep from breaking; and 
if I had not done that I would not be farming. 

Q. You tot)k the advice of the gentleman from Mississippi, who, you said, spoke 
about 15 years ago?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not solved the difficulty for your farmers in the South? — A. I do 
not claim I have solved it more tlian anybody else. I have been preaching it 
everywhere I could — diversifying agriculture and diversifying manufactures. It 
is a hard thing to get out of cotton raising; we need a leverage that must come 
in the way of some money. 

Q. You had that leverage?— A. No. Some people have a knack of borrowing 
the other fellow’s help, you know, a little better than other folks. I have seen 
that, for instance, in buying fertilizer. A man may appear to be a pretty good 
farmer, but he does not think; ho has no financial ability. He may go along and 
give $4 or $5 more a ton for his fertilizer than I will, or he may wait until he 
needs some and go down and get the money and buy it. If he would buy a stock 
of it when it is low it might be done, if he knows how to do it. He may have 
Ifone to a bank, but he does jiot know how to do it. The banks have held out the 
idea that they do not want to loan money to farmers; and whenever they go the 
idea is always that they may be able to accommodate them, but money is mighty 
tight, though they may strain a point and let you have it. That is the cry that 
the farmer lias always heard, and when the bank man wants to know how much 
money he needs and he tells him about a hundred, he will want to know if he can 
not get along with fifty, and maybe he gets seventy-five; and that is the way they 
generally run; and he would rather go and pay a little more in a great many 
mstances. For instance, a man in Macon, 60 miles above my town, said, •* What 
is the matter with the farmers?” I said, “ What do you mean? ” He said, “ They 
do not seem to come to town and want any money.” I said, “You people say you 
do not have any money.” And tliis man, who was president of a bank, said, “ I 
guess that is the idea; they stay away for that cause.” 

Q. You have said you are looking for a way out, and the colored people are 
looking for a way out. It seems to me from your testimony that you have found 
a way out, and that this colored man you speak of, who is a tenant of yours, fol- 
lowing your advice, has found the way out of his difficulties.— A. Yes. Well, 
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farmers, as a rule, do not think about their business, do not study their business, 
and do not work at their business with the business methods that other people 
use; and the very fact that they will not, and that a wrong method will prevail 
among them, as a rule operates against every other man who wants to do it prop- 
erly. In a community where the majority of the banks pursue a v,Tong method, 
those who want to do it right can not succeed. The same way with a railroad; 
those who want to run them wrong, on their basis, do so, and those who want to 
run them in the right way can not succeed. And it is a fact that when the 
majority of the fanners go the wrong way, they bring the rest down with them. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Does not that come out of the fact that the 
farmers have never been organized?— A . I am a great advocate of organization 
among the farmers, not to oppress other people, but to keep <jther people from 
oppressing them. 

Q. Do you not tliink that the wage-worker gains from what he learns in his 
organization, and so with the banker and the merchant, and that the farmer is 
weak on that one point?— A. I think so. 

Q. That he is not organized, and therefore he is not educated?— A. I think so. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you not think that they ought to go 
into a combine like the sugar trust?— A. We ought to organize. I am an advocate 
of it. 

Q. You ought to organize and become equal with other communities in these 
great method. — A. Yes, we ought to organize by all means in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Your testimony is not exactly clear when we com- 
pare it with testimony of other witnesses from your States and from the South. 
You stated, I believe^ that your State was not athipted to stock and cattle rais- 
ing?— A. I said it was not jx'culiarly adapted to that. We have not a country 
that is peculiarly a wheat country nor a com country, nor a stock country; but 
it is a country, in my opinion, x)eculiarly adapted to diversified agriculture. The 
West can beat us making corn and wheat and oats, but when you take into con- 
sideration that we can make simp, potatoes, rice, wheat, com, rve, milk, and 
butter; that we can raise plenty of colts for our own home use, and horses, and a 
good article of beef, too, then I say that all these things together bring up the 
average and make it a desirable place. But to produce any one crop— I do not 
believe it is peculiarly adapted to cattle raising nor horse raising nor wheat rais- 
ing nor com raising. 1 would not advocate the entire stopinng of cotton plant- 
ing. I think we ought to have it as one of our crops, but I think we ought to 
have these other crops to back it up and have it to back up the others. 

<j. (By Representative Bell.) You have a good climate and good land and 
short winter seasons. Will you exifiain why it is not adapted to cattle raising?— 
A. I will not say it is not adapted to cattle raising, but I do not think it is supe- 
rior to some of thej^ other countrit?s, because our lands are not as fertile. Our 
lands are thin. The grass does not do as well in our long summers. It gets dry 
and dies. I have gone into cattle raising a little myself. A field that was culti- 
vated last year will make a better pasture than the field that was not cultivated 
last year, and the field upon which the cattle ^aze this year will make better 
com and cotton next year by reason of the cattle having been upon it, or ^rea- 
son of its rest from the jdow. I think in our country we need all these different 
agencies to work together for the common upbuilding of the lands. It takes a 
good deal of thought and time and attention to do it. I do not believe that one 
can take any one fine exclusively and succeed on it. 

Q. You do not believe then that you have the advantage of the Western coun- 
try in the raising of cattle?— A. I do not? 

Q. You say that the banking interests and the merchants of the South will not 
take your com crops and wheat crops as collateral to as great an extent as they 
will take the cotton crop. Will you explain why that is a fact?— A. The cause 
involved is that when the com matures the merchant is in a mighty tight fix. 
The farmer depends on the retail merchant, and we are in the hands of agents 
and subagents, and New York is holding^on to secure the whole thing. 

Q. (ByBepresentative Livingston.) Ho must have the money and you have to 
furnish it?— A. He must have the money, and the farmer goes to the retailer, and 
the retailer to the wholesaler, and he goes to the bank, and that bank goes to New 
York and gets the money, and in the fall of the year everybody must be paid. 
The Macon banker, for instance, goes to the New York bank, and the New York 
banker says: “I am afraid of the whole thing.”^ That thing was pretty well 
demonstrated by a sawmill man in our county. He is a kind of a wag and phi- 
losopher. He said he noticed how things ran. Every Saturday night the darkies 
he nad working for him would come up and take off their hats and ask for their 
little money, and he said he would step over to a certain man’s house and get it 
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for them. He would go to the man and take off his hat and ask for a little money, 
and he said he thought to himself if he got in that man’s place he would not have 
to do that. A few days after he happened to be up in Macon and he saw that 
fellow up in Macon bowing and scraping and asking for money, and he said “ I 
heard them say that the Mi^on fellow went up to New York and just beat every- 
body bowing and scraping.” 

Q. Have corn and wheat as staple a value as cotton?— A. No. When corn 
matures, say in my town, everybody then has coni enough to do him until Christ- 
mas. Nobody there wants to buy com. The merchant can not take that com 
and use it; he can not pay the bank with it; and if he gets a carload of it he must 
ship it in competition with the West, and whenever he does that there is nothing 
in ft for him. 

Q. Is the statement that you make as to the people in your country being in the 
hands of agents and subagents generally true of the farmers?— A. I think that is 
true. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford ) You have stated very plainly that the farmers of 
your State were going back, or, if not going back, that they are not proOTessing. 
Do you attribute that fact very largely to the employment of colored la^r?— A. 
Yes; I think that is true to a very great extent. 

Q. What wages are usually paid to colored farm hands?— A. We pay them from 
$6 to .$8 a month. We give them in addition to their wages 4 pounds of meat and 
a peck of meal, and we give them a good house to live in, and we give them an 
outside patch of 2 acres to work on Saturday evenings, upon wmch they can 
make generally about a bale of cotton. 

Q. How do those wages compare with the wages paid to white labor where they 
are employed in your State upon farms?— A. I think we give them about the 
same thing. 

O. Do you know of any other section in the country that pays its farm labor at 
as low a rate as is paid in Georgia?— A. I do not. It is not in the amount of 
wages; it is the efficiency of the labor. I have always argued that, and my 
father before me argued that question. 

Q. The amount ot the wages does not determine the efficiency of the labor?— A. 
And it does not determine the need of the people. It is the efficiency of the labor. 
A great many negroes I would not hire at any price. The more you pay a negro 
the less efficient he becomes as a laborer. 

Q. You believe he is worthless at any price? — A. No; I say the more you pay 
the negro the less efficient he is. I will demonstrate that. The more you pay him 
the less efficient he is as a laborer. Now that is the whole plan. £*or instance, 
about a year ago I was talking with a sawmill man in Dodge County, and we got 
to talking about the negi'o problem and the labor problem, and he said ho started 
them to work in the sawmill. He paid them 75 cents a day. It is hard work, and 
for a while they wanted a little better work and a little better wages, and he gave 
them $1 a day. They had been working 5 days and they commenced to work 4 
days. He said they gambled. They commenced working 8 days in a week and 
gambled and drank the balance of the time. And a few days ago 1 had a man 
put in a wire fence for me. I was in a hurry with my crops and I could not fence 
them in in the spring. He was to be there Monday morning, but he did not get 
there until Tuesday. I said, “ Why didn't you come yesterday? ” “I could not 

g et my hands.” I said, “Well, what ar^ou paying your hands? ” And come to 
nd out I knew what the trouble was. They could make enough in 3 days to live 
on a week, and he worked then from Tuesday morning until Friday night, and 
the last time they quit Friday at dinner, and he could not keep them there. That 
is the truth about the negro. Now, I have an old foreman living at my house, 
he was bom there before the war, and one day I was in the field and 1 said, “ I 
could give you twice as much wages as I do if you would appreciate it and try to 
work up, but, if I paid you twice as much as 1 do, you would not be worth as 
much as you are now.” He says, “ No, that is a fact.’"^ And I will tell you why, 
because be would have more money to gamble with and spend for wtoky, 

Q. What influence does colored labor have in the South to keep the wages of the 
^ite men down; does it keep the wages dovm below what they wouldbe other- 
wise?— A. I do not know, with the presence of the negro there, it gets into the 
white man’s heart that the farm work is menial; that it is degrading for a white 
man to do; and I will say this, that you can not employ on farms the best white 
men, because they will go to town and live bn air and water before they will go out 
and go to plowing for a pretty good salary. 

Q‘ I infer that the reckless and improvident habits of the colored have 
much to do with putting down his wages?— A. Yes; I tl^k t^t. 
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Q. That being the case, will wages set by them in these improvident habits have 
this influence on all other classes of farm labor?— A. Yes. 

Q. You stated that you need a farmers’ organization, not for the purwse of 
crushing anybody, but for the purpose of preventing others«from crushing them. — 
A. For their own protection. 

Q. Do you believe the labor employed on the farms should also organize for 
that same pui’posp? — A. I would not state about that. I do not think there is any 
necessity for the farmers to organize to protect themselves against the labor. W e 
never have any trouble with them. I will tell you what I said last fall: The ques- 
tion came up. What shall we pay the labor? and I made*tliis remark: “ Gentle- 
men, we are pajnng them little enough now, and whenever it comes to a place 
where we can not pay them as much as we are paying now, we had better quit. 
I do not want anybody to work for me for less than good victuals and good clothes, 
and when it comes to that, I will quit the business.” 

Q. Taking the matter as a broad proposition, you believe in the farmer organiz- 
ing tf^^rotect himself from whatever influence seeks to destroy him?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would you accord to the laborer the same right? — A. Yes. I think if we had 
the farmers thorouglily organized all over the country that we could manufacture 
all the cotton we make in this whole country right in this country. Here comes 
up the great question of the unifonii bale, the sciuare bale, etc. They want the 
fanners to indorse this and that. But I do not think that cuts mmdi figure one 
way or the other. The great thing for us to do is to manufacture it right at homo; 
and if we had them organized, we could run our factories and farms and never 
would be out a dollar, and run them in connection with the inercdiant. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Who gets the lictter part of the product of the 
fann in the South — the hired man or the owner? — A. The hired man, for the last 
few years. The negro laborer on the farm is better paid than a great many 
people in town. To demonstrate that I will sfiy that I had a boy that had been 
living with me a nuiiTber of years; quite an intelligent negro; could read and 
write quite well. He asked me one day if I would not be willing to pay him 
what draymen got in town. I had a little farm near Ha wkinsville. I said, ‘ ‘ Yes; 
I will be willing to pay you what they get. What do th(‘y get? ” He says, ‘ ‘ They 
get $15 a month.” “ You want to work like they do? ” “ Yes; I would like to work 
as they do.” “ I will pay you what they get and settle with you every Saturday 
night. I want you to understand one thing: He pays so much house rent ; lie pays 
for his 4 pounds of meat and iieck of meal.” “ Yes; I understand.” “ He works 
from Monday morning until ^turday night. He do(‘S not have any Saturday off 
nor any outside patch. And I want you to undei’stand another thing: Whenever 
you want a load of wood I will haul it to you and charge you $1 for it.” He says, 
“ Boss, let’s go bimk to the w’ay we are now'.” 

Q. His $6 a month is his profit?— A. We just give him his 4 pounds of meat. 
Now, if he w'ants any sirup, he buys it. He has this little piece that he calls 
his garden, and he will say he is going to have the finest garden of anybody, and 
he will get another darky to help him, or qiaybe his wife will, in planting the 
seed all around the house. He is getting 2 acres of land, and he will plant liis 
cotton outside, away from the hou.se. Ho works his cotton very well. lie does 
not work his garden, and that is all he makes. He has his cotton. 

Q. It is charged here, and I have heard it stated as a fact a gi-eat many times, 
that the elevator combination that biws up the coni and wheat of Minnesota and 
Nebraska will ship it from there to New York cht'aper than the fanner in Penn- 
sylvania can ship his to New York. These charges have been made for years 
publicly and stated liere. Do you know whether such discriminations extend to 
your country?— A. I really do not know; but I know this, that the freight on 
com from our place to Chicago is about 15 cents a bushel. I sold a little com at 
Hawkinsville and I had to send it out at about 43 cents a bushel. The reason I 

f ot 48 cents was because they gave me the Chicago price with the freight added. 

suppose if I had had to sliip that com from Hawkinsville and compete with the 
man in Chicago my corn would have lieen reduced to about 25 cents a bushel; 
and when you talk about our raising com in my country for 20 and 25 cents a 
bushel, that must mean that we are not in the business at all. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you raise a sufficient amount of com to supply 
the demand in your State?— A. I think there is a good deal of corn imported into 
our State. 1 will say that to the discredit of our people. There is no excuse for 
it. They are able to make enough com to do tha^in our own county. I do not 
know the reason why com need be shipped in there. Wo ought to make enough 
com. 

Q. When you buy your subsistence you buy it from the Western farmer with 
the profits of the middleman added?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Corn, meat, and everything?-A. Yes. v „ 

Q. You can raise mules in your State?— A. Yes; my grandfather before me 
raised some as fine as anybody, on a limited scale. He did not go into it exclusively. 

Q. Your State is fairly good for dairy products, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. You can raise horses?— A. Yes, we can raise horses; but I will say right now 
that I would not advise a man to come to our State to raise horses in competition 
with Tennessee and Kentucky. They can raise a better grade of horses than we 

can. .V ^ . 

Q. With diversification, what reason can you see for Georgia being a less pro- 
ductive State than Ohio, taking land, labor, and capital into consideration; outside, 
of course, of the dearth of capital you have now?— A. I really do not think our 
soil is as fertile, take it all the way through, but it is adapted to a ^eat diversity 
of crops. I do not think we make as much per acre as you do in Ohio. 

Q. You can raise crops that Ohio can not raise?— A. Yes. 

Q. It reciuires more fertilizer? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. About what is the average length of time that your pupils remain in school 
per year?— A. I think about 9 months. 

Q. From what age?— A. They go from 6 years of age up. 

Q. That, as I understand, is for both colored and white? — ^A. Yes. On my 
plantation we have a school for colored people, and the school fund now, I think, 
has been about exhausted, and the teacher is carrying on the school still by pri- 
vate 8ul)scription amongst my own people. The schoolhouse is right on my own 
plantation. I furnished them the land and bought the lumber and all the material 
for tiiem to put it up, and they put up a brick schoolhouse and a church. 

Q. Are you obliged to keep white overseers to look after your colored men?— A. 
I just say that was an expense that I could probably do without, and I was going 
to do it if I possibly could. 

Q. Have you made money by the change?— A. I am trying to save what I was 
paying them. I talked to my people very plainly. I just told them, “ I can not 
afford to hire a man during the year to be idle. I am going to start on this line 
and I am going to try to do the work, and if you will go on and do what I tell 
you, we will get out without any white boss, but if necessity comes, I will hire 
somebody to drive it out of you.” We have got along very well so far. 

Q. Please state in as few words as possible, if you have anything in your mind, 
what your remedy is for the conditions in the South.— A. My remedy, in a nut 
shell, is diversified agiiculture in the country, and let the people in this country 
make everything they want at home and enough to feed the towns and cities — 
corn in the country, wlic^at in the country, meat in the country; and manufacture 
everything that we can in our own limits, in our towns and cities. 

Q. What legislation would you suggest, that the nation could, under the United 
States Constitution, pa.sH, to give you relief?— A. That is a great question. If 
there is any legislation that will bniig about that state of affairs, I am in favor of 
it. When I was a member of the legislature of my State in 1894, and chairman of 
the committee on agncjulture, that question was brought up, and I submitted a 
report to that committee, which was adopted and also adopted by the house, in 
which I made the very suggestions that I have just made here — that we favored 
any policy on the part of our State that Avould encourage the building up of 
manufacturing in the State of Georgia. It vras a pretty broad proposition, but 
that was it. It was unanimously adopted by the agidcultural committee of the 
house, and by that legislature. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You did have for a long time there an 
exemption from taxes? — A. Yes; some of the municipalities aid them now. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the prevailing rate of interest in your part 
of the State now?— A. I expect it is about 8 to 10 per cent. 

Q. With the immense amount of capital we have in the North is there any rea- 
son why it does not go to the South when they can get such a high rate of inter- 
est?— A. I can not tdl you. I have thought about tliat some and I can not tell 
you. I think there as a little apprehension on the part of some of the Northern 
people that perhaps their money would not be safe, but I do not see that experi- 
ence should justify that apprehension. Not only that — I think they apprehend 
that the farmer can not pay this interest in the present condition of agriculture. 
It is not want of confidence in a man’s integrity and his willingness, but it is a 
restoration of confidence in his ability to pay that wo need. If one does not have 
confidence in another’s ability to pay, he will not loan him any money, no mattet 
how honest he knows him to be. 

I simply want to state that my suggestion of what the remedy is for the condi- 
tion of ag^culture and the general conditions in our section of the State. I sug^ 
gested that we wanted more diversified farming, more manufacturing; and I was 
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asked what national legislation I thought necessary to bring this about. It seems 
to me that I would first want this 10 per cent on State banks removed. I think 
that lands should not be outlawed as security by national banks; and I think 

E robably it would be to the interest of the people to have a system inaugurated 
y which the land deeds could be offered as collateral, like stocks and bonds, and 
be more quickly transferable. Some, of course, would ar^e that would be 
a^nst the interest of the landholder, but I do not think so. Then I do not think 
this gambling in farm products is a goo<l thing for the people. We call it gam- 
bling; I think that is all it is. If there is any way to stop U hy an enactment of 
Congress, I think it ought to be done. I do not think it is a jjood thing. From 
the agriculturist’s standpoint, I would remove any legislation that operated 
against his interest in the interest of anybody else. The farmers, on the other 
hand, do not ask for any legislation for his special benefit. They have only asked 
for “equal rights to all andsiiecial privileges to none.” Now, on the line of 
organization — I think we do not get enough for our products, especially for cot- 
ton. I see that Major J. F. Hanson, of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Company, in an article recently published in the Macon Telegraph, and 
reproduced in the Manufacturers’ Record, advocates the establishment of bonded 
warehouses in different centers, in order that the planter may carry his cotton 
there and get an advance upon it, take the money and pay the merchant, and let 
the merchant pay the bank in turn, so as not to be forced to sell it. You see this 
product is maae in 12 months and sohl in 3 months, and it is astonishing, under 
old conditions, that you could really hold out as well. Mr. Hanson is not a man 
that belongs to that class of people which thinks the Government ought to sup- 
port the people, and I do not, either; in fact, he is a man of fine business quali- 
ties, and president of one or two manufacturing entoiprises. I want to make 
myself clear on that point. While I think that this is the solution for all, there 
is something, perhaps, necessary to put us in a position, or to help us be in a posi- 
tion. to bring about that condition of affairs. I think that we have been talking 
too much on the line that the Government has been against us; and if you ever 
get an idea in a man’s head that tlie Government is against him, there is no use 
trying to get him to do anything until he gets the rij^t idea; he is in a bad fix. 
If we will all look on the inside, we are more than apt to find a remedy. I do 
not claim that our people have done all that they ought to do; I think that we 
could have done some things we have not done, and I think we could have left 
undone some things that we have done. 

I would like to have you give your reasons for your opinion that dealing in 
options and futures is injurious to the cotton raisers because the same thing 
affects the wheat raisers in the North.— A. I think it has a tendency to demoralize 
prices, whether it puts them up or down. I think if we are going to bo governed 
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and ^mand govern it, and not the fictitious supply and demand manipulated 
in the book rooms of these exchanges, where there is forty, fifty, or one hundred 
times as much cotton sold in a week as we fiiake in a year; and the same way 
about wheat. Mr. Leiter advanced the wheat market; the farmers got the bene- 
fit of it. I am not any more an advocate of that than I would lie if he put it 
down to 25 cents a bushel. When the farmer gets the benefit of it the purchasers 
pay it. If the other side had been the strongest they would have carried wheat 
to 25 cents a bushel. 

Q. You mean where there is really 1 , 000,000 bushels of spot wheat and 50,000,000 
are sold, that injures the price of real wheat?— -A. Yes; and it puts a fictitious 
value u^n it. 

Q. It destroys the law of supply and demand?— A. Yes, in my opinion. Now, 
why should a manufacturer to-oay lie able to go on the New York market ana 
buy all the cotton he wants? He need not wait until 1 make any cotton. 

Q. As I understand, the gambling goes farther than the prospecUve supply; 
he might be able to sell the cotton planted, but you do not want mm to go so far 
as to sell cotton you have not, never expect to nave, and can not possibly get?— 
A. That is the idea. 

9 . And therefore put on the market millions of bales of cotton which do not 
exist and never did exist?— A. That is the idea. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you know the amount of money tied 
up m deals with stocks— the current money?— A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any bankk of exchange and deposits in 
your State?— A. Oh, yes; we have got two little banks in my town. , 

Q. Have they all of the facilities of the national banks, witbHhe exception of 
issning currency?— A. I suppose they have. 
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Q They can loan money and take deposits and discount paper as well as the 
national banks?--A. I think they have all those privileges. 

O Then a national bank has no advantage except the power to issue money?— 


A. ^at is all I know of. ^ ^ v i 

Q. Do you prefer to have that condition of affairs to going back to the old 
State-bank plan?— A. I have alw^s been opposed to the 10 per cent tax on State 
banks. If they want to prohibit State banks, let them come right out and say so, 
and not put a tax on them, because that is what it amounts to. 


Washington, D. C., June 20 , 1899 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. P. H. LOVEJOY, 

Merchant and planter^ Hawkinsville, Oa. 

The commission met at 3.25 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips, presiding. Mr. 
P. H. Love joy, being sworn, testified. The topical plan of inquiry on agriculture 
was followed in the examination of the witness. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston. ) What is your full name?— A. P. H. Love- 
joy, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What business are you engaged in?— A. I am a mer- 
chant and a planter in Georgia. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What is the condition of the fanner and 
farm laborers of Georgia and the South?— A. I think the farmers are in worse 
condition than they have been. They are not prosperous in our section. They 
have been going back for the last 5 or 6 years. My experience in doing business 
with them, and then my experience with my own farm, shows that the conditions 
are not so good as they were years ago. 

Q. Is the condition of the farm laborer improving?— A. The farm laborer can 
not prosper when the farmer can not prosper; it all comes under the same head. 
What the laborer gets he uses daily, and it leaves him without much to go on, 
and then the farmer is not able to help him much. 

Q. What is the custom down there, hired help or crop sharinff?— A. We rent, 
pay wages, and have crop work. We do all. Wo rent to some of them and share 
crops with some, and pay them wages; and I believe the man who gets |6 or $8 a 
month gets more than anybody else. 

Q. Tne wage laborers fare better than the tenants and croppers? — ^A. I think so. 
In the last few years the products have been so cheap that it would hardly pay 
out. For instance, you go halves with the tenant; he furnishes the labor and you 
furnish the land, stock, and provisions to go with it; and his half would not pay 
his part of the expense. 

Q. That being the case, how do the merchants South protect themselves in their 
advances?— A. Take mortgages on their land. 

Q. And you hold the farm responsible for the crop developments?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then when you let the cropper run it on his own hook; how do you protect 
yourself ?— A. We take a mortgage on the cotton corp. 

Q. At what profit on these goods do you sell to these people?— A. Size him up, 
and if he is pretty good, we sejl him pretty cheap; and if he is a hard case, we 
just take what he makes and quit. 

Q. What has led up to this depressed condition of labor and agriculture in the 
South?— A. It seems to me that it is the short prices and old cotton system we 
have been running in the South. When I bought cotton at 8 and 10 cents, it was 
all right; but when cotton goes below 7 cents there is nothing in it for the laborer, 
nor the planter, nor the merchant. The farmer figures his crop to get 10 cents 
for it. It has been this way now for the last 7 or 8 years; when the crop would 
sell it would bring 8 cents; and the next year he would figure for 8 and he would 
get 7; and the next year he would try to make it for 7 and he would get 6 cents; 
and the next year he would try to make it for 6 and would get 5 cents; so that 
just left him flat with the mules and land all mortgaged. Half of the planters 
m our country have mules and lands under mortga^, and they have been so for 
the last 8 or 4 years. These things seem to get worse every year, because the 
products they make will not wy expenses for making them, when they make cot- 
ton for less than 5i^ cents. That is my experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it the superabun^nce of cheap labor that has so 
cheapened labor?— A. 1 think what did it was that the South started poor, and 
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there is nothing else made to bring ready money like cotton. Cotton is a product, 
you know, that will bring ready money every day in the week, and that has 
enabled the fai-mer to get hold of cash. They put forth e^y effort they could 
to make a cotton crop. I think 4-cent prices last year started them out on new 
lines. They are getting so they make provisions at home. 

Q. If there had been only half of the laborers in the cotton States that there are 
there, or have been for some years past, would not cotton have been at a higher 
price?--A. Yes; I believe it would. I believe the labor that we have there must 
be worked some way, and cotton is about the only thing thuy know how to make. 
You may put them to work a farm; but my experience is they can not make 
anything but cotton, because cotton will wait for them. We can take a given 
day and tell him to work out the crop in 3 weeks, but corn, Avheat, and other 
things would not wait; you have got to work them out at the right time. Cotton 
will wait, and you can work it out and it will make. 

Q. Is there not considerable competition by cotton produced in other countries 
in the markets of the world that fixes prices?— A. There i.s some, I guess. I think 
where they do use our cotton competition is not so gr(?at. 

Q. If there were grown only half of the cotton now produced in America, 
would it be a very much higher price in the markets of the world?— A. I 


think so. 

Q. That would be so with anything.— A. Yes; it would, unless being produced 
in other countries to meet the markets of the world on these terms. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Suppose that the United States exported half of the 
cotton to the Eurowan markets that they do to-day, what effect would it have on 
the market price of the world?— A. I believe it would put it up. 

Q. How much, do you think? — A. I do not know. I have not thought on that 
subject 

Q. Do you think it is the overproduction of cotton in the South thrown into 
the foreign markets that keeps the price of cotton down?— A. I do not think that 
is it altogether; I think that speculation has something to do with that. 

Q. Did you ever notice the regular, even condition of the Liverpool market for 
nearly 12 months?— A. Yes; but they do the same thing over there, do they not? 

Q. They sell futures over there and speculate in it the same as we do. You 
can take your Judgment from the fact that they are dealing in cotton three or 
four times more than the product.— A. Yes. 

Q. Would your general Judgment be that out of 20 deals of that sort 19 men 
demt with things they did not have?— A. Yes; no cotton in the warehouse to 
take out. , , 

Q. Do you believe the Liverpool price of (‘otton makes tin* price fr>r the world?— 
A. That was always my understanding. 

Q. Do you know what countries are competing in cotton?— A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If one-half of the cotton crop of America 
were cut off what effect would that have pu the (;otton fabric to Iw worn by the 
world; would it make it scarcer and higher?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether there is a good demand for manufactured goods or 
not?— A. There is a good demand for them. 

Q. Do you charge that to the overpro<luction of cotton?— A. It would not seem 
so. It would reafly work l)oth ways. The raw material i.s going down and the 
manufactured has been goin^ up for the la.st 6 months. 

Q. Then you think there is something wrong about the prices made by that 
Liverpool operation?— A. It would seem to me tliat there was a “ cat in the mill” 
somewhere, but I do not know where it is. 

Q. Supposing the South manufactured itself one-half of the cotton it raises, 
would tnat be addea to the wealth of the South and prosperity of the South?— A. 
Yes. Whenever we have to make a half a crop to get full prices we are not 
benefited. 

Q. My question was this: if wo manufacture in the Sf)uth half of that we pro- 
duce and export the other half, would not that add to the price of raw materifiu?— 
A. I do not know as it would; it would add to the pro8i)erity at home because 
that would leave money with us. 

Q. Do you believe it would enhance the price of cotton in Liverpool if we 
shipped only one-half?— A. Yes; I do. 

(J. (By Representative Bell.) You say it ^s remarkable fact that the price 
remains about the same throughout the year in Liverpool. Is not that the 
strongest indicarion that the same combination fixes the iirice and holds it?— A. 
It seems to me that is the cause or else it would fluctuate wUh otherthings. 

Q. For instance, the combination that fixes the price of white lead— while the 
crude 1^ goes down in price, that will remain the same the year through, 
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because the combination itself fixes it?— A. That is right; cotton is nearly in the 
same fix. 

Q. And then could the manufacturers of cotton goods uphold or fix the price?— 
A. It looks so to me. You take half the dry goods made— you will buy them just 
as the other fellow says. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Do you advance the goods to the cotton raisers on 
credit?— A. Yes. 

Q. What margin do you charge for goods advanced?— A. We generally put a 
pretty good margin on cheap men because we have to take chances on them. 

Q. About how much?— A. About 25 per cent. 

Q. How do you charge what you call good men?— A. We sell good men at 10 
per cent. We settle up what we call “ lepers ” the 1st of September. We aim 
for 10 per cent clear, because you know there is a certain amount of leakage to 
business that no one ever found yet. You can not figure like you can when loan- 
ing money. When you loan money you know what you are doing. When you 
sell ^oods there is a leakage that has to be covered, and which you can not figure, 
and if you do not take care of it you will not last very long. 

(}. Is that the reason why you demand such large margins from the cotton 
raiser?— A. Yes. You see; we take all the risk. You take the good per cent of 
them, we have nothing for collateral except the crop, and if they should fail and 
anything turns up that they do not make a crop, it is a clear loss, and so you see 
we have to figure for the whole crowd to pay it. 

Q. Now, let me understand in regard to this 25 per cent. When you receive 
the invoice for the goods, is this price put on when marking the selling price of the 
goods?— A. We mark the cost price. 

Q. And then do you have also a selling; price?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is this 25 per cent added to the selling price when selling on credit?— A. No, 
it is added to what the goods cost. 

Q. You have various prices, then, in the same store for the same goods?— A. Yes. 
If a man comes in and we make a sale, we always let him know where he stands. 
We tell him we will risk his agreement. We can afford to take some risk. If he 
wants to do it, he has the privilege to take it or let it alone. 

Q. Are the merchants prosperous in the South, as a imle?— A. No, not for the 
last few years. It has been all we could do to tote our customers with the money 
made in ten years. We are toting them with it now. 

Q. You are not making any money.— A. If we keep things balanced up even 
we are doing pretty well. 

Q. Do you keep a general store?— A. Yes. 

Q. You sell dry goods, groceries, and general supplies.— A. Anything from a 
cambiic needle up to a two-horse wagon. 

Q. And this per cent of increase is upon all of the goods you sell?— A. That is, on 
time. We have had this system in the South for the last 30 years. It is bad for 
the merchant and bad for the planter. A good man has to pay for a l^d man’s 
account, which ought not to be. But you can not tell who is a good man ; one may 
be good this year and bad next year. 

Q. Where do you get your bacon and your com and other supplies that you sell 
the cotton raiser?— A, We buy them from the West— buy it from brokers at home. 

Q. And it is not raised in the South?— A. Now, this year we have been doing 
better. Our planters have made some supplies. We have handled a great d^ 
of home-made supplies this year. Wo have Iwught about one car of com t.hiR 
year. As a general thing we handle a great deal of com. 

Q. When you sell corn to the cotton raiser do you sell it at about the same price 
that you would sell it for if you had bought that com in Chicago with freight 
on?-T^A. No; wo are not in that business. We would not have any business long 
if we did that. 

Q. Do you sell the com you buy in G-eorgia at a less price than com you buy 
from the West?— A. No, sir; we generally give the Georgia men the benefit of 
the freight in the price. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is the com equally as good?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How mucm is com worth down in your place now?— 
A. We pay 53 cents. We get 60 cents where we sell it for cash, ana on time 75 
cents a bushel, from which you can get an idea about the difference. 

Q. How much is bacon worth?— A. Bacon costs us about |5.40— I think the last 
we bought. We sell that at 0 cents for the money; on time we put it up any- 
where from 7i to 10 cents. You take the darky and he just “ blows ” in wW he 
gets to-day, and he does not figure for to-morrow at all; and we deiJ a great deal 
with the negro. 
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9 . (By Representative Livingston.) Do you want to say anything about bank 
facilities?— A. You can get plenty of money if you have tne collateral. I think 
the ten ner cent tax on State banks ought to be repealed. * 

Q. What collateral, personalty, generally?— -A. Yes; that is about all you can 
use; personal security. Those national banks will not take mortgages on land, 
youlmow. It is too slow a process. You can not get your money out of it soon 
enough. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you refer to local banks as well as national 
banks?— A. Yes; all of them. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Farmers really do not borrow money, as 
a rule?— A. No. 

Q. How do they get supplies?— A. Through merchants. 

Q. And the mercnants?- A. Through the banks. 

Q. And where do the local banks get their money?— A. New York. 

Q. And where does New York get it?— A. Usually it is from the Treasury here. 
Q. A great deal of it United States money on deposit?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any remedies to suggest about the condition of the fanner and 
laborer down South?— A. I can not see any chance for them, unless they change 
the process of farming or get easier money, because they pay bx) much per cent; 
the farmers are paying too big per cent for what they do. W hile I am one of the 
gang charging them, it works a hardship on the merchant; it puts the farmers in 
shape that they can not pay it. and wherever they are behind that leaves the 
merchant behind. If you strike a year when the product brings a good price, 
everything lies easy, but if you strike two or three years that it does not, we all 
feel it. 

Q. Are the farmers in that .section of the country able to switch right around 
ana diversify?— A. Np. You must take it by de^ees. You can not jump right 
out of all cotton system and go into the other. They have not the means to do it 
with, and they must have help. The cotton crop is the only thing they can get 
ready money for in our section. 

Q. Why do you not take com and wheat and products of that kind?— A. We 
have no market there for it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If you had a market, you would have noway of 
storing the wheat and com, or anything like that?— A. No; and then they can not 
make enough com and wheat there to the acre to make it interesting to go in it. 
Ten or 15 bushels of com is a g(x>d crop in our country. That is the reason why 
we stick to cotton. Our average crop of com is not over 10 bushels. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Wliat do you make in wheat?— A. Five to 10 
bushels. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the reason of these small crops in your sec- 
tion?— A. You can not put as much on the land. I noticed on this trip that com 
is all 2 or S feet apart. We have to put ours farther apart. 

Q. (By Repre.sentative Bell.) What do you make or oats?— A. We make any- 
where from 4 to 50 bushels, owing to how the land is manured and fertilized. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are working that land now with fertilizers?— A. 
A small amount of fertilizer; that is all that it gets. 

. Q. (By Representative Bell.) How much hay?— A. We never gather much 
hay; but our land will make alxuit 1 or 2 tons i)er acre. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You use grass down there?— A. Yes; the 
grass crop is worth more than the garden crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What kind of grass, Bemuda?— A. Yes, that is the 
best; out the grass that grows there mostlj is crab grass and crow-foot grft«« 

Q. (By Mr. l^iLLiPS.) Can you grow timothy and clover?— A. No; it will not 
grow. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What crop do you grow for fertilizers?— A. The 
pea crop, and then cotton seed, you know, is a great fertilizer. 

Q. You can rotate the cowpea.— A. Yes, the cowpea is a fine fertilizer for our 
countiy. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have to come to this country for 
goodsr— A. Yes. 

Q^(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the cotton crop an exhaustive crop for that soil?— 

Q. Does the cotton crop return anything to the soil at all?— A. Very little; but 
it does not take anything away from it. The seed is one of the best fertilizers we 
have. 

Q. Is there a general impoverishment in yonr section of ueoygia becanse of its 
having been croppd for a great many years?— A. It is owing to how it is cropped; 
if the crop is fertilized and rotated it builds it up every year. 
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Q. Have you much worn-out land down there?— A. A great deal of it. 

Q. Sometning like Virrinia and Maryland?— A. Yes; b^n cropped to death. 

Q. Was not &at one of the great reasons and the cause for putting in fertil- 
iaers — ^the imj^verished soil? — A. Yes. 

Q. And it ruins the soil; in fact, it takes everything from the soil and returns 
nothing to it?— A. That is it; and they use commercial fertilizer because it is 
easier to handle and to get better and quicker results; but I believe if the farmers 
would put the same amount of money into making a fertilizer that they put into 
the commercial fertilizer it would build the land up better and make better crops, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Are you a member of the board of education?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. About what is your usual school term for the year?— A. Ten months, 

Q. What per cent of your school children attend your schools?— A. I reckon 75 
per cent of them. 

Q. Ten months is the term in the country or city?— A. In the city. In the 
country schools it is 6 months now. It was 6 up to this year. 

Q. Are your school facilities good?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have good teachers?— A. Yes; we get the best teachers we can get. 

Cj. The whites and blacks have equal advantages, except separate schools?— A. 
Yes; we try and give them good teachers. 

Q. What degree of efficiency do they reach in education?— A. Well, on some 
lines the darky will go right along up with the white children, but in other lines 
he is off. 

Q. Can you state the lines?— A, In writing and reading and memorizing he is 
all ri^t, but on figures, or anything in that line, he is off. 

Q. Have you a sufficient number of white children in the country to organize 
good schools?— A. Yes. We have very good schools over the country. 

Q. What become of your white children when they grow up on the farm?— A. 
Most of them drift away from the farm. Some go to towns and hunt jobs, and 
things like that. We need them educated on diflcerent lines. 

Q. Do the farm boys, after getting an education, remain on the farm, as a 
rule?— A. No; not if they can get off. 

Q. Is there a good field for the intelligent farm boy to look after the farm?— A. 
There is not much room for them in the farming interests there. They can not 
see money enough in it; they want to drift out into something better. If a boy 
has any move in him he wants something better. 

Q. Who does the work on the farm in your section of the State?— A. The 
clarKy and white man. 

Q. What proportion of the whites work on the farm?— A. I reckon 25 per cent. 

Q. How do the colored and white people compare in efficiency?— A. The white 
follow that works for daily or monthly wages is no good. There is no more move 
in him than in the darky. 

Q. He would not make a good farmer?— A. The majority of them would not. 
The negro feels like he wants to look up to somebody if he does much; if not, he 
is not going to do much. Take one of those fellows— the negro feels he is about 
as big a man as the white fellow. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent, you say, of the work is done by the white man; is that 
about the proportion of the population?— A. I think not. There are more negroes, 
according to the population, that work on the farm than white people. 

Q. Are the young white men able to manage improved farm machinery? — A. 
Some of them are. They are more apt to learn it. 

Q. What class of labor-saving machinery do you use in your locality?- A. I do 
not use much of any kind. 

S . Do you sell farm machinery?— A. No; nothing more than wagons. 

. You have drills for nutting in your cotton?— A. Yes; we have what we call 
the cotton planter; we sen those. 

Q. Do you have plows, and what kinds are they?— A. Well, all kinds of plows 
that we use. 

Q. Do you have sulky plows for your cotton?— A. No; there are very few in our 
county. 

Q. What kind of plows do you use?— A. Use the common Dixie and a common 
iron stock. 

S . And the single stock?— A. Single stock. 

. You do not raise wheat enough to use binders, then?— A. Yes; they use 
some few. 


Agricultural Society). 
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The Vice-Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. We have some trouble with our white people. We have not been 
educated on that line. We are deficient in mechanical 4)ducation. We have a 
few reapers and binders in our country, but when they get out of fix we do not 
know how to fix them, It was not very long ago that I heard a man speaking 
about a reaper jfnd binder that was sent to his station, and there was not a man 
in the whole country that knew how to put it up. I saw a man that lost his oat 
crop last year because his reaper got out of fix, and while he was fixing it his oats 
fell down. We are very deficient in that kind of educatifyn. I used to have a lot 
of improved machinery, but I do not use much now. I cut all my oats with a 
cradle. I am deficient in it myself, and I have not anybody on my whole planta- 
tion that knows anything about it. If my machinery gets out or fix and I want 
it fixed, I must send away off to get a man to come and fix it, and he is very unre- 
liable about getting there. We need that kind of education very greatly. 

Repr(‘sentative Bell. Mr. Brown, is not labor at a cost of $8 a month cheaper 
than machine.s? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I argue that, too. I say I can take my hands in the neigh- 
borhood there— for instance. I give my cradlers, as I figiire it, $l a day and feed 
them. When I cut oats, if I have 100 acres of oats I want five or six men; if I 
have 200, 1 want to double up; and if I have 400, 1 double up, and keep doubling up. 
Representative Bell. It i.s really Gheax)er, is it not, than the machinery? 

Mr. Brown. I am inclined to think it may be. After I count up the expense 
and the interest, the repairs, and wear and tear, I would just as 8(K)n have 
the negi ‘0 cradlers. There is one thing about it— you can not cut it quite so 
clean, but I try to fix that this way: I let the hogs follow the cradlers, and they 
get what is left. 

Representative Bell. It costs about $1 an acre uith a machine? 

Mr. Brown. I can cut it cheaper than that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) There is one crop, Mr. Lovejoy, that has not had 
much said about it, and that is the fruit crop.— A. (Mr. Lovejoy.) In some parts 
of Georgia they raise a great many peaches— a great deal of fruit. I think in our 
section we do iiot raise much fruit because our lands there, a grt'at many of them, 
are not adapted to the fruit biLsiness. 

Q. Do you raise enough for home consumption?— A. Yes. 

Q. But not for ex|K>rt?— A. No. 

(}. Many of our watermelons come from (veorgia.— A. Well, they raise a great 
many watermelons down through there. 

Q. Do y()u ship watennelons?— A. Oh, yes; but our exiHTiem^e in shipping 
watennelons is that we always have to pav the freight. They draw on us for the 
freight. We can not get anything out of it. The railroad.s knock us out, I think, 
and I can not niulerstand why it is. It costs us t^iuce as much to ship a barrel of 
Irish iMjtatoes from our town to New York as it does to ship them from New 
York to our town. It costs us twice as much to ship them from our place as it 
does to ship them back. 

Q. The railroads have a cheaiwr freight rate from New York?— A. I think it 
must be that way. If we coula get the same freight rate out as we get in, we 
could make those industries pay. 

Q. (By Repre.sentative Beli..) Is it your experience with railroads generally 
that discriminations are made in favor of great commercial centers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ik)es that apply to manufacturing and everything tdse?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you Ijelieve that a country settlement can thrive while that system is in 
vo^e?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is it not your opinion that if the railroad rate bore equally upon every indi- 
vidual and every community, that instead of having great commercial centers 
like New York, Boston, and Chicago, there would lie a great many good small towns 
in all portions of the country, to the great advantage of the l)ody of the country?— 
A. I believe it would, yes. 

Q. Have not your people in Georgia taken that into consideration in looking 
for a remedy for the stagnation of the coimtry?— A. Yes; they have been looking 
into tliat. 

Q. Have yon some recommendation on that line as to railroad transportation— 
to ectualize it?— A. If it were equalized, I think it would be a great benefit to the 
mass of the people. 

Q. Do you believe the country can thrive until it is equalized?— A. No; I do not 
think so. The remedy for that I do not know-how to fix it. 

Q. You say that the freight from your place to the New York market is iust 
about half what it is from New York?— A. It is just about half from New York 
to our place what it is from our place to New York. 
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Q. Is that common to other great commercial centers as well as New York?— • 
A. I think it is in Georgia. 

Q. Do you have in Georgia what are called common points?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You call them competing points?— A. Yes; 
we^ve competing points. 

Q. (By Representative Bell. ) Sometimes charge you more to stop than they do 
to go on, do they not?— A. Yes; oh, yes. I had a steamboat man figuring with 
me the other day; wanted me to ship goods from the West through to Brunswick, 
and then he \fould bring them back on the boat for the same price that he would 
stw off at Hawkinsville. 

Q. Do you think any country can thrive while that system prevails?— A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Following that proposition out a little further, the 
testimony goes to show on this subject that intermediate points, smaller cities 
and towns, are discriminated against because of the advantages given to the 
great commercial centers by the trans^rtation companies. If that oe true, how 
do you account for the fact that during recent years of depression there was 
found in those great commercial centers larger numbers of unemployed and 
greater suffering and privation among the poorer class than was found else- 
where?— A. Well, the common laborer never got anymore out of it; with all that, 
he did not get it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, take the city of Chicago, for instance, because of 
its peculiar location and its shipping advantages, the common laborer of the city 
is not more generally and more permanently employed than were those advan- 
tages not present?— A. Well, they could get the same employment at the same 
wages, and then distribute it more equally among the common people through 
the country. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Do you believe it would improve his condition?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) I want to know, if that particular city or section of 
the country be placed at an advantage over other sections, why he is suffering 
more there than he is elsewhere? — A. It must be his own way of managing, or else 
that he does not get out of it what he ought to have, 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it not true that the lower strata of pop- 
ulation drifts into these largo centers, and that there is always a superabundance 
of them there?— A. Yes; I think that is true. You will find that a fellow comes 
to this country, or goes from the country to the city, quits his home, and will 
work there for less; throw that away just to bo in the city, when he could go into 
the country and get a good job. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Does the discrimination in favor of these great 
commercial centers have a tendency to aggregate a jdethora of people there? — A. 
Yes. 

Necessarily?— A. I think it does. 

And then when business is stagnated they all turn up idle there in a 
dy?— A. Yes. 

Q. If they were distributed over the country would the whole country take 
care of them?— A. Yes; I think it would. 

Q. Can you see any reason why it would not be to the advantage of the laboring 
people, generally, to have a better distribution of the manufacturing and shipping 
industries of the country? — A. I think it would be an advantage to them. It woula 
get them out of such large ci^es. They would get out where there would not be 
so many of them in one body, and they could do better. 

Q. (By Professor Johnson. ) I would like to know whether we can not get aj; the 
cause of the difference in the rates out of your town, as contrast^ with the rates 
into your town. Can you tell us whether you have competition, or more than one 
road in shipping from your place?— A, We have two roads, but they are under the 
same management. It is the Central and Southern system. 

Q. They are under one management?— A. Well, they are not claimed to be, but 
we know they are; yes. 

Q. Then you practically do not have competition?— A. Only our little boats 
there: they Keep us in line when we can run them. 

Q. Do the boats go direct to New York and NorUiem points?— A. No; they can 
carry them to Brunswick and there meet a line of steamers that carry them east 
or west. 

Q. Then you do have some competition?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether these two agencies, water and rail, c 
«h other?— A. Yes; we have a line tl 
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Q. Do you ever get lower rates because of that competition?— A. Yea. 

Q. Still you say, in general, your rates are twice as much to New York as they 
are from New York?— A. From New York to our place they are cheaper than they 
are from our place to New York. 

Q. Now, can you tell ns whether the freight that comes to your town from New 
York, Boston, ox Philadelphia is confined to one road, or whether that freight 
leaving those cities is adjusted l)etween a larger number of roads?— A. They have 
it adjusted between the different roads, I guess. 

Q. Then it is probably the competition at these great cgnters that gives you the 
low rate in, whereas the absence of competition accounts for the high rate out?— 
A. Yes. What I was trying to get at was that such a state of affairs kept our 
farmers back ffom raising pro<luct8 there, such as potatoes and things like that. 
They could not meet the market; the freight would keep them out— knock them 
out; they could not make anything out of it. 

Q. Can you tell the commission how a consignment of watermelon.s from your 
town would reach Philadelphia, or any typical cargo from your town to any other 
Northern seaport town? Would it be shipped direct from your town on the bill of 
lading to Boston c»r New York or Philadelphia, or would it he shipped to some 
given shipping point and then billed to the point of destination?— A. I think they 
would bill it right through. 

Q. Have you considered the liest way to secure to your local town the rates that 
are secured by the large competitive centers?— A. I havi^ always been interested 
in this. We ship more goods in than we do out. 

Q. How do you think the United States Goveninient. for instaiujc, could give 
you the advantages which your town does not jK)ss(,‘ss because of its ]>hy8ical sit- 
uation?— A. I do not think they could do it. I think it is left with the railroads. 

Q. Of course you would not advocate the fixing of the rates by the Govern- 
ment?— A. No; I do not think that would do it. I think that the commission 
looks after it, and that is about as good shape as you Ctin get that in. 

Q. ( By Representative Betx. ) Y our commission can not look af t(?r that beyond 
your State line?— A. Is not there a national commission that looks after it? 


Washington, D. C., JuneJi, isou. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANKLIN DYE. 

Secretary of the State Board of Atjrieidtnre of AVtc Jersey. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m.. Second Vic(*-Chainnan Gardner presiding. 
Mr. Franklin Dye was sworn as a witness on the subject of agriculture. The 
topical plan of inquiry on agriculture wa.s followed. 

Q. (Bpr Representative Gardner.) You may state your name, residence, and 
occupation.— A. Franklin Dye; Trenton, N, J. ; I am swretary of the State board 
of ag^culture of New Jersey. 

Q. How long have you lieen (ronnected with the State board of agriculture and 
other agricultural or^nizations in New Jersey?— A. With the State Iward about 
ISyears. 

Q. And previous to that time?— A. On the farm and c*oniuH!ted with hx^al farm- 
ers^ conizations; farmer all iny lift? until recently. 

Q. Have you anything to say on the subject of tue increase or decrease in num- 
ber employ^ in agricultural lalior in the several States during the past 50 years?— 
A. In New Jersey, with the increase of manufacturing interests, railroaa build- 
ing, etc., there has been a steady decrease in fanii laljorers, particularly of the 
native. 

Q. And the cause of that; are there less acres tilled than in former times in 
New Jersey?— A. Do you mean that question as a cause for the decrease of 
laborers? 

Q. Yes.— A. No; I do not think there is less acreage, but the manufacturing 
interests and railroad building and such other public enterprises have drawn the 
laborers away from the farm, in my judgment. 

Q. They have drawn the laborers away fronS the farm, but if the acres are tilled 
it mnst require the labor to till them. What does machinery have to do with 
it?— A. Improved machinery has lightened labor; transferred the heavier portions 
to the horse. ' It has also decreased the demand for certain kinds of labor. 
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Q. Has the price for agricultural labor decreased in New Jersey, taking a long 
penod together?— A. No; not taking a long period together. It is higher than it 
was at the time your inquiry starts nere-4o to 60 years ago. I remember then 
men were hired by my father— the best of men— for $150 a year and board. I would 
be glad to pay such a man $300 now. 

Q. That was true, was it not, at any time prior to the civil war?— A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. Well, question 3, comparative condition of those so engaged.— A. That 
question is a little vague. It it refers to those who have left farm labor for some 
other, they are no better off; if to the condition of those now working on the 
farms, they are better off than were similar workmen 50 years ago. Hours are 
shorter and machinery has relieved them of the more trying parts of farm work. 

Q. What is the comparative condition of those engaged in agricultural labor 
now and 25 years ago?— A. They are as well off, and I think better off, for the 
reasons I have suggested. They also have more of the conveniences and com- 
forts of modem home life. 

Q. Has there been a shortening of hours? — ^A. The hours are shortened very 
materially. The 10-hour system in the cities has had a tendency to compel that 
to a certain extent, particularly in the vicinity of the cities, where the whistle 
blows and they can hear it. Improved machinery has decreased the demand for 
certain kinds of work at certain periods of the year, as for men to do mowing 
and reaping during hay and grain harvesting. It has not decreased the price for 
labor. 

Q. Under former conditions it was necessary to employ more men on the farm 
and for longer hours, was it not, during harvest time?— A. Yes: the neighborhood 
was scoured by the loading fanners for help; and it was usual to begin work on the 
farm before sunrise, if possible, and work on until, very late. As to the causes 
of irregularity of employment, I will say: The general farmer does not require 
steady help, as he has little to do after the crops are gathered in the fall until the 
next season opens. With dairy farmers, workmen are required throughout the 
entire year. I think that is one cause of the irregularity of employment of 
tlie farm lalwrer. On the part of laboring men, most of such as are available 
for farm help now, there is an ever-present desire to see new places, try new 
employers and, perchance, strike a better bargain. The migratory character of 
farm labor decreases its efficiency. I think this cause of irregulanty is twofold; 
not only caused by the character of the farm work, but caused by the character 
of the laborer himself— not willing to stay. I have had that experience right 
along with men on the fann, 

Q. Is it true generally in New Jersey that farm labor migi'ates from the South 
in the spring that is determined to return in the fall? — A. To a certain extent, 
yes. There is more in the southern counties than in the northern. They are 
employing Southeni help in Gloucester and surrounding counties, and they expect 
to go back. Farmers now must usually go to the cities and towns for extra help 
in busy seasons. Formerly this was to be had from among the owners of smau 
farms and the poorer families whose sons and tlaughters were ever ready to earn 
a little money in this way. The latter were, as a rule, much more capable and 
efficient than the fonner. The native help that could then be hired was ^tter 
than wo can now pick up in the towns ana cities; no (luestion about that. 

Q. Can yon give the hours of labor in the different agricultural pursuits?— A. 
Farm help is usually expected to work a day ” whether hired by the year or by 
the day; but a day is much slmrter on the farm than formerly, and few men will 
average 10 hours of solid work each day. I have often wished I could reduce to 
a method work on the farm so that we could have a system of hours, ^mo 
laborers have so many occasions to stop, loiter, and fool around, that they do not 
do 10 hours’ work, usually. 

Q. Do you know whether in New Jersey, generally, there is a difficulty in getting 
men to work on the farm in the most advantageous hours? In other words, if a 
man works on a farm 10 hours, does he or does he not insist upon putting in those 
10 hours' while the sun is up instead of at a time when it may be ixU^itely more 
advantageous to the crop, when a major part of it should be done outside of the 
hottest part of thd day?— A. Yes; that is true. The 10 hours must be day hours. 

Q. And is it not true that the system of putting in a “ day” during the day is 
at times of very jweat disadvantage to the crop, particularly in dry, hot times 
like we have had this month of June?— A, That is true, and it is also true in hay- 
ing and harvest time. By a little extra exertion— for instance, another half-hour *8 
work in the evening might bring in a heavy load of hay, if the weather is threaten- 
ing— but no, they must stop, and to-merrow that hay must be db^n out 8**^' 
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dried, and it will take a good part of the forenoon to get it ready to come in again. 
They ignore the advantage to the farmer, and to themselves even. 

Q. It would be a very great advantage in many instances if the farm day were 
maide from 6 to 1 1 and 2.80 to 7.30, would it not?— A. That ts a question the fanners 
will have to meet. I will refer to that a little later. As to tne average number 
of days employe^l in the year, that is difficult to come at, because some men are 
hired for tne year and expect to work a whole year; others are hired for 9 months; 
others are hired by the day. Those who are hired for the year expect to work 
every day for the whole year, except holidays, usually. 

Q. With your permission, we will pass to No. 8— ‘‘T^mdency of agricultural 
labor to seek other emplojunent; causes and remedies.”— A. Th(?re is and has been 
a tendency to h?ave the farm and .seek other employment. The causes, it occurs 
to me, are hope of la^er and better wages and fewer hours per day and desire for 
social intercourse. The latter amilies to the female members of the laboring man’s 
family equally with the men. They desire to get together and spend the hours 
idter 6 o'clock in s<H-ial intercourse. The rtunedy — give steady or ull-the-year 
work, equivalent to 10 hours, whether working early, as in the dairy, or late in the 
day, from any cause. There come.s in your point of a minute ago, Mr. Gardner. 
It would .seem necessary to divide it, and, where a man is in tlie dairy business, 
for e.xample, and in harvesting and other work, to liave a set of men ready to take 
the work up early in the morning and others who would be willing to work late 
in the evening, of else give tliom a longer interval in the middle of the day, wh(*n 
they can rest. For years I was in the dairy business and liad to get up at 4 o'clock 
in the morning and get my milk off to the city, Sunday and week days, rain or 
shine. If you put a liired man on that work and expect him to work from 4 
o’clock in the morning to 7 o’clock in the evening, he is not going to do it. He 
should not be expected to do it, unless ho has extra pay. I do not know any other 
remedy than that. 

Q. Do you think the character of the work causes a desire in young people to 
leave the fann, without regard to the number of liours or th(? pay?— A. Yes; 
there is such a feeling, I have no doubt. That obtains among fanners’ .sons who 
are leaving the farm and, it may be*, to a certain (*xtent among laboring men and 
particularly young men who want to get .something that is a little cleaner and 
where they can be a little more fixed up." 

Q. And even more so, perhaps, among tlie young women?— A. I think so. 

As to daily, w(*ekly, monthly, or yearly payment: Few men would bi* able or 
willing to work for a whole year without receiving anytliing on account. It is 
largely a (piestion of agreement. I lK*lieve there is a greater tend(‘ncy among 
fanners to pay oftener than a few years ago— 4*ven weekly. This is to satisfy the 
demands and necessities of working men. 

As to the maximum wages, and minimum: Where men hoard themselves, $25 
to $30 a month, and usually a lionse and garden; wheri^ they are hoarded, $12 to 
$18 per month, according to the character of the men— according to their ability 
to work. This includes lodging, and somhtimes washing and lumiding. In har- 
vest time $2 to $2..50 a day an«l board; ordinary farm work, 75 cents to $1 a day, 
that is, for day work. Market gardening and truck farming and dairying com- 
mand a little higher wages, I l)elieve. I tliink that is about right. 

Q. The store-order system does not prevail at all among your agiiculturists, 
does it?- A. No. Sometimes fann iwoduce— butter, flour, eggs, etc.— are taken in 
part payment. 

Q. As to tenant houses and tenant-house allowances.— A. Tenant houses are 
falling down in many neighbirbxxls for want of use. Tlu?y used to lx? fixtures 
of the farm, and men would stay all the year and work, but that is changing. 

Q. How as to crop sharing, partnership, and tenancy?— A. Where farms are let 
“ on shares,” crops are divided asjK?r Hgre<?raent. This is strictly partnership 
farminfi^. Where farms an? rented, the tenant u.sually lias full control, within 
the linntations of the agre<?ment. He is sole proprietor of the farm and pays a 
money rent and certain privileges. 

Q. The old method of crop sharing A. I have tried that myself; it is not, 

as a rule, so satisfactory as tenant farming. 

Q. Loans to tenants, liens on growing crops or prospective crops; extent of; 
effect of. The system of loans to tenants does not prevail in New Jer8(3y, does 
it?— A. No; that is in the West, not here. As to the desirability^ of it— I think 
the history out there shows. In the middle Wh.st and in California, I lielieve, the 
banks will advance money and start a man on a farm. There^seems to be a ten- 
dency on the part of the immigrant, esxx?cially, to start on« farm, and the bank 
advances liim money. If he has good luck, he is all right; if he has a dry season, 
it is bad for him and bad for the bank. 
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Q. What is the character of immigration to the farm in New Jersey, or is there 
any of it?— A. We have. It is confined mostly to Hungarians, Swedes, and Ger- 
mans. I think these, more than any other nationality, take to farm life. 

Q. Character?— A. The moral character of the foreigner has to be discovered. 
The farm laborer of years ago was generally known. To-day he is usually a new 
man each year, and sometimes several times in a year. 

Q. Are they settling in New Jersey and becoming pronrietors?— A. Yes, they 
are doing that in proximity to our larger cities, around New York and Philadel- 
phia; going into market gardening on a small scale. Of course you are familiar 
with the Jewish settlement in the southern part of the State; that is a colonization, 
Q. (By Senator Mallouy.) Wliat has been your observation as to their moral 
character, as a rule?— A. 1 think they imiirove as they settle and mingle with 
our people. 

Q. When they first come in among your farmers in New Jersey .for the pur- 
pose of working on the farms, do you observe that there is any difference between 
them as a moral, quiet, and orderly iieople, and Americans, or any other nation- 
ality you have not mentioned?— A. Perhaps not generally, but, as I say, the char- 
acter has to bo discovered. They are strangers; we do not know them. They 
come and apwar all right, but in some cases they are very disappointing. 

Q. Nevertheless there is a comparison to be drawn mobably. I understand you 
to say, that remains to be dis(*overed hereafter? — A. I said their moral character 
would have to be discovered in each case. I do not know the character of these 

g entlemen i)i’es(int here. I lu’esunie they are all first-rate fellows, but if I got 
etter accpiainted with them I might find some fiiiilts, and they might ^d some 
in me. We may take a man on the farm who is a foreigner, a stranger, and from 
his daily work and appearances he seems to l)e all right. 

, Q. I am not speaking of those men that (;ome to yon to-day, but in the past, 
men of that class you have had experience with. How do they class as quiet, 
industrious peopk^?— A. They compare favorably. Immigrants of 60, or even 40, 
years ago were a better addition to our population than are those of the present. 
It would be very much better, however, for a man to settle dowm to a business 
and bec.ome efficient in it. The farm needs such lalwrers to-day. I have had 
that ve^ experience, and I know from the remarks of other men that farm labor 
is not efficient: and if tliese foreigners are going to take up farming in this coun- 
try and will stick to it, it will be much Ixdter for them and for the farming 
interests. Manufacturers look for efficiency, and a man can not go into a factory 
and take up any certain lino of work unless he knows it, and we ought to look for 
the same efficiency on the farm, but as a rule we do not get it. If a man can not 
get work at anything else he goes to the farm. 

Q, And the farmer has to t(‘ach him what his duties are?— A. Has to teach him, 
and whem ho has leanied he usually goes; very frequently goes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Percentage of literacy as compared with 
the American farmer? — A. I do not think we ought to compare them m the lump 
with our American-born j)eople, laboring men if you choose. Some of them 
compare very favorably ^vlth our home people. The great majority, I think, are 
very illiterate. Foreij^(?rs coming to us now do not represent average European 
intelligence. They are peasants, (umiing from the lower strata of European 
society, and the illiteracy among our foreign-born population is 38 per cent greater 
than among the native whites. 

Q. Is the tendency to colqnize, manifest among these i)eople, in your part of 
New Jersey?— A. Not outside of the Jewish settlements. 

Q. Do you happen to know anything about it in the neighborhood of Haxn- 
monton?— A. Yes, I have been there, and have been to the Woodbine settlement. 

Q. Is it true in New Jersey that wherever there has l)een an opportunity to get 
lands cheaply the Italian laborers brought in to pick fruit and do like things 
have begun to get hold of the land— have colonized and gone into that business 
and almost monopolized it in that locality?— A. I think that is true. Lands that 
were considered as barren a few years ago are being utilized and turned into 
productivity for these crops which yon have indicated. We have sever^ colo- 
nies in the southern part of the State— the Jewish settlement at Woodbine, as 
well as several others — and they are doing fairly well. 

Q. Is it tnio that where the attempt has been made to colonize the foreigner In 
New Jersey systematically and with outside aid the progress has been less rapid 
than where these people have simply gone in themselves and colonized, by force 
of the circumstances, of their own desires?— A. I think, on general principles, 
that is true. I have not investigated it particularly. The fact of certain astdst- ; 
ance all the time from outside sources will have a tendency usually to lead a man* 
to comparative indolence. The system of colonization in genersd i do not think 
is best for the country. 
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Q. What I mean is this, more particularly: Where the Americans settle and 
start some particular sort of agriculture— as, for instance^, fruit culture at Ham- 
monton— and they get it so far advanced that they get special railroad facilities, 
with their schools and churches and all that sort of thing, and they have to 
employ the foreign labor to help them pick and handle the stuff, in such case do 
the foreigners show a tendency to colonize and take the business they have come 
to assist with? And if that be true, is it true that they anywhere show a disposi- 
tion to found a place of their own? Is it not the tende;jcy always to take that 
which has already been created?— A. Yes; I do not know but there is such a 
tendency to create a similar industry of their owui. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you Iniow of the success or nonsuccess of the Jew- 
ish settlements in southern New Jersey?— A. In general, I may say th^ are suc- 
ceeding. Their progress has been somewhat slow. They have had difficulties to 
contend with— very great difficulties— but I think they have overcome them. 

<^What was it mainly, agriculture or manufactures?— A. (Chiefly agi-iculture. 
In Woodbine, for example, a man settles on 10 acres of ground, and to help him a 
little house is built, and provision is made for the cultivation of the gi’ound and 
the growing of certain crops. The understanding is that if he is industilouH and 
makes a little money that proiierty will be his at a certain stipulated price in the 
near future. 

Q. What county are they located in?— A. Capo May chiefly. 

Q. What is the extent of lands that they stdtlo on?— A. In the different colonies? 
Q. Yes.— A. I could not tell you. Several liiindred acres in each settlement, 
aggregating thousands of acres. 

Q. You spoke of the transient help, foreign-born lalKirers and others; do you 
find usually among that class of immigi-ants men who have had experience in 
agriculture in the countries they came from?— A. It varies. Wo have some wdio 
have had experience in the countries they came from; the Swedes and Gennuns 
more, I think, than the Hungarians. 

Q. Does that come from the fact that in Scandinavia there are more small 
farms tlian in any other nation in Europe?— A. It may be so. I have not thought 
of the cause of it at all. The German farmers ari) generally considered to be a 
thrifty people at home. They are industrious. 

Q. Mainly, then, the foreign-born help in New Jersey are merely laborers \vith- 
out any exiJerience in agriculture whatever?— A. No, I could not say that, (except 
a certain per cent of them. I have in mind now Germans who caim* to our State 
years ago. They were industrious, worked for so much a month, and siived their 
money. There are scores of that kind of men. Th(;y own property now. They 
are good citizens. But I do not recollect any Hungarians of that class. 

Q. Are there opportunities in New England or New Jersey for a foreigner who 
has some knowleage of agriculture and some means, to establish a little home 
there? Are the opportunities of your State of such character as to invite that 
class of immiCTation?— A. Yes, very emphatically; for tlie reasoii that our lands 
have decreased in value from former valuations, so that in mimerouM cases the 
properties can be bought for the value of the impnivements on them. That is so 
throughout the whole State, and I know it is measurably true in New England 
also. 

Q. What is the effect of immigration on American agriculture as to New Jer- 
sey?— A. It has been indirectly against it in the Efist. Uiiwarrantped and unjust 
inducements to foreign immiCTatioii and the unfair (unfair to the pcjople at large), 
iidmost ^atuitous, disposal of our public lands, l>f>tn to immigrants and railroad 
comimmes, has enormously increased agricultural productions. With this came, 
as a part of it, exceptionaUy low freight rates to the seaboard, and farmers in the 
older States have had to meet this competition. The result has lieeu that for 
years they have grown some of their crops at a loss. Small wonder that the busi- 
ness hM been dragging. Now, the effect of this immigration has not l»een , in New 
Jersey, directly apparent, but indirectly it has, because, as I say, the West has 
been t^en up, ana productions have been so enormously increased and brought 
to the seaboard at so low a freight rate that we were driven to the wall. It is a 
fact that a bushel of wheat in Dakota is just as near New York as a bnshel in 
South New Jersey, so far as freight is concerned. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Have yon any suggestion as to the regula- 
tion of immigration?— A. Well, I surest that, as we are Just beginning to recover 
from this depr^on, the tide of immigration should he greatly restricted, at least 
for a time. There are enough laborers here now for our W(«*k and for years to 
come. Let these have it and the labor problem will soon settle itself. If any 
are admitted let them have intelligence and capital, so as to be a help and not a 
hindrance and burden to the State. Stop the oiiemug up of new lands for at least 
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36 years to come, and, incidentally, irrigate no land, except for Government pur- 
poses, at public expense; let the States attend to that. All that will help. 

Q. (By Mr.PARQUHAR.) Your test of immigration would be restrictive meas- 
ures with reference to the character and education of the immigrant, and social 
standing, and to his having a sum of money to take care of him8elf?--A. Yes; I 
think that would be fair. It would be well to take care of our people. There are 
so many here now dependent on labor that it seems an injustice to bring others 
to conapete with them. 

Q. Under our treaty obligations with all foreign powers, how could the United 
States frame a law, unless they abrogated these treaties, to make these restric- 
tions?— A. But you remember, no doubt, that, as I suggested, unwarranted 
inducements were thi-own out right after the war. The railroad companies, when 
they got the public lands, put their agents on the Continent and advertised, and 
the steamship companies cooperated and brought these immigrants here, as yon 
know, and our Western lands were taken up. We used to sing it as one of our 
popular songs. I remember a song on this subject of about forty years ago, the 
chorus of which was: 

“ Come along, come along— make no delay, 

Come from every nation, come from every way; 

Our lands, they are broad enough, don’t be alarmed, 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.” 

Q. Colored labor — extent of. — A. In some localities that is on the increase. 
They come from the Southern States, and I think it would be well for both North 
and South if that could be encouraged, both for the housework and for the farm. 
It is a great trouble to get domestic help, as you know. Young girls will go in 
the store and work in the factory, but they won’t work in the kitchen. If wo can 
get these colored people from the South to go up there and work as they are repre- 
sented to do in the South, it would bo a great help. The majority of our help 
now is white, and mostly foreign. 

Q. Do you know, or not, that as soon as you get the colored girl from the South 
to the Northern kitchen that she comes in contact with the colored people of the 
North, and inside of 3 months will be demanding more wages than the store 
girl gets in a great many cases?— A. Is not that true also of foreign help? You 
get one of any nationality and she will soon be initiated and demand a higher 
price. It is tru(>, as you suggest, no doubt, about the colored girl from the South, 
and yet 1 have known of cases where they have worked steadily for 3 years, and 
then they must go South and see their friends. 

Q. What liave you to say as to the school age of children?— A. We nm from 5 
to 18 years in Now Jersey; I believe that is the school age. 

Q. What about the sufficiency of the public school facilities in New Jersey? — 
A. Any growing demand for increased facilities is usually i)romptly mot; that is 
to say, we are trying to keep up with the demand. 

Q. You do not think there is any lack of school facilities in the agricultural 
districts of New Jersey?— A. No, I do not. 

Q. What is the iKircentage enrolled?— A. That I have not. I think, though, 
our school census takers usually get all of school age. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do we understand that you have a compulsory edu- 
cation law in New Jersey— a truant law?— A. Yes. Under that law children 
between the ages of 7 and IS years are oblig(‘d to go to school at least 20 weeks 
each year, but the law is not enforced as it might ft, not to the letter. 

Q. If it was enforced what would bo the result?— A. They would have to go to 
scho 1 so many weeks in the year unless they were sick or were being taught 
elsewhere. 

Q. Not during the full term?— A. No, I think not. I have not looked it up, but 
I think that while from 6 to 18 is the school age the compulsory featoe does not 
go beyond 16. Sometimes the earnings of the children in the factory or some 
other industry overcome the law, ana they do not get all the education they 
ought to have. 

Q. (^ Representative Gardner.) The fact is, the compulsory education law is 
enforced by the local authorities in the different towns and cities in the State^ 
and the rigor or laxity with which it is enforced depends largely upon locad 
sentiment?--A. Yes, largely 

Q. ^ so far as you know, it is pretty generally enforced?— A. Not as well as it 
should be. 

Q. to the adaptation of the public school curriculum to the needs of tht 
{^cultural people, what have you to say?— A. The curriculum as now estah^ 
lished in our public schools does not demand a knowledge of the principles of 
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agriculture on the part of the teacher. This makes it impossible for the pupil 
to secure training in those branches of knowledge so essential to his life work, if 
he expects to follow the farm. It would be a great gain. were teachers qualified 
and required to give instruction in the elementary principles that underlie agri- 
cultural practice. Indeed, such knowledge would bo of advantage to all pupils. 
We have had a^'ommittee from our State board of agriculture confer with the 
State board of etlucation, calling attention to this fact. State normal school 
pupils who expect to become teachers are required to study chemistry to a cer- 
tain extent, and botany, etc., yet the technical underling principles of agricul- 
ture are not touched. Such knowledge would be of aavantage to all, because we 
find there is a temlency on the part oi nearly everybody who succeeds in nearly 
every other business to go back to the farm, and even city and town people have 
a yard, a garden, or a tree and want to know how to deal with them, and if these 
principles were taught somewhat in the school it would help them. Your ques- 
tion suggests a remark made by Prof. Austin E. Apgar. He said: “A pupil from 
one of the leading schools of this State recently came to enter the normal, and as 
she had studied and been graduated from the subject of botany, she wished to be 
excused from taking it again in our 8ch<K)l. When (jnestiont'd, she stated that 
they had never had a plant, or part of a plant, in the class during the whole course. ” 
Speaking to the State Board or Agriculture, he further said: “ Insist that some of 
the time in your schools be devoted to nature and natural things. Insist that the 
plants, their organs and the office of these organs, are subjects as worthy of study 
as cube root and the purchase and sale of stocks. Insist that the tnlucation of the 
eye to see things and of the mind to comprehend these things is as important as 
parsing; that a portion of the time devoted to th(; study of the rivers of Africa be 
dven to the study of the trees of your neighborhood: that the three great king- 
doms of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral, shall at least have a few i)eriod8 
of the school course devoted to their study.*’ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any agricultural or industrial college in 
the State of New Jersey?— A. We have an agricultural college at New Brans- 
wick, under the Morrill Act. 

Q. Is that exclusively an agricultural college, or what are the branches?— A. 
Agriculture and the mechanical art.^: that is what the ch.arter calls for. The 
pupils take a course in agi-iculture and the m(*chanical arts. In our State, of those 
who have graduated a very small per cent goes from the collt'go to the farm. I 
understand in North Carolina a great majority, about 1)0 per cent, of their gradu- 
ates return to the farm. 

Q. Is it not the general opinion that these colleges and industrial schools have 
been the real foundation of bettering farming in America?— A. Yes: that is true. 
You know it was about 1840 that Liebig took up the (uiestion of agricultural 
chemist!*)'. We had nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, but did not know the 
value of either. Chemistiy' has taken hold of the agiicultural (piestion and dis- 
covered what each crop is in need of. And of course the ajmcultural colleges 
have taken up the work of Liebig and enlarge<l it, and by thofr bulletins have 
brought it down to the farmer, and if he will read and attend he can be benefite<l. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the ignorance of chemistry of the soil and the rotation 
of crops is the cause of the imiioverishment of the United States land to-day?— 
A. Knowledge of the chemistry of the soil, the plant food that is in the soil, and 
the requirements of the soil is essential knowledge. I have found that tmo in our 
intermediate West, in Illinois, in Iowa, and other States; continual growing of 
one crop, exhausts all the plant food in the soil that that crop reciuires and the 
yield is reduce<l, 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) If agricultural chemistry had done what 
we claim for it and discovered the elements of plant food, so that we can return 
them to the soil, would not all the detrimental effects of continual cropping of 
one plant be overcome?- A. Laws and Gilbert have been carrying on such experi- 
ments in England, but generally that will not work. We have come to rotation 
as the better way. 

Q. You do not think that is because we do not know what we are taking out?— 
A. We can discover that. The vigilant farmer, if he watches and finds that his 
crop of wheat, for example, is poorer this year and poorer next year, can discover 
that. 

Q. (By Mr, Fab^uhar.) In the great prairies of the West the farmer knows 
that 20 to 25 years of fanning has exhausted nearly half his soil proper, and his 
crops of to-day are just so much less than they have been in the Old native soil,— 
A. Yes; they nave been taking out the plant food and buAing the fertilistog 
ingredients; have not utilized tne straw, and have exported the wheat. If they 
had exported the flour and kept the bran and put it on the soil it would have 
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been different. They are waking up to that. Notwithstanding chemistry has 
discovered all this, the fanner has to get his money out of his crops to replenish 
his soil. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Gardner.) Has any e3q)eriment been yet made that 
has demonstrated that nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are the sum total of 
plant fo^?— A. Yes, these constitute the only essential fertility elements. The 
others are not liable to be exhausted. 

Q. In other words, you would not want to say that we know enough about 
agricultural chemistry to enable us to keep a soil at its standard with fertilizer, 

. with continuous cropping of the same thing?— A. I would not want to try it on 
a farm of mine. Would use some green crop for humus in connection with the 
fertilizer. 

Q. Wo do not know what to put back yet?— A. We know what the plant needs, 
to a certain extent; not in eve^ case. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) what is the condition of your experiment station 
in New Jersey?- A. Its condition financially? 

Q. Condition as to its usefulness to the farmer and developing the condition of 
the soil in different portions of the State? — ^A. We think it very valuable indeed. 
We believe wo have one of the best corps of professors in the United States. 
Pi-of. Edward B. Voorhees is recognized as a very able man. They carry on in 
the different parts of the State every year certain experiments with farm crops, 
soils, and fertilizers, and demonstrate what is best for the locality. I have charge 
of the farmers’ institutes, and I invite the professors to go to tnese institutes in 
the winter and give lectures on these subjects. The farmers question them, and 
by this means we get the information down to the fanners by the institutes and 
the bulletins, and we think the experiment stations of incalculable value to the 
farmers. 

Q. Is it or is it not true that, after all, the experiments that are made on the 
fann as to what the soil will best produce are lietter than the laboratory?— A. The 
labratory discovers principles. The farmer, knowing these, works more intelli- 
gently with his soil. 

Q. Can you now, by any process of analysis, or in the laboratory, tell just how 
much pho^horic acid or ammonia there may be, suitable for plant food, in the 
soil?— A. Tlie only way to ascei-tain that, as Professor Mapes has said, is to ask 
the soil questions; put several crops there with different proportions of different 
plant foods and see how they behave, and in an ordinarily favorable season you 
will see the trouble and can cori’ect it. 

Q. If you find you have too much straw and not enough grain you have the 
remedy?— A. Yes, 

Q, If you find you have too much grain to the amount of straw and the grain 
falls, you know generally what to expect?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have local experiment stations, all under the control of jjrour general 
station?— A. Experiment fanns. The farmers are cooperating with the profes- 
sors in that way. 

Q. You test the soil in all parts of your State? — A. Different parts each year. 
A soil analysis, as you suggest, will not always reveal what the crop wants. It 
is impracticable, bwause you may find a dozen different soils on as many acres. 
Soil analysis is hardly practicable; the other way is better. 

Q. And the farmer, when he knows what is best to apply as a fertilizer, is then 
getting in the best condition ^ use his fertilizer most economically? — A, Yes. 

Q. And until he reaches that point the apxdication of fertilizer is an experiment 
and may be a loss?— A. May be a loss, largely through ignorance in its applica- 
tion or of its ingredients or availability. 

Q. Have you a farm connected with your amcultural and mechanical col- 
lege? — A. The college owns a farm, and the professor of agriculture lives on it, 
and they are carrying on now a series of experiments from year to year, which is 
highly e<lifying, and they invite the farmers of the State to come there and 
inspect what they are doing. I was there myself the other day. They have a 
very modem dairy, and it is more than self-supporting; the college does not give 
the professor any money to run it. Ho is mamng the farm self-supporting alM 
and making some money, and it is not the best piece of land in the State by a 
good deal. 

Q. Do the students to some extent perform the work on the farm under the eye 
of the profes^r?— A. To some extent; not so generally as would be desirable* 
They mostly simply go out and observe what is being done. ^ 

Q. Are there any inducements held out to the student to perform work on the 
farm?— A, I can not answer as to that; I am not posted. Prof: George H. Cook' 
used to say that although young men did not go from the college to the farm, 
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that was no argument against this kind of education, and that in the final out- 
come many of these young men would come back to the farm. 

• Q. How about technics education?— A. It is on the increase, and should be 
encouraged. Summer schools of practical agriculture, horticulture, and dairying 
would be of great advantage, especially for city youth contemplating the owner- 
ship of a country home. Let them take a few months of the practical with the 
theoretical on the farms of leading farmers as opportunity oflfers. That is being 
done in New York. Mr. George E. Powell is inviting some of the millionaires* 
sons from the city to farm, and last summer some of thfi young ladies asked to 
come out and take lessons in horticulture on the farm. 1 wish we could have 
more of that kind of education. As to the total amount of capital employed in 
agricultural pursuits, we have in New Jersey 30,288 farms, with an average size 
of 86 acres; total value, $159,262,840; live stock, according to the census, $15,811,430; 
implements and machinery, $7,378,^4. I add to that $1,500,000 for this fertilizer 
we are talking about (it approximates nearer $2,000,000). That makes a total 
of $183,952,914, which does not include labor. We are not largely a farming 
State, but those who are in it make a good showing. 

Q. Earnings of capital compared with 40 years ago?— A. I do not think they are 
as much as 40 years ago. On earnings of capital invested in agriculture, com- 
pared with other lines of business— banking, manufacturing, railroading, mercan- 
tile, etc.— I have here a statement prepared by Dr. George H. Cook, which will 
• give some light [reading] : 

“ In 1870 the capital invested in agricultural lands and implements in New Jer- 
sey was $265,000,000, while that in manufacturesand mining was only $80,000,000; 
but the value of the products of agriculture was only $46, 000’, 000. while tliat of 
manufactures was $169,000,000— more than three times greater. The manufac- 
turer and 8i)eculator may turn his capital several times in a year, while the 
farmer expects to get bat;k but a .small portion of his each year. 

“ Invested in manufactories only in 1880 in New Jersey. $106,236,593; paid in 
wages, $46,083,045; value of material, $165,285,779, making $317,595,317. Value 
of products, $254,380,236. Value of farms, fences, and buildings, $190,895.8^13; 
implements and machinery, $6,921,085, making $197,816,918, or $67,183,082 less 
than in 1870. 

“Adding to this the value of live stock, $14,861,412, and fertilizers used in 1879, 
$1,601 ,609, gives us, invested in agriculture, in 1880, $214,289,939. The e.stimated 
value of all farm productions was $29,6.50,756. 

“While the amount invested in manufacturing in 1880 had increased about one- 
third over that invested in 1870, leaving mining out of the estimate, the amount 
invested in agriculture during the same period had fallen off nearly $15,000,000, 
and the productions from the smaller amount invested, $16,;M9,244, being about 
17i per cent in 1870 against 13J t)er cent in 1880. From these estimated produc- 
tions must be taken interest on amount invested; cost ot production, as hire, 
board of help and family, repairs, taxes, etc>, which will leave a very low average 
per cent of actual profit.” 

It should be remarked that apiculture usually is the first to feel the depress- 
ing influence of unwise nations legislation and of general financial crises, and 
if such depressing influences are long continued other business will finally feel 
the blighting effects against agriculture. They can not prosper long with agricul- 
ture depressed. Ana the fact needs to be emphasized that wlj^en business 
depression becomes general agriculture must first revive liefore there can be any 
general improvement. Our recent histo^ shows this. Keep agriculture pros- 
perous if you would have general prosperity. 

As to the taxation of agncultural property, ass^ments are not uniform; assess- 
ors are in some cases a law unto themselves in fixing valuations. As to its 
“ extent,’* as I understand the purport of that word, it is very general and com- 
prehensive for 'most forms of property. Other forms of property sometimes 
evade or escape with a nominal assessment. Its effects are often burdensome 
because not equitable. A State board of taxation has been constituted by law in 
New Jersey at the instance of the State Board of Agricnlture. It has done excel- 
lent work in unifying the methods of and basis of valuations for the assessors’ 
guidance. It ^s arbitrary power to adjust assessments that, in their view, are 
unfair. A great need is to have a correct and nnifonn basis on which valuations 
shall be made. Farmers are required to pay taxes on certain forms of property 
over and over, as long as they live, that never earn anything. A young couple 
start in and get $200 or $800 worth of furniture, and if they liv# 40 years they are 
taxed forty times on that furniture. Our Statute says tax all property at its full 
value; but who shall fix that value? 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you very much concerned about the subject of 
taxation in New Jersey? Is it not a fact that yon are about to be relieved from 
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taxes by the enormous revenue flowing into your treasury as a result of the cor- 
porations being chartered by your State?— A. The taxpapr, except in a generi 
way, does not have any access to that. A bill was pass^ last winter by the legis- 
lature, which will permit, after a certain amount, the turning over of any surplus- 
excess of that amount— to the counties to relieve them of their school tax. The 
only State tax we have is the school tax. 

Q. Has this relief come to you on account of this revenue that I speak of ?— A. 
This has gone on for several years. W e could not have projected our big asylums, 
reformatories, armories, etc. , without a State tax if it liad not b^n for this income. 

Q. Can you state what that income has been to the State of New Jersey?— A. 
The amount received by the State for the year 1897 from railroads and cainals, 
less the amount allotted to taxing districts, was $909,211, and from the tax on 
miscellaneous corporations $880,941. This (1899) has been an exceptional year. 

Q. (Senator Mallory.) You say the school tax is the only State tax?— A. The 
only State tax. 

Q. Do you have any bonded debt?— A. Yes; a remnant of our old civil-war debt 
of $71,000. It is not payable until 1902; otherwise we could pay it now. 

Q. This State board of taxation is taking up that question of fixing the valua- 
tions. Assessors have been a law unto themselves?— A. Some assessors have 
ignored the law and the decisions of the courts. The State board of taxation is 
compelling uniformi^. If the taxpayers would take the matter up they would 
find the burdens and incongruities greatly relieved. 

Q. Do you know how long it has been since New Jersey abolished all State 
taxes except for school purposes?— A. Since the adoption or the act of 1884, tax- 
ing railroads, canals, and imm)sing an annual license tax on miscellaneous cor- 
porations, the revenues from these sources have been sufficient to pay the running 
State expenses, without levying a State tax on private property. 

Q. Have yon any idea what the county tax and the school tax make— the per- 
centage?— A. Although the State constitution requires that all property shall be 
assessed at true value, in most of the counties it is the practice of the assessors to 
assess at a percentage of true value, contra^ to law. The average tax rate for 
1897 in State was 1.78, In the urban counties where the assessment is based on 
an average of 60 per centum of tme value, the tax rate is about $2.13 per one 
hundred dollars' valuation. In the agricultural counties where property is 
assessed at true value, the average rate of taxation is $i.26. 

(^, What have you to say as to the causes and extent of migration of t^cul- 
tunsts?— A, The promise, often unrealized, of bettering their condition. D^line 
in pnces of agricultural products is caused by overpro^ctionand the o^er causes 
named, and a-lso no systematic management by city authorities to see to it that 
all rood supplies, especially quickly perishable articles, such as fruits, are regularly 
supplied or made accessible to the poor and labeling classes every day at a fair 
pnee, I do not know where the city authorities are ta^ng hold of this question 
wth a view of getting fruit and other perishable substances before the poorer 
classes, fresh and at a ^fair price. The hucksters regulate that, and when it 
reaches them it is frecpiontly stale and hardly fit to eat. In the section of the 
very poor it seems to me our city authorities might do something. It would help 
farmers, too, very much, I do not think there is so much more produced than is 
needed; the fact is, it does not get to the people as quickly as it ought, and at a 
pnee at which they could purchase it. The price advances every time it changes 


Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you describe now the various channels that 
the garden truck, for instance, when it leaves the farm, goes through befors it 
reaches the consumer, and what the cost is in each channel?— A. I can not. I 
know oftentimes cars are side tracked, and the products arrive in a partifldly 
damaged condition, and I have heard producers say it is impossible mr them 
personally to get their goods before the consumers in certain cities because of the 
pManx of nudmemen, hucksters, and dealers who stand between them— «ome 
obstecle thrown in the way. I can not give you details. There is one other 
ni t^t ^nnection that I have no doubt indirectly plays a large and sertous part 
in the declension of prices of farm products, and that is adulteration, and^e 
consumer gets no benefit from it. The genuine article is adulterated with the 
Cheaper, as you know, and the consumer pays the price of the genuine. That isi 
wat we are after in this pure-food movement. If an article may be adulterated, 
let us have it sold for just what it is, stamped just as our fertilizer bags are. and 
the consumer can buy intemgently. ^ * 

Whatarticle of New Jersey product is adnlteratedl 
outside of butter— agricultural products proper?- A. Fe^ are adulterated, brani 
flour with meal, etc. Groceries are adulterated. Paris green is an artiole thi 
farmers are complaining of this year; they get very little benefit from itj it ia 
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very variable in quality. I do not say it is adulterated. I was speaking in the 
last sentence in a general way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Your idea is that eve^thing should be sold for 
what it is; if adulterated, it should be so branded; if it is marked “pure,” it 
should be pure, and the person who sells it as pure should be held responsible for 
the purity?— A. Yes; that is right. There should be some means for redress. 

Q. If you buy buckwheat flour, you do not want 25 per cent buckwheat, and 75 
per cent some other kind?— A. If I buy buckwheat I do not want a certain 
proportion of fine indian meal or some other cheaper substance. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in New Jersey?— A. Yes; since 1881. It includes 
all foods and drinks used by man and all medicines. 

Q. Have you an officer specially appointed to enforce your pure-food law?— A. 
That is in charge of the State board of health largely, aided by the State dairy 
commissioner, who is investigating the food products. He finds that a very large 
per cent are adulterated. 

Q. Is his office at the capital?— A. Yes; in the State house. 

Q. As to the decline in money value of agricultural lands in the older States; 
causes and extent.— A. The opening up of new lands with such enormous rapid- 
ity; sudden incu-ease in the number of agricultural workers, from abroad largely; 
very low freight rates to the seal)oard; farming for the cereals by wholesale by 
means of improved machinery on the Western plains, which was not possible 
there nor in tno older States to such an extent without it — causes a low price for 
farm products, hence the farmers’ sons in the East sought new fields of work and 
farm values declined even below the cost of buildings and improvements. The 
decline is general. As I said, we have just begun to recover from that condition 
of things, and I hope it will go on. That is my view. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is it not a fact that a thrifty, industrious, intelli- 

f ent man can make a good living in New Jersey?— A. Yes; with a little capital. 

would not be afraid to buy an average good farm ^vith improvements if I could 
pay for half of what it cost. I could make my way nicely and pay for the farm 
at present prices; farms are so low. 

Q. (By Sir. Ratchford.) That being the case, how do you account for the 
tendency of the farm laborer to go to the city? You say the young men on the 
farms are rapidly leaving them and going to the cities.— A. Mr. Gardner sug- 
gested it was cleaner wort they were looking for in the city, but I think it is the 
promise, the hoi)e, rather, of making money more rapidly in the city. The young 
man is after a sudden increase, and wants to get ridi (piick, and goes to the city; 
and coupled with that he has the idea that it is a little more respectable, and he 
goes to the city. Although he has an honest desire to improve his (condition and 
to make money more rapidly than he can on the farm, it is largely .sentimental. 

Q. What, in your opinion, has been the experience of the young men who have 
gone from the farm to the city? Have they found it advanta^'eous or otherwise?— 
A. We can answer only in a general way. We have statistics to the effect that 
not a very large per cent of those who go to the city with the expectation of 
making money succeed. They drag along in some clerical employment year after 
year. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is it true that there has betui a steady 
dedine in apicultural lands in New Jersey?- A. Yes. 

Q. That decline has been due to the deedine in the profits of agri(;ulture?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is not the hopeless outlook the sourc^e of the great influence on the young 
man who is growing up on the farm, if he sees it growing more hoiwdess and dis- 
couraging from day to day?— A. Yes. But there in another cause. If any of you 
-have ever attended an agricultural meeting and heard a man lecture of stock 
raising, he has insisted upon the imporLince of heredity, of bhxwi, of parental 
influence. Rememlier that some of the children of the last 25 years liave been 
bom in families where the hearts of the parents have been set against agriculture; 
they have come into life with hearts averse to agriculture, and the first thought 
is to run from it. 

Q. There is a cause why the parents had an aversion?— A. Your answer comes 
in there, and the boy has taken up the same point. 

Q. They have always had a hopeless impression?— A. Most of the croiis were 
grown without much if any profit for a i> 0 riod of years. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.J The young man who stayed on the farm, according to 
your testimony, has fared oetter than the man who took his ct)gndes in the city?*-* 
A. In general ho will fare better, in the outcome, I am sure. There are excep- 
tional cases, of course. Some will go to the cities and succeed and some will stay 
on the farm and will not succeed. 
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Q. Just as it is true that the average of men who never gamble or speculate 
come out best; but the fact is that a few, one here and one there, make more or 
less money out of it.— A. The idea of the young man on the farm is the same as 
that of the young man everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not that also accounted for hy the fact, perhaps, of 
the desire of a large per cent of the men to become prominent in politics and 
statesmanship?— A. I do not know about that, although we have some prominent 
men who have gone into politics and become prominent there. I think few have 
left the farm for politics. This ambition has come later. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You do not mean politics alone; you mean 
profession? — A. Yes; profession. Not politics alone. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is it not a fact that the amusements of city life, and 
the allurements as well, which are so often portrayed to the farm boy, who is tired 
of his daily toil, weekly toil, and monthly toil— that that will have as great an 
influence in bringing him from the farm to the city as any other influence?— A 
I have no doubt it has a very strong attraction. There is also the matter of social 
interc-ourse. It was to meet this tiiat such business and social organizations as 
the grange were organized. 

Q. Do you give it as your opinion that the greatest influences operating toward 
loading farm boys from the farm to the city are imaginary inducements?— A. 
Well, largely, bred of discontent. 

“ Decline in produ<5tivo conditions of soil in said (older) States; causes and 
remedies.” This reached the first climax about 40 years ago. I remember when 
some of our best lands of to-day were turned out as “ commons,” and were driven 
over. The plant food was gone and the farmer did not know how to get it back. 
Peaches came along and brought a little money, and marl was discovered. That 
brought clover, and clover imiirovcd the soil. Then came along these agricultural 
investigations we have been speaking of, and the tendency has been forward 
since in the better fanning regions of the State. Prom that time on up to the 
recent deprtjssion, the prodiictive capacity of our lands increased in New Jersey, 
and now we produce more wheat to the acre than any Western State. 

Q, (By Representative Gardner.) Why do yon say not in south Jersey?— A. 
Those are sand regions, so far as I know. The production of wheat was 30.7 
bushels per acre for the State in 1897. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Your average was higher than Ohio?— A. Higher than 
any Western State. 1 did not find it in California, because continual cropping 
with the same crop on the same soil has exhausted the plant food necessary to its 
production. Chemistry has revealed what constituents enter into the composi- 
tion of the several crops, and what dairy cows and other domestic animals need 
for best results. This necessary plant food, nitrogim, phosphoric acid, and 
potash are provided commercially . Peru has provided nitrate , and all the clovers 
and other leguminous crops are grown by progressive farmers. That is the key, 
I think, to reclaiming all run-down soils in almost any part of the country where 
clover will grow, and where that would not grow we can try some other similar 
plant. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Do you know what methods have been resorted to 
in central Europe for the pur^seof preserving their soil from total destruction- 
soil which has been cultivated for hundreds of years, in Germany and France? — 
A. They were doing something a hundred years before chemistry was paying any 
attention to it. They depended on leguminous and root croj)8 largely. German 
farmers live on little farms, and they have been very saving of manure. As Mark 
Twain says; “Their bank is* their manure heap.” And they not only preserve 
the coarser part of it, but they have been very choice of the nitrogenous part — 
the liquid and urine. I have been told by i)rogre88ive farmers that at the proper 
time— the spring of the year— they apply this to certain crops, and the effect has 
been most oenencial and helpful. 

Cj. Do you know if they save the drainage of the cities and transfer it back to 
the soil? — A. I do not know about the experiments. There is one going on in 
France, I think, to save the sewage of Pans, but as yet it is too expensive. 

Q. Have you any calculation or the value of the garbage of the cities if taken 
back to the soil?— A. It would be immense. Anything that smells bad has gen- 
erally the elements of manure in it, although stink is not essentially manure. 

Q. (By Rwresentative Gardner.) All stink is not manure, but all manure 
stinks?— A. Not necessarily, although your q^uestion is to the point— if we could, 
by any means, save the city sewage and apply it generally to our soils, it would 
aid in rapidly restoring their fertility. 

9 . Has not that been done in some of the small countries of Europe for a loner 
period?— A, I can not state positively. 
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9 . What have you to say of the effects of increased acreage on productions, on 
prices, on profits, on wages, on employment?— A. Increased acreage lowers prices: 
that is, if you increase the acreage above the demand of the consumer, as has 
been done in certain lines, the increase destroys the profits; reduces the numbers 
ot those who might otherwise be steadily employed. As for ‘ ‘ bonanza ” farming- 
in 1893 1 was in California and passed up through the Sacramento Valley. There 
were supposed to be 15,000, 20,000, or 80,000 acres owned by one man, plowed, 
seeded, and harvested by the best improved machinery. Supwse this large prop- 
erty was divided up into lOO-acre fanns, the population would be increased and 
employment given to many people; roads would be improved; schools would be 
estabhshed. 


Q. Organization of amculturists; causes inducing; objects sought: results 
secured; rules governing. —A. The causes inducing are, I think, in general^ hopes 
of improving their condition. I know that to be the case— to increase the intelli- 
gence; to buy at wholesale prices by buying in large (luantities. I know they are 
doing that in my State now, particularly in fertilizers and groceries. To cooper- 
ate in selling, and reduce the cost of transportation thereby, and to work together 
for the general improvement, with reference to roads, schcxils, taxation, social 
advantages, etc. Tnese results are being secured and rules governing are frater- 
nal, businesslike, and strict. In the neighborhood of Moorestown and in other 
loc^ities they save several thousand dollars a year by buying fertilizers and mix- 
ing them themselves, instead of buying from the manufacturers of fertilizers. 
One object they have in view is to save money in that way. They also increase 
their intelligence. They have discussions and essays, and take, as I suggest, 
an interest in other matters and discuss them. . 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) On that point of roads: You have, I suppose, a 
system of public roads— aid for building roads in New Jersey?— A. Yes; we have, 
I might say, several systems. We have the old-time township system of appro- 
priating money for tKe improvement or repairing of the public; roads. There was 
a law passed a few years ago taking the management of these' roads from over- 
seers entirely and putting it in the handvS of the town committee. Tlien we had 
special road acts; for instance, the Union County law, by which they could 
improve their roads, and prior to that Hudson County; but later the general 
road act for improving roads under a State-aid system was inaugurated. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Please give an outline of that and what has 
been done with it.— A. The State board of a^-iculture has taken an active pait 
in road improvements since organized 26 years ago. During Governor Ablwtt’s 
administration we had a committee appointed from the board. They were then 
desirous of having iifiprovements ana of having the road laws codified, because 
they were so many and so intricate. In the discussion of the question in my 
office of what could be done, Mr. Conrow suggested that the State should help to 
build the roads. To bring this question before the people, I asked the executve 
committee of the State lx>ard whether they favored calling a State road conven- 
tion, and they favored it, and for 3 successive years we had a State road conven- 
tion, meeting right after the meeting of the State board of agriculture, and they 
were Very enthusiastic meetings. It was surprising to find the interest that was 
manifested in the question. Just then this idea of State aid was advanced and 
the law formulated, and I think the first year $75,000 was appropriated under 
Governor Abbott's administration. He wanted to restrict it to $^,000, but we 


finally got it up to $75,000. The first year of that system not much of that money 
was used. I tnink nearly $40,000 or $50,000 went back into the treasury. The 
farmers were afraid of it in many localities. They said it would be a burden to 
them if they had to pay for the building of a road and then keep it up after- 
wards. The next year the matter became more popular, and it has oeen growing 
in popularity ever since, so that the appropriation increased, 1 might say, to 
$100,000 later, and last year to $150,000 for this purpose. Under that law, if the 
parties living along any line of road want a stone road built by State aid they 
sign a petition to that effect, which, I believe, the law requires to be signed by 
two-thirds of the property owners. 

Q. (^By Senator Mallory.) What distance?— A. Any distance. 

(J. Suppose a road was 20 miles long; would it require two-thirds living along 
that 20-mile stretch?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could they petition for a shorter road?— A. Oh, yes. I think a mile is the 
shortest. If the application is granted, they are to pay one-third the cost of the 
building of the roM. 

Q. Thepeoplewhosignit,or the county?— A. The people oimifig property along 
.the road; and the State pays one-third and the county one-thTrd» Appraisers are 
appointed to fix the propemonate sum that each one of these property owners 
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should pay, constituting thitf one-third. After the road is built, laid down, and 
acceptea/it becomes a county road. 

Q. And to be cared for at county expense?--A. Yes. 

Q. Then the road tax is mostly from counties, is it not?--A. Yes; for these 
roads. The freeholders report to the county board of assessors the sum required 
annually. This sum is included in the annual assessments, is collected and paid 
over to the county. We take township tax for ordinary roads, and there may be 
special tax for that purpose. 

Q. Do you contract and let out repairs?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have no county convict labor or anything of that kind?— A. No. The 
original act confined the material for the roads to stone macadam or telford, 
ana the width and depth is a matter agreed upon largely by the property owners 
and road commissioners; but amendments have been made to the last law, allow- 
ing State aid for the building of roads with gravel, and also oyster shells, also 
bog ore. 

Q. Have you any idea of what the cost in New Jersey per square yard is to 
bund a stone road?— A. From 20 to 70 cents; a little more where the road bed is 


build a stone road?— A. From 20 to 70 cents; a little more wnere the road bed is 
springy; less, if rock is mined near the road to be constructed. 

Q. I suppose it is different in different parts of the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The decline in the value of agricultural 
lands in New Jersey seemed to be primarily caused by opening large areas in the 
West, did it not?— A. I think so. 

Q. After that, New Jersey, lying directly between New York and Philadelphia, 
witii the various considerable cities within it, became largely a trucking area, 
did it not?— A. Especially near the cities. 


Q. So that the ordinary farming was displaced by truck fanning. That used 
to oe profitable, but now it is all gone; and where does that competition come 
from; do you know?— A. For early fruits and vegetables from the Southern States 
largely, for grain and meat— fat cattle— from the West, by reason of railroad 
facilities; but that is a matter we must face and meet. 

Q. It is true, then, is it, that the transportation facilities from the South and 
West raise a competition that is destructive to the New Jersey farming?— A. Yes; 
to a certain extent. I spoke of the wheat a while ago, and the chmrman sug- 
gested that they abandon wheat and go into truck farming. Of course, at par- 
ticular times, the competition of the South strikes pretty neavy; other times it 
does not affect us much; so our gardeners and truck farmers try to run in between 
these times. 

Q. Does that competition prevent the New Jersey farmer from getting the 
prices he used to get for his first fruits?— A. In general, yes. In various ismated 
cases he may get those big prices, but they do not stay long. 

Q. Can he ever get them, only when he gets the first pease marketed? Have 
not Southern pease cut it down to standard level?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that is an illustration of all other lands of products; so that milk is 
about the only thing now that is free from competition from a long distance?— 
A. That is being overcome by refrigerated cars. Dairymen are not getting 2 cents 
a quart for theii’ milk for the year. It does not pay at that price a profit such as 
should be derived from a business requiring so great an outlay of money, time, and 
labor. 

Q. What can you say as to the present annual production in relation to con- 
sumption and existing markets?— A. I will simply answer that, in some lines, it is 
in excess of demand at paying prices. 

Q. Overproduction in certkin lines; undei-production in otlier lines; causes and 
remedies?— A. This occurs from various causes. Ignorance of market demand 
leads to excessive planting sometimes. Natural conditions unusually favorable, 
give a crop far above normal at times. Undeiqiroduction results from the same 
cause as first named , and also adverse weather conditions. Farmers should be 
ter informed as to the world’s annual requirements of the several crops, and care- 
fully prepared reports as to acreages devoted to these crops in the different Statee 


fully prepared reports as to acreages devoted to these crops in the different Statee 
should be given out each winter by the State boards of agriculture to their own 
States, as well as by the United States Department of Agriculture to the sevend 
State boards. A preat aid to a correct knowledge on this subject woeid be to have 
our foreign consuls report as to production and consumption in foreign countries 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. I think that has hSm hinted a| 
by somebody. If such mf ormatiou could be furnished and utilized by the D»part4 
ment of Agriculture, and put before the fanners, it would be helpful. In my 
ment, it would be imposmble to so regulate the acreage as to have an annna( 
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United States, and how many acres would be required under natural conditions to 
produce it, and we plant so many acres, but there comes a drought we did not 
expect, the people would have to suffer. So, after all, our excess acreage may 
sometimes be a messing: in disguise to the consumer. 

Diversification of agricultural industries; This would be helpful locally in some 
sections. 

Effect of improved machineiy on production and prices: Improved machinery 
has made possible ranch farming on a scale that was impossible before its advent, 
and hence enormous acreages have been brought into productivity. With an 
enormously increased acreage and increased crops, consequently lower prices fol- 
lowed. Anyone who has traveled over the Dakotas in the time of wlieat har- 
vest would be convinced of this. If we had to plow that in the old way, sow it by 
hand, and harvest it with the cradle it would never be done. Improved machin- 
ery has worked a revolution in that direction. 

Q. That is in the West?— A. Yes; and in the East relatively. 

Q. The farmer in the East, before the advent of machinery, in determining the 
acreage which he would cultivate each year was guided more by tlie amount that 
he could fertilize than by the difficulty of harvesting it, was he not?— A. Yes, and 
it depended on what lie could take care of. 

Q. Has the advent of the commercial fertilizer been a great agent in the increase 
of acreage and overproduction?— A. Yes; in a general way it has. It has brought 
up acres which were unproductive years ago. It has increased the product per acre 
very largely. Our wheat average in New Jersey a few years ago was 12 or 13. It 
has run up to 16 now, and 20. That has heliied. 

Q. As to “ the extension of foreign markets— jxissibilities and methods?”— A. It 
is possible, and ought to he encouraged. Our crmsuls can help, a.s suggested. The 
Department of Agriculture can help by introducing our products abroad, and 
teaching foreigners their value by teaching them how to prejiare them. Special 
agents should be sent "to Asiatic countries to introduce our cereal products and 
extend their use, especially wheat. I remeratHU- a remark of President Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway System, at St. Paul in 181)7, that he believed it possible, 
without much effort, to introduce the use of our wheat flour in Asiatic countries, 
so that they would take all the snridus flour of the Pacific States without any 
trouble. Tney do not know what we have and do not know how to use it. 

Under 4^‘* cost of production, including interest on capital, cost of labor, and 
other charges”— the cost of production is largely determined by the yield per acre 
for farm crops, or the yield pr head for dairy animals, l)ut other factors must be 
first considered, as value or land, expenditure for fertilizers, feeds, machinery, 
labor, marketing, etc. These vary somewhat in different crops and in different 
localities. I do not know how we are going to get at a general statement cover- 
ing that question. We have got to con.sider those factors Iwfore we can get at 
the cost of production. It is a (luestion, however, that every fanner should take 
hold of ana endeavor to settle for himself. I think it lies frequently at the foun- 
dation of success or failure; he is working too much in the dark. 

Jhicrease or decrease in transportation during the past 50 years: There is much 
complaining as to what are claimed to be excessive freight rates. It is alleged 
that classification is so arranged as to lieat the farmer; also that there is discrim- 
ination against the short haul and in favor of th(? long haul; al8<i in favor of 
shippers in large consipiments; but I can not give a comparison of rates. I have 
not wiat in my possession. I have not looked it up. These compl«|int» are very 
prevalent. 

Q. There is a general feeling of the New Jersey farmers that the arrangement 
of rates— long and short haul — discriminates against them and in favor of the 
fanner of Ohio, for instance, in the New York market?— A. I will not say Ohio, 
but 1 will say the long as arainst the short haul; and classification. 

(j. Is not that com^int becoming sjKHjific against Ohio and northwestern New 
York, that county up there, as to milk?— A . Yes; it is in our State. Refrigerator 
cars made it possible. The peach growers, for example, in Hunterdon County— 
that section of the State where they produce in one county nearly 2,000,000 baskets 
a year— they began last year to pull up their orchards. They say, ** The freight 
is so great we can not afford to grow peaches any more.’^ Ine same thing 
occurred this year. Two or three years ago a gentleman who lived 22J miles from 
Newark had a large pach crop, exceptional in his neighborhood. He had other 
peach growers, who nad no crop, to cart his crop to Newark in wagons so as to 
avoid the necessity of sending by rail, and he claimed he got to market in less 
time than if he had sent them by railroad, and in better cond||^(^. 

• Q. Do you know the freight rate per hundred for that distanoe?— A. No; I do 
not. Asl say, they are classified differently. Pears are light and they rate t b<*m 
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higher because they are more quickly perishable, so a higher rate is charged on 
them than on apples and potatoes. 

Q. What is the effect of good roads on cost of local tran8portation?-~A. Good 
roads affect those especially who are near enough to team their products to mar- 
ket and market them themselves. For soft or quickly perishable products this is 
a great gain. It will not pay, usually, to cart long distances, even on good roads, 
in competition with steam roads. Their supposea value is easily overestimated. 
I put that in merely as a hint. 

Q. What have you to say as to combinations to control prices in hxial markets?— 
A. With the farmers in the East, especially those who grow small quantities of 
any one crop, it is difficult for them to combine to control prices. Indirectly, it 
might bo done by organization to grade products so as to put on the market only 
that which is worthy , and sending to the best market each day. That is being done 
in California. I think the large propoi-tion of their output of fruit which goes 
east is handled by the association, and the fruits are graded; hence they reach 
the Eastern market in a nice condition, uniform, and marketable shape. 

As to the effect of the so-called gi-ain and cotton gambling, they are usually 
constituted to aid their promoters; the cheaper they can buy the greater their 
profits. They are not organized to benefit the fanner primarily, nor yet the con- 
sumer. Their usual effect is supposed to be against tne farmer’s interest. The 
requirements of consumers will l)e best met by the supply on hand going direct 
from the producer without the intermeddling of croxi gamblers. That is the gen- 
eral view. I have not looked into the matter of this grain gambling as mucli as 
some have. 

Q. Have you investigated that subject so as to have any idea as to whether grain 
gambling does or does not affect the price of grain?— A. No; only in a general 
way; funeral imiuession. 

Q. (I3y Mr. A. L. Harkis.) It does not rob the producer of che general law of 
supply and demand?— A. Yes. 

Q. After the producer has part^id with his product, what further interest has 
he?— A. Suppose we have not a very large crop. The fanners are not usually 
posted as to the output of the country. It is luesumed that a half dozen of us 
have posted ourselves. We send out our men and buy the bulk of the crop — all 
we can get of it— and put it in the elevators. Immediately the crop be^ns to 
advance in price. We brought all the influence we could to bear to make it raise. 

Q. Suppose I have the finaiudal ability to dump on the market a million bushels 
of wheat, when, in fact, I have not a bushel of wheat, what effect has that on the 
price?— A. The market does not know whether you have that wheat or not. 
Such sale is reported and the price. This has a tendency to fix prices lower than 
they would be had not a fictitious product been sold. 

(^. Are the fictitious values and this booming of prices an a<lvantage to the 
farmer himself in getting liigher prices? — A. They do not always boom tliem. 

Q, Is it a fact that even the bucket shops and curbstone brokers really c!on- 
trilmte to the better prices rather than deiiressing the prices; and is not the object 
to keep up the ju-ices rather than depress them?— A. There are bulls and bears on 
every market. If they keep up prices it is usually after the crop is under their 
control and largely out of tne hands of the producer. 

Q. The bear is found even in the real market, but as to the speculative market 
itself would you not say that the bulls are predominant?— A. Perhaps so. It is a 
question you want to look into very closely before you can give an answer; but 
tne general impression is that^his grain gambling works adversely both to the 
consumer and the producer. They put the price down to the producer and up to 
the consumer. That is the general belief. 

Q. Please state whether, in your opinion, the dumping of large amounts of ficti- 
oious grain upon the market constantly does not affect the price, and whether it 
does not deprive the farmer 6f the benefit of the natural law of supply and demand.— 
A. In my 3 udment it does. If we could have the information as to crop yields 
placed in the hands of the farmers very approximately correct, they would have 
the matter in their own hands; they would know the product of the country for 
the year before, and the reports this year would show what the probable output 
would be this year, and no man would be able to hoodwink them, as if they had 
not this information. 

Q. what method could that be put in their hands?— A. By the present 
methods of the Department of Agriculture. Its correspondence is generally 
efficient and reliable. 

Q. Have you studied them?— A. Somewhat. 

Q. Is it almost always true that these bulletins, and especially those of the aapi- 
cultural papers, exaggerate the estimate of every crop in advance?— A, Weu, I 
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would not like to say that in reference to the Department of A#friculture. If * 
they do, I think it would be an error in rejtorting rather tnan a willful exaggera- 
tion. But there is such a tendency. < , 

Q. Is it not almost always true that the hardperiocils the period of maturity 
and every crop promises better than it yields?— A. It is fretpiently the case. 

The next question is the legal regulation of trusts, combinations, and other forms 
of monopoly. ’That is a difficult question. I do not think any of us can question 
the right of men to consolidate their capital for the prosecution of great industries; 
in fact, it is necessary. W o could not build our railroads^or our suspension brid^, 
or carry on great enterprises of that kind without a consolidation of capital. We 
have touched upon that general question in the pro vi( )us one. K they are going to 
consolidate their capital in order to monopolize the trade or to drive others out of 
the business, or crowd down the prices to the producer and enhance the price to the 
consumer, they ought to be regulated; that is, if you are able to find out in Con- 
gress a wav to do it. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you know of any farmers’ organizations 
that would, upon investigation, prove to tie trusts? — No: I do not. 

Q. Do you liappen to know anj^hing about the organization of fruit growers — 
whatever you call it— in California? I ask because you 8]K)ke, a few minutes ago, 
about it.— A. That is not in the form of a trust, but it is to aid the producer to 
get his crop on the market in a marketable shape, and send it to market so it will 
command a good price. The indiridal pnwlucer in California could not ship his 
goods to the East unless he was a very large producer, and make it pay. It is 
only shipiied by trainloads, and hence this horticultural society has conceived this 
plan. The stuff is crated and shipped to tin? East in a marketable shape, and only 
that which is supposed to be in demand. No; I do not know of any trust. 

As to the operation of existing pure-food laws; objects sought; results secured; 
advisability of Federal legislation thereon: that we touched ui>on this morning. 
Where they are enfoVced they are beneficial. Thej' seek, or should seek, to pre- 
vent the sale of poisonous or injurious foods, drinks, and condiments, ana to 
prevent the sale of an article, adulterated to cheapness in (*ost of manufacture, as 
pure and at the price df the pure. All goods should be honestly labeled. One 
result would be the consumer would buy understandingly and would not pay a 
larger price for a cheaiier article. It would seem necessary that Federal legisla- 
tion should cooiierate with State, the two working harmoniously to secure the 
one end— -honest g(X)ds, honestly labeled, and sold accordingly. 

As to the oi)€Tation of existing Federal and State laws to prevent the spread of 
disetises among domestic animals; among plants; suggestions for the modification 
or extension of said laws: the.'^e, when judiciou.sly onfor(*ed, are most helpful. 
Witness the eradication of xdeuropneiimonia. Gthi^r diseases now claim, and 
shouldhave, immediate attention— fulierculosis, anthrax among hogs. etc. In this 
work, both for animal and jdant di.sea.s<*s, b<?st results will follow when the Fed- 
eral and State authorities c(K)perate. I have no suggestions to make. 

Q. (By Senator Maixory.) Do those hiborers who come there in a transient 
w^ have families, a.s a nile?— A. Some of them do. 

Q. Are there any facilities for the children to go to schcKd?— A. Thc^y have the 
same advantages that the other population have. 

Q. What rule have you a.s to tlie reiddence of the child in the scdiool district? — 
A. Simply as determining what school they lieloiig to. For instance, a man 
comes into a certain district or township. He has children. It must be deter- 
mined whether he is a resident there before they can be enrolled. 

Q. Is his residence one of the conditions under which the child can attend 
school?— A. No. The law provides eijual facilities for all alike; there is no 
disciimination. 

Q. Suppose I should go there to spend 3 months this summer and want to send 
my chil^en to school; would the fact that I was a nonresident, merely a tran- 
sient visitor there, prevent my children ^orn attending school?— A. Being a non- 
resident of the State your children could not draw anv of the school money. By 
special arrangement with the school board they coula attend .school, you paying 
for their tuition. 

Q. These transient farmers can send their children to school?— A. I never heard 
any objection. 

Q. As I understand, the poorest farm laborers’ children can have the same 
advantages as rich men’s children? — A. Theysifon the same bench and graduate 
in the same class frequently. ^ ^ 

(Afterwards, on the 2l8t day of June, 1899, Mr. Franklin €)ye, being present 
during the examination of another witness, and being asked for mformation upon 
^ certain topics, further testified as follows:) 
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Q (By Representative Gardner.) Will you state what, if any, efforts have 
been made to improve the market for milk, or any combination on that line?— A. 
I Will say, in a general way, there was a movement started about a year ago by 
Mr Myrick, editor of the American Agriculturalist, who took a very active part 
in organizing what he called the Five States Milk Association. It aimed to 
orgaiuze the milk producers in the five States contiguous to New York into a 
combination to control the output of milk, so that there would be no more put 
into the market than the day’s demand in the city of New York. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston. 1 Did that succeed?— A. They have not 
succeeded as yet. They have pledges from a largo number of the farmers in the 
States named who have given a power of attorney to three or four men, which is 
a very doubtful course; but the thing has not matured and they have not 
realized, and I doubt if they ever will. 

Q. What do they propose to do with the residue of the milk; make it into bu^ 
ter?— A. There would be a surplus, and they would use that at home; make it 
into butter perhaps. 

Q. Did they establish agencies in New York?— A. They would do that if they 
could get the farmers to subscribe to this general plan and could hold them so 
they would not sell any beyond a certain amount; but it is doubtful whether 
it will succeed. A similar effort was made in Philadelphia a few years ago, and 
it petered out finally. The last legislature passed a law which goes into effect 
the Ist of November, that after that day cattle brought into the State must be 
examined and pass the tuberculosis test. 

Q, I will ask you if it has not been established in New York that tul^rculosis 
is contagious?— A. Medical men claim, I believe, that it is not contagious; and 
yet, if you put a tuberculous cow in the stall and two healthy animals on each 
side, the chances are the other animals Avill show the effects of the disease sooner 
or later. 

Q. I believe it is held by the medical world tliat it is not contagious between 
man and man?— A. I will say that recjently we wont into a herd of 30 or 40 ani- 
mals and took out 17 or 18 of them. We put them in the same stable, and they 
were there about 12 weeks. The man wanted them all tested, and some 8 or 10 
of those calves were condemned and showed traces of tuberculosis. The first 
inference was that they had been nursed by a cow that was tuberculous; but one 
of the veterinarians, and 1 think his judgment is very wise, gave it as his view 
that this vitiated air was the cause of those calves taking the disease. It was 
very close, and they wore tluTc from their birtli, not only taking milk which was 
contaminated , but lireathing the air. Therefore I think his reasoning was correct. 


Washington, D. C., Junci^l, JSiKK 


THE TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN 0. MAGIE, 

Farmer, dairyman, and dock raiser, Elizabeth, N. J. 

The commission mot at 10,55 a. m. , Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
At 2.15 p. m. Mr. John O. Magie apx)eared and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You may state your name and residence.— 
A. Jolm 0. Magie, Elizabeth, Union Township, N. J. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. Farmer, milk raiser, and raiser of thorough- 
bred stock. 

Q. As to the condition of the dairy business in New Jersey— what do you say?— 
A. In sections of our State where w^e can retail the milk fi*om our own wa^ro^, 
it is done at a profit. Raising milk for New York City markets in our vicinity 
can be done at a loss only. 

Q. Then, I understand, your milk can not be raised and sold to the milk dealer 
at a profit?— A. The New York milk dealer I spoke of. There are people in our 
township who raise milk and sell it for Elizabeth and Newark markets. 

Q. Milk can hot be produced in New Jersey for the wholesale market at a 
profit?— A. That is correct. 

Q. But the dairy business may be profitable if the producer is his own 
retailer?— A. That is the fact, 

Q. The dairy business is carried on in New Jersey very extensively, is it not? — 
A. It is. 
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Q. All the way from Sussex down to Salem and Cumberland counties?— A. 
Yes; the northern parts. In all the upi>er parts of the State they very largely 
ship their milk to New York. 

Q. The development of the dairy business in New Jersey to its present extent 
is comparatively recent?— A. It is. 

Q. At what period would you put it?— A. In our neighborhood wo commenced 
sellin^nilk alxout 1840; but that was then shipped to ^ew York. 

Q. What caused the New Jersey farmer to turn from the regular lines of am- 
culture pursued theretofore to dairy farming?— A. Tli^ West could undersell us 
on grain and all their products, as the carrjdng powers were increased to bring 
them to the people. 

Q. The larger productions of the West and facilities for transportation reduced 
cert?als.— A. Potatoes can 1)0 raisi'd to an advantage now; we raise them in our 
county largely for the early market. After the i)otatoes will do to ship from New 
York State they can understdl us; «at least, they can sell at prices that make it 
unnrofitable for raisers in our section of the State. 

The only crop of potatoe.s marketable is the one you can market before they 
come in from New York?— A. Ordinarily. Some farmers keep them all winter 
for a fair return. Prices are gtmerally best early potatoes. 

Q. IIow does the dairy business compare with what it was 10, 12, or 15 years 
ago?— A. Prices are a little lower and people demand better milk, put up in bet- 
ter shape. We are bottling milk mostly now. 

Q. Is the competition by reason of transportation facilities gi’owing in the 
dairy business?— A. Yes; competition all arouiul us is gi'owing. People who were 
formerly market gan loners are leaving it and are raising milk, for the reason that 
we are crowded (jut of the gardiuiing market by Southern raiscn s. 

Q. You are driven out of oj dinaiy agriculture by the West, and the South, if I 
understand you, is crowding out the trucker? — A. Yes, largely so. 

Q. So that milk is all that you have left?— A. That is somewhat so. 

Q. And oven in that condition.s are becoming harder?— A. Yt‘H. 

Q. From what cause?— A. More are going into it; i)eo})le are leaving trucking 
ana going into it. Towns are growing up, but not ms fast as the supply is 
increasing. 

Q. What about refrigerator ears in transportation, or tin? (Mpially low ])rice for 
rile long haul out of Orange County, etc.? What effect is that having?— A. That 
is haring an effect in New York State, not with us. In onr eonnty we do not 
raise any milk for Ni w York City. 

Q. Is it affecting the dairy husmes.s generally in the State? .V. It is affecting 
shippers all over the State. 

Q. What is your opinion as to tlie future pnespeet of the dairying Imsiness in 
New' Jersey?— A. I think w'<^ have touched bottom; I think w’e are on the upward; 
in other W'ords. there is a limit. 


Q. You think conditions will become no w'orse; tliat you have reacdied the ’ 
height of practicable cf>mi»d.ition?— A. That is my opinion*. There are no statis- 
tics to ])rove it. 

Q. (By Senator MALLortv.) What other business Ix'sides the production of 
milk have the dairymen of New .Jersey? Do they pnxluce anything ols<»?— A. In 
some .st?ctions they are i)ro<ludng com and hay to some f*xteiit. 

Q. They farm a.s w'ell as carry on the daily busines.s?— A. Yes; in some sections 
they are raising and b'Cfliiig stock to some e’xbmt. 

Q. Raising stwk for sale?— A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of stock— cattle and horses?- A. Cattle and sheep. Very few 
horses rtiised in our section; in some sections of the State a few' liorses. 

Q. Does this class of people make butter as w'oU as sell milk?— A. Some locali- 
ties make butter, but selling milk is the general practice. 

Q. Have you any cheese dairies in the State?— A. Not in our part of the State. 

I do not know of any. 

Q. What is the average price of milk per quart for us<‘ in Elizabeth? What do 
you got there in your loc’ality?— A. Seven cents a quart delivered. Within a year 
it was 8 cents. A year ago this last spring it was lower— from 8 to 7 cents at 
retail. 


Q. Sold for consumption in New York, what would you get at your place?*— 
A. About 2 cents would be the price. We foiinerly got that when we to 

New York or sold to the man who did ship it. 

Q. You sold to a middleman?— A. Yes. 

O. How far is your town of Elizabeth from Jersey City?--€'hirteen miles. 

(J. Is any milk made in your locality sold in Jersey City?— A, I do not know of 
any. 
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Q. You say you (;an not afford to ship to New York. Would that remark apply 
to Jersey City?— A. I should think it would, although I think Jersey City is largely 
supplied by dairymen near the city; but the New York supply comes from a 
distance. 

Q. Were it not for the nearness of the city of Elizabeth, you would probably 
have much lower prices than 7 cents a quart?— A. Yes. Newark is 6 miles from 
us, and that is five or six times as large as Elizabeth, and of course there is a 
great deal of milk sold there, shipped in from Morris County largely. 

O. Have you any electric roads running into the country from these cities by 
wmch you can ship milk?— A. Nothing that can be used for shipping at present. 
They are agitating that question. I was up at Passaic a few months ago; we can 
go all the way there by electric roads, but there is no shipment of any produce 
being made. 

Q. What is the average number of cattle that the dairymen of New Jersey keep 
on hand?— A. I am not posted on that. We are milking about 50 head — one of 
my sons and myself— on two farms. 

Q. How many acres have you?— A. Wo are cultivating a little over 200 acres. 

Q. Does that furnish pasturage during the summer for your stock— 50 head? — 
A. It affords ordinarily fair pasturage. Wo have a gr(‘at deal of young stock, 
50 head, making 100 head in all; but this sea.son Ijeing uncommonly dry we are 
feeding, of course; in fact, we expect to raise corn and feed dry feed the year 
round. 

Q. You feed dry feed the year round?— A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do for forage in winter? — A. Corn fodder, hay, cornstalks. 
We raise corn for the corn as well as the corn fodder alone. 

Q. Are th(?re any special diseases that trouble your cattle or cause them to 
deteriorate in your part of the country?— A. We are troubled in our section of the 
country s(jiiietinies with tulxn-cmlosis, and it is very detrimental to us that we 
have not a law to iirohibit cattle being shipped into New Jersey without l)eing 
tested for tulx.'rculosis. Our legislature has not seen fit to pass a law that would 
prevent shipp(n’s (jf stock from dumping the stock upon us without Iwung tested. 

O. Can you state what is the average yield of your milch cows in your dairy 
and the dairies similarly situated in your Statcf?— A. We consider a very good 
cow omi that will average 10 (iuai*ts for 805 days; seldom that we can get one. 

That is above the average, is it not?— A. Yes. Tliere is a dairyman in our 
neighborhood that has done that, but it is seldom that any number will do it. 
He has a small dairy and has been a very practical man. 

Q, Your dairymen, as a nile, pay some attention to the improvement of their 
stock?— A. As rule, they do. In later years they have done a great deal on that 
line. 


Q. Is there any particular bre{xl of (;attle that they prefer for dairy purposes 
in New Jersey?— A. Tlie Ayrshires are very }x>pulaf. Jerseys are wanted by 
those who sell cream. Cluernseys are good. 

Q. Do you have the full-hlood Jerseys there for that pur]X)se?— A. Yes. 

Q. H()w do they stand the climate? — A. They stand the climatic well. The 
trouble is to get those that will give milk enough to pay. It is very hard to get a 
Jtu'sey herd tliat can he made to pay. 

C^. (By Representative Livingston.) What amount of milk do you expect from 
a paying cow?— A. For selling milk you must get one that will average 6 or 7 
(piarts a day the y()ar round, and very few Jerseys wdll do that. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) "Do your dairymen raise cattle for the market?— A. 
Not as a nile; usually do not raise enough for their own use. That is the reason 
we cun not get any law against tuberculosis. There are a great many fresh cows 
brought in for sale. Dealers in that stock and their friends do not want any 
hindrance put upon bringing in that stock. 

Q. What portion of the dairymen raise beef cattle for sale?— A. Tliere are no beef 
cattle raised in our vicinity and very few dairy cattle, and there is not one dairy- 
man in a hundred who raises calves enoufjh for his own use to keep up his dairy, 

Q. I also understood you to say you raised sheep?— A. There are sheep rais^ 
in the State, but none in our vicinity. The first sheep I saw after leaving home 
was down near Trenton. 


we nave run into 


Is that because you have no pasturage for them?— A. 
and the dogs drove the sheep away. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Can you make more money off milk, 
butter, and cheese than you can off mutton and wool?— A. Yes; they can be 
shipped 1,000 or 2,000 miles about as cheaply as we can get them into the market. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You have stated milk usmmy retails for 7 
cents. What is it in Newark?— A. Alxuit the same. Some milk is sold down to 
4, 5, or 6 cents. 
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Q. What is the retail price in New York?— A. Five to 8 cents. I think Mr. 
B. C. Seers told me he was getting 8 cents in New York for bottled milk shipped 
direct from his farm. 

Q. What do you know about that combination of nulk dealers in New York 
that absolutely regulates prices, and the farmer takes just what thev elect to fix 
the price to be?— -A. I know nothing about, that, from the fact that I have had 
nothing to do with them; we have sharp competition right around us. 

Q. You know as a fact that the wholesale price is 3 cents a quart and the retail 
price in the New York market is 7?-— A. That is the l^ghest retail price for the 
best goods. There is, as I said, milk sold for 4 cents. 

Q. What does it retail out of the can for— not bottled milk, not something 
fancy? — A. Sevcfii (rents from the can. 

Q. The difference between the wholesale and the retail price is 5 cents? — ^A, 
Yes. 


Q. (By Senator Maltx)ry.) Can you undertake to say what is the average 
number of milch cows on the dairy farms in New Jersey?— A. I could not say. 

Q. What number of milk-giving cows would l)e the least that you think a man 
ought to undertake to carry on this business with?— A. There are jKiople in our 
vicinity who have starttsi with one or two and grown to a good business. 

O. He must have land?— A Many have only a city lot or one or two city lots. 

Q. How about the grazing of these cattle?— A. He would keep them on the com- 
mons about the cities, and in a stable and feed. 

Q. In the country wherti there are no commons?— A. In the c( mntry people ordi- 
narily are (xicupying faims, and have pastures to keep them on; expect to have 
some pasture and utilize* ground feed and dry feed as well. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Did you ever trj' a combination of the 
milk producers against those New York people; did you evtjr try a milk combine 
on them?— A. W e ne>’er have. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is there any statement y(ui would like to 
make on any matter you think important?— A. In the matter of labor, farm labor- 
ers are receiring more in our vicinity than they did 30, 40, or 50 years ago. Com- 
petent farm laborers arc receiving more, and their hours are shorter than formerly. 
Of course, in the dairy business we have to make long hours, but they are shorter 
than they were some years ago. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What are your dairy hours?— A. From 4 
o’clock in the morning until— we arc trying to make it 6 in the evening. We run 
over that in some seasons. 

O. What are the wages?— A. From §12 to $20 a month and board, or $30 or $.35 
and house rent for competent men. 

Q. You mean you pay that money to what you call coraiwtent lal)or?— A. 
Competent. 

Q. You do not take indiscriminate labor and pay those wages? — A. We usually 
pay $12 to $20 and their Ixiard, not indi.scriminate. They must be good, compe- 
tent men for $20 a month, men that are not only good milkers, but good farmers, 
as it were— teamsters. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether an independent producer 
could establish himself and sell hi.s milk in Nevr York?— A. My impression is that 
he could, although some men that have had abundant means behind them have 
abandoned it. and that recently. There was the Havemeyer estate that sold their 
stock at auction a vear ago last month. Mr. Meyer, the son-in-la\^, who carried 
it on, said he could not realize off his milk. He had a dairy store in New York 
where they were selling gilt-edge milk, and he said he could not realize enough 
for it to pay his bills. 

J j. Did he assign a cau.se for not l)eing able to?— A. Competition. Prices were 
need. They used to get 12 cents a (^uart for Jersey milk put up nicely, 8hipi)ed 
in ice refrigerator cars and kept on ace; but the price was so reduced that he 
abandoned it. 

Q. Yon are not aware of any combination?— A. No combination that I am 
aware of in that line. 

Q. (By Benresentative Gardner.) Do not they have a milk dealers’ associa- 
tion in New York?— A. They liave. Of course, that is the foundation of it, but 
there have been a good many independent dairies that have shipped their milk in 
in bottles. Up at Fairfield there is a dairyman wh(> has— I saw It published not 
long ago— 385 cows. They are shipping their fiiilk to Newark or, rather, they 
are carting it there, through the Oran^, and selling it and retailing it about 
and they are doing a large Dusiness. Whether it is actually t>toAtabre or not 1 
am unaole to say. 

Q. You do not know whether, if an independent milk dealer starts in to get a 
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route in New York—whether the milk dealers’ association put down prices on 
that route to drive him out or not?—A. I have heard it said tney have done that, 
but from my own knowledge I could not say positively. 

Q. It is the understanding, is it not, that they do that?— A. It is so understood, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You say the milk you ship to New York you get 2 
cents a quart?— A. That ^ the summer price, as 1 see from the papers. 

Q. And it is sold at 7 cents a quart— who gets the benefit of the 5 cents?— A. 
The New York wholesale dealers* as they are termed; the middlemen. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) One-half cent a quart, 20 cents a can, goes 
asireight?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris^ How many hands does that pass through before it 
reaches the consumer?— A. These middlemen would have the milkmen come to 
Jersey City, where the cars land it, or New York depot where it lands, and load 
their milk, take it where they want it; that would be the practice. There are 
wholesale men in Newark who have their wagons drive through the upper part 
of Sussex County and Morris County and come back loaded with milk. 

Q. In your opinion, who makes the greatest profit from the milk, the producer 
or the middleman?— A . The middleman . 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not the profit of the middleman in milk divided 
between the two? Are there not two parties to it?— A. Yes. 

Q. First of all, there is the man who pays the freight and receives it, and then 
it is scattered out to what are commonly called the peddlers? — A. Milk peddlers. 

Q. These peddlers must keep their own horses and drivers, and collect their 
money, and everything of that kind, and also they furnish the small retail stores 
all over with their milk?— A. Yes. 

Q. These parties all have a profit?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, can you give us an idea about what that average is to a man with 
horses and wagons; that is, considering the keep of the horses and the hire of the 
men, for instance, for a day in New York?— A. I can not, correctly. 

Q. Independent of the freight, that is 4^ cents to divide, and I suppose there is 
I cent given to the man who has the sending out there in New York, and there is 
3^ cents to divide; and that is all there is between the consumer and the man who 
first of all gets his cans on the wagon and does the whole distribution and the 
whole collection, and keeps his horses, and at the same time takes care of aU this?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you state the fact under oath that there 
are two of the wholesale men in New York? In Philadelphia the wholesale man 
generally has his own wagons and serves his own several milk routes. He does 
not sell it to the neddler. — A. No, he owns the wagons; he owns the horses; and 
he serves the milk routes. 

Q. George Abbott has a third of Philadelphia, has he not?— A. Yes. 


Washinoton, D. C., June 23 , 1S99 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH B. AOER, 


Master of the State Orange of Maryland. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Joseph 
B. Ager, Master of the State Grange of Maryland, being duly sworn, testified, 
following the topical plan of inquiry on agiiculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) State your name and address?— A. Joseph B. Ager, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Q. You may state your occupation.— A. Farmer and dairyman. Principal busl- " 
ness is dairying. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in dairying?— A. Twenty years on the Ist 
oMast May; in Maryland. 

^ How largely are you engaged in the business?— A. I keep from 40 to 50 cows. 
Where do you market your dairy product?— A. Washington. 

In the shape of milk, butter, etc.?— A. Milk and cream. 

You do not manufacture butter or cheese?— A. No. > 

, Hm there been an increase or decrease in the agricultural labor of your State 
or vicinity in the last 30 to 40 years?— A. Throughout the State there haa been a 
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decided decrease, from the fact that 40 years a^o there was a great deal more land 
under cultivation than there is at the present time. There are a good many farms 
and plantations, cultivated at that time, which are not cultivated at all now, and 
a great leal has grown up in timlier. Along the lines of railroad many farms 
have been subdivided into small town sites. Small towns have grown up along 
these lines. I should say there has been a decided decrease in the number 
employed. 

Q. What is the condition of those employed comjiared with former years?-— A. 
Tliey are not in a> good condition as they were at tliat*time, although there are 
exceptions. In every hK^ality you will find thriving industrious fanners making 
money, but the average condition, I should say, was below what it was 40 years 
ago. 

Q. What effect, if any, has improved machinery had uiH>n the advance or 
decre^e?-— A. It has a tendency to decrease, from the fact that with improved 
machinery farmers do not r(»quire the amount of labor they did before. During 
the harvest, where wo used to have 5 or G men, 1 or 2 answer now with improved 
machinery. Self-binders, mowing machines, hay loaders, and horse pitchforks 
do away with a great deal of labor. 

Q. What effect does that have on the drudgery of labor? — A. It makes it much 
lighter. W ith machinery a great deal is done riding that used to bo done walking. 

Q. Is emplojmient regular or irregular in your State?— A. That depends a good 
deal ui)on the employee. Our labor is mostly colored, and during the summer 
season, when they can get employment most anywhere, we can hardly ever keep 
them more than a month. 1 would be glad to koop a good hand right along, but 
they flock away to the city, and when they can get work it is for shorter hours and 
larger pay. The employees themselves are the cause of the irregularity largely. 

Q. What are the hours of labor in your business?— A. Gonerallv from 4 or 6 
o’clock in the iiioniing to 7 or 8 at night-long days. I once heard one of our 

E ublic speaker's say ‘■hat the farmers had settled the 8-hour (question by having 8 
ours before dinner «'m<l 8 after. 

y. What are the hours of labor in other agi’icnltiiral pui’suits outside of dairy- 
ing?— A. Alxiut the same. 


Q. What have you to say about the average mimbL-r ol days the laborer is 
employed?— A. In dairying it is 8C5 days in the year, and in other occupations 
there in not as much employment m winter. In our neighborhood it is largely 
according to contract. They keep .some labor during the winter, Imt not as much 
as during tlie growing .season. 

Q. What, if any, is the tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employ- 
ment?— A. They will seek other employment when they can get le.ss hours of work 
and better pay. 

Q. Doe.} tW prevail to any great extent?— A. Ye.s; quite a great deal, especially 
in this season. There is a great deal of work going on in this city, and tne best 
labor fl(x;k8 into the city. 

Q. A great deal of la^r?— A. There is more this season than fdr several years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farql’Har.) What are the wages prevailing for agricultural labor 
by the day, month, or year?— A. We usually hire very little by the year. It is 
usually by the week, day, or month. Ten dollars a month would lie the minimum 
and $15 the maximum amount. They are bf)arded at these prices. Seventy five 
cent.s and $1 a day wlien they Iward themselves. 

Q. When they come to Washington and get $1, $1.25, and $1.50 a (lay they care 
for themselves?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the cause of the difference between the 
maximum of $15 and the minimum of $10?— A. Well, often in the season of the 
year, and then in the difference in help. Some men are better worth $15 than 
others are $10. 

Q. Do you pay in cash?— A. Ye.s. 

Q. How frequently do you pay?— A. Those employed by the week we pay by 
the week; those einpioyea by the month expect to be paid by the month, but they 
almost alwa>s want more or less every week. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to tenement houses?— A. Most farmers have 
them, more or less. I have three tenements on iny place. 

Q. You may state the terms upon which the occupiers of your tenement honsefl 
work for yon.— A. I have the houses with the idew of having my own help in 
them. I thought I would have more reliable help, but I find I was mistaken in 
that. In fa(.*t, of the tenants of the three houses 1 have not onels employed on 
the place. They go outside and go to somebody else. ^ 

Q. Describe the houses.— A. Usually small, iierhaps three rooms; about the 
gene- -al size of that. 
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Q. Of what are they constructed?— A. Usually frame, lath, and plaster; quite 
a comfortable house, but small. . « „ 

Q. What appurtenances go with the houses?— A. Generally a garden spot, per- 
haps a quarter of an acree of ground. That is more than most of them will 
cultivate. 

Q. Is that all free?— A. Yes. 1 charge §4 a month rent and they have the use 
of the garden spot and such down fuel as they may pick up alxmt the place. 

Q. When you furnish the tenant house with a garden spot and hire * he help and 
charge $4 a month rent, how much do you pay?— A. We pay about $15 a month. 

Q. Does he board himself?— A. No; he is ix)arded. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh^r.) Is it inthefonnof rations?— A. No. That used to lie 
the custom years ago, but not at present very much. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What does he raise on that garden spot?— A. A few 
garden vegetables, potatoes, and com, and possibly some watermelons. 

Q. Can he raise sufficient vegetables to .support his family?— A. They do not do 
it. Some classes of tenants, like the Germans in the West, on a piece of that size, 
would raise enough to support themselves, but the coloicd tenant hardly will use 
the giound you give him. 

Q. What time, if any, do you give your tenants to till this?— A. We usually 
plow it for them and they work it at night or early in the morning. Their wives 
often do some of it; generally do more of it than the men. 

Q. You do not give them so many hours a week to take care of it?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you give them any time on Saturday, as is riven in 
the South-about 3 or 4 hours Saturday afternoon?— A. Not as a general thing. 
We aim to get through the work a little earlier on Saturday night than other 
times; but it is owing to the condition of the work vro have on hand. 

Q. That would drive the tenant to the cultivation of his garden sjwt on Sun- 
day?— A. It would if he took much i)ride in cultivating it. 

6. Do they put in any Sunday work on that garden?— A. No. 

Q. Do you rent any of your land? — A. No. 

Q. Is that practiced?— A. It is in some locuilities. 

Q. You may state on what terms.— A. That dei)ends a great deal on the condi- 
tion of the farm, locations, etc. 

Is that cash rent oi* crop sharing?— A. More ai)t to share croj)s; do it in 
southern Maryland. I know one genilcman who furnishes everything and he 
gives the tenant one-third of what is sold off from the place. In other localities, 
where hind is in bettor condition and they raise better crops, they furnish usually 
one-half the seed and give one-half the crop. 

Q. Have you an opinion as to the practicability of that method of renting, both 
for the tenant and landowner?— A. Well, I do not think, as a general thing, it is 
very de.sirable for the owner; in fact, it is very difficult to get men to rent a farai 
who have sufficient energy to work it as it should lx». It is very hard to get work 
done at the proper time and in the proper manner, from the fact that the man 
who is industrious enough to rent a farm, and work it as it should be done, msuallv 
has a farm of his own. Owing to the cheapness of land in Maryland, a man with 
much ambition or much energy is able to have land of bis own and not rent land. 

Q. Do you practice loaning to your tenants who cultivate your land?— A. In 
some localities they do. Sometimes they get sliort of grain, etc., and the owner 
perhaps will sell them the grain at the market price, and then when the crop is 
harvested he returns the grain at the then market price. 

Q. I am anxious to know whether yon liavi) any general way of doing that?— 
A. No, I think not. 

Q. Does not prevail to anv extent?— A. No. 

(J. You have nothing in the nature of Henson crops?i*-A. No. As far as Mary- 
land is concerned, especially in the southern part, where they grow tobacco, which 
is a crop that does not bring in money frequently, they go to &ltimore and obt^ 
supplies from the merchants there, and I presume they take a lien on the crop. 
They obtain their fertilizers and necessary provisions, and so on, and when they 
sell the tobacco they settle with the merchants. That business is done more with 
the merchant than with the owner of the farm, 

Q. Not done by the local merchants?— A. No Generally done by the men in 
Baltimore. 


should judge, through southern Maryland and other localities where they grow 
tobacco. 

Q. What is the effect on the tenant?— A. I think it has a depressing effect. H# 
would be better off and more thrifty if he were able to pay cash for w^t he 
bought and then have his crop left. 
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Q; Do you know anything about the terms on which these advances are made?— 
A. No: I do not. 

Q. Eiave you any immigrants in that locality?— A. VeiQr few; they are mostly 
(Germans. 

Q, What is the character of those you have?— A. Those we have are very good 
immigrants. I yiink Germans are about the best class of immigrants we have. 
They are generally thrifty and indu.strious. I have known them to come and go 
out to work on a farm as laborers and in a few years have land of their own. 

Q. Do they make good citizens?— A. Make good oitizeiiR. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) These were men of experience in farming before they 
came here?— A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do those immigrants there settle on farms or small property near the cities?— 
A. Generally about cities, and engage in trucking. It requires less capital. With 
a few acres and an old horse or two they can go to trucking, and it does not require 
the capital that it does to buy a larger tract and go into general farming, stock 
^ raising, etc. 

Q. Is there much truck farming in Maryland?— A. A ^eat deal near Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. In Baltimore County and Prince George County there is a 
great deal of it done. 

Q. Is truck fanning a paying business?— A. It formerly was very profitable; 
especially if a man under.standsiiow to maintain the fertility of the land and grow 
the best crons. Some have greenhouses, where they grow winter crops; that is 
quite profitanle. But many of them complain that they ( an not any more than 
make noth ends meet. 

Q. Is there ready access in the cities to manure and other crop fertilizers; is it 
cheap in the city?— A. Not so very cheap, considering the comparative value. 

Q. What is the price in your l(X*ality?— A. They charge about 75 cents to .$1 for 
a 2-hor8e load in the city, and haul it out, but sinctj they havtj got the improved 
stables here, where the liquid portion goes into the sewer, about all they get is 
dirty straw, and that is not very valuable. I believe if the gardeners would work 
less land and try to enrich their land with clover, cowpeas, and other leguminous 
crops they would have more money at the end of the year than in hauling so 
much manure. I think I^ofessor Voorhees, of the New Jersey exi)eriment sta- 
tion, said that the average ton of horse manure has not over 28 pounds of plant 
food in it, and when you pay $1 a load and haul it out you are paying a pretty 
gocKl price. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect on American agriculture have the Ger- 
mans you spoke of; is the effe(^t to improve or lessen the condition of the agricul- 
turist?— A. It has improved the condition. They certainly set us good exam- 
ples in everything. They are industrious and economical and some are our best 
citizens. One of the leading men in our neighborhood is a Gennan, a man who 
has accumulated quite a go^ property through industry and economy. 

Q, Would you suggest any changes in our^ fjresent laws in regard to immigra- 
tion?— A. I iJiink you have stringent laws against importing cnm'inals and pau- 
pers. 

Q. I had more reference to encour^n^ good citizens ?— A. I think there is a 
grand opening for immigrants from foreign countries in ixirtions of the North 
and West an(f in Maryland. There is land lyinp between this city and Baltimore 
as ^e as overlay out doors, and all it needs is intelligent cultivation to make it 
produce, and they can have a home market for all they can produce. 

Q. Have you a largo amount of colored labor ?— A. Nearly all colored labor. 

Q. What is the efiBciency of your labor ?— A. Some of them very good, but as a 
general thing you have to have some one right with them to superintend and see 
t^t they do the work prdperly. 

Q. Do they become intelligent hands after experience?- A. Not very many of 
them. Hiere are very few whom you can trust to go on and do a piece of work 
properly unless you have a foreman right with them. 

Q. You do not consider colored help as valuable as white help?— A. It depends 
on the kind of white help. The white help in the South is not much better than 
the colored, but the German , Dane, and Norwenan are different. I lived for 25 years 
in Wisconsin, and although wo paid them higner wages it was Cheaper help than 
we hire here. 

Q. Do the colored help improve by experience oij the farm?— A. Not very much. 
Q. Do they take to farming as a matter of taste?— A. I think not. I think they 
would rather come to the city here and black boots than work on the farm. 

Q. What is the school age of children?— A. Six years to, 1 suppose, about 20. 

Q. Are the facilities lor public instruction in your State sufficient?— A. I think 
they are for the white, but 1 think there should be more schools for the colored; 

I think there is a lack of schools for colored children. 
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Q. Ton may state the difference in the facilities for e^cating the whit^ And 
the facilities for educating the colored children?— -A. As a general thing they look 
after the schools for the white better than the colored, but I think, perhaps, they 
have good teachers. There is one thing about it: I can say for the colored children 
that many of them are more anxious to get an education and go a longer distance 
to get it than the whites. 

Q. You have separate schools and separate teachers.— A. Oh. yes. 

Q. What is the condition of your schoolhouses, as a rule, for both white and 
black?— A. As a general thing, good. 

Q. And yoiir teachers?— A. Very good teachers. They have to be qualified and 
have a g(X)d grade. Many of them are graduates of normal schools. 

Q. Have you any compulsory law?— A. I think not. 

Q. What is the average attendance, if you know, in the year?— A. I could not 
say, only so far as our district is concerns; that averages about 40. We have to 
have that average in order to have it a graded school. ■ 

Q. What is the average enrollment?— A. I think about 50 in our district ^ 

Q. Have you free schoolbooks?— A. Yes; furnished by the State; a law pass^, 

I think, by the last legislature. 

Q. Do you have any truant law?— A. No. 

Q. You feel the aaaptation of your public school curriculum is equal to the 
wants of the agricultural people, do you?— A. No; I do not. I think agriculture 
should be tau^it in our scnools— nature studies. 

Q. You may state in a general way vrhat is taught in your schools, and then 
you may explain your idea of enlarging and teaching subjects which pertain to 
agriculture?— A. The usual studies taught in our schools are arithmetic, geogra* 
phy, grammar, reading, bookkeeping, and writing. I think that agriculture 
should be taught, for I believe that it is as important that every boy should be 
taught agriculture as it is for a young man if he intends to be a lawyer or a doctor to 
bo taught those professions. I think they should teach agricultural chemistry 
in order to be able to analyze the various soils, to he able to analyze the fertilizers 
and know their value. I think in the primary school the first principles of agri- 
culture should be taught and, where it is possible, they should go to agricultural 
colleges and have practical lessons. It is very important in dairying now that a 
person should understand that thoroughly; should be able to use the Babcock 
teste-r, to know the value of his cows, the amount of butter fat in the milk, and 
how to select a good cow. 1 think that should be taught at the colleges and 
experiment stations in our State. 

Q. You have an agricultural college in your State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you an agricultural farm connected with it?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Where?— A. At College Park. 

(J. is that well attended?— A. Yes. Since President Sylvester has been presi- 
dent of the college they have had to build an addition to accommodate the 
students. 

Q. Any branches taught besides agriculture?— A. The mechanical arts, horti- 
culture, and dairying. 

Q. Do you teach the classics?— A. Yes; I think there are more of them educated 
for that than there are for agriculture. 

Q. Do they get a diploma for different courses of study?— A. I think they do. 

Q. Dothey receive a diploma for the agricultural course, say, bachelor of agri- 
culture?— A. Yes. 

You have a scientific eburse?— A. Yes. 

A separate diploma is given for that?— A. Yes. 

You have a mechanical course?— A. Yes. 

And give a diploma for that?— A. Yes. 

Have you an experiment station in your State?— A. Yes. 

, You may state now efficient you think that is.— A. That has been a great 
help to the farmers of Maryland. Those who will take the pains to get the bulle- 
tins (which they can by sending their address) read them. It has oeen a great 
help to the fanners. They often let the professors come out to our institute meeirr 
ing^ and. Grange meetings and give lectures on various subjects, and that is of 
great benefit to the farmers. As an illustration of what they accomplish I will 
name one thing: Last year the average crop of wheat throughout Maryland was 
not to exceed W bushels per acre, but on a neld of 12 acres at the college they he4 
40 bushels per acre. I inquired of the professor of agriculture how it was c 
He said he attributed the small crop of wheat throughout the State to i 
causes. One was, on the 1st of April we had a very warm time a year a^; wb 
took a very vigorous growth, and then the last of April it turned cold, prs 
nearly snowed, and consequently wheat looked very poor. This weak ijasat \ . ^ 
like a weak indiividual— disease attacked it. He thougnt that was one of oaus^ 
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of the light yield. lacked, “ How is it that you have such a large yield?” Hesaid, 
“We were looking at it, and 1 told the president of the college, ‘the farmers’ 
clubs ai’e coming to visit us and we must do something for that wheat. ’ W o went 
to work and sowed 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, and it came right on. 
We attributed the yield to the fact of the sowing of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 


pel iiere, 

Q. He determined that by knowing the kinds of plant food necessary? — ^A. Yes. 
To show the benefit of the knowledge we got in the growing of early potatoes 
last year* I went to Professor Patterson to get a formula. Jn our grange we get 
the chemicals, instead of mixed fertilizer, and mix them ourselves according to 
the foiTiiuia given by Professor Patterson. He gave us the formula, but did not 
put in any nitrate ot soda. Some of our members thought it was strange end .so 
1 saw the professor and said: “Our members think it strange that you did not 
put in any nitrate of soda.” He answered, “1 did not put it in because 1 was 
afraid it would get away from you. It is very soluble and if you were to put it 
in the drill the spring rains would dissolve it and it would get out of reach by the 
time the plant would develop to take it up. If you want to use nitrate of soda, 
mix 100 or 200 pounds of phosphate, and sow it on the row when the potatoes 
come up.” Some of us procured the soda and phosphate and sowed it under his 
direction, and we left several rows that we did not put it on. During the time 
the ix)tatoes were making the weather was very dry, and this soda cau.sed the 
vines to make very rapid gi'owth and shadow the land and protect it from the 
drought, and where the soda was put on there was a good crop, and >vhere wo did 
not put on the soda there were hardly any marketable potatoes. That made 
several hundreds of dollars to those who used the nitrate of soda. 


Q. Have you ever experimented in top-dressing to your pasturt' lands?— A. 
Yes; and we have used nitrate of soda; not especially on pasture lands, Imt (m our 
hay croi)*, sowed 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre on the grass just as it was 
starting and it often increased the crop 1 ,200 to 1,500 pounds to the acre. 

Q. Have you experiment farms under the control of the experiment station, 
exc(‘pt at the agricultural colleger— A. In sonie cas(‘s they havc^ (jxperiniented 
with various kinds of crops in oth(?r portions of the State. 

6. You have a variety of soil in Maryland?— A. Oh, yes; a great variety. 

Q. Have your exiieriments at the experiment station gone far enfmgh to test 
the different varieties of soil in different portions of the State?— A. No; J do not 
know that they have. The fact is, about all that is necessary for any .soil is 
nitrogen, phosphate, soda, and iMitash. Large amounts of them they claim are 
in the soil. The great trouble is to make it available. This is done by the use of 
lime, which is a great help in many in.stanc(‘s, and thorough till.age. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) You .stated that the principal labor is negi-o labor; 
is uiere any other, to any appreciable extent?— A. Not very much. 

6 . In your section of the State?— A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about the western and southern part of the State?— 
A. No, I do not; but I think as a general thing it is nearly all n<‘gTo lalxir. 

Q. Are these negroes that work on the fann, as a rule, stationary or migra- 
tory?— A. I think back from the cities they are more stationary than near the 
cities. Near the cities they are migratory. 

6 . As a general rule they anj hired labor?— A. Y(}s. 

Q. Any of them do farming on their own account?— A. Once in awhile; but 


not very many. 

Q, Is there any reciuirement in your State that a man shall live in a certain 
sch(X)l di.strict in order to have his children attend that school?— A. I think not. 
There should be a law, but I do not think there is. If there is it is not enforced. 
In our school district they will go to Hyattsville, Brookland, or come into the 


District. 

Q. What is your observation regarding the literacy of th(j average negro 
laborer?— A. They are improving. 

Q. Many of them read and write?— A. Quite a good many of the younger ones; 
most of the younger ones can. 

Q. What 18 their character for orderly life and demeanor— morality?— A. I do 
not think they are up to the whites by any means. I was on the ^and jury at 
Alarlboro, our county seat, and I think nearly every case brought before us was a 


colored case. 

Q. What is the relative proportion of population bf whites* and negroes in that 
county?— A. I should judge there were about one-third colored. 

Do you consider the proximity of a large city like Washington as tending 
^ to bring about that effect?— A. Yes; I do. I think there is not as mtich criminal- 
4ty as you go back from the city; there are not as many criminals as near the 
city. 
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. Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What are the reasons, if you know, for the crime 
among the black people?— -A. Well, I think the use of intoxicants. They usually 
want a little money Saturday night, and they go down to Bladensburg, or wher- 
ever liquor is sold, and they get into cutting or shooting scrapes. They are gen^ 
erally under the influence of liquor. 

Q. Have you local option in the counties in Maryland? — A. In Montgomery 
County they have local option. I think in several counties they do. 

Q. Do you regard that making this county “ dry” is some prevention against 
crime?— A. Yes; I do. A few years ago we had local option in Prince George 
.County, and the sheiiff of the county told me there were not nearly the number 
of arrests and the county expenses were much less. 

Q. What is your observation of the percentage of crime caused by drunken- 
ness?— A. I should judge almost nine-tenths. 

Q. Do you think that drink is the bane of the black race?— A. I do. 

Q. Do you not think it accounts for the more than natural shiftlessness of the 
negro, and his carelessness, and his transient condition, traveling from one spot 
to another, losing time and opportunities? Do you think that drink is the mftto 
cause of both the crime and indolence?~A. Yes. I have a man living on nfy 
pla(;e now who has been sick ever since last summer. The doctor says he is going 
to die. His condition was brought on by drink. 

Q. Do you find the negro lat)orer a faithful, docile man when away from drink? — 
A. Docile enough, but I have never found one that was very trusty— that you 
could depend on to do a piece of work. Ho goe s away Saturday and you ei^ect 
him back Sunday, T)ut you can place no dependence on him. If the month is up 
and you pay him off, expecting him to (^ome back the next day, maybe you wifi 
never see him again. 

O. Do they work faithfully enough under supervision?— A. If you have a man 
right after them. 

Q. Are they quarrelsome or sullen?— A. As a general thing they are not, unless 
they have liemor about. 

Q. Most or your farmers in Maryland are native Marylanders?— A. A great 
many of them. Quite a number of them are Northern and Western men. 

Q. When did the Northern men come in there?— A. During the last 20 years. 

Q. And those who take up Maryland farms usually Injcome pennanent?— A. 
Yes. 


Q. It is noticeabhi to every man who passes, especially along tlie railroads of 
Maryland, there, that there is a large amount of abandoned land. Can you say 
wdiy it is that those farms are abandoned entirely to the brush and to tlio weed.s?— 
A. I tliink it is because during slavery it was owned in large tracts, and when the 
slavt's were set free tlio planters thought they could not do anything with hired 
labor, jind they did not attempt to farm it with free labor, and the consequence 
was tlK'y went to lii ing out tliese farms. They mortgaged them to get means of 
support, and tliey fell into the hands of merchants here in Washin^on. A gro- 
ceryiiian here owiK'd iwuliaps half of Prince George County, by funiishing goods 
and having to foreclose mortgages and take the land. That has thrown large 
tracts into the market, and they nave them on their hands and want to dispose of 
them. Another thing which causes them to be unoccupied is that they have 
grown crops on them continually, crop after cron, until they have exhausted the 
land, and let it gi-ow up to brush, weeds, and tiniDor. 

Q. What do these abandoned lands sell for now, especially in Prince George 
County?— A . Different prices. From $6 to $1 0 an acre. President Sylvester bought 
200 acres for $000 in southern Maryland, and he was so pleased with it that he and 
his brother-in-law bought 1 ,700 acres for $10,000. 

Q. Has there been much reclamation of these abandoned lands of late years?— 
A. They are taking hold of them now more than a few years ago. 

Q. Tney are good soil and all they need is intelligent cultivation?— A. I 
remarked to Dr. Hill, near Marlboro, “You have good lands and all they need is 
intelligent cultivation, get the lands into clover, etc.” He says, “The farmers 
down here do not want to raise any clover when they can get fertilizer in Balti- 
more Iw just signing a note.” 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) What, in your judgment, is the condition of the 
fanner of Maryland to-day as compared with what it was 20 years ago?— A. 1 do 
not think the average is as good as it was. 

Q. To what do you ascribe that decadence?— A. The low prices for farm prod- 
ucts and farm machinery has had a tendency to make these lower prices; and the 
opening up of the W eat. jfc 

Q. Sharper coi^titlonT— A. Yes. As a class, the farmers have not hepiH 
witn the times. Tney have kept in the same ruts. They have not endeavored 
produce at lower prices, tried to keep up their land cheaper, and raise better orope; 
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they have raised the same crops year after year, and have not applied business 
princmles to farming. 

Q. Do you observe any impulse, under the stimulation of experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges, in the farmer to advance some in that matter?— A. Oh, 
yes; since the experiment station has been started. We succeeded in getting a 
bill through our legislature for a small appropriation for holding fanners’ insti- 
tutes; that has h|id a tendency to improve conditions. But the ve^^ class who 
need this instruction do not attend these institutes and meetings. Ihey are the 
ones who are seldom there. They call it “ book farming,” call it “ theory, not 
practice; ” but there is where they are mistaken. 

Q. Are you engaged in truck farming?— A. I am a dairyman. 

Q. Do you know whether the importation from the South of early vegetables 
has any effect on the market here?— A. Oh, yes; it has a tendency to lower the 


prices. 

Q. Is there any steady shipment from the South during the vegetable season, 
or IS it sporadic?— A. Yes; generally through the season. It commences down in 
Florida and works along up the coast. Now the Norfolk early potatoes are com- 
ing in and keeping the market douui lower than it would be if it were not for 
thesa 


Q. (By Mr. Farqcjhar.) You are not able to go into the market when Florida 
or the Carolinas come in? — A. Yes; but get lower prices. 

Q. Nor when the Carolinas come in?— A. No. 

Q. Where is the first line that touches you— Virginia?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have the advantage, certiunly, against crops of lower Virginia, have 
you not, in the market?— A. I do not know. Tlio transportation, es])ecially by 
boat, is almost as cheap as it would be to bring it from 10 miles out by wagon. 

Q. Does any competition come from the South while your products "are coming 
into the markets here?— A. In potatties. 

Q. What else?— A. Tomatoes, strawberries, etc. 

Q. When you have the flush of strawberries here?— A. Not Avith the flush; that 
could not be. 

Q. Do you export North after your season passes liero, when you have an open 
market North?— A. Commission men do to some extent, but ^rdeners dq not, 
though I think they should. 

Q. You could not be under a disadvantage when you consider the Florida pro- 
duction and this middle production here of tiie District and Maryland, and the 
northern district of Pennsylvania and New York?— A. Y(‘s; but there are various 
objwtions. The vegetables (roine up from the South, and the jHiople have them 
until they get tired of them, and there is not the demand there would be if 
they had ncit had those. 

<J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the cajutal employed in agriculture as profitable 
as it was 30 to 40 years ago?— A. It is not. 

Q. You may state the reason.— A. The lower price of fann products; and 
another thing, our taxe.s seem to be increa.singall the time. 

9 . If the price of the farm product is low for a series of years, it affects the 
price of lana?— A. Yes; it affects the price of the farms. 

Q. In other word.^, the more profitable the farms the higher the price of the 
land?— A. If wheat was bringing right along for a number of seasons $1, $1.50, 
or $2 a bushel, farm lauds would be sought for, and would advance in price. 

Q. Compared with other business, how does capital employed in agriculture 
yield profit?— A. It does not seem to do near as well. You do not find capitalists 
investing in farms. They seem to prefer trusts, banking, and things of that kind 
instead of buying farms very much. 

Q. Is it not a safer investment, when properly invested?— A. For my part, I 
would rather have what I have invested in my farm than in anything else. I can 


Q. Taking the fanner as a rule, what is his condition, from your observation, as 
to the necessaries of life— good living, getting out of life a comfortable living?— A. 
A good many seem to have it. That is one trouble— the farmers like to have 
their sons and daughters dress well and have as good horses and carriages, etc,, 
as those engaged in other business; and it is often the case that the farm is mort- 
^ed to do that. Thirty per cent of the farms in Maryland are mortgaged, and 
1 am told by those who know that of those who were free from debt 20 years ago, 
many have mortgages on their farms to-day. 

Q. You mean when the sons and daughters get a taste for dress and pleasure 
they neglect the duties of the farm?— A. Yes; I think so. The toSncy of the 
fanner is to gratify his sons and daughters, and the profits of the farm are taken 
to pay it. 
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cent of the people who go into the : 
not believe there are BO many farmers. * ,r 

0. Are there many farmers who make failures?— A. Yes. ... 

O ( Bv Mr. Farquhar. ) In other words, $5,000 invested m your farm is a bet- 
ter investment in your mind to-day than $5,00u put into a produce commission 
house down here on Louisiana avenue?— A. It would be for me. . , . - . 

Q And you think that for yourself , family , and your peace of nund, in fact, 
vour home comforts, you are 50 per cent better off than this man struggling here 
in the market with his $5,000?— A. I think I would be. I would sleep better of 
nights and have better health. , 

Q (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Do you look with favor on Mr. Havemeyer s suggestion 
that the farmers form a trust to regulate prices of their products?— A. I think it 
would be a good thing for them, if it is a good thing for other classes. But that 
is the last thing they would ever be able to accomplish. It would be the 
trust extant if they could do it, for a man has to have something to eat . 

would be a howl if the dairymen should say no milk should come into Washing- 
ton for a week. . . ^ 11 

Q. Is not the grange looking in that direction? — A. Not at all; no. 

Q. They never discuss that subject?— A. No; they have never discussed it in a 
formal way. If cabbages are worth $4 a hundred on the market and some man 
comes in and quietly offers $.‘1.50, the fanner would let him have them. 

Q. Are Maryland farmers in favor of that kind of a trust?-~A. 1 would be if 
it could be accomplished. I am quite sure it could not be. The only way we can 
do is to lump our orders and buy in l^e quantities. Our grange last spring 
bought 300 barrels ot seed potatoes. Wo buy them in carload lots and make 
quite a saving. We buy our fertilizer, and there is ciuite a saving in freight; and 
when we come to sell, in certain instances we might ship off to certain points and 
combine to controlprices. The only combination that I know of of this kind is 
what is called the Jive States Milk Producers’ Assocdation, near New York. The 
dairymen have combined to a certain extent to maintain prices. There is a trust, 
formed in New York City, of dealers to handle milk and ^et it from the dairymen 
at their own prices. Through the influence of the American Agriculturalist the 
farmers fomed what is known as the Five States Milk Producers As.s(x;iation, 
with agencies at nearly every shipiung point on the lines that ship into New 
York; and at these stations they put up a creamery or cream separator, and have 
a man in New York to tell how much should come from each station, and they 
send on that quantity and keep the suiqdus off the market, and obtein a fair 
price. They made a contract with this syndicate in New York to funiish milk at 
$1.17 per 100 pounds, whereas they were only getting before this orranization 80 
cents, about 2 cents a quart in summer and aliout 3 cents in winter. That is about 
the only organization of fai-mers that I know of that has accomplished anything 
in that line. . , 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harris, ) What have you to say about the taxation of agricultural 
property and its beanng upon agricultural property compared with other property 
in Maryland?— A. I think in Maryland and other States agricultural property 
bears a larger taxation in proportion to the profits accruing than any other, because 
it is all viable property. The assessor sees everything that the farmer has and it 
is taxed. • 

Q. That is supposed to be the case with all property, is it not?— A. That is sup- 
posed to be the case, but a great deal of invisible pro^rty never is taxed. 

Q. How does it escape?— A. I believe many men would perjure themselves in 
gi^ng a statement in regard to their property to be taxed when they would not 
in any other case. 

Q. who fixes the valuation in your State?— A. The owner first makes out his 
statement and then the assessors fix it to suit themselves afterwards although 
you can go before the board of review and get it cut down if it is not right. 

Q. The merchant and banker are required to do the same , no exception?— A. Yes. 
Q. Personal property?— A. Yes. , . 

Q. How often do you value real estate for taxation?— A. I have lived m Mary- 
land for 1^ years and they have never had a general assessment until, I think, A 
year ago last summer. , ^ , 

Q. Is that true of city property as well?— A. I could not say as regards that. I 
think in Baltimore they assess of tener than that. 

Q. "What do you mean by general assessment?— A. During the regular assess* 
ment the treasurer goes over the district and sees the improvements made 
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buildings put up. But a law was passed by the legislature, I think 2 years ago, 
and the assessors went around and made a list of all the property, both real and 
personal, and made a new valuation. 

Q. Is your real estate assessed for taxation now at the same value it was 30 
years ago?— A, Well, 20 years ago is as far as my judgment goes. They have 
mcreased it very much. 

Q. Is your real estate as valuable as it was at that time?— A. Oh, yes; it is more 
so, as the city extends out that way. 

Q. Tlio State at large?— A. Through the State I could not say it is. It is only 
property contiguous to tlie cities that has increased very^nuch. In Montgomery 
County and southern Prince George they lowered the basis of taxation. 

Q. You have ne regular period for reappraisement of real estate all over the 
State?— A. No. When they want a reappraisement a bill is passed by the legis- 
lature. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Can you state the percentage of the State tax in 
Maryland?— A. I think 1T| i)er hundred is the State taxation. 

Q. In addition to that you have a county tax?— A. Yes; 1 think our county tax 
is 90 odd cents on the hundred. 

Q. Does Maryland have a tax for bonded debt?— A. I can not say for the State. 
Our county has, from the fact that a number of years ago they decided to borrow 
money and go on a cash basis, and they had to bond the county for, 1 think, 
$80,000 to do it. • 

O. Have you a State scliool tax and county school tax also?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what the State scIkk)! tax is?— A. That is included in the whole 
amount. 


Q. How do you build your publkr roads in Maryland?— A. They are not built at 
all, you might say. 

Q. There is some law on the subject?— A. Yes; there is a law in regard to it, 
but it is a very poor lilw. The commi8.sioner8 of the county appoint supervisors, 
and they generally api)oint men of their own party as a compensation for political 
work; and that is alx)ut the way our road system is worked out. 

Q. Is the fund out of which it is built a tax on the county?— A. Yes. 

Q. People are not rc'quired to work the roads?— A. No. Gen. Roy Stone told 
us at the grange a year ago that $600, CWK) had been spent every year in Maryland 
for the improvement of roads which were never improved, and I think he is al)out 
right. The roads are no Ijetter than 20 year.s ago. If the money was judiciously 
used, we should have had good macadamized roads all over the'State. 

Q. Each county has a road commissioner?— A. Our county is divided into 14 
road districts or preciiK'ts, and there are 3 commi.ssioners appointed for each dis- 
trict. Their duty is to go over the roads and see tlieir condition and make a 
report as to the amount of money they need to have expended on them. I have 
acted as such commissioner, and we sent in a rei)ort, and 9 times out of 10 it was 
put in the lugeonhole and never taken out. 

Q. If the commissioners make a report, dhe county is the one to furnish the 
funds?— A. Yes. 

Q. Dr>es the State furnish anything at all for the building of roads?— A. No, 
We ha', e a liquor-license fund which generally goes to the roads. 

Q. What becomes of your fines for criminal offenses?— A. I could not say. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything to say as to a remedy in regard 
to tax methods?— A. I think a systein of annual assessment like iij the West, if 
it could be done as cheaply as it is done there, would bo more equitable than being 
assessed once in 10 years. Property changes very much in value during that 
time. When I first came to Hyattsville I had 20 cows and 3 horses. The treas- 
urer came and took down the amount of stock I had. I paid tax on that for 10 or 
15 years, while I had double that amount a ^f)od deal of the time. In a good many 
cases a good deal of property escapes taxation that way. 

Q. Suppose your property should be rtniu ;cd?— A. I would bo paying tax on 
the full amount 1 was assessed for. I think there should be an annual assess- 


ment, and instead of having 3 us.sessors, as in thase cases, 1 should be sufficient to 
do the work. It could be done economically, and would be better for the tax- 
payer and all classes of property. I think it would bo a ^ood thing if we could 
nave an income tax. All coiporations, etc. , should pay their share of the tax. 

Q. And everything else?— A. And everything else. 

What is your opinion as to the inheritance ^tax?— A. That would be a good 
thing. 

Q. Both direct and collateral?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to reach stocks, bonds, money, notes?— A. That is 
the only way that I know of. They used to claim in the West they could not tax 
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mortgages— that is, of nonresidents— bat they arran^ that. They allowed the 
mor te a ^ e to pay the tax and deduct it from the mortgage. 

Q. v^at is the per cent of the decline of agricultural products, if you know?— 
A. A good many have declined. 'Wheat, for instance, haa declined 25 per cent, at 
least. 

Q. That covers the entire farm product?— A. Yes. 

Q. You may state whether there has been an increase or a decrease in the acre- 
age under cultivation in your State in the last 20 years?— A. It has decreased. 

Q. Is it abandoned because no longer productive?— A. Partially so and partially 
because it could not be worked by the ^ple who owned it at a profit. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You mean to answer that the ownership was in the 
hands of nonresidents?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the character of your organization and 
causes inducing it, the objects you seek, and the results you have obtained by it?— 
A. We organized for the social, educational, and financial benefits received from 
it. Largely the educational feature we considered the foundation of our order. 

Q. Any profession except the agriculturist admitted?— A. No. They must be 
engaged m agriculture or in interests that would not conflict. W e take in clergy- 
men, school-teachers who teach our children, etc. ‘ 

Q. Any distinction in regard to sex?— A. No; from the age of 14 years up. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) State the strength of the organization in your State.— 
A. At one time we had a strong organization, but it has been redact very mate- 
rially. We do not seem to see the beneflts a great many farmers do in the West 
and North. In the little State of New Hampshire they have 21,500 members, in 
something over 200 granges, but the order throughout the South is not generally 
very prosperous. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was there not an expectation on the part of many that 
it would assume political features, and they were disappointed that it did not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that one reason for the lessening of your numbers?- A. That was one 
of the causes. When they found out the grange could not be used for political 
purposes they withdrew. A great many went in expecting it was going to put 
dollars into their pockets without any effort on their part, and they were disap- 
pointed and withdrew. While we have now a prosperous grange in our neigh- 
borhood, a great many farmers do not take interest in the organization; do not 
see the benefit of the educational feature. It is something of a farmers’ club. 
At every meeting we have questions selected to discuss at the next meeting. We 
have some who read papers on those questions, and we often invite the professors 
from the Agricultural Department and from the college to our county meetings. 
The greatest benefit derived, I think, is the education we receive through tne 
organization. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You confine your discussion to agricultural ques- 
tions?- A. Yes. Partisan politics or sectarian religion is not aUowed to be dis- 
cussed. We are not necessarily confined to agriculture. Any question which 
may be of interest to us as agriculturists is acceptable to the grange. 

Q. What benefits have you received from your organization, in your estima- 
tion?— A. We have been made better farmers and better citizens, and the social 
feature is worth a great deal. We form a great many acquaintances which we 
would not but for the grange, and we know our neighoors oetter, and there is a 
fraternal feeling existing in the order which is beneficial. I lived 10 years right 
out here, and you might say JL did not know my neighbors for the first 10 years, 
but when the grange was organized I found I had some excellent neighbors I did 
not know before. We become acquainted throughout the State more or less, and 
I think it is a great benefit to us as agriculturists. It is said that 2 men can not 
converse together 10 minutes without learning someUiing, and if we meet other 
grangers from the State we learn something. 

Q. Creates a higher ambition?— A. Yes. A great many grangers exhibit their 
products; exhibit what they have grown and tell how they have grown it. As 
one man expressed himseli, I have been a gardener ana trucker for 90 years 
and thought I knew tdl about it, but when 1 joined the grange I found 1 did not 
know anything.” 

Q. Your meetings are pleasant and attractive as well as instructive?- A. Yes; 

I think BO. 

Q. Do you see any difference among your farmers who belong to the jnrange, tu 
their manner of farming and in the condition of their farms?— A. Oh^ yes; a 
decided improvement, I think. They are better farmers; I believe there are very ^ 
few grangers who attend the grange meetings but make better farmers and better] 
citizens and are more prosperous. The great trouble with the farmers in Hary* 
land is they do not understand their busuiess thoroughly enough. 

lUlftA ft 
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Q. You think a general interest in the grange throughout the State of Maryland 
would have a gooa effect on the farmer?“A. I do. 

Q. And create a greater desire to see his children better educated?— A. I think 
it would. 

Q. Give a wider expanse of knowledge to his children by the time they grew 
up?— A. I think 

Q. Have you anything further you desire to state in regard to the advantage of 
an organization of that kind among farmei*s?— A. Nothing except what I have 
said, and bulking our orders, and the principles of doing business for cash. We 
claim it is better for a man to hire his money and pay interest than go in debt. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is this organization confined to the State of Mary- 
land or is it in connection with the granges of the other States?— A. We have a 
national organization, the State organization in the several States, the county 
orranization, and the local or subordinate organization. 

Q. What is the title of the national officer in charge?— A. Master of the National 
Grange. 

Q. You have your national convocations annually?— A. Yes. 

Q. And your State convocations annually?— A. Yes. 

Q. County?— A. Quarterly. 

Q. And your local organizations?— A. Weekly, monthly, semiweekly, or semi- 
monthly. 

Q. How is the attendance?— A. Generally good, except jwrhaps in the busy 
season of the year. In the winter attendance is better than in the summer. 

Q. Since the decrease in membership have not the remaining members shown 
more interest than the bulk of the members formerly?— A. 1 think perhaps they 
have. 

Q. Have you a larger averi^e attendance than you had when the membership 
was larger?— A. Wells that diners with different granges. Some are larger, some 
not as large. It depends a good deal on the locality, distance from meeting, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you influential enough in Maryland to secure leg- 
islation favorable to the farmer and prevent inimical legislation, as the giangers 
of Kentucky and New Hampshire are?— A. No. We are not as strong as in New 
Hampshire and some other States, but we have secured something for our bene- 
fit in the past, and I think perhaps we may be able to do so in the future. 
Through the instrumentality of members of the grange and the college a dele- 
gation several times went to Annapolis and secured an appropriation of $4,0()0 
for holding farmers’ institutes. We never attempt anytmi^ in a partisan line 
at all; only what we consider to be for the general good. We are not a politi- 
cal organization in any sense of the word. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you a large representation of the farming inter- 
ests in the Maryland legislature?— A. No, very small; a good deal like it is in Con- 
gress-very few fanners. 

Q. Do you think the fanners of Maryland, according to their numbers and the 
interests of the State they represent, are as well represented in the legislature of 
Maryland as other classes?— A. I think not. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Please describe the object of the fanners’ insti- 
tute and the work performed, in a few words.— A. There is a director of farm- 
ers’ institutes appointed, and he holds a meeting, and notice is given of the 
meeting and different subjects which will be discussed , If he is going into a local- 
ity where dairying is the principal business, dairying will be the principal sub- 
ject. If he is going to hold an institute in a locanty where truck farming is 
general, he will have that for the principal subject. He will secure speakers, 
and if they can not be obtained in the State he will go out of the State and get 
practical men in these lines— either in dairying, fruit-growing, or gardening— to 
come and deliver addresses. At the close of the addresses the speakers are ques- 
tioned. Anyone is at liberty to ask questions in regard to anything he may wish 
to, and in that manner it enlightens the farmer on various lines, which informa- 
tion ho would not get if it were not for these institutes. 

Q. How long do you hold your sessions, usually?— A. They have been holding 
them only 1 day. They have not had sufficient funds to hold them more than 1 
day; but they have perhaps 3 sessions— morning, afternoon, and night. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Please state what effect you think institutes have?— 
A. As far as we can get the farmers out 1 think it has a very beneficial effect. 
The director, Mr. Amos, thinks they have been ihuch better attended the past year 
than formerly. The more interest created in them, and the larger the attendance, 
the more benefit will be derived by the farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In your opinion is the condition of the agriculturist 
improving?— A. I think it 
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Q, And bis family have more comforts than they had before?— A. Yes. I think 
if ^e farmer understood his business as thoroughly as most other classes do their 
business, and applied business principles to farming, th^ would be a great deal 
more prosperous to-day. They would know better how S) improve ^eir farms, 
and consequently would make more money. As the saying is, ** There is always 
room on top,” if they produce a first-class article. Hardly any of the butter the 
farmer brin^ in on this market would bring a first-class price. The people send 
out to Illinois and Iowa and get Elgin and creamery butter, whereas if a farmer 
living near the city would make a good article he would be able to command first- 
class prices. 

Q. So he puts in the labor without intelligence, and has to sell his product at a 
low price?— A. Yes. Ho wants intelligence in his business to make it successful. 

Q. Do you wish to say anything about the present production and existing mar- 
kets?— A. I think there is an overproduction— I do not know what the remedy 
would be— of a good many things. 

Q. Is it something that can be affected by legislation?— A. No; I do not think 
it can. Some say there is overproduction and others say there is no overproduc- 
tion but that the people have not the money to buy and consume. I do not know. 

Q. If your organization should ever become more universal would you be able 
to take advantage of the products that are overproduced and turn them to prod- 
ucts that, I mi^t say, are underproduced?— A. Yes. There are certain things 
that are imported; they say there are a great many eggs imported into this coun- 
try. Certain things are imported here which should be produced here. The 
tendency of the American farmer is to work along certain lines and stick to them 
without regard to changed conditions or changea demands. 

Q. You would be an advocate then of diversification in farming and agricul- 
ture?— A. Certainly. The diversification of farming and the rotation of crops, I 
believe, is the only successful way to farm. 

Q. What effect, if any, has the improved agricultural machinery had upon the 
prMuction and the ability of the farmer to produce?— A. Of course a man is 
enabled to produce a great deal more at less expense than without the machinery 

Q. Would it be possible at the present time, with the amount of labor there is 
on the farm, to produce without the assistance of machinery?— A. No, I tlunk 
not; not with the amount and class of labor that we have here at least. 

Q. Has not the improved machinery largely taken the drudgery away from the 
farm?- A. Yes; very materially so. There is quite a differ^ce between mowing 
with a mowing machine and the way I used to do it by swinging a scythe. 

Q. And your binder is preferable to the old-fashioned cradle?— A. Yes; I served 
my time at both. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in regard to the possibility of extending for- 
eign markets?— A. 1 hope it may be done. I suppose that Secretary Wilson is 
laboring to accomplish that, .^retary Rusk did accomplish a glx)d deal, I 
believe, formerly. 

Q. What per cent of the exports come from the farm?— A. I believe they said 
that last year 70 per cent of our exports were of agriculture. It is the farmers that 
deserve the credit for the balance of trade, I think, which is in favor of this 
country. I think it is what has brought the gold into this country. 

Q. Have you anything to offer, the commissiofi as to the best means of extend- 
ing foreign markets outside of what has been suggested in the way of consuls by 
the Secretary of Agriculture?— A. No. I believe they should labor to that end 
as consuls. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to carrying the tonnage of this country 
on American ships?— A. I should like to see it done. 

Q. It would be of interest to the farmer, would it?— A. Yes; I believe so. I 
think it would be much better for the interest of the farmers to have the ships 
manufactured here in this country than to take the oak tim^r from out here in 
Howard County and send it to Europe and have the ships built of it there. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the decrease in transportation rates in 
this country?— A. There has been quite a decrease; especially from the West to 
the East. 

Q. Has that affected the Maryland farmer?— A. Of course; it has lowered hiA 
products very much as the trade from the West has increased. 

Q. Low transportation rates, then, in your opinion, have affected the Maryland 
farmer adversely?— A. Yes; as far as the sale of his products is concerned. You 
might see an offset against it. We dairymen have to Duy bran and mill feed from 
the W est and low transportation rates help us. 

Q, How much do you have to pay for oran?— A. I bought a carload in con- 
nection with some others and I paid $15.50 per ton, about a month ago. 
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(j. Has yonr State any laws touching the subject of pure food?— A. No; I do 
not think we have. 

Q. What is your opinion in regard to the necessity of a law of that kind?— A. 
I think there is a great necessity for such a law. 1 think the adulteration of food 
is not only injurious to heidth,butit is a detriment to those who will produce pure 
articles of food. 

Q. In what way is it a detriment to the producer?— A. It lessens the price. This 
oleomargarine and butterine which they have takes the place and lessens the price 
of a go^ article. 

Q. what would you suggest in the way of protection f fbm oleomargarine?— A. 
I should suggest that they have a heavy tax upon it, or have it colored pink instead 
of having it color^ butter color, so that people, if they want to buy it, might buy 
it for what it is and not for butter. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is that done to any Meat extent now— selling it 
for butter when it is in reality oleomarfl»rine?— A. Perhaps not as much as it was. 
They have a stringent law here in the District, and there have been several pros- 
ecutions and convictions under it, and of course, they are not doing it so much. 

Q. Many of the States have prohibited it?— A. Yes; many States nave. 1 guess 
Iowa has about abolished it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no objections to oleomargarine being sold 
as oleomargarine?— A. No. If a ]Mrson wants to buy it, he can buy it; out I 
think if he would go into some of these packing houses in Chicago and see how 
they make it, he would not want to buy it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is coloring resorted to in dairies in making butter?— 
A. On, yes; there is very little winter butter but what is colored. 

Q. The same thing is done for oleomargarine, which is sold for butter?— A. It 
is sold for butter. 

Q. Supposing it is labeled, as it is here in the District?— A. I do not suppose 
there would be any objection where it is sold for what it is and a person knows it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is oleomargarine a wholesome food?— A. As far as I 
know, no. I would not buy any of it for my own use. 

Q. Have you ever used it?— A. Not that I know of. I may have. I think that 
they take most kinds of grease to mal^e it of. In the way of deodorizing of it and 
purifying of it, they claim 

(J. (Interrupting.) Are you aware of the ^act that there is not one single pound 
of it made from deodorized material in this country?— A. No; I am not. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory. ) Your objection to these adulterations is that they 
are sold to the public under raise pretenses?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What, in your o'pinion, is the advisability of Fed- 
eral legislation on the subject of pure food?— A. I think there should be a strong 
law a^inst the adulteration of any kind of foods; that is, that would be injuri- 
ous to health. As far as the coloring of butter is concerned I do not think that 
any of you gentlemen would use winter butter, white as it is, in preference to the 
colored article, providing, of course, you knew it was colored. A preparation of 
annato is used in the coloring of butter. 

Q, Have you anything further to suggest on the subject of adulteration?— A. 
Some of the dairymen here in the city are coloring their milk. That gives it a 
richer appearance, whereas therb may not be the same amount of fat in it as in 
samples that were not colored. It gives it the appearance of being better, and it 
is bought in preference to the milk of the man tnat does not color^is milk; and 
so in cream. There have been several arrests, and they are not doing it as much 
as they were. Some test was made last winter. Parties were arrested here in 
town for selling colored cream and milk. I think it requires 20 per cent to be 
pure fat in the cream to be the standard; and they found some of the colored 
samples were only 14 per cent, while, as to appearance, they looked just as well 
as those which contained 20, which were not colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) l)oe8 this coloring add to or take from the quality of 
the butter?— A. I do not think thatit adds to or takes from. Itaddsto the appear- 
ance. It makes it more pleasing to the eye. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) what is the coloring matter you use?— A. A nrep- 
airation of annato is used largely. It is largely manufactured by Wells A fticn- 
ardson, of Vermont. They make what is cmled Wells & Richardson’s butter col- 
oring which, I think, is largely used by the creameries and didbrymen thro^hout 
the county. 

S . (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the nature of the matter-^uumless, clean, 
very nutritive?— A. I could not say. « 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do different kinds of feed affect the color of the 
mitk?— A. Yes. If you had carrots to feed that would tend to make the butter 
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more yellow. The feed has a great deal to do with it. During the summer sea- 
son, when you get grass, there is no necessity of coloring either milk or butter; 
it is yellow enough. 

S I. Is the coloring that is used in milk or butter deleteHous to health?— A. It is 
med that it is not. I haVdly think that it is. This annato is a vegetable mat- 
ter which is not injurious to health. 


Washington, D. C., June 2^, 1899, 

TESTIMOirY OF MR. I. W. YOUMAHS, 

Farmer and Merchant,, Fairfax^ South Carolina. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At 2.80 p. m. 
Mr. L. W. Youmans, of Fairfax, S. C., was introduced and sworn as a witness. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What can you say as to the condition of 
agriculture in the South?— A. In mv section of the countiy it is in a deplorable 
condition. I can not say that it is from any vicissitudes of the season, from any 
lack of industry on the part of the people, or from any failure in the soil to 
respond to cultivation. At least for the last 2 years the seasons have been good. 
I have not seen anything especially wron^ in the industry of the people, and the 
yield has been abundant. But the fertility of the soil, the propitiousness of 
the seasons, the industry of the people, and the abundant harvests, so far from 
securing a benefit to the county, as in past years of prosperity and plenty, seem 
to have brought about hardship and distress. There must be some cause lor it 
and the cause must be artificial. We can not charge it to natur^ circumstances. 
To claim that the triumphs of art or the bounty of nature would result in an 
overproduction of the good things of life and therefore bnng about hardship and 
distress, it seems would be to argue an absurdity. 

Q. Will you give us the conditions of the landholder and the laborer in the 
Carolinas and the South? Are they in debt?— A. Yes; the small landholders are 
* being forced to give up the title deeds to their land, and with the Iwge land- 
holders, under present conditions, it will only be a question of time until tiiey 
follow suit. 

Q. Is that done in the form of mortgages?— A. Yes; it just means that the pro- 
ceeds of their crops will not pay the expenses of making them. 1 can give you 
my own experience. I think I have as nne a plantation as there is in my section 
of the Stote; I have it all stocked; I have as well-discmlined labor as there is in 
my section of the St^ate, and I considered the Ist of January whether there was 
any crop that I could plant on that land with the certeinty of reaping a profit. 
It was suggested by some gentleman who testified before this comm&sion that 
they ought to diversify. My experience is not confined to raising cotton. I have 
raised watermelons, com, vegetebles, and other crops which grow in my coun- 
try, and, after mature reflection and an experience of 80 years, I thought the 
best promise would be in cotton. I tried it last year and I lost money on it. The 
very same consideration was given the subject again when I started in January 
of this year and I thought cotton was the best chance, and I am going into 
cotton again. 

That question will lead right up to wages. The charge is made against the 
agricultural element t^t they are extravagant. I do not think that will apply, 
especially to my experience, and right here the element of cost of the production 
comes in. I have heard a great deal about the protection of American labor, but 
1 do not see any of it in my section. Take my plowmen, for instance: 1 employ 
(hem by the month, and they make 5^ days' nonest good work each week, unleeB 
they are interfered with by the weather or sickness; out the application of what 
I am going to say is on the supposition that they perform days' work; it is a& 
that is counted and a little more than we got from the slaves before the wa^ 
and these hands on my plantation I allow to have 2 acres of land, and the pl6w 
men, if 1 do not need the animals, have the use of them on ^turday evenl^. 
But when I settle with them at 12 o'clock on Saturday or I^day mght, 1 paw 
these hands for their 5i days' work, in addition to their rations of 1 ^ rSSi 

and 8 pounds of bacon and salt. tfO cents in trade, to be traded out in the stores at 
50 per cent nrofit, and 20 cents in cash; that is all they get for 51 days’ labors 
employ the labor by the day— and there is a great deal more of it thiml have any 
need for— I pay them 80 cents, one-fourth in cash and three-fourtto to be tradnd 
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out at 60 per cent profit; and yet raising the crops as cheaply as that the proceeds 
will not meet the expense of raising. 

0, What monthly wages do you pay?— A. $5.20 for 26 days’ work. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you mean by “being trafied out at 60 per cent 
profit? —A. They take orders on the store. I run my plantation in connection 
with a store and the instructions are to put 60 per cent profit on the goods sold. 
1 will say that m/ labor is about as well paid, as well clothed, and 1 think the 
best satisfied labor in that vicinity. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have you tried di'^ersified farming with 
the same labor?— A. I have tried watermelons. 

Q. Wheat, com, and oats?— A. I do not raise wheat. There has been an exper- 
iment made of wheat there this spring, but it was not very satisfactory; but we 
have had a very unusual spring, very ary. I can get wheat flour cheaper. It is 
cheaper in my section to raise cotton than wheat. Our section does not produce 
wheat. 

Q. Do you find your labor efficient?— A. Yes. I have no complaint to make of 
my labor at all. 

Q. They are colored?— A. Yes. 

Q. If you should adopt another method, and succeed in manufacturing the cot- 
ton that you raise on your plantation instead of selling it in its raw or crude state, 
what would be the result to you?— A. I could not give you any reliable information 
on that point, because I have no experience as a manufacturer. 

Q. From a general standpoint, do you believe that any man can sell any raw 
material produced at a profit, whether cotton, flax, watermelons, or anything 
else?— A. I always sold my raw material at a profit until 1890. I was a cotton 
planter, and made money steadily until 1890. 

Q. Why is it that since 1890 cotton is unprofitable?— A. Not only the cotton, 
but there is scarcely any industry that is profitable in that section. Low prices 
are not confined to cotton, but to all products we raise. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the prices of all the products of labor declining?— A. 
Yes; as a general thing. Of course there are temporary reactions in certain lines, 
but the tendency of prices is downward. 

Q. We have had testimony here to the eftect that the prices of many products 
are increasing.— A. That is only a temporary increase; it will not hold. I am 
talking about over a period of years. 

Q. (B^ Mr. Ratchford.) How do you know that, in the light of the past?— A. 
I know It l?ecause I could sell for $20 twenty years ago what I can not get $5 for 
now. 

Q. You believe history will repeat itself beyond a doubt?— A. I believe history 
repeats itself. I know this matter of prices repeats itself, and I can prove it by 
the decline in the ’20s and ’408, the rise in the ’60s, and the decline since 1872. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Can you give the comparative prices of 
some of the leading products in 1872 and 1878 up to now outside of anything you 
have given? Take cattle, horses, wheat— afiytning you please.— A. I can take 
what I deal in. I have paid 9 and 10 cents for meat and I can buy it now for 6 
cents. Taxes, debts, and all fixed charges require just as much money as they 
ever did. These have to be paid out of the products of labor. They are worth 
half what they vrere in 1873. It takes twice as much of the products of labor to 
pay these debts, and these liens pretty nearly cover the entire sales of the prod- 
ucts, and it leaves nothing to the producer to purchase on his own account. 

Q. Are rates of interest much lower now than they used to be?— A. I can not 
say that the rate of interest is; in that country it is not any less. We pay 18 per 
cent to the banks for money now. I pay it. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Where is that?— A, Barnwell County, S. C. 
I s&rtedf to raise cotton on a basis of 7 cents. My debts were all contract^ on a 
basis of cotton at 7 cents. When I sold my crop it did not average me over 
cents a pound. You see very easily 1 could have made money if 1 had got 7 cents, 
or even 6 cents, but when 1 got only 44 cents 1 met with a loss, and so did every 
man who advanced on the cotton crop. Cotton has been steadily declining since 
1873. There have been reactions, but the tendency is downwara. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In that connection, is it not a fact that everything 
else hM had a downward tendency ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has the decline in cotton been greater than other commodities?— A. Cotton 
sold in 1871 at 20 cents a pound ; 1 sold my last cl'op at 44 cents a pound ; that 
would be a decline of 75 ^r cent. I do not think other commoditiei have declined 
00 much. 1 think there nas been an average decline of about 51 per cent. 

<). (By Representative Livinqston.) Did the fanners of the South Ifurgelycon- 
tract the debts that now worry them prior to 1872 ?— A. 1 do not think so. ^oae 
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parties contracted and the lands passed ont of their hands. Other parties have 
bought them, and they are going out of their hands now. We have to pay a usu- 
rious rate of interest— the agricultural element of our country. The discount is 
about 18 per cent when they can borrow from the bank; and when a man has 
not good collateral he has to borrow from the country merchant and has to give 
60 to 75 ner cent profit. 

Q. Why is it you are required to pay 18 per cent ?— A. I can not go to New York 
and borrow money. 1 can not go to Augusta and get money. I went there to 
make the ex^riment, and 1 said to the president of tne bank : “ I want to borrow 
money.” “What security do you propose to rive?” “ Real estate.” “I won’t 
take that ; any bonds?” “ No.” “We do not loan money on real estate.” That 
throws me back on the country banks, where I can borrow monev, but I have to 
pay 13 per cent. When money congests at these trade centers there is no auto- 
matic power to redistribute it. It stays there, and when it does come out it comes 
out from the town with brokerage, and you gentlemen know as well as 1 do that 
there is no business except successful mining and gambling that can stand 18 per 
cent ; but that is what our people pay, and a great many pay more. I attribute 
that to the fact that there are no banks of private issue allowed in the country. 
1 think it comes about as the result of the lu per cent tax on the issue of private 
bangs. 1 am not in favor of wild-cat banking. I am in favor of a judicious sys- 
tem of banking that will allow judicious circulation up to a certain amount, a 
judicious system of local issue, well regulated, limited by the General Government 
to a certain amount. In fact, we want our own money and we want to borrow 
money, and we ought to be able to borrow money at 6 per cent. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) County banks such as you have there at Barnwell, 
made money, did they not?— A. One of those banks has gone out of business. I 
do not think they made money. The president told me that they have a certoin 
paid up capital ; it amounts to $40,000 to $50 ,000. They very soon loan that. They 
get a certain line of securities and they arrange with New York banks to borrow 
money, and they pay 6 per cent. They bring that money back and have to make 
that 6 per cent, and they have to put on their profit. Everything is declining. 
Land is going down. Men took mortgages on land 5 and 6 years ago when it was 
worth more than now, and they can not realize what they advanced on the land. 
There is a general decline in prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I believe you said therq was no industry in South Caro- 
lina that was thriving. Is it true that the industry of cotton manufacturing there 
is thriving?— A. I do not know anything about the manufacturing of cotton. I 
think the depression of agriculture is so great and the wages so low— as I told you, 
80 cents a day— that the manufacturers can get their lalKirers muck cheaper than 
they can up North. 

Q. They do not get labor at that rate in the cotton mills?— A. No; but when 
they can get men for that in the fields, for a little more they can get them in the fac- 
tory; but I am not an expert in manufacturing; 1 can give you no information on 
that subject. There is very little manufactunng in my section. 

Q. There is considerable in South Carolina?— A. In the upper part of the State, 
but I live in the southern part. 

S . (By Representative Livingston. J Do you thinkyou could diversify farming 
benefit the producer? — A. If I thought I could diversify to my advantage,! 
would do so, but there is no crop there that I can plant with more certainty of 
coming out even. I came to that conclusion from examining the market, ^me 
years 1 can make money on watermelons, but if I strike it wrong it is a dead loss. 
Many have tried watermelons; they have tried potatoes, have tried wheat. I 
know a man who sunk lots of money in a vegetable farm. One went into the 
tobacco business, and I think he lost thousands Mf ore he quit. I raise all my home 
supplies, oats, com, forage, and as a money crop I think cotton is the best I can do; 
but sometimes I try watermelons. Some years, when everybody had lost money 
and I thought they would get frightened and not plant them, I planted them. 

Q. Is the labor you have fairly satisfactory?— A. It is satisfactory tome. I have 
no fault to find with my labor. I suppose I have between 300 and 400 negroes on 
my plantation, and I have no fault to find with their conduct. I am perfectly 
willmg to leave my family there. They are like good, large children. They have 
to be looked after, but they respond to kindness more than any other race in the^ 
world. 

Q. You have your foreman?— A. Yes. 

Q. What has been done to educate the masses?— A. We are pretty heavily taxed 
to educate them. I do not think education is of any benefit to them. My expert'* 
enceisthatif youeducatethe negro heisof no account, but I am very friendly 
posed toward them, because I have been raised wi^ them aU my life. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you introduced improved machinery into a^cul- 
ture in Soutn Carolina?— A. What do you call improved machinery^ mowers, rakes, 
double plows? Further than that, in my experience, improved machinery does 
not p^, usually. 

Q. Do your i^ple take readily to machinery?— A. They can not run machinery; 
it is the exception. 

Q. Do you prefer white labor to the labor you have in South Carolina?— A. I 
prefer colored labor. 

Q. You do not want to colonize the colored man and send him out of the coun- 
try?— A. No. I do not want this line of cosmopolitan people around me. The negro 
will respond to kind treatment. We do not look for mobs. I think we are the 
safest people in the world. I have traveled all over my State, and where there are 
only white people those sections do not look anymore prosperous. No matter how 
much the colored man may make he will make way with it, but there is good in 
him. He is a good laborer and responds kindly to good treatment. 

Q. Do you think it is detriments to the negro to educate him?— A. I do not 
think it improves his morals; 1 do not think it is any advantage. That is my 


expenence. 

Q. Your own State of South Carolina is doing this?— A. That is public senti- 
ment and we would be criticised if we did not do it. I pay the taxes and pay 
them cheerfully, but 1 think that is thrown away. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the difference between the competition of the 
white labor and black labor in South Carolina?— A. The cotton is raised by col- 
ored people. The white people raise cotton in cpmnetition with the colored man 
and for tne same work we do not pay any more. My whole place is arranged in 
so much for a day’s work, and no matter who I have to plow 1 pay the same for 
the work. I have overseers and a colored foreman that I pay more. 

Q. Do you think usually a white foreman or colored foreman is the best?— A. I 
have 2 white and 1 colored. 

Q. Is your preference in handling that class of labor for the white, or can you 
bring the black up to be good foremen?— A. There are instances where you can 
get good black foremen, but where you can not get there every day it is better to 
nave a white man, because his jud^ent is better. 

Q. Have you many white farmers who own their own land in the State?— A. 
Yes. They have the title deeds yet, but they are mortgaged. The small farmers 
are being crowded out. The mortgages have eaten thei.i up. They get in debt, 
increase the mortgage, and every year it takes a little more, and finally they have 
to give up the dee^. 1 think it is only a question of time until most of them 
will be drawn into town. 


Q. And the absorption of the small farms into the greater comes from the fact 
of the indebtedness?— A. A gi'eat many large plantations are being absorbed too. 

Q. Is their indebtedness in the hands of the local brokers or bankers, or where 
does the indebtedness on farm lands usually lay?— A. It starts with the country 
merchant or cotton factor usually, and he borrows his money here at the North. 

Q. Are your country merchants prosperous?— A. Not in my section. They 
lose money. 

Q. How do your smaller banks do?— A. They are going out of the business; 
they have their money all tied up in real estate, and can not realize the amount 
of the mortgages. 

Q. Is there not a good deal of difficulty in all the Southern StatecfTrom the fact 
of the contraction of debts after the war, and is it not a debt problem more than 
anything else in the South ; something like the W estem States— Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and others— where they borrowed the money to buy the farm?— A. The 
old original landholders got in debt early. Cotton in 1866 down there dropped 
very heavily, and they all got involved, and their land has nearly all been parceled 
out, and the parties who have been more thrifty got them, and those lands in 
turn are being run out of the hands of the second parties now. I can scarcely 
hold my property, and I made it since the war. It is a struggle with me, not to 
make money, but to hold my property. You do not have any idea of it. I have 
been trying to give you an idea of it. 1 have not oveastated the case at all. 

Q. One of the great reasons is the low price of cotton, which is a cash article?— 
A. ^ere is no business that we can engage in down there that we can ma^e any 
money out of. I would gladly turn my hana to gny buidness in which there was 
more money than raising cotton if I knew what it was. I could not go into 
manufacturing, because I have no money to buy material. 

Q. Have you engaged in stock raising down there?— A. Ourtountry is not very 
good stock-raising country, although 1 keep cattle there to supply my family 
" necessities. We do not raisn any for tho marhet. Our countiy is not a good 
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country for pasturage. It is adapted to cotton, and we can get more money out 
of it than anything else. 

Q. Do you raise sufficient produce there in your section to care for your own 
people, or do you import from the West and other parts of the South?— A. I raise 
ray own corn and forage for the whole plantation, and I raise bacon for my own 
family, and I keep cattle there to supply the necessaries of mjr own family. As 
for my rations, I buy my meat from the West. I can buy it cheaper than 5 
cents— cheaper than I can raise it. 

Q. Where do storekeepers there in your section get supplies from— what cities 
mostly— West?— A. They buy groceries very often from Savannah and Augusta. 
Thejr do not get any farther than that. I do not have to buy com. When we do 
buy it, we buy it by the carload, sometimes West, but not much. We bought hay 
out West, but as a rule we raise that now. Wo did not use to do it. On one of 
my plantations there for a long time I raised cotton and bought com, because I 
could get 10 cents a pound for cotton, and could buy com by the carload for 60 
cents, and I would put wheat bran with it and it would make a very wholesome 
and nutritious food for my stock. I can raise my com, and I raise sufficient to 
supply all of my plantation needs. 

Q. Do you raise there in your section all the mules that you have use for?— A. No, 

Q. You buy mules?— A. I can buy Western horses cheaper than I can raise 
them. For the last 2 years we have been able to buy horses down there for ^ 
to $50. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the colored people taken advantage of and robbed 
by the storekeepers down there in that section?— A. I do not think so, I think 
the general dis^ition toward the colored people is very kind. I think they are 
very Mndly treated. If the colored man behaves himself, he is treated as well as 
anybody. 

Q. I am not talking about that phase of it. I am talking about orders which 
are given, backed up % somebody else, for supplies, upon which inordinate profits 
are charged. Is that true?— A. I do not think they make any distinction between 
who it is on. I do not think any unfairness is shown, or any desire to take 
advantf^ge of them on account of their color, none in the world. I know the feel- 
ings are very kindly there between the two races of people. If a man does not 
benave himself, blaca or white, he catches due reward; that is my exx)erience. 

Q. Do these money loaners take advantage of the white people by sometimes 
charging inordinate rates of interest and talang advantage of circumstances?— A. 
That is according to the man. He charges according to the probability of his 
getting his money. He covers the risk on all of them. A good man can go there, 
where pay is certain, cheaper than a man of more uncertain pay. The people are 
just the same there as they are anywhere else. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You do not think there is less humanity 
down then than up in New Jersey?— A. No; I think they are just as kindly dis- 
posed there as anywhere else, some good and some bad. The white and black are 
just as they are anywhere else. I have them on my plantation; some give me 
trouble and some do not. 

Q. Do you have any immigration there?— A. They occasionally change and 
move about. Now, most of the labor on my plantation— I raise them. Their 
parents go there and stay, and they stay there. I do not have any trouble, and I 
do not see any difference respecting them now than when they were slaves. 

Q. You have no European immigration there?— A. No; and 1 do not want it, 
either. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any particular objections to state against 
Euroi^an immigration?— A. No; 1 have no objections against anybodv or any- 
thing. I can just get along with the colored people. I know them and they know 
me, and I am satisfied with their labor. A white man does not obey me any more, 
and generally puts me to more trouble, and he is harder to please as long as he 
stm with me. 

Q. Have any of these colored people down there acquired land and little homes 
of their own?— A. It strikes me some years ago they md. 1 think they have been 
pretty well all “skinned” out. Thev have nust about followed the small land- 
holder. There mav be some. I would not like to state that as a square-cut prob^ 
lem all round. 1 think that is the tendency; in fact, I do not know evernhihg 
that has transpired, even in my vicinity. 1 attend to my business pretty closely. 
It is only my observation around there. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) How large is your plantation?— A. About 
4,000 acres. 

Is It all arable land?— A. Partly timber; most of it arable land. 

And you employ how many men about?— A. I can not tell you exactly how 
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many there are. I plant about 1 ,800 or 1 ,400 acres. I cultivate entirely by wages. 
The balance of it, tne houses are scattered all about, and they rent, flow, for 
instance, my plowmen and^my foremen are about the only hands I have hired 
steadily by the month. It is tmderstood by all the others that whenever 1 want 
them to work I pay some wages, and if they are working anywhere else they are 
to give me the preference when I want them, and when 1 get through with them 
they go back to their work. I suppose there are between 300 and 400. I raised 
about one-half of them. 

Q. They do not work for you continuously?— A. I only hjre them for 6 months, 
until the crops are laid away, and 1 pay them by the day. 

O. Y'ou have houses on the place and tenements, and those people rent them, I 
understood you to say?— A. Yes. 

Q. They rent and work the land on their own account?— A. A great deal of it— 
what I do not attend to myself. 

Q. With the understanding that they are to work for you whenever you want 
them?— A. When I want them. Of course I can accommodate myself to circum- 
stances. Often they are busy with their crops and I do not call on them. That 
is understood — they are not to neglect their own crops to go into mine. 

Q. I want to ask about the convenience of that method. We have tried it in a 
small way in New Jersey, and found it did not work, for the reason that on the 
particular day when we found it necessary to have something done each tenant 
found that on that particular day his own crop needed precisely the same atten- 
tion.— A. That might be the case with the white tenants. Mine are colored 
tenants, and I do not have much of that kind of trouble. They always want 
work; I can not keep them in work. 

Q. Money being scarce, they want money?— A. They want employment. The 
trouble witn me is trying to nnd work for them. I try to give them what I have. 
When winter comes and they get out of rations, they come and want credit and 
want work, and if I can arrange work for them I always do. I have not found 
them unreasonable. They are reasonable enough with me. 

Q. I suppose in that particular feature that the situation is relieved in that the 
women and children will give their crops the attention needed at that particular 
time?— A. Yes; women and children work in the field. In fact, I think their hus- 
bands make them do a little too much of that. 


Washington, D. C., JuneBS, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BICHMAN COLES, 

Farmer, Woodsloum, N. J. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m.. Second Vice-Chainnan Gardner presiding. 
Mr. Richman Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., was sworn and examined as a witness 
touching amcultural conditions. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You may state your name, residence, and 
occuiition.— A. Richman Coles, Woodstown, Salem County, N.J.; agriculturist, 
although 1 am now identified with dairying interests to some extent. 

Q. Are you more specially identified with dairying than other branches of agri- 
culture?— A. No. 

Q. In a general way what is the condition of agriculture in New Jersey?— A. 
Well, the condition of agriculture in our section, of course, is not very prosperous, 
but 1 do not know that there is a^ particular complaint that 1 can make. 

Q. In what respects does it diner from former ^riods?- A. It differs in these 

T cts: The prices are generally lower and* wages are somewhat higher. 

What are the causes, in your judgment, of the lower prices for products in 
New Jersey?— A. Gur cereal products, of course, have not been in the same 
demand in foreign countries that they have been sometimes; all other articles are 
lower in value. I do not know that agricultural products are very much lower 
in vidue than productions of other industries. 

Q. Has competition increased in your nearest markets, Philadelphia, for in- 
stance?— A. Yes; competition is always increasing. 

Q. (Competition from new sources of supply springing up?— A . From new sources 
of supply, and if we take the West the low freights will bring ft down, so that It 
does not make very much difference whether we live near the general market or at 
^ a distance from it. 
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Q. Is there any general feeling in New Jersey among farmera that they suffer by 
reason of low freights for long^auls?~A. There is some feeling that wav. 

Q. What is the effect, according to your observation, of the continually devel- 
oping competition from the South on our truck farmers?— A. Among truck farmers 
there has been quite a good deal of competition felt in that respect. It has hurt 
our truck farmers quite a good deal. 

Q. Is there any competition in the dairy business?— A. Yes; for instance, we 
are shipping our milk most generally to the Philadelphia market. Part is manu- 
facture in the immediate vicinity, but they are bringing milk from a much longer 
distance into the Philadelphia market now than heretofore. For almost the same 
price it costs us to get it 25 miles they will bring it 200— for very little advance in 
price, and furnish refrigerator cars. 

Q. What is the freight on milk from Salem to Philadelphia?— A. Twenty cents 
a can of 100 pounds— 40 quarts— one-half cent a quart; and it is the same all the 
w^ to Philadelphia. 

Q. In a general way, have you any statement that you could make of the gen- 
eral condition of agriculture in New Jersey; your opinion as to the tendency, 
whether upward or downward, and the causes for that tendency?— A. I do not 
know that I would make any extended statement in regard to it. All real estate 
has been reduced in value, of course, and that seems to make the profits smaller, 
especially where they contracted for land at a higher price, ana now have the 
interest to pay. 

Q. The decline in the price of land has been due to the decline in the price of 
products, has it not?— A. To a certain extent, but the price of real estate has all 
fallen at about the same ratio, I think. It would seem so with us. 

Q. Is all real estate through your section controlled by the agricultural condi- 
tions?— A. Yes. 

Q. Salem County lies on the marl belt of New Jersey?— A. Yes. 

Q. That has been reprded as one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
world, has it not?— A. I do not know about that. 

Q. And Western competition has driven the Salem County farmer, in a general 
way, out of the raising of grain, the usual agricultural crops?— A. While they 
have not abandoned the growing of cereal crops, they are growing less of them 
than formerly, and have turned their attention to other things. Quite a great deal 
of berries, asparagus, and tomatoes, for canning and packing purposes, are grown 
in our county. 

Q. As they withdrew from cereals, they turned to small fruits; or those con- 
venient to navigation, particularly water navigation, turned their attention to 
trucking?— A. To the manufacture of milk in our section. 

S . And has competition caused many of them to withdraw from trucking more 
more and turn their attention to milk?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the new competition from the South?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that the New Jersey farmer was driven from growing cereals by the West; 
is now being driven from trucking by the South, and milk is about all he has 
left?— A. Milk and cereals, yes. 

Q. What is the probable future of that if the refrigerator car and the develop- 
ment of the long haul goes on?— A. We can not always tell what the result will 
be. It will be necessary to study cheaper means of producing milk. Ihere are 
no resources left that I know of except to make the milk as cheap as possible; 
study that part of it. 

Q. Is it not presumed that agricultural chemistry has got that down to nearly 
the bottom?— A. Agricultural chemistry may have, but the farmer does not 
always follow agricultural chemistry closely in his practice. 

Q. What remedies are needed in your opinion?— A. In the first place, we think 
it is necessary to give agricultural products all the protection that is possible, so 
that there will be a broader field to work on; import less agricultural products 
than we are doing now. In fact, nearly everything that can be successfully 
grown in our country should be encouraged the same as manufactures have been 
encouraged. We have free sugar, we have free hides; and on the list of imports 
there are between three and four hundred millions in value of agriculturid prod- 
ucts that really should be produced in this country. That would help to diver- 
sify our agricultural products so that it would be an advantage to us. Our motto 
has been, as agriculturists, *‘Give us the same protection that all other indus- 
tries have in every respect.” We would like you to work up the pure-food bill. 
Every man has a right to make any article that does not injure the community, 
but he should sell it under its proper name. He should not manufacture oleo 
and sell it for butter; he should not manufacture articles to mix idong with 
other products and sell them under another name. Our agriculturists are living 
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fairly well. We have no particular fault to find with regard to it. They might 
be doing better. But it retires them, as 1 said before, to study the best possiole 
means to attain the end. That is necessa^, I supi^se, in all occupations. 

Q. What can you say as to the educational facilities m your State?— A. The 
educational facilities in our State are good. We have excellent public schools, 
which are all fr^, text books and all. 

Q. What can you say as to the adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of 
the agriculturists?— A. They need some elements of agricultural chemistry in 
our public schools. Professor Voorhees got out a very^ice little book that is 
being introduced into our public schools, which will pave the way for higher 
education in that Une. 

Q. What is the character of the agricultural labor, generally, throughout south 
Jersey?— A. The agricultural labor throughout south Jersey is not as good as it 
was a few years ago on account of the manufacturing associations taking our 
best help, in our section we depend almost wholly on Anthem labor that comes 
in there. They have better help in some sections than we have. 

Q. Is that derived from the peimanent population?— A. In some sections of our 
coun^‘they have more of that help, but we have almost none of it with us at all. 

Q. That is, the colored population from the South coming north in March, 
April, and May and going bacK in the fall?— A. Going back in the fall, some stay- 
ing all winter. We have considerable colored population right in our vicinity, 
but it can not be relied on as well as those that come into the neighborhood. 

Q. Do you have any difficulty in the fall in holdinyc that help until you are done 
with it?— A. Sometimes it gets a little difficult. They want to go back home. 
The worst fault with that help is that though it is fairly trustworthy it is very 
slow; they have been brought up to slow habits in some way. 

Q. If you have almost exclusively that kind of help, you do not meet the ques- 
tion of immigration on the farm among your farm labor?— A. No; although we 
have considerable help in our section from the intelligence offices in the city; but 
the majority of it is the Southern help. 

Q. Are any immigrants settling and becoming citizens in that part of the 
country?- A. There are some. Branches of families— a part of them are here— 
keep coming on and settling with us, -but there are very few whole now families 
that come and settle with us. 

Q. What is the effect of that immigration upon agriculture in that section?— 
A. I do not think that has much effect on agriculture at all, or that it is changing 
it. There are a CTeat many native-born citizens of foreign parents who are very 
good farmers and they occupy a great many of our farms now. You understand 
me— they have not lately come to this country, but were bom here. 

Q. Why is that— because of greater industry, greater physical hardiness, econom- 
ical habits x>f life, or what?— A. They are very economical in their habits, and are 
most^nerally very successful. 

Q. Work their women on the farms different from Americans?— A. Some of the 
Germans do; not much of any other. Weliave only the Germans and Irish with 
us as a rule. Some of the German women work on the farm; some few of the 
Irish, not to any great extent. 

Q. Are they owners or tenant farmers?— A. They are purchasing. The children 
of uie immi^ptmts are purchasing farms to some extent. A great many of them 
occupy farms that were formerly occupied by our own citizens. 

<j. & your judment, what is the percentage of foreiraers or children of for- 
eigners who own farms, as compared with Americans?— A. A very small percent- 
age of that class of p^ple have farms at present. 

Q. They have ^uItm them, while with the Americans who own farms through 
your country it is a matter of inheritance generally; not his own efforts, is it 
not?— A. To a certain extent citizens born of American parents have pretty gen- 
erally bought their fathers’ homesteads. 

Q. Have you any instances of American farm laborers whose children have 
acquired farms by purchase?— A. Yes; we have Quite a number of instances of 
those whose parents were farm laborers acquiring farms of their own at this time. 
I think it is possible to buy a farm and live on it comfortably and pay for it at 
the present price of land. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are there any abandoned farms in New Jersey?— A. 
They say there are, but 1 do not know of any; none in our section. 

Q. Representative Gabonee.) What are uie selling prices of farms through 

Salem County generally now — sales occurring mostly, I suppose, in the settlements 
of estates— public sales?— A. They run from $40 to as high t^. Of course 1 
mean tillabfe land. 

Q. In a genend way, how much does the prevailing price of farms exceed the 
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cost of the buildings?— *A. There are a neat many of them that will not sell for 
much more thmi the buildings reauy cost. They were built at the time of 
high prices. You can put up a new building now a great deal cheaper than you 
could a few years ago. 

Q. What elements are cheaper?— A. Lumber is much cheaper than it was a few 
years ago. 

Q. Wnat has the decline of prices of farms amounted to in the last 12, 15, 20, or 
25 years in your section?— A, The decline has been about 50 per cent from its 
hiAest prices. 

Q. Is there any colonkation of foreign population with you?— A. No. 

Q. And the only immigrants you have are of German and Irish extraction?— 
A. Yes. There are severalJewish colonies. 

Q. How do the wages of farm laborers compare with former periods, 10, 16, or 
20 years ago?— A. They are no higher than they were 10, 15, or 20 years ago. 

Q. Are the hours of labor longer, shorter, or the same?— A. The hours of labor 
have a tendency to grow shorter. 

Q. What is the cause of that?— A. To a certain extent it is because the hours of 
lal^r have grown shorter in other pursuits. 

Q. What are the w^es of farm laborers in your section, say the maximum for 
a good man and the minimum for a poor one?— A. The maximum is $20 and board. 
Not very many get that, but there are a number from that down to $12, and $10 
for office hands— hands employed through intelligence offices. 

Q. Is there a difference in wages in the different branches of agriculture?— A. 
Always a little higher prices are paid for wages among the truckers. The season 
is short, and they generally pay a little more wages. 

Q. They have to work without regard to hours?— A. Yes. 

Q. By steamboat and train schedules?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the system of payment of wages?— A. By the month, cash payment. 

Q. Is there any of the ola system of tenant farming on shares left in your sec- 
tion of New Jersey?— A. Yes; quite a good deal. 

Q. What are the terms on which it is conducted now?— A. Generally, if the 
farmer owns the stock, they farm for one-half, and find half the seed, and gener- 
allv one-half the commercial fertilizer, but not always so. 

Q. How is it where the owner owns everything and the tenant furnishes only 
the labor?— A. One-third. 

Q. Has there been any change in these terms in any period?— A. I do not think 
there has been any change in these terms; it has always been customary; but 
since they have been dairying so much (heretofore they only gave the owner one- 
half of the farm products and kept the stock) , since they have got to keeping so 
much stock, the owner of the farm gets part of the stock, has an interest in that 
also— I mean the cows. 

Q. What is the tendency of agricultural labor« and more particularly the 
cMldren of farmers, as to remaining on the farm or leaving it for other occupa- 
tions?— A. A great many of them leave the farms, but our farms are all occu- 

? iied. If a farmer has 2 or 3 sons, unless he cuts his farm up or buys his neighbor’s 
arm, he can not find room for all his sons. 

Q. Some of them must get out?— A. Such as have a tendency for other occupy 
tions; but, so far as my observation goes, only now and then one who leaves the 
farm and engages in other occupation succeeds better than the one left on the farm. 

Q. What IS the effect of improvements in agricultural machinery upon the 
number of men employed in^agriculture; to have the same amount of labor done 
and the labor diminished, or does it result in more extensive cultivation or the 
cultivation of wider areas and hence require the same number of mep?— A. It 
has been the cause of more diversified crops. 

Q. What is the general condition of the fanner now, as to his mode of living, 
general home comforts, interest in literature, etc., as compared with pa^t peri^ 
10,15, 20, or 25 years ago?— A. His home comforts are continually growing ^ea^. 
His enjoyments are greater than they have ever been since my mowledgeof life. 

Q. Are his children better educated than formerly?— A. His children are ^tter 
educated, because we have excellent public schools. Some are going away to 
school. 

Q. After the public schools, do a greater part of them go away to the normal 
schools or other places for higher educationf—A. I do not mow that any greater 
number of them go away, unless they want to teach; then they go to non^ 
schools. Of course some m off to college; not very many of them; more thah 
did formerly; but our publio schools and our high schools are so much better 

S "" d that they do not feel the necessity, unless mey want to study a partioulair 
for a paruoular occupation. 
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Q. Does yotur connty send a certain number of graduates, say, two a year, to 
the agricultural college?— A. Some go, but I do not think the county keeps up its 
quota. 

Q. Do those who go return to the county as teachers *and teach agriculture, 
return to the farm, or go on acquiring a higher education and disappear?— A. 
Some of them return to the farm, and some have gone on to a higher education 
and found business more profitable to do. 

Q. The influence of the agricultural college on farming in your section is felt 
many fold greater by the influence that it has on farmers, and the information 
which it disseminates?— A. Than the education of our sdtis, yes. 

Q. The price of the land having diminished one-half, as you said, has the 
increase of stock dnd modem implements equaled that, or has the ueneral result, 
in your opinion, been a decline in the amount of capital employed?— A. I think 
the increased amount of stock in our section has brought the farm and its equi^ 
ment up to a greater value, almost, than it was during the higher price of land, 
y. There are certain transportation lines between Philadelphia and various 
points in south Jersey, are there not, that are almost entirely sustained by the 
carrying of agricultural products to market?— A. Yes. 

y. Then, besides the amount of capital employed in agriculture directly, under 
the head of transportation there is a good deal of capital employed by agricul- 
ture?— A. Yes. 

y. How do you think the aggregate earnings of the capital employed in agri- 
culture in your section compare now with 40, 30, 20, and 10 years ago?— A. There 
have been some periods within the last 50 years when we depended largely upon 
cereal crops, and there were years when the aggregate earnings of the farm were 
greater than at present. 

y. How about the percentage of profits on the capital employed?— A. Well, I 
do not think that the percentage of the capital employed is as gi-eat as it was in 
former years. Our lal)or costs us more. While it is not very much higher, we do 
not get the same quality of labor, and the amount of work we get out of it costs 
us more. 

Q. You stated that wages had not increased. Do you mean that wages by the 
month have not advanced, but wages in proportion the amount of work done 
have advanced materially?— A. Yes; that is what I mean. 

y. Have you anything to say as to taxation of agricultural property in New 
Jersey?— A. As well as I am accpiainted with the laws, our tax laws are al)out us 
equitable as we can get them, ^me officers, in carrying them out, do not prop- 
erly do their full duty. Everything in agriculture can be seen by the assessor. 
In some other occupations they are able to hide some of it and it is not all taxed. 
Some of our assessors do not do their full duty that is required of them by law, 
so that sometimes, in some sectioas of the country and some sections of the State, 
taxes are not equalized properly. 

Q. Is it true, as to Salem County, that a great many agriculturists have prop- 
er^ outside of their agricultural interests? ‘-A. Yes; a gi'eat many have. 

y. They are the owners of the hidable kind?— A. I do not know that it is any 
more so than the other counties throughout the State. 

Q. What have you to say as to the organization of agriculturists?— A. The 
organization of agriculturists has been following after the same plan as all other 
occupations that were organized, probably not with as good success as some 
others, but it was simply for their mutual benefit. 

Q. Has benefit resulted from the organization?— A. Yes; there are always some 
benefits resulting from an organization if it is carried on in a proper manner. It 
gives the members within the organization somo ideas and some protection 
against others; some idea of how their own occupation is coming along; and they 
can cooperate together to a certain extent to their advantage. 1 might say that 
they do not cooperate together as well as those of a great many other occupations. 

Q. Has, in your opinion, the agricultural college with the experiment station 
in New Jersey been of great benefit to the farming interests of the State?— A. It 
has been a great benefit to the fanning community. I suppose one-half of our 
farmers do not realize it, but it has benefited them almost as much as those who 
have realized it and who have taken an interest in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you tell us something about the milk trust formed 
by the New Jersey farmers?— A. I think there is no milk trust in our section of 
the State. 

Q. Have they not joined with others in the upper section of th^ State?— A. I do 
not know anyiimng a^ut that at all. I simply saw that in the American Agri- 
Qulturist and other papers. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhar.) WTiat class of fanning business pays in your section 
of New Jersey?— A, It is an old saying, not to put all your eggs in one basket, and 
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diversifted fanning is more snre of success, we think, and I guess everywhere else, 
although there are some sections of the country, for instance, in Dakota, where 
they can only raise 3 or 8 crops; but In our section we can grow almost anything 
that is suitable for our climate, and if you have thfem grow along all through the 
season and all kinds of crops, if the season affects one probably they will suc- 
cessful in the other. 

Q. In your crops have you much competition from the South?— A. In early 
potatoes, yes. We grow a great many early potatoes in our section; 13, 15, to w 
acres on a hundred-acre farm are grown each year. 

Is Philadelphia your permanent market?— A. That is our market. We have 
shippers who ship direct to New York and Boston; also along our river border, 
along the Delaware; they go over to Wilmington and Chester. From our section 
the main bulk goes to or through Philadelphia. 

Q. Is the percentage of the selling price of products as much as 60 per cent 
lower than 20 years ago?— A. No. The selling prices of agricultural products are 
somewhat lower than they were 15, 20, 25 years ago, but there has not been so 
much depreciation in that as on the land. 

Q. Is tne competition against your farm products regular or i^radic— changes 
by seasons?— A. It changes by seasons; for instance, there is a wiuthem market; 
if the early crop gets cut off and is not successful, or even if we can have their 
crop early at the proper season when nothing stops its growth, the glut of the 
Southern stuff will be over before ours is ready for market, and it is better for us; 
but if there is delay by cool weather and the glut comes in about the time ours 
comes in, it makes it pretty hard for us. 

Q. Does your section make many sales in the New York market?— A. There 
are dealers there for the New York market. 

Q. Do you make any sales farther north than that in New York State and in 
Pennsylvania?— A. Yes; there are early potatoes and watermelons shipped idl 
through northern Pennsylvania and New York, and on to Boston. 

Q. Are there many engaged in truck farming in your section?— A. Not in our 
immediate section, but in our county, over between a few miles west of us and 
the river, and I suppose about 6 miles from the Deleware River and back, it is all 
tracking and sweet potatoes. 

Q. Is that carried on by native Jerseymen?— A. By native Jerseymen, to a large 
extent. 

Q. What is the average wheat crop in your section?— A. I think the average last 
year was placed at 18 bushels, and the year previous to that, I think, 22 bushels. 

Q. You have about the best farming land in New Jersey in that section?— A. 
We have some pretty good farming land. Some of our brothers from the upper 
end of the State think they have some very good, too. 

Q. What has been the average price of wheat there for the last 4 or 5 years?— 
A. At present it is about 85 cents; last summer it was about 75 cents; the year 
before it was somewhat higher, and the summer previous to that it was down to 
about 65 and 60. The average price for the last 3 years has b^n advanced over 
what it was some years previous. 

Q. Do you regard that the growing of wheat there is a paying crop?— A. No. 
It is sometimes necessary that we should grow it on account of the straw. Some 
say it is a paying crop on account of the straw, although some do not regard it as 
such. They think they can get along without straw, to a great extent. 

Q. Are commercial fertilizers in general use in that section?— A. They use a 
great deal in our section. Of course, where we have large dairies we make a 
great deal of homemade maflure. 

Q. Do you think that possibly the college and experiment station and the gen- 
eral knowledge you gain through farmers^ associations have given you an advan- 
tage in caring for your manure and determining the plant tow. for the farm?— A. 
And also riven us a higher grade of fertilizer. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The practice is to sow wheat after early 
potatoes, is it not?— A. Yes; and other truck crops. 

Q. And for these crops you fertilize heavily?— A. Yes. 

<5* So that that crop of wheat grows on soil that has been heavily fertilized?— 
A. Y es. 

Q. What vmuld be the crop as near as you can guess at it if you were to follow 
the method of the Dakotas, say, and grow 13 consecutive crops of wheat without 
any fertilizer at all?— A. I know it is stated t^t wheat does not impoverish land 
very fast, but I do not think we have any land in our section that would grow 13 
consecutive crops to any advantage whatever unless it was fertili^. 

Q. If a crop following your potatoes yielded 33 bushels per acre, the first cwp, 
what would you anticipate as the yield of the twelfth crop without any f ertUlziS? 
Would you expect anything worth harvesting?— A. I would not suppose th ero 
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wotQd be; but I knew an old acquaintance— we think that is very hard on land— 
who had a small lot in a villa^ not very far from us, and he giew com on it con- 
tinually for years. He husked the corn out and cut the stalks down and let them 
lay on the ground. In the spring he took a hoe and chopped these stalks up and 
plowed them under, and he went on for 13 or 15 years to my knowledge and raised 
good corn; but I do not know what would be the effect of the wheat crop. If the 
wheat and straw were all taken off, I think it would reduce it fast. 

Q. To prolong that grain experiment you would have to return the straw and 
turn it under, woult^'ou not?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How much fertilizer dd you apiily to the acre on 
an average for early potatoes?— A. We do not apply in our section more than 700 
or 800 pounds tO the acre for early potatoes. There are some sections where they 
put on 1,000 pounds. 

Q. What kind of fertilizer is that?— A. Of course there are different fertilizers. 
There is a good deal of nitrogen in it. 

Q. Superphosphate?— A. Some superphosphate with it. 

Q. How much is that worth per ton?— A. From $20 to $25. 

Q. How many bushels of potatoes do you grow on a field after that treatment?— 
A. There should be from 150 to 300 busheis per acre. Such a season as this we 
will not get very much. 

Q. Where do you market those potatoes? — A. They are bought up in our vicinity 
and shipped to Philadelpliia and on. 

Q. What is the average price?— A. When they first commence to dig them they 
get probably $3 a barrel. 

O. How many bushels in the barrel?— A. About 2i or 3^—175 pounds. 

0. About $1 a bushel?— A. And from that on down to $1 a barrel. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Does not a barrel hold 35 half pecks?— A . The 
dealers are very ant to get the barrels a pretty good size when tney are buying 
them by the barreT. 

Q. Does not a full barrel arranged for heading with cloth hold 25 half X)eck8?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Three bushels and a half peck?— A. But there are not 25 half-peck baskets 
nowadays; they will not hold 25 half-peck baskets. 

S . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you sell by weight or measure?— A. Pretty gen- 
ly by the barrel. 

Q. Range from $1 to a barrel, according to the season?— A. Sometimes they 
go lower than that. 

Q. How much on an average do you get per barrel, taking the season through? 
On an average, do you get $3 a barrel?— A. Not very much more than $1.50. 

Q. That would be in the neighborhood of 50 cents a bushel?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you plant with a machine?— A. Pretty generally now. 

Q. Do you till with the improved plow?— A. We have not any improved plows 
with us. We use the cultivator and the gang plow some. 

Q. How do you dig them?— A. They are most generally plowed out with a potato 
plow, a plow made for that purpose; sometimes use the diggers, but not very 
much, in our neighborhood. 

Q. That crop is a profitable crop, is it not?— A. If we can get these prices, a 
good season, and a good crop, it is profitable. We look upon growing early 
potatoes very well. 

Q. Your fertilizer is well paid for by the potato crop?— A. Yep. 

V!. That is followed by the wheat crop?— A. Yes. 

C !. Then what follows?- A. Grass. 

C 1. What kind?— A. Clover and timothy. 

Q. What is your object in sowing clover?— A. The first year we mow it and the 
secon^ear we pasture it generally. 

Q. Wnat effect does that have upon the land?— A. Clover enriches the land; it 
always does it good. Timothy is a little harder on the land. 

Q. Under that treatment is >[our land improving?— A. Our land is improving if 
we have plenty of stock, but just with the fertilizer alone it does not improve 
very much. 

0. What becomes of your wheat straw?— A. It is converted into manure. 

O. What becomes of that?— A. That goes on the potato crop or on the land. 

C !. That is one of the means of improving the soil?— A. Yes. 

Do yon raise any com?— A. Oh, yes: com is planted in clover sod with ns. 
<d !. What yield do von get from com, on the average?— A. onr best land, 60 

to 70 bnshels; sometimes more; our poorer land, 40 bndie]#— Aielled com. 


to 70 bnshels; sometimes more; onr poorer land, 40 bhdie] 
Q. What do yon do with that com?— A. We are genen 
out. 


--snelled com. 
y^pposed to feed it 
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Q. In yonr feeding how much do you get for that on an estiinate?—A. We 
would be suppoeed to get a little over the mmrket price, although part of this com 
has to go to the horses to do the farm work. 

Q. !l£>w much is the market price of com on an aTerage?>-A. It has been for 
some years ranging from 80 to 85 and 88 cents a bushel. 

Q, You convert a of your straw into manure. What kind of stock do you 
feed it to to convert it into manure?— A, In our section usually to milch cows. 

Q. Do you raise any beef cattle?— A. There are a few, but very few now. 

Q. Are they profitable?- A. Not very profitable of late. 

Q. About how much do you get for your beef cattle on the hoof?— A. From 4 
to 4f cents. 

Q. Is that profitable?— A. If we do not have to pay too much for them; we 
have to buy them, you know. 

Q. Suppose you raise them and sell them for S-year-olds at 4f , is that profitable 
in your county?— A. We think it more profitable to raise heifers; the neifer at 
3 years old is worth a great deal more in our section. 

Q. Is there any other stock that you raise?— A. W e raise some few hogs. There 
are a great many colts raised in our section. They were so low a few years ago 
that that industiy seemed to drop off, but this last year or two they are coming 
to it more. 

Q. How much is a good, average horse worth now?— A. A good, average horse 
is worth from $60 to 

Q. Does he pay for his raising at that price?— A. I have my doubts. They are 
looking for something fast nowadays. 

Q. Do you raise any mules?— A. Asamle, none. 1 know of a few young mules, 
but very few. 

Q. I would judge from your testimony that farming is fairly profitable in your 
part of the State?— A. It is fairly profitable at the prices we can ouy farm land at 


now. 

Q. Is there not such a thing as land becoming too high for farming purposes, 
talang the investment into consideration?— A. Certainly. 

Q. And your land is still higher, taking the present dollar into consideration, 
than the product?— A. I think our product is fully as high as the land, taking the 
purchasing value of the dollar into consideration. 

Q. Take an 80>acre farm; what, in your estimation, as a rule, is the profit out- 
side of the satisfaction and comfort of having a farm highly improved?— A. Wbat 
I mean to say is this: That you can buy a farm at present prices, and with Careful 
attention and close economy you can live fairly well on it and pay the interest on 
the money. 

Q. Simpose you take a small capital and invest it in a manufacturing enter- 
prise. On an average would that pay a better per cent, all things considered, giv- 
ing the farm credit for all that it should have credit for, than the same investment 
in agricultural lands?— A, It might. It would depend on whether you were 
manmacturing a patented article, or something under great protection. 

Q. As a rule, are the farmers as prosperous as those who have their money 
invested in other lines of industry; mercantile, manufacturing, or even banking?— 
A. Well, we think that banking is the best business there is nowadays. * 

Q. Are there any failures at that?— A. We have not had any in our section. 

Q. Have you any failures in agriculture in your section?— A. Yes; we have 
them sold out by the sheriff occasionally. 

Q. Careful, prudent, energetic farmers, were they?— A. They thought they were, 
but the great majority of them have been dragged down by tfo load of years ago, 
bu^g at high prices. ^ V 

Q. You sp^k of the comforts of the farmer at the present time. I wish;rou 
would describe a little further what you mean by those comforts.— A. The 
farmers in our section— the most of them— have fairly good homes; they have 
horses and carriages, and they live about as weU, generally, as other people. 
They have a right to live better, because they can grow everything on their 
farms fresh. Their labor is very severe and very trying. Our milk farmers 
do not have any rest— 7 days in the week, 12 months in the year. 

Q. Have you any of the luxuries that the manufacturer or the banker has? 

I am speaking now in regard to musical instruments, or equipments of t^t 
kind.— A. I do not know of any farmers around, where there is any talent for 
music, where they do not try to have a musical instrument in the house. 

Q. Does that go to the mgnity of a pianp?— A. Most generally an organ» but^ 
there are a number of pianos, of course— a great many of them. ^ 

Q. (£^ Representative Gabdnxr.) You were asked what fertiUser you put 
a field of potatoes, and you answered from 800 to 1, 000 pounds to the acre, VHiajir 
668a 9 ! 
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do you put on that land besides that commercial fertilizer for that crop?*--A. 
All our oamyard manure is put upon the quantity of land that is farmed that 
year. 

Q. When you plant the field of potatoes, you fertiliro highly with a view to 
follow with grain and grass?— -A. Yes. 

Q. About ho^ much to the acre do you put on-^f barnyard manure besides 
the fertilizer?— A. We do not get on as much per acre as formerly, because with 
our best farmers their cornstalks are cut up and fed through the stables, and do 
not make near as many loads as it used to when they hquled it long. 

9. How many loads per acre do you like to put on besides the commercial fer- 
tilizer?— A. E^ht to 10 loads; 6 to 8 loads, anyhow. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is that plowed in?— A. It is plowed in, as a rule. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you use a spreader?— A. There are a few used, 
pernaps, but it is generally spread oy the fork; and we largely haul that manure 
out in the winter season when there is snow on the ground. 

Q. Have you ever used a spreader?- A. None ever used on my farm, though 
there are spreaders around there. 

Q. Have you noticed the effect of the spreader compared with the spreading by 
hand?— A. I think if the manure is long the spreader is an advantage, but I think 
as short as most of the manure is now we can spread it just as evenly with the 
fork as with the spreader. 

O. (By Representative Livingston.) You said a while ago the agricultural 
colleges benented your farmers; how?— A. Yes; those who have followed it closely 
and been associated with the directors of the experimental stations have been bene- 
fited. And another reason is that they have forced the manufacturers of com- 
mercial fertilizers to give us a better grade of fertilizers for the money. 

Q. From what source do you get your nitrogen in the fertUiz jr?— A. From 
several sources. We sometimes get it from fish and sometimes from nitrate of 
soda; we use some of that; we use muriate of potash. 

Q. What do you put nitrate of soda into?— A. Acid phosphate. 

Q. Do you have beds of it up there?— A. No, we have no beds of acid phosphate 
there. 

9 * What does that acid phosphate cost you laid down in New Jersey?— A. I 
think it cost ns $9 this spring, ground and put in sacks. 

9 ‘ What does your State law require that acid to analyze up to?— A. I do not 
think there is any State law on that. It has to prove itself to be what it is marked. 

Q. Suppose it is marked 12 , 10 , or 20 per cent phosphoric acid, how do you know 
if you have no inspectors of fertilizer, and no law?— A. We know. All we have 
to do is to send a sample to the experimental station and they will return an 
analysis. 

Q. Did you ever try the simple plain acid phorohate?— A. No. 

9. What per cent of ammonia does your lertiluer contain?— A. I have not the 
figm^ here at present. I buy the ingredients and mix them myself. 

Q. Do you subsoil?— A. No. 

Q. On that clover sod, when you turn it down, how deep do you run your 
plow?— A. Six or eight inches. 

Q. How many horses?— A. One or two. 

Q. What is the average size of your farms in acres?— A. I think the average 
size of the farms in our county is a little less than 100 acres. 

Q. You are all small farmers?— A. Yes, we would be called small farmers in 
some sections. 

O. You said a man could buy rowe Jersey farm, and if he was economical 
and industrious he could make a fairly good living and pay the interest on the 
price of the land?— A. Yes. 

Q. When will he pay the principal?— A. He might be working it off a little at a 
time. 

Q. You think it would be a pretty hard 30b, do you not?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is there in the condition of your State that a man can not pay for the 
land? 1 suppose that the rate of interest is a little too high?— A. 6 per cent; and 
taxes are not very low. 

Q. Do banks mea their proportion of taxation in your State on the money the/ 
use during the year?— A. We do no know what they do. They ought to, accord' 
ing to law. „ 

Q. What time do you give in taxes in New Jersey?— A. In our county we give 
them in idong in June and July. There are some counties that give them in in 
M^ and June. ^ 

Q. There is nothing else but the high rate of Interest and the burden of taka- 
tkm on real estate that holds your farmers back from buying and paying for land 
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At the present prioe8?-»A. I do not wish yon to imderstand me to say that, 
ae^ more protection than we have at present. 


We 


Q. Protection of what kind?— A. We need to have a ^her protection on wool, 
and we need to have a higher protection on hides. The manufacture by the 
fanner of wool and the growing of hides is as much an industry as to prepare it 
and manufacture it into fabrics and should be protected the same. 

Q. You mean the raw wool and raw hides?— A. Yes. 

Q. How could that help you unless you are a she^growing and beef-growing 
people?— A. We would be greater sheep growers ana b^ growers if we had thS 
protection. 

Q. When you did have that protection in years gone by your farmers were in 
no better condition, were they?— A. They consider now that they were, years ago. 

Q. (By ^nater Halloby. ) Will you state what the rate of taxation is in New 
Jersey on real estate? You have no state tax, I believe?— A. Only the State school 
tax of about 20 cents on the hundred. Our State school tax last year was 28; our 
county tax 82. Township taxes vary. 

Q. Have you any idea of the average?— A. In our township where 1 live it was 
98 altogether. 

Q. That Includes road tax?— A. Everything. Some sections are 120; other 
counties, where they have been building stone roads, have got up to over 200. 

Q. You have no idea what would be the average tax; not less than 98?— A. 
There is no township in our county that has a smaller percentage of tax than our 
township. 

Q. Do you think 150 would be the fair average; between 200 and 98, say?— A. 160. 
We have not had any of that excessive taxation for stone roads in our counte. 

Q. Please state, to the best of your Judgment, as a man of experience, in Hew 
Jersey, what is the average tax in the Stete? You put two figures, 98 and 200,— A. 
Well, in the absence of the comptroller’s report, which would give the exact fig- 
ures in every township, 1 should say 150 was high. Some of tne cities are very 
much higher than our country districts. 1 should not think the average would 
reach 150 for the country districts. 

Q. How is it you have no State tax?— A. The corporation tax— the corporations 
pay our State taxes. 

Q, The organization of corporations?— A. The corporations— the railroads and 
other organized companies. 

Q. Are they subjected to the tax that everybody else is subjected to?— A. They 
pav direct to the State. 

Q. They donotpay any county or township taxes?— A. Very little. There is a 
little that is paid into the State and goes to the county. 

Q. You mean there is an assessment on railroad property on which a taxis paid 
direct to the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who makes that assessment?— A. The State board of assessors. 

Q. Who assesses that county tax?— A. The board of freeholders fixes the county 
tax. 

Q. Do you assess the railroad property going through the county?— A. That is 
done entirely by the State board. 

Q. In other words, all corporate property is assessed separately and distinct 
from the property of everyone else?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that suffices to pay cdl of the expends of the State, including the legT" 
Islature?— A, Yes. 

S . To what extent are you-able to raise feed fo^our dairy cattle on your farm, 
what proportion must you buy outside?— A. We make an effort to raise every- 
thing on the farm excepting a certain quantity of wheat bran. 

Q. Do you raise wheat yourself?— A. Yes; but we sell that outright. We could 
not sell the flour to advants^. 

Q. Do you use cotton-seed^meal?— A, Some do, to a small extent. 

Q. That has not been coming into vogue?— A. Yes; it has come into vogue, but 
some of them have thought that the st^k received some injury. It has to be fed 
very carefully, we think. We may be mistaken. 

Q. What constitutes the principal food of your cattle during the spring and 
summer months?— A. As soon as they get out on grass we do not give mem very , 
much feed; just a little to entice them m, until it gets dry like it is now, and then 
we give whatever we have. We try to plant com early so as to have com as lon^. 
as possible. The season has been so dry that we have not vei^ much yet, but m 
win soon do to work on. Until a couple of weeks ago we had ensilage for ours. 
We h^ been feeding that. We do not use it in the ^teo: and spring bctoe wcf 
turn them out. ; 
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Q. Do you furni^ any ruta^baga turnips or anything of that kind?— A. Some 
are grown in our section, and sum beets iJso. 

Q. In the winter what do you feed them on?— A. We have the silo, and we cut 
our com into ensilage, ears and all. That gives us a ver/good feed; and then we 
use some bran with it. Some also use what is called gluten feed. 

<5^ (By Representative Livingston.) Have you ever used cotton-seed hulls?— 


Washington, D. C., June 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. SAMUEL B. KETGHUM. 

FarmeTt Pennington^ N. J. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
At 2.04 p. m. Samuel B. Ketchum was sworn, and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You may state your name.— A. Samuel B. 
Ketchum. 

Q. Residence?— A. Pennington, N. J. 

Q. Occupation?— I have been a farmer all my life until within the last 4 years. 
My occupation is now more that of trust officer; looking after estates in my 
charge. 

Q. What is the kind of agriculture mostly pursued in the vicinity of Penning- 
ton, Mercer County?— A. Generally mixed agriculture— potato farming and 
daiiying. 

Q. Track farming Specifically is not much developed there?— A. Not there. In 
the lower part of the county— there is more trucking south of Trenton. 




A. To go back 40 years, 1 think fai*ming compares with what it was then. ' Take 
a peri(^ following the civil war for several years, fanning generally is not as 
gtm as it was dunng that time. For the last 10 years it has mn about on a par 
with what it was before the civil war. 

Q. Has there lately been any material decrease in the number of acres under 
cultivation?— A. No. Lands have been all occupied and new lands have been 
cleared up. 

Q. As to the number of people employed in agriculture, has that decreased 
b^use of the new machinery, or for other reasons, or has it increased because 
of the more intensive system of farming, or is it comparatively stationary?— A. I 
think the amount of labor employed is about the same as it was 80 to 40 years 
ago, because the lands have oeen developed, wet lands have been reclaimed by 
underdraining, timber lands have been cut off, more acreage lias been brought 
up, and then our machinery has brought a more intensive farming, more thorough 
farming, so that we employ the same amount of labor, I should judge, as we md 
dO to 40 years ago. 

Q. Does the advent of the commercial fertilizer permit you to cultivate each 
year more acres than you could previously when you had to rely upon your own 
barnyard manure?— A. Yes. ^ 

Q. From where do you get your farm labor?— A. In parts of the county we 
have some foreigners— a few Italians, men of that class— but the largest part of our 
labor that comes from out of the State is from southern and southwestern Virginia. 

Q. What percentage would you estimate of your farm labor do you employ 
the y^r round?— A. I think about three-fourths might be classed as j^rmanent 
labor the entire year. The balance comes largely from southwestern Virginia. 

Q. The permanent as well as the transient is from Virginia?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then very few of your young men engage in the vocation of farm laborers?— 
A. Comparatively few. Of course there aresome. Suppose a man has a farm of 100 
acres and needs 4 men; he may have a son, and he and his son will employ 2 men. 
It is owing to the nature of the farm. In the southern part of the county, where 
it is tracing alone, he needs more help in the summer tnan in the winter. Di the 
north, where it is general fanning and daiiying, especially dairying, he needs 
the same amount of help in the winter as in the summer. 

Q. What proportion of the farms of your county are devoted to dairying?— A. 
On a rough estimate, I should say one-half now make dairyiilg lather a sne&ltF* 




perhaps a radius of 6 miles most of it goes to Trenton in the form of milk. 
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Q. What are the prices of milk in Trenton?— ’A. About 6 months wholesale 
prices will be 4 cents and for the remaining 6 months 3 cents; double that for 
retail. 

Q. Where do truck farmers market their product in that section?— A. Mostly 
at teuton. The dairjmien that live outside of hauling distance from Trenton, 
most of them, ship to Philadelphia. 

Q. You have a milk train running to Philadelphia every morning?— A, Yes; 
right through every day. 

Q. Do the young men who grow un in that section remain on the farm, or is a 
tendency to leave it noticeable?— A. The tendency with our brightest, best young 
men is to leave. 


Q. Where do the^ go and what do they engage in?— A. Usually go to Trenton. 
Some enter professions, some mercantile pursuits; some one thing, some another. 

Q. Can you give the reason why thev seek to escape the vocation of agricul> 
ture?— A. various reasons are given. A good many tmnk it is too slow a way of 
maMng money, and some think it is too laDorious, and the difficulty that has been 
experienced in getting good reliable farm labor has led a good many to give it up. 

Q. The difficulty of getting good farm labor is an element of discouragement 
of agriculture?— A. It nas been one of the difficulties. • 

Q. What are the prevailing wages paid farm labor through that section?— A. 
As near as I know, from $10 to $20 a month and board. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does the negro labor that comes from the South readily 
adapt itself to the improved machinery used in agriculture in New Jersey?— A. 
No; not many of them. 

Q. You do not put them to using machinery?— A. No, but very little— that is, 
intricate machinery like a binder or anything like that— unless there is someone in 
the field who can look after it if anything gets the matter with it. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you find a wreentage of these people can 
run a mowing machine all right?— A. They can drive a team all right and if 
nothing gets out of condition they can run a mowing machine. 

Q. Can they run a corn planter?— A. I would not want to trust one with a com 
planter unless he had been North a year or two. 

Q. Does that labor stay North after it leaves the farm, or return to Virginia 
eacn fall?— A. With us perhaps the first year or two they will return South ^ut 
Christmas. We also have a good many female servants from the South, and a 
great many of them, after being there a couple of years or so, get married and 
live there permanently. A good many are with us now j^rmanently. 

Q. Does the farm lalwr which you bring up from Virginia remain farm labor. 

in the North and leave the farm and go into some other Vocations?— A. No; 1 do 
not know of their going into any other pursuits. 

Q. If they come in the spring and return in the fall annually they soon become 
experienced?— A. Yes; they wiU. As 1 say, 1 would not want to trust them with 
machinery the first year. 

Q. Do you find that those who go South and return, as a rule, return the follow- 
ing spring to the same neighborhood, or do they prefer to get into some other 
neighborhood?— A. They generally come to the same neighborhood. 

Q. Then you get the advantage of the experience that they get on your farm?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you state approximately how many of these col- 
ored laborers come into your county?— A. No; I could not. 

Q. Do they come there by the hundreds?— A. I would not want to say how many 
hundreds there were on the line of the Philadelphia and Reading RailiW. ^I^y 
frequently come up the 1st of April, and when theyget to Trenton Junction there 
will be almost a car full. By the time they get to Kund Brook they will scatter 
out at the different stations. 

Q. They do not all comeat the same time?— A. Not all; but they try to make it 
a point to be there and go to work the 1st day of April. That is the time of em<* 
pl^ng help in onr section. 

Q. You tnink that many thousands of them come to New Jersey to work aa 
farm laborers?— A. I am not acquainted with the different sections of the State 
sufficiently to answer that question. If the proportion was the same all over t^ 
State as it is in Mercer County, 1 think it would be perhaps two, three, or four 
thousand. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) When they leave you in the fijl and returti 
in the spring, how do they employ; do they correspond with you and employ 
directly in the spring, or do they come on to the cities and report to the int^- 
gence offices and get work there?— A. Very few of them are nir^ tlm>ugh tl|e 
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intelligence offices^ Manv of them are explored for the next year when they 
leave to go South in the fiul. If one man is South and comins North in the spring, 
and he has brothers or one or two friends that want to come x^orth, he sends word 
to his employer that if his neighbors want hands he will fetch them up. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is this immigration caused by the lack of white help 
in your section?— A. The cause of our employing them is the lack of good white 
help. They are^referable to the foreigner, whom we can not understand and who 
knows nothing of our ways. 

Q. Are there any foreign imminants that make application for labor in your 
section?— A. None on the farms that I know of. 

Q. How long has this been the practice, the hiring of this colored help?— A. As 
near as I can tell,1t started somewhere, perhaps, about 7 years ago in our section 
and has been increasing. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There must be considerable inducement in the way of 
increased wages to bring them up from Virginia. Do you gather from them what 
the difference in wages in the two States is?— A. Well, I have heard them Speak 
of the wages they received at home, but 1 never put a great deal of confidence in 
what they said about their wages. There are confiicting reports. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What is the state of literacy among them, 
if you have observed?— A. Those that I have had employed, both male and female, 
can read moderately well, and several of them that I nave had can write so that 
you can understand their writing. Their attainments that way compare very 
favorably with the native colored people we have there, who have the benefit of 
free schools. 

Q. Is the method of farming on shares in vogue to any extent now?— A. Yes; 
quite extensively. 

S . On the usual terms of one-half or one-third, according to the stock?— A. Yes. 

. Foreign immig^tion yon have practically none?— A. Very little in our 
immediate section. 

a . What are the school facilities in your section?— A. Good. 

. Does it, in your judgment, need adaptation to the needs of agriculture in the 
agricultural schools?— A. I do not think there is any particular need of that. I 
am not an enthusiast on introducing the elements of agriculture in our general 
public schools, for the reason that the majority of our public schools, even in the 
country, are located in villages and towns where the school is perhaps made up of 
as many pupils who are not the children of farmers as of those who are. It may 
be a go^ tmng, but I have not been an enthusiast on introducing that element. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the earnings of capital employed in agriculture 
as compared with former periods, taking the farms at their present value?— A. 
GK)ing back to 1860, 1 think it would compare very favorably. To go back to 1865, 
to 1875, or on later, it is not near as good as that period was. 

Q. What have you to say of the taxation of agricultural property in your 
county?— A. In our township our rate is almost li per cent; it varies from 1.88 to 
1.40 or 1.45. 


Q. How does that compare with the rate in cities— Trenton, for instance?— A. 
Trenton, 1 think, is about 2f 

(j. Do you know of the comparative valuations of country and city property?— 
A. The valuations of farm land in the county are higher in proportion than the 
ci^ property, 

Q. Does the New Jersey farmer yet reconcile himself, in fixing the value of his 
property for taxation, to the shrinkage that has taken place since the war?— A. He 
does not, especially if his farm is for sale and he wants to sell it. 

Q. Does or not, in your judgment, the hardship of taxation result to the fanner 
by Ms own persistence in putting a value on bis property that he knows to be 
hu^er than it would exchanm for?— A. I think in some instances it does. 

Q. In cities the price fixed is usually the selling price?— A. In Trenton they 
have a board of assessors. In the country the valuation is fixed by the local 
assessor, who is elected by the people, and some farm land occasionally will be 
rated too low, according to location, especially if the assessor wants a vote next 
time. 

Q. Is there or not a prevailing thought that ther can not afford to have their 
farms assessed as low as they bweve they would sdl for if put up at public salet— 
A. Yes; especially if they have in view the selling of their farms. Of course they 
do not want the price put down on the duplicate! 

Q. There has been a material decline in the prices of agriculttusal products, has 
there not, within 20 years?— A. Yes. « 

^ Q. To what cause do you attribute that?— A. The prime cauie 1 attritmte to 
overproduction. The supply has been greater than the demand* 
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Q. What had, in yonr judgment, the prices of the period of which you speak 
that resulted in booming form land to do with stimulaubig that oveiproauction?— 
A. The high prices of farm products some 80 or 40 years ago led to the opening up 
of the immense territory of the West. The markets of the world were ruling high 

E rices at that time and we were enabled to s^t high prices for all we exports; 
ut it led Russia to develop and England to develop, and altogether after a while 
we got an oversupply. 

Q. What has b^n the declii^e in the value of a^cultural lands under that 
process in your vlcinity?--A. From one-half to two-thirds almost, with the excep- 
tion of choice farms— choice locations near the city. 

Q. Are choice locations near the cities peculiarly available for dairying and 
trucking?— A. Yes; there is this advantage: A farm lying within 4 or 5 mues of 
Benton will bring much higher prices than 10 miles from Trenton, even if not 
very productive, l^ause the farmer looks up his customers and takes his mi^ 
into Trenton and retails it. He gets 6 and 8 cents a quart— all there is in it— and 
at the same time he can do a great deal of huckstering of potatoes, eggs, etc., that 
they grow on the farm; takes them along in the milk wagon, so that he gets all 
there is in it. It makes that farm worth almost double, in many instances, what 
it would be 10 or 15 miles away. 

Q. The special value of these farms results from conditions under which they 
can devote them not alone to agriculture, but they offer facilities of entering into 
retail trade with their products?— A. Yes; and having a local market which they 
can reach that way. 

Q. is there a decline in the productive condition of the soil in New Jersey, in 
your judgment?— A. No; I do not think there is. 

Q. You think it is being kept up?— A. Yes; that is, the most of farms. Of 
course there are exceptions. 

Q. What have you to say as to the organization of agriculturists?— A. I think 
farmers’ organizations are a good thing and have been of great benefit. 

Q. The farmers’ organizations have then in New Jersey b^n a means of dissemi- 
nation of information, derived from the agricultural colleges and other sources, 
among your farmers?— A. Yes; they have been of great benefit in that line. 

Q. Have they, in your section, been of any advantage in marketing crops?— A. 
No particular advantage in my section. 

()• Have they been of advantage in the purchase of fertilizer and other sup- 
plies?— A. Yes. 

9* (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it a fact that there is a successful organization of 
dairy farmers in New Jersey to control the output and price of milk?— A. There is 
an organization that affects the extreme northern counties, connected with the 
Five States Milk Association, with headquarters in New York. I do not think it 
has accomplished much yet. 1 think the organization is hardly in worli^g order. 
Last week I met a gentleman from the northern section of the State, a large 
farmer, who is interested in that, and he told me that they were not yet in condi- 
tion to test it really and know whether it was going to be of any benefit or not. 
That is the basis from which I answer that question. 

Q. (By Representative Qakdner.) Do you know whether there are some lines 
in New Jersey where there is underproauction to which more land might be 
devoted?— A. No; 1 do not know that I do. One crop might bring a high price 
this year and a ^eat many farmers might go into it next year and make an excess 
and down would come the prices. 

Q. In ageneral way, whathas been the effect of improved agricultural machinery 
in New Jersey on labor, wages, and the profits of the farmer?— A. I do not know 
how farmers could exist and go on farming without it. It has been a great benefit. 
We employ as many men as we did, but we are farming more extra^vely and it 
would be Impossible to go back to the old methods. 

9- It would be impossible so long as you are in competition with other areas 
which used it, but I presume the question contemplates the entire absence?— A. 
If the whole country and the world was to abandon improved machinery we 

2 h^8slbly then go on the same basis we are now. 

, Have you studied theories as to the ways in which markets for the Americatt 
cultural products might be extended?— A. I have my views about that* 1 db 
not know that I would say extended out of our own country, but I think the 
American former is, after all, dependent on a good home marker, and if the supj^ 
of agricultural products in this country and the demand can be brought to m 
near an even balance, 1 think that fanning would be as good as any omr 
business, as good as anybody could expect. When we get outside of our ovm 
oonn^ we have to go into competition with cheap labor of other countries, f 
Q. Then the increase of city population increases the farmet’s market?— A, Y#; 
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very materially. When onr potteries in Trenton were in full blast it was no 
trouble for the farmer to take a load of produce and get the ready money for it. 

Q. And even the farmer boy who leaves and goes to the city becomes a con> 
sumer of farm products and to that extent aids the farmer; does ne not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Taking into account onr improved machinery and the conveniences, com- 
mercial fertilizers and all that, wnat, in your judgment, is the comparative cost 
of production of a crop now under the new conditions, and under the old, before 
you had either?— A. 1 think the comparative cost is about the same as it was 
m 1860. 

Q. Assuming that there is a gain in the machinery ana fertilizer, where does 
the loss occur that balances that?— A. Our farm labor costs us a great deal more 
than it did in 1860; and in 1860 commercial fertilizers were just beginning to be 
used, were not used one-quarter as extensively as they are now. We were com- 
pelled to use it because our soils were becoming exhausted. Now we have to 
supply that deficiency. 

Q. Are wages higher?— A. Yes. 

Q. By the month?— A. By the month and by the day. 

Q. And the hours; how much shorter?— A. The tendency is to shorten. Many 
diversified interests come in. A trucker has to make large hours at certain sea- 
sons. The dairyman who retails milk or ships to Philadelphia— the train goes 
early in the morning— has to get around very early in the morning. These two 
classes of men have to make very long hours, especially in the summer, and they 
do not get off from their time what they used to; but with other classes of farmers 
who do not ship milk, but follow the old lines of raising cereals, the tendency is 
to shorten hours. 

Q. Is it not about universally true that the farm hand of to-day is determined 
to work more deliberately and comfortably than he did 20 years ago?— A. They 
are much more independent in their work than they were back 20 and 80 years 
ago. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the good road movement in New Jer- 
sey on the agricultural interests?— A. I can not see that good roads will be of any 
great benefit except to the fanners that are adjacent to the large cities. To them 
they are undoubtMly a benefit. 

Q. What do you call adjacent? What is the hauling distance to market in your 
neighborhood?— A. Well, take a dairyman that runs his milk into the city, and 
who has to make a trip every day; and take the man who raises grain, for instance, 
hay, which is one of our great staples; the man who carts his crop of hay to Tren- 
ton— the average farmer sells, say, 80 loads of hay— has to make 30 trips over that 
road to Trenton, and the milkman has his 865. 

Q. I notice through Burlington County, people above Riverton, over about 
Mount Holly, drive to Philadelphia with their truck, some of them as much as 18 
miles certainly.— A. We have very few that haul that fai to Trenton markets. 
The radius for that market Is about 6 miles. With hay, grain, and potatoes they 
will run in for perhaps 12 miles. On the good-roads question, it is a help to the 
farmers living along these roads who come to the market frequently. For farm- 
ers living off from them a little distance, who do not go to Trenton frequently, 
it does not materially increase the value of the farm. • 

(j. What is the variation in transportation charges from your vicinity to either 
Philadelphia or New York within any period fresn in your memory?— A. There 
has been a very little change. The rates on some things to New^' York were 
increased a few years ago, especially on live stock. 

Q. From all the indications now apparent, what is your opinion as to the future 
of a^culture in New Jersey?— A. 1 think the outlook is favorable. One thing 
that lias made it a great burden, many bought their farms 20 or 80 years ago when 
the price of land was up, paid about one-third down and gave a mortgage for 
the balance, or one-half down and a mortgage for the balance, and the money 
they put in that was swept away. Lands are down now. If a man buys a farm 
now ne is in a very different condition from the man who bought a farm 80 years 
ago. My own opinion is that in our own country our supply and demand will 
equalize itself, perhaps in the present generation, we might say, and when that 
comes to be the case I think the outlook is good. Our best western lands are taken 
up, and our population is increasing so that, after all, when we compare figures 
the amount of our expoi-ts is not so very much compared with the whole amount 
that we grow. • If we can get that near equalized (I think it will come before 
many years) , the outlook is very good for the farmer. I would not advise a young 
man to buy a farm without any money, but if he can pay one4hird or one-haS 
down and is willing to work, I do not know of any occupation that the aversM 
^ yohng man would have a more certain way of making a living from than he would 
by buying a farm. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) That advice, I suppose, applies to the young man who 
has been reared on the fann?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find in Trenton a sufficient market?— A. For some distance around 
Trenton; all the goods from that section of the country, and most of the hay and 
milk. 

Q. Do you not think the New Jersey farmer should have some one to do his 
bupng and selling?— A. One of his own class as a commission man instead of 
the re^lar commission man? How long would it be until he would be as bad as 
the original or professional commission man? 

Q. It would depend a good deal on just what he could make out of it. You 
could arrange among yourselves for a reasonable commission. Do you not think 
there is a great deal of money lost hy not having a man on the market knowi^ 
what the products are worth?— A. The method among the commission men in 
New York to a great extent is that they buy the goods that are sent there them- 
selves and make returns for what the market price is that day. Very largelv the 
commission men at the present time in New York, on articles that can be held, 
are the purchasers, the jobbers. 

<^. In your farmers’ meetings there have you taken up that question?— A. No. 
In our section we have scarcely anything to send to the New York market because 
we are fortunate in being near a market that is oftentimes better than the New 
York market. Let our potteries be in full blast in Trenton and we have no use 
for the New York market. 


Q. Would the same amount of money put into farming yield as much as if put 
into mechanical or manufacturing business?— A. It might not^eld as much and 
it might yield more. If a young man adapted for farming should buy a farm, 
would study it, and give his close attention to it, he perhaps would succeed more 
than if he put his money into mechanical pursuits. On the other hand, a young 
man not adapted for farming might succeed best the other way. 

Q. To a young man raised on a farm, an ordinary farmer’s boy. are there 
more inducements to stay at farming than start in any other kind of business?— 
A. For myself, I think the inducements at the present time are as good for him 
to remain on the farm as to go into the city. 

Q. Take it the 12 months round, do you think the fanner does any harder work 
than the mechanic working 8 to 10 hours a day in the city?— A. A ™at many of 
our farmers do, especially tnickers and the dairymen. I do not think the average 
labor on the farm the year through is any harder than that of the mechanic who 
works 10 hours; but put it down to 8 ana it makes a good deal of difference. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Hour for hour, do you think they work equally 
hard?— A. It is owing, of course, to what kind of mechanical labor a man is 
engaged in. 

Q. Machinist or molder?— A. I think the machinist’s labor would perhaps be as 
hard or harder than the farmer’s, the year round. 

Q. Do you think farming is more exacting than mechanical life, or is it easier?- 
A. I might answer that question by saying, anything is exacting if followed out 
thorougmy, farming as well as mechanical arts. 

Q. But you say the farm hand is getting more independent, more conservative 
of expending his energy?- A. The tendency of our best farm labor, such as we 
had 30 or 40 years ago, mis been to leave the farm, especially our American laborers, 
and go to the city. One reason for that was that they could ^t higher wiwea 
than the farmer could pay. Another reason, especially in different manufac- 
tories, such as the large wire works, which manufacture millions of yards of wire 
cloth and things of that kind, his family and daughters could go to work. In the 
potteries they employ hundreds of girls. They could get work and get fair wages, 
and the family could spend their evenings at home together and have these sociu 
advantages and earn more money than they could on the farm. These things 
have drawn our best American labor away from a radius of 80 or 40 miles of 
the city. 

Q. You have plenty of help the whole year round?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you take into account the fact that most of these mechanics do not 
get over 8 or 9 months’ work, at presumably higher wages than the farm hands 
would?— A. Mechanics’ wages are higher b^ause very few work by the month, 
but work by the day of so many hours. 

Q. To spread the mechanic’s greater wages over the 12 months, is not the 
farm hand in about as good condition as the mechanic?— A. I think he is. 

Q. With all of this, cheap, fresh vegetables, lay by, leisure, and everything els^ 
is he not in better condition than the one who seeks the mechanical i^e?— A, % 
think that is true. But after they get in the city with their families it is ^ 
life for the young people, and you can not Mt them to return to the farm, 
will starve almost, but they will not go back. 
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Q. The allarements of the oitv are reallv the reason the young man leaves the 
farm, not becanse his task is harder ana not as well paia?-~A. Not idways the 
allttrements. There are ambitions young men who want to make money faster 
than thev can make it on the farm; young men who wish tb enter professions are 
the pushing young men. 


Washinqton^^D. C., June£4f 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. A. C. TBUE, 

IHrector of the Office of Experiment Stations. United States Department of 

Agriculture. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. A. C. True was sworn as a witness, and testified concerning agricultural 
ej^riment stations and colleges, as follows: 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Please state your name?— A. A. C. True. 

Q. Occupation?— A. I am director of the oflBlce of eicperiment stations, United 
States Depiutment of Agriculture. 

I might say that under the call which I received to come before the commission 
I have prepared myself to speak especially on topics which are included under 
Nos. 23 and 24 of the commission’s topical plan of inquirer on agriculture, tech- 
nical education in agriculture, and the amcultural experiment stations, and I 
sh^ have something to s^ on the adaptation of the public school to the needs of 
the amcultural people. 1 take it for granted that as I proceed in my remarks 
members of the commission will put in questions wherever they desire special 
information, and if I am able I wul give it. 

Just a word as to my competency as a witness on these subjects: The office of 
experiment stations, with which 1 have been connected in various capacities 
since its foundation, is a sort of clearing house for agricultural education and 
experimentation in this country and abroad. We receive there the reports and 
bulletins of all the agricultural colleges and experiment stations and from many 
foreign countries, and we make a business of reviewing all that literature for the 
purpose of knowing its contents and publishing as much as may be of general 
advantage to our people in this country. Besides that, we have made, within 
recent years, personal visits to every part of the United States except our new 
island possessions, and also to many of the countries of Europe. 1 have been 
myself a number of times to all of the States and Territories in the United 
States except Alaska, and 1 have also visited Europe for the purpose of studying 
que^ons relating to agricultural education and experimentation. So that, in a 
seneial '^ay, 1 think I am in a position to look at this matter broadly, and I hope 
1 shall be able to bring out some information which will be of use to the com- 
mission. 

First, let me call your attention to the fact that there has been within the last 
half century a great world-wide movement for the organization of technical 
education in a^culture and scientific research along agricultural lines. It is 
very important, I think, that our people should understand that the work we are 
doing in this country is simply a part of what is being done the wosid over, and 
ttot the great commercisd nations, with which we are more and more coming in 
competinon, are every year increasing their efforts to perfect their system of 
agricultural education and investigation. 

The movement abroad, in some respects, has reached its highest perfection in 
France, Germany, and ^Igium, where agricultural education has been quite 
thoroughly organized, and includes schools of different grades from the university 
down to the elementaiy school. And now such countries as Russia and Australia 
and Japan are developing quite complete systems of agricultural investigation 
and education, and even m countries that we have counted as among those that 
never move in progressive lines there is a movement in this direction. In Egypt 
there is at least one very well organized agricultural college, and in connection 
with it ag^cultural experiments are being carried on under competent direction. 
Re^tly the Sultan of iSurkey has called on the Secretary of Agriculture to recxmi- 
mend some scientifically trained expert along antculturid lines who mi^dit advise 
him how to organize a^cultund Mucation and experimentation jn the Turldidi 
Empire. # 

Jn this line, as in other lines, we must always remember that we are meatlng 
an ever-increoBing tide of competition and that we can not afford to be behind 
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the rest of the world in any way in the or^ization and perfecting of onr schemes 
for technical education in agriculture and for scientific and practical experiment- 
ing in agricultural lines. 

Gominff now to the United States, we may say i^eneral that we have three 
agencies for agricultural education and research. We have the agricultural col- 
leges and schools, the agricultural experiment stations, and the TJnit^ States 
Department of Ag^culti:^. The United States Department of Agriculture is, in 
the main, a great agricultural experiment station, working along both the higher 
lines of scientific research and more practical lines, and giving out a large amount 
of information for the benefit of the people. I thought that very likely the com- 
mission would call before it some rei|resentative of tnat Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose not to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural ^ucation in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural schools which are of a lower grade, the farmers’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, as it is now called, such as home rea^g 
circles and farmers’ clubs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move- 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has ^en introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

Speaking first of the agricultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act which is very broad in its 
Mope, and for that reason the system of institutions which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimes, as agricultural 
colleges. Now, the fact is that in this country we have only one purwy agricul- 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. In 
27 States and Territories the colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges^ not always having exactly that name, but they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are courses of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases some Sorter 
courses, so that in these 27 States you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 15 dinerent 
courses of study. 

Q. (By RepreMntative Livingston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
lege?— A. The Mississippi College is classed as agricultural and mecha^cai— that 
is, it has courses in agriculture and mechanic arts especially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State universities, in which 
there is a department or school of agriculture, but of course these State universi- 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture— the regular 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years’ duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc.— and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of these institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years toward specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which are taught by different teach- 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in different agriculturid subjects; 
and this, I think, is strengthening the agricultural course and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fmdy to meet the 
needs of different classes of students. 

You may be interested in one or two of these special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the Univereity of Wisconsin a special dairy school, which has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and chf ese makers, and has alM taught 
between 1,000 and 2,000 youngmen butter making on the farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. There is also at that institution a short coursein agri- 
culture which this year had 190 students in attendance. In thi« case they ar4 
working directly for the interests of the farm, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college, Professor Henry, makes: 

“We have found places on the farms this year for more than OOyoung men, and 
20 more^dll mrobably find employment within the next week. These young meft 
secure from 18 to |6 or $10 more toi month because of their training with us.” ^ 

-pother iiurtance of this special school work is in Louiriana, where a schoolfor 
gwning suw experts has been in operation for a number of years at Audu^ 
rWj^New Orleans, in connection vrtth the experiment station, and more reoehtfil^ 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State university, that has |xroved usem 
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and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist- 
ance of the Sugar Planters' Association. 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in*all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate insntutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the oftlce of experi- 
ment stations, was 64, of which 61 maintained courses in agnculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, buildings, apparatus, machin- 
ery, libraries, and miscdlaneous equipment to a total valuo of something over 
$68,500,000, and the inmme of these institutions, derived from theland^ant act of 
1862, from the United States appropriation under the act of 1890, from State appro- 
priations, from fees, and from other sources made a total of a little over $6,000,000. 
The value of the additions which were made to the buildings and the equipment 
of these institutions in the single year 1898 is estimated to be $2,800,000, showing 
a large relative increase and indicating the stren^h which these Institutions have 
in the public regard, because a large part of this money came from the State 

^^e^number of persons teaching in these institutions was, in 1898, 2,611, and in 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts 1,722 instructors were employed. 
The total number of students in these institutions in that year was reported to be 
81 ,658, and, in the courses of agriculture alone, 4,181 . 

Now, it would not do to measuie the influence of these institutions on agricul- 
tural education and the promotion of the intelligence of our farmers, by the instruc- 
tion they give in exact facts regarding this art ; it will not do to jud^o the influence of 
these colleges in that direction by the number of students in agnculture, because 
these institutions, as I shall try to show you a little later, are in many ways going 
out beyond the class room to exert a much wider influence on agricultural prog- 
ress in this country. But 1 think it is something that we ought to note carefully 
as an encouraging feature that we have such a large number relatively of stu- 
dents who are actually pursuing college courses in agriculture, for we are thereby, 
it seems to me, doing a great work in training the men who are to be the leaders 
in agricultural progress. We are sendiqg out evei^ year a \xAy of thoroughly 
trained young men along agricultural lines whose influence, without any doubt, 
will be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture in this country. 

We will consider next the scnools of agriculture of lower ^ade than the col- 
k^s, and here we shall find that we have simply the beginning of a movement. 
Tmere is connected with the University of Minnesota a school of agriculture of 
high-school grade, having a course of study and a faculty organized separately 
from the college of agriculture in the university, and giving instruction of a dis- 
tinctively lower grade. This school, last year, reported an attendance of 275 
young men and M young women. It is also affirmed by the managers of this 
schom that nearly aU of its graduates returned to farm homes, and as one branch 
of ttat institution there is a dairy school, which has in attendance about 100 
young men who have had some previous experience in butter and cheese manu- 
facture, and who have come to get a more technical knowledge of this subject. 

A similar school has recently been started in the University of Nebraska and 
this year has an attendance of 60 boys, reported to be directly from the farm 
and with the intention of going back to the farm. The schools for colored 
people, the Hampton Institute, in Virginia, and the Tuskegee Institute, in Ala- 
oaxim, under Booker T. Washiiigton’s wise management, of which we have all 
heard so much, are developing agricultural courses along these high school lines. 
Then we have a school under the Jewish auspices at Doylestown, Pa., endowed, 
as I understand it, by the Baron Hirsch fund to a considerable extent, which has 
a farm school on the European pattern, I should judge, though I have not had 
the privilege of visiting it. They take the boys to live on the farm and instruct 
them in agriculture along practical lines. I also understand that the Miller 
Manual Trfdning School, In Virnnia, gives some trainii^ in a$;riculture along 
this line. This, as I have stated, is only a beginning, fii my judgment, every 
year shows more conclusively that we n^ in this country to develop secondary 
schools for i^culture as they have been developed to a considerable extent in 
the leading countries of Europe. Now, there are two ways in which 1 think this 
may well Be done. 1 think we ought to have a number of special schools after 
the pUm of ihose schools in Minnesota and Nebraska. They might be 
in connection with the land-grant colleges, but they ought to be extended so 
as to have a nnmber of them at different points in different fgkrib of the State. 
They can be run, of course, as secondary colleges at comnaratifelv moderate cost 
and the eiroenses of the students can be made Smaller than in the colleges.and 
they would be nearer to the students' homes; but even if that should be dose, 
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I think that in addition we ahonld have the introduction of what I would cidl 
outline courses in the theory and practice of agriculture in the high schools in or 
near the rural communitieB. I do not think that our people outEdde of the cities 
fully understand that the cities are constantly deyeloping their high schooLs along 
the lines of manual train^ and technical eaucation. in W ashington, for exam- 
ple, we have a business high school as a separate institution, and we are going to 
naye a manual-training high school. In many high schools in the smaller cities, 
we have courses which directly relate to the various lines of business and indus- 
trial arts. Now, I think the same thing ought to be done for agriculture, and, 
in my judgment, it is a comparativelv simple matter at least to make a begin- 
ning of this work. Many high schools in the cities where the high-school system 
is well organized already have at least one teacher who is chosen because of his 
ability to teach natural science in certain branches. That teacher might just as 
well 06 a person who had received instruction in scientific agriculture in the 
land-grant college, if you will, because there, of course, hegets instruction in the 
natural sciences, which is just the same as he gets in any c(mege, and he receives 
instruction in technical agriculture besides. He could offer an outline course in 
agriculture as an optional study , if you will, that would enable the boy going 
from the common scnool to the nigh school, as many of them do to finish their 
education, to take up at the same time, in his high-school course, such a gen- 
eral survey of modem scientific infoimation relating to agriculture as would 
enable him when he went back to the farm to further the movement that is going 
on for the uplifting of agiiculture along these lines. It would enable hun to 
understand more fully the bulletins sent out from the experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture, and, in a general way, it would give him an out- 
look toward comprehensive agriculture which would be of the greatest value to 
him. He could get all that without going farther from home than he now does 
to the high schools located in his own township or near there. 

Now, a similar thing to that along another line has been done in some States 
for the advantage of tne high-school teachers; for example, the State of New York 
gives to every high school that organizes a teachers’ class with a certain number 
of students a subsidy, varying, according to the number of students, say from $500 
to $1,000 a year. That enables that high school to get a teacher who has had 
some instruction in a normal school, and he, in connection with his other duties, 
organizes a teachers’ class and gives them an outline course in teaching. That is 
doing a great deal in New York State to raise the grade of teachers in the public 
schools, and has been found a compMatively inex^nsive plan. I think the same 

S ian might be applied to the teaching of agriculture in the high schools under 
tie auspices of the State. 

Passing now, and considering briefly the farmers’ institutes^ which we may call 
the adult farmers’ school of agriculture: these are organized in different ways in 
the different States. In some cases they are under the general management of the 
agricultural college or experiment station. More frequently they are under the 
direction of the State board or commissionerB of agriculture, and in a few States 
there is a special State officer known as the superintendent of farmers’ institutes, 
who has that general management. There has been a very rapid increase in the 
number of institutes annually held in this country. There are, I am sorry to say, 
no exact statistics available regarding these institutes, but I have collated them 
as well as I could, and I have estimated that institutes are regularly held now in 
about 80 States, and that during the past year some 2,000 institutes were hdd, the 
total atten^nce at which was about 500,000. These institutes are passing through 
an interesting stage in their development. When they were ffist organized the 
farmers seemed to like best to hear the local men who had had experience in their 
immediate vicinity-some successful farmers— and they did not care as much about 
Outsiders^ but nowadays the demand more and more is for expert talkers at these 
farmers’ mstitutes, men who can not merely state what is witnin their own expe- 
rience, but who have had opportunity for some wide study of agricidtural prob- 
lems, and so in one or two places at least there is the beginning of a movement to 
organize a special corps of institute workers. They have, thus far, largely drawn 
upon the colleges and experiment stations; but these men. I must say in th^ 
behalf, are getting overworked, and so now there is a call for men who will 
devote their time more largely to the special work of the institutes. I 
myself that this is a thing 'vmch ought to be encourage^ that we ought to have 
in this country men corresponding to what they call in f^ce trav^^ profes* 
sors; men who can be connected with the central office of the fannws^institate 
in the State , and who can have time to go to agricultural colleges and experh^l 
stations, or come to Waiffiington and see what is going on in^e Department^ 
Agriculture as well as look around and see what tne needs of the farmers are 
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their own State. Then it ahonld be made possible for them to disseminate this 
information by oral communications at the farmers’ institutes and other farmers* 
meetings. 

Some of the States in which the institute movement has been most successful 
are the following—a few instances to show how the movement is developing: 

In Wisconsin there are now annually held 120 institutes with an average attend- 
ance of over 50,000 persons, and 60,000 copies of their annual institute b^etin, in 
which the best addresses are grouped together, making a book of over 800 pa^, 
are annually distributed, and a copy put m every schooilibrary in the State. For 
this work the State gives an appropnation of $12,000 annually. 

In Massachusetts 125 institutes are held, with an attendance of about 18,000 
farmers. 

In Minnesota 50 farmers’ institutes of 2 or 8 days each are held, with an attend- 
ance of from 800 to 1,000 people at each institute, and 15,000 copies of their 
annual report are distributed. 

In Indiana an attendance is reported of over 25,000, an average number of 273 
persons in somewhat less than 100 institutes. 

In Michigan institutes are held in nearly every county and the total attendance 
is reported to reach about 120,000. 

In Pennsylvania some 200 institutes are held. 

In Ohio 285 institutes in 88 counties were held, with an attendance of about 
90,000. 

In New York some 250 institutes are held in a single year. 

Pass on, now, to consider briefly what majr be called university extension work 
on behalf of the fanner, a part of which is included in what the colleges do for 
the farmers’ institutes, as already shown. 

We have an attemptin Pennsylvania and some other States to organize a regu- 
lar course of home reading for farmers. The Pennsylvania State College was 
the first to do this in any thorough way, and its work may show what can be 
done in this line. They have at present enrolled at the Pennsylvania State College 
between 400 and 500 persons who are pursuing these courses at their own homes. 
A syllabus of the course is sent out to each of these persons and they are recom- 
mended to read certain books and asked to write answers to q^uestions, and these 
answers as they come in, in many instances, show a surprising degree of pro- 
ficiency. That work is growing rapidly, and it has already taxed the resources 
of the collie to carry it on. j^sides this, we have at times had what may he 
<»lled traveung school^that is, instead of the ordinary institutes, we have the 
instructors in tne colleges and workers in the experiment stations going out and 
taking un some particular line of instruction for, say, 8 days, in a specim locfdity, 
so that tnose in attendance get a little more systematic survey of the subject 
than at the ordinary institute through addresses. This is lust In Its beginning 
in this county, but has been attempted abroad to a considerable extent. For 
example, in England a number of traveKng schools for dairying are put in 
operation each season. A dairy outfit of the modem kind is taken along on the 
train and on the cart finally, and the teacher in charge not only makes an address, 
but he shows how these instruments or apparatus are to be worked, and helps the 
farmer in this way to get an idea of the more modern methods. 

Lastly, under the head of agricultural education, we will consider agriculture 
in the elementary schools. This has been undertaken in some Euro]|Ban counMes 
to quite an extent, but the outcome is as yet problematical. The one great 
culfy thus far, as in this country, has b^n to find teachers who are properly 
trained for that kind of work, because it reouires a special trainlim and em^u 
adaptability to succeed; and then the general demand for the intromiction of new 
studies into the elementary schools growing out of the general broadening of 
human knowle^e makes it a very difficult matter to determine how far any 
q[)ecial subject like agriculture can be safely and wisely introduced into the com- 
mon schools. In some cases it is done with considerable success abrowl. I 
remember, for instance, going myself to a school in a little village in ^Iginm, 
where the teacher, as in Europe in such schools is almost univenw, was a man, 
who was that day ^ving instruction on milk to children 12 and 14 years of age. 
He was doing it m good shape, and they were much interested, and trying to get 
out of it all they could. They told me he was a very unusual man. His whole 
soul was in his work. He was secretaij of an^agricultural club of the viUage, 
and he was trying to introduce a modem dairy, beddeshis onerous duties as 
general schoolmaster. He was one out of a thousand, snows that undm 
some circumstances, at least, something can be done in this line, but, genoraUy 
speaking,! do not myself believe that the formal teaching of agriculture can oe 
introduced into the common schools, and that seems to me to he certainly tme 




under the present condition of our comnum schools. What we need to do now is 
to reform our country schools along the modem lines of elementfury instmction, 
just as we have the city schools, and we shall be busy for some years to come in 
getting the common schools into as good condition along these lines as they 
ought to be. One thing which can be done, and which will have considerable 
bearing on agriculture, is to introduce into the common schools the teaching of 
nature, to use a phrase that is becoming common— that is, to have the teachers 
in these schools as a part of their regular work lead the scholars to observe the 
natural objects and phenomena about them, and thus to get a start along the line 
of modern thought relating to science, and to see in an elementary? way how this 
is related to their practiciu affairs. If that can be done in the rural schools gen> 
erally, of course me subjects which would naturally be selected by the intelli- 
gent teacher would very largely be subjects related to agriculture. If the teacher 
was to teach about a bug, for instance, the natural thing in the country would 
be to take a bug which was prominentlv known to the people there as a bug 
helpful or injunous to agriculture, as the case might be; and any inteligent 
teacher in the course of instruction would point out the fact that it was benefi- 
cial or injurious to agriculture; and so in regard to a wide range of subjects 
relating to nature. This movement has begun in a very succese^l way in the 
State of New York. It has spread into Indiana and Maryland, and possibly into 
some other States. ‘ It seems to me to be the coming movement for the improve- 
ment of rural schools in the direction of benefit to agriculture. In New York 
the State makes an appropriation of $35*000 for university extension work to the 
college of agriculture connected with Cornell University, which is the land-grant 
college. A portion of that money is to be spent in simple experiments to be car- 
ried on in different parts of the State, and under such appropriations the college 
of agriculture and the experiment station connected with Cornell University 
have carried on several hundreds of experiments with potatoes and fertilizers and 
such other things as the farmers themselves could manage; and these have been 
distributed quite broadly through the State. But a good deal of the money is used 
in the preparation and dissemination of leaflets on nature subjects, which may be 
used by the teachers in preparing simple lessons for the schcuars in the elemen- 
tary scnools, and then me instructors in the agricultural college go about the 
State to attend the teachers* institutes and farmers* meetings to explain this 
movement and to help on in the work. 

They report that this year, under this plan, instruction is being given to some 
10,000 farmers and about 25,000 teachers, and presumably, of course, to the 
scholars under the control of these teachers. Now, the only difficulty about this 
movement is that it is so popular that the work imposed is an embarrassment to 
those in charge of it, and, as would be natural, the city schools see in it an 
opportunity to improve their course of study, and so the demand for these leaf- 
lets has come to a considerable extent from the teachers in the city schools, show- 
ing that they are alive to the subject. I speak of this because one of the greatest 
dimculties in such movements grows out of the conservatism of the farming 
population. 1 1 had myself an experience covering a period of years as a teacher 
in one of the State normal schools of Massachusetts. We tnmied our t^i^ers, 
among other things, to give lessons on nature subjects. In Massachusetts the 
schools are under the control of the local board, and we found that when the 
teachers went out into the rurai schools and undertook to introduce these natw 
studies the school board said: ** Oh, no; we do not want these new-fanned 
studies. Readin*, writin’, and ’rithmetic is good enough for us.** This is a 
matter that you will have to contend with in extending this movement for the 
introduction of nature study into the common schools. You will have to overcome 
the conservatism of the mass of the people in rural regions. 

I have gotten through now with I had markea out to say about agricul- 
tural education: if there are any inquiries, I might pause briefly there. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Do I understand you to advocate the introduction 
of these practical lessons in agriculture in the common schools in urban as well 
as rural aistricts?— A. No: I do not think we can urge that a^culture ought to 
be taught specifically in the urban schools, and yet it is veiy difficult to make, 
of course, an exact division. 1 think agriculture might well Ite taught in a great 
many places that we might call cities, which are intimately associated with rural 




they find it expedient to introduce the teaching of agriculture. 

Q* Where would you draw the line between urban and rural schoolsf— A* I do 
not think any exact line could be drawn. 

Q. That would have to be left to each particular case?— A. Yes; to each ptt> 
tioular case. ^ 
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drive out, to a certain extent, the Ei^liehman himself. The Danish butter, 1 
understand, is rated higher than an^ otner butter on the English market. 

Q. And so with respect to Canadian cheese. I do not think the Canadians are 
very tar advanced in agricultural education, but Canadian cheese can sell in 
Liverpool and London markets against the best Dunlop.— A. But in Canada there 
has been of recent years very systematic and thorough work in agricultural 
education and investigation. They have an admirable system. 

Q. 1 thought in Canada, on account of the sparseness of population, it would 
be difficult to bring education in among the Canadian farmers?— A. I do not mean 
that large numlHjrs of Canadian farmers have actually gone to colleges, but they 
have good agriculturists and good experiment stations, the reports of which have 
been widely disseminated in Canada. 

Q. To ^o back to the British farmer question; do you not think that the three 
great societies of agriculture in England and Scotland, through lectures and posi- 
tive experiments on their farms, without colleges, have really brought British 
agriculture up to its present high state, so that these farmers, renters, can pay 
these high rates of rent?— A. I think these organizations have had an important 
part in it. 

Q. Do you not think in these schools you are speaking of now, that there has 
been a good deal of lecturing and use of the class book and the study of formulas 
and all that, and not enough real practical work on the farm carried on by the 
students in the agricultural colleges?— A. Perhaps, in a general way, I should 
agree with you, but not probably in just the sense you think; that is, without 
doubt, the general plan of teaching in the agricultural colleges and schools of this 
country has bem not well organized. One thing, I may say in that connection, 
that the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations is doing 
now is to study the methods of teaching agriculture with a view to their improve- 
ment; but when I say that, I do not think we will have to go back to the old sys- 
tem of manual training in the schools, which has prevailed in Europe in connec- 
tion with agriculture, as with other subjects. I do not think that it is the best 
plan to have the boys go to a school and spend a considerable portion of their time 
in working on the fann. The farm connected with the school, in my judgment, 
should rather bo used just as a laboratory is used in connection with the teaching 
of science, to show certain things and to show how certain principles are to be 
applied to practice. Now, that will not be always done by the ordinary methods 
which the farmer would use on the farm, but the student, if intelligently 
instructed along these lines, can go back to the fann and apply these. Of course, 
he will incidentally get a certain amount of practice if the teacher is wise, which 
will enable him to carry out these things j)ractically. 

Q, Is there not really among the agriculturists of the country a considerable 
aversion to what they call “ book learning” instead of practical lessons in agri- 
culture, and is not that the greatest obstacle you have to overcome?- A. Yes; it 
is a very great obstacle. At tne same time you may say, on the other hand, there 
are more farmers every year who read and prcf.t by the literature wMch is availa- 
ble to them . Of course , nobody wants to claim too much for reading or acquiring 
information in schools, but 1 think we may fairly claim that as accurate imorma- 
tion is obtained the farmer has more and more taken advantage of it. 

Q. In various States of this Union, more especially in the States that were cul- 
tivated by black labor, we have the problem of a naturally impoverished soil. 
Even with the fertilizers and the known accessories that belong to apiculture it 
is hard to raise a profitable crop. Do you think that any of these lands can be 
reclaimed or profitable crops* raised without the use of scientific agriculture 
means?— A. No. I do not think so, using the word “ scientific ” in its broad 
sense. 

Q. I mean the everyday practical knowledge; that he has to acquire a knowledge 
of his soil and to diversify crops. Do you not think that is the largest problem we 
have to meet to day?— A. It is a very large problem, especially m the ^uth and 
east of the Alleghenies. 

Q. Now, do these experiment stations in the South, at Hampton and Tui^egee, 
cover anything like the problem of reclaiming these lands? Do you think that the 
style of education there is going to be helpful or is it sentimental?— A. I thii^ the 
education in agriculture is decidedly practical. Of course, it has not gone very 
far, but the experiment stations and agricultural colleges in the South are teach- 
ing a great deal along this line, and the farmers shoula listen io what they have 
to say. Of course, in the South the greatest difficulty grows out of the conserva- 
tism of the farmer, which increases in proportion to his ignorance. The ooloi^ 
man has it deep into his mind that it is no use for him to try to raise anything 
but cotton. That is the only crop on which he can get money advanced, and so 
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he is unwilling to venture beyond that with which he is already familiar; but I 
think things are reaching such a stage in the South that he will be compelled 
to venture, and when he has once ventured he will find that he can live for 
an indefinite length of time if he does not get Ms advances; and if he is not 
at the mercy of the men who make advances of money on crops I think he 
will be a great deal better oif year by year if he does n6t grow so much cotton. 
There are thousands of farms in the South where the profit on tlie better part 
of the land is more than eaten up by the loss on the poorer land, where cotton 
is CTown under tlie present inethous. 

It was my purpose, if there are no further questions, to take up now the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, about which I have not saicj^ anything material thus 
far. Experimenting along agricultural lines began in this country in a regular w^ 
with the establishment of agricultural colleges, but it was only organized defi- 
nitely as an experiment-station movement just about 25 years ago, ^vhen the first 
regularly organized exi>eriment station was started in the State of Connecticut. 
About the same time a similar thing was done in Califoniia, and stations began to 
be formed here and there in other States, until in 1887 we liad 17 experiment sta- 
tions in 14 different States. In that year Congress passed what is known com- 
monly as the Hatch act, which gave to each State and Territory annually $15,000 
ay(*ar for the maintenance of an experiment station, whii*h, as a rule, must l)e in 
connection with a land-grant college. The onl\ excejption is in those States 
which had State experiment stations organized before the passage of this act. 
Now, these early stations were largely occupied in organizing the control of com- 
mercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of the usefulness of basing the 
purchase of such fertilizers on the manufacturers' guaranty of their chemical 
composition, but the stations made also sufficient sciontiiic investigations to indi- 
cate that with broadened facilities and resources tlu‘y might render much more 
service to the agriculture of the country. The work of organizing new stations 
under the Hatch act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and tlu'y were soon 
in oiieration in every State and Territory. The basis for this rapid development 
of experiment-station tvork had been laid hy the agricultural colleges previously 
established under the land grant act of 18132 in most of the States and Terri- 
tories. As the Hatch act made the stations departnnmts of these colleges, it was 
comparatively easy to find in their faculties men competent to undertake agri- 
cultural investigations, while their buildings, scientific apparatus, and farms fur- 
nished a sufficient equipment to make ft possible to begin experimental iiKpiiries 
as soon as the funds for their maintenance wore provided. The lines of work had 
already been marked out to a considerable extent by kindred institutions in 
Europe, by our older stations and by the United Staff's Department of Agricul- 
ture, whi<m already contained within itself a great experiment station through the 
work of its different scientific divisions. Th(3 method of publishing accounts of 
agricultural investigations through widely distributed reports and bulletins con- 
taining the scientific and te(!hnical details of the work or concise summaries of Its 
practical results had already been established. It was jmssible, therefore, for the 
stations organized under the Hatch act almost immediately to undertake useful 
investigations and to begin the publication of infonnation based on systematic 
observations and experiments. 

During the past 10 years more than $10,000,000 has been expended in the main- 
tenance of the expenmen t stations in the United Statfjs. Of this sum about 
$7,000,000 came from the Federal Government and from State sources. 

This seems, perhaps, a very large sum to expend for agricultural investigations, 
but it will not appear unduly so if we bear in mind that during the »ame period 
the United States produced agricultural products valinsl at .^0,0(KJ, 000.000; in 
other words, we have spent $l in the effort to improve our agiicuiture and 
increase the output for every $^3,000 of product, which I think you will say is 
not a very large sum to expend in that way. 

The number of publications of these stations, including 3,000 bulletins and 600 
annual reports and exclusive of press bulletins, has reached 3,500. The bulletins 
of the stations are now regularly sent to more than 600,000 farmers, and it is esti- 
mated that about 5,000,000 copies of these publications are now annually ffistrib- 
uted. This, I may say, is in addition to the distribution of between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 copies or documents from the Department of Agriculture. 

The experiment stations are conducting a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratoiy and plant house and an equally large amount of practical experi- 
menting in the field, the orchard, stable, and dairy. Practically all the stations 
are keeping a record of meteorological data, while 9 are making special studies of 
problems relating to meteorological phenomena and climatic conditions. Twenty- 
four stations arc at work upon soil investigations, its geology, plfysics, and chem- 
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istry, or conducting soil tests with fertilizers, or in other ways. Sixteen stations 
are studying questions relating to drainage and seepage or to irrigation in the 
field or greenhouse, and with orchard, garden, or farm crops. Forty-eight sta- 
tions are making analyses of commercial and home-made fertilizers or are con- 
ducting field experiments with fertilizers. At least 17 stations either exercise a 
fertilizer control in their respective States or make analyses on which the control 
is based. All stations are studying the more important crops, either with regard 
to their composition, nutritive value, methods of manuring and cultivation, and 
the best varieties adapted to individual localities, or with reference to systems of 
rotation. Thirty-six stations are investigating the composition of feeding stuffs 
and, in some instances, making digestion experiments. Thirty-seven stations are 
conducting feeding experiments for milk, beef, mutton, or pork, or are studying 
different methods of feeding. Twenty-five stations are Investigating subjects re- 
lating to dairying, including the chemistry and bacteria of milk, creaming, butter 
making, or the construction and management of creameries. Fifty-two stations 
are doing ch(3mical work and 37 are studying methods of analysis. Botanical 
studies occupy more or less of the attention of 37 stations, including investiga- 
tions in systematic and physiological botany with special reference to the diseases 
of plants, testing of seeds with reference to their vitality and purity, classification 
of weeds, and methods for their eradication. Forty stations work to a greater or 
less extent in horticulture, testing varieties of vegetables and large and small 
fruits, and making studies in varietal improvement and synonymy. Several sta- 
tions have begun operations in forestry. Thirty-four stations investigate inju- 
rious insects with reference to their restriction or destruction. Nineteen stations 
study animal diseases and the methods for their prevention or cure. At least 5 
stations are engaged in bee culture and 7 in experiments with ix)ultry. One or 
more stations have made investigations on miscellaneous subjects, such as the fol- 
lowing: Technology of wine and of olive oil, bleaching of nuts, preservati()n of 
fruits and vegetables, gaseous fermentation of canned goods, draft tests of fann 
implements, road-making experiments, cane, sorghum, and maple-sugar experi- 
ments, oyster culture, etc. 

That summary is, I think, enough to indicate something of the breadth on which 
our stations are organized. We may classify their duties roughly tinder 4 g^eneral 
heads: a, they take part in certain police duties such as are connected with the 
control of fertilizer inspection, of dairy products, etc.; b, they study the natural 
conditions and resources of the State by making something of a survey of the soil, 
of the plants, etc. ; c, they conduct demonstration experiments in which they show 
how things, which have feen worked out by science or through practical experi- 
ments can be adapted to local conditions; and then, finally, d, they conduct 
scientific investigations with reference to finding out new truths and new appli- 
cations of old pnnciples. The stations are now organized in all the States and 
Territories under this Hatch act of March 3, 1887, and work has been begun in 
Alaska under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture through 
the office of experiment stations. We have a very successful experiment station 
in operation in the Hawaiian Islands under private auspices, but having for its 
director a man formerly connected with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Louisiana experiment station. 

Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that the total num- 
ber of stations in the United States is 54, not counting branch stations, of which 
there are a number. Of these, 63 receive the appropriation provided for in the 
act of Congress above mentioned. The total income of these stations for the 
fiscal year 1898 was a little bver $1,200,000, of which $720,000 was given from 
the national Treasury; the remainder, nearly $500,000, came from State sources. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is there any revenue at all from the experiment 
stations?— A. Yes; they get from their farms a small revenue. I have noted that 
the sales of farm products of the stations in 1898 in the United States amounted 
to $65,356.25. Of course we can not experiment to make money, and can not 
expect to turn in much. 

In addition to this, the Office of Experiment Stations had an appropriation of 
$35,000 for its work last year, which included $5,000 for the Alawan investiga- 
tion. The stations added to their equipment in 1^8 buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
implements, live stock, etc., to the value of over $176,000. 

There were employed in 1898 669 persons in the work of administration and 
inquiry, divided as follows; 76 directors, 148 chemists, 71 agriculturists, 10 
exerts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 
60 botanists, 46 etymologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 
physicists, 6 geologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 
16 in charge of substations, 23 secretaries and treasurers, 10 librarians, 46 ctola. 
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There are also 21 persons classified under the head of Miscellaneous,” including 
superintendents of gardens and buildings, apiarists, herdsmen, etc. 305 of the 
station officers do more or less teaching m the colleges with which the stations 
are connected. 

During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletins. Besides 
re^lar reports and bulletins a number of the stations issued press bulletins, 
which were widely reproduced in the agricultural county papers. The mailing 
lists of the stations now aggregate half a million names. Correspondence with 
farmers steadily increases and calls on station officers for public addresses at 
institutes and other meetings of farmers are more numerous each year. The sta- 
tion officers continue to contribute many articles on special topics to agricultural 
and scientific journals. A number of books on agricultural subjects, written by 
station officers, have been published during the last year. 

The individual stations are brought into intimate relations with each other and 
are made to constitute organic parts of a great national system of agricultural 
research through two general agencies—the Association of American A^cultural 
Colleges and ExiKiriment Stations and the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Association of Colleges and Stations holds annual meetings in different 
parte of the ctnintry, at which questions of general i)olicy and management of the 
stations are discussed and papers on special topics connected with the work of 
the stations are read. The proceedings of this association are published by the 
Department of Agriculture. The next meeting will be held at San Francisco on 
the 5th of July, 1899. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, organized in October. 1888, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, examines the work and exi)enditure8 of all the stations, 

S ublishes popular and technical summaries of their investigation, collects and 
isseminates information regarding the work of similar institutions throughout 
the world, suggests lines of inquiry, ai<te in cooperative enterpri.sep, and in gen- 
eral aims to assist the stations in developing and strengthening their work. Since 
its establishment this office has published 10 volumes of the Experiment Station 
Record, comprising over 100 numbers or 10,000 pages, over 60 bulletins, about 40 
Farmers’ Bulletins, and a card index of Experiment Station Literature, aggre- 
gating some 18,000 cards. Nearly 1 ,000,000 copies of the publications of tliis office 
alone are distributed during one year. 

The American experiment station as it eirists to-day is the most complete and 
comprehensive .system of agricultural research which the world has ever known. 
Its publications reach farther and come home more closely to great masses of our 
farmers than is the case in any other country. If any fanner in the United States 
is not acquainted with the latest information which agricultural science has to 
give him regarding the means for improving his art, it is because he has neglected 
to avail himself of the public agencies created for his benefit. 

I will speak now of some of the results of the station work under separate 
heads: 

As to what stations have done to defend the Jarmer against fraud: The stations 
largely, especially those east of the Mis-sissippi River, have been engaged in the 
investigation and inspection of commercial fertilizers under State laws. The fer- 
tilizer business involves millions of dollars and the stations liave largely pre- 
vented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York alone, over 900 
brands of fertilizers were examined during 1898 and even then the station did not 
get around with its work. In Connecticut, where the inspection ha»ibeen very 
efficient, the business amounts to a million dollars in the year, while in Pennsyl- 
vania it is estmated it has reached ^,000,000. 

The stations have also done much to expose extravagant claims for fertilizers, 
showing the advantage of farm manures, cotton seed, etc., and instructing farm- 
ers how to mix their owii fertilizers; and by testing the varieties of grain, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, etc., the stations have warned farmers against extravagant claims for 
new varieties. Other matters inspected by the stotions are nursery stock for fun- 
mis diseases and insect pests; seeds, adulterated food, especially dairy products, 
butter increasers and preservatives, concentrated feeding stuffs; quack medicines 
for stock, especially hog-cholera remedies; they have also exposed frauds in cream- 
ery<xmstruction and equipment and dairy apj^ratns. 

Then th^ have done much to remove obstacles to agricultural industries. A 
very large feature of this work has been the investigation of injurious insects and 
dis^ises of plants, the value of which is now very widely acimowledged; such 
important work as that on the rot of grapes, apple scab, San Jose scale, gypsy 
moth, potato rot, potato scab, smuts in wneat and other grains; of course luk 
Department of Agriculture has shared in this as in many of these lines of work. 
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It is hard to serrate stations from the Department in such enterorises. By dis- 
covering an effective curd test the Wisconsin station has provided a means of 
detecting taintedor defective milk at cheese factories, a matter which has caused 
a loss of from ^100,000 to $300,000 each summer in Wisconsin alone. 

The agricultural colleges and stations have been largely instrumental in secur- 
ing State laws for the inspection of fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products, 
falsified foods, and feeding stuffs, creamery glassware, paris green, and for the 
suppression of plant diseases and injurious insects. They have also aided in the 
passage of laws establishing farmers’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organiz- 
ing associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for con- 
tagious diseases, sale of oleomargaiine, the apportionment and measurement of 
water for irrigation, State aid for highway improvement, etc. 

Then they have aided in the development of existing methods, crops, or indus- 
tries, in their several States. I can only give you a few examples of the work 
done in this line. 

In Louisiana, by developing new methods in the sugarhouse, previous losses in 
sugar making were either reduced or entirely removed, and by improving the 
cultivation of sugar cane and the selection of new varieties the industry has 
lieen considerably helped; and the Sugar Planters’ Association has recognized 
that bv contributing to the support of the stations to a considerable extent. 

In Connecticut the chemical studies and elaborate field experiments of the 
Connecticut State station, in cooperation with tobacco growers, have given very 
important results. The quality of the Connecticut wrapper-leaf tobacco has been 
decidedly improved and hence this tobacco commands higher prices than any 
Northern-grown wrapper leaf. 

In New York the animal industiy and dairying have been improved by investir 
gations made by the New York State station on ensilage, waste products of man- 
ufactures for feeding stuffs, processes of cheese manufacture, and elaborate tests 
of dairy breeds. 

In Missouri the investigations on the draft of wagons with broad tires have 
shown their advantage in nearly all conditions. This seems to be a thing which 
the League of American Wheelmen have thought a good deal of. They published 
a large edition of the station bulletin on the subject at their own expense. 

In New York also the station connected with the Cornell University has made 
a very careful investigation on the care and preservation of farm manure and the 
effects of careful tillage. 

The Connecticut Storrs station has been notable for its studies on the nutri- 
tive value and digestibility of forage crops; and it has carried on a large number 
of cooperative experiments with fertilizers^ also cooperative experiments on the 
effect of nitrogenous food materials on milk production. 

Ohio, by some feeding experiments, seems to have shown that much more stock 
food per acre can be secured in Ohio from com than from sugar beets, and they 
have also had a good deal to do with showing the superiority of shallow over 
deep cultivation of com on Ohio soils. 

Iiie Mississippi station has done a very important work for the South on the 
development of the ^owth of forage plants and the live-stock industries, along 
with which went a demonstration of the value of cotton seed and products for 
stock. 

Of the stations in the irrigated regions we have an example in Utah, where 
important work has been done in improving the methods of tillage with special 
reference to the conservation of moisture, and by studies of alfalfa at different 
stages of growth, etc. 

In Vermont we have special investigations on the chemistry and physiology of 
sap fiow as related to the maple-sugar industry. ^ 

In California a large amount of work has been done in the distribution of seeds 
and plants of improved varieties, in helping the wine industry and the olive 
industry by investigations on the raising of grapes and olives, ana in the maldng 
of wine and olive oil. 

In Oklahoma effective investigations have been made on the culture of Eafiz 
com. 

In Rhode Island there have been important investigations on the feeding and 
breeding of ducks and geese. 

In Nebraska, the station has had a good deal to do with promoting the grow- 
ing of alfalfa and winter wheat instead of spring wheat, by which the State has 
got to be a large producer of wheat, rairing some 60,000,000 bui^els in 1897. 
Its investigations of subsoiling in that region have b^n very importimt, and 
have resulted in increasiug the yield of com in some oases froni 10 to 80 htish^ : 
per acre. 
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In Arkansas, some practical experiments on economical methods of producing 
pork and beef in connection with the raising of cotton, have been made with a 
special view to the improvement of the worn cotton soils. 

Lastly, we come to the higher work of the stations, whiph relates to the new 
methods, crops, or industries introduced by the stations. There is time to give 
only a very few examples. 

The Wisconsin station has been instrumental in introducing a variety of 
barley known as the Manshury barley. This increa.sed the average-yield several 
bushels per acre in Wisconsin with a result worth millions of dollars annually to 
the State alone. This station and the Minnesota station ha^^e been largely instru- 
mental in introducing the growing of rape in these States, and it is now grown 
on thousands of farms to the advantage of the farmer. The Wisconsin station 
was fortunate enou^, after several other stations had made imperfect successes, 
to perfect a reliable milk tester— the Babcock milk tester— and that has very 
law‘ly revolutionized the business of dairying in this country. 

The Pennsylvania station, and many other stations, have recently been engaged, 
as you doubtless know, in investi^tions on sugar beets. This together with what 
work the Department of Agriculture has done, has shown definitely where good 
beets for sugar can be grown, so that we do not need to work on that prol)lem 
any more. The question of manufacture now remains for other i)eople, working 
along economic and commercial lines. 

The Maine station has shown that apples can be raised successfully in Aroos- 
took County, and now thousands of barrels of apples are shipped out of that 
county annually. 

Storrs station, in Connecticut, has made very important original investigations 
on problems connected with the nutrition of men and of animals, working out 
the apparatus and methods of experimenting, which can now be adapted to exper- 
iments with all sorts of farm animals, and the Department of Agriculture nas 
recently taken up that work in Pennsylvania, and w'e are going further than any- 
body in Europe has gone in studying certain problems connected with the nutri- 
tion of men and domestic animals. 

In Ohio a method of watering greenhouses by subirrigation has lieen originated, 
which it is claimed will largely increase the product and make the crops less sub- 
je(;t to disease. 

In Florida the introduction of the velvet bean seems to have been a great thing 
for the State, resulting in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. It can 
also be u.sed as a forage crop. Indirtdual orange growers siiy they save as much 
as $1,000 annually by the use of the bean. Cassava is a new crop, and seems to be 
especially adapts to the sandy soil of Florida. One factory for the manufacture 
of starch from cassava has been built, and it seems that starch can l)e made (piite 
cheaply from this plant. 

The California station has been engaged in soil investigations, especially on 
alkali lands, and these have been along lines not previously attempted, and a great 
deal of information has l>een obtained, which has brought into agricultural use 
largo tracts of land which before were thoughl to contain alkali in such propor- 
tions as to make them mseless. This has been an important result. 

Speaking of Kafir com, which was introduced into Kansas by the Department 
of Agriculture and taken up by the Kansas station, in 1808 over a half million 
acres of this com were grown on Kansas land, a value of about $6,000,000. 

Q. (By Representative Gaedxer ) Does it mature in Kansas all rig^t?— A. I 
think so. I am speaking generally now; there may be localities where it will 
not. That is, of course, a &y-soil plant, and that is a great advantage for certain 
regions of Kansas. 

Let me speak briefly of a few hindrances which the stations have in their work, 
but from w’hich, however, they are yearly escaping more and more. There has 
been to a considerable extent a failure to understand the real purpose of the 
stations, and there has been di.sappointment that they have not undertaken, I 
might say, more farm operations. It should be borne in mind all the time that 
the act under which the stations are operating has been framed with reference to 
the needs primarily of institutions where science is to be used for the benefit of 
agri(!ulture, so that the stations are to work, so to 8j;>eak, from the scientific end 
to the practical, and not to carry on farming operations for the sake of showing 
what good farming is, after the manner of the model farm or anything of that sort. 
Ignorance of this fact has often been coupled with a failure to appreciate the needs 
and requirements of scientific work on behalf of a^^culture, so that many have 
supwscd that the workers in such institutions could engage very la^jifely in outside 
work, such as lecturing, teaching, etc. Now, if the stations are to do their best 
work, the men engaged in them must give their time very fully to their investiga- 
tions and must be allowed to pursue these investigations according to the methods 
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demanded by the investiffations, and must not be hampered by outside duties ; and 
a failure to appreciate that by the people and boards of management has often 
hindered their work. 

But there is a g^eral hindrance due to ^litical influence working too actively in 
the organization of these stations, and it is well that the i>eople should understand 
that and safeguard these institutions against it. In most of the States the board 
is appointed by the governor of the State, either with or without the consent of 
the legislature, and these boards have such tei-ms of oflflce that the membership 
can be more or less shifted for political purposes, and it has been done too largely. 
Of course every one can see that this is not the field in which political action is 
proper, safe, or wise. , ^ , 

Now I want to say in that connection that I am not one of those who take a 
narrow view of the field of political activity. I think there is a wide field where 
political influence may properly exert itself, but when it comes to the manage- 
ment of educational and scientific institutions it is impossible for me to see how 
we can have a good state of things until these institutions are completely rid of 
personal and political influences and considerations. 

Then there have been, as a result of many causes, shifting policies in the man- 
agement of these institutions, so that the officers have changed too frequently, 
and that has been a great hindrance to efficient work. We must have men who 
will stick to the work of agricultural exx^erimenting long enough to accomplish 
the best work. Another difficulty arises froni a lack of proper organization of 
the stations; the different workers have oftentimes been too independent of each 
other; at other times tliere has been too much meddling on the part of the board 
of management, who should confine their work to general matters. Then at the 
outset, and, to a considerable extent still, there is a lack of thoroughly trained 
men for this work. We are making this up every year, but that has been one of 
the difficulties. The haste for immediate results has been a considerable hin- 
drance. As soon as the stations are established, farmers and others want some- 
thing to show at once. In most lines of experimenting with which I am familiar 
we can not determine much in I year or 2 years. It takes time, and if you hurry 
the thing too much you spoil it; and, connected with that, there has been a 
demand for too many kinds of work. The stations have a certain amount of 
money, and there are all sorts of questions, a thousand problems in any State, 
and of course it is not wise for any one station to take up more than a few and 
work them up thoroughly; but the demand for a little work here and a little 
there has, in many cases, spread the work out too much. 

On the other hand, there are many hopeful indications looking to the strengthen- 
ing and improving of the work of the stations. Every year they nave a better equip- 
ment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among spe- 
cialists and introduce new lines of work in that way. Then there is being made 
yearly a clearer distinction between the educational work which the college can 
properly do and the; experimental work which the station ought to do. Finally , we 
have in an increased measure the cordial support of Congress and State legislatures 
and the people. I think it is very remarkable how the ai)propriations for experi- 
ment work have been made in Congress vrithout demurrers and how those or the 
State legislatures have been increased from year to year, evidently with the back- 
ing and approbation of the peoj^le; and there are many evidences that farmers 
and people generally approve the work of these stations. 

Now, if I may be allowed to sum up in a few words the general results of the 
movement in this country fgr agricultural education and research, I would say 
first, that it has given us a body of trained leaders and exwrts, so that we are 
prepared as we have never been before for advanced work along these lines; 
secondly, we have an up-to-date American literature on American agriculture the 
like of which has never been seen. Reference has been made to tne work done 
in England, and it is on^ a few years since we were compelled in this country to 
depend very largely on English works on agriculture for our agricultural litera- 
ture. This was unfortunate in many ways; but now we have a literature of our 
own which is up to the times and from an American standpoint. Asa part of 
this some 50 books have been published within the past few years whose authors 
;are college and station men. Thirdly, there has been a free distribution of a vast 
amount of accurate and useful information. When you have made all the allow - 
ance that you can fairly make for crudity and misinformation which the station 
and Department publications may from time to time contain, you can still say 
^hat a very large amount of accurate and valuable information has been dissemi- 
hated, and this has been more thoroughly done in the United States than it has 
been in any other country. This is a special feature of the work which our for* 
veigu friends comment upon when they come to have a knowledge of it. In the 
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fourth place, I think we may fairly claim that the colleges and stations have 
been an important factor in breaking down the traditional opinion that agricul- 
ture is of necessity a nonprogressive art, and this is a work the effects of which 
will accumtdate as the years go by. Fifth and lastly, theiy liave been an impor- 
tant factor in making the state of the ignorant, shiftless, and nonprogressive 
farmer worse than it used to be. I think this work is also cumulative, because it 
is becoming clearer every year that if a man is to be successful in agriculture, as 
in other aits, he must be progressive and seek up-to-date information and ideas. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) With reference to this movement of experiment 
stations, are any of these men appointed by the United States Government?— A. 
No. The expenment stations are State institutions, each under its local lioard. 

Q. (By Representetive Gardner.) The distribution of the agricultural colleges 
over the country is shown in your statement, is it not?— A. Yes; generally. 

Q. Is there one in every State?— A. Yes; one in every State; at least each has 
a college in which agricmture is taught. 

Q. And an experiment station?— A. Yes. 


Washington, D. C.. Jnne ^, JS99. 

TESTIMOHT OF MR. GEORGE K. HOLMES, 

Assistant Statistician, United States Department of Agricnlture. 

The commission met at 2 p. m.. Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. Gieorge K. Holmes, Assistant Statistician in the United States Department of 
A^culture, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Representative Gardner: You may proceed in your own way. 

The Witness: The agricultural element is the largest one in our population. 
In 1890, 8,500,000 persons were employed in gainful agricultural occupations of 
all sorts, out of 22,750,000 persons employed in all gainful occupations. Of these 
8,500 ,000 agricultural workers for gain 3,000,000 are aCTiculturaf laborers, or those 
who work for wages, while 5,500,000 are' farmers, who constitute the i)roprietor 
class, including not only owners, but proprietor tenants. 

I mention these numbers not because they are new to you, but to suggest to 
you to bear in mind how important an element in our iK)pulation this agricul- 
tural one is. 

Now, let me proceed to a consideration of the wages and earnings of this labor. 
Since 1866 the Department of Agriculture ha.s collected statistics of the wage rates 
paid to agricultural laborers in all of the States and Territories, and the statistics 
nave been brought down to 1895. In the last-named year an agricultural laborer 
on the average received $17.69 per month, without board, during his actual em- 
ployment. This is a decline of $1.49 from the average of 1893, when .the financial 
dei^ession began and when the farm laborer’s wage rate was higher in this 
country than at any time since 1869, when it was $19.49 in gold. 

I have taken the Department’s grouping of States— and I think that the names 
of the groups will sufficiently indicate wnere they are— and have c(/mputed the 
average wage rate for each or these groups, giving proper weights to each State 
in eacn group with regard to the number of agricultural laborers living in it. In 
the Eastern States the average wage rate per month without board in 1895 was 
$29; in the Middle States, $23.80; in the Southern States, $12.71: in the Mountain 
States, $30.04; in the Pacific States, $31.68. 

The I^partment has also collected statistics of the wages of farm labor with 
board, and I have taken pains to subtract the rates with board from those with- 
out board to ascertain how large or small the farmer's allowance for the cost of 
the board of an agricultural laborer is. The result is that in 1895, as an average 
for the United States, this allowance was $5.67; and at no time covered by the 
investigations of the Department has the allowance been higher than $7.05 in 
gold in 1869 

To a person unaccustomed to agricultural conditions throughout most of the 
country this allowance for board seems exceedingly small; but it is partly 
accounted for by the fact that in the South it is mosUy the custom to feed farm 
laborers, if they receive board as an element of wages, by issuing rations to them 
consisting of hardly more than a certain amount of com meal and bacon. 
ration is a cheap one, the allowance for which in the Southern Stsites is $4.08 per 
month, and brings the average for the whole country down to the figures that I 
have given to you, $0.67* 
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Here are 8»000,000 workers, using the fi^es for 1890, having we do not know 
how many dependents upon them in their families—but very likely 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000— who are receiving but $17.69 per month without board, and then only 
when actually employed; and I could hardly use figures or other statements bet- 
ter to show how low is and must be the economic condition of this large popula- 
tion group. 

I have been able to compute the actual earnings of these agricultural laborers. 
Of course you understand the distinction between wage rates and earnings, and 

I want to be sure that I am not misunderstood when I say that I have computed 
the wage earnings. I took from the last census the average time during which 
these persons were out of employment for the year 1890 and subtracted it from 
one year, in order to find the time of employment. This probably gives us a 
larger period of employment than these farm laborers actually had, because I 
think that the census figures of idleness are too low in all occu^tions, especially 
in the occupation of agriculture. But, however that may be, 1 have multiplied 
the wage rate per month without board into the time of employment, which 
appears to be 11.^ months as an average for the United States land hardljr below 

II months in any one State. As the computation stands, the actual earnings of 

i, r. Any. y. 'L . „ xT-i- J •-* J.1.^ — -ICIAA 




to $645,500,000, or an average of only $215 per individual durmg that time. 

This is the lowest-paid labor of all the ^eat occupation m-oups in this coun^, 
and the income would hardly seem sufficient to provide subsistence for a family. 
Of course, it may be that the laborer has a garden, or that he has the privilege of 
getting his firewood from his employer's farm— and these things are frequently 
aone, and when so are a considerable element of income— but even with consid- 
erable allowance for this addition to the total income of the farm laborer, it is a 
poor one and makes his condition, it strikes me, a lower one than that of any other 
great class of workers. 

In the South his computed individual earnings for 1890 are only $147 in North 
Carolina; $140 in South Carolina; $162 in Alabama; $176 in Mississippi, and $158 
in Tennessee. 

If the number of these laborers in the whole country were not so large no such 
aggregate earnings as $645,500,000 could be shown; but even this sum, as large as 
it may appear at first, is not as large as the earnings of persons engaged in ^ade 
and transportation. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain an estimate of the actual earnings in 
1890 of each large dass of workers for hire — and by large class I mean the 
large gi’oups given by the Census Office. These estimates were made by some 
experts in Washington for a special purpose, and have never been published. 
Of course they are only estimates, because it would be imiwssible to ascertain 
the actual earnings of any large class of persons, especially for the entire wage- 
working population of the United States; but I am informed that wage-rate 
averages in the Department of Labor records were largely used for the purpose, 
with some allowance for idleness. 

Well, as I have said, the agricultural laborers received $645,500,000; persons 
engaged in trade and transportation received $745,000,000, or $100,()00,()00 more, 
although their number is given as only two millions; persons engaged in domes- 
tic ana personal service, their number being about four millions, received 
$943,000,000, or $300,000,000 more than the agricultural laborers did; while per- 
sons engaged in manufactuiing and mechanical industries received $2,197,000,000. 
The number of persons last liamed is about five millions. It therefore appears 
that the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries, wno are 
about a third of the wage earners, received nearly half of the entire earnings of 
labor during the time covered by this estimate, while the agricultural laborers, 
who are about one-fifth of the wage earners, received less than one-seventh of the 
total earnings. 

This is the first detailed estimate of the earnings of all of the labor of this ooun- 
try- the first estimate of any kind, except the very roughest— and it may be 
interesting to you to pursue the subject somewhat further, for the sake of com- 
parisons with agricultural laborers. 

The allowance of actual yearly earnings made by these e^^rts is $225 to fisher^ 
men. Please remember that the actual ascertained average for agricultural laborr 
ers publi^ed by the Department of A^culture for 1890 was $216. W ell, the per-^ 
sons engaged in domestic and personal service received, it is estimated, $227; the 
persons engaged in trade and uansportation, $840; various unclassified pursuits^ 
including lumbermen, quarrymen, stock raisers, woodchoppers, etc., received $87% 
miners, $420; while lastiy, the persons engag^in manufacturi^ and mechanical 
industries received, it is estimated, $445. That is the highest average given bjr 
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these experts to any one of these large classes of occupations, and of course, does 
not include board. 

Now I want to turn away from this subject to the kindred one of the income of 
the farmer. 

The farmer, you will remember, is known to us as the agricultural proprietor, 
whether an owner or whether a tenant for money rental or a shai^e of the cr^. 
In all these cases we understand the proprietor to be a farmer in this country. He 
is not a man in any case who works for hire. 

Now the product of agriculture in the United States in was reported by 
the enumerators of 1890 to be worth $2,500,000,000. lairf not saying that they 
told the truth about this, but of course there was no willful misi‘ex)re8entation. 
The general understanding is— and I may say in regard to this that I have the 
opinion of the special agent who had charge of agriculture in the census of 1890, 
Mr. Hyde— the general opinion is that this statement of the value of ajmcultural 
products bv the census of 1890 is t<x) low. These values are very difScmt to ascer- 
tain, and there were not only underestimates but omissions. Mr. J. R. Dodge, 
formerly statistician of the Department of Agriculture, estimated the value of 
the farm products in 1889 to be about $3,500,000,000, after allowing for some dupli- 
cation, but this estimate is merely an estimate, and not being acceptable as suffi- 
ciently founded upon facts, it is siifer to use the census figures with the under- 
standing that they are certainly too low. Let us see how this sum was distributed. 

We are able to determine several of the recipients of this product, and approxi- 
mate, in some cases quite accurately, the amounts that they receive. The wages 
of the 8.000,000 agricultural laborers during the 11.35 months while they were 
enmloyed, as I have .stated before, was $645,^^,00(h 
The enumerators of the census rei)orted for each faim the value of the com- 
mercial fertilizers that were used on the farm during the agiicultural year, and 
their value was $38,500,000. 

Then, again, it was ascertained in the census that the mortgages on the farms 
occupied by owners amounted to alx)iit $1,000,000,000, and the interest on these 
mortgages was $76,750,000. How much of the product of agi-iculture went to pay 
the interest on crop liens has never been ascertained, but I have made inquiries of 
scores of cotton planters and cotton dealers and other persons who are familiar 
with the conditions of cotton raising, andl have estimated that the interest on the 
cron liens in the South, and these are mostly liens on the cotton crop and very 
little on any other crop— amounted to $120,000,000 in 1890. This is at the rate of 
40 per cent on the debt for the year, and all cotton men tell me that this is a mod- 
erate estimate. 

The taxes that farmers paid in 1890 are of unknown quantity, but I have taken 
the average tax rate on all property at its estimated true value for that year, as 
reported by the census, and this was 0.73 of 1 i)er cent. At this rate of taxation 
on the farmers’ entire capital the amount of taxes paid by the farmers of the 
country in 1890 was $116,666,000. 

Now, before I state the remainder of this distribution of the product of agri- 
culture. I ought to say that I am going to give you the result that I am aiming at 
in two forms. 

In the first place, I am ^oing to allow the farmer a theoretical interest on his 
farm capital after deducting the mortgage interest that I have already allowed, 
and then see how much of the product there is left for the payment or wages to 
the proprietor farmer. Then I am going to allow the farmer wages lietore allow- 
ing him interest on his farm capital, and see whether he has any product left for 
the payment of interest to himself. 

In the first instance I allow the farmer a theoretical interest at the rate estab- 
lished for farm mortgages by the census of 1890. which was 7.7 per cent, and after 
deducting the mortgages on the farms occupied by owners this rate of interest 
multiplied into the remainder of the farmers’ capital, as stated by the census, 
amounts to $1 ,050,000,000. After taking the foregoing items of distribution from 
the value of the products of agriculture there remains only $410,000,000 to go to 
nearly 5,500,000 farmers, and this gives them only $6.88 a month for 12 mon&s as 
an equivalent of wages. 

Let me now reach a conclusion in the other alternative. 1 will allow wages at the 
rate of $22.61 per month for 12 months to the nearly 5,500,000 farmers and that 
exactly absorbs this remainder of $410,000,000, so that, assuming that our statistics 
are not so verjr far from the truth, it appears thah*if you allow interest to the 
farmers on their farm capital they earn substantially no wages; and, pn the other 
hand, if you allow them no interest they receive but $22.61 per m<«ith as wages. 

This is a rather bold way in which to attack this problem, and one of wmch I 
do not fully approve, in view of the inaccuracy of some of the statistics. 
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The value of farm products as reported by the census being unquestionably 
too low, of course the remnant of product allowed for the earnings of the farmer 
after the allowance of interest is made is too small, but I am inclined to believe 
that, as faulty as the statistics of the value of farm products may be, it is never- 
theless probable that one of these alternative conclusions is at any rate significant 
of too much of a competition. 

Now the question naturally arises, why is the farmer in this situation? This is 
a question that has been agitating the farmer’s mind for a considerable number 
of years, and has interested students, scholars, and economists, and political and 
social a^tators, and has received many sorts of answers. Probably I can give 
you nothing new in the way of answer myself, but I want to say briefly tW my 
explanation is that the farmer and farm laborer do not produce enough wealth, 
as measured in price and exchange, to make the situation any better than it is. 

It would seem that the application of unskilled human labor, even with the aid 
of the very excellent and labor-saving machines and implements that are used in 
agriculture, fails to produce wealth enough per capita of workers to afford the 
payment of better wages, and to return to the farmer after the sale of his prod- 
ucts enough to pay him both full interest and good wages on the one hand, or, if 
we allow him no interest at all, not enough to return to him a respectable com- 
pensation for his labor. 

It is in evidence from census returns that the agricultural product in the latest 
census year was only $293 for each farmer and farm laborer. In this computation I 
have not included the wives and children of farmers and farm laborers, unless it 
has been the case that they received wages for labor on the farm. As I have said 
before, it is confessedly a low valuation of farm products that the census has 
reported, so that the average I have just mentioned is one that is too low. 

The various parts of the country differ materially with resi)ect to the average 
value of the a^icultural product }>er worker, and I have had some computations 
made for the five geographical divisions established by the census of 1890, in order 
to see how the different regions vary. 

The lowest per capita product — and please bear in mind that when I say “ per 
capita ” in connection with this matter, I mean per capita of farmers and lalxir- 
ers engaged in agriculture—the lowest per capita product is in the South Atlantic 
States, where it is only $177. These are cotton, and to some extent, toba^o 
States. 


The next group of States in order is the South Central, with an average of $211. 
These are also cotton States, and to some extent, tobacco States. 

The States of neither of these groups are exporters of grain nor of animals and 
dairy ijroducts. Of course there are minor exceptions to my sweeping statement, 
as, for instance, the exportation of cattle from Texas, but my statement is, I 
believe, substantially true. 

Upon coming to the North, the agriculturist produces a higher product in 
value. In the North Central States, which contain most of the great com and 
wheat States of the Union, and which are prominent as producers of live stock 
and animals and dairy products, and States also where agriculture machines and 
improved implements are much more in use than in the ^uth, in these States, 
the product per individual is $362, or more than twice as much as in the ^uth 
Atlantic States. 


Next in order of product per worker are the North Atlantic States where the 
amount is $J}89. These are the States of more dense population, with more diver- 
sified agriculture, with the fliore numerous cities and large towns, and with the 
better local markets. 

Last among the croups of States is the one called the Western, for which the 
average agricultural product is $519. This is the largest of all, and if our theory, 
together with the information that wo have in a general way with regard to agri- 
culture and horticulture, holds good, then it is this highest product of agricultural 
wealth ill the Western division of States— which includes tne Pacific States— -that 
permits the comparatively high rate of farm wages in that part of the country. 
The statistics of the Department of Agriculture show conclusively that the high- 
est farm wages are in the Western group of States, and that the Eastern Sti^ 
stand next, and these are the groups of States that stand highest in the value of 
the product of agricultural wealth per worker. 

A larger value is produced in manufacturing than in agriculture, namely, $896 
per worker, and wages are very much higher in the manufacturing industries 
than they are on the f ann. There must be a product of wealth before the wageis 
can be paid, and other things being the same in different industries, wages can go 
up only as the product permits them to go up. 

Now the fact is that the farm prices of most of the agricultund products are 
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and have been for years declining. Without regarding it as necessary to mention 
exceptional years, I may say that the prices of most of the principal products on 
which the farmer depends for his income have been declining. I would except 
most of the meat, dairy, and poultry products; but notwithstanding these impor- 
tant exceptions, the fanner has had to face declining prices, and in order that he 
might hold his footing he has needed to depend upon reducing the cost of produc- 
tion, upon facilities and cheapness of transportation, upon an increase of product, 
and upon combinations with his fellow farmers to keep up or increase the farm 
prices of his products. 

That his product has increase<l yev acre, generally speaking for all agricultural 
products, is very doubtful. The statistics that we have show small changes, one 
way and another, but I doubt that these statistics are precise enough to enable us 
to place much dependimce upon fine distinctions. They are principally trust- 
worthy in pointing out distinct movements one way or another, or as inaicating 
stationary conditions; but the statistics of agriculture in this country do not 
indicate any distinct movement towards intensive agriculture, although that 
movement is taking place, it is well known from observation in special directions. 

So much for the farmer’s dependence uiion increased production in order to 
increase his income. 

Transportation has done great things for him. 

One whould hardly need to say more than that the freight rate on wheat per 
bushel from Chicago to New York had decreased from cents to 13 cents since 
1867, to express strongly the enormous decrease in freight rates on agricultural 
products in general and to show how imiiortant this reduction has bt^n to the 
farmer. 

If I need to reenforce the statement that I have just made with regard to the 
freight rate on wheat. I will mention com. The all-rail rate on a bushel of corn, 
on the average, from Chicago to New York was 36J cents in 1858, and it declined 
to 11 J cents in 1897. 

A reduction in freight rates, which has been going on all over the United States 
and across the oceans, has given the fanners a new problem to solve. It has 
given them a world market for several of their largest, and in the aggregate, 
most remunerative crops, and for their cattle and swine. 

This reduction in the rates of transportation has created millions and millions 
of competitors for our farmers. 

It has made them comj)etitors with one another, and perhaps this is of as great 
importance as the fact that foreign competitors have been created. The Eastern 
farmer, when he found himself placed! in competition with the West, had to 
change and diversify his agriculture materially, and has lH‘en able to save him- 
self only because of the density of population and the proximity of cities and 
towns, and by the use of fertilizers which he has sav(^d and prepared himself. 

It may be that this gradual extension of the area of comix*tition and of the 
number of agiicultural competitors has largely l)een the cause of the falling 
prices of those products whose prices have fallen and of the prevention of the 
further increase of the prices of those products that liave increased in price. And 
yet, were it not for the pre.sent means of transportation, the farmer would be 
living in the ways of the backwoods. 

I will turn now to say only a few words with regard to another dependence that 
I mentioned that the farmer might have for increasing his net income, and that 
is through decreasing the cost or production. 

It is d^cult to form an opinion with regard to this. The most that we can do 
is to draw inferences, because little is known with regard to the cost of produc- 
infl^v agricultural product except cotton. 

We know unstatistically that the farmer has increased the use of machines and 
implements, and that he is using better and more labor-saving machines and 
implements than he ever used before, and we think that we know that the human 
labor element in agricultural production is a diminishing one relative to the 
amount of the product. 

I have been allowed to get some information from the office copy of the report 
of the Department of Labor on hand and machine labor, and I will make a few 
comparisons for yon. 

First, let me compare the raising of 1 acre of corn in 1855 with the same acre 
in 1894. In the former year the shovel plow was used for marking the rows and 
for cultivating, the hoe for plantizm, and a peg in husking by band. The stalks 
were cut with knives, and cut for fodder with an old-fashioned cutter turned by 
hand, and the com was shelled by hand. 

In contrast with this is the raising of the same quantity of com <40 bushels) on 
the same area (1 acre) in 1894, with the use of the best implements, machines, 
and methods. The plowing was done with a gang plow and corn planter; a 
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machine for cutting and binding stalks, a combined husking and fodder-cutting 
machine, and a steam comsheller were used. 

The increased effectiveness of labor when aided bj; machines is clearly brought 
out in this comparison. Machines and improved implements in raising com 
reduced the human labor cost per bushel from 85.77 to 10.67 cents, or 25.20 cents, 
or 70.5 per cent, and reduced the time of human labor from 274 to 41.8 minutes, 
or 84.9 per cent. 

A comparison of the Department of Labor schedules discovers the following 
reductions in the cost of human and animal labor, per bushel, caused by the use 
of machines and implements: Com, from 12.58 to 8.27 cents; wheat, 19.17 to 10.18 
cents; wheat (another pair of schedules), 20 to 6.60 cents; oats, 8.88 to 4.07 cento; 
rye, 21.01 to 17.20 cento; barley, 12.94 to 8.54 cents; Irish potatoes, 6.99 to 2.72 
cento. 

The reduction of the time of human labor, per bushel, is as follows for selected 
pairs of schedules: Com, from 58.1 to 22.7 minutes; wheat, 183.2 to 10 minutes; 
oats, 90.6 to 10.8 minutes; rye, 151.2 to 60.4 minutes; barley, 116.2 to 6.8 minutes; 
Irish jxitatoes, 21.7 to 10.4 minutes. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Does that mean the minutes of human labor which 
are ^ven to each bushel?— A. Yes; from the very beginning of the year, from 
the time of the plowing to the harvesting and stowing away of the grain in the 
granary. My last statement pertains to human labor. In the previous case it 
included animal labor. 

There is a great difference in results between the time when, as ascertained by 
the United States Department of Labor, 20 minutes of human labor were required 
to husk a bushel of com by hand, with the use of a husking peg, and 102 mmutes 
to liaul the stalks reejuired to produce a bushel of com to a barn and cut them 
into fodder, and the time, as at present, when 17i minutes are sufficient to haul 
the same stalks to a busker and, by the use of a machine operated by steam, to 
husk the corn and at the same time cut the stalks into fodder; and tnere was a 
transition from one agricultural age to another when a man ceased to expend 100 
minutes of labor in shelling a bushel of corn by hand, and employ^ a steam 
sheller by which a bushel of com is shelled in a minute and a half. When farm- 
ers reaped their wheat with sickles and bound the straw by hand, hauled the 
sheaves to the barn and thrashed the grain with flails, these operations, applied 
to one bushel of wheat, required the labor of 1 man for 160 minutes, whereas this 
work is now done, by the use of a combined reaper and thrasher, operated by 
steam, with 4 minutes of human labor. 

Whether the numerous savings in agricultnral labor have, on the whole, enabled 
the farmer to save to himself a larger net income, 1 am unable to say. 

It may be that the effect of all this has gone into lower prices, perhaps partly 
into higher wage earnings of farm laborers— for it is a fact that the wage rates 
of farm labor have, on the whole, been increasing ones. But if the farmer is able 
to extract from his product, above the cost of production, a larger mcome than 
he has heretofore been able to extract, it is not an increase of wM^ he is sensible. 

But in any discussion of this I shoidd insist that the much increased quality in 
the general standard of living and in the farmers’ living should be taken into 
account. 

This is a new age to the farmer. He is now, more than ever before, a citizen of 
the world. Cheap and excellent books and periodical publications load the shelf 
and the table in nis sitting room and parlor. He travels more than he ever did 
before, and he travels longer distances. His children are receiving a better edu- 
cation than he received hunttelf , and they dress better than he did when he was a 
child. They are more frequently in contact with town and city life than he was. 
They have a top buggy, and a fancy whip, and a pretty lap robe, with a fast step- 
ping horse, whereas their father had an old wagon and a less e 2 q>ensive horse. 
The farmer’s table is better, too; his food is more varied, and more of it is bought 
by him and less of it is rais^ on his farm. 

Now, all this costs money, and if the farmer has nothing more to show for an 
increased net income, if he is receiving one, than his advanced standard of Uvingi 
it is, after all, a good deal of a return. 

In recommendations that you may make with regard to trusts, I begthat you 
will bear in mind the immense agricultural interests of titie country, farm- 
ing element constitutes one-third of our population, and, while the capital owned 
by this fraction of our population is small, compared with that invested in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries, yet after all it is numbers of people rather 
than dollars of wealth that are entitled to primary consideration. 

A trust is not restricted in its nature to an association of men who ore mOlionf- 
aires and manufacturers of refined sugar, or of cottonseed oil, but it may includh 
common, everyday farmers, dairymen, and fruit growers, and, as a mattw of fao^ 
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these men have been organizing trasts and conducting them more or less success- 
fully, and are anxious to do so, in all parts of the country and in some cases upon 
a large scale. 

There is a tnist movement among a^culturists which has obtained a success- 
ful foothold after many failures, and the fundamental reasons for this movement 
I will briefly state. 

Farmers are so numerous that they are frequently and severely subject to com- 
petition with one another in the disposal of their products; and, probably more so 
than with any bther class of producers, are naturally at the mercy of the middle- 
men, or the men who buy directly from them and dispose of the farm products to 
wholesale dealers or consumers. 

The farmer is more or less isolated; he lacks capital; unaided and alone he is 
generally unable, to reach consumers directly; and so, operating indei)endently, 
he is compelled to accept the services of the middleman and the middleman buys 
from the fanner practically upon commission, and sells for cash or upon short 
time; and thus, without funiishing much, if any, capital himself, compels the 
farmer to supply the capital for his operations and makes the farmer suffer for 
losses by bad debts or any other causes, to say nothing of the frequent dishonesty 
of the middleman and liis false reports with regard to the prices he receives if he 
sells upon commission. 

You may call to mind some neighborhood in which tobacco is prodm^ed. It is 
visited by i)erh€'ips one or two tobacco buyers. They are in tacit, if not exprt'ss, 
agreement as to the prices they will pay, and since practically the individual 
farmer can not reach a tobacco warehouseman or manufacturer in any other way 
ho is comi)elled to accept what these buyers offer. 

The farmer, acting alone in his dealings with men of concentrated capital and 
power, as is generally the case with the men and associations that buy and handle 
his products, is in a position that is economically weak, and I believe that it is 
fair to say that one of the reasons why the fanner has been and is discontented 
is because he has fought the battles of production and trade single handed. 

Before proceeding to .state the extent to which farmers have carried the trust 
idea and are disposed to carr>' it, I want to state what my understanding of a 
tnist is. I should define a trust to bo an assixdatiim of individuals, jiartuersliips, 
or corporations for the purpose of regulating, maintaining, or raising prices or 
rates, or for the purpose of regulatiiig the management of the undertaking, in 
which purpose thei e is a considerable degree of .success, but iKjt nece.s.sarily that 
of a monopoly. Whether the operations of s’utdi an association should be of large 
dimensions liefore it may properly be termed a trust, is a (iU(‘.stion; but apart 
from this the es.sential piinciples are the .same, whether the association controls 
the hop crop of Oneida Coimty, N. Y.,or the hop crop of the United {States; and 
any law that may be formed by the United States or by any State I should sup- 
pose would be unable to draw the line at any particular place with regard to the 
extensiveness of the operations of the a.s.s(x:iation. 

ITie Dejmrtment of Agriculture has endeavored to obtain the names of the 
associations of farmers in this country thaij are commonly termed cooprative, 
and among these associations are many that ai’o virtual tru.sts. For instance, 
there is a milk-producers’ union that supplies Boston with milk. Until some 
years ago the milk market situation in Boston was this: The buyers, that is the 
dealers in Boston, had an association, and although a milk producer in New 
Hampshire may have been selling to a dealer under contract directly and nomi- 
nally with him, yet, as a matter of fact, the farmer was dealinf^ with* this associa- 
tion of milk dealers, because each individual dealer was acting in agreement with 
the combination of dealers, while the farmer had to deal with this combination 
unaided. 

The farmers were at a great disadvant^e, contracts being made under such 
unequal conditions, and in the course of time they formed an association for the 
purpose of dealing in a body, through their representatives, with the representa- 
nves of the Boston milk dealers. 


As the business is now carried on, representatives of both organizations meet 
every year and agree upon prices for the remainder of the year. This arrange- 
ment IS satisfactory to both ^rties, and the individual farmer finds himself in a 
position much better than the one which he previously held when making his 
bargain alone. He has back of him the entire combination of farmers that sup- 
ply milk to Boston. 

To give another instance of an agricultural trust, let me mention the compre- 
hensive and successful one of the Califomia fruit gl owers. They were compelled 
to form a trust for the purpose of getting remunerative prices, Ar the purpose of 
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suppressing competition among themselves, for the purpose of getting lower 
freight rates, ana for the purpose of finding responsiDle customers in the East 
and elsewhere. 

As the matter stood, an orange buyer, for instance, would go to an orange 
grower and offer him a certain price for the nick of his crop. The fruit grower, 
not being satisfied with the offer, would decline it, and the buyer would decline 
to buy, just as subsequent buyers would decline to do, because they were able to 
go to neighboring orange growers and obtain the oranges they wanted at the low 
offer that they had made. The result was that the fruit growers, ’Mthout know- 
ing what the market was or was to be, without knowing trade conditions and 
through freight rates, and without being able to obtain low freight rates on small 
shipments, were eventually compelled, in their own interest, to form what are 
Imown as “ exchanges.” 

The fruit growers of Santa Clara Valley, for instance, have formed a trust for 
the purpose of suppressing competition among themselves as well as for the pur- 
pose of having an expert manager to become acquainted with the conditions of 
the market and make their sales for them. And so there have grown numerous 
fruit associations all along the Pacific coast, embracing oranges, lemons, various 
citrus fruits, grapes, and English walnuts, and all the other fruits for which 
California has become famous; and these assotdations are coordinated by a cen- 
tral exchange in San Francisco, so that the entire fruit business of California is 
in the hands of a trust. It is not called a trust, but it has the essential elements 
of a trust, its objects being, among other things, to suppress competition among 
fruit growers and to regulate and perhaps raise the price of fruit. 

Q. Is that fact established, that one of their objects is the suppression of com- 
petition? — A. Well, it is one of them. 

Q. Or to secure the benefit of good prices by combining?— A. It is to combine 
all their fruit, you know, and make a sale of the fruit or all members or many 
members at the same time. 

Q. In suppressing competition, it does not lessen the product, does it?— A. No; 
not necessarily. I do not understand that they undertake to lessen the product. 

Mr. Fillmore Moore: They discourage the production of inferior fruits by 
establishing a standard that does not allow inf erior fruit to l>e put on the market. 

The Witness: There is no other such immense fruit tnist in this country, but 
there are similar ones in Florida, and in various parts of western New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, and in nearly all of the other fruit-growing States, 

I’or many years, at irregular times, cotton jdanters have held conventions with 
the express onject of limiting the xiroduction of cotton and of raising its price. 

These conventions have never accomplished anything, although their purpose 
has been practically to fonn a trust of cotton planters, with the object of con- 
trolling the cotton market. It is not necessary to state why their intentions have 
failed, but there may come a day when their intentions will succeed, and when 
that day does come we shall have a gigantic trust, and just as distinctively a trust 
as that of the cotton-seed oil manufacturers. 

I mention these as some of the more prominent instances of the trust movement 
among farmers and to show how extensive it is becoming. 

Whatever legislation is to be enacted with regard to trusts must necessarily 
apply to this farmers’ movement, and I beg to suggest that it should not be enacted 
without a recognition of the fact that this movement has been beneficial, in no 
unreasonable sense, to a large fraction of our producers. 

Now, I should like to say a few words with regard to cooperation among farmers. 
This has been and is an extensive movement. The Department of Agriculture has 
obtained the name and address of nearly everv cooperative association in this coun- 
try that is maintained entirely or mostly by larmers. The list contains the names 
of many .about which there is some doubt with respect to their cooperative char- 
acter, but, with some uncertain allowance for this element, it is probable that 
farmers are now maintaining in this county about 6,000 cooperative organiza- 
tions, not including irrigation associations. These include cooperative insurance, 
cooperative buying of farm and family supplies, cooperative selling of farm 
products, the maintenance of cooperative stores, small factories and shops, many 
hundreds of cooperative butter and cheese factories, cooperative elevators, ware- 
houses, lumber companies, milling companies, cotton-gmning assodations, tele- 
phone lines, and so on through a long variety of undertakings, and in addition to 
these there are thousands and thousands of irrigation canals and ditches in thie 
arid regions. 

Cooperation among farmers has, it is true, often been a failure^but it has at the 
same time, especially recently, been unquestionably successfulj and the failuree 
and successes indicate in what respect some small legislation might be helpful. 
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If anything can help the cooperative movement among fanners it would help a 
movement which, if well conaucted, is conducive to their welfare. It tends to 
eliminate the middlemen, makes the farmer more of a capitalist, tends to make 
him save, cultivates his knowledge of business, makes him more self-reliant, and 
perhaps, most important of all, unites in one interest both capital and labor. 

I suppose that it would be beyond the province of the Umted States to leids- 
late on the subject of cooperation, but it would be permissible to recommend to 
the States to outline more or less in detail some legislation with regard to the sub- 
ject. The difficulties that the cooperative undertakings of the farmers have 
encountered have been incompetent mana^ment, dishonest man^ement, and 
lack of capital. Now, it is impossible to legislate honesty and ability into man- 
kind, but the law may prescribe certain requirements which will bar out the 
incompetent and the dishonest. For this purpose I would suggest that a coop- 
erative association, when incorporated, should be subject to the supervision of a 
State officer or commission such as that to which banlbi and insurance companies 
are subjected; that is, a suiiervision consisting of an examination of accounts 
and with a publicity of the business. This, I believe, would protect many a 
cooiierator wno does not know how ill the business of his association may be con- 
ducted until it is too late, and until the collapse follows. 

I desire to say but a few words more, and tliese relate to the crop-lien system 
of the cotton States. By way of description, I ynW simply remind you that it is 
largely the custom of cotton planters and their tenants to use their credit with 
the neighboring merchant for the purpose of obtaining their plantation and fam- 
ily supplies in advance of the maturing of the crop, and this credit is often 
obtained even before the cotton seed is planted. The trouble with this system is, 
that it peiinits the planter and his tenants to live in the future, to be improvi- 
dent, to be hopeless with regard to their situation; and it is the direct cause of 
the enormous production of cotton in this country, with the constant tendency 
towards overproduction; and is the cause of 5-cent cotton and 4i-cent cotton. 

Now, the cost of raising cotton has recently been determined by the Depart- 
ment of Amculture to be 5.27 cents per pound, and the price of cotton at the 
plantation has latterly gone below this. The reason for this is that the merchant, 
in order to cover the credit that the planter and the tenant have asked him, and 
to feel financially sure of covering that credit in case of partial crop failure, is 
calling for the production of cotton, cotton, and more cotton. 

I will not say that it will be a wise thing for any cotton State suddenly to extin- 
^ish this privilege of credit against the future crop, but I believe that it would 
be well, in the way of a lieginning, for the States to limit the credit to a certain 
percentage of the value of the cotton produced, this i)ercentage to l)e a diminish- 
ing one year by year. This would gradually compel the planter to produce the 
principal portion of the supplies used on his plantation, and would practically 
and eventually prevent him from purchasing his bacon in Chicago, his wheat 
flour in Minneapolis, his hay in Iowa, and his corn in various parts of the West, 
As all persons Imow, who are familiar with the cotton situation, this is what the 
cotton planter should avoid doing; and I tjiink I may safely appeal to the mem- 
ber of this commission from Georgia to sustain me. 

Let me summarize briefly the three ixnnts that I attempt to make. First, I 
claim that any legislation aimed at the destruction or regulation of trusts will 
apply to numerous farmers’ organizations mainly having the object of marketing 
farm products. These associations are an outgrowth of the economic necessities 
of the times; they intend to make remunerative prices for fanner8,^ind, as far as 
now appears, they have not abused their intentions; they try as much as possible 
to do away with the middleman, who, as he conducts himself to-day, is one of the 
leeches of American agriculture. While I object to the suppression of these agri- 
cultural tnists, I have not the slightest objection against their regulation. Indeed , 
I believe in the regulation of trusts and of corporations. I was reared in a State 
that was the pioneer in the regulation of corporations— the State of Massachusetts; 
and, in accordance with my political rearing, I should like to see the business of 
trusts and corporations compelled to be thrown open to the light of day rather 
than to be indiscriminately suppressed. 

My second point is that industrial cooperation should be stren^hened by legis* 
lation t^t will promote honesty and efficiency of administration, and this by 
means of examination and pubbcity of accounts and manner of doing business. 

My third point is that that curse of the cotton States, the crop lien system, 
should be gradually extinguished by limiting the credit that may be placed on 
the cotton crop to some certain percentage of its value, and by making the limit 
a diminishing one year by year until some low minimum ratio Jiefween the credit 
and the value of the crop snail be reached. 
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Q. (By Representative G-ardner.) You made a deduction from statistics on 
the wages of farmers, in which y^stated that if interest were not allowed the 
wages would be equal to about a month?— A. Yes. 

Q. In that calculation are such items as rent for buildings that he keeps— his 
living comes out of the farm— taken into account?-“A, The rent is taken into 
account in the foim of interest; but it is douotful if farmers, in reporting the 
value of their products to the census enumerators, have included living. I doubt 
that very mucn. They may have done so to some extent. 

Q. You stated that there was no general movement in the direction of intensive 
fai niiiig in the United States. Is it not true that the consensus of action among 
agriculturists at this time discourages that movement in this wa^, that they 
advise against the expenses for mineral fertilizers and other expensive methods 
of intensive farming, and advise the cultivating of less soil and keeping it up for 
crops to plow in?— A. 1 think that that is their plan, although I do not profess to 
be familiar with the general policy of the experiment stations with regard to that. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) I understand you, in your plan of organization of 
cooperative associations of farmers to advocate the placing of the control in the 
State authority. Do you think that Congress could not exercise any such power 
over those corporations so chartered or organized as are engaged in interstate 
commerce?— A. Well, I suppose so. I do not profess to be capable of giving you 
a legal opinion on such a subject. 

Q. Would it not be better, if it were possible, for one power to exercise that 
control than for 40-odd?— A. I should ratner think so, because the States will not 
go into the movement universally. There might be a pioneer or two. And as 
between the two, I should prefer that Congress should do it. 

Q. You spoke of the advisability of the legislatures of the cotton States limiting 
the percentage of liens contracted on the crop. Would not a difficulty in that 
arise from the character of the legislatures themselves in those cotton States? 
The majority of the legislators in the cotton States are generally cotton raisers or 
connected with the cotton raisers.— A. The cotton men are beginning to realize 
in tJie South that they are the victims of a bad system. I have heard them say 
so time and time again— the cotton men I have met in the last 8 or 10 years. 

Q. They say they are forced to it. A witness testified to that here a few days 
ago. He said lie had deliberately tried to get out of it.— A. They tried that m 
Alabama. They had a proposition to get out of it, not to modify that crop-lien 
system. They had to give it up. The legislature could not pass the act. 

Q, I understand your objection to this lien system is not merely that it causes 
an overproduction, but it is also a very exorbitant drain upon tne resources of 
the farmer?— A. It is dreadful. The rate of interest on the liens on the cotton 
crop of the South, it is safe to say, probably averages 40 per cent a year. All 
cotton men will ag^ee that it is at least that. The store system of the South is a 
sort of a peonage; that is what it amounts to with the cotton planter. 

Q. And it has created with successive years a prospective debt to the pro- 
ducer?- A. Yes; they are a year behind; at least a year behind. 

Q. So, in fact, the only way to stop the store-lien system in the South is to 
shorten the production of the cron and make better prices, or a price system of 
some kind, or a longer time in the payment of those liens?— A. You can not 
shorten the production as long as the merchant can say to the cotton planter, 
“ You have got to raise so many acres of cotton this year,” and that is what they 
are doing. 

Q. As a statistician, do you think that a matter of 600,000 bales from America 
make a very appreciable change in the Liveiiiool market as meeting the world’s 
product?— A. That is a difficult question to answer. . It is a good deal more of an 
economic question, not merely with regard to cotton, but with regard to an export 
surplus. It is a good deal of a question as to what determines the home price. 
But we do export enough, I think we all agree, to determine the home price. 

Q. Would you not suggest a remedy this way. as a statistician, that instead of 
deluding upon the Liverpool market we should manufacture it right here and 
then export the manufactured goods, holding the American wages at home? — ^A. 
I would like to see that done, oicourse. I bdievein home production, and it has 
grown enormously. The number of cotton manufacturers and cotton plantera 
has increased enormously. ” 

Q. And not lessened on the part of New England? — ^A. I think not: not so far 
as I am aware. 

Si Harris.) You spoke about the cooperative : 

milk at Boston. Have you any statistics in regard to the price the l 

to sell his milk for and the price that the consumer has to pay for It?— A. t am 
Qot aware that our Department ever went into ^at. We each of us know how 
668a 11 
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much Vre pay in our own cities— how much we have to pay for milk — but we 
have no Blatistics bo far as I am aware. ^ 

Q. You nave never made any inveBtigationl^A. No. 

Q. You say you are not certain that the enumeratous are able to get the full 
value of the product of the farms when the farmer rives in his ^product for the 
year?— A. It is doubtful if they do. It is probable that they omit to include the 
farmer’s garden, which is worth $25 or $50, and omit to give certain products on 
the farm; and sometimes he does not, we reckon. 

Q. He is more apt to give what he sells?— A. Yes; but there may be a duplica- 
tion, because the fanner may include so many hundnni bushels of com and at 
the same time include the steers he sells that he fattens on the com. He may do 
that more or lesS, and there is a duplication on that to some extent, but nooody 
Imows to what extent. You can not draw any very fine distinctions. 

Q. Has the Department ever made any calculations as to the average cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat? — A. Some years ago, about 1893, the statistician of 
the Department made an investigation of the cost of producing wheat and com; 
not the present statistician. I do not know whether they are generally regarded 
as trustworthy or not. 

O. Can you tell what they were?— A. No; I do not rememlier what thev were; 
and the method of the investigation and the fonn of the schedule and all that, are 
not known to-day. So, in the absence of having information in regard to the 
schedule and the metho<l of conducting the investigation, I do not like to say or 
express an opinion as to how tmstworthy the figures are. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Relative to this pronosition of limiting liens on 
prospective crops, what is the method by which tlio liens are made now?— A. 
Well, the farmer makes up his mind as to about how much credit he wants and 
the merchant says, “ Well, you produce so many acres of cotton.” and the mer- 
chant sees that he gets a good margin against a i>ossible crop failure. 

Q. And your idea is that the merchant should not Vie permitted to advance only 
a certain amount?— A. That will compel the cotton planter to produce his own 
bacon. He should not lie oVdiged to buy his bacon in Kansas City or Chicago. 

Q. Not only that, but would it not probably diminish the amount prmluced?— 
A. Yes, it probably would; it would raise the price of cotton to the farmers, prob- 
ably, at least, to the extent of compensating him for the cost of producing. 

jj. Have you thought of the practical method by which that could be accom- 
plished: what kind of a law could Vie ena(;ted to put that restraint upon the free- 
dom of the merchant to contract?— A. Well, I should say a simple law <if perhaiis 
one section would be sufficient for that, just limiting the i>ercentage of incum- 
brance that can be placed on a crop prospective or actually in the ground, and I 
should have tViat a tliminishing jiercentage year by y('ar. 

Q. Will there not he a question as to whether the legislature would have that 

S ower?— A. They might mortgage a crop before it g(x»s into the ground, as they 
0 now, because they have the permission of the legislature. It could not Vie done 
at common law. 

<^. (ByMr.FARQUHAR.) You seem to Vie pretty hard on the middlemen. How 
is it possible for the agriculturists to get along without the middlemen?— A. 
The agriculturists can not get along without the middlemen. The middleman 
is a necessary link Vietween the producer and the consumer not onlv in agricul- 
ture, but in all industries. But what I would like to see done is for the fanner to 
become his own middleman. The service performed by the middeman must Vie 
performed bysomeliody. Of course distribution must take plafee, whoever does 
It, and the farmer should do it himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You want the farmer to make the profit and not have 
somebody else have it all the while?— A. Yes; that is the California plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Owing to the perishable conclition of fruits, would it 
not 1)6 a difficult tbin|; to assemble all those productions together into a central 
point before distributing?— A. Yes; of course the cooperative nature of the move- 
ment urith respect to the assembling and marketing of fniits has its limit. At the 
same time it has been developed to a great extent all up and down the Atlantic 
coast all the way from New York City to Florida and all along the Pacifle coast 
it has been developed to a great extent in the truck-garden Iminness and the fruit 
business. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Has not this been its utmost development 
along the coast: To reach the New York maiket the farmers have orMuisM into 
associations or unions. By getting together they hav^ been more able to make 
proper arranments of transportation at more opportune timel, probably through 
cars, where before it had to oe changed from car to car; rad then any such bar- 
gains as they were able to make with one or more markets are not dis^ntedfor 
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handling their products, because they come in large quantities; they%re the 
products of the union and not the pr^ucts of individuals. Is not tl^^t the sum 
total of the advantage they have i^ived up to the present time in the markets?— 
A. Those are the pmcipal points of advantage so far; yes. 1 do not think they 
have raised the price of farm products— truck gardening. 

S , But they have reduced the cost of tran^rting them?— A. Yes; by having 
oad lots and by dealing with a great raibroad corporation as a big body of 
farmers. 

Q. What has been the result of the observation, if there has been any by the 
Department, of these associations extending credit to their members?— A. They 
advance cash. These associations of farmers require cash for sales. They do 
not buy on credit at all when they conduct a buying business. 

Q. Are there not some that buy for their members on credit?— A. I know of 
granges that have gone into that business— the Farmers’ Alliance people. 


Washington, D. C., April s, 1898 , 

TESTIM0K7 OF REV. PITT DILLINGHAM. 

Principal Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala, 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham was introduced at 8.20 p. m., and testified concerning negro la1x>r in 
the black belt" of the South and its education, as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) You may state your name.— A. Pitt Dillingham. 

Q. Your occupation?— A. Principal of the Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Q. Now, without interrogatories, you may make such statement as you have in 
your mind in regard to the condition of labor in the “black belt.' — A. I would 
like to say to the gentlemen of the commission, to begin with, that perhaps it was 
a little rash for me to accept the kind invitation to speak this afternoon, but feel- 
ing that it was doubtful whether I should have any other opportunity I used it. 
It would be possible, of course, to bring you later a carefully’written out, detailed 
statement. I am on my way North, and coming to Washington and going to see 
Dr. Curry, I found him profoundly interested in the ciuestiou of the nation's taking 
hold of the education of the colored people. On going to see Commissioner Wright, 
I was told of this Industrial Commission and of the subcommission having to do 
with the condition of agriculture and agricultural labor, and I at once felt that I 
would like to know what was to be done in the study of agricultural labor in the 
black belt. I find, bv going through your topical plan of inquiry on agriculture, 
that the questions which you ask are the questions which we would like to have 
asked down there, and the only thing that we hope is that vou are not going to 
pass us by. We feel that the time has come when it is possible to turn on the light 
and make an investigation in regard to some of these matters bearing upon the 
condition of the new American citizen in the black belt; in other words, it is no 
longer a race question ; it is no longer primarily a political question ; it hatf liecome 
a sociological question and a labor question. We find at last it has entered into 
the universities. You find economists devoting their attention to this question. 
In connection with this, those of us who are living down there and trying to do 
something feel deeply the fact that so far, even though a generation w passed 
since the nation emancipated the colored people, praotically nothing, really, has 
ever been done by the Government in the way of careful inquiry into the conditions 
of this new citizen. W e realize, too, that this is a very complicated question; that 
it can not be answered by any one man. We feel that if this commission should 
find it wise, if they should see their way to conduct ^vestigations which would 
throw light upon the conditions of agricultural labor in the black belt, it would 
have a value which it is rather difficult to estimate. I believe you are likely to 
underestimate rather than overestimate its possible good consequences. In other 
words, to meet the very thing that Dr. Cuiry was speaking of this morning, the 
question of whether or not the nation is going to feel any responsibility in regard 
to this matter, it seems to me that an inquury conducted by tUs commission in 
regard to ajnioultural labor in the black bwt will perhaps do more than anythiii^ 
else. It will bring home* to the mind of the nation the urgency of the sltua^ 
and the nation’s responsibility. 

1 said that I would try to give some facts in regard to the condition of things, as 
we see them, in Lowndes County especially. I ought to say tl^t if there is any 
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reason I have a right to say a word here this afternoon, it is simply beoanse I 
have been living for some five years in this county, which is a typical black belt 
county, one of the blackest in all the black belt« the county select*^ by Mr. Booker 
Washington when the Calhoun Colored School was started some seven years ago. 
1 am not here to tell you about the school except as it bears upon this question of 
agricultural labor. The reason why the school was started there was because, in 
the first place, «the cotton belt is where the negro is— that is, an immense per cent 
we know are down there. In the so-called black belt you have the highest percent- 
age of colored as against the white— something over 60 per cent. The desire, there- 
fore. was to get into the black belt itself, and getting thlTe we got at once into the 
agricultural South, and we found the field hand of the South. When the school 
bell was i ung, iir was rung out over a farm as well as a schoolhouse. We wanted 
to give agricultural education, and we were thinking of what we could do to help 
the State of Alabama, among other things, in bringing some kind of elementary 
agricultural education to bear in the country districts of the South, Then, if 1 
mention one other fact, you will see our situation. Besides conducting this school, 
we have around about us at the present moment some 70 families of negroes who 
are buying lands, oO-acre farms, at an average of about $7 an acre, on 3 years’ time 
at 8 per cent interest. In other words, we have really a sort of farm village. At 
the center there is a graded school, nmning from kindergarten up through the pri- 
mary and grammar grades, giving also a^cultural instruction and training for 
the boys and domestic instruction and training for the girls. We are working for 
the farm and home, tiying to turn out farmers and farmers’ wives. We are sat- 
urated, as it were, with this agricultural situation. We have, for seven years, 
been coming up against all the facts of that situation in one way and another, all 
the disagreeable and hard and trying facts, and all of the hopefnl ones, and are 
feeling exactly what we understand to be the feeling of every man, whether a 
Northern or Southern man, every educated man who thinks about the situation, 
and that is that the condition of things is bad, that it is nr^ent, that it is dangerous. 

I say that without being pessimistic, because the peculiarity of the situation as 
we see it is the combination of two things— we see the urgency, we see thed^mger. 
At the same time we see the hopefulness of the situation if only reasonable stim- 
ulus and help and guidance can be given to that^eat body, those millions of col- 
ored people down there, children of the tropics, right at home. We say, in other 
words, the nation can do just as it pleases. It can have a body of intelligent, tax- 
paying, indnstrious, thrilty citizens, or it can have God only knows what in the 
far future. We do believe, as a result of our 1 years’ work clown there, that there 
is a very hopeful way out, whic^h we have actually tried, which we see being used 
right under our eyes. Take simply our county, with 28,000 colored people and 
omy 4,000 white. Suppose you ask, Are the colored people going up or down? I 
can not tell you, and for this reason: I can tell you of mdividu^ who are going 
up and 1 can tell you of individuals who are goingdown, but when itcom^tothe 
proportions going up and down, I can not answer the question. 1 wish I could 
bring it home to you our feeling that the time has come when we shoilld be 
assisted by the nation in getting at the facts concerning the ne^o. Our situation 
is simply typical, in some way the nation should undertake to assist in the 
inquiries. We have, so to speak, a socioiodcal catechism for our county which 
we hav6 worked out. We have a book of landowners among the colored people, 
ail those who are buying or have bought land, and it is an encouraging book, 
but there is great need of a body of statistics that has not as yet been gotten. 

We are spring in a very general way, of course, when we sa^ the situation is 
bad and nr^nt We sometimes talk about the Big Poor ” in Lowndes Coun^. 
The '*Biff Fonr” to us is the farm, the home, the school, and the church. We 
say that tne home is the foundation of the nation. We say again, you can not 
have a home without a property basis for it. We say again, it is not enough 
simply to have the individual home; you must have a neightorhood of homes, and 
these homes must have a community center. You must have homes where you 
can hear the school and church bells ring, and the school making this community 
center must be a school and the church must be a church. 1 am reporting to you 
from a county that is very much worse than many of the counties in the South. 
Farms, homes, schools, and churches are what make civilization; make Christian 
civilization, and American civilization. Now, what is hiq)pdning to these institu- 
tions? We see a distinct danger of Africanizing. You remember Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler pointed out some time ago that there^ere certain districts in the cotton 
belt which he said were in danger of being Africanized. That is what we see. 
We see what are called homes, what are cfdled farms, what*are called schools, 
what are called churches; but they are not They are not homes, they are not 
farms, they are not schools, they are not churches. At the present moment it 
can not be said in any sense that they amount to much, or that in particular 
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the American school system exists In onr county. What is the Americw sch^l 
system? When you have no schqplhouse* and when you tove no teaser, why 
call it a school system? If you mSt take a little old, tumble-down log hut, with 
no desks or blackboard or map or text-books, except a blue-back seller here ^d 
there, and the man who teaches can hardly count his cotton weights, and school 
only lasts three months a year, can you say that is an American schwl system? 
Even If exceptions for the better exist, this condition of things bears as heavily on 
the poor whites as on the negro. Welive in the land of one-rwm cabins, i^ecron- 
inortgaged cotton peasants. I will not ^mto details about the homes. Ijpbably 
they are sufficiently familiar to you. We simply have the woist prolwbly that 
there is in the way of one-room caoin living. W hat is the matter? The two ques- 
tions you have asked, your topical plan of inquiry in reg:ard to later, sufficiency 
of public-school facilities,” No. 22, and No. 23, “ adaptation of public-school cum- 
cumin to the needs of agricultural people,” come ve^ close to what is toe mtter. 
These questions seem to us of startling consequent for the a^c«ltural regions of 
the country in general, with heavy adfltional weight for the bUujk belt, because we 
see no way out for the colored people of the South except through agncultural 

^^ISicj^tural education, combined with “small holdings ” of land, is to us the 
wav to get from under the crop-mortgage system. Can we get from under it? 
Well, we actually see individuals coming out from under it. They are raising 
their food and buying land, and this largely because of the stiinulus that comes 
from having a school in their midst, giving agricultural instruction and training. 
You all know where the negro was at the time of his enmncipation. He was 
literally in the air. That is where the nation left him. He^had not a square foot 
of ground. He was hungry. He had no loaf of bread. He had no land to ^t 
it nut of. If ho had had the land he had no plow, and if he had had the plow he 
had no mule to pull the plow, and if he had broken up the ground he had no sete 
to put in it, and if he could have gotten his crop started he hwl no hoe to culttyate 
it with, and if he had been able to cultivate it he had no basket or bag to pick the 
cotton tells into. Ho had a shirt to his back, and probably an old pair of plow 
shoes. However, in spite of all this, we regard the crop-mortgage system as a 
step up. It meant a beginning of free contract. Free contract jjeant that th^ 
men had found, ae they say down there, “ a man to go on.” That is how they 
have been going ever since, getting an “advance,” and giving the years crop as 
security; eating their cotton before they pick it; living under a cpdit-pnce system 
out of the store, getting their food over the counter, then finding at the end of 
every year they liave eaten up all they have earned, and that a small or large 
balance is against them. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Within the last three months (you know we have had two of the ^erest sea- 
sons the South has ever known) one noticeable thing has happened. The negms 
who are buying land, although they are having a very hard time, are not di^ 
couraged. Of those that are not buying land, many get discouraged, and the 
small white farmers or renters are getting discouraged also, and eome of them 
are leaving their farms and going onto the railroads and into the cities. 

To come back to the question of the general condition, and what agricultf^ 
labor has to say about it, we offer our farm village as an object lesson, for what 
it is worth. It is not enough, we are sure, to teach the individual, or to secure an 
individual home and farm,but there must be a neighborhood of farms and homM 
grouped about a civilizing center, school and church, etc. There is such a neigh- 
borhood in Lowndes County,jendeavoring to lessen the difficulties of the farmer^s 
life, to overcome its poverty and its Isolation. We believe in the sort of educa- 
tion that will give a property basis to the negro’s manhood , and enable him to nmke 
something of himseu. Our hope is to plant these neighborhoods and stimulate 
the growth of them in our county; give an object leeson, and let it work as far 
as it will. We look to the farm village in iiartlcular to protect the life of the 
child. This goes to the root of matters, for the child is going to drift into crime 
unless something is done. In our county at present things are goiim plea$witly , 
so far as the race question is concerned. One reason why I speak as I do Is 
because white and colored people are working together at Calhoun. Mr. Ohesnutt, 
a Southern white man sold one of his plantati<m8 to us. Now he is supervising 
the buying of the colored people, and is practically the agent of the school, work- 
ing with us. He believes land owning is the way out for both races in Lownded , 
County. Only a very short time before Calhoun was founded there. was a race 
war in our county. That means there was actual organised fighting, and a very 
considerable fight it was. It grew ont of an exocmtionally aggravating case of arreet 
Lowndes County has had its full share of lynching, and one or two summers Ago 
we had an aggravated case which caused a lynching not very far ftomnSi and some 
of the men-*not all of them by any means, but some of the men-*who bad taken 
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part in that race war, camo to Calhonn’s colored farmer, John W. Lemon, a 
graduate of Hampton, and said: “ You lead us, we are ready.*' And what did he 
say to them. There was his opportunity. He got those men together and said: 
Now just look at the situation, and see what it means. What was the situation? 
Weil, a woman, the wife of a colored man, had been ordered out into the field; 
she claimed she was sick; the husband then said to the man who ordered her out 
that she should net go: that she was sick. The white man went for his shotgun. 
When he came back the black man was ready with his gun, and shot the white 
man first. Then finally came the lynching. The black man was hupg up and 
riddled with shot. “ What,” now said Mr. Lemon, “ is thtf real trouble? Is it not 
the crop-mortgage system, and the control of the labor of yotir wife? On the Ist 
of January you mortgage not only your labor but the labor of your wife, and 
the man has a right to the labor of that wife in this case. Is it not better to 
get down to tiie root of the trouble: to get land and homes, instead of fighting 
and setting all things back? Are we not to go out from under that system, so 
you can say whether your wife should go to the field or not?” I mention 
this as a typical case. W^e want to promote kindly race feelings. This story 
hints at what is actually taking place around us. It can not be thrown into 
statistical form, but I think it was worth while, really, to send the group of people 
to Lowndes County— the eighteen people, black and white, educated blacks and 
whites 'working together in an agricultural settlement: worth while for our I’arm 
village to help stave oflP the possible race war that might spring up in our county. 

We find the one thing that enables the black man to pnll himself together and 
do something, is to give him the motive and the ambition which the white man 
nMjuires both North and South; the chance to get a home. The other day, Iwfore 
I left the South, I visited and held a meeting on the Chesnutt plantation, and on 
the La Grande plantation. The farmers and their wives were present. We 
asked a carefully prepared series of t^nestions, for instance, in regard to their 
farms: How far are you along in breaking up your land? How much new land 
have you taken in? How much cotton are you planting? How much food are 
you planning for? What is your advance going to be this year? Here is the 
point: We found these men were not only very hard at work; they had not only 
broken up the old land in good season, but were taking in new land: they not 
only were planning to be sure of pletity of cotton, but they were planning for 
food as never l)efore. And, furthermore, they were all seeing how low they could 
bring down the advance. They were seeing the meaning of thrift; that, no mat- 
ter if they raise three times as much cotton as now, unless they raise their food 
and unless they learn how to save, there is no way out. 

tj. (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean by advance, the advance of these men who will 
rent these lands: the merchant and the landlord?— A. Many of the men who are 
buying land have to get an advance, and they get it from Mr. Chesnutt, or 
through him. 

Q. Is the party who advances land to the tenants the landowner or the mer- 
chant?— A. We have both cases. We ha*e some absentee landowners, and 
merchants who are also landowners. The largest landowner nm us is both a 
merchant and a landowner. 

The problem with the negro farmers is to learn how to raise their food and how 
to save. This is admitted to be the leading question of prosperity in the agricul- 
tural South— diversification of crops and raising of food, and the habit of thrift; 
breaking, in short, with mere cotton raising. Now, these colored fq^ers on the 
Chesnutt and La Grande plantations we found were learning to save, and actually 
thinking of food raising as a part of this. In a Review article which appeared a 
little while ago there was a statement to the effect that the colored man was a fail- 
ure as a farmer, saying also that he was a failure largely because slaverv had 
existed and produced mere black muscle. Slavery did not produce the brain 
essential to our modem farmer. In a way this is only too true. But it seems to 
me that to realize this fact is to realize the need there is that now the nation should 


do something and the States should do something to teach that man to be a farmer. 

We have a farmers* conference meeting each month. It is a school in farming 
for the older people. The economic gospel is, raise your food and buy your land. 
The btok farmers of our farm village are now buying some 3,600 acres. Only the 
other day a man wanted to sell 1 .000 aiTes adjoining one of odr plantations. So 
the opportunity to get land grows. At the same time 1 wiU say frankly there are 
landowners arohnd ns who probably do not altogether sympathize ¥rith the sell- 
ing of land. In other words, they take it that the land buying stands in the way 
of the renting system. There are certain cooflioting interests^ The beet tenants 
are the men who want to bny land. The point is this, bowevOT^ these very men 
say their land is growing poorer all the time, and the people are growing poorer. 
This is a double fact. It tends to create a certain unrest and discontent Under 
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its influence the boys and girls are beginning to drift to the cities. It is an easy 
thing to get to the railroad, and you can play the tramp on a freight car until you 
get to Washington or Philadelphia. So the negro can help fill the slums of the 
northern and western cities, to say nothing about the black city slums in the 
South already forming. 

One word in regard to the definite proposition which I have been asked to sub- 
mit to this Industrial Commission. Are you going to investigate the condition of 
the colored man a ) an agricultural laborer? I do not mean colored men in gen- 
eral, but the agricultural condition of the negro. Can yon investigate that as a 
part of the general agricultural question? If so, can we in any way cooperate, and 
can you in any way help us? It seems to us that carefully selected small areas, 
thoroughly examined from this agricnltural point of view, would yield results. 
These areas should b.^ typical ones, selected in the different States, representing 
different sections of the cotton belt. I am thinking especially of cooperation with 
such settlements as Calhoun and with the other schools, such as Hampton, Tus- 
keegee, etc. , that are actually in the South itself. Some money would be required, 
but money alone would not answer the case. Expert supervision would be still 
more necessary, and what we should want the experts to furnish us with would 
be two things: in the first p ace, a catechism covering the limits of the inquiry to 
be made, and also a certain amount of testimony, taken by the expert himself on 
the spot , to guide and suiiplement the testimony taken by the various schools. 

1 should like in the time that is left to answer any question, rather than to go 
on talking in a general way. 

(^. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) You may state the extent of this credit system of 
which you speak. “A. It reaches throughout the entire agricultural region. I 
will say that during the last month the bitterest word almost that I ever saw 
written against the mercliant was written for a county paper in Alabama by a 
poor, whit e farmer who represents the small, white, 1 arming class. Any study of 
the condition of agricultural labor in the Black ^It should include the white 
renter of that region. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Does the advance lien system, as we call it in South Caro- 
lina, extend generally throu^out the cotton lielt?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) What is your proposition for the relief of the people; 
educational?— -A. Yes. 

(j. Who is to furnish the money for this education?— A. The nation should help. 

(^. (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean in the way of agricultural training schools?— A, 
Yes; and I am thinking especially of e ementary agricultural training In the com- 
mon schools, such f,8 they have to some extent in Ire'and at this day. Elementary 
agricultural education ’is given in the country districts. Many a little school- 
house has its plot of ground, where the staple crops of the district are cultivated 
by the children. Russia and Austria are doing similar things. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) In your observation of the colored people what do 
you think is the general effect of the public school upon them?— A. I am afraid it 
tends to unfit for the real struggle for existence; that it is only too true and per- 
fectly natural that the men coming out of slavery think of location simply as 
something to save them from work, esiiecially work with their hands. This is to 
a degree the tendency of the public-school system as it is to-day in the country, 
both North and South. As to the South in particular, and the colored boys and 
rirls alone, I am reporting; it i.s not my own observation, but I am speaking of 
the observation of educau d and fiiendly white men and of educated negroes, who 
have spoken to me about the same thiiijf. They say that instead of lifting up 
work of the hands, dignifying it, the public school tends to make them think they 
can get through life vnthout work, in particular without hand work. 

Q. Ordinary public school education tends to divert a man from work in some 
cases rather than to encourage him?— A. I think it does. 

Q‘ What do you say is the average iuteiligence of these ordinary country or 
forming people in Alabama; do they show a disposition to learn?— A. They do. 
We have hoys who walk 8 miles a day to come to school. 

Q. Do not you believe there is more intelligence in these American black people 
than in any other black people in a civilized country in the world?-rA. I thmk so, 

Q. Most of the intelligence they got, they got in slavery?— A. I think slavery 
wae a school in several ways. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state the condition of your school?— A. We 
have had about 800 students on an average during the 7 years. We have 18 
vmrkers there, about one-third educated blacks from Hampton, and the rest 
educa^ whites from the North. But Calhoun's life is peculiarly a neighborhood 
life. We are trying to build up a neighborhood with an institutional oblect leesoa 
at the Mnter. A farm, a home, a school, a church make this object lesson, 

CJ. Under what control is this school?— A, It is a corporation under no denom^ 
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national control. It is seelnng in every way to work in conjanction with the 
State. 80 far as the State finds it possible to work with us. 

Q. fYom what source do you obtain funds?— A. Voluntary contributions 
almost entirely. 

Q. Is your farm owned by the corporation?— A. By the corporation. 

Q. Does your corporation engage in buying land and selling it?— A. No; that is 
done by individu^. 

Q. To what extent does your curriculum go in education?— A. Elementary 
work. We begin with the free kindergarten and go up through the grammar 
grades. Our students run from 5 years to 21 years. We only attempt elementary 
education. 

9 . Have you any graduates from your school?— A. We graduate a class of 10 
this year. It is a mixed school. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Notin color?— A. No; all black. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the condition of your graduates after they 
leave your school?— A. Very promising^ indeed. There is only one of our grad- 
uates so far about whom we have been disappointed. But the others all promise 
well and are taking hold. For instance, some are buying farms. We have 4 or 
5 students who are already becoming landowners. That is the ambition of all. 
The largest colored church in our part of the county is now taken care of by one 
of our graduates. He is a level-headed preac her of righteousness and of vital 
Christianity, Then again, during the last year our students have reached about 
300 pupils in the county public schools. 

O. what is the comparison between those in your locality who are not educated 
and those who have gone through your schools?— A. Very marked. Of course, in 
a way our students are on trial still, but the energy and determination that they 
are showing, the industry, and the idea they have of what they want in the way 
of homes and farms, and of higher ways of living, is encouraging. 

Q. Are they industrious after getting through?— A. They are all, so far. looking 
toward work, and they are trying to win a home by working and saving. 

Q. Do you educate them to the proper use of the hands?- A. In the use of the 
hands. The manual training room has just come up as a part of otir repair shop. 

iching agriculture. Farming and domestic training figure as one-half. 


hands. The manual training room has just come up as a part of otir repair shop. 
We are teaching a^culture. Farming and domestic training figure as one-half, 
and the larger half in some ways. Some of them when they come to graduate 
say: “ The book seemed to us at first the great thing. We found it to be a great 
thing, but now work looks just as large as a part of education.'* 

Q, What is the disposition to go on with their education after leaving the 
schools?— A. Good, so far as we can see. Most important of all, they are not only 
trying to go on with their e location but are trying to educate those around them 
in some way. 

Q. How many of these schools have you in your State?— A. I do not know any- 
thing that is exactly like our settlement and farm village work. I would rather 
stick closely to our own experience in our county. I do not know enough alwut 
other schools. 

Q. You have other schools in the State?— A. We are trying to establish branch 
schools in our own county. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) Is it not true there is a State manual labor school for 
the colored people in Alabama?— A. The Tuskesee Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, at Tuskegee, Ala. Its president, Mr. Booker T. Washington, is one of our 
trustees. 

O. Is that the only one?— A. There is one at Huntsville. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was it the influence of that school that started up 
your school or was it Hampton that led up to yours? — A. Hampton and Tusk^^ee 
together. 

9 . (By Senator Daniel.) What is the condition of agriculture down there as 
earned on by the white people in that county? How does that compare with 
your experience and observation, with those colored people?~A. The small white 
farmers are in the same boat with the colored farmers, so far as the crop-mortgage 


Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is the whole agricultural industry depressed?— A. It is 
depressed. 

O. How do you account for that?— A. That is a pretty big question, but I 
believe the South must have a new agriculture, and timt means that she must for 
one thing take care of her soil, feed it, and then take her food nnt of it. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) What can you raise toere besides cotton in Lowndes 
Ck}nnty?— A. Corn is a leading crop after cotton: oats rank next ^ 

Q. Can you raise com down there in competition with the ootn that comes from 
the West?— A. No; 1 do not think so. We have not carried our experiment far 
enough to know. 

In regard to the ideal of farming it seems to ns that one thing is very desirable 
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and possible in the cotton belt, and that is **snfflcienoy fanning'* as abasia of 
1 amily life, done with family labor. They can raise food enough. They need not 
compete with the West in raising com. 

Q. It would not be economy for a man to go into raising that product for putting 
it upon the market for sale, but for home consumption it will pay?>~A. That is 
tlie point. The ideal we try to encourage is simply that of a competence in the 
home, so they can have enough to build and furnish a decent house to support and 
educate their children and have enough for a rainy day, and enough for old age. 
The only highly organized industry in the cotton belt is the cotton indust^. 
There is no market yet for other things. 

Q. Cotton is a casn crop?— A. It is a cash crop. 

Q. How much do you raise to the acre in Lowndes County?— A. W^have shown 
the people on our farm how you can raise a bale of cotton to the acre instead of a 
third of a bale of cotton, the average yield for the county. 

Q. By intensive farming?— A. By intensive farming and by mainly using the cot- 
ton seed as fertilizer. When it comes to com— our experiment last year was to 
show them that instead of getting 15 bushels to the acre, which is the average crop, 
they could just as well get 25 bushels. We believe very much in the effect in the 
South of the leguminous plants, beans and pease. Now that the new facts have 
been discovered, and we Know the power of these plants to put nitrogen into 
the soil, we believe very strongly in the building up of the soil through that. 
Nature in the bottoms, of course, by her overflow, keeps certain lands up. All 
the rest of the land is ** skinned." The moment our men begin to own a little 
land, a little bit of dirt as they say, they do not want that washed down and sent 
off into the Gulf of Mexico, and they begin to think also about feeding it. They 
have been taking out and putting nothing back, and now they are beginning to 
feed it and trying to feed themselves out of it. Our practical salvation there in 
agriculture is to develop just that. We must feed ourselves out of it, the land 
under our feet. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How many acres of cotton can 1 hand till, take care 
of?— A. The average fanner has about 25 acres; that means about H bales of cot- 
ton. They do not get that as an average; the average is a little lower. 

Q. That you mean to say is the total income of your small farmer?— A. Yes, 
with a little com added. 

What part does the landlord get of that?— A. Lands in our county rent all 
the way from $2 to $3 and $3.50 an acre. 

Q. Is it a cash rent?— A. It is both custom rent, or cotton rent, and cash rent. 
The cash rent is Rowing. 

Q. How much is the custom rent on the share system?— A. The share system 
has largely gone out among us. It did exist at one time to some extent, and 
involved one half. But it dropped to one- third, and the people went out of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Was it not practiced very much on the principle of one- 
third for the land and one-third for the man and one-third for the labor?— A. 
Where you furnished your own stock that would make a difference. 

Q. If the landlord furnished the machinery, he got two-thirds?— A, When he 
did, be got two- thirds, but in our county it gave away to the renting system. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do the native white people cooperate with your educa- 
tional efforts there?— A. We have, among other friends. Mr. Ohestnutt, already 
referred to, who is a very important white man for us in that county. He is not 
a rich man nor an educated man, but he is a fine type of a good American, intid- 
Hgent and honorable. He owns considerable land, and he is working with us. It 

S ows constantly more frientily. One of the pleasantest things down there is the 
ct that we get along so well with our white neighbors. From the beginning the 
gospel has been to the colored people there that the wav out for one race in that 
county is the way out for both races And one of tiie things that Mr. Chestnut! 
did that was helpful was that he emphasized that. He says, ** I, as the result of 
my experience (he had been a renter for a great part of his life), know there 1i 
no way out for the white man as a renter. I found the way out myself by buy- 
ing land. And I also believe that there is no prosperity for the white people w 
our county except as the colored people are built up, and there is no prosj^ty fo^ 
the blacks except as the whites are built up." That sentiment is growmg. 


State of Massachtuietts^ County of Suffolk: ’ ' ^ 

1 swear that the statements made by me of own knowledge in the foregoh^ 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and ihat Au 
other statements 1 believe to be true. 

Pitt DiLunaHAM 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 16th day of November, 1899, l 

[Notarial seal.] John D, Bryant, Notary Ptddfo. ^ 
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Washington, D. C., May 1899^ 

TESTIMONY OF ME. LE OEANB POWERSi 

CMef Division of Agrieulture^ U. S. Census. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m.. Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Le 
Grand Powers, of Minneapolis, Minn., appeared and testilied as follows (the topical 
plan of inouiry on agriculture being followed): 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your full fiame.— A. Le Grand 
Powers. 

Q. And your resid&uce?— A. My legal residence is Minneapolis, Minn. ; at pres- 
ent I am stopping here. 

(J. Si ate your occupation or business.— A. For the last eight years I was com- 
missioner of labor of Minnesota; at the present time 1 am one of the hve chief 
statisticians of the Census, having charge of agriculture. 

Q. Is this the first time that you have been connected with the Census Depart- 
ment?— A. Yes. 

Q. During the time you were labor statistician of Minnesota did you give much 
of your time to the subject of statistics regarding agriculture?— A. I gave a large 

g art of the statistical work of the department to that subject. In Minnesota the 
ureau of labor, unlike that of some of the States, has two functions— the en- 
forcement of laws and also the collection of statistics. So far as the statistical 
work was concerned 1 gave a large share to agriculture. 

Did that take you over the field of agriculture?— A. Certain parts of it; not 
the whole field. 

Q. You may state whether there has been an increase or decrease in the number 
employed in ^riculturaj labor in your State in the last 50 years.— A. Minnesota 
was just beginning to be settled 50 years ago. I think ixjssibly that under this 
subdivision of the plan of inquiry I might make a general statement, with your 
permission. I would say, in speaking more directly to the first two topics, “1. 
Increase or decrease in number employed in agilculturai labor in the several State* 
during the past 50 years.” “2. Comparative condition of those so engaged;” 
that in the United States, as a whole, in 50 years the agricultural jiopulauon has 
a little more than doubled. From 1850 to iSiip the population, engaged in agri- 
culture increased from substantially thirteen millions and a half to twenty-seven 
millions, and the following changes took place among the farm families : The farm 
owners, who in 18.50 constituted a little over .50 per cent of the farm families, in- 
creased until they became a little over GO per cent ; the other sections of the farm 
population that in 1850 were slaves, wage laborei-s, and tenants had decreased from 
about 48 or 49 to substantially 40 per cent of the total number of farm families. 
To the extent represented by these figures the ownership of farms had increased 
and the dependent forms of farm labor had decreased. Of these dependent forms, 
tenancy had increased very markedly and the other two had decreased to a very 
great extent. The slaves had vanished. They represented in 18.50 about 19 per 
cent of the farm families, giving them the same number to a family that was the 
average of the whites. The wage laborers that in 1850 constituted somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 16 per cent of the farm families had been increased by the 
emancipation of the slaves, but although thus increased, at the end of 40 years, in 
1890, the relative number of families engaged, for wages— that is, thebhead of the 
family engaged for wtwee— had so decrea^ that it was less than either one of 
those classes in 1860. The tenants represent, as a whole, an improvement above 
the condition of the farm laborers, from which they have risen. There is possi bly 
an exception to be made to this statement. Some of the negro farm tenants in the 
South doubtless represent a lower industrial level than the average farm-laboring 
family— farm-wage family— of the North. As showing further what that increase 
of farm ownership has b^n, I will state it in another way which will more fully 
exhibit the improvement which has taken place among the farm families, so far os 
it relates to tenure. In the history of the United States down to 1850 there had 
been settled on the farms a total population of thirteen and a half millions, and 
of the families in that popnlation substantially one-half were farm owners. The 
next 40 years saw another thirteen millions and a half added to the American popu- 
lation, or the same as from the settlement at Jamestown down to 1850 ; and out of 
that second thirteen millions and a half five out of every six families added were 
those of farm owners. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) That improvement wa^ndt due to the 
improvement of conditions of those en^ed in agriculture, bat rather to immi- 
gration and the taking up of public lands in the West under the homestead act?^ 
A. The first 150 years of this country bad seen immigration from Europe just the 
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same as the last 40 years; bat while daring that first immigration only a small 
portion of the farmers were able to become farm owners, the second one did see a 
large proportion of them rise to ownership. Of coarse, the more liberal land laws 
assisted tliese people who came here to rise. They had never been farm owners 
in Europe. They were there wage laborers. We are now, as I understand it, 
discussing whether the conditions on the farm have improved. They have 
improved. It matters not why they have improved, or how they have improved, 
providing there has been that Improvement. 1 will agree with you that one of the 
causes for that improvement has been our improved land law.s, which give the 
owner, which give the slave, which give the farm laborer a chance to rise which 
he never had at any time before 1850. As showing further this improved condi- 
tion, I will mention the fact that on the frontier to-day, even in the semiarid 
regions of the West, there is a greater percentage of the people who try to make 
homes who succeed than in central New York at the bemnning of this century. 
In the early settlement of central New York a great body of the land was taken 
up under contract. Not one-fourth of the men who thus took up land and made 
clearings ever perfected title to the same. Further, the chances of a man who is 
in debt paying off that debt on a Western farm are at least ten times Vhat they 
were in central New York at the beginning of this century. 

Speaking of 3, the effect of improved machinery on labor, I would say that the 
intr()daction of improved machinery, in my opinion, lias been an important factor 
in the elevation of labor. It has called , first, for greater intelligence on the part of 
the workingman on the farm; it has stimulated that, and it has otherwise improved 
the intellectual status of the American farmer. It has thus been one of the great 
f a(;tors in this general upward movement which we have alluded to. It is a greater 
factor for good even than the land laws, however valuable they may be. 

CJ. ( By Representative Livingston. ) Is improved machinery general throughout 
the United States upon farms, or is it local?~A. It is more fully employed, I think, 
in the central West than in any other part of the country. 

y. Is it to any extent in the South?— -A. I think it is not in the South, and I 
think that the fact that the Southern labor has not ever used that machinery is 
one of the factors that have left that section to one side of the progress that has 
come to the North. 

Q. Why is it not used in the South?— A. I should say it is largely because the 
help, the negro, is neither industrially trained nor educated in the knowledge of 
books. 

C^. To express it flatly, you mean to say that the labor in the South is not fit to 
use improved machinery?— A. I do not think it has been educated up to its use. 

You know nothing about practical agriculture in the South?— A. Nothing, 
in one sense of the word. My impressions I have given you, and they are nothing 
more than impressions, concerning the South. 

CJ. ( By Mr. North, ) Do you mean to imply that agricultural machinery, which 
is used in the West generally, is not used in the South in similar kinds of agricul- 
ture?— A. I think that quite possibly in the same lines of agriculture it may he 
used, but not to so large an extent. For example, corn raising in the South is 
more limited than in the North, and for this reason machinery, I take it, does not 
become so great a factor as it is in our Western States in corn raising. 

Q. Is it economically possible to use this machinery on small plantations?— A. 
Not all of it. 


Q. Is not that the true answer to Colonel Livingston's question?— A. That fact 
in part explains this differenye. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Are the farms in the South as large as they 
are in the North, outside of the great grain-raising country?— A, They are; but I 
understand that many of the ori^^nal lar^ plantations are now divided np into a 
great many small ones. The South used to have more large plantations than the 
North. 


Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it not true we have by 60 per oent the 
largest plantations in the South?— A. 1 think you have. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) In the prodnctiou of cereals in the South, how many 
hnshels do they raise compared with the great Northwest, where this machinery 
is used?— A. As a whole they raise much smaller crops than in the Northwest 
O. Can you give any comparison?- A. I can not 

Q. Under the present Southern cultivation, is there any need for labor-saving 
machinery?— A. I would not say no need; were has been none introduced; 1 
should say there was need of it. ^ 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it true that there are a great number of 
Southern plantations better fitted for machinery than anything you have outsidf 
of yo ur p rairies?— A. I think there are. f 

Q. Why don’t they use it?— A. 1 should lay it to the help more than anything^ 
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Our maohin^v is the creation of the thought and labor of many. It is the result 
of iJie work of countless farmers, who are the real inventors; and until you have 
educated all the people to a knowledge of mechanical science, practical and theo- 
retical, so that they can nasp the elements of the problem, tney are not in shape 
in any given section, either to introduce, or devise, or im|nove, or adjust to their 
locality the highest grade of improved machinery. That is true of any art. And 
if the Southern negro is the equal of the W^^stem farm owner, with whom is the 
center of t^ invention or introduction of this machinery, then there is a mis- 
understanding on my part. I think that he is not. Whatever his good qualities 
or his bad qualities in this inventive quality, he is not the eiiual of tlie men who 
stand close to the soil in the same relation in the North; and here is one reason 
why there has not been the introduction and application of machinery to the great 
staple of the South as there has to those of the North. 1 do not say that 
machinery can not be applied to the staples of the South. I believe that it can and 
will ultimately be so applied, but it will be onljr when the average Southern negro 
workman has attained to a mechanical education equal to that now possessed by 
the white machine-using farmer of the Northwest. When the cotton grower of 
the South has the same grade of intelligence and knowledge of mechanical prin- 
ciples as the wheat raiser of the North, you will have the same progress in 
machinery, and with that the same larger general advancement. The question is 
one of race fitness, educational, and industrial as well as book knowledge. Indus- 
trial education cuts a larger figure than any other. 1 here refer to that form of 
industrial education for which Booker Washington is agitating. 

As to cau^ of irregularity of employment : , The greatest irregularity of 
employment in the North, particularly in the Northwest, is found where the 
farmers are engaged in raising one or two staple crops to the neglect or exclusion 
of any wide system of diversified industry. They are engaged in the busy season 
in cultivating these staj^les; when that is over many become idle. There was of 
that irregularity far more in the early days of the West than there is to day, 
because the great central States of the North, where over half of our products 
are raised, are tending naturally and inevitably, though slowly, toward a diversity 
of crops that keeps the men engaged on the farms for a greater relative propor- 
tion of the year; and thus irregularity of employment, owing to this change, is 
decreasing. 

Speaking to 5, the transient labor in poor seasons, 1 will say that this is. for the 
reasons above given, decreasing. The average number of days employed in tlie 
year, 1 would say, is steadily increasing wherever the farmers are developing a 
wide system of diversified fanning. 

The tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment has many factors. 
Sometimes when we educate boys we educate them just enough to take them away 
from the farms. Our so-called agricultural colleg^ sometimes educates them in 
wrong lines. 1 think that is true of half of our agricultural schools. I am glad 
to sav that in the Minnesota ^Agricultural College they are educating the men to 
stay home. When they leave the school they are educated to a love of farming; 
they go back and become important factors for the elevation of the farmers. They 
aid in spreading abroad a knowledge of the science of agriculture, the elements of 
success. Thus the sections to which they go become doubly imbued with this 
spirit of improvement and progress. J nd^ng from the result of this school work 
in Minnesota, I think that so far as the tendency in a^cnlture to seek other 
employment needs a remedy it will be found in a ^der education of 4he farming 
neople in the science and practice of the highest agricnltnre. We need on the 
farm a wider knowledge of the factors of bnsineBs success. It is not true that any 
fool can make a success of farming under any and every condition. The widest 
success in farming is found only where there is intelligence, foresight, and energy. 
These are the elements that make success anywhere. As the fanners are edncatM 
in all these virtues and comprehend that the farm does give an opportunity for 
their exercise, any undue movement to the cities will be checked and held in 
abeyance. 

Crop sharing is the old method of tenancy as a rule in the Northern States, It 
is the most satisfacto^ method of tenancy where the tenant has only a small 
amount of capital. There is, however, a tendency at the present time, where the 
tenants are improving in general status, for them to assume the rii^ and pay a 
cash rental when our farms were worth but v^ry little, the land and the capi- 
tal invested were small, and almost any man could become a toiant. To-day, in 
sections where farm lands are valuable and the capital invested i| larm, it t^es 
a man of some wealth and some capital to become a cash tenant; and the most 
desirable tenants are those with that capital, and they prefer, os thhy harebusineBa 
aense, to take a cash rental instead of the older, pnmitiye, and lower form of a 
share of the proceeds. 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What is the general basis thrbnghont the 
country of rental by crop sharing?— A. Where a tenant furnishes the implements 
and machinery and live stock, he nsnally receives one-half of the product. If the 
man who owns the farm famishes all the stock, implements, and seed, the tenant 
only has one-third. In the latter case the tenant is a man woo has no capital and 
simply puts in bis labor. He receives a small return. It is otherwise where the 
.enant puts in the coital and seed and has his implements, horses, and tools, and 
part of the stock. He receives a larger share of the product. 

Q. (ByMr.A.L.HARRi8.) Isthetendencytotenancyincreasinginthiscountry?- 
A . That depends upon what form of tenancy you refer, to. The tenancy that 
involves large holding of land by capitalists of great wealth and a permanent 
tenant class practically never existed in this country except in New York and some 
other parts of the East. That form of tenancy came to an end in 1846 bv the adop- 
tion of the constitution of New York in that year. Up to that time there was a 
large permanent tenant class. Farms were leased for long periods of time, 100 
years, 6 generations. Tenants could not become farm owners. The system bred 
discontent, and in 1840 the question of farm tenancy became an issue in politics 
and defeated Silas Wright for governor and elected Young. A new constitution 
was adopted in New York also in 1846. That forbade leasing farm lands for more 
than 12 years. That was the beginning of the end of the permanent, fixed, tenant 
class in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Was that the bam burning period?— A. Yes; and Dela- 
ware County was declared by Governor Wright in a state of insurrection daring 
the period. In certain parts of Illinois and some other sections of onr country 
there are a few large tracts of land operated by tenants who never have a chance 
to buy the land they till. The land is owned by capitalists, who will not sell the 
same. Those places are, however, few in number. Tenancy, except in these few 
isolated places, is a step toward farm ownership. Many men are able, in the 
course or a lifetime, to accumulate enough money to own a farm free and clear. 
They seek in their old age to retire from farming. They surrender their farms to 
S' >me one first ns a tenant. That is very frequently their son or daughter or son- 
in-law or some relative, and very freciuently it is a hired man who has been with 
tiiein a series of years and whom they trust. That man takes charge of the farm, 
is a tenant for a while, and then ultimately becomes the owner. That phase of 
tenancy is larger ihan it used to be, and is increasing in every portion of the 
country. It is more markedly increasing in the West, because originally the 
farmers there were all young men. Laud was cheap and all were owners. But 
when those first settlers become old, land rises in value and all is settled, and it 
becomes necessary for the young man who wishes to rise in the world bo begin 
1 fe as a tenant. But the drift of that tenancy is upward. This you will find by 
noting the average age of the owners and tenants. In the census volume on 
Farms and Homes it is found that the farm families whose head or chief members 
were under 25 years of age are very largely tenants; of those over 45 years of age 
nine-tenths are owners. If you include men unmarried and married, owners, 
tenants, and wage laborers, you will find that the males only 25 years of age who 
are owners make up but 6 per cent of the total agricultural workers, while as you 
go down in life that per cent rises until it feomes very great. The average 
young man works as a farm laborer on his father's farm or somebody's else farm; 
his father dies; he may succeed his father on the farm; if he does not, he may 
start on some other farm as a tenant, and if ho succeeds he may buy the same; 
and it is becoming more anc^more common for him to start as a farm laborer. 

(By Representative Livingston.) Under the share system what protection 
has the landowner as to the saving and caring for his farm land?— A. The character 
of the tenant. 

Q. It depends entirely upon the character of the tenant?— A. Yes. 

Q. If a farmer looks after some other business and leaves the land in the hands 
of the crop sharer, does the land us a rule deteriorate?— A. If he is some relative 
to the man who looks after the land, its quality may be held up. If he is a stranger, 
it has about an even chance to deteriorate. About 25 or 30 years ago there was n 
tendency on the part of rich farmers to buy up adjoining farms and then leasQ 
them out to tenants, and in doing that they had to take all sorts of tenants, 
farms were so generally deteriorating that they found it to be uhprofitable, and 
they went to Belling their land; it was better for them. 

Q. Would you recommend the share system for the farmers generally all 
this country?— A. N o. Wherever the system is introduced with a view of 
a permanent tenant class, it is making a failure. There is a natural check 
upon the growth of tenancy, except where there Is a legitimate relation betwe^ 
the family, where the father is giving over to the son or someone whom he wanm 
as a successor, paving the way te an owner. The share system is a detriment W 
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the fanning interests. That is the check that exists in nature on the undue growth 
of the tenant system in this country. 

Q. How are farm laborers cared for generally? What privileges or helps do 
they get besides their wages?— A. In our section the average farm hand lives with 
the family of the employer, in the same house, boards at the same table, and is 
one of them. 

Q. Does the inarvi^ hand board there?—A. Yes, of course; but as a rule more 
married men get their homes and live in them with their families. 

Q. When that man lives by himself, is his house and garden furnished him free?— 
A. As a rule, if he works by the year or by the month. But you will note this, that 
the number of married men among the farm laborers is relatively a diminishing 
quantity. I mean tcf say that there are less than one-third the relative number of 
married men, heads of families, apart from that of their employer to-day that 
there was in 1850. 

Q. Is the tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment due to want 
of good living, as a rule?— A. Yes. 

Q, Or is it the fact that they do not want to do manual labor?— A. I would state 
the situation a little differently. Let us see some of the facts. One man to-day 
on a farm out in the West raising cereals for food can produce as much wheat or 
com on an average as ten men did in New England in 1850, A given number of 
men on the farm, as a rule, can produce as much food as twice their number could 
50 years ago. Something must be done to give the extra men employment, and 
that extra employment comes in manufacturing, transportation, and other indus- 
tries, If our agnculture had not made this improvement by which a certain 
number of men can raise far more f<K)d products than their fathers, there would 
be no possibility of supporting the life of such a great number of people us are 
engaged in tran8])ortation and manufacturing. Our progress on the farms in the 
line of increased productivity of labor renders it possible to sustain life for great 
numbers, and the progress of these others in turn helps the farmer. There comes 
a natural sort of adjustment between the life on the fanu and the life in the city, 
and this excess drifts where it can find work. 

Q. If I understand, you are willing to charp largely this tendency to seek other 
employment to the fact tliat our farmers, r)y using improved implements and 
machinery, are thereby displacing band labor?— A. To a certain amount. 

Q. Is it true that in the rural sections the poorer facilities for education, getting 
the newspapers, daily mail, and all those thirigs have anything to do with this 
tendency to herd in the cities?— A. With some people. 

Q. As a rule are farmers living from their farms as well as people of other pro- 
fessions and callings?— A. That would depend more upon the farmer than on the 
classes, I know farmers that live better than the average lawyers do. 

O. Do those engaged in farming, generally, get as good a living as those in other 
callings, those in transportation and manufaclnring, and lawyers or isditicians?— 
A. I will say that I would not want to live as some farmers do in some sections. 
Let us make a comparative statement and seeJiow we ought to answer that (jnes- 
tion. If you speak of the uneducated larmer, the farmer without any culture of 
any kind, one who is only capable of doing the hardest manual work, it is unfair 
to compare his style of life with that of the educated mechanic in cities, becanse 
the educated mechanic represents a higher standard; but if you compare him with 
the uneducated week or day laborer in the city, I should say that their living is 
substantially the same. The man in the city gains certain things and loses certein 
others. 

Q. Do the ordinary farmers drees as well and live as well and furnish their 
houses as welhand pay as much to the preacher and school teacher as the other 
classes?— A. I should say yes, for any given section in which the fanners, say in 
the North, are selected, for example. I should say even in the South that the ^)or 
negro who works on the farm, representing a certain stage of natural develop- 
ment, will give H8 much to the preacher, lor nxamnle, as the same man would if 
in the city. That I know is true in the North; ana he will have ns good clothes 
in the North, assuredly; and he will buy as good papers and as many of them. 

Q. The a^coltorista all over this country claim tnat they are not doing aj well 
as other caflings or professions?— A. 1 do believe that onr fanners are not as well 
off ns some ci^ people, the men who represent a t 3 rpe of life above them. It is 
another thing wnen you compare them with the mechanics and laborers in the 
city of the same edncation, training, and tbongbt^the ability to enjoy and use. 
Yon will find in the older sections of Minnesota as many pianos among the 
farmers as yon will among the same grade of mechanics. 1^n %ill find more 
daily papers among the mechanics than among the fanners, owing to thf) question 
of mails. When yon go on to the mere frontier, out to the new section, say the 
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Bed Biver Valley or the newer countie^ yon will not find so many pianos and 
organs, fine dresses and fine wagons. Wh^? Because those men are beginning 
life, and they are doing that which the ambitions mechanio who is wise etiongh to 
forestall a little of the present to gain the future will do. They go without some 
of these things for the time being. 1 would not want to say that the farmers on 
the frontier in sod houses have ali these things, because th^ do not. 

There are more mortgages foreclosed in the East than in the West, three times 
over. I am frank to say that the question of debt is probably in certain portions 
of New York and New England ten times as great as in the Western and South- 
western States. The East is suffering very much from the competit on of the West 
in the production of certain great staples, and that competition is bound to be felt 
more severely in the future than it is to-day, for the West has only begun to bring 
that competition to bear. 

Q. What portion of farm products enters into our export8?--A. Very large, 
directly and indirectly. If you take agriculture in its primary and secondary 
stages, as meat products and fiour, etc., it makes up very much the larger share; 
80 or 90 per cent. 

Q. How and where are the prices of our foreign exports fixed?— A. Very largely 
in Europe; competition of the world; the world market; wherever you may make 
it center. 

Q. When the people who produce 90 per cent of our exports are thrown on the 
mercy of foreign markets to fix their prices, is it not likely that they will be skinned, 
especially where the question of competition in the manufacture of raw material 
enters largely info the whole question, and is not that one of the great troubles of 
the farmers of this country?— A. I would say yes and no. Now, let me illustrate 
where I say yes and where no. I may be wrong, but I give you nay idea: The 
farmers in 31innesota, who raise millions of bushels and who determine the price 
of wheat, are not suffering as the farmers in New York, who raise but a little. 
The farmers in Iowa are not suffering, where they are raising great cmantities of 
corn and beef and pork, as much as the farmer in Maine, New Hampshire, or Ver- 
mont, where they are raising a little. The man in the West, who is absolutely 
dominating the market, is not suffering, but the man is suffering in the East who 
is seeking to produce farm products in competition with the man who dominates 
the market. 

Q. I understand you to say that the prices of our farm products are fixed in 
foreign markets on account of the competition of the outside world with our pro- 
ducers?— A. I would state that in this way: 'ihe markets of the world have their 
prices fixed by the competition of America. The markets of the world are domi- 
nated by the product of the American farm under its most favorable conditions. 

C^. why does not Chicago or New York fix the price of wheat to the world?— A. 
They do more to do it than any other section. 

CJ. How is it wheat is priced in Liverpool?— A. You can state the matter in 
many ways. The price on the farm is the price in Liverpool, in any great market, 
minus the price or sending it there; but the product that is raised here in this 
countr^r and the conditions under which it is produced will determine the price at 
which it is sold over there. I am now siieaking of general conditions, to which 
there are exceptions. Then there may be a crop failure in Europe; that is one of 
the factors anecting the world; it raises the world's demand, and there is a time 
when the world s demand affects the price in the United States; but if you take a 
series of years, the price of wheat in the world is determined by the price at which 
it can 1 e produced in the cheapest place. That is a fundamental law in political 
econo^’. 

Q. Wuat is it that gives foreign markets the power and control over foreign 
products in this country?- A. They do not have that power. Foreign production 
and consumption unite with home production and consumption in fixing the prices 
of air products. That is all. For any given product of the farm or shop the 
highest price is found where the people buy the most and produce the least; that 
for wheat is Liverpool; for iron is Asia and Africa. Liverpool does not fix the 
price of wheat or cotton any more than Africa fixes that of iron and steel. All 
prices are established in one way. 1 will give a concrete case: Here are a thousand 
men working in the production of any anicle, as wheat or pig iron; each one of 
that thousand exerts a certain influence; you take one of them out and you lessen 
by one-thousandth the factors intervening there; you cut it down to one-half, and 
you have one-half* If Europe and the world represent one-half and America 
one-half of the prodncing power, then they each have one-half of the influence ii 
the determination of the price; and they always have it; they are enUtled to 
have it, 

Q. (By Mr. Kbnnbdy,) Is it true that the markets of Europe, to which we send 
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oar maanfactared prodncts, have as mnoh inflaence in fixing the prices of lUee 
numofactored prodacts as l^e markets to which oar great cereids go have in fix* 
ing the prices of cereals?~-A. I should say^elatively, yes; the same conditions 
apply to both manufactnrers and farmers, ilie farmer who & so situated that he 
can produce large quantities of grain cheaper than the rest of the world fixes the 
price for the rest ot tiie world, mthin certain limits; that is, he does more to fix 
it Uian any other single individual. The men who can use Minnesota iron ore, 
which is produced under conditions the cheapest, and can make use of modern 
machinery, have more to do in fixing the price of steel in the world than any other 
equal number of men, although even their prices and the pnces of the world are 
determined by the number of other men who are engaged and the conditions under 
which they are working. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have the manufacturer and the miner the 
same competition in foreign markets to face and meet that the farmer has?— A. 
With limitation. Let me see what that limitation is: In sa far as our manufac- 
turer finds a sale for his products in this country, and he is producing an article 
which is not produced in sufficient q^ntity to even quite supply the home demand, 
and the excess comes from the Old World, and he is protect^ with an item of tariff 
or import tax, then his price is not wholly fixed by the markets of the world. 
That manufacturer has a margin of advantage, tem^rarily or permanently. 

Q. They meet the same competition, independent of the question of protection; 
they would have to meet it if tney did not have that margin?— A. Yes. 

Q. What Oovemment protection or aid is given, either directly or indirectly, to 
the farmer of this country?— A. Protection in the sense of the manufacturer’s pro- 
tection— I know of none. 

Q. Then you are willing to say they stand at odds, and the other industries have 
the advantage of them in that particular; that by the tariff of this country other 
industries are protected-directly, while the farmers are not even protected indi- 
rectly?— A. In so far as our tara system develops home markets and thus brings 
people into our country in these other industries, to that degree it is an indirect 
protection, and that indirect protection is a margin in its total and final effects, in 
my opinion^ as great as the other. That, of course, is only my individual opinion, 
Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do^ that remark apply with eijual force, 
whether the native operator, called so, is idle or employed in manufactures? Ton 
mean, so far as it employs him?— A. In so far as it gives emplo 3 rment to the people 
in this country. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You admit this protection to manufac- 
turers’ products is an advantage that they have as a class, directly by the Govern- 
ment, over the farmer?— A. 1 do not admit it in that sense, because I believe that 
the farmer, without protection’s hand, would feel this world competition under 
conditions very much worse than he does to-day. 

If the farmers’ products meet the competition of the world in foreign 
markets, and the manufacturers’ products meet the same competition in forei^ 
markets of the world, if the Government undertakes to help one in any way 
ought it not to help the other, both being situated in certain cases alike.— A. 
Certainly. 

Q. Has she done it?— A. 1 do not know why it haa not, because the tariff cuts 
absolutely no figure. We have to-day, to catch certain of the voters, a nominal 
tariff on certain ag^cultural products brought here from other countries. That 
tariff may affect prices a little on the border, just a trifle, but in t^e markets of 
the United States, on all the farms of the Unit^ States, the prices are not affected 
a hair’s breadth. It is the same as with the tariff on steel rails. Nominally you 
have protected the manufacturer of steel rails and steel billets; absolutely the 
tariff is of as little consequence today, when your steel rails and steel billets and 
bridge timbers and locomotives go to the Soudan, as your tariff upon farm prod- 
ucts in Georgia. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that the fanners have been hammering at the 
doors of our national legislature for an export duty to meet this trouble?-- A. I 
understand that is true. 

Q. They say thev ought to have an export duty on their productsso as to balance 
against the odds theGovemment has placed them in; what do you say about it?— 
A. I do not believe in it. 

Q. You do not think that would remedy it?— A. No; you would have out of 
suon a bounty no benefit at all to the farmer. ^It would be the same as in Ger- 
many in the matter of the sugar bounty. The English farmer, as the result of the 
German bounty, is able to feed his hogs raw German sugar as^e of the cheapest 
aiticles he can give them; and he does that at the expense of toe German tax- 
payer. The sys^ of bounties in Germany has simply raised the price of sugar 
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to im consumer in (itormany, and thus lessens the amount that is consumed in 
Germany. If Germany would take away all bounties on sugar the common people 
then could and would consume more sugar, and they would thus make a market 
for as much sugar of their own in twenty years as they have built up by their 
export duties. 

Q. If this country would take off import duties on sugar, would not the mass of 
the people use more sugar and get it cheaperV—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it a fact that the export duty on sugar in Germany 
has influenced the building up of that industry in Germany?— A. What Germany 
has done by fostering its technical schools, what it has done in the scientific develop- 
ment of the principles underlying the sugar industry, has been the ^eat factor. 

1 do not believe the bounty has played as great a part as that scientific study that 
has been fostered by the German Government; and here we come right to the key 
of many of these things, so far as legislation is concerned. The great work of 
Germany, a monumental work of benefit to the German farmers, is found in its 
agricultural schools and experiment stations; it was the bringing out of all the 
possibilities of the soil in different sections. Germany has led the world in 
these things. And Germany has favored the fanners and has helped the farmem, 
and has benefited them infinitely more in that way than she has by her export 
bounty. The agricultural expenment stations of this country, which show the 
people what is possible out of agriculture in their States, have done most for the 
farmers. I think Minnesota has been one of those. The farmers were changing 
from an almost exclusive (jultivation of wheat as a single crop industry to a diver- 
sified system of agriculture. W hile this change was taking place the agricultural 
college and experiment station was finding out what was the system of diversified 
farming best suited, not to the State as a whole, but for each individual section— 
for we have a great State, and the system of diversified farming in southern Min- 
nesota is not suited for the north. That work has been of great value to the 
farmers. I think 1 can say the Minnesota Agricultural College has done more 
along that particular line tnan any similar institution of the Eastern States. I go 
back into my own old home in New York. I tell my farmer friends there that 
their f armin g industry has been revolutionized by the W est , and that if they attempt 
to compete with it they will bo ruined. They must find a new system of crope 
suited to the changed situation. But the State ought to take the lead, and by 
liberal expenditure, wisely managed, ascertain what new agricultural industries 
ought to be established in their section which will givethem as much profit as the 
farmers in the newer States. 1 do not think that any of our Eastern States are 
doing enough practical work in that line. It is a tremendous problem, recjuiring 
the greatest intelligence, in my mind, to adjust methods of agriculture in all parts 
of the land to the new conditions following the introduction of cheap methom of 
farming in the West, and cheap means of transportation from the West to the 
seaboard. Farming is a great industry, the greatest in the world. To adjust it to 
the new conditions the schoolmaster must considered more valuable than the 
lawmaker, and the lawmaker only valuable as he can set in place the schoolmaster. 
So far as legislation is concerned this is the conclusion to which I come. And in 
the Eastern States— New York, my old home; I speak of it because I know it 
more fully— they are spending a great amount of money lor agriculture, but they 
are not coming down in a practical tangible way to ascertain what the farmers can 
do that will not bring them in competition with these Western farmers, where 
those Western farmers are working under conditions that will make them masters 
of the market. I believe it is the same, to a great extent, with the farmers of the 
South. I have been preaching that as a bobby. If I have a hobby at all, it is that 
this nation, in its Congress, is not doing in that matter what it ought to do in the 
practical working out for the older sections of the nation the methods of agri- 
culture, the crops that are suited to enable the farmer in those sections to meet 
this Western competition. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You have given the main study of your life, 

I take it, to these problems. W ould you be prepared to advise the farmers of New 
York as to what to do?— A. No, I would not know enough about it;, and let me 
say that I want to avoid any pretense that I have given this the main study of my 
life. It has been, even in the last S years, only incidental to certain sociolo^oal 
studies. It is only incidental to what 1 consider my main work, the general looldng 
after the labor interests of the State of Minnesota. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the condition of the dairy industry of the 
State of New York to-day compared with what it was 80 years ago?— A. Almost 
mined by Western competition. 

Q. Is anything done about stock farms and cattle raising in New YoTk?— A, Not ' 
to the extent it used to be. t 
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Q. Have yon e7er noticed, in the exports from the State of New York of cheese 
and butter, what the production of tne State was in comparison to any Western 
State?<~A. New York nas a tremendous dairy interest; it has held its own, and 
increased somewhat its amount of goods, but the profit has vanished. That is 
what 1 thought you meant when 1 spoke of ** ruin.” I did not mean to say the 
dairy interest had been wiped out, bemuse it has not. 

Q. Independent of supplying the State of New York there with the dairy 
Piquets, Its export trade is quite large?— A. Yes. 

' Q. Do you think that a farmer in the State of New York, on an ordinarily good 
farm, a farm that has been opened for 70 or 80 or 100 y^rs, can not make ns 
much off his farm nqw as he could 40 years ago?— A. He can not make the money; 
and in the country where I was brought up the average price of farm land is a 
little less than half what it was in 1870. 

Q. Under the new conditions of the farm in the State of New York, having no 
relation to the selling price of the farm, is not the New York farmer reaping as 
mnch from his land now as he did 20 years ago, say in 1880, when the readjust- 
ment of values was made in this country?— A. I question whether he is doing as 
well as 20 years ago. 

Q, Considering the crops that we raised in New York 25 and 20 years ago, and 
the selling price of those crops, and the dairy product and the cattle raising that 
we have now, do you think there is more money raised off a New York farm now 
than was then?— A. The farmer turns off as much money, but he is ex{)ending 
more money in connection with his farm. 

Q. I mean first profits; 1 know his expenses are larger.--A. If you will say first 
profits, I will have to say less profits; tor the dairy farmer that I knew in New 
York 25 years ago was buying but very little feed away from his farm; to-day ho 
is buying large quantities of shorts from the West and also more or less corn from 
the West. After he has bought that corn and other feed and he deducts that, 
together with any artificial fertilizers he may buy, the extra sums that he thus 
ei^nds, deducted from the total sums received, will give him, in my opinion, a 
slightly smaller amount. 

Q. Does the New York owner of the farm and the New York tenant of the 
farm live as well now as they did 15 yea^s ago?— A. Live better. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You spoke of tenant farmers of 20 years 
of age and under. 1 do not understand that. There is not a State in the 
Union in which a boy can make a contract to become a farmer under 21.— A. That 
is true, bat there are a great many cases where a father dies and leaves an estate 
to his widow and a young son manages it. You will find a great many cases 
where a boy reports himself as mana^ng the farm even though he is under 21. 

Q. He is not a tenant farmer?— A. He is put down in this census ns managing 
the farm. On the family schedule ne puts himself as the head of the family. 

Q. Tenants under 21 are usually boys who are agents for their mothers?— A. 
Yes, under 21. But if I made a statement about farmers under 21 I misspoke my- 
self; I should have said under 25. 

Q. 1 understand the inference from your statement to be this simply, that the 
only tenant who will keep the farm in condition is the one who anticipates becom- 
ing the owner?— A. Probably, yes. 

You stated there were fewer married men now on farms than formerly; I 
believe no one asked you the reason for that.— A. I used the words ‘‘married 
men” to represent a family, where the bead of the family was a married man or 
any way supported as the head of the family; for example, we had formerly a 
great many families, father and sons, who worked for wages on faims and died 
working for warn. To-day the average man when he starts in life has a chance 
of dying something besides a wage earner. I speak of the married man, not 
meaning anything of marriage but simply to represent the unit that we call in 
life a home and family. The number ox families the head of which is a married 
man was what 1 was speaking of; those arc decreasing where they work for 
wages. 

O. To what do you attribute the decrease in the number of the men who come 
under that classification of married men from farm laborers, or is that covered by 
your statement that they find better emplopaent?— A, Let us put it in another 
way. There is a certain number of people leaving the farm owing to this cause 
alr^y referred to. There is just the same chance for the man who is owner to 
leave the farm and make something as there is for the laborer. In this exodus 
from the farm to the town there will he a larger proportion of farm owners than of 
farm laborers. They all have a little mon^ ana are in better sluipl to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of the city. Notwithstanding this met the natural 
action and interaction of the forces on the farms in this country is such that the 
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owners and tenants increase, the number of the laborers decreases, and the wages 
of the laborers increase. There is on our farms a greater opportunity for men to 
rise than there ever was. The movement to the city is no new thing. That move- 
ment has been going bn for centnries, and will continue to go on. It is the salva- 
tion of the cities. Note the men who 50 or 60 years ago thus left the farm. They 


o thus left the farm. They 
are such men as our ^eat jurist, J ustice Field', and his brother Henry, and multi- 
tudes like them— all farmers’ sons. They go to the city and make the backbone of 
our republic. They come out of the farm-owning class rather than the laboriz^ 
class. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it not true that the bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, the leading men in all pursuits, in every city in the United States, were 
originally farmers?— A. Very largely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) We have, as I understand, among the farm laborers 
two classes, one the heads of homes and one which is not?— A. Yes. 

Q. I understand from your statement that that part of the farm laborers known 
as the heads of families is decreasing in numljer?— A. Yes. 

Q, And the question asked by Mr. Gardner is. Why is that class decreasing in 
number as compared to the class not the heads of families?— A. I did not catch 
that. I see the point. The great mass of our unmarried fann laborers are young 
people. They are the sons of farm owners, of farm tenants, and also the chil- 
dren of laboring farm families, and a very great proportion are under 25 years of 
age. As I mentioned before, the average man does not marry until 22, 25, or 24. 
If you should take 25 you would find that the average man under 25 is an unmar- 
ried man. The young man starts in life on the farm as a laborer and he becomes 
something else. One- half of them, when they get married, will work out with 
their wives and board in their employers’ families. I recall a farmer in New York 
who came over here from England at about 17 years of age and worked until he 
was about 21 years of age as a farm laborer. His wife came from another section 
of the 0-d World. She worked as a servant on a farm until they were married; 
then they worked 2 or 3 years as man and wife on a farm, and finally took a farm 
as tenant, and later purchased a farm, and by the time he was 40 years old he had 
paid for a fanu worth $5,000. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Are these young unmaiTied men on the 
Western farms the men who work the amculturai machinery that the laborers in 
other sections lack the education to work.-'— A. The great mass of our farm iabor- 
eia, so called, are the children of the very men for whom they are working. 

Q, They get the mechanical education necessary for the operation of that 
machinery on the farm?— A. On the farm. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) They have no indnstrialedncation, have 
they, particnlarly?— A. Excepting as they have boon taught on the farm. 


they, particularly?— A. Ex^tin^ as they have boon taught on the farm. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris. ) W^hat is the character of the foreigners who go on the 
farms?— A. They have been largely men who have been employed in ^rope as 
agricnltnral laborers. They have come largely from Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Great Britain. There have been a few from Bohemia, settling in certain portions. 
The agricultural immigration has been largely of the nationalities mentioned. 
The exact percentage of literacy is probably not far from that of the peoble of the 
North, taking the ^eat body of this immigration that has settled [on toe farms. 
The immigration from Scandinavia has a larger percentage of people who can 
read and write their language than probably tlie native population, all told,'^ltf 
almost any State in the Union. They can all read and write. The German immi- 
gration proper is a little short of that, and then when yon pass from German to 
Bohemian it is quite a little le&s. Of the literacy of the French Canadian who 
has come into some poriions of the West as well as in New England I can not 
speak, but the general intelligence of all has been such as to elevate rather than 
depress the general tendency of onr Western and Northern agricultnre. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) The immigrants who go on the farms are the best that 
come to this country?— A. I should say they are very largely the best. Many Irish 
have gone onto the farms, the best educated among the Irish. The Irish repre- 
sent of these three great types the least degree of average education when they 
come to the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it not true that the best educated of the Irish come 
from the cities, like Dublin?- A. I can not say how that is. There is a certain 
ignorant class that drifts into the cities here. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is it not your impression that your state** 
ment that the educated, better Irish go to the country ought to be emraasized?— 
A. When I met the Irish in the country, as I did in my bo^ood days in New York, 
I always looked upon them as. the most desirable people. When 1 met oer^n 
other types which I saw in the cities around low saloons, I never fdl in love wl£ 
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them. I never saw any of that drinking element on the farms of New York where 
I was raised. 

Q. I meant more particnlarly the latter period.— A. Well, 1 think it would be 
wise to emphasize the fact that the more educated foreign population drift to the 
farm until you come above a certain level, where they come to the city again. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is it a fact that the immigrants who go onto the Western 
farms come from European farms or from European cities?— A. I think they were 
very largely iarmers at home, so far as my knowledge goes. I do not recollect a 
single man on a farm that 1 ever met that came from the city onto the farm. I 
have found people who settled in these cities that came front the farms, but 1 have 
not found anv in the country that came from the city. Of course there is no 
question but that there are some. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do these foreigners settle in colonies in that part of 
the West?— A. We have both, colonies and scattered. 

Q. In the case of the use of foreign languages, do they still maintain the foreign 
lanpiage in the colony?— A. The Germans do, especially when they are settled 
under some semireligious auspices. The Scandinavians everywhere" seek to put 
their language behind them. 

Q. Is all public education in the State of Minnesota in the English language?— 
A. Yes— no. Everything is in the hands of the local authorities. When 1 say yes 
and no, both of them would apply to some of these colonies. You may find some 
of these colonies where a portion of the day is devoted to the teaching of the old 
language. You will not find that among Scandinavians in the public schools, but 
)"ou will find some Germans Avhere they will insist upon devoting a part of the 
day to a study of the German language. 

Q. Have you free text-books?— A. We have a free text-book law, but the applica- 
tion of that law is left optional with the various districts. It has been adopted in 
a little more than half the State. I may mention in passing, that by the adoption 
of that law, the supenntendent of public instruction figures that there has been a 
material advance in the average attendance per year of the several pupils. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect, if any, does immigration have upon 
American agriculture; that is, whether it is for the better or worse?— A. I would 
not want to express a very decided opinion. The examination that I made in 
Minnesota, relating to the average progi’ess that had been made by several ele- 
ments, American born and foreign born, so far as it goes to show anything, would 
indicate that the American-bom fanner is able, on the farms of Minnesota, to 
make a slightly greater amount of progress than is the foreign born. It takes 
some time for a man to adapt hims If to the changed conditions under which be 
must work to make success, a.s agriculture is different in this country from what 
it is in Europe, and if a man from Europe could ( ome In re, where we know the 
conditions are different, and make the same progress, it would argue very much 
against our American population, but the data which are found in my report, sum* 
marized, show the American makes some slightly CTeatnr progress in the accumu- 
lation of money, although the popular idea fe to the contrary. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Did the people of northern Europe who 'settled in most 
communities of the Northwest become producers there before there was a demand 
in the market for the surplus products?— A. Both the foreign immigrants an<l the 
native people moved to the West in recent years and in the past time before there 
were markets. The first great motive that existed in the past and exists to-day, 
causing the immigrants to move, is that of obtaining a home. Onr .fathers went 
into New England to get a home primarily, and not to sell on the market. Onr 
fathers moved from New England out into the great West, and the man who comes 
here from Europe comes primarily impelled by the same motive, to get a home, 
and that, it must be remembered, is the ruling motive rather than that of markets. 
The people have made homes ahead of markets. But the creation of markets has 
given a tremendous stimulus to this immigration movement. This is true in the 
new Northwest, and I presume it is the same in the great Southwest, in Texas. 
The families going into Illinois years ago had a long hard siege setting their homes, 
simply because there were no markets. Thev got their homes, but their living was 
very primitive, because they were getting a home. Now the whole thing has been 
revolutionized by the building of our railroads and other transportation facilities 
ahead of the population; men now get homes mainly where there are markets 
provided by these railroads. Immigration is there moving idong somewhat differ- 
ent lines from what It once did, but we must remember that from the first setUe- 
ment of the country the acquisition of a home and not the market has bm the 
primiury impelling force. » * 

^ Q. Then you believe that their overproduction and their surplus products have 
not brought any real injuries to the communities of the Central West and of the 
East?— A. The amount of their products is the determining factor in flidng prioes» 
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and with oheap tran^rtation those products have unfavorably affected the 
farmers in the East, ihave no question about it. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) If the first white man had not ^et crossed 
the Mississippi, and our population was massed east of it, the probabilities are we 
could pay double?— A. I wouldn’t want to state it in that way. In 1870-1874 1 was 
in Iowa, at the beginning of the agitation of these farm questions. At that time 
it cost from 1 to 3 bushels of wheat, according to the price in any given year, to 
take 1 bushel to Liverpool, to the markers of the world. The farm problem was 
the elimination of that share of the product of the soil that went to the middle- 
man. That share has been constantly reduced until to-day it takes only a little 
more than a half a bushel of wheat to take a bushel from Iowa to the Liverpool 
market. Now, the farmer reasoned in 1870 in this way: We want to eliminate 
that middleman, and we ouglit to have one-half of the benefit of that elimination 
and the man in Liverpool the other half. That was the way the farmer reasoned 
in 1870, and in one sense he w as correct. The farmer has not found his gains, 
however, where he expected them. He thought that the price of wheat in Iowa 
would receive an advance eijual to one-half of the change in the cost of transpor- 
totion. It did not. The xirice of wheat is substantially that which it was in 
those days; no more, no less. The average in gold is substantially what it was in 
1870-1875. It would not do to take any one year to make that price; but, taking 
that producing section as a whole, the price is substantially what it was then. ^ 
far as the price of wheat is concerned, the Western farmer has gained nothing by 
the elimination of the middleman. His gain is found elsewhere. It is found in 
the decreased cost of the goods which he purchased. The purchaser of any article 
■will always get the benefit of any changes in its manufacture, transportation, or 
handling. The producer absolutely never gets any of it. That is true of manu- 
factories and it is true of agriculture. The farmer in the far West receives this 
old price for his wheat, and buys all his purchases at reduced prices. This latter 
gain is very great. In this way he receives his share of the reduced cost of manu- 
facture and of transportation. The extent of this gain may be noted from these 
facts: A reaper that was not a self-binder in 1870 cost about $850 to $400, the first 
reapers of that kind. A man now buys a self-binder that is far more effective in 
its relative functions for $125. He can buy a better plow for $12 than he could 
then for $38, and so on with the rest of the machines, and so on with all other 
articles that he purchases. 

Q. In stating the general principle to be that the reduced cost in transportation 
ana handling always goes to the purchaser, and giving that as the reason why the 
farmer did not realize his expectations in the actual increase of price of wheat, 
are not you entirely eliminating the law of supply and demand? In other words, is 
it not true that just at the time that the middleman was being eliminated here, and 
the cost of transportation l)eing reduced, and all that, that Russia, Argentina, and 
India were getting into the Liverpool market with wheat; and would not that of 
itself have been sufficient cause for farmers failing to realize expectations—that 
added competition in the market which he was reaching?— A. Yes, and no. The 
existence of vast wheat fields in the Northwest, with cheap transportation, if there 
had been no other factor, would have produced the changes iiotm under the law 
of supply and demand, even if there had been no such growth in Argentina and 
Russia, and the demand in Europe had remained the same as now. I mean to say 
that the law of supply and demand would have furnished a source of supply for 
all of that product in the United States vnthout that, and keep the price where 
it is. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) Development had not taken place in one locality, but 
had progressed in another?— A. That is it exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Do you accept Mr. Atkinson's statement that the produc- 
tive capacity of wheat in this country is able to meet all demands of the world for 
the next 50 or 100 years?— A. It depends upon how you state that proposition. 

Q, Have you read those articles?— A. Yes; I have read ttie articles referred to. 
It is more or less hypothetical; and as you change the terms of every quesHo^ou 
would have to change the answer very largely. He makes the proposition, Wnat 
would be the production of wheat in the United States if you could keep the price 
of wheat at a dollar a bushel in Liverpool? I say the amount of wheat that would 
be produced at that figure in this country could hardly bo calculated. 

Q. It is immeasurable, what we are capable of producing? — A. It is immeasur- 
able, and at that price it is hard to estimate what will be realized either in wheat 
or any other staple in this country in the next 60 years. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Hypothetloally, if we raised so much wheat 
at the exMnse of other crops, what would happen?— A. We would be importing 
lots of other things in agriculture from our semitropical neighbors. 
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Q. Tbj Laud Office reports that about all of the agricultural lands of the United 
States are taken up; that is, exhausted, as thev put it. Is there an^ considerable 
amount of that land that is not reduced to cultivation?— A. Tiiere is quite a larw 
amount of railroad lands that have never yet been settled. There are some lands 
still owned by some of the States, like Minnesota school lands and other lands, 
that have never been settled. There are in Minnesota large bodies of pine lands 
that will ultimately, when cleared off, be made available and make good farms. 

Q. Have you an idea of the proportions of them, and the amount already culti- 
vated?— A. 1 would not want to make any definite statements. I will say this in 
general: There is a larger amount of land that is possible foif cultivation and set* 
Qement than our pessimists, the dark-viewed philosophers, can agree or can even 
imagine. There is les^ tlian some of our most hopeful people would think were 
possible in this country. I would make it between these. I would not want to 
attempt any definite statement. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) In a general way, the agricultural possibilities of the 
country are still very far from completely developed?— A. You are correct. In 
that connection I want to call attention to the possibilities of irrigation. 1 do not 
think that wo have begun a .i a nation to wake up to the possibilities that lie before 
this country as the result of a proper irrigation system, and when that is consid- 
ered 1 think there will be as large an extension in the next 25 years as in the 
last 25. 

Q. From an economical view, do you favor these pending bills in Congress?— A. 
I have not studied them enough to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know whether, where they have been tried in 
the West, they have been a great success?— A. Irrigation must be judged very 
largely by what has been done in other nations. Further, no great development 
of irrigation will take place in the far West until- markets are developed for the 
produce, or methods are found for getting it cheaply to the markets, or crops can 
be raised in that section that will readily find a local market. Y ou can not greatly 
extend the border of c»ur civilization in agriculture much faster than you can 
develop the methods of transportation or find a local market lor the products. 
The center for the cultivation of wheat since 1870 has moved 250 miles to the 
West and Northwest. That could not have been done had not the cost of trans- 
portation been such that the farmer could have a margin of profit at a point 250 
miles farther away, and still get a price as large as he was getting on the whole 
at that other time. 


Q. ( By Mr. Phillips. ) Do you think when irrigation is obtained on a lar^ scale 
that persons can get homes on these irrigated lands as they have where irrigation 
did not prevail, or before it came in?— A. They will have their tenure somewhat 
different, because that tenure will have to Ije subject to whatever system of irrigi^ 
tion is found best suited to this country. But, as 1 say, development of that irri- 
gation will have to wait, not alone upon the mechanical or engineering problems 
of that irrigation, but also for the question of transportation. It costs too much 
for a poor man to make a home on that land until there is a market for Jiis products^ 
Up in the mountainous rewons of Montana and Colorado you will now find irri- 
• gation on a small scale. The people there are raising by means of irrigation a 
small amount of crops, for which they find a ready market in their own States 
among the mine workers and the like. That crop raising by irrigation can not be 
extended any faster than the mining and allied industries are developed. At 
present there is a profit in this crop raising by irrigation in these sections. The 
price at which they sell their products is a price equal to the selling price of these 
articles in Minnesota, in Kansas, or Nebraska, plus the cost of transporting them 
to these mine centers. But that profit would cease if you take from that price in 
Montana and Colorado twice the cost of transportiDg the things raised from these 
States to Kansas City or Minneapolis, and that is what would take place if those 
sections changed from importing to exporting farm products. Successful and 
profitable agncnltnre by irrigation in Montana and Colorado at present is largely 
fixed by population there. If these States can develop a market for fruits, or any- 
thing that may be grown which will bear long transportation to the East, then you 
may have successful farminjjf on a large scale there; otherwise not. T^t market 
will come in time; I believe it will come in the next 25 or 80 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What suggestion have you to make in regard to 
restrictions of immigration?— A. Nothing, excepting edncational, possibly, and 
moral character. ^ 

Q. As to the sufficiency of public school facilities in the Northwest?— A. I think 
th^ are the best of any part of the United States. ^ 

$ (By Mr. North.) Have you compulsory education laws In Minnesota?-^ 
« A. We have, but they are not very much observed; that is, the compulsory f^ure 
of it is not enforced. 
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Q. It is not necessary to enforce it?— A. Well, 1 will not say that; there is need 
of Its enforcement in certain exceptional cases. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) W^t have yon to say in regard to the adaptation 
of the public school curriculum for the needs of the agricultural people?— A. I 
think it is improving rather than growing worse. You can always find fault with 
anything. 

Q. Now, the question of technical education: you touched upon that this 
morning; have you not something further to say in regard to that?— A. The basis 
of technical education, so far as it relates to agricmture, must be among the 
farmers themselves, and it will begin by developing among the farmers, m all 
possible ways, a knowledge of the better methods of amculture. I might mention 
what President Hill of the Great Northern does: He brings down every year from 
every county along his road in Minnesota, and sometimes over in Dakota, two from 
every township, free, to the State Agricultural School at Minneapolis. He brings 
them down, transportation free, to stay 8 days in the city, with the understanding 
that they shall spend 1 day at the A^cultuial School and experiment station; 
and he explains that his profit and the profit of his road can alone come from the 
added prosperity of the farmer, and that can come only by a higher knowledge of 
agriculture and improved methods of farming among the farmers; and hence he 
has brought for several years what is equivalent to 10 train loads of people per 
annum a distance of from 150 to 300 mil^. He says it is not philanthropy — it is 
business. It is the best way of adding to the profits of his road. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) They can not learn much in two days.— A. They get an 
insight. They can not learn everything in one day. A great many of these men 
will be interested in sending their Ixiys and girls there. The girls go through the 
practical work of learning the dairying in all its improved methods. The boys 
are taught everything about feeding cattle and raising crops, and how to maxe 
the almighty dollar on the farm. 

Q. The a^icultural college is doing a great deal of work, then?— A. Yes; and 
that work is strengthened by other educational forces and by the action of the 
business men. Another educational factor in that community is the farming 
implement. One factor, in the cost ol the old reaper when it was $400, was the 
schoolmaster. With every instrument that was sold at that time had to go a 
man who taught the people how to use it That man had to spend, on an average, 
10 days with every farmer who bought a re^r. That man had to be a skilled 
mechanic, who was a high-priced workman. Tnere were his expenses, hissalary, 
and the interest on the money invested. These together made at feast about $100 to 
a first-class reaper. That was the fee which the farmers of this nation had to pay 
to be taught how to set up and operate a reaper. Now, when yon have educated 
a great many 1 armers in this way they in turn become schoolmasters. They teach 
the other farmer. With every implement sold in 1870, a man had to go from the 
factory to set it up. There was not an implement dealer who knew howto set it 
up. Now all that expense is eliminated, since you have got the people educated. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar. ) Was not the former custom to charge the farmer wito 
the cost of the expert mechanic and everything that went into the cost? It is 
another illustration of the principle that everything that is involved in the cost of 
an article has to be paid by the purchaser, and if you eliminate anything it goel 
to the man who buys it?— A. Yes ; same as in wheat. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Can yon give the commission a general idea of the real 
efficiency of the existing agricultural colleges in the West?— A. I would not want 
to state about all of them, but 1 do know none of them have as large a proportion 
of the graduates go back to the farms as Minnesota. 

Q. Do you know anything about the work of the University of Wisconsin?— A. 

I know they are doing a great work. 1 know in most of our Western centers there 
IS a great work being done, and I am satisfied that the work of our agricultural 
schools, as a whole, in the Northwest is adding as much to the prosperity of the 
farmers as any single factor, or more than any other single factor. 

Q. Do you have agricultural experimental stations connected with the college 
or apart from the college?- A. They are all under control of the college, OriS- 
ually there was but one experimental station, and that was in connection with we 
agricn tnral school. Subsequently there have been opened, or are being opened, 
some three more in the State. They are located in different sections of theStatoi 
and have different problems before them There has been one located in the 
northern part of the State to investigate the character of farming that is best' 
suited to the North, ^and upon lands once covered with pine forests. Those lands. 
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J |. (By Kepresentative Gardner.) A while ago I asked about the lands not yet 
need to agriculture. You answered that our agricultural possibilities were 
beyond conception, or something of that sort. You meant by that, I presume, 
agHcultural possibilities, or something on the same basis— that is, it did not have 
any reference to the intensive system?— A. Yes. I do not know now what may 
be done on that intensive system. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Can you state as a statistician what is the amount 
of capital employed In agriculture at the present time, or rather in agricultural 
pursuits?— A. Meaning thase forms of agriculture that are classed as agriculture 
in the census? 

Q. Yes.— A. The value of the farms was a little over thi. teen billions, that of 
the live stock and fanning implements a little less than three billions, making a 
total of about sixteen billions. 

Q. What is the comparative earnings of that capital compared with former 
years?— A. There is no way of stating that in percentage. I might say the only 
way of which I know of forming an intelligible answer to that is this: The num- 
ber of men who are seeking and obtaining farms of their own is greater to-day 
than it ever was. This fact is evidence that there is relatively a greater profit 
than ever before in farming. The percentages of profits on the capital invested 
may, however, be actually smaller than 30 years ago, just as the rate of profit has 
been lessened in all other business. Money commands a far less rate of interest 
in all industries. The rate of net profit expressed in percentages has correspond- 
ingly been reduced in agriculture, as in manufactures and in transportation. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You state that the fact that the ratio of the 
farm owners is increased would be evidence of the increased prosperity. Might that 
not 1)6 because our public-land system made the taking up and the settling of the 
farm the easier and most certain way of getting a home, wit hout regard to its profits 
as an industry.— A. The land itself in the state in which nature leaves it is only a 
very small part of the value of a thoroughly good farm. The fact that these people 
who go onto these lands are able to improve them, erect houses and barns, and 
make all the other improvements with a far greater rapidity than ever before, 
must be taken as a measure of that added })ro8perity, whatever the factors pro- 
ducing it. The fann is, to those who understand farming, the best place to make 
money. To the man who does not understand farming 1 do not believe that the 
farm is the place. It takes somebody besides a fool to work and make a success on 
a farm. 

Q. Following what you say on that, that the farm is only valuable to the farmer, 
that expoMs the fallacy, does it not, of the contention of those who, when they 
find the cities overstocked, start an agitation to go on the lands and get rich?— A. 
It does. To send a man who knows nothing of fanning onto a farm is at once to 
inflict a great injury upon the community and the man. It also marks the 
ignorance and the charlatanry of the man who advocates it. There is no way of 
taking such people out to the fann but by starting a school and giving them a 
schooling of 3 or 4 years. That is the only way of taking those j)eople onto 
the farm. If at any time there is an overpopulation of the city and a defi- 
ciency in the country, a certain number of tnese people can be utilized as farm 
laborers. Some were thus sent from our Western cities during the last few years. 
Bureaus of intelligence were organized in these cities, and many men were sent 
out to the farms when employment could be found for them. Every man out of 
work and ready to adapt himself to anything could thus find a place. It is wise 
in times of depression, thus to organize society, find out where there is a deficiency 
of labor, and send the men there. 

Q. After what age should a man not attempt to become a fanner at all; I mean 
in all its branches— the handling of stock, the driving of teams— at what age would 
you think he was too old to begin that education?- A. The same age that he ought 
not to take np any other trade. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say on the subject of taxation of 
property?— A. Onr systems of taxation in most of our States- especially where 
there are developments of manufacturing and great transportation companies— need 
complete remodeling. Onr old system of taxation— the system of taxation in vogue 
in most of the State^wss developeil at a time when all property was visible, the 
same as farms, cows, steers, or horses now are. That is no longer the case. Those 
visible forms of wealth make np practically only one-half of onr resources, and as 
a result nearly if not quite a third of the property of 4he country is escaping t;ixa- 
tion. To meet this condition of affairs we must change our methods and adopt 
the various forms of taxation suited to our day— the corporation^t, the inheri- 
tance tax, and the income tax. 

. Q. (By Senator Daniel.) What do yon think of a gross or net receipt tax op 
the corporations of the country?— A. 1 have not gone into a detailed study of cor- 
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porate life enough that I wonld be willing to give a definite opinion upon any given 
scheme of corporate taxation, 1 have only come to this conclusion: It is but jus- 
tice at once, to the farmers and to the general community, that in some form that 
may be just and equitable between the several interests, these corporate and 
other allied forms of wealth should bear their due share of the public burdens. I 
simply want to put myself on record as decidedly in favor of the general proposi- 
tion that justice to the farmer and the principles of equity and fair dealing which 
lie at the basis of all just laws demand a complete revision of the present system 
of taxation. W e should adopt a new system , one that will recognize the world as 
it is, and not as we might wish it was or as our fathers found it. 

Q. ( By Representative Livingston. ) Are you aware of the fact that the farmer, 
of all classes in the United States, has the least chance of escaping taxation?— A. 
Certainly, there is no question about that. 

Q. ( By Representative Gardner. ) Do you not think that any system of taxation 
by township or local divisions through the country would necessarily be more 
onerous than the taxation in cities?— A. Taxation in cities involves, in some 
respects, heavier expenses than are common in the country, but the people paying 
them have special advantages. For example, we have a great many so-called 
taxes in cities that are not really taxes; they are in reality investments under the 
name of taxes. A tax may be levied under the name of a sidewalk tax or water 
tax. It is levied for putting water mains in or sewers. It is an expense charged 
up against the abutting property. That is not a real tax. It is a form of invest- 
ment. If you count these as taxes, then the city tax lists are very much larger 
than those of the country. I would say that a great deal depends upon the section 
wliere you are and the conditions. In New York State, where in the cities there 
is an aggregation of many capitalists, where the capital is actually not in the 
State, where the resources represented are scattered all over the country, it abso- 
lutely is true that proportionately to their wealth the city people pay only a third 
of that which the country people pay. And hence in New York large sums are 
raised in the cities to support the country schools, and this is but just. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not shown by the tax lists, made by competent 
officials," the board of supervisors, that the cities of the State of New York pay 
usually two-thirds of all the taxes and the farming portion one-third?— A. Cer- 
tainly; but proportioned to the ability of the people to pay, the country still con- 
tributes the larger share. 

CJ. Is it not another fact that the city populations of the State of New York 
contribute continuously to the country the amount of their taxation, and reap no 
benefit from the country that they do not pay for? Is it not in the nature of a 
gif t?— A, 1 would not call it a gift, but the payment of a debt; in all those things the 
city only pays what it justly owes to the country. 

How should a city like New York or Chicago account for that portion that 
it is supposed to owe?— A. There are very many debts of the city to the country. 
There is a movement of wealth from the country to the city. Here is a man who 
works on a farm, and in the course of a lifetime accumulates a little money. He 
has the farm free and clear and a little money besides. He moves into the town. 
His brother moves from the little hamlet to a larger town, having accumulated 
a larger pro])erty. Thus there is a constant movement of property which was 
accumulated, made, produced, and created out of the farm into the city. Here 
in one sense is a robbing of the farms. Farm wealth is being exhausted as farm 
population transfers these resources to the city. Now, if you have a farm and 
you crop it and never return any manure to it, you will soon exhaust the power 
of getting crops from it. The same thing applies to the farm sections, from 
which have come all the great minds of the country. Many farmers, with their 
resources obtained from the land, move each year into the city. Now, if they do 
not give back to those sections whence they come some return for those resources, 
you wonld sooner or later pauperize and degrade them. You must maintain their 
ability to make money as you Keep up the fertility of the farm. You must tax 
that money that was earned on the farm and which has been moved to the city, 
and give back to the farm the legitimate income out of that capital. You must 
expend it for country schools and roads, else you are exhausting the country for 
the benefit of the city, This is done too much now. We must, in the interest of 
the farming community, replace upon the farm that which is taken from the 
farm when its owner moves into the city, 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) What comes to the city from the farm— the 
rent?— A. The money. Here is a man, in the first place, who makes a Uttle money 
on the farm and goes into the city. John Smith who lives in one of the rural town- 
6hii)s of one of your counties moves into the con^ seat. He takes into that 
county seat the result of his savings for a lifetime. Tnose savings come from that 
town where he was. He never goes back to that rural town. A just law should 
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in some way take the taxes paid by that man ont of that coimty seat and give it 
baok to the rural town, the farm, the farming community. In the same way taxes 
should flow from the larger cities into the smaller communities, because there is a 
movement from the smaller cities to the larger cities, just as there is from the farms 
to the smaller towns. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) 1 understand from your statement that the farmer is 
sustaining very heavy losses by reason of this migration from the country dis- 
tricts into the city; by reason of the farmer having accumulated money, and 
l.onght city property with it and moved to that property, and hired John Smith 
or somebody else to go on to the farm. Now, would the farmsr not suffer equally 
as much were the original owner to remain on it as it has suffered by his moving 
to the city?— A. John Smith's farm is not affected one way or the other, but the 
community in which John Smith’s farm is is entirely a different community by 
reason of the fact that John Smith and all like him move. We have something 
besides the farm. We are not now talking about the farm because the farm isonly 
one factor in the development of the community; the men are the greatest factor. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You mean the schoolhouses and churches 
suffer, and all the enterprises of the neighborhood?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is it not to be presumed that the original fanner will 
be supplanted by a class of men who are equally as intelligent and as frugal and 
industrious?— A. But not as wealthy. Here is John Smith at 60 years of iige in a 
town we will call Preston. He is worth $10,000. Worth that amount he can give 
and does give for the support of the church voluntarily $200 a year. He can give 
and does give in the shape of taxation $100. He goes away. Out of thisproperty that 
he is tax^ niion, there is only one-half of it in the farm; the rest of it is in some 
intangible form. This man who comes is only worth a thousand dollars. He can 
not give to that church hut $20 a year where the other one gave two hundred. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner ) Suppose that the city man should answer to 
that that your theory was preciselv right and ought to be extended further; that 
inasmuch as John Smith accumufatea his $10,000 by the sale of his produce in 
the city to people engaged in manufacture and commerce in the city, that the 
city should always have taxed it because it was a primary or earlier source of 
the wealth, and bad been drained from it before Smith got it?— A. Let us see 
what has been done in Paris and in certain other cities. We will there find a 
practical answer to the question. A great many cities originally derived their 
whole revenue from a tax levied upon the products coming into the city. They 
assumed that this was a tax which the man who sent his gomsinto the city always 
had to pay. Thus, when the gardener came in with a load of green produce, ne 
was met at the gate and had to pay the tax; but all of that was simply paid as a 
tax by the residents of the city. The methcnl of taxation did not determine who 
Anally bore the incidence of taxation. The taxation for the support of the city did 
not come from the farmer, but was paid by the man upon whom its incidence* fell, 
the man who liought those products. 

Q. (ByMr. A.L. Harrls.) Whatbaveyoutosqyinregardtothedeclineintheprice 
of a^icultural products in the last, say, 60 years?— A. There has been a very mrge 
decline at points where the price is affected by the cost of transportation; there 
has been a less decline in points from which that transportation has carried the 
produce. There has been a decline, but small, in articles that have not been over- 
produced; there has been an enormous decline in the articles whose production 
has increased faster than the population. The law governing the price is that 
which was set forth by one of the old English economists 200 years ago." It is this; 
Where you double the product per capita, the price falls to one-fourth its earlier 
figure. That was the law that was announcea in agriculture 200 years ago in 
England, and fs substantially true to day. 

Q. (By Senator Dan iel. ) Tbat law would presume the same amount of money?— 
A. Other tbin^ being equal. If you double the per capita demand or reduce the 
supply one-half, yon will quadruple the price, it does not simply double the prii e 
but it quadruples the price. If you increase the quantity per capita of any agri- 
culture products three times, you will decrease the price to one ninth: and, on the 
other hand, if you cut the supply down, as it was occasionally in famines in Great 
Britain, to one- third, yon thereby increase its price nine times, other things 
being the same. 

Q. (By Hr. A. L. Harris.) That holds good in all the farm products, grains, 
cotton, etc.?— A. 1 believe that that principle in gqperal applies to-day the same 
as it did 200 years ago. 

Q. (By Representative Liyinoston.) The capacity to consume, by purchase or 
otherwise, has as much effect on prices of products as the auestioifbf over or under- 
-production?— A. niat comes in as a factor, slowly modifying pricM. With cer- 
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tain articles it has far greater influence than with others. The amount of bread 
which a man can eat, the number of pounds of breadstnifs, including wheat, corn, 
oats, and all others that we use for numan food varies but very little. )7Ve may 
change the form of it, but the number of pounds a human being eats is substan- 
tially the same. He may substitute commeal or oatmeid for wheat, but the num- 
ber of pounds consumed will substantially be the same. The general proposition 
is not true to so great an extent with articles of food that may be call^ luxuries. 
The rule governing the consumption of strawberries or California pears or oranges 
or fruit is quite different. Their consumption may be Increased enormously, and 
such increase may exert but a little influence in decreasing the consumption of 
these other things. As showing something of the power to Increase consumption 
of food luxuries, 1 will mention the fact that Minneapolis, as a center of consump- 
tion and distribution of the Northwest, shows a doubling of fruit sales every 8 
vears for the last few years. Population has been doubling once in 15 years, 
but the sales of fruits double every 3, or eight times as fast as the population. 
A certain portion of the relief of agriculture must come from an increased con- 
sumption of these things, which represent relatively a large amount of labor. The 
increased demand of our people in the United States for these luxuries represents 
about as much for the farmer as our increased exports. Thus note canning, which 
represents one phase of this business. It began about 1865 or 1870. Sow the 
amount of fruits, vegetables, fish, and meat that is consumed in cans in this country 
is very great. It may be stated in many ways. I sometimes put it in this form: 
Measured in quarts and pints they equal the total consumption of alcoholic liquors 
to-dav. Their cost or value represents an immense sum, larger far than has oeen 
added to the drink bill of the nation in 80 years. 

Q. ( By Representative Gardner. ) As to the drink bill, is not there a vast amount 
of authority from various countries going to show that people drink in proportion 
to their depression or hard conditions ratner than in proportion to their prosperify, 
or what the statistician would call ability to con8ume?“A. No. The drink habit, 
like the smoking habit, as well as all the vices of the world, increase with pros- 
perity and decreases with adversity. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the cause of the decrease in the money 
value of land in the older States?— A. The money value of lands in the West has 
increased because there is a greater profit; the money value of lands in the Bast 
has decreased since 1870 because all they have been accustomed to produce in the 
past has come into sharp and direc.t competition with the West Let me give some 
concrete illustratioiLs. When 1 was a boy it was said they never could make any 
butter in the West to sell in New York. The only parts of New York State that 
made good butter were Orange and Chenango counties. They absolutely scoffed 
at the idea that Western butter could ever be produced to sell in that market. 
But the moment that men developed the method of shipping articles in refriger- 
ating cars gootl Western butter was taken to the New York market. At once the 
monopoly of 3 or 4 counties in the New York market vanished, and the profit of 
those counties in the dairy business was gone. 

As to increase and decrease in the value of land, I can not give details for the 
whole country, because 1 am not familiar with it. The farm lands in southern 
Minnesota began to advance quite markedly somewhere about 1890, and kept 
advancing until 1893, when that movement was checked. In northwestern Min- 
nesota they did not experience any advance at that time. In fact there was at 
that time what might be called a checking of the movement which had be^ felt 
before that, and which had g^own up with the rapid settlement of that section. 
There was a period of discouragement among the farmers, voiced in a great many 
ways. Land did not show any large decline in selling price. Its sale practically 
came to an end. Then came our panic and other factors that checked for the time 
being the sale of lands in southern Minnesota. The prices, however, continued 
to be what the business man calls firm. In the last year and a half there have 
been what the business man terms sharp inquiries, many inquiries for lands, and a 
very marked upward tendency in the prices, not only in one part, but all over the 
State. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Which do you consider the beet for the 
farming interests of the country, small farms or large farms?— A. There is no 
question in my mind— the small farms. They are the better. In considering the 
size of the farm for profit I might give you the answer that was given me by a 
m Minnesota who owned 1,400 acres. I said to him, “ What do you think of the ■ 
size of a farm for successful farming? You have been vm successful.” He was 
the most successful man in all that country. He said, “ The small farmer is the 
one that makes the pfoflt.” 

Q. Chiefly owing to the fact that it is worked by his own labor and under hla , 
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own control and supervision?— A. You might find on the farm or in the shop a 
great many men who can direct their own labor wisely who can not direct that of 
others. W here one man can direct the labor of others wisely there are 10 men who 
can direct their own labor in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you know of the Dalrymple farm in 
Dakota*:— A. I do not know very much. 1 consider that all those big farms, 
including the Dalnymple, are in the market for breaking up, just the same as those 
big farms of southern Minnesota are all opened— cut up. I can only say this in a 
general way. 

Q, (By Representative Gardner. ) The New Jersey farmet was prosperous while 
he got $1.50 for wheat, but competition since the war brought down that price to 
the prices which lately ruled. Have you any opinion as to how much of that has 
been the effect of opening the wheat lands in the West, and how much of it to the 
opening of wheat areas in other countries'?— A. I can give my opinion and the 
reasons for it. The reason is the only thing that is worth anything. If that is not 
worth anything, the whole thing is not. I find in Minnesota, which may l)e called 
the center of the wheat area, that the gold value of the wheat on the farm, as given 
by the Agricultural Department for 5 years about the close of the war, averaged 
about the same as it has averaged the past 5 years, or, if anything, a little less. 
Wheat there at the center of its productive power in the West has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged in price. In other words, the price at which wheat is pro- 
duced in this country or sold in New Jersey is determined by its cost in the great 
wheat section of this country plus its cost of transportation to the other sections. 
The wheat in New Jersey brought a price in 1865 wliich was substantially the cost 
in Minnesota plus the cost of bringing it to New York City. The wheat in New 
Jersey sells for that to-day, and the wheat in Minnesota, taking five-year periods, 
was substantially about the same in 1865 as it is to-day. 

Q. Assuming that the entire Western wheat field is eliminated, what would have 
been the effect of the forhign wheat?— A. I can not see that that brings in anything 
more than another field. That is, the world's wheat field is part in Argentina and 
part in Minnesota and the Dakotas. Without that foreign development it would 
all be there in Minnesota. The condition of price the world over is its cost in its 
cheapest market. 

Q. You mean practically the same results would have followed to the New 
Jersey farmers if we had not settled our Western country?— A. Yes; either with 
or without that. I would not want to say definitely except in this shape. It is a 
very difficult thing to say what would have happened if something else had not hap- 
pened. One of the conditions of modem agriculture has been a change in every 
part of the world. To say that such a change does not affect prices would be 
ridiculous. 

Q, Would you state it this way, then, that the price of wheat in New York and 
New Jersey could not have remained above the Liverpool price, plus any freight, 
and stayed?— A. The United States farm determines the price of wheat the world 
over. 1 have sometimes said that the man >vho raises 5 acres of wheat in the 
United States in connection with a farm with diversified crops is the controlling 
factor. Let me illustrate. Any mechanic who is familiar with the work in the 
city knows that the man who works a hundred days in a year must for each of 
that hundred days get three times the wages as the man who works 300 days, or 
else he is running behind. He must have a margin of wages three times as much 
as the other man; and on that basis we fix the wages of a great many crafts. The 
carpenter and the out-of-door worker gets a wage scale higher than tne man who 
works at woodcraft inside, and though the latter works more days in a year, in a 
year's work he makes no more, and on the number of days depends to a certain 
degree the rate of wages. Now, then, wheat raising on the frontier means work 
by the farmer for about 60 days. When wheat is raised by the man who only 
works 60 days a year, and, as somebody expressed it, sits on the fence or a dry- 
goods box the balance of the time and curses the Government, and the man who 
raises it comes into comj^tition with a farmer who works 300 days a year, he must 
go to the wall, and that is what is being done in this country. And it is that fact, 
rather than cheap labor in other parts of the world, that is fixing the price of 
wheat. It is the small farmer of Minnesota and of the Northwest who is fixing 
the price of wheat. On a farm of 100 acres, instead of raising 50 acres of wheat, 
ho has 10. He keeps some cows, he raises some oats and feeds to the stock. That 
10 acres of wheat can be raised, and every cent o€ it is so much added profit to 
his farm in addition to what he might turn off in any other way. By having 
widely diversified system of farming, he and every one of his household workl^ 
days, excepting such days as for his own pleasure be lays aside. He is a 800-day 
worker, and when he comes into the wheat market he determines the price in the 
"" United States. He is the man, and not the man in Argentina or India that works 
60 days in the year, who determines the price of wheat. 
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Q, (By Representative Livingston.) The same way with cotton?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) And under all lies the law of supply and 
demand, does it not?— A. Yes; certainly. But the keen-brained man is the factor 
of the production. 

Q. (%Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that the same with all agricultural products?— 
A. 1 do not know of anything that it will not apply to. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Are yon prepared to say anything on the effect 
on the farmer of this system of selling his cron before he plants it in order to get his 
seedandfertilizerandthatsortof thing?— A. No; those are two distinct things; the 
liens and the future sales. Where the man is not an independent man, is not a 
free man industrially— I do not mean by that anything except freedom that comes 
with money; the man who has resources is free; the man who has not resources 
is not free; we may cover up our pretenses to the contrary notwithstanding— if 
there are future contracts or contracts concerning the future, made by such a 
man, who is compelled by his necessities to accept any contracts that may come, 
that man's future contracts will be always to nis detriment. Whether he has 
made an agreement to pay a lien on his horse, or made any other loan due in the 
future he has an immense margin against him, and the fewer his resources the 
greater that margin must of necessity be. It is expressed in the matter of liens 
by the interest rate. The man who has plenty of resources can borrow money on 
his farm. If he has available resources and has character back of it, as that is 
also considered in loaning, he can borrow in Minnesota at 5 per cent on a farm. 
The man who will loan his neighbor who is known to be a souer, temperate, and 
prudent farmer, at 5 per cent, will ask 7 and 8 per cent from another neighbor 
right by his side on just as good a farm, where he does not have these qualities, 
and then he will want to shave some considerable more if this borrower repre- 
sents a still lower ^ade of intelligence and foresight. If instead of a loan secured 
by a mortgage on laud you substitute loans on personal property, liens on crops 
and the like, the creditor must of necessity have a still larger mar^n. I fancy— 
I do not know practically— that where there are crop liens and sales on crops that 
involve a loan, the poverty, the ignorance, and want of character upon the part 
of the borrower results in a tremendous loss to the producer. 

Q. What, if any, effect, in your judgment, would that have in the fixing of the 
final price in the market?— A. None. That is, the system of selling under those 
circumstances, which means a tremendous loss to the producer, does not affect, 
in my opinion, the final prices that are realized on the products in the markets of 
the world. 

(i[. (By Mr, Farquhar.) You mean hy that that the producer has no share at 
all in the general market outside.— A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What isthe effect on the general prices which 
the farmer gets for his product?— A. The man who sells under those conditions 
always gets less than the independent farmer. 

Q. Assuming 100 producers of a given crop in different localities, and 70 of them 
sell at the common price in the spring, taking an advance from the broker, is that 
not an agency in fixing the price which the broker will pay for the balance of the 
crop? Do not late spring prices depress fall prices?— A. Your question involves, 
if it is answered in the affirmative, the supposition that those brokers who have 
farm products to sell do not wish to make any profit upon that which they have 
bought. But the quantity which they have bought is larger than that which 
they can buy and on which they can make a profit by buying. If a lot of brokers 
have 70 pounds of cotton out of a possible 100, their possibilities of profit on this 
70 pounds which they have is* of necessity, more than they can make on the other 
80, and the moment they get half, that moment you have forced every one of them 
into what might be called a conspiracy to advance prices, in order that they may 
make something on what they have. They are in the conspiracy, if you can use 
that word. They are bound to conspire together so far as any action can go 
together, to get the largest possible prices that the supply and demand of thewond 
will admit for their product. 

Q. That is a standing conspiracy the world over in trade; but are there not 
elments in it that induce them and other brokers to offer a lower price for 
remainder, and does not the example of others having sold have an infiuence on 
the farmer who has held back to sell?— A. I can not see it, because when they begin 
to buy that other 80 per cent of which you are speaking they are already selling, 
and their interests as sellers far outweigh their interests as buyers. 

Q. They are buying in the southern and selling in the northern or European 
markets?— A. They are buying in a market in which other buyers are free to pur^ 
chase, and are selling in a market in which these men of whom they bought, wl^ 
are themselves free, can sell. 

Q. Is not an independent raiser, who can afford to sell his cotton, prejudiced by 
the man who sells in the spring under the market price?- A. The only thing I have 
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ever aecnred that may be taken as bearing upon that question is this: 1 never 
examined the cotton market 1 have exammed the wheat market both in Chicago 
and Minnecq)olis. The one is a purely simulative market—Chicago— the other 
dealing with the sale of actual wheat. Chicago is the greatest speculative market 
in the world; Minneapolis the greatest market for the handling of positive, actual 
wheat Examining prices in these markets, 1 found this situation: If one buys 
cash wheat the Ishof September and holds it in storage until the Ist of May, he 
would, in the course of 80 years, lose on an average 2 cents on every bushel that 
he bought on either one of these markets. In other words, throughout the North- 
west the boards of trade have their prices in the fall nearlf always raised 2 cents 
above the average which the situation the following spring will justify. The 
so-called bulla of theTmarket on the average for 80 years have unduly raised the price 
of wheat 2cents a bushel in the fall. The farmers and those associated with them by 
living in this country are always bulls on the market. Each year these bulls, who 
think that there is a profit in wheat, go in and buy and sell their futures with the 
idea of making money on the rise. M a rule that is never realized, and taking the 
last 30 years as a whole, the actual farmer selling his wheat at its harvest receives 2 
cents a bushel extra which comes out of the speculators. The men in the city who 
handle actual wheat do less of this speculation than the populace suppose. The 
great mills of Minneapolis when they buy in the fall, as they often do, 80,000,000 
bushels, protect themselves against all fluctuations. When they buy 10,000 or 
20,000 bushels of wheat, they sell a future against it. They make somebody else 
carry the risk. What they are in business for is to make a proti ton milling. They 
are certain that, in the long run, the price of wheat will by its variation cause 
more loss than it will profit. They do not want to carry any risk on this par- 
ticular crop. They want their profit on the finding of wheat. They will sell this 
future and buy it back when they want to grind that wheat. Of course, occasion- 
ally, that puts the mill^at the mercy of the specnlator. A few years ago, you all 
may remember, the Chfcago speculators used these futures to make a soueeze on 
the Minneapolis millers. They would not take the Minneapolis grade wneat, and 
forced the price up. They manipulated the grain inspection in Chicago. No. I 
Northern was not accepted as equivalent to No. 2 Chicago, and hence the market 
squeezed the millers a little. All that the Minneapolis mills were seeking by their 
original future sales was simply to protdbt themselves and let somebody else carry 
the risk of price fluctuations. A great many of these options, a larger proportion 
of them than most people are aware of, are piirchased by the farmers and people 
who live in the country, who always think there is going to be a larger price than 
is realized. City men are not so generally interested. If they are engaged in the 
legitimate business of handling wheat they seek to let somebody else carry the 
margin. They are not interested in an effort to force the price up or down. 

Q. I do not see the difference of the miller buying day by day, when he wants 
wheat, and baring an option and selling one against it.*-*A. There is a great 
difference. What these men want i? wheat of certain grades. They want that 
wl'^'at in their possession and control in onler that they may produce certain 
gra^ of flour which meet their market. They go in and buy this wheat, put 
their investments in it. All they want to do with their sales of futures is to 
protect themselves against fluctuations. They want to keep the actual wheat hi 
their possession and control until they are ready to ^nd it. By buying in 
wheat of certain grades in the fall they are able to maintain their standard of 
floor and thus continue business. 

Q. But on a riven day they must deliver that kind of wheat according to the 
option they sold?— A. They mn their risk of buying beck that option. When 
tbev come to make their wheat into floor the price at which they sell their flour 
will be governed by the price at which they buy that oi)tion. 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What have you to say in regard to purely speculative 
transactions, known sometimes as puts and calls, on a market; that is, as to their 
effect on prices of options, etc. ?— A . Unquestionably they make temporary fluctua- 
tions, but when they do, in the nature of things, so far as they affect prices, they 
always boost them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqithar.) You do not think it is disastrous to the farmer?-* 
A. Excepting as the farmer assists in the puts and calls. Great uumliers of them 
are put on toe wrong side of that as speculators. As legitimate farmers dea^g 
in wheat I do not think they are hurt. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Gardner.) Does the fanner go on the board of trade and 
gamble?— A, Very largely; he and otner residents of the ooontry and country towns 
are the lambs that are shorn by the boards of trade. Yon ston thb farmers and 
the residents of the small towns from gambling in wheat ana yqn %to(p a great 
share of it. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have yon to sav in regard to foreign markets 
for farm products, and their effect upon the farmer?— A. Ultimately there will be 
an immense market for some of our products in Asia, a market that will cast into 
the shade the European market. I think we are on the eve of it, and a wise policy 
with reference to the Orient will give our farmers that entrance to a market which, 
for the cereals and for almost everything else, will be equal to that in Europe. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) And Liverpool will not make the price for the Orient?— 
A. I do not believe that Liverpool now makes the market. The world demand 
makes the market. You increase by 4(X),000,(X)0, the population in Asia, the demand 
for certain of these cereals, and you thereby affect prices very largely. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Liverpool is merely the announcer?— A. It 
is not the determinator; it is the place where the price is announced. Under the 
head of remedial legislation I will say in brief, with reference to the regulation of 
trusts, that the conclusion of my study leads me to lay the stress not on trusts, but 
the legal regulation of corporations as a whole. The attempt to pick out the trusts 
from among our corporations I consider to be more productive of evil than good. 
There is a tremendous need of bringing all corporations, which are creatures of 
the state, under complete public control, and to cause all their affairs to be public 
affairs. By raising &e question of trusts we hide the real issue. There is a differ^ 
ence in trusts and the men who are back of them; there is a difference in corpora- 
tions and the men who are back of them. Some corporations are organized by 
villains to swindle the public. Some of our trusts are organized in that way, and 
some trusts are le^timate, as some corporations are, and have back of them honest 
men. The illegitimate cry about all trusts hides the distinction between those 
organized for legitimate purposes and those organized for the purpose of fleecing 
the public. The next 10 years will see the people of this country, by the collapse 
of trusts organized fraudulently for the purpose of swindling the people and oy 
the collapse of small corporations organized for the same puipose, and not under 
publiccontrol,losingmanyfold more than they will lose by the exactions of so-called 
trusts in constraint of trade. 

Q. Would you add with probable panic and loss of labor?— A. Yes; absolutely; 
and we are dnfting, as a result of all those things, in a mad frenzy of excitement 
in wrong directions. 1 believe a large amount of the talk against trusts is fos* 
tered by certain classes of men who are promoting them. They are interested in 
making the people believe that there are profits on all the watered stock that they 
issue. They do this in order that they may sell that watered stock to the lambs 
of the public. I believe that there are men even in public life interested in trusts 
who are advocating laws against trusts and talking in that way. They expect to 
make their money not in the way of actual profits on the business, but in selling 
the stocks and letting the people suffer when the collapse comes. I believe the 
whole amtation about trusts should be transferred to the corporations. W e should 
know all about them, from the least to the greatest. We should have some legis- 
lation that will give knowledge, give the people an opportunity to know the real 
merits that lie back of all these schemes. All their transactions should be 
open to the supervision and regulation of the state. I deprecate some of t^ 
present talk about trusts because it delays the effort to secure the regulation of 
corporations until we have all big ones, when our job of regulation becomes 
increased in greatness. I want to see it begun now before all of our capital goes 
into large aggregations. 

CJ. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say about the existing antitrust 
law?— A. Most all of the so-called State and national laws relating to trusts have 
assisted in giving the trusts other forms. If anything, they have assisted in helping 
on the movement for the organization of the great capitalistic corporations instead 
of deterring them. They will do that, and thus cut but very small figure for the 
benefit of the people in putting off the day which we ought to have of the regula- 
tion of the corporation, attracting our attention from the real issue, real necessity, 
and doing more harm than good. 

Q. From what source would you have the law enacted regulating these corpora- 
tions?— A. Most of these corporations are creatures of the indiviaual States, and 
they must, of necessity, go for their regulation into the State itself. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) TheStateinwhich they are organized?— A. Ko; I think 
the State in which they do business may, If it deems best, regulate them just the 
same as it regulates our insurance and banking companies. When an ixuuranoe 
company doing business in one State is organized in another, the State in whdeh 
it does business demands from that insurance company the fullest publicity ndat- 
in^ to its affairs, and if it fails to get that in a sa^factory way it deban it from 
doing business. Any State has, in all matters relating to (Kirpprations, wbe^er^ 
trusts or otherwise, me power to bar any corporation from doing business wh^ 
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it fails to observe a reasonable regnlation. An^ State has the power to begin to 
require this publicity relating to corporate action. It has this power over not 
only the corporations created by itself, but those created elsewhere. If any State 
begins regulations in that line the value of a corporation created in a State like 
New Jersey, for the purpose of getting around the laws of some other State, 
vanishes. 

Q. If the materials barred be essential to the citizens of other States, where a 
sufficient market could be found, might not a corporation leave that State alone 
and yet have a large monopoly in those materials?— A. That is true. In dealing 
with these corporations we must take into consideration tlfe article or articles which 
they handle, create, manufacture, or deal in. 1 can hero only set forth the general 
principle of actioh. We have already worked out the principle of regulation for 
one class of corporations. That principle which is involved in our insurance laws 
would doubtless have to be very greatly modified in its application in details for 
each of the various lines of industry or articles in which the trust operates or is 
connected with. I have not given enough attention to the subject to go into 
details, say, for a concern handling steel rails. If all the steel-rail corporations of 
the United States should come into a syndicate, it would hardly be practical for 
a State like Minnesota to say, “We will bar their rails,” because we must have 
rails. The State must seek to apply the same general jirinciple of regulation along 
some other line. I have not worked out the way. 1 fancy it would require pos- 
sibly 2 j years of legal discussion and investigation and decisions to find a way to 
do it, but I believe that it can be done, and it is along the line of that which 1 
believe in general is practical. But the present legislation, which is largely pro- 
hibitive, is in the line of the legislation of England from the year 13lK) to the 
beginning of this century against organizations in restraint of trade, which was 
largely there the regulation of labor. All those attempts in England for r>00 
years were futile. Ip so far as the organization of capital is beneficial and prof- 
itable it will occur in spite of all this legislation, just as the legislation against 
laboring men, when the desire was in their hearts for freedom, was futile. You 
can not legislate down the public inspiration or aspiration for freedom. That fact 
is demonstrated in all these 500 years. You can not any more legislate against 
the possibility of men's profits. That is a law of aspiration of another class of 
men, when these profits are legitimate. Y’ou can regulate it and prevent a viola- 
tion of the rights of others. 

C^. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) Have you anything to say in regard to the Federal 
legislation on the subject of pure food?— A. I think the Federal legislation should 
seek in all articles of interstate and international trade some inspection. Thus, 
there is a loss to the American farmers to-day from the fact that some of our com 
shipped to certain ports in Europe reaches there in an unmerchantable condition, 
ana the foreign demers who buy it upon the grades warranted by certain of our 
e.\port cities are ruined by getting the corn on their bands unmerchantalile, and 
that reacts to the detriment of all American exportation of com. I understand 
that to be the case. If that is the case the Department of Agriculture should, and 
I understand it is looking into the matter. It should in some way take cognizance 
of it and find out what places of export are thus permitting a certificate of grade 
to be of no value whatever. I tbiuK the Government should seek to protect the 
good name, as we call it, of the American farm products in tho markets of the 
world. So far as our food products enter the world markets, so far the United 
States should come in and with legislation provide facilities of guaranteeing the 
purity of ail the products, direct or secondary, of American agriculture. We 
should have it that American meat, canned or otherwise, going to the markets of 
the world should not have upon it a taint of suspicion such as that which grows 
ont of onr army contracts. 

Q. ( By Representative Gardner. ) W ould yon carry ont that idea by advocating 
a national grading?— A. There should be certain methods of investigation that 
would guarantee the soundness and purity of goods put upon tne market. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the meat products, etc,, is it nor pretty well done 
now under the Bureau of Animal Industry?— A. I think it is as a whole, and I 
think the Agricultural Department is taking up the report of tne abases of the 
grades of com, and I believe it can be safely trusted. If there is legislation needed 
along that line, the Agricultural Department will undoubtedly advocate it. I 
believe that wide-awake, aggressive Agricultural Departments, such as I think 
we have to-^y, can do a vast amount of good. ^ 

Q. Is the cause of the necessity dishonesty?— A. Not always^ of course, care- 
lessness sometimes comes in. 

Q. You would not give that as a big percentage?— A. Carelessness is about as 
much a factor as dishonesty in this world. 
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O. fBy Mr. A. L. Harris.) CareleawieBs would not malce adnlterotton?-~A. 
Cwel^ness miffht poiwibly load to the shipping of damp com when it is not np 
to the grade of dryness. 


District of Columbia, City op Washington: 

I swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
otfor statements I believe to be true. 


TiW. riRANn POWKRS. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 18th day of November, 1899. 

N, A. Barrows, 

Notary Public, 


Chicago, III., Augtist P, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. W. H. BTJEKE, 

Editor of Farmers* Voice. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, 111. . August 9, 1899, 
at 2.45 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. W. H. Burke, being duly sworn, tes- 
tified as follows: ^ A T? 4. Til 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your residence.— A. Evanston, 111. 

Q. Your occupation?~A. Editor of the Farmers’ Voice, Chicago. 

Q. How long have you been editor of an agricultural paper?— A. Three years 

and more. , ^ . 

Q What was your previous occupation?— A. I was a reporter on the Chicago 

Record; and I was a copy reader on the Chicago Record. . i 

Q. Have you made any special study of agricultural conditions or agricultural 
wants in this part of the country?— A. In a general way. - 

Q. You have the plan of inquiry before you. If there is any topic m the plan of 
inquiry which you prefer to dwell upon, you may take that matter up and give the 
subcommission all the information you have in your posseMion.— A. Well, nake 
it for granted that you are seeking to reach general conditions and causes. From 
my point of view, the questions as here enumerated are purely statistical, and 
while I have some statistics here that would bo of interest along the line of the 
taxation of land, there are some general conclusions I have reach^ as an agncul- 
tural editor that I would like to submit. . ^ . . 

There was instituted by the Agricultural Department, in 1896, an inauiry in 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Putnam, and Westchester counties, New York, with 
regard to the conditions of taxation there as aifecting the farmers. The general 
conclusion of the Agricultural Department, published in what is known as Circu- 
lar No. 5 of the Division of Statistics, is that the fanner is bearing a very, very 
large proportion of the taxes. , ^ ^ a 

I hold in my hand a pamphlet entitled Recent Results of ^operty Tax in New 
York, Massachusetts New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, West Virgin!^ by 
Lawson Purdy, 111 Broadway, New York, compiled from official reports, ’l^ey 
are all authorized reports. If you care to have me do so, I will leave a copy with 
you. The information was gathered from several sources. In Pennsylvama there 
was a commission appointed to investigate the tax law, by Governor Hoffn^an. 
The figures quoted from Pennsylvania's report are from the second report of that 
commission. The Massachusetts commission was appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of revising and amending the tax laws of the State, and their report 
was issued in October, 1897. In New Jersey a commission was impointed by Gov- 
ernor Griggs, now the Attorney-General of the United States. Governor McKin- 
ley appointed a committee in 1893 to Investigate the question in Ohio, and I have 
an impression— I do not just catch the line hero where it is statod- that the figures 
here quoted are from the last report of the State auditor of Ohio. In lUinoia 1 

n ume the figures are, of course, taken from the last report of the Stato auditor* 
lissouri the figures are tc^en from the last report of the State auditor. So 1 
may say that these figures are from authoritative sources, and not mere guesswork 
of anylMy interests in a particular theory of taxation. 

Ih this pamphlet I notice that in Monroe County, New York, which oonteins 
the city of Boohester, although the real estate is more Uian double in yalne i^t 
of Onmda County, the persons property in Oneida County is nearly double ilhat of 
Monroe. 

G68a— 13 
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Q. Assessed yalnation?>-A. Yes. Oneida is oneof those whioh have been investi- 
gated by the tax commissioners. The New York report is right along the line as 
taken in these four counties, and it shows that the rural districts are paying on 
personal property and real estate a tax entirely out of proportion. In the four city 
counties of Missouri personal property amounts to 15^ per cent of the total assessed 
value, and in the remainder of the State 29.67 per cent. It means^that everything 
is visible with the farmer. The farmer can hide nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) You mean, then, do you not, that in the cities the per- 
sonal property goes untaxed?— A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Because it is hidden?— A. Because it is hidden in one 
way and another. Every one knows, for instance, that the average wealthy man 
in Chicago spends more money in one month than the average farmer does in a 
year upon himself. There is no guesswork about it. The average man living in 
Chicago and worth ostensibly §10,000, as compared with the farmer whose prop- 
erty is worth $10,000, will spend more money in one month than the farmer wul 
in a year. He will have more rings, more watches, more fine furniture, more of 
all that enters into personal property than the farmer will, and yet much of it is 
so minute as to escape the tax assessor. And there are good grounds for believing 
that even where property is not susceptible of being hidden, the tax assesKHt^fi 
influenced in his estimate. For instance, 1 was sent some yoars ago as a reporter 
to investigate the matter of the Pullman Car Company's taxes. I found property 
estimated to be worth $31,000,000, and at the county treasurer's office discovered 
that the company paid about $15,000 in taxes, although the company paid an 
annual dividend that time of $7,000,000. 

S . (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) What was this property?~A. It was the town of 
Iman and the Pullman works. 


It was tangible property?— A. Tangible property, yes; much of it realty. 
(By Senator Kyj^e.) Pro rata, how much should they have paid?— A. Well, 
they snould have paid taxes on a valuation of not less than $6,000,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Co.NGER.) At about what percent?— A. I can not remember what 
the tax was that year. 

Q. Well, approximately— 1, or 3, or 5?— A. I would not want to approximate 
because I am afraid I would not get close enough, hut you can see that $15,000 
is ridiculous— ridiculously low. Spread thirty-one millions of property over Illi- 
nois farms; what would it buy? It would buy whole counties which support their 
schools, their entire local government, their own road taxes and all to too amount 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, from moneys that are paid on smaller valu- 
ations than the Pullman Car Company’s. 

Q. The taxes on thirty-one millions of farm property, you would think, would 
be $40,000 or $50,000?— A. I think that would be a very small estimate of what it 
ou^ to be. A $31,000,000 county is a pretty big county. 

(Witness reads the following with respect to Missouri from pages 23 and 24 of 
above-described pamphlet:) 

“In the city counties personal property amounts to 15 j per pent of the total 
assessed value, and in the remainder of the State 20f per cent. It does not, there- 
fore, appear that taxes on personal property Ijenefit the farmers in Missouri. But 
comparison of St. Louis city with a typical farming county, like Camden County, 
where town lots are only 4 per cent of the value of real estate, shows even a worse 
condition of affairs for the farmers. In St Louis city personal property amounts 
to 14i per cent of the total valuation and in Camden County to 37, per cent. St 
Louis city has 65 per cent as much real estate value as the rest of the State, but 
only about one-eleveuth as much money, bonds, and notes." That will give you 
a pretty good idea, and what is true of this is practically true of the several States 
named hOTe. The fanner pays on everything ne has. 

In California I understand they have adopted a form of classification which 
requires that 91 listed articles must appear in all lists; and of that list I have 
enumerated the things which are hidden, those which may be hidden, and the 
thin^ which can not be hidden by the farmer. For instance, among those things 
wbi& can be hidden are St^ite, county, and municipal bonds, jewelry, plate, 
watches, and so on. Those are not so easily hidden; may be or not. I find, with- 
out going into the whole thing, that there are 1 1 which you can positively hide. Of 
the 91 articles, 42 are absolutely i)ecal)ar to the farmer, such as hay, hops, butter, 
cheese, wood, tanks, horses, thoroughbred horses, standard horses, American and 
standard bred cattle, beef cattle. Everything^ else that is enumerated here is 
practically met on the farm; that is, the farmer would stand on > great many of 
them. 1 ^ve noted as instances of what they would not htyre lumber, coal, fix- 
tures of stores and others, goods* wares, and merchandise; law libraries, medical 
libraries, railroad tolling stock, franchises, etc. These are things that he would 
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not hlive, bnt 42 of them are absolutely peculiar to him, upon which he must pay, 
and upon all but the 11 or 12 he would stand equally with other members of the 
community in owning. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I wish you would outline your method of taxation 
in Illinois. How is the value of the property, real and personal, ascertained?— A. 
The assessor visits the property, presumably, and fixes a value on it, I think, 
annually. Our personal taxation is now under an entirely new law; it is made up 
in the form of scmedules submitted to the individual. He renders his own state- 
ment, subject to the board of review. Chicago, as yon know, now probably is in 
the throes of a taxation excitement. I was noticing in last night’s Post the figures 
of increased personal-property taxation. As a result of the new law, after having 
been revised, I believe, by the board, I should say, broadly speaking, that it has 
increased about 46 or 47 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNaER. ) Does the property owner making out this schedule of per- 
sonal property which is submitted support it with an affidavit?— A. My impression 
is that he supports it with an affidavit. 1 am not sure about that. 

Q. Have you any data to show what per cent of the property has heretofore 
^leaped its burden?— A. No; that would be absolutely impossible to know, and 
WMb why personal-property taxation works so disastrously to the farmer, although 
the farmer is chiefly to blame for the personal-property tax. 

Q. (Bv Senator Kyle.) How is that?— A. He is demanding it always. He has 
always been at the legislature demanding the personal-property tax on the mis- 
taken hypothesis, so far as the results go, that the business man would escape if 
the personal property were not taxed. It has l^en a great mistake of the farmer, 
and one which he is just beginning to see. 

Q. What is your own idea as to the coi*rection of this difficulty?— A. Well, now 
that you have asked me that, I will answer frankly. I am a single taxer, and I 
believe there is no other form of taxation that has ever been invented by man that 
will collect an equitable, just, and perfectly even taxation everywhere and under 
all circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You suggest the assessment of real estate on the 
Henry George plan?— A. Yes. Put the taxation not u])on real estate but upon 
land value, upon site values, for a building is a part of real estate. If you use the 
term real estate, you greatly confuse the meaning. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, you imdude the building with the site?— A. 
You do m real estate. The term real estate includes the fixed improvements. 

. Q. How would it operate with a man who had most of his money, probably 
millions, in simply personal property?— A. Well, no man can own personal prop- 
erty to a very large amount which is not in the form of jewelry and small trinkets, 
except in some way or other it is related to land. If you refer to stocks and 
bonds, speaking broadly, there is no stock or bond issued to-day which 'does not 
find its basis in land. 

Q. How about the merchant who may have $1 ,000,000 invested in a stock of 
goods?— A. The hypothesis of taxation should be to encourage trade, to encourage 
industry, and not to put a fine upon trade. It would be equali:ied through the 
whole community, because the merchant would sell his go(^s so much cheaper. 
Now you not only pay the tax. but you pay an interest on the tax. My view is 
that every time you pay a tariff tax you pay the tariff tax plus interest. You pay 
interest and profit on tariff taxes. I buy a thing in England for $1; the tariff tax 
at New York is 50 cents; I add not only 50 cents, but I include that in the whole 
thing and charge upon it my xatio, which may be 25, 40, or 60 cents. The mer- 
chant will tell you so. That is the universal custom, and every tax you put upon 
industry you take so miicli out of the great common people. It can not be other- 
wise. It is nature’s law of gravitation in commerce that makes it so. 

Q. You would have this man escape taxation, the merchant with a $1,000,000?— 
A. He would not escape. He must have a great big store to handle that property, 
and he must pay a big rental for that property, which goes into the public 
treasury. There is no such thing as escaping the public treasury if you have 
anything. 

Q. You would say first he was paying rent to the property owner?— A. He does 
not pay any rent to the property owner. The property owner’s rent goes to the 
State. Let us at this point differentiate the buildings from the ground, l^hle- 
singer & Mapr, of this city, occupy a little corner about 120 feet Tong by 60 or 80 
feet wide. The ground rental of that is $120/)00 a year. That is entirely irre- 
spective of improvements, the building, and they are to pay that for 99 years to 
Marshall Field and his assigns. 

Q. Under the present svstem he pays taxes on his goods besides that?— A. Yes. 

Q. If he had a store selling diamonds, and had $1,000,000 worth of property in 
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there, tinder yonr system it wotdd escape taxation?— A. Yes; entirely, because 
there would not be an actual escape. 

Q. Under the present system the farm, fences, and buildings toother are all 
taxed; under the single tax he would simply have his cows, horses, harrows, and 
plows exempt?— A. No; there would not be a single tax upon him except upon the 
land value. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) As the State has parted with the title, how would 
you get back now?— A. The State never parts with the title. 

Q. When the Government is selling its land off, the purghaser, on receipt of the 
deed, owns the property in fee simple?— A. Yea. 

Q. Now, how would you get bacx to make the tax a rent on that, and thereby, 
of course, destroy the title except so far as he has a right to use it and pay the 
rent?— A. And sell it. His fee simple is not injured. 

Q. Has he any title that he sells? Does he not simply sell his right to hold it?— 
A. But the fee simple is not altered under the single tax. 

Q. Of course, theoretically, he owns the buildings placed on the land and the 
improvements made. The orirfnal theory is that by taxing improvements you 
tax labor, and that labor should not be taxed. We will say ^at the ground upon 
which this hotel stands is vacant. It is valuable simply from the fact that labor 
and capital have put up buildings all around; the great city of Chicago is here. 
A society created all the value. It is valuable on that ground only. In paying 
rent only upon the ground value of this city, is not labor taxed?— A. No; I can not 
see why it is or how it is. 1 do not see where labor enters at all. Labor does not 
enter at all, because you are simply taxing the ground value. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You would assess an acre of ground in Arizona the .‘<ame 
as you would in the heart of Chicago.— A. You notice that I said the site value. 

Q. Yes. What do you mean by the site value?— A. I mean a particular piece 
of ground which has a peculiar value by means of its location. Your (question 
would be impossible. 

Q. I asked the question, expecting that your answer would be no. Then I was 
going to ask you why you would assess this acre of ground in Chicago more than 
the other?— A. Society has created all the value which comes to this property. 
Chicago at one time was a barren place without a building or a man in it. The first 
man who came here was a blacksmith, 1 understand, who located out here a few 
miles and built a blacksmith shop. Now, there was not a particle of land value 
here at that time which could oe stated in figures. There was not one iota of 
value in this lot more than there was in any other. What is it that creates value? 
Value is a relative term. Demand creates value. As a matter of production 
there might be, but speaking economically, there was no value in the city. Now, 
then, the time that several families gathered around this blacksmith soop some 
one said, *'Here I have 2 children; you have 3 or 4 children, and so on. We must 
have a school here.” “Certainly.” Now, then, immediately there follows a neces- 
sity for public revenue. The riuestion is, how shall we fix that revenue so that 
each individual shall pay his just share? When you go into a store and buy 10 
yards of goods at $l a yard and pay $10 for it, you have no objection if a man fol- 
lows you in and buys 5 yards of the sjime goods and pays $•> for it. Now, the 
hypothesis of the single tax is this, that society created all these values; that 
has given a form of taxation which is not taxation at all but simply rental, which 
is peirfectly natural, is regulated by the great law of supply and uemand, which is 
nature^s great regulator, as you know, in commerce and finance and every direc- 
tion, and that there can be no possible injustice to anyone if each pays for what 
be enjoys. 

As to your question with regard to labor's being taxed: The laborer who would 
pay a higher price for this lot became this building is here is proportionately 
benefits by tne presence of this building here, as he is by the presence of the 
church, the* schoolhouse, or the county court-house. He is paying more, and hero 
is the cause— be is paying exactly what yon and 1 and every other man would. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now I get a title, but I do not get the title under 
Henry George theory.— A. You are mistaken. I do not know what the consti- 
tutional provisions are, but presuming there was no constitutional impediment, 
if the Biinois legislature shonld pass a resolution, containing no more than 50 
words, to the effect that from and after January 1 , 1900, all taxes within the State 
of Illinois should be assessed upon the value of the land, that would put the single 
tax into operation without chandng the modus dperandi of collection, the modus 
operand! of assessment, or anything at all. The only difference would be that then 
land values could be traced as on a map. Yon would knowoexactly what your 
i^hbor paid, because if he had the same amount of land thatyOu had and if he 
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(By Senator Kyle.) That is, the same sort of land?— A. Yes. 

The teat wotild be what it would rent for in the open market?— A. Yes; and 
there enters the law of supply and demand. 

Q. (By Mr. Conqeb. ) It would seem to me that if you aro goin^ to assess it on 
land value, you are, in fact, assessing the improvements, since the land is more 
valuable because of these improvements.— A. Excuse me, you are not correct in 
stating the question in that way. You will see you are wrong instantly, if you 
apply that statement to the single tax, because the vacant lot lying next to this 
lot would he taxed identically with the built-on lot. 

That vacant lot has a higher valuation because of the surrounding improve- 
ments. You take all the improvements plus the land?— A. That is exactly our con- 
tention. If the city of Chicago— 

Q. (Interrupting.) What I was going to ask you was whether in your opinion 
the farmers in the State of Blinois support your theory and want this single tax?— 
A. No; I do not think so— any part of it. I do not believe that the farmer or the 
average business man comprehends the single tax. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) 1 want to see how it would apply to two farms lying 
side by side. One farm has good buildings and fences, and opposite that is one of 
equal size, with land equally as good, but having a log house and poor fences; 
what would be the basis of assessment then?— A. The natural value of the land. 

Q. Not the improvements?— A, No. 

Q. What the land would rent for divested of all improvements?— A. Yes; you 
see that the farmer would then be paying absolutely not one tithe of the taxes 
paid by him to-day. If he did not have the idea that Mr. Harris has, that it 
would disturb his fee, he would not care, he would favor it. But let me call your 
attention to this one point: It does not disturb the fee; the State does not give 
up the title to the land, even as a fiction. The nonpayment of taxes causes the 
land to revert to the State alwavs. 

(By Mr. A. L. Habris. ) ifot in our State. The land is always sold for taxes. 
A. Ex^tly ; by whom? The State sells it. How did it get iwssession of that land 
to sell it? You see what I say is true; it always reverts to the State; always really 
belonged to the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you think the farmers generally are dissatisfied with 
the proportion of taxes they are compelled to pay?— A. Yes. I can speak with 
some authority on that from the action of a large numl^r of farmers before the 
State legislature of Illinois last winter. A bill was introduced that road improve- 
ments should be carried forward upon something like this basis: oO per cent to be 
paid by the State, 35 per cent to be paid by the county in which the improvement is 
made, and 15 per cent to be paid by the individual whose farm abutted the 
improvement. I think those were exactly the figures. But the farmers defeated 
that measure, upon the ground that that 50 per cent and 35 per cent very largely 
came out of their pockets also, and that while they would be paying 15 per cent 
absolutely as individuals, they were generally paying a very large proportion of 
the whole 100 per cent, showing that they realize how unjustly they are being 
treated in the matter of taxation. 

Harris.) Who is it that makes the levy, say, for the school 
district in your State?— A. The school board makes the levy. 

Q. Who makes the levy for the township tax— the township officer authorized 
bylaw?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who makes the levy for the county tax?— A. The county assessor. 

Q. Now, substantially, does not the farmer vote upon himself the burden of 

local taxation?— A. Doubtless hedoes.bntnponthehypotheslsthattheotherfellow 
must ^y his portion. 

Q. Wherein would the farmer be benefited by putting the taxes exclusively upon 
land values?- A. Howonld receive his benefit in several ways, and in this notabl^ 
that appears on the surface. He would receive benefit from the fact that every 
railroad would t»y upon its laud values, right of way; that every great corpoia- 
uon which had the slightest relation to the land would pay in the same ratio that 
he did. Perhaps if I read to you a little while here it may help to answer that 
question. 

Bu^s ^^timon ^ ^ pamphlet referred to in first part of Mr. 

bounty has more than one-thirds of the total retA estate value of 
we State, it has only one-sixty-third of thewalne in watches and clocks possessed ^ 
^ the remainder of the State, one-twenty-second of the value in carriawaS 
wagems, one-twenty-second as much money, and one-tenth as ranch crsidltB. In 
Imrean of labor statistics of the State of Ulinols made an exhamdiye^ 
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the demoralization to which Chicago has been reduced by the general property 
tax, and indicate the goal toward which every community subject to that or a 
similar system must invariably tend.’ The tables are direct indictments of assess- 
ors of wealthy and influential property owners, and incidentally they condemn 
our constitutional principle of taxation itself.” 

From the table which apiieara on page 21, it appears that (reading)— “Cook 
County, containing the city of Chicago, has more than 12 times the value in town 
and city lots that it has in farm lands, and that the remainder of the State has 3 
times the value in farm lands that it hiis in town and city lots. Yet the percent’ 
age of personal property to total valuation in Cook Couaty is only 13^ per cent, 
whereas in the remainder of the State it is 17.7 per cent; and, in spite of the 
severe character oj; the existing law, it is x>erfectly obvious that only a small part 
of the personal i)roperty of the State is really listed for taxation.” Now. there is 
where the advantage is to accrue from— indirectly, at least. Only a small part of 
the personal property of the State is really listed for taxation. Now, in making 
up your budget for school or State, you are always considering your personal 
property. Therefore every bit of personal property that fails of taxation some- 
body has got to make up. But the direct benefit of the single-tax system is that 
the farmer pays upon original land values. Society values, if I may use the term, 
do not exist there as in the town. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) Your idea is, then, that under the single-tax method the 
taxes that are now paid by people outside of Cook County would be borne by the 
land values of Cook County, or at least a large portion thereof ?— A. That would 
hardly be the fair way to put it. Cook (‘ounty would pay its fair share, which it 
does not do now. If they had a hundred millions to raise, Cook County would 
pay its proportion of that hundred millions, which it does not do now, or anywhere 
near. I have just quoted that the change within the year amounts to 97 per cent, 
I think: 

Q. I understood you to say that if the single-tax system were put into practice 
the farmers would not pay a tithe, a tenth, of what they do. Who would pay 
it?— A. It would 1)6 paid in this way: Let me ask you what percentage of tlie 
entire land of Chicago do you suppose is actually built upon now? ^ston lias 
about 20 per cent of its land actually built upon. Boston is an old city. Chicago 
is a new one. I doubt if there is 15 percent of Chicago’s land actually built upon. 
That land which is not built upon is all hehl by speculators, and they will not sell 
to a man who wants to buy. I rode last night on my wheel 10 miles by unoccu- 
pied land that you can not buy a foot of for less than $75, $50, $25, and it will not 
be built on for 12 or 15 years, but will be held there because the owners know 
they have a cinch. Now, if there is only 15 per cent of Chicago’s land built upon, 
you can imagine that if Chicago has 10 to 12 times the value in city lots, there is 
where the taxation will rest. 

Q. If the farmer, under your theory, would pay but a tenth of what he does pay, 
who must pay the other nine- tenths?— A. It would come back to where it belongs, 
and that is the whole society. 

Q. (By Senator Kvle.) Are not tliose lotslaxed now?— A. Some of them pay 82 
cents a year. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Whose fault is that?— A. It is largely the fault of 
the general system that obtains. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You are proceeding on the theory that under the single 
tax all wonld be equitable, with perfectly just assessments?— Yes. 

Q. Now, would that be true any more under the single-tax than unlSer the pres- 
ent system?— A. I think so, for this reason, that there is such an admixture grow- 
ing out of the present forms of taxation that nolx)dy in the community can put 
his finger on— except in a few rare, individual cases, where one neighbor may 
know about another neighbor— you can not know about anybody’s tax or any- 

^0 ^low it in all our towns. Here is somebody that owns a house and lot 
that has cost $1,000 and it is taxed for $1,200, and here is a man that owns one 
that is worth ^1,000 and the board of review pnts it in at $900. That is because of 
what, the imperfections of humanity?— A. Very largely. 

Q. There wonld be the same humanity to tax under the new theory?— A. Yes. 
Just imf^ne that map as the town you live in. The building now is entirely 
eliminated from the map. Your neighbor, John Smith, who owns a big bouse and 
paid $1,200 or $1,500 for the lot, is down on this mpp. This man. who lives here, 
knows his land is worth exactly as much as Johu Smith’s, and he paid exactly 
the same originally. They are all on this map, and yon can see in t ininnte in the 
county treasurer's office what every man pays. ^ 

Q. Yon wonld have it so arranged that each man could tell?— A. Yes; there 
would be one vast map so yon can tell. 
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Q. Could it not be done under the present system?— A. No; you can not do it. 
You come in and say, “ My house dia not cost me $15,000. Here is the contract. 
I had that house built for $8,000. Your guesswork is no good. You are simply 
guessing. You don’t know anything about it.” You can not devise a scheme of 
taxation, and there never has l^n one devised, to open all the taxes to the inspec- 
tion of everybody, but this is open to every human being who can read. There is 
no way to hide it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As this city now is built the land value increases, 
does it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who fixes that value; how is that done?— A. Well, there would be one easy 
thing. You will readily ^asp this fact: Having taken out of the question of tax- 
ation all possibility of individual discrimination, as I have shown, then every-one 
will seek to eciualize. We will suppose that the population increases the next 
year 100,000. There would be a proportionate rise in real estate, and that would 
be equitably assessed. Suppose there were 100,000 people located on the North 
Side; the advantage of that would accrue, if it were an advantage, to the North 
Side. 

Q. That has to be valued now?— A. It has to be valued now, but it would be 
done by the entire community with the knowledge that the same system was 
existing in all parts of the community. There would be no individual discrimi- 
nations. You have lost the selfish motive. There is no motive in making the 
North Side pay those taxes; the South Side knows if it has the valuation it too 
must pay those taxes. In principle and operation the single tax would work justice; 
you can net discover a place where there is a flaw in its operation. 

Q. As this property increases it also increases the burden that is placed upon 
it for State and other purposes, does it not? A part of those taxes, of course, hae 
to go to defray the expense of running the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. We will suppose, uow, that you are adjusting this eiiuitably among your- 
selves; you would be generous enough, would you, to put your values high 
enough?— A. We have the State board of review now to adjust that. 

C^. Would not the imperfections that we are experiencing under our present 
system— that is, the effort to evade the burden of taxation— come home the same 
way, on account of the locality that is liable to have a burden to pay attempting 
to shift it as far as possible and throw it back upon others who are equally anxious 
to throw it some place else?— A. I should say not, having divested the whole situ- 
ation now from individual opportunity, as it occurred in the case of Pullman. I 
am speaking now of the moral factor. You ask if the same elements would not 
obtain in the matter of assessing a certain section of the State as against the other 
sections of the State, operating as it does to-day, and I say not, because you would 
have a common basis for comparison. The law of supply and demand would 
absolutely obtain under those circumstances. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Thatissupposedtoobtain to-day.— A. You know that it 
does not. 

Q. It is supposed to be the governing principle on the board of review in the 
county and in the State.— A. But don’t you see that instantly you confuse the sub- 
ject by bringing in the value of 

Q. (Interrupting.) There is no doubt about that. You divest it of one great 
element, the improvements, and what remains is subject to the same imperfections 
of judgment, and must be.— A. 1 beg your pardon, it can not be if it is land; it 
would be if it were buildings. 

Q. We find to-day that in two blocks that stand side by side, one man’s vacant 
property will be assessed probdbly two- thirds higher than the others. At the same 
time we have a board of review supposed to be good men.— A. I will tell you that 
if you have the entire community with only one thing to look for, one thing to 
work upon, you must see that you have simplified the proposition and made a man 
a direct taxpayer, and when you have done that you have accomplished a thousand 
other things with it. You can set the wheels of justice to work anywhere. You 
have accomplished something which relates to everything else. And I say that 
the simple fact that that map hangs on the wall simplifies the whole thing and 
makes dishonesty impossible, 

Q. I read with much interest here several years ago in the Chicago Times a series 
of Mticles some person apparently interested in the welfare of the city had written 
RIVIS. “®8criptions of property in the center of the city here on State street, worth 
and $500,000 for buildings and lots, comparing them with otto sections, 
shoeing the discriminations and everything else connected with it, and the injustice 
all Published for the benefit of the people of Chicago. I would like to know 
whether tto produced any particular impression upon ttie city so as to correct the 
evil?— A. Well, the articles were suggested by myself. A series of articles were 
written up by Tom Cannon. The immediate effect was to increase the droulation 
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of the Chicago Times about 6,000 copies a day. It indicated the degm of interest 
those articles aroused. I remember the Title and Trust Company paid 2 per cent, 
while a poor fellow who lived out toward the country somewhere paid 27 i per cent 
upon the admitted valuation. 1 would not say assessed valuation, but the gener- 
ally expressed valuation in the community. That series of articles was brought 
out early in 1897. At that time the assess^ valuation in Chicago was somethmg 
like $77,000,000 le^s than it was in 1878, when we had about 350,000 population. 

<3^ (By Mr. Congee.) Do you know the assessed valuation of Chicago now?— 


Q. (By Senator Kylb.) What would you think of the beneficial effect of a pub- 
lished list of the taxes upon property at the present time?— A. I would not think 
it would amount ta anything, bwause it would not show anything. We will say 
you live on State street. Here is a piece of property marked lot ID, block 25. You 
do not know whether there is a building on lot 10, block 25, and it is doubtful if 
the next-door neighbor knows much about it. He is probablv a renter. He pays, 
say, $2,500 a year for his house. You do not know. But if lot 10, block 25, were 
marked at $1,250, and lot 10, block 26, were marked $100, and the taxation was 
based on the land valuation, you would know mighty quick. 

CJ. You might not know the relative location?— A. 1 say lot 10, block 25, and 
lot 10, block 26; practically the same location. If there were no buildings involved, 
a perfect stranger from San Francisco could walk through and see there was some- 
thing wrong there. 

Q. You are going on the theory that you would have this published under the 
single tax?— A. Not at all. 

Q. How would you know that this is so?— A. I say the.se maps would show. 

Q. You would have a map hung up in the county treasurer’s office?— A. Yes. 

Q. Could not that serve now?— A. No. 

Q. Why?— A. Because one man would say what kind of buildings it had, and 
another man would say there was a three-story brick, and it must have cost $10,000. 

Q. Everybody would not know, but somebody would know?-r-A. Somebody 
would know, but the public could not know. 

Q. The question has arisen in the minds of a great many persons as to whether 
it is not wise to publish the taxation of property, similarly to the way the (jlovern 
ment has thougnt of publishing the pension lists to purge the lists. A. There 
might be a little value in that, but 1 do not believe so. 

Q. Now, leaving the question of the single tax just a little bit, and taking it for 
granted that the Illinois legislature and those of adjacent States here are not 
going to adopt that system for the next -I or 5 years, what have you to offer in the 
way of relief to the farmers for unjust taxation— something that is immediate?— 
A. It would take a pretty vn’se man to invent anything that will defeat intentional 
deceit, perjury, ana fraud anywhere, and that is what you are going to have just 
as long as you have the mixed system of taxation. Now, in saying that I do not 
doubt that there are certain forms adopted by other States which ameliorate the 
general condition of things. I have no doubt but what, for instance, the State 
treasurers or auditors might get together and adopt measures by taking the best 

S ian, as they discover it, in oa<m State and combining them in one form ; that would 
oubtless relieve the situation; but I do not believe you will ever relieve the situ- 
ation as long as you have mixed taxation. I think it is a human impossibility to 
do it. And laying aside now all dishonesty and all intentional deceit, putting it 
out of the question, still I think you will not secure equitable taxatiqp under the 
present system of mixed taxes. It becomes too confusing; no one mind is capable 
of gracing the system. 

Q. ( By Mr. Conger. ) The present system of listing personal property in Chicago 
is a new system, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is a good one? Will it be an improvement over the old?— A. 
Oh, yes; it has increased, as I have shown you, the listing of the property. How the 
entire system will work I do not know. There will be a legal toting of the power 
of the board of review. Now the board of review has the power under the law to 
raise you to a certain figure. That is the present Illinois law. It is a question 
whether it will stand the test of the constitution. 

Q. Regardless of the man's affidavit who lists his proper^?— A. Oh, yes; 
entirely. They have raised property millions on the South Side. 

Q. (By Hr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you anything further to say in regard to agri- 
cultural conditions or relief?— A. Along that samaline, yes. 1 think the fanner 
feels to-day that he is the chief sufferer from what is going on in the world through 
what is known as the trust, the trustification going on; and I thjpklibat the same 
law would settle that question as well as it would settle the question of taxation, 
by destroying special privileges. 
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Q. Please explain.— A. The fanner is not satisfied with present conditions; he 
is not selling his products one penny higherjx>^y than he did 4 years ago. 
The condition of a^culture to day ouite generally, 1 think, felt bv the farmers 
is that they are paying higher prices for everything they buy for the farm, and that 
they are not getting any more than they received a few years ago to speak of for 
what they produce, not anything to compare with the rise. So they have a griev- 
ance all right. The entire rise in steel does not grow out of the trustification. It 
grows out of splendid crops, which have made the farmers buyers and increased 
the demand for manufactured products through the land.. I say that the trust 
would be affected in the same way ultimately bv the single tax that your dishonest 
taxpayer would be— by destroying special pnvifeges. The special privilege always 
establishes revenues without any rerard to the conditions. They may be slightly 
affected, but relatively they always nave large revenues. They are not subject to 
the law of supply and demand, while individual initiative and enterprise are always 
subject to the law of supply and demand. 


Chicago, III., Aug^mt 10 y 1899, 

TESTIMONY OE MB. EDWARD S. RICHARDS, 

Grain merchant y Chicago, 111, 

At a meeting of the subcommission on apiculture in Chicago, 111., at 10 20 
a. m., August 10, 1899, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. Edward S. Richards was 
introduced as a witness, and, on being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

O. (By Senator Kyle.) Please state your full name.— A. Edward S. Richards. 

Q. And residence. —A. I live in Chicago. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. My occupation has been that of a commission 
merchant, grain merchant. 

Q. How long have you resided in Chicago?— A. I came here in November, 1868; 
been here ever since. 

O. Have you been conducting business on your own account during those years, 
or have you been identified with some elevator systems?— A. Well, I went into 
the grain business in 1873, and was connected with a receiving house at that time, 
and continued in that connection until 1878, when 1 went into business on mv 
own account as a shipper of grain; bought and sold grain by sample on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 1 continued in that business until 1884. 1 found during 
that period, as a shipper of grain, that we were having a great deal of trouble 
about the weights. There were continual claims for shortage being made from 
our correspondents in the East and South, and those shortages either had to be 
paid or we had to lose our business, I found upon attempting to collect the short- 
ages from the railroad companies from whom I had received bills of lading and 
upon which 1 had paid for this propertv that they refused to pay any claims for 
shortages; and the result of it was that I had to pay them mvself or lose my busi- 
ness. And I continued then until 1884, 1 think it was. and theml built a transfer 
house for the Lake Shore and Michipn Southern Railroad Company, whereby we 
took the grain out of the cars and weighed it instead of weighing it on track 
scales, as had been the custopi theretofore. I might say in regard to the track 
scale w^hing, that really the method that was employed in those days was, that 
after a Western car had arrived in Chicago, and the sample had been taken from 
the car and exposed for sale on the board of trade, and as soon as the grain had 
been sold the car was ordered over to the Eastern line to be transferred into an 
Eastern car. This being the terminal of the Western roads, they did hot allow 
their cars to go on east oi Chicago; consonantly the grain had to be transferred 
from the Western car to an Eastern car. Well, the first step in that direction was 
to weigh the W estern car to get the gross weight of it. The car was then switched 
over to what was called the transler track, and there the grain was shoveled by 
hand from the Western car into the Eastern car, which involved expensive labor. 
That was so as late as 1884, and for many years prior to that. After the grain had 
been taken out of the Western car, which was sometimes as long as 3 weeks after* 
wards— it was a tedious operation— the empty car was taken feck to the track 
scales from whence it came and there reweighed, and the tare thus ascertained was 
deducted from the gross weight, which had been previously ascertsdned, and tfet 
was presumed to tie the wei^t of the grain, and upon those weR^ts we paid for 
it— we bought and sold. And those weights were put in the bill ^ lading, and we 
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of coarse made our invoices to our correspondents, and if the weights held up it 
was all right, but if they fell short we had no remedy. We had tc pay the short- 
age, as I remarked a little while ago; we could get no redress out of the railroad 
companies. 

Q. That is, your correspondents in the West?— A. No; in the East. Well, the 
same way in the West. Of course, I being a shipper, my correspondents were in 
the East. The railroads made it a rule to remit the freight on the excess. For 
instance, if the weight would fall short 1,000 pounds, and the rate from here to 
New York was 20 cents a hundred, they would remit $2, but that would not be 
for the grain, which was the biggest end of the deal. Then I got up what is 
called the hopi>er systeiQ of transferring grain. In the first place, we ran the car 
up on an incline, elevated the car about 30 feet, and then we took steam shovels 
and got the grain out of the western car into the hopper scale, and then got the net 
weight, and that weight was always correct and reliable and was adopted as a 
final weight, and accepted by the trade everywhere, East and West and all over the 
country, as being satisfactory. 

Q. Is that plan still in use?— A. Yes; it is in use in a modified form. I ^t up 
another plan. There was an objection to pushing a car up this incline. We had 
to push it up about 1 ,000 feet and that was an expense. So I got up another plan of 
ele vati ng the gi*ain from the grade level . 1 1 is practicall y an elevator apparatus with- 
out any storage. 1 took out the bins and made a cheap affair of it. It did the work 
all right. It did what we wanted and we i>aid only for what we needed. In that 
Lake Shore dea 1 1 got 70 cents a car for the certiticate of weights. The expense was 
much less by that way than it was by the other wa^, both in performing the work 
and to the trade; and yet the track system is not in use, but the other system is. 
They are both mine. They lioth belong to me. I got them both up. Then 1 got 
into trouble with the Lake Shore Railroad. They were troubled with the weights 
down at the eastern end, and they would tall short sometimes as high as— well, one 
car of oats fell short about 3,000 pounds, and that was the straw that broke the 
camels back. I went down there. They would not pay the loss. A man by the 
name of Hunter owned the oats, and they fell short about 3,000 pounds in New 
York— about 100 bushels. I went to New York to see about it, but they would not 
do anything, and the result was that it created a rapture between me and the rail- 
road, and they broke our contract and cut my business off short, so I gave that 
business up in 1886. 

You might tell us something about the importance of Chicago as a grain 
center, and the growth of the business done here.— A. Well, Chicago by reason of 
its geographical position, which is a commanding one, has these great systems of 
railroads coming in and going out, which are distributing lines. W e also have the 
lake, which is another great avenue of transportation, and which should make 
Chicago naturally a veiy strong point, provided the rates and the conditions 
were suitable for them; but our elevator system has all got tangled up here. We 
stand to-day with an elevator capacity of, 1 think, about 40,000,000 bushels, and 
we have not a public warehouse in the city. I mean by that, we have not an 
elevator that is run in the interests of the people. 

Q. The kind prescribed by the law of 1871, von refer to— public elevator?— A. 
Yes; where a warehouseman is not a dealer. In all these elevators, I think with- 
out a single exception, the warehouseman deals in grain, and the grades are so 
manipnlated that it is hard to toll what yon are getting when yon buy a lot of 
wheat. Of course, if yon want to buy a special quality of grain you c^ get It,- 
but you have to pay a premium on it. You can not get it on the open market 
That is the way 1 understand it. and for that reason I am inclined to think that 
the public suffers mat injustice and a great wrong. 

Q. How many of these terminal elevators are there that are supposed to be 
public warehouses?— A. I think there are about 2H or 30. They are all run by 
about seven or eight firms. 

Q. And all these men are engaged in baying and selling grain themselves, who 
are storing min for the public?— A. Yes. 

Q. You might toll us about that and the evils that are growing out of it. —A. Well, 
you start with the initial shipper. These elevator people have their havers out in 
the country to buy grain. They send the liuotations out every day to the country 
shippers along these different lines of railroad, and a bid is made for the farmers’ 
min. The countrv shipper buys it and puts it in his warehouse, if he has one. 
But whenever the farmer sells it to his country ship^r, he sells it subject to Chi- 
cago weights and insj^tion. It don't make any difference to say; Well, be 
knows how many bushels he puts in the car," because he must subject to 
Chicago weight and inspection. If he falls short 2 or 3 or 5 or 10 cents a bushel in 
Chicago, that is all his loss; he has no remedy, and he has no receipt from the 
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railroad that will protect him, because the bill says, “ subject to loss in weight,” 
and the terms of the contract prevent the making of any claim. 

S . The same rule applies to inspection as to weights. Do not our farmers gen- 
ly know pretty nearly what ^ades they are raising?— A. That is true; our 
farmers can tell the grades they raise as soon as it shows up in their hands. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Is there much complaint from these country shippers 
that the weights fall short more frequently than they overrun?— A. We never hear 
of their overrunning; if they overrun we never hear of it; that is, looking at it 
1 rom the standpoint of the shipper. Of course, that is one of the perquisites of the 
business. 

Q. Is there considerable complaint about the weights falling short?— A. There 
has been a very serious complaint in the last few years. I have not been actively 
engaged in the grain business in the last few years, and I am not able to say what 
has l^en the experience more recently. 

(j. (By Senator Kyle.) Has there been a general complaint in regard to the 
inspection, as a rule?— A. I think there has. 1 gather that from my conversation 
with men that are in the trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Does the fact that these elevator men in Chic^o are 
engaged in the purchase of grain along these lines of railroad operate against the 
interests of the producers of grain as to price?— A. I think it has some effect; just 
to what extent I could not say. The farmer raises grain, and as soon as he har- 
vests it he must sell it, in the great majority of cases, and he must accept the 
situation, whatever it may be. He has no facilities for keeping the grain, and he 
has to dis])ose of it. Of course, that is sometimes partly for his financial interest, 
and sometimes possibly he has no facilities for holding it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) The reason the grain men are interested is because it 
goes into the hands of what is called the terminal elevators; that is, these Class A 
men?— A. Yes. 

Is there a combination amongst these men to control the grain business in 
this city?— A. 1 think there is. 

Q. Tell us wliat you know about that; go as fully into that (piestion as you can 
from your knowledge. —A. I could not say that there is a combination to the extent 
of dividing their earnings or pooling their business or anything of that sort. I am 
rather inclined to think that there is not, but I think there is an understanding 
between them as to what the rates of storage shall be, and upon what lines the 
inspetition shall be made, and in fact all of the general details of the business, I 
think. 1 think so far as the management of the business is concerned it is done 
by this combination of elevators. 

Q. Do the railroads direct that the grain hauled upon their respective roads 
shall be consigned to these terminal elevators, the ones upon their own roads, 
respectively?— A, I think that is a condition that naturally follows. If the grain 
were coming in on the St. Paul road it would naturally come into the elevators on 
that line. 1 do not mean to say that if the owner of a lot of grain shipped it here 
over the St. Paul and wanted to have it sent over perhaps to the Chicago and 
Alton that they would not switch that car. I do not know whether there is any 
restriction of that kind that would prevent that, but naturally the grain would 
go into the elevator on the line belongiim to the railroad that transports the grain. 

(c^. Who owns these elevators?— A. With a few exceptions, the railroads own 
them. 

Q. And are operated by themselves or leased principally?— A. No; I understand 
that they are leased. 

Q. Are special favors ever given to the lessees?— A. I think so; yes. I have 
been informed— I state this simply from hearsay— that the plan has been on the 
part of the railroads to let a person or firm take an elevator and run it, and they 
pay them so much per car for all ^aiu that goes through the house; that that is 
the basis upon which the rental is fixed. Of course, the inference is, and I think 
it is generally believed, that parties occupying that relation with the railroad 
company get special favors in the way of rebates or concessions that perhaps do 
not belong to them. 1 think one of our great troubles of the day Is that all 
sh^p^ are ^not treated alike.^ ^ 

selves, and at the same time they were supposed to be public I?^ [ 

consign a carload of grain from Minnesota to one of your elevators of the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul road it must be received by these men?— A« Yes. 

C^. The bills are examined by these men; in other words, all your waybills are 
open to the inspection of those who are your natural rivals in Dusiness? They know 
how your oar is consigned if you ship out of here, and they know the grade of your 
wheat, and all those things?— A. Oh, yes; they know that. 
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Q. They also get the knowledge of all the men who are shipping grain here?— 
A. Yes; they know that. You are obliged to give up that information. For 
instance* it you want to get a lot of grain out of an elevator* you go and get an 
order from the elevator to deliver that car of grain to an Eastern road, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, or any of those roiids, and it is quite frequently the 
case that the name of the consignee is on this notice* and the shi^ins directions. 
In that way an elevator man would get possession of information that perha]>8 
you would not prefer to give up. There may be a way of evading that. I do not 
see how. These conditions have come up since 1 went <mt of business; so I do 
not want to be quoted as absolute there, but think it is right. 

Q. Is it true that there are two or three private elevator companies in Illinois— the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, for instance, which has a number of members, 
and is composed of the small country elevators through the State of Illinois— that 
are rather in competition with these men who are operating the elevators of Class* 
A?— A. That is right. The Illinois Grain Dealers* Association is another combina- 
tion. It is different from this one; it has no relation to it. As you say, it is in 
competition with them. 

Q. We understand that the members of this association contend that, as inde- 
pendent buyers, all their business is subject to the inspection of their competitors 
in Class A?— A. Oh, yes: I do not think there is any (question about that. 

Q. They know from whom the grain is shipped, to whom it is consigned, the 
grade, and all about it, and so have the very ins and outs, so to speak, of their 
private business?— A. Yes; the railroad companies, when they ship a carload of 
grain from an inital point, or a^ point* make in addition to their waybills that 
you speak of an expense bill. That expense bill is what determines the freight 
that the rec'eiving road has against it. For example, il I ship a carload of grain 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to Chicago, over the Rock Island Railroad, that carries 
with it the charges from Des Moines to Chicago, which belong to the Rock Island 
Railroad, and they are carried out on that expense bill. That expense bill then 
is turned over. The car is being shipped, and we will assume now that it is 
turned over to the Eastern line with directions to collect the back charges from 
the consignee in New York or wherever the grain may be carried, $78; that is, on 
the Rock Island Railroad, and the Eastern railroad assumes to pay that much to 
the Western railroad, so that expense bill comes to Chicago and is collected by 
these elevators here, I suppose. The expense bill is paid by the consignee in 
Chicago* which would be, we will say, one of these elevator men. Then that leads 
into a situation where I think you are going to find some good meat as to where 
these rebates come from, and how they are paid. 

CJ. You believe there are systems of rebates in operation?— A. Yes. It is done 
through these expense bills. That is one way they do it, and I do not know but 
what they may have other ways. 

Q. Explain the rebate matter a little more fully.— A. My opinion is that the con- 
signee In Chicago— say he is one of our elevator friends here, for example— gets a 
lot of grain over the line of railroad on which his property is located, and he pays 
the regular tariff. The expense bill comes in and he pays it and gets a receipt for 
it. At the end of the month he makes up a statement of the amount of grain that 
he has received over that railroad. He sends that in to the company* to some offi- 
cer— nobody knows exactly who be is— and the rebate is figured out, so much per 
100 pounds, or whatever they have agreed to give him. N ow, that money does not 
come to him out of the freight department Yon might go in the freight depart- 
ment and hunt for it for a half a year and you never would find it; but my infor- 
mation is that it is paid by some other department. It is charged up to some otoer 
fund— it may be the bridge fund, the repair fund* the passenger fund, or some 
other fund— and you could not find it in any of the cracks where you would think 
it would be lost 

Q. And yon think this favor is only granted to the operators or the lessees of 
the terminal elevators?— A. Substantially so; yes. I do not believe that any ship- 
per of the road has that advantage. It nsed to be, in old times, that everybody 
got a little rake-off ; but when this interstate-commerce law came in it was bailed 
with a good deal of pleasure by the railroads* because it simplified their business. 
They thought it would be a good deal better to give a rebate to one man than it 
wonld be to give it to 100 or m* becanse then they knew just how to handle it. 
Onr lines are operated by snch men as Mr. Pea^ey* Mr. Connselman* Mr. Armonr* 
and Carrington, Hanna & Co. 

Q. Does this operate, in yonr indgment* to the detriment or^epression of the 
grain trade in any way?— A. 1 think most assuredly it does. ^ 

Q. How, in yonr opinion?— A. Well, it is discrimination. If gives to one man 
an advantage that another does not have; consequently they are not upon the 
same footing, and they can not do business upon the same lines. 
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Q. I refer to the price of grain, as realized by the agricnltnristB of the country.-- 
A. I can not see how the a^onltnriets wonld be benefited b^ it in any way. The 
way they got at this thing in the first place was a good deal like these beef fellows 
did. They wonld go into a station where a man had been in the nain business 
perhaps all his life, been identified with the town as long as it had been a town, 
as a grain dealer, and stood well in the community, and had bought grain of 
the farmers, and whose dealings were all satisfactory; and these elevator men 
would go out there and try to do business with him. Well, they could not do it, 
and it was not satisfactory, and they would say: ‘.‘All right; if you don't sell us 
this grain we will put a man in ourselves.” They would put a man in and start 
in by bidding up a little and paying the farmer a quarter of a cent or half a cent 
or 2 cents, no difference what it was, and th^ would do that until they got the 
other fellow out— the old citizen had to go. Then the other fellow was in and he 
* worked thin^ just to suit himself. Then the question is, How far did he go the 
other way? Nobody knows, because there was nobody there to watch him. The 
farmers felt that they were not getting what they were entitled to. They could 
not tell exactly how nor why, but they were not satisfied. They would have to 
sell the grain subject to those conditions, and they were not always satisfied. 

Q. In the Northwest there are about three elevator systems, as a rule, in the 
important towns. Do you suppose there is collusion between them as to the car- 
rying price of grain?— A. Well, now, for example, I see Mr. Peavey has gone to 
work and bought $300,000 or $400,000 worth of elevators along the line of the 
railroads. It is just exactly as if it was in Duluth; it is all along the same sys- 
tem, just like the telegraph company is. It fixes the rate, and they do the busi- 
ness on this line. 

Q. We have three systems that operate throng the Northwest, through South 
and North Dakota and Montana. They are F. H. Peavey & Co., Van Dusen sys- 
tem, and Bagley & Cargill. Though the three companies may be buying grain 
and acting as ostensible rivals in the community, at the same time is there not 
practically but one elevator system in the town?— A. Well, I do not know as to 
that. 1 am not acquainted with that situation. 

Q. The agriculturists who had been buying and selling grain have been 
crowded out of the market by these people, and they now have possession and are 
operating in the town as elevator men. It is charged that the card price is 
arranged in the East and sent to the West each day, and that there is practically 
but one man in the field buying grain; that the farmer may choose to sell his grain 
on only one card; that it goes on to the East as his shipment, and at the same time 
it must ultimately fall into the hands of those who are his natural enemies.— A. 
That is it. There is a point right there that we want to look at a little. For 
instance, we will take No. 2 wheat. There is the line. We carry the grade. I 
think if it weighs 56 pounds to the measured bushel and is reasonably clean it 
will grade No. 2. If it weighs 63 pounds under the same conditions, it grades 
No. 2. Now, intrinsically, there is a difference in the value of that wheat amount- 
ing, perhaps, if a miller looks at it, to 5, 6, or 10 cents a bushel. Now, here comes 
one of our friends from the Northwest, the farmer. He has a specially nice *lot 
of wheat to ship to Chicago. It weighs 63 pounds. It goes to the elevator: it is 
graded as No. 2 wheat. He might have a lot of that cheap wheat, and may have 
some very good No. 8 wheat that he wants to raise to No. 2. He can take 2 cars 
of No. 2 wheat and 3 cars of No. 3 wheat— the difference ranges as high as 15 cents 
a bushel— and make 5 cars of No. 2 wheat at a time. 

Q. Raise 15 cents a bushel on 3 cars?— A. Yes. Now, there is where we do not 
think we get a fair deal. If we have a fine lot of grain that is put into the elevator, 
we want to know that we are going to get the same kind of grain. We do not 
always get it, and that is one of the defects in ouif grading system that we can not 
overcome; and that is why I say we ought to pay more attention to the selling of 
grain by sample. Where a man wants grain for consumption he wants to get 
what he buys and what he pays for, just as when you buy a suit of clothes you 
select a piece of cloth for those garments and you want the same piece of cloth 
that you buy. 

Q. You have no remedy to suggest?— A. Only selling by sample; that is the 
only way I can see. We want to preserve the identity of the article. If you take 
that fine wheat you have up in your country and deliver that identical grain in 
Liverpool you will get 15 cents a oushel more. They have good mills over there, 
but they can not get the wheat to make the flour. 

S . The evil seems to be in the inspection department?— A. That is one of the 
s. I do not see how you are going to get over it. 

Q. The grain is inspected under State rules?— A. You can not make a rule fori 
every carload of wheat. There must be a line upon which you go. You have a! 
minunum ouaiity and a maximum quality. 
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Q. There is a chance for improvement in both the State and national laws, yon 
think?— A. I would be a little wary about attempting to fool with the inspection 
department unless you do it to correct fraud. If you can fiqd a place where there 
is fraud going on, then of course youmust apply the remedy; but I do uot see that 
there is, any ^ud here, except so far as the warehouseman may per^trate fraud 
by taking advantage of your good wheat to raise his poor wheat. That is one it 
the defects of the system. 

Q. What does your law provide in regard to such a matter as that?— A. It does 
not provide anything, because they are both No, 3 wheat, 0 and the law provides 
that they shall go into the same bin, but he don’t put them in the same bin. He 
puts his low-grade *Wheat into the same bin and all his high-grade wheat into 
another— that is, we presume he does— but he is not violating the law when he 
does it 

Q. Your statement in regard to special favors in the way of rebates, etc., brings* 
this question very close to the interstate-commerce matter. Do you know whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been here to investigate that matter?— 
A. I have seen some notice in the papers that they have l)een here, but I have not 
paid any attention to it and have not attended any of their meetings. 

Q. Is it a violation of the interstate-commerce law?— A. Well. I never looked at 
the law as amounting to anything. I think everything they attempt to do is a 
kind of farce. It stands as a kind of club if the railroad company will not give a 
man a pass. 

Q. Now, that leads up to the consideration of the interstate-commerce law. You 
can tell us what you know about that law and its workings from your observation 
and experience up to the present time. 

(A letter written by Mr. Richards to Senator Kyle, dated Chicago, 111., July 11. 
1891), was here submits as containing the witness's views on the subject of the 
in terstate-commerce law . Said letter follows: ) 

2008 Jackson Boulevako, 
Chicago^ III,, July 11, 181K). 

Hon. James H. Etle, 

Chairman Industrial Commission, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a letter of introduction from 
my esteemed friend, Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, of the United States Senate. 

Knowing that in all probability matters of great importance to the public will 
be brought before the Fifty-sixth Congress that are or will be considered by your 
commission, I have sought an opportunity to give expression tf> certain views I 
hold in regard to what 1 consider important factors to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country at large, and which are embodied in the two (luestions of inter- 
stato commerce and capital and labor, both vital forces in our political, social, 
and domestic economy, and with which I have had a close and intimate relation 
for many years past through practical business association. 

^ince the year 1873, and until within the past few years, I have been personally 
and actively identified with the purchase, sale, and shipment of grain in the 
Northwest, in which capacity I have met the abstract principles surrounding the 
transportation problems, and have ex^iienced and made a study of the causes 
and effects of strikes and dissensions between capital and labor, both of which 
are, in my judgment, not only the most important factors in our commercial 
relations, but, under certain conditions ones from which oraanate^the most vio- 
lent d^turbances and disruptions to our business interests, clearly showing that 
we have reached a point in both of th^ great and important <]uestion 8 where 
wise and just legislation is the only remedy for the evils that have long been a 
menace to our national and individual prosperity. 

My conclusions may be stated as follows : 

Vmt That Congress alone has the power to enact laws that will protect, regu- 
late, and enhance all kinds of interstate business. 

S^ond. tbat the power vested in the Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
shonld be so extended as to give them such judicial or police powers over trans- 
portation comnanies as will enable them to enforce all laws in a manner not in 
conffict with tm local laws in the States in which said companies may operate or 
have a corporate existence. 

Third. That the interstate-commerce law in Us present form is incomjplete and 
inadequate to perform the uses and functions for wnich it was originally intended, 
and should be amended to that point or repealed entirely. ^ 

Fourth. That the stability of a rate is more important fban the rate itself. 
All rates should be nnifonn and should l>e based upon single carloads as the unit, 
without regard to volume, and no discrimination or preference allowed between 
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shippers, all rates being flat, without concession or rebate, and so stated in the 
biiu 9 of lading issued upon grain or other merchandise shipped from one State to 
another. 

Fifth. That practically 00 per cent of all grain and farm products raised in the 
United States becomes an element of interstate traffic, ana that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be clothed with supervisory power to direct, con- 
trol, and enforce every minute detail connected with transportation— weighing, 
storage and inspection, transfer en route from one line to another from the origi- 
nal point of shipment to its destination— not inconsistent with the State laws for 
the protection or the parties interested in said propertv. 

Sixth. That all bills of lading now issued by railroad transportation lines cover- 
ing grain shipments are illegal, and in many instances are used to perpetrate and 
conceal fraud and dishonesty. 

^venth, That the grain business of the United States represents one of its most 
important indust^es, and that millions upon millions of dollars are lost annually 
to owners and shippers by reason of defective bills of lading and other wrong and 
illegal methods employed by intermediate agencies between the producer and con- 
sumer. These can only be stopped or mitigated by proper national legislation. 

1 have given, in a cursory manner, what I consider some of the salient princi- 
ples and requirements of an interstate-commerce law. I have worked out some 
details for a bill that may be submitted at another time, if desired. This subject, 
being an extensive one, demands the closest and most careful consideration. An 
effort will doubtless be made in the next Congress to enact amendments to the 
existing law that will permit pooling. The courts, both State and Federal, have 
generally defined the character of traffic associations and their relations to the 
public. In my judgment, the present law has been inoculated with vicious pro- 
visions that have impaired its value and destroyed its efficiency as a protective 
measure to the best interests of the people. Care should be taken to scrupulously 
guard against all kinds of subterfuges that may be employed to controvert and 
destroy any of the rights that have been decreed as belonging to the people by 
the judicial department of our Government. This can only be subverted by wise 
and judicious legislation that is unmistakably plain in its language and purpose. 
In this the present law appears to be most defective and weak. It neither confers 
the r^uisite powers upon the commissioners nor reaches the foundation of the 
practical wrongs it was intended to correct. 

Totiching the capital and labor question, my observation, taken from an impar- 
tial stand-in t, has taught me that wrong exists on both sides. From these, 
differences have arisen that have crystallized into dissensions that breed strikes 
and violent opposition one to the other. This condition is unnatural and destroys 
more than it Duilds, and is as demoralizing as it is destructive. As a remedy for 
this I believe in organization, without which desirable results can not be obtained. 
But in making these organizations the power of the State must be invoked. The 
working of capital is largely through chartered corporate channels, defined and 
prescribed by law. The working of labor is through organizations tliat have no 
legal entity outside of a dispensation of its own creation. I know of no labor 
organization that is operated by a charter obtained through the laws of the State. 
If these are true conditions, we have organized capital versus disorganized labor. 
Both, in my opinion, should be upon the same footing. 

Labor is as much a commodity as corn, dry goods, insurance, all of which have 
a commercial value and are bought and sold in the markets of the world. The law 
of supply and demand is the natural arbiter of values. All attempts to force aside 
this law by creating fictitious values in stocks, grain, or labor breeds disaster 
against which there are statutory laws. 

During the last quarter of a century the times and conditions have most radi- 
cally changed. Old thin^ have been supplemented by new ones. There appears 
to have been a revulsion from the time-honored maxim that ' ‘Competition m the 
life of trade ” to the dogma that is inscribed upon the banners of both capitel and 
labor, “Death to competition.” You will see the effect of this in our so-called 
“ trusts ” that are sprin^ng up in giant form and including all necessaries of life, 
such as tobacco, sugar, iron, hod carriers, house servants, etc. In this new depart- 
ure capital and labor appear to be neck and neck in the race. 

Our courts have decreed against and denounced the principles upon which these 
“ trusts ” are formed, but they still go on with the work. Strikes and rumors of 
strikes are heard all over the country, and a new trust is born almost every hour. 
At this juncture, in my opinion, lies the great work of your commiscdom 
legislation is the only means that will rea^ and reconcile these differences, l^eiv 
power of the Government is all-powerful, to which all are subservient There is 
a grave doubt as to the j urisdiction of Congress in legislating against trusts creaM^^ 
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First. That Congf ess enact a law authorizing labor organizations to be created 
under special enactment or charter privileges^ with as many snbordinate classified 
branches as it may require; this to be a department of the Government, the same 
as in patents, pensions, or a^culture. 

Second. That it shall be the privilero and duty of all persons who may think 
that it is to their interest to join a l^r organization to become members of it 
and to abide by the laws and regnlations that govern it. 

Third. That no individual or organization not acting under the law shall have 
any lej^ existence for remedy or redress for any grievance except through the 
lamul organization of which they are members in good standing. 

Fourth. It shall be the duty of every subordinate organization to hear and con- 
sider any complaint filed by any of its members and to act on the same, and pro- 
vision should be made for bringing in all parties to a controversy before a de- 
cision is made or an appeal is taken. 

1 have, I think, sufficiently outlined my suggestions to give vou a general idea 
of how I propose to reach these questions. I have given hom subjects careful 
study, and nave bloc)[ed out a bill that covers more in detail the line of my 
thoughts and researches. 

If the above suggestions are of any interest, I shall be glad to hear from you 
further, and will render such aid as in my power. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Edward S. Richards. 


Q. Please give your judgment as to the operations of the interstate-commerce 
law up to the present time, as observed by yourself in your practical experience 
and contact with it. —A. My idea about the interstate-commerce law is that it 
was prompted by the conditions that existed at the time Congress was asked to 
act in the matter, to prevent discriminations against persons or individuals, real- 
izing the fact that a railroad system is a country maker or a country miner— you 
know they can build the country or they can destroy it, they can build an indi- 
vidual or they can destroy him, by their policy of discrimination . As I understand 
it, this law was passed for the purpose alone of preventing that discrimination, 
so as to put every man who was in busine^ on an eq^nal footing. But in passing 
that law Congress was led to apply certain remedies that the- courts have not 
recognized; in other words, they were unconstitutional. They can not compel a 
man, as the Constitution has provided, to say nothing about the courts, to testify 
against himself. That was one of the provisions in this law that weakened it. in 
my judgment. We had that experience in the Counselman cas^. The result of it 
was that this long line of testimony that was available or could have been made 
avidlable had that fault never existed in the law, might have been drawn out; 
^t they did not do it They did not get it Then they sought to amend the law 
by relieving a person of any criminality, and how far that has operated I do not 
knbw, because 1 do not believe there have been any cases. The questions of die- 
eriminatioDS in the long and the short haul have been aggravating because they 
have been perplexinj^ We have not been able to determine exactly how that 
should be applied. That was just exactly what they wanted. They wanted all 
thote perple^g questions to come in there, so when the issue was made there 
wonl<r be no way to meet it. My theory about this whole law business is tM 
what we want to do is to get down to practical results and to practical conditions. 
Take a car load of min, for example, as a basis and follow ibright through and 
see wbat the ramifications are that it has to pass through, and set yonr machine 
to fit the case. You can not change it. As I understand it, the law must be 
applied to ^e actual conditions as they exisj. These people are just simply the 
agents of each other; we are agents of each other, ana we are dependent upon 
each other. So far as we have good faith with each other we get along, and wnen 
we do not we have troubia. ^ 

Q. Theoperationaof the interstate commerce law during the past few years yoti 
do not think have been very satisfactory to the people?«-A, Hot at all; the peralc 
have had no confienoe in it. 
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Q. What do you regard as its imperfections chiefly?— -A. I think, in the first 
place, that the commissioners have no authority to act and do anything. If we 
file our complaint with the commissionere, the amount of it would be that they 
would look it over and give it a cursory examination and say, “ W^j think very 
likely there may be a case; you would better take it to the Unitsd States attorney 
and give him the case.” And that does no good. A man can not spend his life- 
time fighting these things. There ought to be a more summary way of running 
these things than we have now. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNaEU.) In stating your conclusions in your statement, you say 
that “ The power vested in the Interstate Commerce Commissioners should be so 
extended as to give them such judicial or police powers over transportation com- 
panies as will enable them to enforce all laws in a manner not in conflict with the 
focal laws in the States in which said companies maj operate or have a corporate 
existence.” Would you enlarge on that point a little?— A. The question of giving 
them judicial power seems to be a pretty serious one. I am told that the courts do 
not favor that. The Supreme Court has not favored it. But I have not heard 
that there Wfis any objection to giving them police powers, which is nothing more 
nor less than the enforcement of the laws of the States through which this grain 
passes. For example, if you have a carload of grain coming from Minnesota or 
Dakota to Chicago, while it is here it must be subservient to the laws of this State, 
and I do not understand that Congress can interfere with those m.ittei*s. Those 
conditions must be carried out. Hence, if the commission were clothed with the 
power to enforce even the laws of the State, which we think are good and are com- 
petent to manage those questions, that would be an improvement on what we have 
now, oven if they can not have the judicial power to impose a fine and punish the 
parties who violate the law. 

Q. Your fourth conclusion is that the stability of a rate is more important than 
the rate itself. Touching on that point, I noticed in the papers the other day that 
Mr. Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Comniission, and, 1 think, Mr. Morton, a 
local merchant or shipper, both expressed themselves as in lavorof legalized pool- 
ing. What would be your idea in regard to that?— A. I think it would hardly pay 
to legalize it. W e have a pool now. This traffic association is nothing more than 
a pool, and they have been doing business exactly on the same line as they always 
have. The courts have sat down on them, but they keep on just the same. The 
pooling business is simply an understanding between themselves as to the division 
of the tonnage and the making of the rates and the percentages, etc. That is about 
all that amounts to. 

Q. At i)resent it is prohibited by law, is it not?— A. I think it is. I have not 
read the decisions of the Supreme Court ou that point. I just glanced them over, 
and generally they do not approve of the methods of the associ.ition. 

Cj. 1 think the idea as expressed by these gentlemen was that it shoiild be made 
legal for roads competing for business from a given point to divide that busi- 
ness and each road carry its i)roportion at a fixed rate rather than to be cutting 
rates to a disastrously low point, the theory being that they now cut the rates to 
those competing points to such an extent that they carry the business at a loss 
and are obliged to get tlieir jirofit by charging higher rates from noncomiietitive 
points.— A. Well, that all comes in under this doctrine of competition. If we 
must abandon the theory that competition is the life of trade ana is the germ on 
which business is built up. then, of course, the tiooling business is all right. 1 
know that in my experience, even before this pooling business was adopted, I 
have known where railroads have done business at a loss, and I thmk that is an 
unfortunate condition. 

9 . (By Senator Kyle.) Isn’t it rather a choice between two evils? Pooling 
exists in practice at the present time, and there is no supervision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; but, under the new plan suggested by Mr. Knapp, 
he would allow them to pool the business and have the n under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,— A. It would depend on how it is legalized. 
If tliere is a barbed-wire fence, so that you can hold them in, it is all right, but if 
not, you will have the same trouble that you have now. 

V. The contention of the railroad companies is this: In one of our Western 
towns where there are 3 or 4 or 5 railroads entering, the jobliers, that is, the large 
dealers, have the railroad companies practically by the throat. They say, “ Here, 
give us rebates, and cut rates down to one-half or one- third, or whatever it is.” 
And they are compelled to do it, or they will ship on some other road; and con- 
sequently, in order to meet a deficit in the treasury, they must in turn take the 
small shipper by the throat and hold him up, and recoup themselves in that way. 
But they claim that if the law permitted pooling they would take the jobber by 
the throat and say, ** Stand and deliver, and we will be fair te the small ship- 
pers, A. Of course, if you cun enforce that doctrine, it is aU right. Thatm 
6(i8A U 
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where the trouble is going to be. We all like to buy things as cheaply as we can 
g;et them. I guess it is human nature. Mr. Armour is a large shipper of provi- 
sions and grain, and, of course, when he has a good big lot of freight the railroads 
know it, and they come and make him a bid for it. One fellow will come in and 
say, “I will take that for 21 cents,” and he will say, “Come in and see us again.” 
Another fellow will come in and take it for 24 cents, and the result is that he gets 
it. 1 do not know that 'Mr. Armour ought to be punished because he gets it as 
cheap as he can— that is, cheaper than some other fellow could get it. That seems 
to be his privilege. But it seems to me that as long as the railroads are operated 
as they are, for the benefit of the whole public, the Tittle nJan should be protected 
as much as the bii^^one, and the railroads should be absolutely prohibit^ from 
giving special rates to one man over another. If that can lie done and placed 
under the Ruper\'i8ion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to 
punish, and enforce that law under penalties, that might make pooling successful. 

9* You sav pooling e-xists, hiis existed in the past, and the probability is it will 
exist in the fntnre?— A. In some foim or another. I am satisfied we have just as 
much of a pool as we ever had. I do not think its methods of doing ]m.siness have 
been changed by these decisions of the Supreme Court. They may be a little more 
cautious in doing their busineas, but I nave no reason to believe their meth^s 
have been materially changed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can Confess give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, subject, of course, to appeal to the higher courts, this power? Is 
there anything to prevent that, outside of the jealousy of the courts?— A. My sug- 
gestion came rather as a hint from Senator Cnllom. I was talking with him about 
that one day, and he said he did not think it wofild be practicable to give the com- 
mission judicial iiower; that the courts had set their faces rather against it. 
Whether or not it is an insurmountable question. I do not know. 

Q. Is it yonr idea that it would not be final jurisdiction, but be subject to appeal 
to the higher courts; and, further, that one of the weak places in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is their lack of power to enforce their own findings, and 
that every finding must stand by itself and is not raadea rnloof action?— A, That 
is right; that is just the way it is, I think. 

Q. (By Senator KyLR.) Nothing they do is any precedent for future action?— 
A. That is just what I thought it always was; that it has imver had any force to it; 
carried no weight with it; everything they would say and do seemed to drop like a 
wet rag and never move. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think that when a law is proposed and there 
is opposition, the first course of the opposition is to defeat the bill, and if that can 
not be done, the next thing is to clip its wings as much as ]) 088 ible?— A. Exactly; 
that is what I think has l)een done. I think there has oeen more importance 
attached to this rate business than anything would justify. If the laws of trade 
could be carried out, that is, competition— because the law of supply and demand 
must come in as a factor in some way or another, and the very minute you pnt an 
iron band around that situation you circumscribe something th^it ought not to Ije 
circumscribed— the question of rates would regulate itself. But I do not know 
how you are going to accomplish it by pooling, because you virtually give them a 
band to put around. We must have railroads, and they are all trying to make 
money, and if they can not get what they consider their share of tlie business at 
the regular rates they will cut them, and they will cut anyhow; no matter how 
stront^beir agreements are, they cut just the same. 

Q. You think the producer and the consumer get more benefit from the fixed 
rate than they do from a rate which is cut, because in the latter case the producer 
does not know, and even the buyer may not know, as a rule, what he may have to 
pay if he gets a product on the market?— A. That is the trouble. I think it all 
depnds upon the stability more than on the rate itself. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Yon might just go into that a little inor(i— the impor- 
tance of a fixed or stable rate.— A. If people doing business with railroads knew 
that the rate was uniform, they could make some calculations upon which they 
could do their business, oth ‘rwise they can not. Now, for example, I ship a car- 
load of com or wheat from here to New York. 1 buy it right here on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 1 stand right alongside of my competitor. We both buy wheat 
at the same time and possibly of the same manway the same price, and shb it 
over the same or a competing line of railroad. That wheat gets into New York 
on the same day. It is sold on the Produce Etchan^ perhaps by the same broker, 
and yet one of ns can sell cheaper than the other, ^e conditions are exactly the 
same; it is bought at the same time and shinped at the sama time and the circum- 
stances of the sale are identical, and yet ne can UDderseTl me 2 cents a ^shel 
The result is that a change comes in the market, and my wheat is not sold, and I 
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have to pay the expenses. There is a case where one man has been discriminated 
against. You see the effect of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that practiced now as much by the railroads as 
in former years?— A. 1 think it is more so, from the fact that it is driving these 
fellows out of business. Analyze this board of trade situation. Men that made 
big money here a few years ago are practically doing nothing now. They have 
been driven out just the same as the countrymen. Those same conditionsare found 
here in this city, practically. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You say the conditions are practically the same?— A. 
Yes; 1 mean the man in the country who was the original shipper that I talked 
about, has been supplanted by the representative of the elevator. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has selling by sample been supplanted by this 
system?— A. Largely so. 

Q. The (juality of grain that the seller owns does not count for as much?—* 
A. No. 

Q. Jf it comes within the grade, that is all that is necessary?— A. Webelievethat 
we have lost our grip here in the CTain market. The grain is going around us. I 
do not ^ow that that could be backed up by any evidence— that feeling— or if 
there are any statistics or books which show that up very fairly, but they say we 
are losing lots of grain; we are not getting it; and the same way with the lumber 
business. We had trouble here about the inspection of lumber years ago, and 
parties wouhl not come here, and our grain business is going the same way. The 
fellow in Boston, instead of coming here, will go out in Iowa and get his grain 
there. 

CJ. Is the amount shipped lessening every year?— A. I would not state authori- 
tatively, but I am inclined to think so. I have not been watching it in the last 
3 or 4 years. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You state in your first conclusion, “ That ConCTess alone 
has the power to enact laws that will protect, regulate, and enhance all kinds of 
interstate business.” Now, suppose our shippers out in the Northwest consign 
grain to Chicago, and the rate is between 15 and 20 cents a hundred, and they 
thin!? they are paying too much, can there be any power added to the Interstate 
( ’oiiniierce Commission to regulate that in any way?— A. I do not know whether 
their jirovince should go so far as to make the rates, because that w’ould be an arbi- 
trary act. which would perhaps be just as distasteful as an arbitrary act on the 
other side. There is a provision in the law giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners i)ower in regard to some mechanical devices that are used in the coup- 
ling of cars— to make the business interchangeable between different kinds of 
railroads and between different systems of railroads, so as to have a uniform 
system of coupling that the cars might.be continued right on. But that isnot the 
policy of the railroads, because they do not like to have their cars run off their own 
lines. The Interstate Commerce Commission could be clothed, I suppose with 
power to do anything that would facilitate and promote interstate-commerce 
business. 

Q. Suppose our people are paying a charge of 18 or 20 cents a hundred and think 
that tliat is an exorbitant price; have they any redress at present?— A. No. 

Q. Could the commission be empower^ to sit in judgment on those rates and 
reduce or advance them?— A. I don t think they could. I think when you attempt 
to fix values by lei^slation you are stepping into deep water. You can not do ft. 
That is a commercial necessity which the law of supply and demand must cover. 
I do not believe the rate-making power should be given to the commission, and I 
do not believe it ought to be given exclusively to the railroads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where should it rest?— A. Well, the conditions will 
regulate it. Now, the railroads themselves ^11 announce that they will make a 
rate, say. of 20 cents between two points. The Government will say, All right; 
20 cents is the rate; it shall not be changed under any conditions except as the 
law does now ; and when the rate is 20 cents, it must be the same to Smith, to Brown, 
and to Jones. 

9 . (By Senator Kyle.) And that power is in Congress?— A. Yes, It must be 
uniform, 

Q. Then there must be something about raising the rate?— A. Let the commis- 
sion decide. That is where the commission does not come in now. In the first 
place, the bill of lading is ambiguous; it destroys the effect of the law. You have 
no basis to go on. Then they have a clause in the contract where they absolutely 
evade that liability and say they are not liable, when the law says they are, 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The courts enforce that?— A. Idonotknowwheihsr 
it has ever been fought out. 

(The testimony here closed.) 
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At a meeting of the snbcommission, on August 11, 1890, Mr. Richards was 
recalled for further examination, and t^tified as follows: 

The Witness. Yesterday I wanted to have here a bill of lading such as is used 
by the transportation lines, to sustain the statement 1 made that they are ille£[al, 
which I calculate to prove or attempt to prove by the statutes of Illinois, which 
1 think are in accord with the law governing common carriers which pertains to 
the whole country^ 1 have here the compiled statutes of the iState relating to the 
railroad and warehouse laws. It is gotten up by the State Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners. (Reading.) An act regulating the receiving, trans- 
portation and delivery of grain by railroad corporations, aiW defining the duties of 
such corporations with respect thereto. [Approved April 25, 1871. In force July 
1, 1871. P. 63(i. J Section 118. “ Be it enacted by the maple of the State of Illinois 
represented in the general assembly, That every railroad corporation, chartered 
by or organized under the laws of this State or doing business within the limits 
of the same, when desired by any person wishing to ship any grain over its road, 
shall receive and tran.sport such grain in bulk, within a reasonable time, and load 
the same either upon its track, at its depot, or in any warehouse adjoining its 
track or side track, without distinction, discrimination, or favor between one 
shipper and another and without distinction or discrimination as to the manner in 
which such grain is offered to it for transportation, or as to the person, warehouse, 
or place to whom or to which it may be consigned.*’ 

Here comes in where the bill of lading figures (reading) : 

Weighing in— receipt. And at the time such grain is received by it for trans- 
portation, such corporation shall carefully and coriectly weigh the same and issue 
to the shipper thereof a receipt or bill of lading for such grain, in which shall be 
stated the true and correct weight.” 

Now we will take the bill of lading. Here is the bill of lading, the form of which 
prescribes the name or marks, the name of the consignee, and the destination and 
description of the articles, which would be 1 carload of grain; and the weight 
which the law requires should be actually stated is put under a column winch 
says, “ Weight, subject to correction;” some bills of lading have it, “Said to con- 
tain so many pounds;” but in either case the weight given is ambiguous; it does 
not mean anything, for the reason that if there is a shortage on that shipment 
and you attempt to collect that shortage— what evidence have you that it is a short- 
age? because the railroad stiites that property is taken on the condition that it may 
be so much or estimated to be so much; they do not state specifically what it is, 
and they reserve the right to correct this statement at what they see tit, and then 
deliver the property at the elevator in which they may be interested. My expe- 
rience has been that they have fallen short on an average 8 or 4 bushels on a car, 
and they have gone as high as 100, but that is an uncommon case; but it is not 
uncommon to have them fall short 20 or 25 bushels. 

Q. (By iSenator Kyle.) They are always weighed at the initial point?— A, Yes; 
they are supposed to be weighed at initial points. There are many cases where 
the facilities do not exist for weighing grain .properly. There are some country 
stations to which the farmers have to haul the grain and weigh it on the wagon 
scale of the shipper, and they will shovel it from the wagon into the car, and the 
sum total of these weight tickets of shipments which are made by the shipper are 
added together as an approximation and inserted into the bill of lading which they 
give; but that bill of lading given in the country is simply a memorandum, because 
they do not assume to know, or they say they do not Imow, what (^e weight is 
until it reaches some point of transfer; it may l)e Chicago or it may be Boston; 
and they will settle upon terminal weights, whatever they are. N ow those weights 
are, in a majority of ca.se8, determined in Chicago. As 1 stated yesterday, grain 
is bought upon Chicago weights and inspection, and whatever the weights are here 
govenis the man in the count ry, and he sells his property and the payment is made 
upon that weight; and the same going east. The same weight is token and used 
in the former shipments. Weil, in case of loss, all that you have is this document, 
and you can see that it does not amount to very much. There is a clause on this 
bill which is also objectionable, 1 think. ( Reading from a blank bill of lading of 
LakeSboreand Michigan Southern Railway Company, marked ExhibitC. ) Grain 
in bulk consiraed to a point where there is an elevator may (unless otherwise 
expressly notea herein, and then if it is not promptly unloaded) be there delivered 
and placed with other ^ain of same hind, without respect to ownership, and if so 
delivered shall be subject to a lien for elevator ebar^ in addition to all other 
charges hereunder. No carrier shall be liable for differences ii^ weights or for 
shrinkage of any grain or seed carried in bulk.” Now there is express deolara- 
turn on the part of the railroad company that they will not be liable for any short- 
age, and they do not state here what the basis of that claim shall be definitely* So 
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that if I ship 30,000 pounds of grain in a car and take that bill of lading, and if 
they say there is only 27,000 or 29,000 pounds I must accept their statement as 
final, because I have accepted a contract that virtually admits that. Hence, I say, 
the bills of lading are not legal, not in compliance with the law. 

Q. Has public complaint been made in regard to that?— A. I do not think it has. 
It IS a matter that 1 have called attention to a number of times. I called the 
attention, several years ago, of the president of the Board of Trade to it, but at 
that time they were very much occupied in killing off these bucket shops and 
they did not think it was of enough importance to look after, and it never has 
been done that I know of. 

Now, as I remarked yesterday, a man that is shipping grain over a railroad line 
is very careful not to do anything to provoke them. He has to keen good-humored 
all the time; if he does not he is going to get himself into trouble. Hence these 
shippers never go to the extent of instituting any legal proceedings to protect their 
rights, for in the first place it costs money and costs time, and it also aggravates 
the railroatla, and they don’t want to do that. Take all the difficulty that comes 
up there— it just simply passes by; nothing is ever done with it. Hence, I say, I 
don’t think any suits have ever been brought. 1 do not believe it has ever been 
brought into court. If the defect did not exist in the contract, in my opinion it 
would not bo abused as much as it is; while, having that ambiguity there, it gives 
these people an opportunity, if they so desire, to tafe advantage of it, and I tnink 
in many cases they so desire. 

Q. Does the statute provide a penalty for it?— A. It does. (Reading:) “And 
such coi-poration shall weigh out and deliver to such shipper, his consignee or 
otlier persons entitled to receive the same, at the place of delivery, the full amount 
of such grain, witliout any deduction for leakage, shrinkage, or other loss in the 
<iuantity of the same.” There is another violation in the bill of lading, l^cause 
they say they will not be liable. (Reading:) 

“ Damages. In default of such delivery, the corporation so failing to deliver 
the full amount of such grain shall pay to the person entitled thereto the full 
market value of any such grain not delivered at the time and place when and 
where the same should have been delivered.” 

“ Evi<lence— shortage. If any such corporation shall, upon the receipt by it of 
any grain for transportation, neglect or refuse to weigh and receipt for the same, 
as aforesaid, the sworn statement of the shipper, or his agent, having personal 
knowledge of the amount of grain so shipp^, shall be taken as true, as to the 
amount so shipped; and in case of the neglect or refusal of any such corporation, 
upon the delivery by them of any grain to weigh the same as aforesaid, the sworn 
statement of the person to whom the same was delivered, or his agent, having 
personal knowledge of the weight thereof, shall be taken as true, as to the amount 
delivered. And if, by such stetements, it shall appear that such corporation has 
failed to deliver the amount so sworn to be shipped, such corporation shall be 
liable for the shortage, and shall pay to the person entitled thereto the full market 
value of such shortage, at the time and place when and where the same should 
have been delivered.” 

There is a section, in regard to the scales they should use. The law is good all 
along, and in my judgment this bill of lading is not consistent with that law. 

There has been further legislation in regard to this subject. The question came 
up as to whether or not the warehouses were public or private. Of course. Judge 
Tuley took this matter up in his opinion, and I think he discussed that very care* 
fully, and I believe that the commission will find some valuable points in that. 
That opinion, I will say, has been affirmed by the supreme court of this State, 
which virtually negatives the law passed at a recent session of the legislature 
annulling the law, upon which Judge Tuley based his opinion. Under this law, 
every public warehouseman is required to have a license; and this is the section 
that refers to that (reading) ; 

“ ^tion No. 136. The proprietor, lessee, or manager of any public warehouse 
of class A shall be required, before transacting any business in such warehouse, 
to procure from the circuit court of the county in which such warehouse is situ- 
ated, a license, permitting such proprietor, lessee, or manager to transact business 
as a public warehouseman under the laws of this State, which license shall be 
issued by the clerk of said court upon a written application, which shall set forth 
the location and name of such warehouse, and the individual name of each person 
interested as owner or principal in the management of the same; or if the ware- 
house be owned or manawd by a corporation, the names of the preridmt, secie- 
tery, and treasurer of sucm corporation shall be stated; and the said license shall 
give authority to carry on and conduct the business of a public warehouse of 
class A in accordance TOh the laws of this State, and sholl be revocable by said 
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court upon a summary proceeding before the court, upon complaint of any person 
in writing, setting forth the particular violation of law, and upon satisfactory 
proof, to De taken in such manner as may be directed by the court.” 

That is the way these warehouses are created. They have to get a license first, 
and that is the question upon which hinged this whole thing of whether a man 
could be a warehouseman and a dealer at the same time; and behind that is a 
constitutional provision, which I think you will find in the amendments to the 
constitution that were passed in 1871, which provides for the manner in which the 
grain should be unloaded. Then there was another law passed by which they 
amended the law, so that in a city of the size of 50,000, 1 think ijt is—I have got the 
law here, a section of it (reading) : 

‘ * Section 193. Boafis receiving for transportation shall furnish suitable appliances 
for weighing, etc. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois represented 
in the general assenibly. That in all counties of the third class, and in all cities 
having not less than 60,000 inhabitants, where bulk grain, mill stuffs, or seeds are 
delivered by any railroad transporting the same from initial points to another ro^ 
for transportation to other points, such road or roads receiving the same for trans- 
portation to said points or other connections leading thereto shall provide suitable 
appliances for unloading, weighing, and transferring such property from one car 
to another without mixing or in any way changing the identity of the property so 
transferred, and such property shall be accurately weighed in suitably covered 
hopper scales, which will determine the actual net weight of the entire contents 
of any carload of grain, mill stuffs, or seeds at a single draft, without gross or 
tare, and which weights shall always be given in the receipts or bills of lading 
and used as the basis of any freight contracts affecting such shipments between 
such railroad companies and the owners, agents, or shippers of such grain, mill 
stuffs, or seeds so transported and transferred.” 

They r^uire that tho,grain shall be weighed in hopper scales to eliminate its 
being weighed by track scales, lor the reason that the inaccuracies are so great; 
because there were cases where cars would come in here covered with ice and 
snow, and the grain would be sold and the Western car would be sent over to the 
Eastern road, and it would sometimes take three weeks before that car would be 
returned to be reweighed, and when it was weighed the second time that snow 
and ice would be all melted off, and it Wnld not be in the same condition, aud 
consequently that would be a factor in the weight of the grain, and it necessarily 
makes that inaLCurate. The railroads have protected themselves in that way. 
That was the object in putting it in, in my opinion. Well, of course, we found 
that that system of weighing grain was entirely un.satisfactory. The ides of it 
was to keep it out of the elevators and sell it by sample, and the only way was to 
weigh it on track scales. I was then actively engaged in the shipping business, 
and I got up this plan of taking the ^aiii out of the cars and weighing it in hop- 
per scales, and we put it in on the railroads. The railroads did not want anybody 
to check it. 1 was practically the weighmaster here for that class of commodi- 
ties, and the result of it was they broke a contract with me. I ha4.a 10-year con- 
tract, and it ran nearly 3 years. That has been all settled. We got through with 
the fight. But the Michigan Central and some other lines here are using another 
device which I also claim to bo mine, which practically does this same thing. 
But they did not change their form of bill of lading any. The weight are 
all right. They do not take any liability because our experience was that the 
average shortage on the weights where they were honestly weighed qpt and hon- 
estly weighed in was about 80 pounds to the car; so there is no reason why they 
can not give clean bills of lading if they want to. 

Q. Semes at the initial point would reme^ that matter, would they not?— A. It 
would, but they could not put them lu. The railroads would not accept those 
weights. Whether yon could compel them to do it is another question. 

Q. When you send stock or furniture— any local freight— they always weigh it, 
do they not?— A. Yes; they weigh it in, and 1 do not see why they should discrimi- 
nate arainst grain. The trou ble is that our methods are all pretty loose about the 
grain business. 1 will emphasize the statement 1 made here that the grain busi- 
ness in the United States is about the biggest thing we have here; yet I do not 
think there is a bnsiness that has so many loose ends and is conducted so loosely as 
it is. 1 think that settles the bill-oMading question. That is about all I have got 
to say on that question. Now, at some point in this proceeding 1 would want to 
show you what this process is that you asked me about yesterday. 

Q. What process is that?— A. The system in use by the Michigan Central, the 
Ghrand Trunk, and other lines that are using it. 1 have work^ a good while on 
this thing, and have got it so it works all right, but, as 1 say, 1 have^ ot tangled up 
with these fellows, and 1 do not know when I am going to get ont. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) All you have to do now is to preserve the number 
of the car taken out, and when it comes in, and the road it belon|pa to?— A. Yes; 
we sive the history of the car there, its inero^tion, and its destination. Now, this 
is Chicago car 2550; it comes in over the Michigan Central— 800, and a record is 
kept so that you can give an absolute record of everything connected with the 
time it came in, the condition the car was in, and the condition the car was in 
when it went out. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How long does it take to unload a car?— A. I have 
unloaded 5 cars in 8 minutes. 

Q. Generally are they in one hopper?— A. Oh, no; each carat a separate hopper, 
ana they were all unloaded at the same time. 1 could unload 20 in 8 minutes if I 
could unload all at the same time. Where the volume of business requires it, it 
is just as easy to put up a big house as a little one. Of course, 1 have been 
brought in contact with these questions by reason of my personal Interest in the 
matter. I do not disguise the fact that 1 have been working on this line, and you 
must judge for whoso' benefit it is. 1 claim that I have made some money and the 
public have been benefited by it. I have guaranteed to reduce the expenses 75 
per cent the cost of handling ^ain in Chicago. Under the old ^stem it was a 
cent a bushel, and I charge a quarter of a cent; that is knocked off, and we guar- 
antee against any inaccurate weights; and in all my experience I never had but 2 
cases where 1 had to pay shortage— where my weighmaster got drunk and made 
a mistake and it was proved up, and 1 paid the loss. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If your system is adopted there will be no necessity 
for the conditions in that bill?— A. It all goes right here in the bill of lading; that 
is the germ. 

Q. I can see how they have protected themselves in the conditions that theypre- 
senbe; but now here is an absolute way; there is no tare in it at all?— A. No; it 
is just like a grocer buying and selling sugar. He buys the sugar on the scale and 
not the barrel or box. 

Q. Have you not a law that would seem to give full protection, if enforced?— 
A. It will not take but a minute to read this section. The State of Illinois was so 
pleased with this plan that they passed a law requiring it to be done. 

Q. Is that law evaded?— A. It is partially complied with. We have four or five 
roads here in the city that are using it; there are some that are not. 

Q. Is there any reason for their not complying except the reason that you 
stated, except the reason that the shipper did not want to come in ( onfiict with 
the railroad?— A. The shippers are all like this: You read the testimony that I 
have from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and all over the United States in 
regard to those weights. They are accepted as satisfactory and final; the Board 
of Trade has indorsed it; therefore we do not have any trouble except with the 
railroads and elevators. Perhaps they have been jumping on me a little. 

Q. Under the law the requirements are stated?— A. Yes. 

Q. And here is a plan by which the weight can be ascertained accurately?- 
A. Yes. 

Why is this law not enforced?— A. Just for the same reason that a great 
many other laws are not enforced— because they are obnoxious to the people whom 
they are enforced upon. 

Q. What would you suggest for a remedy, when there appears to be a sufficient 
remedy on the statute books?— A. I suggest this: If you give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners the power to enforce the laws that are already in existence— 
1 am talking of these laws right here, some here in Iowa and Nebraska, because 
you can not make any laws that will conflict with the State laws— but if the Com- 
missioners’ powers are extended so as to give them these police powers, they can 
compel the enforcement of this law. 

Q. Then there is no conflict between the railroads and the grain men; there can 
be none?— A. No, there is not. There are other matters between the grain men 
besides this. I do not want you to think that I am trying to advance my own 
point, because there are other systems that are practical and just as good as this. 
It is the principle I am working for. If the law is enforced and the power rests 
only with the Interstate Commerce Commission, we can not make a law in this 
State that is going to be effective against it. Ckinsequently , if it is interstate busi* 
ness, it must come under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Oommis- 
sion. It is the only power in the world that can manage it, or some other power 
that Congress may delegate. 

Now, in rej^d to the elevator question, myoontention is that the producer wUl 
1^ benefited u he can send his grain to an open market, where it can be sold in 
the open market, subject to the rules and regfalatlons and the laws of tci4e. 
can not do it in this town to-day, simply b^use the price is set on it 
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comes here. The same way in regard to hogs and cattle. There is a little coterie 
there that has had that tning, and they fix it. It used to be that the price in 
Liverpool cnt some figure, or in New York, but I don’t thiijk it does now. If it 
does, it is done so invisibly that you can hardly see it. 

Q. You mean it is arbitrarily fixed now by this little coterle?~-A. I would say 
that. That is a pretty strong term to use, but will I say that it is practically arbi- 
trarilj^xed. These fellows manipulate the market to suit their own purposes. 

Q. Without regard to the conditions of the market?— A. Yes. You can see how 
that is. We have 40,000,001) bushels capacity, and soinetimos the elevators are 
pretty full. I do not know how they are to-day; but when you get a large accu- 
mulation of stock— it don’t matter wnat it is, whether it is boots or shoes or min— 
if there is a glut in the market the tendency is to depreciate the price. There is 
no reason why these fellows can not create that glut at any time; they control the 
elevators, and can get the min. 

Q. ( By Senator Kyle. ) Is it a fact that they make it a practice to keep their ele- 
vators fml here on account of collecting the storage charges?— A, It would be their 
policy to to do that. I think their rate has been reduced to three- fourths of a cent 
a bushel, and of course that is something. At 600 bushels of wheat to a car that 
would be $4.50 for the first 10 days. 

Q. And one-fourth of a cent for each 10 days after that?— A. Yes; but there is 
big money in it at that, and of course the more grain they have the more they can 
make out of it 

There are two points I want to speak of there, and one is an open market if you 
are selling the grain by sample. As I explained yesterday, there is a difference in 
the same grade of wheat or the same grade of corn; there is not any kin<l of grain 
but what there is a wide ranw between the minimum and the maximum quality 
of that grade; so to the sample there is an intrinsic value attached. 

Q. How is the price practically fixed before the grain is harvested; how?— A. 
For example, to-day the warehousemen will send out a card to their representa- 
tives on the trunk lines, stating that they are paying so much for grain delivered 
at such a station to-day or to-morrow. They will get the postal card to-morrow 
morning, and that is the price they are authorized to pay for that grain. They 

f robably will get telegrams changing it,^ it may go up or doivn; but in that way. 

say, the price is fix^. It used to be that these country shippers would send 
their grain in here to a commission merchant and the price would be detei minod 
after the grain got in ; that was governed a good deal by the receii)t8 and ship- 
ments; but those legitimate influences appear to have become obsolete. 

Q. Do you think the price is more often depressed than otherwise by such an 
arrangement between the buyers?— A. That would depend altogether on the tend- 
ency of the manipulators. Our speculators here have generally been bears. 

Q. Which is a severe thing for the country shippers?— A. Yes. The plan ot 
making the market, coming up to within perhaps a year or two, has been to tak« 
the bear side and sell the stuff short, because he could sell it for more than he 
could sell it to-morrow. In other words, if he sold to-day, he could Huy to-morrow 
and make a profit, and some of our more successful speculators followed that. 
Mr. Partridge was one of our biggest plungers, and that was the side he always 
took. It was very seldom he was bulling the market. But lately the man that 
has the money is generally fixi^ the price. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) VHiich is the better for the producer, the present 
system of buying or selling on a card price, or the old plan, the locdil merchant 
buying and keeping the margin between himself and the consignee?— A. I think 
the old plan as we had it at first. I do not think the card plan is a good one. 

Q. I nave had some experience in selling wheat. Our market for a numW of 
years has been Toledo, Ohio. Under the old plan they kept a very wide margin 
between the local grain dealer and the price at Toledo each day. Under the 
present system they bid closer for wheat each day than they did under the old 
system, from the fact that the local grain dealer knows Jnst what he is doing, and 
wo get more for onr wheat; that is, we get nearer the Toledo price, with the cost 
of transportation and commission added, than we did under the old plan of selling 
to the local grain dealer, because of the certainty. He knows what he is doing 
each day. What have yon to say on that phase of it?— A. Don’t yon think that is 
occasioned by the fact that when the commission merchant makes you a bid for 
that wheat, and yon accept that bid, he aggregates, his purchases of that day and 
sells in New York or Chicago against that wheat, or in Toledo? 

Q. I understand the card system they use there is this: At 0 6’clock, in the 
moping mail, the min dealer at Eaton gets a bid from his ToleSo correspondent, 

^ or The man he is snipping to, and that usually runs good for about 8 days unless 
it is changed. Now, during that time the grain man fixes the price that he is 
paying for wheat, and probably he will give 8 days for that wheat to be delivered. 
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He immediately wires the grain manat Toledo what he has done during that day, 
and the farmer has 8 days to bring his wheat in.~A. Don't he have the same 
opportunity on the first day the price is fixed? As far as the delivery is concerned, 
that may be a longer time or a shorter time. 

Q. As 1 understand, the Toledo man gives him the 8 days for the delivery at 
Eaton, and then a certain number of days for the delivery at Toledo. Of course 
to morrow that may be changed for 3 days in the future again, and then our 
local grain merchant pays for wheat what his orders are for to-morrow, or rather 
what the bid is for to-morrow, and these 3 days I have to deliver my wheat are 
still good, even if wheat goes up or down. If it goes up, I still have to take what 
I sold for; if it goes down, I take what I sold it for.— A. As I understand the way 
we do here in naming the price, it is good for to day. The country buyer is gov- 
erned by the price for to-day only. If he buys any wheat, he reports that to his 
principal in Chicago, and that principal may, if he wants to, sell against it to 
hedge himself against any loss, and then he holds the shipper for the delivery of 
that wheat. Of course, one difficulty that the farmer, the producer, may fall into, 
is that the grade may be mixed. Of course if he is going to go into the market 
and buy it, that is mostly a loss; but where everything goes over here, that does 
pretty well, because they know just what they are going to got for the wheat 
before they ship it in. Of course there are times wlien they have their little con- 
tentions about the weights and mixing the grades, which the fanner has to take 
the chanct?s on. 

Q. Don’t W(j have to take the chances, because we have to deliver No. 3 wheat 
to sell?— A. Yes, as far as the obligation of the farmer is concerned as to the 
delivery of the wheat, it is a matter that rests between him and the shipper. For 
instance, we may sell Seidemlicr wheat; we may sell August wheat: we may sell 
wheat for August delivery. This is practically cash wheat. For instance, I sell 
1,000 bushels of August wheat or r),0(M). That is always, at seller’s option, to be 
delivered in August. We have 20 davs to deliver, but the price must 1 e fixed 
to-day, 1 ecuuse we don't know what it is going to be to-morrow. 

There is an impression among our farmers- that the present system brings 
them nearer the Toledo pi ice than the old system, where the local grain dealer 
took the risk. He either made more or he made less.— A. I guess perhaps he knows 
a little better wliat he is doing than he would where he had to wait 8 or 4 days or 
a w(^vk to get returns from his commission merchant after he shipped the stuff in 
on an open market; and if that is so satisfactory it would be well not to disturb it. 

On the 7 th day of March, 1802, the Chicago "Tribune published an exhaustive 
statement of the investigation that was made by them in regard to this very ques- 


tion. 1 wont yesterday and con.sulted the files. 

Q. Did you secure a copy?— A. No; 1 do not think it can be secured. I think it 
is in the files in the public library. All the papers are there. I was interested in 
getting that thing up. I was employed by the Chicago Tribune, in connection 
with Mr. Vanderlip, now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. We went out and 
made an exhaustive investigation of the subject, and it was published in full in 
the C’hicago Tribune of that date, and on the following day they had interviews 
from the jvleml)ers of Congress. In the first place I must explain, possibly, a lit- 
tle inconsistency. This article was prepared, say, on Friday", and ready for the 
press. The paper was printed on Friday and dated Monday, the 7 th day of March, 
and they were sent to Washington in a special edition and placed on the desks of 
every Member of Congress, and on that same day, after the paper had arrived 
there, the Tribune had a coins of correspondents who went around and inter- 
viewed the Senators and Memr)ers of Congress as to their views on the interstate- 
commerce? question, and they drew forth some verv fine expressions; and it occurred 
to me yesterday, after 1 was here, that it might be of great interest, and perhaps 
service, to your commission to read those statements, because we hunted up tne 
very best men we could find. W e went to governors and railroad managers, and 
presidents, and bankers, and all classes of people, and interviewed them freely; 
and it was in that lino that I got this information as to the manner in which these 
rebates were secured which I explained to you yesterday. So I would suggest to 
you, gentlemeii, if you desire, that when you return to Washington yon in^te 
Mr. Vanderlip to come before you and express his views. I think he has some 
very decided views on the question, and I tnink they are yety valuable. 

V. There is one question 1 want to ask you about: Could the Intentate Com*;, 
merce Commission, either as a court or as a commission, without interfering with 
State rights, enforce a law of Illinois?—- A. I do not see why not. A man in Iowa 
can come here and enforce the law here. If he can come and enforce the law, why 
should not the comm issionV Yon are nothing but a combination of olUsens cralsidA 
of vour official capacity. | 

Q. Are yon not making a Federal court to enforce a State law, which is nsnall^ 
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fche province of the State court?— A. The State can not enforce that law as long as 
it is left outside of its own State. Here we take a car of grain and run it 17 miles 
and it is in Indiana; we have lost our entire jurisdiction. ^ 

Q. But where does the right of action accrue?— A. That is the question. If I ship 
a carload of grain from Chicago to New York under a bill of lading, after it has 
gone 17 miles it has^gone into Indiana. It may not have leaked a drop when it 
left Illinois; it may have gone through Indiana, Ohio, and New York State and 
into Massachusetts; in that journey there has been a loss. Where has that occurred? 
The shipper can not tell, and ^ou can not pursue him witb^ny law that I know 
of. You can not pursue him in Massachusetts, because the law may be entirely 
different there from .what it is here. That is the way I understand it. I made 
that point in discussing the question with the president of one of the Illinois lines, 
and he said, "'You can not enforce the Illinois law in Massachusetts.” 

Now, what I want to get at is the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enforce an Illinois law in Massachusetts.— A. It is a) 'solute, I think. 

Q. Can a Federal tribunal enforce a State law?— A. If 1 am a citizen of 
Neoraska, 1 can pursue an Iowa man. 

Q, Where do you get at him; where do you briim your action?— A. Wherever I 
can get service on him. I could sue him there. Those are legal questions that 1 
would not assume to answer. 

Q. The reason I asked the question was I thought you might bo clear upon that 
point.— A. Well, I am, in my own mind, but 1 do not mean to say that I am correct 
about it. I am not a lawyer, and I do not know whether I would be authority on 
it or not. 

Another thing I spoke about: I suggested yesterday that in making amendments 
to the interstate-commerce law, we want to get down to the abstract principles of 
the business we are trying to manage; that to get to the very root of it; and I 
sketched off these little amendments here as suggestions merely. Now, if you care 
to hear them 1 will read them or 1 will leave them. 

(Being requested by the subcommission to read said suggestions, the witness 
read as follows) : 

DBAFT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW 
[Submitted by Edward S. Rlcharda, Chicago, III.] 

“Be it enacted f etc, 

“Sec. 1. That all carload lots of grain or seeds shipped from any point in one 
State to any point in another State, both Iwing within the boniularie.^ of the 
United States of America, shall be known and classed under the law as interstate- 
commerce traffic, and shall come under and be subject to all laws, rules, or regu- 
lations made and hereinafter provided for or contemplated by this act. 

“Sec. 2. The Board of Interstate Commerce Commissioners are hereby author^ 
izedy empowered, and directed to make and enforce such rules and regulations as 
are now already in force, or that may be hereafter provided, for the proi)er pro- 
tection to the owners of such shipments of grain and seeds while in transit from 
its initial point of shipment to its destination; and that are not in conflict or 
inconsistent with the laws or regulations in force in the State where said ship- 
ments originate, or to which they may be consigned for sale, use, or reshipment. 

“Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of every common carrier receiving graiq and seeds 
for transportation to issue to the owner or shipper of such property, covering the 
flame, a receipt or bill of lading, in which shall be plainly and correctly stated the 
kind of properly and the actum net weight of the same, which shall l)e the basis 
of all freight contracts, and upon which any and all claims for shortage, damage, 
or loss in weight while in the possession of said common carriers for transporta- 
tion and delivery to the destination and consignees named in said receipts or bills 
of lading flball be made and adjusted. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to see that 
all laws, rules, or regulations affecting the weighing in or out of the cars con- 
taining grain shipments, at the initial point of shipment, intermediate transfer 
points en'ronte, or to the consignees at its destination, are justly and honestly 
enforced, and that the actual net weight of each and ever^ carload of grain and 
seeds shall be plainly stated in the receipts or bills of lading issued by said common 
carrier to the owner or shipper of the same; which shall represent and determine 
the amount for which said common carrier shall be liable and responsible to the 
said owner or shipper of said property a^eed to be delivered aLthe destination 
nam/A in said receipt, bill of lading, or other contract between the said owner or 
ahi^r and the common carrier to whom it shall be' or has been delivered for 
uansportation. 
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Sso. 5. In caae there should be any shortam, loss in weight, or dam^e to the 
property received for transportation when delivered at its destination in accord- 
ance with the receipt, bill of lading, or other contract between the shipper and 
said common carrier, it shall be the duty of the said owner or shipper, upon the 
failure of the contracting carrier to promptly pay the same, to file in duplicate a 
properlv authenticated claim with the Interstate Commerce Commission, concern- 
ing said loss or damage, based upon the actual cash value of the property claimed 
to nave been lost or damaged while in the possession of said common carrier, and 
not delivered in accordance with the laws governing common carriers or the 
receipt, bill of lading, or contract issued to saio^owner or shipper when the property 
was delivered to said carrier for transportation. 

*‘8ec. 6. Upon the filing with the commissioners any claim in daplicate, by any 
owner or shipper, against a common carrier, for loss, damage, or shoitage in weight 
on any shipment of grain or seeds, it shall be the duty of the commissioners to 
furnish the common carrier complained of with a notice of said complaint, with 
claim attached, and notify both complainant and common carrier that said claim 
will be taken up for adjudication at a date within thirty days or as soon here- 
after as practicable, upon sworn statements or depositions, by brief or orally, as 
may be agreed upon by the parties interested, within the thirty days or time desig- 
nated by the conunissionere. If the complainant or plaintiff fails to comply wim 
this requirement within the time designated by the commissioners the cause may 
be dismissed without prejudice and at his cost. If the defendant common carrier 
fails to comply, a default may be taken and judgment entered against the defend- 
ant for the full amount claimed, together with costs of suit and reasonable attor- 
ney's lees, to be collected through the clerk of any United States district or circuit 
court as other judgments are collected, 

‘*A11 costs will be taxed to the unsuccessful litigant and converted into the 
United States Treasury Department as an offset to the expenses of the commission. 

“If, for reasons satisfactory to the commissioners, additional time is required 
by either or both of the parties, a continuance may bo granted for not exceeding 
thirty days, each party being entitled to one continuance. After six months from 
the date of filing the claim, if the claim shall have been abandoned, it shall be 
stricken from the docket and can only be revived or reinstated as new business by 
refiling of claim, payment of additional costs, etc., as in the original proc^ure. 

'' Sec. 7. All proceedings for the collection of claims against a common carrier 
under the provisions ot this act shall be against the carrier or line issuing the 
original contract, receipt, or bill of lading, upon the theory that while the initial 
carrier may be only one of the many lines over which the property involved in 
said claim may pass in reaching the destination named in said bill of lading or 
contract, it binds all connecting lines as principals through their agent, the con- 
tracting party, in the business created by said coiitract or bill of lading, and in 
which they are copartners in the division of the profits and losses arising from 
such business; and any judgment or order made by the commissioners shall be 
valid each or severally against the entire combination of interests represented in 
such contract or bill of lading, but it shall be collected by execution, it necessary, 
from the carrier or transportation company issuing the original bill of lading, 
upon which said claim shall have been established V evidence before the com- 
missioners. 

The commissioners are heroby empowerod, authorized, and directed to exercise 
the full and complete jurisdiction of a trial court, with the same powers as axe 
conferred upon the circuit apd district courts of the United States. An appeal 
may be made from the judgment of the commissioners to the court of appeals, 
whose decision shall be final and without appeal, unless involving oonstitutionad 
questions, which alone may be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Sec. 8 . It shall be the duty of the commissioners to supervise and direct the 
inspection, storage, weighing, and transfer of all interstate grain and seeds while 
ill transit from producing to consuming markets, and they are hereby empowered 
to make and enforce such rules and relations as will give full and absomte pro- ’ 
tection to this class of property as will prevent the improper inspection or gm^ 
of such grain and seeds, or the improper weighing, mixing different grades, or sep- 
arating the different qualities of the same grade of grain or seeds when placed m 
the storage bins of an elevator or public warehouse in order that a fair uniform 
average quality may be obtained that will honestly and fairly represent the quality ' 
of the grade to which it belongs. I 

“No interstate grain while In transit by rail shall be allowed to be stored In any'^ 
elevator, warehouse, or other place of storage where the owner, mani 
its agents operating or interested in such elevator deal in gridn 
account, and which is stored in such elevator, without thid wntten 
the owner of said grain.’’ 
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Here would follow a penalty clause for violation of any of the provisions or 
recmirements of this act. 

This practically brings this warehouse question right before Congress so far as 
the interstate grain is concerned. So far as grain originates and ends in Illinois 
you have no jurisdiction whatever. On interstate grain you would have absolute 
control, and it brings this elevator question right before Congress; and in my 
judgment there is where it belongs, because if you have power to regulate the rate, 
and power of prescril)ing the kind of coupling they shall put on the cars, you have 
certainly a right to regulate the manner in which the property shall be handled 
while it is in transportation. It seems to me so. ^ 

There is only one thing 1 want to suggest, and that is in regard to the organiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. You have some good men, but they 
are all lawj’ers, I think. I do not want to have you feel that I am finding any 
fault, but simply as to getting practical results it seems to me that in the organi- 
zation of all these commissions, the labor commission, if you have one, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they should lie made up of men who are prac- 
tical. Now, for example. I would have one member of this commission tin agri- 
culturist; take a man like Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural Department— 
I think he is the right man in the right place; and another man who represents 
the manufacturers, and another man who represents the commercial and merchan- 
dizing interests, and have an attorney, a good man that would be competent to be 
a good judge and would becompetent to be, perhaps, chainnan of the commission, 
and hold them up to the level in tlie lino of the law. Having a good set of men 
in there, they would settle these questions more quickly than a lot of gentlemen 
who are versed only in the law. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You think they would point out the difficulties at 
once?— A. Yes; they would. I believe it was President Harrison who said he 
would not appoint any lnan who was not competent to occupy a position on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States Court. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Don’t they have very intricate law questions to 
solve?— A. Perhaps they do, but one lawyer is just as good as half a dozen. 

. (J. Like a doctor, he may want counsel?— A. Well, he can go out and ^^et coun- 
sel. If you are sick and the doctor thinks he has a big job on hand he will go out 
and^t counsel. You don't call in two or three doctors. My theory about this 
whole business is that the Government is nothing but a big corporation. It ought 
to be run just as a man ought to run his own businesn. Now, I think if we can 
start right by getting efficient men in, in the first place, we get th(' benefit of their 
life’s experience in the lines which they can follow, and I believe that we will get 
better, quicker, and more satisfactory results on that line. 


Chicago, III., Angmt mo, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. MILTON QEOBGE, 

Agriculturist f Chicago, III. 

The subcommission on agriculture met in Chicago, III., August 10, 1800, at 3.40 
p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Milton George, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows on the subject of agriculture: 

Q. (By^ Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, place of residence, and 
occupation.— A. My name is Milton Gteorge; Chicago is my residence. I am inter- 
ested at the present time in the development of Mexican lands on the cooperative 
plan. That 18 the only occupation I have at the present time, except being inter- 
ested in the boys’ home, south of the city, the Glenwood School for Boys. 1 
founded that 10 years ago. 

Q. What has been yonr occupation in life?— A. Agrionltnre first and agricnl- 
tnm newspaper work later. 

Q. What have yon to say in reference to the earnings of capital invested in 
agricnltnre, compared with any time, say, within 40 years?— A. The cost of pro- 
duction has greatly decreased in proportion to the development of the moaem 
facilities, which have added to the man power so many time& It oosts, I suppose, 
not more than one qnarter as much to prodnce a bushel of whctt now as it old 40 
y^arS ago, when we cut it with a cradle. 

Q. 'V^Thich makes the earnings of capital greater?— A. Yes. 
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Q. What have vou to say in regard to the earnings of capital invested in agri- 
culture compared with the investments in other industries, such as banking and 
manufacturing?— A. Well, I think they are less. 1 would say that 8 per cent would 
be a fair estimate of the earnings of capital devoted to agriculture. 

•Q. Do you give the farm now the full credit of the living of the farmer?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. You would think that 8 per cent Would be a fair estimate?— A. I think so. 
Of course some earn much more than that naturally, and others earn nothing. The 
farms are making good progress in diversifying agriculture, and that is adding to 
their crops. In the Northwest, up to within a very few years, they devot^ 
almost everything to cereals; now they are practicing rotation and the rotation 
adds to the output of the crops, and altogether 1 think they are making very 
favorable progress. 

What about the taxation of agricultural property?— A. Having been an 
assessor in the country years ago, I know some of the methods by which men of 
money escape taxation, while the farmer, with his visible assets, is subject to the 
assessor’s estimate at all times. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think that the farming class in the United 
States pays much more than its fair share?— A. I have never undertaken to make 
an estimate of that, but I would say considerably more. For instance, the banker 
in our town said to me, alter the assessment had been made and the taxes collected, 
that he bought Government bonds previous to the Istof May, when the assess- 
ment should take place, and when the assessor had made his estimate he found it 
profitable to sell the bonds again and loan out his money at sometimes 10, 15 to 
20 per cent on short term paper. So it did not pay to keep Government bonds, if 
he could sell the bonds again after the assessor had got through. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make of amendments to your State law in regard 
to taxation?— A. It has been my belief that the only way you can reach capital 
successful!}' or reasonably is by an income tax. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for a man to pay his taxes if he gets the money; but it is not an easy thing 
to pay taxes if ho is not earning anything or is losing money. It has been my 
experience in this city that property is really confiscated because of being tangi- 
ble, while people who have had their investments in some other form have been 
escaping. That has been demonstrated to some extent by our new law in this 
State, whi(di has clianged the policy of assessing, 

Q. How do they escape?— A. It is a little difficu* t to e::plain all the ways in which 
they may escape. They escape by not listing. Even under this compulsory law, 
enacted at the last session of the legislature, they are refusing to schedule. It is 
difficult to make them schedule their property. A man naturally does not want to 
lie if he can escape it by saying nothing at all. 

Q, What have you to say in regard to the prices of agricultural products?— A, 
They are fixed by competition with the products of the world, in foreign markets. 
Of ’course, there are other likely reasons; there are some in operation in this 
country which affect prices more or less. 

Q. The natural law of supply and demand has something to do with it?— A. 
Something, it means we depend upon the foreign mirket for the selling of onr 
products, to some extent, and our surplus is usually largo enough to make it neces- 
sary for the foreigner to reallv fix the price of our products in a large measure. 

Q. If you raise 600 million bushels of wheat and export 100 million bushels, that 
100 million bushels fixes the price substantially?— A. I think so. As I said before, 
there are other causes, at home perhaps, that should not prevail, which might be 
remedied by proper legislation. 

Q. Are there any advantages in large farms as compared with small farms?— 
A. No; 1 think not. 

Q. Which has the advantage really?— A. 1 think the smaller farms have the 
advantage. 

Q. Do they develop the country more rapidly?— A. They have more thorough 
cultivation. The large farms are usually farmed in a luipshod manner. The 
smaller holdings are the more successful, i think. 

Q. Are the large farms breaking up into the smaller ones, or is there a tendency 
to get big ones?— A. Going into the hands of men who have money, who buy to 
hold for a rising price; or if they can rent it out for $5 or $6 an acre, and have the 
taxes paid, they do it. 

Q. Is that true in Ohio and Indiana?— A, It is in this State (Illinois). I do not 
kn<^ how it is in Ohio. In Illinois many of the best farms have been puxdiased 
oy ^nkers, merchants, and the more successful farmers, as safe investments. 

Q. Do you know whether or not, with the succeeding generations, the farfhs oi 
half a section, a quarter section, or a whole section, are Wng divided 
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the children of the farmers, and getting to be 80-aore and lOO-acre farms?— A. Well , 
the children have been leaving the farms and going to the cities, so that they have 
not been dividing np quite so much as in the earlier days. Children are leaving 
the farms. 1 think such times as we have now, when monhy Js nlentier, if the 
farmer wants to continue his indebtedness and hold on to his farm, ne does so. A 
few years ago, in the pinching times, he would let go if mices were low and he 
could not make interest, and the landlord took the farm. That happened usually. 
Of course, some farmers have been forehanded enough to loan out their money 
and perhaps add to their farms by pickmg up their neigh})or's, who could not 
carry longer. 

9 . (By Air. A. L. Harris.) Have you at any time been interested in the organi- 
zation of farmers for their mutual benefit?— A. Yes. 

Q. Whatorganizationhaveyoubeenconnectedwith?— A. The Farmers’ Alliance. 

(J. What were the objects sought in organizing the farmers?— A. For social and 
intellectual culture in tne main, and cooperative effort. 

Q. From your observation, what has been the effect of organization among the 
farmers?— A. Well, I think it has been very good. The granger laws, you know, 
came out of the organization of the Grange, and I think perhaps the butterine law. 
I was the first one to take up the question of legislation on the (luestion of butter- 
ine. The Farmers’ Alliance assisted a great deal in securing legislation on tliat 
question. 

Q. What is the social condition of the fanner at the present time compared with 
former years?— A. In one sense perhaps better, and in another I do not know 
whether they are any better. I think farmers make a mistake in allowing their 
sons to go to the village to stand around the street corners in search of opportuni- 
ties. If they could organize they might have them in much l^etter social environ- 
ment, in a way to advance the intelligence of those in search of opportunities in 
the agricultural districts. These orders were all on nonpartisan plans in the first 
place. The constitution and bv-laws precluded any idea ot partisanship, bnt 
farmers did not hohl to that. While they might have done so theoretically, prac- 
tically they became political parties, and in that way the organizations have failed. 

Q. In seeking legislation Ijenefici^ to the farmer, would you have looked at it in 
a partisan way?— A. No; intended to b« done in a nonpartisan way. Later the 
declaration of principles ot the Farmers’ Alliance was used as a platform practi- 
cally for the Peoples' Party. While .they admitted or claimed perhaps that the 
Alliance was not partisan, imless a man was a good Peoples’ Party man he could 
not be a good Farmers’ Alliance man. 

9 . What is the condition of the order at the present time?— A. There are 6 dif- 
ferent organizations. 1 suppose there i.s a fragment of each in existence some- 
wliere. None of them are strong. The grange perhaps stands at the head, on a 
firm basis. That has steered clear of partisan interference during the last years, 
and has succeeded pretty well since its first experience. 

Q. (By Mr. CONOEH.) Can you name those organizations liesides the grange 
and the national alliance?— A. There is the F&rmers’ Alliance proper. Then there 
is the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, which is the southern branch of 
that organization; and the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, the Patrons of 
Industiy, and the Patrons of Husbandry, or Grange. 

(J. (By Senator Kylk.) Do you think it is possible to organize the farmers thor- 
oughly for commercial end?— A. I do not. 

Q. For the real lienefit of the farmer as regards the price of his erops and so 
on?— A. I doubt it. I worked very hard at it for several years, and spent a great 
deal of money. There are so many interferences that failure seems to be inevitable 
in the end. 

Q. You have been called uwn to organize in order to get your rights, the same 
as commercial bodies?— A. Vra, bnt it is difficult on account of interferences. T bo 
leaders become amb.tious and want offices, or some outside influence gets In to 
use the Grange or the Alliance for their own benefit, and they often get enough 
in that way to wreck the enterprise. That has been my observation all the way 
through. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible to cooperate and make it useful?— A, 
Yes, to some extent. I believe in cooperation. The farmers are not alwavs trne 
to their own interests. They organize a Grange store, for instance, and run it 
a while, until some merchant who has more experience in the business and more 
money will cut prices for the purpose of eliminafing a competitor, and succeed, 
because farmers break away from their own store and buy whens they can buy 
cheapest; they do it often. » 

Q. What have yon to say of diversification of agricnltnral industry, and its 
^^vantage to the farmer?— A. Well, clover is the great thing on any soil where it will 
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grow. It does not grow in the Southern States; bnt for the Northern States there is 
nothing equal to clover. Clover has many qualities— the quality of thick foliage, 
which makes a shade for the soil . and prevents the decomposition of the soil. Y ou 
know the soil is organic and it only decays fast enough to mve up its organic prop- 
erty sufficiently rapid for the growing vegetation. It should not decav more rapidly 
than that. If you expose your soil constantly it will give up more than the plants 
can use. That is, this decomposition is going on in the soil, as you know, and 
your soil is becoming inor^nic instead of organic, the organic form being neces- 
sary to a productive soil. That is one of the reasons why the Southern States are 
sterile. The humidity and the continual warmth decompose the soil, and the cul- 
tivation they give their land down there— cotton and com, which only cover the 
land a part of the year; the remainder of the year the soil is bare and uncovered, 
so that the organic part of the soil is constantly being eliminated in that way by 
exposure. Clover is a great thing to preserve the fertility of the soil and ados to 
it by the nitrogen which it takes from the atmosphere and deposits in the soil. It 
is one of the most useful plants we have, and it makes a splendid ration for domestic 
animals, being highly nitrogenous. The swine plague is prevailing just for the 
reason that the com is starchy. The com is fed to swine and they lose their vital 
energies for lack of the nitrogen and phosphate which are necessary to add to the 
muscle and bone development. So Inat when you rotate your crops and include 
clover, blue grass, or timothy, whatever it may be, you are increasing the fertility 
of the soil. 

Q. Are fertilizers used in Illinois?— A. I think the soil of Illinois, where it has 
been properly managed, is more fertile now than the virgin soil at the first break- 
ing of the prairie was. 

Q. (By ^nator Kyle.) It seems to me the com is taller in this State than it 
used to be 25 years ago,— A. And the stalks are laiger around. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think really the soil is getting better?— A. I 
think so. 

Q. Thatpromiseswellfor the future?— A. Yes; for the pei-petual xiroductiveness 
of the soil of this western country. 

Q. Has improvetl machinery, as well as improved methods, had anything to do 
with the present production of the soil? —A. Yes. It has made possible this 
thorough cultivation of the soil, and it has increased the yield, of course; but in 
the growing of animals the amount o machinery necessary to run the farm is 
lessened because the use of harvesters is reduced; you only need your mowers and 
your rakes and so on, and carriers for hay. 

<^. And the improved machinery has lessened the cost of production?— A, Yes; 
quite largely. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the increase or decrease of transportation 
rates from the producer to the consumer?— A. The rates have naturally fallen as 
the ecjuipment of the railroads have been added to. Like all other enterprises, it 
has made its progi-ess: the grades have been lessened, A few years ago the Illinois 
(Central was reducing its grade wonderfully so as to add to the length of its trains. 
And the steel rails have added a great deal to the duration, and to the ease of draw- 
ing the train— less vibration— and the trucks, air brakes, and so on have be^ 
improved. 

This goes to the benefit of the producer?— A. Well, to some extent producers 
get the benefits. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Can you give any information about the comparative 
price of transporting grain 25 years ago and at the present time?— A. Not posi- 
tively, because I have never studied the figures. 

Q. You say they have fallen?— A. They have fallen materially; I know that; 
though I think in this State, for 15 or 20 years, our commissioners did not interfere 
with the rate the railroads were charging after the maximum charges were fix^^, 
by our commerce commission when the law whs first put in force. 

Q. You think the railroads kept, perhaps, enough l}elow that to not require that *; 
the commission should make rates less than 8 cents a mile for passengers or less 
than the freight rates allowed by the commission?— A. Yes. 

Q. How about the prices of commodities between these two periods?— A. They 
have fallen somewhat, I suppose, too, ou an average, but have varied greatly. 

Q. Twenty-five years ago and now?— A. I remember the time that you could not 
sell corn for 10 cents a bushel in this State; you could not find a market, even at 
10 cents, in exchange for merchandise. 

Q. Was that in 18ro?-A. No, it was in 1840-1844. 

. Harris.) Before you had tranimortation— lines of railroad?-* 

A. We had rivers. 1 lived in Fulton County, this State. We couid not pork 
at any price. My father packed his pork and sold it out later. 
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Q. lhat is some of the experience yon can remember with regard to the hard- 
ships of farming?— A, Yes. So that when you discuss this question of reduced 
prices and so on» as a whole, you must go away back and find a great many things. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Are the conditions good, as compai'ed with 40 years 
ago?— A. Vastly improved. 

Q. Farmers live in more comfort in their homes?— A. Yes. 

Q. Better education and social privileges— all of these things?— A. Yes; much 
better. 

Q. Sincethetimeof the beginning of the war, for instance?— A. Yes. 1 remem- 
ber seeing a man on the way from Peoria. 1 think corn teas about 124 cents a 
bushel, and he was l^uling it down there to get gold to pay his taxes. You could 
not pay your taxes in anything but gold then. He got 15 cents a bushel in the 
city of Peoria when he arrived. The present times are quite an improvement on 
the good old times, but conditions might be better still, no doubt, for the aver- 
age man. 

Q. Did young men leave the farms in those days as frequently as they do now?— 
A. No, 

Q. To what do you attribute the reason for that?— A. The monotony of the 
farm and the drudgery as compared with the attractions of city life. Until the 
farmer's son is educated in his pursuit as other classes are eaucated for their 
callings, he can have no real interest in the farm; it is drudgery to him. Intel- 
ligent labor is divine, but ignorant labor is drudgery. I think that is one of 
the reasons why farmers' sons leave the farm. Our agricultural colleges are not 
receiving but one in a hundred of the students that are coming there for the pur- 
pose of locating them in the conduct of a farm. ■ 

Q. I remember distinctly, in entering the University of Illinois in 1871, that it 
was an industrial university then.— A. Yes; they dropped the industrial. As that 
was the only part of the name that represented labor I opposed the change. 

Q. Were a large number of the students matriculated into the agricultural 
department?— A. No; but I felt that it was essential that there should be more of 
them to carry out the purposes of agricultural colleges, and to encourage the 
youth in that direction. I founded an institution near Chicago for the purpose 
of educating boys in agriculture, a pursuit which includes all the sciences known 
to man, perhaps. 

Q, Have you any further information to give in the way of transportation 
rates?— A. I have in reference to the commerce laws, and that is to so amend 
them as to allow railroad coiT)oration8 to i)ool their earnings. Now, perhaps you 
would say that would be objectionable. Competition, you know, is wasteful and 
leads to discrimination among shippers. So long as railroads are subservient t( > the 
laws of the country and the people who grant the privileges which permit them to 
operate, whatever benefit can be given to the railroads can be taken advantage of 
by the people in return. If t here is any advantage to the railroads in pooling their 
earnings, I say let them ^1 their earnings, subject, of course, to more htnng(mt 
provisions than we now have in our interstate-commerc * laws, so as to be able 
to give the benefit of whatever they may derive fri)m pooling to the people, the 
patrons of the roads. Of course, there is a certain sentiment prevailing against 
railroads pooling their earnings. 

Q. Isn’t that qnite a prevalent sentiment amongst the farming cla‘<8?— A. Yes, 
it is; but I have Wn of opinion for a long time that it would be a benefit to the 
farmers and all classes of shippers to allow the railroads to pool t jieir earnings 
under the strict surveillance of the Government. 

Q. Under the present system, which are the favored classes of shippers?- A. Tlie 
large shippers. The class that is already independent enongh is favored; and the 
clan which needs the favors is discriminated against. 

Q. Do you think that if the jobbing class is favored now, some other class must 
be mscriminated against in order to ^t even, to equalize the matter?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that those who are discriminated against are the farmers and the small 
shtepers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon think it is ultimately against the interests of the farmers?— A. Yes. 
Q. Wbat restriction do you say should be placed on it?— A. 1 suppose the spirit 
and letter of the commerce laws reiiuire that the rates shall be reasonable and 
without favoritism* without discrimination; that really comprehends the whole 
thing. Bat under the present laws rates are not always reasonable, nor is there 
lack of discrimination. 1 can see bow the farmen are handicapped in the country. 
For instance, in order to send their own grain to market, to save the middleman's 
tolls, they come in contact with the grain buyers and their illations. Grain 
dealers have State associations and their national association, and the individual 
grain buyers liave their elevators. Naturally the railway companies cater to the 
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elevator men and the ^ain buyers, becanseiit is less trouble to them. Suppose a 
farmer has 2 or 3 carloads of grain to ship*^ He allies for oars. Some grain 
buyer has grain to ship and he applies for lO cars. %e railroad company must 
see that the grain buyer has 10 cars where the fanner gets but 1. He may have 
to wait a month or two months for that nain buyer to have his 10 cars Wore 
he can have his 1 car, and he will become discouraged and sell out for whatever 
he can get. That is what the grain buyers want him to do; and so he is prohibited 
from having the best market for his product on account of that condition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The big shippers?— A. Yes, the big shippers. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. 1 Doyousay they do work together in this city?— A. Yes, 
I am quite confident of that. I have had some opportunity for observation lately 
on that point. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, about combinations to control the price of 
farm products, not among farmers, but among those who buy; combinations 
which sometimes fix the prices arbitrarily?— A. Well, that is done, but to what 
extent L can not say. Of course, these corners are sometimes run apparently in 
the interest of the farmers. X think the Loiter deal was. That is the only corner 
1 ever did see that helped the farmer. I think that helped the farmers and the 
entire country. 

Q. Especially the farmer that had not sold his wheat?— A. In general I think it 
helped the entire country, because I think it gave them an opportunity to sell 
abroad wheat at 40 to 50 cents higlier than what they otherwise would. 

Q. You have had no experience then as to local combinations that buy grain 
direct from the farmer, controlling the prices?— A. There are combinations of 
that kind. Through these organizations, State and national grain-buying asso- 
ciations, and the railroad companies discriminating in favor of the larger shipper, 
they do in a measure control the prices of grain. 

(j. Suppose the farmer is able to get the cars and consigns his wheat to a com* 
mission man, is he under any disadvantage?— A. Sometimes, in getting the grain 
buyer to weigh it for him, or the weight turns out nnsatisfactoiily. He may inter- 
fere in getting cars. If he finds the farmer wants to ship, he will order a few more 
cars than he wants to use, which is more than the railroad company is willing to 
furnish at tiiat point, and in that way the farmer gets discouraged and tired, and 
needing money he will sell out for what he can obtain. A great many cases of that 
kind have come to my notice in the last year. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to the effect of what is known as grain 
gambling, puts and calls, and so on?- A. I have watched that sort of trading a 
groat deal. 1 think it is just us possible for a combination of large capitalists to 
bear the market as it is to bull the market, and I think perhaps easier to go on 
the bear side— that is, to sell whenever there is any tendency for markets to 
advance. 1 think prices are really kept down during years of comparative plenty. 
When there is a good deal in sight, it is a very easy matter to depress prices 
below what they should be, 1 am sure, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think there is a disposition amongst the wealthy 
elevator men to depress prices from September to January each year?— A. Nat- 
urally so. 1 have not positive knowledge of that, but I think it is. 

(J. Is it true that about 75 per cent of the farmers of the Northwest are com- 
pelled to turn off their grain during those months?— A. Yes; that is so. It is very 
easy to take advantage at such time, as lake navigation is closed. 

Q. In your judgment, is it often done?— A, 1 think it is. A neat many of those 
fellows go out and bny farm produce to carry in cribs, as well as to fill np their 
city elevators. Here is a question which our friend, Mr. Greeley, has been fight- 
ing— the question of an elevator man owning public elevators and dealing in the 
moducts of the farm at the same time. He is not only the enstodiau of the grain, 
but also dealing in a speculative way to advance or depress the markets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris,) Have you given any study to the subject of what 
are commonly known as trusts, the larger corporations now?— A, Yes. 1 think 
there are two sides to the trust question. Of coarse, to carry on great enterpriseB 
the organization of capital is necessary. Persons may call them trusts, but w^t- 
ever you may call them 1 consider them to be a menace; they are a dangerous 
thing, unguarded against. 1 can see that one form of trust may not have a monop- 
oly of a thing. Take the ice trust, for instance. There is no limit on natures 
capacity for producing ice; so that is a little different from franchisea which grant 
the rights to street railways, where all combine to put up the price of tramfpor- 
tation. I can see how an ice trust may prove a great economy. Of conrse, thm 
is another side still, because it throws men out of employment; but yon can hardly 
say that it is not right to do so, if you can thus economize and deliver ice to poor 
customers for 25 cents a hundred Instead of 40 or 50. 

668a 16 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Havetrusti always originated by capital? Are there 
not trusts among the labor or^tanizatlons?— A. I think a labor organization is one 
of the most tyrannical trusts in eiiisteuce. 

Q. How about the plumbers’ trust and the hod-carriersttrust and such as that?— 
A. I believe in organization thoroughly, and cooperation, but I believe these labor 
unions are the most tyrannical and dangerous institutions we have to deal with 
in thia country.^ We must settle the question whether a man shall have a right to 
work and earn his living if he wants to without joining a labor organization. 1 
understood that one contractor was limited by telling him how much stuff he 
should order and how he should sell his wares. And itow go to him and want 
to name the hours of labor and the wages, and leave him only the privilege of 
paying his men. ' 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you conversant with the provisions of the inter- 
sfateKJommer. e law and its workings?— A. I am not very familiar with it; I have 
not studied it enough. 

C^. What have you to say in regard to its extent, and whether any amendments 
are necessary? -A. I think the law needs amendment; it seems to be inoperative 
in a good many ways tb it might be improved on. Of course, it was a compromise 
iiie.isure. 1 visited Congress previous to Mr. Cullom's election to tlie Senate, and 
carried down a large number of signatures in behalf of the petition. 1 found 
there were d or 4 bills in (’ongress, 1 by Mr. Reagan, 1 by Mr. Henderson, and 1 
by Mr. Weaver, and Isaw the difficulty of getting legislation on the subject of 
the regulation of railroads. Each one had his hobbv and was unwilling to sur- 
render anything in favor of any other measure, whatever it might be; and it 
reipiired a compromise. So I went to see Governor Cullom. who was later 
elected to the Senate. I had no thought of his being elected to the Senate then, 
but I wanted his assistance in behalf of the enforcement of some State laws here, 
and some amendments that were necessary, and he promised to do what he could 
to not only enforce the law as far as he was concerned, but to see that there were 
men whom we could trust on the commission. And so he was elected to the Smiate, 
and went down there and got the Cullom bill through, which was a compromise 
miusure, and therefore not sii -h a measure as we would like to have. Wo have not 
made much progress with it. It is admitted that the bill is not what it should be. 
Some say it is worse than nothing. A goo 1 many people have lost confidence, and 
say it is worse than no measure at all. but I do not tliink so. I think it is a step in 
the right direction: it only needs amending to make it effective. 1 am inclined 
to believe that if the railroads are allowed to pool and to then put on a pressure 
proportionally to regulate them x>roper.y, we have accomplished about all it is 
pos.sible to accomplish in Ih it direction. 

Q, W^ould you give the Interstate (’ommerce Commission more power?— A 
More i>ower, yes. 

Q. And in that way you think the law could l>o made effective?- A. I think so. 
Q, As I understand, you have not a pure-food law in Illinois that covers the 
entire grinind?— A, No, wo have not. We have a butterine law. 

[ want to get your opinion on that subject as far as you have gone.— A. I 
think our pure-food laws are not what they should be. Even the butterine law 
is not what it shouM be. The packages are not marked on the table of the man 
who consumes them. The boarding house does not mark it, nor the Ivotel mau. 
He puts it on his table and people eat it. They do not know what it is. So the 
law falls short in that While it compels the large package to , lie marked, it is 
not marked when it is on the table, or the bill of fare. It is an injustice to the 
consumer. I believe in the protection of the consumer as well as the producer 
of farm products. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) What do you think of the advisability of a national 
pure-food law?— A. I think it is a very good ides, and should be favorably consid- 
ered by Congress. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L Harris.) Are yon acquainted with the provisions of what is 
known as the Brosins bill?— A. 1 read it, but I have forgotten its terms. 

(J. Putting the matter in charge of the Department of Agriculture?— A. Well, 

I would want to think of that. 1 would want to know what effect it would have. 

Q. Have yon anything to say in regard to the operation of the present laws of 
the different States to prevent the spread of (li.sease among domestic animals?— A. 

I know something of the laws, J am not iierfectly familiar with them. I think 
some of the laws in some of the States are rather arbitrary. The theories of the 
veterinary surgeons are dangerous, and I think the lawmakers ought to go very 
slowly in condemning the animals of farmers on the theory (f ^me veteri nary sur- 
geon that they have some disease that may be tested by something of their own 
preparation, and on the strength of that destroy animals without due compensation 
to tbe owner thereof. 
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Q. Is there any uniform law on the snl|ect of the spread of disease among 
domestic animals?— A. 1 do not know of any national law, and I do not think there 
is any uniform law. One State may have a very severe law, and another may 
have no law at all. They ought to have laws to regulate those subjects. When 
contagious diseases get into this country, they are not as dangerous as they are in 
the older countries. Where stock and cattle run out and have free access to the 
pure atmosphere of the country there is not so much danger in contagious diseases. 
Pleuro pneumonia, for instance, is generally confined to animals kept in stables. 

Q. Did you mean, when you said the earnings of capital in agriculture were 3 
per cent, 3 per cent net or 3 per cent groBS?-~A. Three per cent net. 


Chicago, III., August 10, 1SU9. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL H. GREELEY, 

Coumission merchant^ Chicago^ HI 

At a meeting of the subcommiasion on agriculture, in Chicago, III., August 10, 
1899, convened at 2.40 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. ^muel H. Greeley, 
being duly sworn, was examined touching agricultural matters, the topical plan 
of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You may state your full name, residence, and occupa- 
tion.— A. Samuel H. Greeley; residence, Chicago; commission merchant. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business in Chicago?— A. Seven- 
teen years. 

Q. What has been the nature of your occupation during that time; have you 
been an independent buyer and shipper?— A. No; 1 am a commission merchant. 

Q. Not in connection with the elevator companies in the city?— A. No. 

(^. Are you a member of any e’evator association?— A. No. 

(j. Wo would like to hear from you in regard to the agricultural interests of the 
West, jiarticularly what you know of Chicago as a grain center, the growth of 
C3iicugo as a }<raiii center, and the effect of the elevator system here on the agri- 
culture of the Northwest. You will begin and tell all you know about it in your 
own way.— A. Well, gentlemen, you naturally know that in making this state- 
ment to you it will bo necessary for me to give my opinion in reference to certain 
things as 1 view them myself. Whatever that opinion may be worth, coupled 
with what facts 1 will state, is for you to judge. But 1 will say that we have 
reached a time in the history of the commercial interests of this city in reference 
to grain where the natural supply and demand, and those conditions which would 
naturally affect the market, no longer control prices. Values are controlled by 
an artificial organization, which includes four distinct systems. Of first impor- 
tance wo may mention the railroads; secondly, the public warehouse; , thirdly, 
speculation; fourthly, bucket shops; and I might add a fifth, which is the owner- 
ship of private cars by individual firms operating through railroad companies. 

In order to properly present this before you, I will first take up the feature of 
the warehousemen, and endeavor to state as nearly as possible when they were 
created and for what purpose. About the time the interstate-commerce Taw was 
enacted there was a system of rebates, in my opinion , extended by railroad companies 
to individual shippers, to bring grain to this market in order to meet competition to 
various other market points in the country; but the interstate-commerce law oper- 
ated in such a way, in their opinion, that it became necessary, in order to protect 
the hauls on their systems, to put the rebate in the hands of favored individuals 
whom they could trust. In searching around for those individuals, they found 
that the party to whom they could give the lowest rebate and still bring the grain 
was the most desirable man to receive it. Therefore, they chose the pm>lic ware- 
houseman, gave him an elevator on their right of way and favored him with 
facilities to draw that grain here; and in my opinion he received all theadvan- . 
tages that were given at about the time that law was passed, and receives them 
today. 

xtS; that?— A. That was about 1887. The grain emanating from 

Nebraska and Kansas might be competed for in several directions; but rather than 
let that gram get away, for instance, at Omaha on an 8-cent rate, they gave a ont 
rate to a party who could give them the benefit of the long haul on their syetem to 
bring It to Chicago, preferring to give a ont rate on the entire syetem and thus net ? 
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them perhaps 30 cents a hundred, rather than let it get sway at Omaha and get into 
the possession of another road and only net them 8 cents a hundred. The pnblio 
warehouseman wasappointed asecretrate getter . he wasappointed thesecret facility 
man, inasmuch as these public carriers gave to the elevators facilities on their roads 
to compete with the public in drawing grain from the West. The advantage of a 
man ha^ing possession of a public warehouse were that, in competition with the 
public, he would ptfy nc storage whatever on grain. In other words, ot the three- 
fourths of a ceni charged to the public for the first ten days’ stora^, the public 
warehouseman, being the proprietor, would pay nothing. If he paid storage, be 
paid it to himself, which was equivalent to no storage. NoW, if tht railroad were 
to give a rebate to %ny man, it was only necessary to give this thi'ee-quarters of 
a cent to the public warehouseman because he got that advantage in storage. 
There is one place where the public warehouseman necessitated a less reliate 
than any other man that could possibly handle that grain. In other words, pos^ 
session ot the elevator acted really as a rebate in the freight. In addition to being 
able to carry grain in the public warehouse without paying the storage charge, 
the public warehouseman was able to select the best of a certain grade and 
keep it for himself as a merchandiser, and he could give the public the poorer 
of the grade and thus keep the public at a disadvantage at all times in the mer- 
chandizing of grain through the public warehouse. Those two points are of 
very great importance when we atop to consider that last year this city handled 
800,000,000 bushels and over, making nearly 800,000 carloads of grain, and a largo 
proportion of it passed through the public warehouses. This system of putting 
transfer facilities into the hands of a private individual in com;)etition with the 
public gradually assumed such proportions that the shipping interests from Chi- 
cago to the Easton the part of the public are what you might term absolutely dead. 
And that is the condition to-day. It also reflected upon the receiving interest from 
the West, because the advantages that the public warehouseman received from 
being able to store grain without charge and to mix grain and receive large benefits 
therefrom enabled him to give away a portion of those advantages in competing 
against the public. This condition has gradually increased to such importance and 
such proportions that to-day we find practically one set of buyers on the Chicago 
market and one set of sellers to Eastern markets and for export, those men being 
the men having these facilities from railroad companies or engaged iu a business 
in a general sense similar. So that we find ourselves competing with one buyer 
on the Rock Island, perhaps one, two, or three, not over that number, a very few, 
on the Northwestern, one on the “Q,”one on the St. Paul, the railroad officials 
panting these privileges to each particular warehouseman, giving him in many 
instances facilities, as 1 have referred to, for doing business in competition with 
the public. That is leading up to a state of affairs where the producer in the coun- 
try Is going to receive one price for his grain from one man, and which is going to 
kill general competition. It is leading also, and very rapidly, to the time when the 
buyer in the eastern and the Chicago market is ^oing to get one price from one man. 
When I say one man, I refer to that combination. Each individual railroad haS a 
man havinff these facilities, and this practically amounts to one set of' men operating 
on similar Tines on different railroad systems. This not only kills the coi^tirior 
for the grain in the West but kills the number of men who have grain to offer from 
this market for the East, and it caiTies with it a very important effect on th( 
values of grain. Fortunately or otherwise, the grain of the country is a speculative 
commodity. It is subject to sales for future delivery and purchases in the same 
maun^, which have finally distorted themselves into a condition of afrairs possibly 
favorable and poMibly unfavorable to the producing community; but to explain 
how that specalati(Xi affects the values of grain , 1 want to state that the public ware- 
houseman carries grain in his warehouse to accumulate storage charges. His object 
is to put it in there, to get possession of it himself, sell it ahead for future deliv- 
ery, and the difference between what he pays for it and whathe can get for future 
delivery, less incidental expenses, is his stora^ charge. They are willing to sell 
that grain for future delivery at a lower price tnan any other man connect^ with 
the general public could himself carry it and pay the regular advertised rates of 
storage. In that way he succeeds in retaining possession of the property. Then 
in retaining possession of the property, he continues to sell it from month to 
month for future delivery, and by toe speculative public taking that grain of him 
at the price at which he is willing to make the f ntnre sale, the warehouseman simply 
waits until the time comes for the buyer to sell that property out. He is standing 
ready to take it of him and sell it ahead for another deferred delivery and thus 
accumulate another storage charge. This has produced whalLvdn may term an 
endless chain of forced liquidations on the part of bnyexs in this market. Not 
only do they, the warehousemen, carry this grain for storage, but they so munipu- 
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late the grades of the ^ain in store by reducing the quality to what is termed the 
line grade, or just su^ a ]^r grade or good grade as will jut*t pass inspection, 
reduce it to such a low lev^ that the man who buys it for future delivery does not 
want it as a merchantable commodity, and he sells it back to the warehousemen,* 
thus continuing its life in storage and tax on the public. Now, Chicago has prob- 
ably in public and private warenouses over 60,000,000 of bushels of capacity; and 
I believe that I am not far from the truth when I sav that the larger proportion of 
this capacity is operated on this same basis of makmg storage cliarges out of the 
speculative public. 

Q. Accumulate, as it were, so much funds in bank ujjon which to draw inter- 
estr—A, That is it, exactly. Then when this forced liquidation takes place, as 1 
said, these men are ready to stand by and take it and sell it ahead again for future 
delivery. These storage charges which these public warehousemen make are not 
the only storage charges that are made from the speculative public which buys 
the grain, but an indefinite amount of grain in the country in store is also sold 
in this manner; and the result has been that in 15 years the storage charges, 
amounting, I should say, on an averar^e of at least 0 cents per bushel per year 
on the enormous quantities of grain which have been sold in this market from 
month to month for future delivery, have so worn out the speculative public 
until it no longer exists except in a moderate way. Therefore it puts the control 
of the market into the hands of the men that hoard these vast volumes of grain. 
It will be noticed that being carriers for storage, one prominent point always 
arises before them, and that is, the lower they can get the prices of the product, 
the more money they make, because the less insurance and interest to carry the 
stuff. It is more to a man’s profit to carry wheat and sell it ahead from year to 
year to the speculative public at 50 cents a bushel than it is to sell at $1 and pay 
interest and insurance on dollar goods while carrying, until the buyer gives up. 

Q. Storage charges are always the same?— A. Storage charges never disturb the 
prices. The speculation on the board where the markets of this country are made 
18 getting to a very low ebb. The general speculative public have caught on to 
the game, and they are getting out of it. Now, then, they have got just about 
enough trade left to properly hedge what they carry -in other words, to sell against 
what they carry. They can not succeed in getting an overplus of buying and spec- 
ulation to come in and maintain prices. So that we have arrived at a con- 
dition where there is not buying enough— enough trade in the speculative grain 
markets, over and above the amount of cash property ibr sale, to carry the market 
against the current which they produce. In my opinion these public warehouse 
men and some private warehousemen, as carriers of grain, store up these hoards 
on this market for the purpose of not only hedging their grain, but otherwise 
freezing out the man who buys the stuff. Not content with getting a commission 
of the man who buys, they go after ail the money he puts up to secure deal, and 
freeze him out, because, when delivery day comes, these buyers see these yast floods 
of grain right hero for immediate delivery all carried without paying a cent of 
storage by the man who is given facilities by the railroad company. If the public 
warehouseman were not a great dealer, this grain would never be carried in 
Chicago and pay these large amounts of storage, and act as such a club to batter 
values. 

Q. Then what would bo the condition?— A. Then, when grain got so low that it « 
looked like a purchase, and the grain was not in hand, but in -toe invisible 
supply in the nanda of the farmers, speculation would come in liere at^ not 
have staring it in the face the enormous tiuantities of nain hoarded tip in 
storage. In my opinion this condition led up to the panic of 1898. It was one of 
the important conditions that led up to such a reduction of the values of grain 
that people became ready to repudiate their debts. T^t is one circumstance con- 
nected with the market in this city; but we must not overlook the fact that these 
facilities are given to public warehousemen by railroad companies to protect the 
railr^ companies, in my opinion, from gram being attracted from what they 
consider their legitimate territory to other territory. I believe, as the elevator 
men have often said in their discussions of this subject, that the system of through 
billing that has been established and all these matters have combined to make it 
necessary, looked at from their standpoint, to protect their railro^; but at the 
same time they are so endeavoring to prot^t their railroads they have prodneed 
the condition to which I have referred. In my opinion it is almost impo^ble tb 
properly conduct the grain business on the railroads in this far western oounM 
without special rates to give the railroads what is their proper haul. But the^ 
is a quytion in my mind as to what they consider a fair proportion of the bnsL 
ness. It swms to me that If the Gnlf or the Northwest or any other 
leal condition should arise that makes It possible for a Gulf shipmentlotake tk 
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lower rate than a 8hit)ment via Chicago to the seaboard, it would simply be 
the misfortune of the railroads that run through Chicago. 

Q. Ill regard to this class of elevator men getting rebates from the railroads, is 
that a surmise on your part or do you speak.from your actual knowledge of the 
matter?— A. The elevator men get rebates from my actual knowledge in this way, 
♦hat the railroad conjpany gives the facility to a warehouseman, wliich puts him 
in possession of a warehouse where the warehouseman pays no storage. It is a 
portion of the railway facilities. They have no more right to give a public ware- 
houseman a place to store grain there and charge me for it th^yi they nave to give 
a man a place in the freight house to store a piano and charge me $25. 

O. Tlwy give such facilities, do they?— A. They do; yes. Neither have they the 
right to give a man such a place as will permit him to mix his grain with mine or 
keep mine and his separate and compel me to take any-s imple they are a mind to 
give any more than they have to take a freight house and have 1 stove belonging 
to me and I to some other man and 10 to some others and mix up the stoves and 
give me any stove that the man in charge of the freight Iiouse may see fit. I 
desire to have my own personal property preserveil as far as possible. 

(J. What was the function of the public warehouse as to tlioso products as 
, ori^nally intended?— A. It was originally created for the purpose of handling the 
grain of the public by mixing in all samples of the same grade as they happened 
to come in, in the same bin, thus in reality insuring an average (luality of that 
particular grade to those desiring to take such grain from storage. 

So that, under those circumstances, you would not get your own grain spe- 
cifically?— A. Not specifically; but 1 would get a fair average. I will admit my 
illustration of the stoves was somewhat stretched, comparatively. 

Now, if you will permit me, I will refer to a condition affa rs which has not 
been very thoroughly discussed, but which to my mind is a very important factor 
to the grain producers of 'this country, and that is the existence of bucket shops, 
in this way: The bucket shop is a place where people can go for the supposed 
purpose of buying and selling grain, and which in reality is a plac e in which a 
let is made with the proprietor as to whether the price shall go up or down, the 
winner to take the profit and the loser to pay the loss. 

Q. A good deal like l)ookmaking on a horse race? -A. Somewhat. It is dis- 
tinctively a brace game, inasmuch as the m«an who U tho customer puts up his 
money with tho man with whom ho makes the bet. To that e.vtent ii. is a brace; at 
least, one party to tho bet has tho money. Tho larger per cent of dealers in bucket 
shops are supposed buyers of grain. I want to call particular attention to that, for 
ihereaspn that when a man supposedly buys grain in a bucket shop, there places 
hisordetjit does not enter the general market and have its influence on the iirices 
^ where tfi<walue.sare made. I should judge that from 75 to 90 j^er cent of the outside 
trade that goes into tho bucket shops is purchased business on tho ]>art of tho cus- 
temeni. X believe bucket shops are successful as profit-making institutions, and I 
that their success as protit-making institutions is and can be nothing else than 
^the dei^l^ession of the price. Now what makesMt possible for th(3 price to bo de- 
pressed? tThat reverts right back to the privilege ^an ted by t he ra ilroad company 
to a public warehouseman to store large quantities of grain on thot 'hicago market. 
That condition operates in the bucket shop to tho detriment of the purchaser there, 

. as it operates on the board of trade to the detriment of ilie imrc^ser there also. 

' TbOre^/e/i^irectly I claim that railroatl companies are largely responsible for 
iQie 8iic»odmind existence of bucket shops, owing to tho fact that such large quan- 
tities bf grain are bought in bucket shops in this country, and the market there- 
fore so seriously affected; that railroad companies are one of tho most potent factors 
in tho consideration of the welfare of the producers of this country. Now, what 
would happen if the bucket-shop proprietor took as many chances a.s the man who 
bought the stuff? In other woros, suppose this largo quantity of grain did not 
exist. The short seller or the bucket-shop proprietor would find himself subject 
more to thp natural conditions that make a market, and you would see more fre- 
quent rallies because these volumes of grain would not exist here, and it would 
force bucket shops out of business, the short side being unsatisl actory. Not only 
do bucket shops assist in killing buying swculation with the assistHnee of these 
conditions, but Nereis born out of this public warehouse system another very seri- 
ous nienace to the wealth producers, and that is the professional bear speculator. 
He is encouraged on the same lines held up, as I have represented, in favor of 
a bucket-shop proprietor. It operates very much ’in favor of the short seller, 
the large volumes of grain, the storage charge fixed as a tax on the man who 
bnys grain for future delivery, forcing the man who buys it t# pay a constant 
.premium for the property, and all these hoards together, with the hiixing of the 
grain to such a low ebb that the speculative public does not Avant to take it when 
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the delivery day comes, make a bad condition in this market, notwithstanding a 
condition of general business prosperity that should naturally put the price of 
grain from 10 to 20 cents a bushel higher. 

Now, 1 have taken up railroads, public warehouses, and bucket-shop sp^ula- 
tion. I invite you men tp take a trip to the Board of Trade and examine for 
yourselves upon which side of the market the preponderance of speculation exists; 
and I believe you will find that it is the professional raider and warehouseman 
against the outside buvers; generally men who come in and want to buy and make 
up what wo term our bull trade; but they are continually up against it, for, as I 
say, if this quantity of grain did not exist, these men would not dare to sell these 
millions ana millions of bushels short in those pits, because they would neyir know 
whore they would get it; but being here, the weight is so heavy that the man who 
buys it is forced to run. 

I want to call the attention of this committee to another condition that exists in 
the trade, and that is the ownership of private cars, with which, no doubt, you aro 
all familiar. I believe there is one man in the city of Chicago that owns between 
ten and twenty thousand private cars, and who can lose money in the merchan- 
dising of his property and still get enormous profits from the railroad companies 
on account of this special facility granted him. If $ 1 5 is paid a man for the use of a 
private car oii a railroad system for a round trip to New York— a freight car that he 
owns— as against the general public, which receives nothing for such a haul, the 
public is out of business in anything that that man attempts to deal in. If there is 
any recommendation to bo made on any condition that exists in thiscity or through- 
out this country, I know of no other more important than this growing custom of 
the ownership of private cars by private individuals and corporations. A public 
warehouseman has uo more right to deal in grain in competition with the public— 
and pay no storage on his grain, and have the privilege to mix his grain— than the 
collector of the port of New York has to engage in the tea or coffee or silk busi- 
ness in competition with Marshall h ield anti Bi>rague, Warner & Co. How long 
would tho people of this country stand it if ho should pay no import duty or 
should pay below full tariff’ rates? But an exactly similar condition exists right 
hero in tho handling of these cars. I would like to know how long the commer- 
cial interests of this country aro going to stand it for a railroad manager to be 
able to dictate what rale of freight 1 shall pay or what rate of freight my com- 
petitor shall pay, and l)e able to make or unmake almost any business man or 
almost any community. That is the condition in the grain trade to-day. 

Ho you regard a stable rate as the essential thing, whatever it may be?-^A,, 
Whatever it may bo, it must be a stable rate, as stable as it is possible toe*: cure. i 

Q. And the same to everybody?— A. The sumo toevorybody, but that ^ll never 
come until the Government owns the railroads. If the railroad companies of tjiie . 
country were permitted to pool, as they desire, by any legislation, how would' 
that prevent cut rates? How would it prevent any man from receiving special 
facilities in the way of warehouses? There would bo no protettion. As long at 
it is possible for a railroad official to divide a relate w.th the man to whom he 
gives these facilities, which in my opinion exists, I do not believe it is ^er possi- 
bio to have general competition for any commodity in which those men divide 
the rate. I believe that has existed in this city between public warehousemen 
and railroad officials^ and 1 believe it exists to-day, but I can not prove it. I 
could not toil you how it is paid; I believe it is done. I do not kiioi(tr;how it is 
done, but 1 have an indefinite amount of evidence that leads me ttv'bClieVe^hall 
these men are very close together. ' ' - 

Q. W ould one evidence be the fact that a great many enterprising buyers on the 
outside have been driven to the wall?— A. Oh, they permit it and are willing to 
permit it, and the more they drive out competition the better the railroads seem 
to like it; and the public is treated with the utmost indifference in regard to get» 
ting redress. The railroad men recognize the warehousemen, and the general 
public cuts no figure. I have served on committees and I know all about it. This 
condition has tauj^ht the eastern roads a lesson. I liave been referring now to the 
roads entering Chicago from the West; but wo have already notio^ in our trade 
that the eastern roads have placed their transfer houses, some of them, in the 
possession of a grain dealer. Now, for instance, I get a car in hete on the North- 
western road and I want to ship it to New York. I order it to the Lake Sh<^ and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company for transfer to the eastern car, to go 
in tlie regular way. It is transferred through tho Lake Shore transfer housed 
Rut instead of the Lake Shore road operating that transfer house for tho intereetk 
of the public, they place a grain dealer in there who transfers my 
have clipping faciliUes in there; and if I desire to have my ‘o 
competitor clips my oats; he turns o.ut my product for me, i 


grain; aifi^they 
ats clipp% my 
and to ttte best 
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of my belief he knows the destination of every car that goes ont of that clipping 
honse^ or can if he wishes. What show have 1 to do business in the East? That 
exists on the Lake Shore; itexists on the Wabash; itexists in theJPennsyl vania trans- 
ferhonse. What is this market coming to for competition and open trade? Weare 
narrowing right down to the man that is right next to the man that runs the road. 
He gets the rate aniidoes the business. Speculation is becoming dead; prices are 
suffering in consequence; and when I say suffering in consequence, you can see 
the conmtion here. Grain for December delivery now down in the twenties, in 
the neighborhood of 28 cents a bushel, and not a Kernal of ikout of the nound; 
and they had September oats selling in Chicago at 19^ cents a bushel before the 
crop was hardly planted. Almost absolute safety is guaranteed the short seller in 
pulling out these sales by the conditions that have been made possible under these 
existing circumstances. When you stop to consider that we raise in this country 
in the neighborhood of 3,500,000,000 bushels of grain annually, worth even at these 
low standards of value between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, and that it is 
possible for a ^stem to be inaugurated that will put half a dozen men into such 
power that indirectly they can make the prices, and the lower they make the 
prices the greater their profits, it is time legislation took place somewhere, 1 
challenge any member of this committee to obtain a state of tacts that will truth- 
fully deny what I have stated. I do not think you can do it. I believe you can 
summon witnesses and procure evidence and get a basis for a report that will serve 
as the greatest argument before the people to-day as to why the railroads should l)e 
under Government ownership. 

Q. Your idea is that they snould come under the ownership of the Government. 
Is there no way short of that?— A. Thus far we have taken up the conditions; but 
I m3r^lf feel far from capable of even making suggestions in regard to the remedy, 
that is, any immediate remedy. This question has been too largely discussed in 
regard to not only grain 1)nt to merchandise, and the conclusion we all reach is 
about the same; but as to the remedy, I do not see how it is possible to ever have 
a remedy until the people are ednea^ to a sense of duty, and to the recognition 
of the existence of a system of civil service that shall be perpetually known to bo 
a success, and then grapple these questions; until we feel that we can intrust 
these thin^ into the hands of men who are perfectly competent; and it seems to 
me that time will only come when we have tried a system of civil service and 
know it to be a success. But the idea of attempting any of these gigantic under- 
takings, when we absolutely refuse to adopt the system of civil service, seems to 
be Absolute folly and incon^uity. That seems to be (mite a different thing. 

’ Q. Would any national legislation, amendments to the interstate- commerce law, 
suggest’ themselves to you?— A. I listened to Chairman Knai)p tho other night at 
the Auditorium, where he favored railroad pooling, and 1 have also listened to 
very able men, notably Secretary Stone, of the board of trade, a student op^wsed to 
that idea; but I do not seem to believe that they can ever rectify this matter by 
any system of pooling as long as one man h^ the power to make a rate to an 
inoividnsL I do not wlieve we can ever rectify it as long as that eJtists, because 
1 believe human nature will be tempted, and see so many good things in the 
muting of special rates that they will be after the money. But I believe, under 
(^vemment control, properly administered, with a high moral spirit of the people 
intending to see that it is properly administered— untifthat spiii'. is awakened 1 do 
not believe we will see any good result. 

Q. Did ia&y good result from the decision of the Supreme Court declaring this 
amendment to the law of 1871 unconstitutional?— A, I do not l)elieve that cuts any 
figure. The condition still exists where a man can name tho rate. 

Q. The public warehouse will be a thing of the past, then?— A. I think so. I 
think we will see the time before a neat while when every man can put his grain 
throngh the public warehouse at the same cost. This temptation put into the 
hands of men conducting pnblic warehouses has led up to some of the most; 
gigantic, I might term, rooberies known in commercial life; and I would be 
delighted, if it would do any good, to famish this committee with a little infor- 
mation on that subject at some future time when they are at leisure. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Who was robbed?— A. The public. 

Q, And was^ public in this case the consumer or producer, or somebody 
else?— A. General trade; and it had its influence in affecting prices at that time, 
and at other times, and all times. I believe there if a continued system of under- 
hand shady business on the part of at least a portion of these warehonsemen. 
There is something, if the truth were known, that is absolntelv aAmormal; and 
thgre are certain tungs that can be shown to have existed in the^t, and 1 think 
they still exist, with which the matter of rate cutting is on a par, to say the least. 

Q. Can yon be a little more specific and say what these are? Do'th^ consist in 
manipnlatiug the grade or short weights, or how?-»A. I believe, from my experl* 
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ence, that there is a great deal of shady inflnenoe attempted on the grading of 


gram. 

Q. Is that at present done hy State officials?— A. 1 don’t think it is done on the 
part of the State officials. I think it is done on the part of the elevator proprietors. 
I think they use the influence; that is my opinion. 1 do not believe it is possible 
for a man to be the custodian of the people’s propertv and his own without the 
temptations being so great as to lead up to a neat deal of shady work. 

(J. Byshady work you mean manipulating the ^ades and weights?— A. Manipu- 
lating the grade and weight and attempts to manipulate inspections, and attempts 
of various kinds, and our commercial life here is very unsavory with the odors of 
what has taken place within the past few years. 

Q. Earlier in your testimony 1 think you said that the elevator capacity of Chi- 
cago was about 00,000,000 bushels?— A. Public and private. 

Q. What portion of that is public and what portion private?— A. Well, I should 
say they were about all private, the way it is managed. It is almost impossible 
for the public to do anything in a public warehouse, but the capacity of those 
which are advertised as public, I should judge, is in the neighborhood of about 
20,000,000; without being particularly informed, I should judge so. 

Q. About how many of the public elevators are there, and are they increasing 
or decreasing?— A. They are decreasing. 1 believe the railroad companies are 
assuming the position— some of them are— that they will furnish no facilities for 
the public— do not intend to give the public facilities— do not want the public to 
have any. 1 believe we are reaching a time when they want favored parties to do 
the business on their lines. It looks that way; everything points to it. I believe 
the stockholders suffer and the officials divide the swag. That is my opinion. I 
do not care particularly about going on record on all those things, but I have no 
objection to it 

Q. You stated earlier in your testimony that because of being compelled to pay 
a smaller elevator charge tlie public warehouseman who was purch^r of grain 
was able to pay more to the farmer than the others?— A. That is true. 

Q. It would seem at first glance, at least, that if he was obliged to pay more this 
arrangement was for the benefit of the farmer.— A. That is the one, sole, solitary 
foundation point that these men have rested on in all their trials and tribulations 
lu court and before our representatives in Springfield. That was, that they paid 
more to the producer. They will go out ana give away a portion of their storage 
as against me and gain possession of the grain. That is all they want, just to 
be enabled to get possession of it. But where they pay that amount to get pos- 
session of the grain, they bring it up here and hoard it and take from 5 to 10 cents 
a bushel off the entire crop. * 

Q. The remedy for these evils is what we are particularly interested in. Have 
you something to suggest in that line?— A. I think the first remedy would be to 
take those fellows down to Springfield and choke them off. That would be a good 
start. I believe enough money was spent down there to overthrow the decinons 
of our courts, and I believe that the legislation they secured was all done through 
the use of money. That is another one of my opinions which I believe is quite 
generally accepted by men who were there. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Are the branch elevators, small elevators, through the 
West and Northwest branches of these great central elevators?— A. They are 
becoming so, I believe. 

O. Simply buying houses, supply houses?— A. 1 believe these men here are grad- 
ually securing possession of private warehouses in the country, where they pro- 
pose to buy direct from the farmer; and 1 believe that will eventually lead to the 
larger owning of what are termed line houses on the different systems where one 
pri(;o is made to the fanner, as 1 understand the condition esdsts in the Nortiiweat. 

Q. We have 0 or 4 companies that operate, as a rule?— iL It is not id ways neo 
essarily limited to 1. There is generally enough business to distribute between 8 
or 4 or half a dozen. 


Q. Do you think there is any oollnsion?— A. Oh, yes; I do, most assuredly. I 
see that here every day on our market; five of them get together and make a price 
every day. 

Q. These warehouses get together and fix a price and that is sent out?— A. These 
warehouses get together and fix a price and that is sent out to this grain trade. I 
Mlieve men are buying grain right along west of the Mississippi, where the 
the freight to the Mississippi, and we pay the freight right to Chicago. _ 
an advantage of a cent a bushel. They pay a cent a buwiel more for N^rsska 
«am than they do for Iowa, to get possession of that far-western grain which ' 
is likely to slip off somewhere ewe, and they bring it here and mm money; 
wain loads, store it here and sell it ahead until your trade hM gone to hlaxes. 
As soon as they get it they jump into a pit, sell it ahead for future delivery and 
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mi^e a hedge, and then some other fellow is carrying that and paying storage 
charges, and they just wait until he is dead and then they look for a new sncker. 

Q. 1 gather from what yoii have said that this storage charge is the great evil, 
Wnat has the tendency l^en in recent years; are these charge*s more now than 
they were a few years ago, or are they less?— A. Well, I don’t know as you cor- 
rectly represent me in q^tating— unintentionally , of course— that the storage charges 
are the chief detriment. I do not object, or neither does the public, 1 take it, to 
paying storage on grain held in an elevator at a reasonable fair charge, but it is a 
fact that one grain man can get that storage free of charge; tha^ is the evil, among 
others, 

Q. And that man a compelitorV— A. That man is in the grain business. He is 
not a custodian appointed by the State and licensed to be the custodian of the 
public’s property, which was the original intention of the law and constitution of 
our State, but he overrides the law and becomes a merchandiser, and then he can 
hoard up these storage charges. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What are these charges now?— A. Three-fourthsof a cent 
for the first 10 days, and one-fourth of a cent every 10 days thereat t^r. 

Q. Do yon know whetlier they are greater or less than they were?— A. Less. I 
think they are lower than they ever have been. One of these fellows can take 
grain and transfer it from the car into his elevator, into another car, and do it for 
a cost, in my opinion, not to exceed $2 a car of 1,500 bushels. The public pays 
three-fourths of a cent a bushel, or $13; and I pay it to my competitor in the grain 
business, and the railroad gives him an elevator to do it: but he don't want to 
transfer anything through there until he has to do it; he holds it there and makes 
this storage charge year in and year out, and lets these bear speculators hammer 
the values, and thus assist him to freeze the buyers out and continue the grain 
in storage. 

(^. Would it not almost seem that if these elevator charges have been growing 
less, and these elevator men pay more to the produ. er than the indei>endent grain 
dealc-rs are able to pay, that those who are injured most, at least, are the in depend- 
ent grain dealers here in Chicago?— A. The man that is injured most is the man 
that raises the grain. If we had a free, open market here without these hoards of 
grain, onr values would be 15 to 35 per cent higher. It is proved 8i>. You and 1 
remember the time when it was a novelty to see wheat much under $l a bushel 
and corn 40 to 50 cents and oats in the forties and thirties. 

Q, Your idea is that these elevators and the manipulation of them has had most 
to do in bringing about these results?— A. Yes; they are killers of competition. 
What was corn of late years in Nebraska?— H cents a bushel. (Jats at IB cents in 
Chicago— and these fellows are and have been hammering away and selling every- 
thing until the producers in the West get nothing for their product, and then they 
yell the money question. If you will look into the face of Phil Armour— he is 
the high cockalorum among those who are stiliiug competition and depressing 
prices in the grain trade— the chief of the whole outfit; ho is the representative 
of cheap-rate getters; he is the champion highway robber of America, and I can 
prove it, and he knows it 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the price of grain fixed in Chicago?— A. Yes; I 
believe that the prices of the crops of the world are largely made right on that 
floor, and largely controlled through the influence of one man. 

Q. Then the idea is not true that Liverpool is the market of the world for the 
crops of the United States?— A. No; 1 said in the commencement of my^emavks 
that I no longer considered the legitimate supply and demand as a factor. 

Q. By what authority do you make that statement?— A. By the authority of the 
knowledge of those conditions I have just stated. 

Q. Of course, you have kept track of the price of grain in Liverpool?— A. No; 
I am not familiar with it. bemuse I am not an exporter, and my knowledge of the 
foreign markets is somewhat limited. 

Q, Does not the price in Liverpool to-day have some effect on the price in Chi- 
cago to-day?— A. I oelieve it has, oat I believe Chicago is in the lead— is the leader. 

Q. Do yon mean to say that Liverpool fixes her price after Chicago?— A. No, I 
do not say so; but I believe the general trend of prices of grain are made on this 
floor. 

Q. In treating of the Board of Trade, what effect does a rise in the price of 
wheat in Chicago have during the hours of trade?—/!. It generally calls forth a 
new army of those short sellers, to weigh it down again from where it started. If 
I answered that without any attempt at jest, 1 believe a rally simply calls forth 
another army of sellers. It is such a novelty now to see a reactioiror a little rise 
tj^t we welcome it very freely— the men that are favorable to a better condition 
.. 01 affairs. 
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Q. I was under the impression that if we had 100,000,000 bushels to export, and 
with thaf 100,000,000 busnels on the boards in Liverpool, or any other amount, it 
substantially fixed the price in this country, less the carriage and commission.— 
A. Well, it IS the overplus of production, in regulating the price, that is more or 
less of a consideration, but only secondary. Now, I will call your attention to 
this: What has the Liverpool market to do vrith the price of December com 
to-day? The corn is not out of the wound. How much of the new crop of corn 
do you supv.ose Liverpool has bought? But here they have raided December corn 
from 35 until it closed at 25 here to-night. I will admit that I think the foreign 
demand is a factor in the markets, without any question, but I believe, that 
foreign demand could be absolutely encouraring to the producer and every condi- 
tion suggest higher prices, and the markets here go all to smash right in the face 
of it. Not being so conversant with foreign trade, and confining my business 
almost entirely to the operations in this country, I can not give you very much 
information on the foreign situation. I believe you could get evidence on that 
(piestion to show that a firm demand did exist on the other side and that prices 
were very materially depreciated here at that time. There might be a good for- 
eign demand at a particular time, and still there might be some local condition 
here that would depress us. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is Liverpool given as the export point?— A. Why, you 
have cash grain being bought by every wdy that can get hold of it. Our Septem- 
ber corn i 5 at a heavy premium over the far-away futures. Our cash grain pre- 
miums over September. Our very i)Oor grades are selling at a par \vith the best 
grades on account of the demand, and here we have a weak market to-day; that 
is, the general markets are very heavy indeed. It shows the influence that can be 
brought to bear by these speculators on the futures, regardless of the cash stuff— 
of the simply and demand; they can win every bound hero when the markets go 
down. They are the establisheVs of the future prices. 

9 . What do you think about that?— A. I believe speculafion in grain is a good 
thing, because when it gets too low speculation will come in and take it as an 
investment: outside investment will take it: money will take it; but I want the 
conditions on the market as favorable to the man that buys the stuff as it is to the 
man that sells it. The buyer is handicapped in every way by these conditions I 
have enumerated. The board of trade is all right in itself. It is an institution 
organized for the dispatch and convenience of business. As far as that goes it is all 
0. K., but it is the system that has grown up within the board, which is not, as 
a matter of fact, a part of it. The murderers of competition and speculation have 
created conditions that hurt business and hurt proefucers. I believe the time is 
not very far distant when you w.ll have no general competition in grain. I believe 
there will be one price sent out from every railroad by one man. or a favored 
man who has the power, and that will bo a dangerous speculation; and speculation 
will be killed just as it was in oil, and that floor will be deserted up there and the 
building sold to protect the bondholders. 

O. (By Mr. Conger.) Would not that be a good thing?— A. No. You must 
make the conditions natural. We have had an open market there, but when we 
get the conditions good— our laws executed— we will be all right. 

CJ. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You speak about legislation. What legislation is 
necessary to do that?— A. In relation to legislation against the railroads I do not feel 
competent to speak, because I lielieve that that is for far wiser heads than mine 
to treat of; lam a young man and something of a novice. But I believe that 
there ought to be national legi^ation to prevent the existence of a bucket shop. I 
believe that is one of the greatest remedies that can be possibly found. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is one of the features of the Hatch- Washburn 
bill that was before Congress?— A. That has been passed upon, but I take 
exception to many on that subject. I am no friend to anything but what I con- 
sider is for the interest of the producer, and I do not care whether speculation 
is abolished or not, although I am somewhat interested in the attack 011 that kind 
of business. But, as I say, speculation in grain is all right if the man that buys 
it is on an equal footing with the man that sells it in the market; but where there 
are conditions that are absolutely crushing the men that are selling the goods, it 
is an evil, and these railroads, bucket shops, and public warehouses, I believe, 
should be legislated upon so as to make it impossible for the bucket shops to exist 
in this country, and that lerislation enforced. 

Q. You think that in order to make the business live in this country you must 
oave equality, an eanal basis in such a case?— A. If we are on an equality with 
things that are public wo do not fear competition, but where it is possible for one 
man to pronounce an edict whether or not 1 shall be living a commercial life it is 
time to make a protest; and that condition exists right here. 
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Chicago, III., August U, 1899. 

TESTIMOITY OF lOL BERNARD W. SNOW, 

Statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer^ and member of the commercial staff of 
the American Agriculturist and of the New England Homestead. 

At a meeting of the subcommisaion on awicnltnre in Chicago, 111., August 11, 
1899, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. Bernard W. Snow, beinj d^ly sworn, testified 
as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state your full name, your residence, and 
occupation.— A. I am statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, and also a member 
of the commercial staflF of the American Agriculturist and New England Home- 
stead. My name is Bernard W. Snow; and residence, Chicago. 

It seems to me that the results that have come to our export trade in meats, 
through the operation of the laws requiring inspection and branding of meat prod- 
ucts intended for export, have been so entirely satisfactory in the way both of 
increasing our export trade and of removing the prejudice which existed abroad 
against our meats, that the time has come when it would be wise to increase the 
field of operation in the matter of inspection. At the present time we inspect the 
meats that are prepared for export not only to those countries that require it, but 
to other countries as well; and it has resulted, as I say, in removing some of the 
prejudice against American meats, and also in encouraging the trade in American 
meats in those countries where the inspection was not required. At one time this 
country enjoyed a very large and growing export trade in dairy products, espe- 
cially in cheese. That trade has been almost entirely destroyed. It has gone down 
to a very small fi^re now, on account of the shipment of products as cheese which 
in reality were filled -cheese, the natural fats being taken out and replaced by 
different forms of cheap greases. The boards of trade of England, and of Liver- 
pool especially, where a very large part of that trade once centered, protested a 
number of times against shipping as cheese products those which were really 
imitations; and it seems to me that in order to regain that trade and enlarge it, it 
might be well to authorize the Bureau of Animal Industry to inspect all dairy 
products offered for export trade at the export i)oints and brand them for exactly 
what they are, and perhaps establish certain grades as export grades and brand 
them, so that the purchasers abroad of these products would have the guaranty 
of the Government inspector that they were getting exactly what they call for. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are you familiar witn the recent efforts of Secretary 
Wii son to promote the exportation of butter?— A. Yes; I am, in a pneral way. I 
have talked the matter over with Secretary Wilson, and I believe that he has done 
there a magnificent work, and that it should be further supplemented by a provi- 
sion that would authorize him to have such goods inspected and branded for what 
they are before they are shipped. 

Q, Do you know if results have followed those efforts? Are we exporting butter 
to any extent now?— A. The effort has been recent and is continuing yet, so that 
it is hardly time to show up largely in trade returns, but my impre.^ion is that it 
is increasing the trade to some extent. 

Q, And your idea is that an inspection of cheese products would help those 
products?- A, That particular product, and it might be extended to a number of 
other products. Now, for Instance, recently the German Government has raised 
objections to the importation of American apples on the ground that there was 
danger of importing the San Jose scale with the fruit. If that is carried out as 
part of the a^arian movement, it will amount to cutting off a very considerable 
part of the foreign market for American fruit. 1 have no doubt that if our 
products were honestly inspected by the Government Inspectors before they were 
shipped it would remove the nound for that prejudice. 

Q. Is it possible to detect the presence of the San Jose scale in examining an 
apple?— A. Yes. by an expert. 

Q. Have you any other particular products in mind that would be benefited?— 
A. Those are the most promising export products that we have now. It might 
be that the thing carriea out to its logical conclusion would induce trade in other 
products to some extent, but at the present time it would be the proper product 
toberinwitb. 

Q. Your idea is that this inaction should be under the s^rvision of the 
Agncultnral Department?— A. Yes; I think it should ba und|r the supervision of 
we Bureau of Animal Indosttr. Of course, with the fruit products that might 
seem something of a mislocation, but at any rate it should be under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture, and, the inspection machinery all being 
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organized in the Bnrean of Animal Indnstry^ it might be proper to assign it there, 
and probably would be. Now, I am not certain as to just what regmations the 
Canadian Government have for the export trade in cheese, but they have a very 
large trade, starting some years ago. Our trade in cheese was larger than theirs; 
theirs has continued to grow. Cneese has grown in popularity abroad, and they 
now do an enormous export trade in cheese, where we do practically nothing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What jurisdiction does the Agriculture Department 
now have over this export trade in connection with exports of any kind?— A. None, 
so far as 1 know of, except in the inspection of meat. 

Q. Under what act?— A. The act creating the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Canadians and English both have very rigid rules in 
regard to the marking of goods, indicating the quality?— A. Yes: that is one thing 
that I should recommend, that they should be marked for what they are and 
marked plainly. 

(^. Did you examine the Paddock pure-food bill some years ago?— A. I did. 

Q. And the bill recently before Congress, the Brosius bill?— A. The Brosius 
bill I have looked at to some extent, but not closely; I could not call all its pro< 
visions to mind. 

Q. In your judgment, could not all this be looked after in the bill drafted for 
pure food?— A. I think it could in a pure-food bill. I single out the export trade 
for inspection, because at home we have the advantage of State laws to some 
extent, and there would probably be less objection on the part of manufacturers 
to branding the goods for the export trade than there wonld be for the home trade. 

Q. What is your observation as to the working of the pure-flour law passed by 
Congress?— A. There is no question at all but that it has resulted in the almost 
entire abandonment of the adulteration of flour with corn flour, or the mixing. I 
think there have l)een very few licenses taken out by public mixers; and it is my 
belief that the practice is pretty nearly done away with. 

Q. And the Treasurv Department have taken off the inspectors, have they not?— 
A. They have taken o£f some of them, if not all. 1 did not know they bad taken 
off all. 


Q. What was the reason of that?— A. There was not enongh business done by 
the mixers to pustify the expense. I think it has pretty nearly if not entirely cor- 
rected the evil. 

Q. I would like to know how general the demand and the desire is on the part 
of the farmers for a pure-food law?— A. There is no question but what the agri- 
cultural community is interested in that proposition, it is a matter that has been 
very largely discussed at the conventions and meetings of their organizations. As 
individuals 1 don t suppose that they are anymore interested than the general pub- 
lic, or than the city public; but it is a question that is being very largely discussed. 

(j. In your judgment, what are ihe antagonizing influences to the enactment of 
pure-food legislation?— A. Well, I suppose it grows out of the unwillingness of 
manufacturers to submit their business to any public inspection. There is no 
doubt but that there have been organizations among manmacturers in different 
lines to postpone pure-food legislation. 

(j. In Scotland the laws re(iuire all these things to be up to a certain standard, 
and they have a public analyzer, where the consumer can take the article and have 
it analyzed. If it is not proven to be what it was sold for the party is responsible. 
Is that the end aimed at, generally, by tlie farmers of this country?— A. There is 
no question but that they are interested in that proposition as largely as in any 
abstract question before them; and it is a question, too, that in the agricnltnral 
community there is but one side to. We all favor it, The opposition undoubt- 
edly has come, heretofore, from combinations among mannfaciorers of produoto 
that might fall within the purview of such an act. 

Q. (By Mr. Congee.) Are yon familiar somewhat with the existing Federal or 
State laws to prevent the spread of disease among domestic animals?— A. In a 
general way. S.weral years ago, abont the time the Bureau of Animcd Industry 
was organized, there was a great deal of plenro-pneumouia among the cattle herds 
of the country, and the fear of it had begun to affect our export twe in meats and 
resulted, I believe, in an English regulation that requires the daughter of im- 
ported animals at a certain point within a very short time. At that time the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was organized, and an appropriation was made to be 
expended in eradicating pleuro-pnenmonia in this country wherever it had ol> 
tained a foothold. Hei'e in Chicago at that time the examinations were carried on 
^ Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bnrean, and it was shown that there were herds aroimd 
Chicago that were rotten with plenrorpnenmonia. In the case of a contagion dis- 
ease of that kind it is almost impossibre to get legislation from the various ^ates 
which shall be uniform and in such shape mat the disease can id stamped out in 
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each State independently; and on that account it was taken up by the National 
Government, and the result has been that pleuro-pneumonia is almost completely 
eradicated from the herds of this country. In my judgment there is less now than 
practically at any time in modern times. It is a disease thatls nearly gone. Now 
in the last few years we have had an increasing knowledge of tuberculosis among 
cattle and especiallv among dairy herds. Down in the East, in New York ana 
in Massachusetts, the States have spent a large amount of money in attempting to 
stamp the disease out. They have succeeded to some extent, but not completely. 
In this State we are just beginning to face it. It is a condi^on that has existed a 
long time. It is undoubt^ly increasing, and it is a serious menace to public 
health, through the consumption of milk from tuberculous cows. There is less 
danger in the consumption of meat from a tuberculous animal, although there is 
some. The cooking of meat, as it is practiced in this country generally, is sufficie.it 
to remove almost all danger; but in milk, which is consumed in its natural state, 
the milk of a tuberculous animal is a very fruitful cause of consumption in the 
human family. The exi)erience of the States in the last few years, that have 
taken active measures, has not been entirely a satisfactory one. In the first place, 
the different State officials made different regulations, and the States provided 
different means of stamping out the disease. It seems to me, therefore, mat it 
would be well within the ])urview of the Bureau of Animal Industry to make the 
matter national and thus undertake to eradicate the disease, as it did the pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What was the pleuro-pneumonia law?--A. That author- 
ized the condemning and killing of animals that the inspectors found to be affected 
with the disease. 

Q. Those in transit from one State to another?— A. As well as those in the vari- 
ous States. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Wherever fonnd?-~A. Wherever found. Chicago was 
prohably a worse center than any other, and there were large numbers of 
animals that were condemned and slaughtered. I do not recall just what the 
provision was for payment for those animals, or whether there was any. The 
scientific knowledge of the disease of tuberculosis is not entirely comvdote at the 
present time. There is some difference -of opinion among scientists as to the exact 
stage which the disease must have reached before it becomes a menace to those 
using the products; and in drafting a law of that kind, providing for that extermi- 
nation, it seems to me that there should be some provision for a graduated pay- 
ment for the value of cattle that are condemned for the benefit or conservation of 
the public health. If an animal is thoroughly diseased, and the disease exists in 
the udder or in the milk veins, so thoroughly diseased that its recovery is abso- 
lutely out of the (question, it is dangerous to use the products. Then there is no 
reason why that animal should be paid for, and it should be condemned on grounds 
of public policy; no more reason than there would be in paying for hogs lost from 
hog cholera. The disease has reached such a stage that he has no property right 
in the maintaining of an animal of that kind. The tests for tuberculosis, how- 
ever, will reach where the disease has made but small progress, and where the 
animal itself might be useful for a number of years yet. In that case, it seems to 
me, there should be a graded payment for animals of that kind condemned and 
slaughtered. The disease can make considerable progress, according to the licst 
expert opinion now, before it affects the healthfulness of the products from that 
animal. For instance, in the case of a dairy cow, unless the tuberoulosis existed 
in the udder and in the milk glands, the milk may not be affected. Of course the 
disease will in the course of time progress to a point where it is affected; yet in 
the earlier stages the disease is contagious and the animal should he slaughtered. 

Q. Is it not transmitted from one generation to another, the same as in the human 
family?— A. That is not settled. It is claimed by good authority that a cow may 
be diseased and yet raise healthy offspring; but they should not nurse; it will lie 
transmitted to the offspring through the udder rather than by birth. Animals 
might be diseased to some extent and still be valuable for breeding purposes. 
That, I say, is the best opinion. I believe there is some doubt on that score, but 
that is the best opinion among veterinarians now. It would be just, if animals 
are to be condemned which still have a breeding value, that provision should be 
made for some payment to their owners. 

Q. Do you know if such provision exists in any of the State laws now in force?— 
A. It exists, I think, in Massachusetts and in New York, but just what the pro- 
vision for jM/ment is there 1 am not familiar. ^ 

, Q. HasllUnoissuchalaw?— A. Illinois has a board of live-elock commissioners 
who have just begun to move in this matter. Governor Tantter became very 
much interested a short time ago in the matter, because it was discovered that 
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the herd cattle that were famishing milk fpr the executive mansion were 
infected with tuberculosis, and he was present when the animals were slaugh- 
tered; and it was shown it did exist very badly in that herd, and since that time 
the board has taken up and is pushing tne question. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) What breed of cows are most liable to be affected?— A. 
I should say that the most highly organized dairy cows; but it is not exclusively 
in the dairy cows: it affects all classes of cattle. 

6. How could the disease go on for a length of time without being noticed?— A. 
It IS one of those things that existed but was unknown until brought out by 
scientific research. 

Q. How is it noticed? In the appearance of the cows?— A. No doubt it is in its 
last stages; but it is very difficult to get it from any outside indication. Of course, 
when the animal is finally ready to die, the general physical effect is apparent; 
but in its incipient stages it is not apparent, and it can only be located by the test 
called the tuberculin test. It is an injection of virus and then watching and 
taking the temperature; where there is what they call a reaction of as much as 3*^ 
the disease exists in a dangerous form. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Your idea is that a Federal law would be much more 
effective in its operation than the State laws?— A. Than the State laws, from the 
fact that it would bo uniform. The Bureau of Animal Industry, having done 
such splendid work in the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia, could do equally good 
work in the stamping out of this disease. 

(jJ. Referring again to the effort of Secretary Wilson to promote the selling of 
dairy products abroad, is it or not a fact that there is considerable reluctance on 
the part of those people to consume American products or American food prod- 
ucts?— A. There is in a number of countries of Europe a i)rejudice against Ameri- 
can food products, and I believe that this prejudice has grown out of the fact that 
our people have not been careful to export the best goods. Our exi)ort trade has 
been largely considered as a means of working off that surplus which was not 
desired at homo, with the result of building up a bad reputation for goods. Ex- 
actly the opposite course has been followed by some of the other exporting 
countries, Denmark, for instance, and even Australia and New Zealand, and their 
shipments are of the very best grades of their dairy products. 

Q. Have you an idea that the Government could aid in the introduction of the 
American products abroad in the way of an export commission or anything of that 
sort '—A. I believe that that could bo done, and I think it is a matter that would 
be of very much value to the agricultural industry. A little along that line was 
done when Secretary Rusk was Secretary of Agriculture. He secured an appro- 
priation, I believe, amounting to about $10,000 a year, to be expended in intro- 
ducing American products abroad. It was an effort that was especially made with 
indian corn and its products. Some results have followed that work, but the work 
was stopped within 2 years after its institution. So wo never had a fair oppor- 
tunity to judge what might have resulted. To illu-strate what the little that was 
done accomplished, when Mr. Murphy, who was the agent Mr. Rusk selected, went 
to Denmark in 1890 or 18 J1 - -I have forgotten the date— Denmark did not import a 
pound of American com products in the shape of meal or flour or the various food 
products. Mr. Murphy was there a short time, and practically all that he did was 
to personally solicit grocers to handle some of these products, told them where 
they could get them, and gave, in connection with Clark E. Carr, who was United 
States minister to Copenhagen at that time, a dinner of distinctively com products. 
This was practically all that was done in Denmark, and yet from that time forward 
there has been an increasing trade in corn products with Denmark until it now 
amounts to 20,000 or 25,000 barrels of corn meal a year, and it is doubling up very 
rapidly. I believe an intelligent and concerted effort along commercial lines 
through a commission of that kind might result in opening a market for a number 
of our American farm products. 

(J. (By Senator Kyle.) Isn't that a better field for operation along that line 
than the case of man^ other products? Europe does not, as I understand, come in 
competition with us in that line. — A. I think corn is especially favorable for an 
effort of that kind, but a similar effort might build up the trade in our dairy prod- 
ucts— a continued effort along the lines that Secretary Wilson had undertaken; 
and that, with the developments that are coming along in the East, in China and 
the Orient generally, there should be opportunities there for their development. 
It seems to me that the Gkiverament might well afford to have a commission 
for several years endeavoring, in the various markets of the world, to open a 
market for American products. Of course, the objection is raised at once on the 
part of some that the individual manufacturers or the individual producers should 
look out for themselves in finding a market; but among the a^cnlturista 
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individual interest is very small, and the impossibility of uniting them in a com- 
prehensive private movement makes it sure that the trade will develop by indi- 
vidual initiative very slowly. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent could our consular service be of 
asnstanpe in enlarging the demand for American farm productsT—A. It could do 
the work completely if the service was organized so that the consular officers were 
absolutely in touch with the interests that they should repre^nt; in other words, 
if the consular service were brought down to a commercial basis, instead of 
appointing men for political preferment, substitute the latter with men who are 
familiar with trade in products that might be demanded in the localities to which 
they are sent. We have a number and have had a number of very valuable con- 
sular agents who have done great work in exploiting American products abroad, 
but the service as a whole has not been as successful as it would be under other 


conditions. 

Q. Do yon think in some instances the consuls have not fully appreciated the 
importance?— A. I do not think there has been an intentional overlooking of any- 
thing, but the mere fact that a man is not in close touch with the trade which he 
is supposed to represent would weaken his usefulness. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What do you note as to the drift of the consular reports 
to the State Department?— A. I should say that the drift, decidedly, is toward a 
belief that there is an opportunity for a large increase in American exports. 

Q. Are they reporting chiefly upon the economic and political conditions of 
foreign countries ?— A. In a considerable measure, yes; and yet there are a number 
of them who make very valuable trade reports. A man goes abroad as a consul, 
perhaps into some district where we might work up a trade in cotton goods. He 
never has seen a cotton mill in his life, and knows absolutely nothing about the 
cotton trade. He is not in a position to make as intelligent and helpful reports for 
the cotton trade as a mRn who is familiar with it -in other words, as a commercial 
agent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Isn't the consular service at the present time show- 
ing more interest in introdudnj? agricultural products for trade than heretofore?— 
A. 1 think so, decidedly. I think the service is improving and that there is an 
improvement in the personnel of the service. 

Q. And there is room for it?— A. Oh, there is room for further improvement 
along the lines 1 have indicated— in the line of selection for special fitness. 

Q. (By Henator Kyle.) The fact that men have to pass a rigid examination 
before being sent over is a good thing?— A. Undoubtedly that has been instru- 
mental in bringing about the betterment of the service. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it not a fact that a few years ago, even if Ameri- 
can proaucts were introduced, or rather an effort made to find a foreign market 
fm* American products, it was chiefly for manufactured products rather than the 
products of the soil?— A. Yes, I think that is true; and I think that is largely 
true at the present time. 

Q. Yon think that agricultural products etre now receiving more attention than 
they did formerly?— A. There is one fact that must not be lost sight of, and that is 
that within the last few years our enormous increase in manufacturing ability has 
made it necessary that we look more and more to a foreign market for onr manu- 
factured as well as our agricultural products; and on that account the consular 
service must continue to improve, in order that we may get the full benefit from it 
under these changed conditions. When we had very little or nothing to export, 
then it made very little difference what kind of a consular service we had; but now 
that yon have reached a stage where the markets of the world are being sought, 
the consular service should be made up of men who are really what they profess 
to be, commercial agents. They should be commercial travelers for tbe United 
States. 


Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Have you any further suggestions to offer that would 
benefit the farmers?— A. 1 am inclined to think that the suggestions 1 have offered 
now cover the more important things that can be done for the present beneht of 
agriculture— that is, in the way of ^on. 

There are questions growing out of the settlement of the problems forced upon 
ns by the result of the war with Spain, in the correct settlement of which the 
i^cnltnral interests of the country are vitallv interested. For the last 25 years 
the owners of farm lands through the older settled communities have been brought 
into competition with the homesteads given aw&v by the Government, practically 
given away. That land now is generally all taken np; that coppetiiion is over. 
The result is that we are now beginning to see a rise in valusiof farm lands and a 


correspondinff improvement in the position of the American fairmer. There has 
been a good deal of opposition at one time and another during all these years of 
d^resslon, on the part of the fanners of the older sections, to the Government 
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distribution of lands to homesteaders or citizens generally. Kow, if , as a result of 
the war, Porto Bico and the Philippines, and possibly Cuba, eventually are to 
become integral parts of the country, it follows that a new competition with 
American farmers will arise, as those countries or colonies produce to some extent 
products which we grow at home, and which up to the present time paid the tariff 
duties charged against them. If these possessions are going to come in as Terri- 
tories, and eventually as States, no duties can be maintainea against them. This 
would mean a meeting in ungual contest in two lines of production, tobacco 
and sugar. At the present time we are developing very rapidly the bMt<sugar 
industry. The beet-sugar territory largely lies west of New York, almost in a 
direct line; and in the Central West we are developing a very large industry in the 
manufacture of beet sugar. The Philippine Islands at the present time, under the 
most shiftless methods of agriculture, produce something like 600,000,000 pounds 
a year of raw sugar. That, if admitted duty free to the neatest sugar market 
in the world—and this is the greatest sugar market— will be sufficient sugar, 
grown under the present shiftless method, to supply all the sugar needed for 
consumption by the people living west of the Missouri River. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you the accurate figures?— A. Yes; that allows 
for home consumption. The ex^rt trade has reached almost 600,000,000 pounds 
in some years. 

Q. And to what countries?— A. United Kingdom, China, United States, and 
Spain, with small amounts to other Continental countries. The United States 
has never taken a very large share. Now, if the duty was suddenly stricken off 
and that sugar could come here free, as Hawaiian sugar does, it is reasonable to 
suppose that practically all the sugar grown in the islands would come here, and 
it would suddenly stimulate sugar production there. The same result followed 
in the Hawaiian Islands under the reciprocity treaty of 1876. Up to that time , 
Hawaii produced annually something like from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds of 
sugar a year, and it was insisted and promised very positively that she had reached 
the limit of her production. From that time on the sugar production of Hawaii 
increased by leaps and bounds, and last year the United States alone imported 
600,000,000 pounds— practically all they grow. That is nearly 24-fold what they 
claimed as their productive power. 

Q. Has this been a detriment to the sugar industry in the United States?— A. 
It undoubtedly has. 

Q. What is the annual consumption of sugar in the United States?— A. Some- 
thing around 4,000,000,000 pounds, I think— 2,000,000 tons a year. 

Q, That is about the correct figure?— A. Yes. 

Q. How much of that do we import?— A. About 1,700,000 tons. 

Q. We imported between l,600,000and 1,700,000 tons?— A. Yes. 

Q. We are compelled to import it because of our inability to produce about three- 
fourths?— A. A little more. 

Q. That being the case, there is plenty of market, is there not, for American 
sugar right at home?— A. Under present tariff conditions, yes. 

Q. There has been a good demand for beet and cane sugar— the sugar we can 
raise right here in America— and will be for some yeai*8 to come?— A. Necessarily 
must be, because this is the largest consuming country in the world. 

Q. And we are obliged to import three parts of our sugar in order to supply the 
demand of our own people; so that the sugar growers have not been cripple in 
any degree by the importation of sugar from foreign countries?— A. It is hardly 
fair to say they have not been ^crippled. I would rather put it that, if they had 
been given the full advantage' of tariff discrimination, they would have rapiffiy 
mrown to a point where they would furnish a much larger proportion of the sugar. 
Within the last 2 years there has been a constant and enormous increase in the 
production of beet sugar. 

Q. We produced nearly 40,000 to 60,000 tons in the United States?— A. Some- 
thing like that. 

Q, How many years, in your judgment, will it be before we arrive at a point 
where we will be injured to any great extent by the importation of sugar from for- 
eign countries— that is, will have to seek an export market?— A, In other words, 
your ^estion is, How soon will we displace entirely foreign sugar? 

^ Yes.— A. That will depend entirely on how much the industry is favored in 
its beginning, because the bwt-sugar' industry is in its beginning now. 

^ (By Mr. Conqbb. ) Your idea is that if it is not favored it will not devd(m?<^ 
A. "O; xi^ idea is that if It is not favored its development will be very 
^9?^ 'tit is properly favored it will grow very much more rapidly. 

Q. (By Senator Ktlb.) Your idea is that by sWtting outforeiim sngarl by b 
dti& you can raise the price of beet sugar at home?-A. What I mn ol^otlhg tb 
la the admission free of duty of foreign sugar, I^t the matter stand in state qtiKik 
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Q. So long as we are compelled to import three parts of our sugar, and the 
American people are eating the sugar, I want you to figure out exactly how a good 
stiff duty of 2 cents a pound, or whatever you put on, is going to benefit the 
American people?— A. In the same way that the establishmenx of any large indus- 
try in the country is a benefit to the whole country. Now, 1 might say, we have 
every facility for sugar production in this country. For the last 100 years they 
have been making l^et sugar abroad. It is only within the last 2 years that we 
have been making it to any extent. In other words, the industry is just beginning 
here. Now, with the same facilities for the manufacture o( iron goods, the raw 
material and everything in e(iual i>rofu8i()n at least with every.other country, we 
have been 200 years fti building up an iron industry such as we have now, where 
we are at the head of the world. With anything anywhere near equal in the way 
of fostering care, we should be able to build up our sugar industry in a mucn 
shorter time. No matter what the legislation is, eventually wo are going to make 
our own sugar; there is no question a^ut that in my mind; it is bound to come. 
But my belief is the sooner it comes about the better it is for all concerned, 
and that by the fostering care of the Government it may be brought about much 
sooner. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you think any fostering care of the Government is 
newed greater than the tariff tliat is now collected?— A. I do not. I believe that 
if the matter remains in the present status the sugar industry is on a basis where 
it will develop rapidly. 

Q. Your idea is that if the present tariff is held up the sugar industry is bound to 
develop very large proportions in the very near future?— A. In the very near 
future. 

(^. And that if the Philippine Islands and the other sugar^roducing countries 

are annexed and the duty removed A. [Interrupting.] That an avalanche of 

free sugar will set us *back in our development, if the Philippines show the 
expansion capacity that Hawaii has; if their production increase only 10 times 
where Hawaii increased 25 times, after saying they had reached their limit, then 
the Philippines could send us sugar enough to supply our whole demand. 

Is it or not a fact that it is possible to produce cane sugar in Cuba or the 
Philippines so cheaply that beet sugar oould not be produced in the United States 
at a profit, if there were no tariff?— A. In my judgment, in the end beet sugar 
will more than hold its own against cane sugar, under any conditions, but that it 
will be a matter of very slow growth and slow development. It must bo built up 
slowly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have not the beet-sugar growers generally shown 
remarkable ability to take care of themselves and compete with the world?— A. 
They have in European countries, where the industry was built up almost entirely 
by the fostering care of the Government They have reached a ^int where cane 
sngp is simply excluded. The beet sugar lias crowded cane sugar out entirely. 

The question with me was whether or not it was not wise to call attention to 
the fact that in framing a government for tliase colonies it shonld be so done as to 
leave them, so far as their import trade with ns is concerned, on practically the 
same basis as now. There is considerable feeling in some classes in the country 
that the prosecution of a war in the Philippines is largely for the benefit of organ- 
izations of capital, in order to allow them to exploit the islands later. However 
unjust that feeling is, it exists to some extent. But if it became apparent, in 
framing a government for those islands, that the interests of the Ajnerican 
cnltnristo were to be taken care of, it would remove, in my judgment nearly all 
of the opj^ition that seems to be growing up among the farmers of the country 
to the poucv of expansion. 

Q. Mr. Conger. ) Is it not a fact that quite a large portion of the revenues 
of the Gfovernment are derived from the duties on sugar?- A. Yes, a very consid- 
erable portion. 

Q. Isn't it quite probable that the needs of the Government are likely to he such 
in the future that it will be impossible to take that off, and it must be kept on in 
order to pay the e^nses?— A. That would seem reasonable, bat the dunes were 
remitted m the case of the Hawaiian product at a time when revenue was needed 
more than or equally as much as it is now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How much bad they been receiving from the Hawaiian 
Islands?— A. Up to that time, only something like 80,000,000 pounds. 

Q. I mean revenne.— A. it could not have oeen very much at the time the 
reciprocity treaty was enacted, in 1878. ... 

< Q. What have yon to say of the fear on the part of the agMcnltnrist? Is there 
any ground whatever for a statement or a feeling that the war was originated or 
is bebg carried on by certain lines of capitalists, with a snbseqneht Tiew of 
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exploiting the idands?— A. I believe myeelf that it is absolntely untrue. There is 
a point here that may be important. It must also be borne in mind that all of 
the country involved in this dispute lies in tropical regions, and that it is already 
thickly populated. This country does not need lands upon which to colonize its 
surplus population, and if it did, it is the history of the Anglo-Saxon race that it 
does not successfully populate tropical lauds. It follows, therefore, that these new 
acquisitions will not be exploited by immim-ation of our own people, and that their 
agricultural capabilities will be exploited by capital which, by direction of special 
intelligence, will bring the labor of the orient into competition with la^r at 
home. This is on the assumption that they are going to become States. It is this 
belief that is crystallizing a sentiment against expansion throughout the agricul> 
tural districts of the West. 


CiiiCAfio, III., August /i, 1809. 


TESTIMOKY OF MB. OLIVEB WILSOH, 

Farmer^ Magnolia^ HI. 


At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, 111., at 3.40 p. m., 
August 11, IHOO, Mr. A. L. Harris, presiding, Mr. Oliver Wilson, of Magnolia, 111., 
having first duly affirmed, testified as follows concerning agricultural conditions, 
the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, residence, and occupa- 
tion?— A. Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, 111.; occupation, farmer. 

Q. Please state what official positions you hold in connection with any farmers* 
organization?— A. I am master of the State Grange of Illinois, and director of 
the State Farmers’ Institute for the Fourteenth Congressional district. 

Q. How long have you been master of the State Grange?— A. Six years in 
December. 

Q. To what extent have you traveled over the State visiting subordinate granges?— 
A. I have been over the greater part of it, especially the northern and central 
sections; over all of it, probably. 

Q. You are conversant with the condition of the agricultural industry?- 
A, Somewhat, yes; more especially in the northern and central sections of the 
State. 

Q. . Please state what, in your opinion, has been the increase or decrease in the 
number employed in agricultural labor, in the last, say, 20 years?- 1 mean the 
wage-workers, not including in that the small farmer who does his own work?— 
A. 1 think there is very Uttle difference. As far as I know there is just about the 
same number employed. Most localities differ; some have become more densely 
populated and others again have not as many in population as they had about 
20 years ago. I think they would average about the same. 

Q. Has the condition of the hired laborer improved in the last 20 years, soci- 
ally and intellectually, or otherwise?— A. I do not know that it has particnlariy. 
There has been a different class to deal with. Very largely the hired help of the 
farms now are of foreign birth. Twenty years ago we had a great many of our 
native-born citizens. 

Q. What has become of your, native-born citizens?— A. Largely gone into the 
towns. 

Q. For what pu^se?— A. For all purposes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Why?— A. That is a pretty big question. I suppose it 
was because they thought there was more money in other business than there was 
in farming. 

Q|. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was it the money question alone or was it social?- 
A. ^ot altogether. Financial and social conditions were considered better in the 
cities. 


Q. (By Senator Ryle.) Is there a disposition among the young men to feel that 
other vocations are looked upon as more respectable and offer a chance to climb 
the ladder, and that the ladder reaches up from the farm?— A. There is not as 
mudh feeling in that line as there was 20 ^ars ago. The young fanner to-day 
believes he is as good as any other than. He posinbly thinks peraaps that other 
vocations offer a little better chance to, as you say, climb a lit&e higher. 

Q. Sometimes feels that he does the drudge work for humanity on the fanh?-«- 
A. Sometimes; but that is largely done away^wlth by improved machinery,^ Thera 
is no drudge work on the farm any more. There is haro work, but n<^ dnidga 
work ' 
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Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has improved machinery increased the amount of 
laror tiiat the employee is able to do?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Is there any irregularityof employment among thefarm laborers in yourpart 
of we State?— A. Now, I don't (inite understand that question. What do you 
mean by that— irregularity of chance for employment? 

Q. No. Of course it is affected by the seasons to some extent It is not like the 
manufacturer who works all the year round. In former years the hand would be 
hired in the summer and probably until the fall, and in ^he winter season he 
wo^d not have employment. Is there any change in that?— A. Very little; a little 
bit There are morh hands employed by the year than there were 20 years ago; 
but then it is very largely hired for 9 and 10 months. 

Q. What becomes of the hired men the other 2 or 3 months?— A. Many of them 
stay throughout the country working, some by the day, or looking after feeding 
of the stock, or something of that kind, for their board. 

Q. They do not spend then in the winter what they make in the summer, in the 
way of paying board, if they are inclined to work?— A. No; not generally; the 
average of them do not pay board in the winter time; they manage to make their 
board in the winter. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Are they professional agriculturists? Do they look for- 
ward to the time when they can rent a farm of their own and begin operations?— 
A. Part of them; I could not tell what per cent, but I suppose 50 per cent of them 
do, possibly. 1 do not know what per cent do get them. 

6. Do inany hoboes, so called, go into the country and remain a little while 
and go around through the country?— A. Very few in northern Illinois; more in 
southern: a great many more. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon any demand for transient labor in busy 
ons?— A. Yes. 

What are your opportunities for getting it at the present time?— A. Poor. 
Why?— A. It is not to be had; they will not work. 

How are you able to supply that deficiency now?— A. By getting what men 
we*can out of the towns and villages who do not work on the farm regularly but 
go out for extra occasions and extra pay. 

Q. What is the usual number of hours upon the farm at the present time?— A, 
Do you mean in the field? 

Q. Yes.— A. About 9 hours. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Changed somewhat from former years’-A. Yes: when 
1 was a boy. From al)out 7 o’clock to half past 1 1 and from about 1 o’clock to half 
past 6 is the prevailing custom in central Illinois. 

Q. That is amongst farmers who do their own work as well?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The hours, then, have become shortened?— A. Short- 
ens. 

Q. Is that the effect of any organization qraong the agricultural laborers them- 
selves?- A. It is more the effect of organization among the farmers themselves. 

Q. They have been willing to concede shorter hours? -A. They did it for their 
own benefit They want a little time for something else, and with improved 
machinery it is not necessary. It is long enough for a man and a team lK>th. 

Q. What is the average number of days of employment in a year of the average 
farm laborer?- A. I suppose from 250 to 300 days. 

Q. How is the hired labor paid?— A. Hired by the month almost altogether. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Or by the year sometimes?— A. Some few by the year, 
yes; but they are generally hir^ for a year at so much a month: that is the rule; 
of course some are hired for the year. 

y, (By Mr. A. L. H.xrris.) What are the maximum wages?— A. In central Illi- 
ttoui the maximum would be this year $21 or $22 and board. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) For how many months?— A. Nine or ten. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How docs that compare with a year ago, and with other 
recent years?— A. Very little difference; no difference that 1 know of in recent 
years; higher than it was 20 years ago. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) When you hire a man by the year, how much do you 
have to pay, as a rule?— A. You mean a man that boards in the family? 

Q. Yes.— A. Probably $18. Some heavy cattle feeders will pay $20 by the year. 

Q. That is, with the present price of 8gricT\|tu!ral products. You say that is 
better than it was 20 years ago. How about the relative price of the farmers’ 
cmnmodities?— A. Not so gooa. I want you to understand I am not comparing 
this year with absolntely I® years ago. 

Q. Just about the time now, and about that time. So that the agricultural 
laborer has nothing to complain of as compared with those times ?~-A. I can not 
see lhat he has. 
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Q. Mr. A. L. Hajbris.) Does he complain?— A. No; I don't think so. 

Q. How do yon ^y?— A. Cash payments almost altogether. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Yon wonld not attempt to bull the market on the part 
3f these laboring men?— A. No. 

Q. As it is in the federation fields in cities ?— A. No. 


Q. Here are large bodies of these men working in the cities, and members of 
the federations, keeping up the price. Why donx they seek the fields and farms, 
where there is a good living to a good man?— A. They are, a little bit ; the tide is 
turning from the city to the country. A laborer of this city is coming right into 
our neighborhood now, moving his goods right there, to go to work by the day or 
month. He has lived here for 20 years and been fairly successful, so far as T 
know ; that is, fairly so for a laborer. He is the second one that has come in there 


this spring. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If your hired man is married, do you furnish him 
a house?— A. Generally. 

Q. On what terms?— A. Married men, as a rule, get about $25 a month, house, 
patch of ground varying from a quarter to half an acre, either cow furnished or 
pasture for his own, and team free of charge to do what hauling he may need, 
such as his fuel. 


S . Who boards him?— A. He boards himself. That would be by the year, 
y a few married men will hire for 8 or 9 months ; they want place all the 
year round. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These are dairymen or stockmen, as a rule?— A. No; 
they are farmers and general feeders. 1 am not in the dairy region myself. I am 
speaking more for that section. 

CJ. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any crop sharing or renters?— A. A great 
deal of it. 


Q. On what terms, as a rule, do you rent to the crop sharer?- A. The landlord 
receives from one-third to one-half. Probably the average would be two-fifths. ’ 

Q. What does the landlord furnish?— A. Nothing but the land and the build- 
ings. He gets two-fifths for the land, and receives, as a rule, cash for all grass 
lands. 

Q. That is on crop sharing?- A. Crop sharing for the grain. It is pretty hard 
v^ork to share on pasture unless they are in partnership in the stock. 

Q. Do you have anything in the shai^e of partnerships?— A. Yes; some; not a 
great deal. 

Q. Where you have that will you please inform us what the landlord furnishes 
and what the tenant furnishes, and the terms of division?— A. There is very little 
of it done, unless they go into partnership with stock, and that varies generally. 
The landlord will furnish the land, and where they go in equal partnership on the 
stock— that is, in owning it— the man puts his labor against the land, and receives 
half the proceeds. 

Q. That system prevails pretty much in the State, so far as you know?— A. So 
far as I know, or nearly so. Of course, there are some minor conditions; as a ride 
the landlord pays the taxes on the real estate; sometimes the tenant has to pay a 
part of them. 

Q. Which of the two plans is the most advisable in your estimation— crop 
sharing or partnership?— A. It would depend altogether on circumstances. One 
might be better than the other. It just depends on the man and the localily. 
There are a neat many tenants in this State that could not rent a farm, or could 
not furnish half the stock; they have not the capital. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do you know of a plan which is in operation in 
the West, by which the owrfer of the land will furnish a farm and a certain 
amount of stock— horses and cattle— and divide the proceeds equally; the farmer 
furnishing the labor, the owner furnishing the seed for the farm and the original 
stock for the stocking of the farm, and getting half the increase of the cattle, hogs, 
and horses, and letting the renter make the original stock good at the time of tne 
Mvering of the contract?— A. I have known of that, but it is not genei^. There 
is another system that is coming in just a little, on com; I don’t know that I have 
noticed it on small grain: A man pays so much a bushel for the rating of the 
com. That is the way he pays his help, instead of by the month; but it is not 
generiu, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke a momentago about your h^p not bdng 
“attve; do you mean they are foreign immigrants?— A. Largely so; yes. 

Q. ^ they an intelligent and prosperous class of farm laborers?— A. It depends 
onjust what section you go into; in many sections they are. 

What nativity usually?— A. Through central UUnois they are usually Ger- 
man, Danish, and Swedish* ^ ^ 
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Are they an intelligent class of people?— A. Seem to be. 

J. Is there any tendency, where they have an opmrtnnity, of colonizing or 
getting by themselves to preserve their customs ana language?— A. Consider- 
ably BO. 

Q, Where they are able to maintain farms of their own, ate they inclined to 
congregate into communities?— A. Nearly altogether. 

Q. Do they become American citizens as quickly as where they are distributed?— 
A. Not as quickly. 

Q. It is more advisable for them to distribute themselves among the natives?— 
A. If it was left with me, I would have them distributed. I ^sh it had been so 
for the last 75 years. 

Q. What is the effect of such immigration upon the agricultural industry?— A. 
If there had been no inimigration hero agriculture would have been very prim- 
itive in this country. 

Q. If there is a large amount of immigration, is the tendency to increase the 
supply beyond the demand? Is there any part of Illinois, to your knowledge, 
where there has been a surplus of labor of that kind?— A. I have never knovm 
yet the time but what a good hand could find work on the farm. 

Q. Then the immigrants have not affected agricultural labor to its detriment?— 
A. It has. I 8upi)ose if there had not been so many immigrants more of our 
own boys would have stayed at home on the farm. 

Q. Do you think the immigrants have driven the boys from the faim, or have 
they gone of their own volition?— A. Of their own volition; but then probably 
that was one of the causes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Was that the cau.se in New England?— A. The cause in 
New England was that they had no farm.s to stay on; as far as I know. 1 don’t 
know of anybody leaving the New England farms. 

Q. Does the method of farming and living of the Oerman farmers in this country 
have a tendency to depress the prices of agricultural products?— A. 1 don't think 
their manner of farming does. . They follow out the usual manner of farming. 
The Germans with us are good farmers. Their manner of living may depress 
local markets some. 

Q. What do you think of the statement that in some portions of the United 
States they can do without the ordinary luxuries that the American farmer thinks 
he must have, and can raise a crop of wheat for about one-half what the Ameri- 
can farmer can?— A. I don't understand that th^ can raise it any cheaper, and 
there is a great part of them whom it will cost just as much to live; there are 
classes that live plainer, use coarser food, and don’t care for a variety. 

Q. I mean money outlay in the raising of crops?— A. They probably will not 
lay out as much money, for the simple reason that many of them get more helj) out 
of the women and children than the Americans, and in that way they will not 
spend as much. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any colored labor in your section of the 
State?— A. Not in our section; there i.s very little cdored farm labor in northern 
and central Illinois: a great deal in southern Illinois. 

Q. Have you had an opportunity of observing the character of that labor where 
it exists?— A. Somewhat. 

Q. Is it efficient?— A. As a cla.s8, not as efficient as white labor; that is, in the 
aggregate. 1 have know just as good men that are isolated, just as good hands. 
But take it where they depend on colored labor very largely, it is not nearly as 
efficient as white labor. 

Q. What is the school age of children in this State?— A. Six to 2i, 

Q. Are your school facilities good?— A. Compared with other States, yes; com- 
pared with what they ought to be, no. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you compulsory education here?— A. Yes. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any means of knowing the per cent en- 
rolled?— A. I have not. outside of my own county, and of course that does not 
give it aU. We have about 80 per cent enrolled in onr county, of school age. 

Q. Tour county an average, is it?— A. Well, I presume it is above the average, 
because we have no cities in our county; strictl}; rural. 

Q. Are the public school facilities sufficient in your county, and so far as you 
know, in your State, considering the schoolhonses, distances, size of the districts, 
and all that would go to make the common school system?— A. We probably have 
about enough schoolhouses. 

Q. What is the character of your houses?— A. Better than they were 10 years 
ago, ^ood deal. A great many of them are not what they should be.^ 

Q. What is the character of tne teachers, as to ability to teach and emcienoy?— 
A. Tlv^y claim they pass a sufficient examination, but it is not up to whtre I tmilk 
itahould be in thre^uarters of the schools, probably. 
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Q. Do you look upon your common school curriculum as being sufficient for the 
ne^ of the agricultural people?— A. 1 do not. 

Q. Is there a tendency to improve?— A. ITes. 

Q. py Senator Kyle.) You refer to the ordinary country school?— A. Yes, 

Q. You do not have what is called township schools?— A. It is not general; there 
are a few in the State, working very satisfactorily, 1 understand, but I don’t know 
personally anything about it. 

Q. Do many of the young people go off to the high schools in the villages after 
they complete the country schools?— A. A great many go to the State institutions 
more largely. 

Q. But a great many, the majority, can not go to the State institutions?— A. A 
great majority of the school children stop with a common country school educa- 
tion; tiding the agricultural districts, I suppose, probably 80 or 00 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What advantage, if any, to an agriculturist, would 
a technical education be? — A. The same as to anyone else, I suppose. 

Q. Should it be encouraged, in your opinion?— A. I think so. 

Q. Is it in your State?— A. Very little. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the earning of capital employed in M^cultural 
pursuits, compared with former years, say 30 or 40 years ago?— A. I don’t think 
the earning is as great, because there is so much more capital invested in the same 
area. I do not think the earning is as great, because rents are very little higher and 
land has doubled in value over a great part of this State in the last 20 or 25 years. 

Q. What, in your opinion, are the earnings of such capital as compared with 
other lines of business?— A. My opinion would be that it is not so much, from 
observation. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, in your section of the country?— A. In my 
section of the country, land running from here to 25 and 40 miles south of 
Bloomington runs from $75 to $125 an acre. 

Q. You don’t raise more corn, and you could buy that land years ago for $80?— A. 
Then we had slews of it; but now the country is filled up. To my earliest recol- 
lection, a man gave a third for rent. Now the most of them don't give more than 
two-fifths. Land then was worth from $15 to $25 through central Illinois. Now 
it is worth from $75 to $125, 

Q. They bought land from $5 to $20 per acre and at the same time raised wheat 
for GO cents, so that they got $12 or $15 worth of crop out of the land that they 
paid $5 for?— A. Yes. I have known right in my own section where 1 crop of 
small grain was worth more than the ;icre of land it was raised on, but you c-an 
not get it here now. I am speaking of northern and central Illinois, and I believe 
that is correct. 

Q. What do you think about the present system of taxation, whether it is just 
or unjust, and what are the remedies you would suggest?— A. The farmers of 
this State are not satisfied with the system of taxation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I wish you would, in the first place, state your sys- 
tem as nearly as you can, and then state the reason why it is not satisfactory.— A. 
I do not know whether the system varies much from other States or not. The 
system is supposed to tax all property at its cash value; that is the sup^ition. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Personal and real? —A. Personal and real. They have 
per cents. I am not able to give now just the different per centS'-certain per 
cent for State, county, township, and district taxes. There seems to be a growing 
desire that there should b3 some system whereby all property shall bear an equid 
share of taxation. Tho claim is— and I guess but few dispute it— that the farmers 
of the country are paying the 6ig share of the taxes, probably 78 or 79 per cent. 

Q. Why is that?— A. I only know two reasons. One is the system, and the other 
is that the farmer can not cover up any property, even if he is so inclined. His 
property is all out under the assessor’s eye. Of course, real estate is the same 
everywhere, but personal property is not; it is impossible for the farmer to cover 
up anything he has. The farmers are not, as a rule, great money lenders, so of 
course their surplus is generally invested in read estate or improvement of stodk 
or something of that kind; so they keep it all out, open before the world. The 
farmer gives an itemized account or all his property, and I believe he is about the 
only man in the country that does. When the assessor comes around, he goes out 
on my farm and says. How many horses have you 4 years old, and how many 
cattle, and how many hogs, and how many chickens? I believe they say there is a 
license on dogs; but then they take them all the same. They go into any littla 
village and little city, and they take it all in one question. They ask the merchant 
what is the amount of your merchandise; and some merchants are honest ana 
probably give it. 

Q. He does not say how much calico, etc. , but how much merchandlse?-^A. That 
is on the listing sheets; that is the way it has been from time immeinoiiiiL^the 
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only ones I ever saw. There shonld be some way to make them all alike. If one 
man itemizes his property, every other man should doit. Why this discrepancy 
is, 1 don't know. I don't know whether all the States are the same. I think our 
merchants are just as honest as the farmers, but I notice when the assessor comes 
in they will say, Let me see, what was 1 listed at last year? My stock of goods 
was never quite as low the 1st day of May as it is the Ist day of May this year.” 

Q. How about the^banks?— A. They manage to get out of paying any prsonal 
taxes, prettv nearly. I am not a banker; I don’t know just how they do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Under the custom in this State of taxing banks, do they 
escape?— A. They don’t escape entirely; they are assessed. ® 

Q. Are they not assessed on the cash value of their capital stock?— A. I never 
knew it to be done. 

Q. Do not the farmers make complaints in Michigan about taxation?— A. 1 don’t 
think the farmer complains about a just system. He likes to pay his tax, but he 
likes everybody else to pay his also. 

Q. You believe he complains because he thinks someone is paying less than his 
fair share?— A. He knows it. It is just like your governor came out 2 years ago 
and said the railroads were paying one-eleventh of their taxation. I think you 
will remember that statement of the governor to the legislature. I suppose what 
is true in Michigan is true in Illinois. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, he thinks they should pay taxes upon watered 
stock as well as the money actually invested?— A. Certainly should. 

(D. Make the roads earn interest on that amount'?— A. I have paid mileage on 
watered stock coming up here to-day all ri^t. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) The railroads of Michigan, however, are paying $1,000,000 
a year, and if that is only one-eleventh of what they should pay, would that state- 
ment mean that they should pay $11,000,000?— A. I suppose so. 

Q. Their total eaimings are only about $30,000,000 inside of the State, which 
would mean a tax of 33i p6r cent of their gross receipts. If the farmer had to pay 
that, would he not think he was pretty heavily taxed'?— A. Well, you may look it 
up and see if lam quoting him correctly. You have no right to question your 
governor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have stated the shortcomings of your system. 
What suggestions have you to make in regArd to amendments to your system that 
would remedy the evils complained of?— A. Any just system would suit me. 

Q. Have you ever thought out any improvement over the present system?— A. 
Yes, I have thought of them, but I do not know that I have a system that I would 
care to give out here. All our organization asks is a just and equitable system of 
taxation; it does not outline any. 

Q. Is not the trouble to get at some system unless someone makes a start?— A. 
Certainly; and we suppose that you fellows are to make the start. We tell you 
what we want, and you figure it out. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Le^latures will never figure those things out unless 
some mrson takes the initiative. If the farmers of Illinois or the State Grange 
would figure out something and place it before the legislature, are not the chances 
that they would get an improvement?— A. We are working on it, but there is 
nothing definite yet which we can give out as to new systems. We want every 
man to pay according to what he is worth, no matter whether he is a miner, a 
fanner, a merchant, or a lawyer, 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Isn’t there a new system of assessing pei-sonal 4 )roperty 
. now Mng put into operation in Chicago?— A. I believe so. 

Q. Does that extend over the State?— A. I think there is a different system in 
this city from that existing over the State. There is swposedly a different system 
over the State. They are working a little different. There is very little change. 
1 think there is a law especially for Chicago. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) You would advocate the plan you suggested a moment 
ago— a modification of the present system of scheduling property?— A. As long 
as we schedule property I would make it obligatory upon every man to make his 
own schedule and itemize his property. 

Q. How often is your land appraised?— A. Every two years. 

Q. So that the new improvements are added to the value of the property; how?— 
A. New improvements may be added each year. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The statement has been made that there has been a 
serious decline in the price of aj^cultural products^in the last few years com- 
pared with 10 years ago?— A. I think so. 

Q. With 6 years ago?— A. Yes; just about 5 years ago. You da% gb back just 
5 years for the decline. They were as low 4 years ago as they are now^ but 5 years 
ago find the preceding 5 years they were higher than they are now. 
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O. Is the tendency still to decline?— A. It seems to be at the present time. 

Q. Is that true with all classes of agricnltnral products?— A. All grain products. 

Q. How about live stock?— A. There is not much difference in that, I suppose. 

Q. Has there been any decline in the value of agricultural lands in this State in 
10 years?— A. No. Agricultural land in this State is higher than it was 10 years 
ago. 

Q. The price is going up?— A. The price of land is. The price of products is 
going down. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Land is rising, you say?— A. In the last 10 years. There 
has b^n no rise in the last il or 4 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Land is no higher than it was 4 years ago?— A. No, 
I would suppose not; not as high as it was 3 years ago, quite. Very little change. 

Q. Any decline in the producing capacity of your soil?— A. Not for northern 
ana central lllmois, and 1 think not for southern. There is an increase in central 
niinois, rather than a decrease. 

Q. From what cause?— A. Rotation of crops, largely, and fertilizers. 

Q. Do you use commercial fertilizers?— A. None used in the State, as far as I 
know. 

Q. Barnyard?— A. And clover. Clover is the largest I know of. 

Q. And the increase in the production of the soil is brought about by careful 
farming?— A. Careful farming and tilling. That has been a great thing in the 
State among farmers. Many farms have increased one-fourth and some one-half 
by the mere matter of tilling. 

Q. You mean the increase in the productiveness?— A. The production of the 
farm. 


Q. Taking the increase of production into consideration, does it equalize the 
decrease in the price of the farm products over a few years ago?— A. Well, almost. 
I suppose not quite. It will not do so for the last 10 years. 

Q. Have you any statement to make in regard to the benefit of small farms?— 
A. It is a groat benefit so far as the community is concerned, in my estimation, 
and, so far as school advantages and social advantages are concerned, it is a great 
advantage, and I feel it is a great advantage to the country at large. In other 
words, if every man were able to own his own little farm we would have a much 
better state of affairs than wo have now. 

Q. Is there any advantage in the large farm over the small farm?— A. I think 
not. The oTily man that 1 know of that has made any money in the lust few years 
farming is the small farmer. 

Q, {By Senator Kyle.) What is the tendency with reference to large farms 
now— to break up into smaller ones?— A. Not much yet. 

Q, We used to have 25 years ago what is called Ixmanza farms, like the Sullivan 
farm in Ford County and Champaign County. What has become of them?— A. 
Of course they are nearly all broken up, but in the last 25 years I suppose the ordi- 
nary farms have gotten larger rather than smaller. Of course Sullivan ’s and those 
like it have been divided up. 

Q. Those are the only ones that could be styled bonanza farms?— A. Yes. They 
have broken up. 

Q. Is there no tendency to aggregate quarter-section farms into section farms?— 
A. Not that 1 know of in this State. 


Q. What is your opinion as to the cause of the depreciation in farm products?— 
A. I presume there are several reasons. 

Q. You think there must be several leakages then?— A. I think so. 

Q. Which, if stopped, would materially improve the condition of the farmer?— 
A. I think one leakage is the transportation. 1 think transportation is too high, 
and that it costs too much to handle the grain; it costs the consumer because he is 
so far away from the producer; or, in other words, there are too many between 
the producer of farm products and the consumer. I believe the consumer to-day 
is paying about as much as he should pay, and that there are too many between 
the producer and the consumer. 

(J. Those called middlemen?— A. Called middlemen. Of course they must all 
have a living. 

Q‘ ^ they feeling the depression?— A, I don’t know how they could. 

Q- (By Mr. Oonoer.) You say you think transportation charges are too high. 
Are they higher now than they have been in the past?— A. Not in the past, as far 
back M 1 wmember. I don’t kuow where it was many years ago. 

Q- Say m the last 10 years?— A. Very little difference. They fluctuate with us 
a little, sometimes a little higher than others. I think they are about the same, 

Q. You don’t think transportation charges are lower now than they were XO 
years ago?— A, I don’t know. I never looked the matter up. 
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Q. Or 20 years ago?~A. As long as I have had anything to do ith shipping 
the rates have averaged about the same. 

Q. How long is that?— A. Probably 8 or 10 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That is, local rates.— A. Local rfttes are ail I know 
about. I don’t know anything about through rates— that is, I could not give 
figures here. 

, Q. Has the amount produced had any effect?— A. No doubt of it. 

Q. ( By Senator Kyle. ) What has been the effect of the competition from foreign 
countries- Argentine Republic, Russia, and so on?— A. Thajf has had quite an 
effect, there.is no doubt of that. 

Q. Those are variably factors, but at the same time are not the transportation 
charges a sort of a fixed factor?— A. Of course, in the last 20 years we have 
opened up great fields west of us, even in our own country, that we have come in 
competition with, and those things must all be considered. 

Q. You say there are too many middlemen. You want to get to the consumer 
by the shortest possible course, is that your idea?— A. That is the idea. 

Q. Have you any plan devised that you think will secure that?— A. Only, as far 
as agriculture is concerned, through organization. 

Q. ( By Mr. Conger. ) How can the farmers be organized for their own benefit?— 
A. By merely getting together and being organiz^. Somebody said the way to 
resume was to resume, and the way to organize is to organize. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the causes to induce the organization of 
the farmers?— A. Several causes; one cause being that everything else is organ- 
ized. Some may say they are organized against the farmers, but I believe they 
are organized for their own interest. That one thing has forceid them to organize. 
They see that people in towns and cities have better social and educational advan- 
tages; they see the only way out of it is to organize, to get together and discuss 
matters of mutual interestto them; not only the best manner of cultivation, but 
discuss the great economic (luestions, discuss transportation, the foreign markets, 
and all other questions that are of interest to the a^iculturist. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are the farmers of Illinois better organized now than 
they have been in the past 10 years?— A. Yes, I guess. There are some organiza- 
tions that were better 10 years ago; our organization is better now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Is the Grange as effective as it was 25 years ago in this 
State?— A. 1 think it is more so, in legislation. 

Q. You have effected some good legislation, then, as the result of organization?— 
A. We think so, State and national as well. 

Q, Can you state some of the things you have accomplished?— A. Well, back 
some years ago we effected some legislation in regard to railroads, which is on the 
statute books to-day and known as the granger laws of Illinois, giving the rail- 
roads to understand that they are amenable to State laws. That was when the 
bill was up to reduce the passenger tariff from 4 cents to 3 cents. There was not 
a railroad in the State that obeyed it when the let of July came and the farmers 
carried it to the supreme court for decision, and the decision was given to the 
farmers. They have done that much, and the effects you know in the oleomar- 
garine fights, the pure-food law, and the raising of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture to a cabinet position; and the organized farmers of this country are entirely 
responsible for free rural mail delivery, which is becoming more general all the 
time. I believe there are 5 or 6 stations in this State working satisfac torily. The 
organized fanners have largely instituted the farm telephone, which is going to be 
one of the greatest factors of civilization, if I might use the term, that has ever 
come about. In other words, it is going to bring the farmer into closer relations 
with the world than anything that has ever been invented. 

Q. Is that put into use in this State?— A. Very largely, in different sections. 
We have a system in our section. There are 4 systems there with which we have 
reciproctJ searice. Right from my own home I can talk to over 200 families. 

Q. In your countv?— A. Not all in the county. I am very close to 3 counties. 
They are reciprocal lines under different systems. All that has been brought 
about largely by being advocated in organizations. That is a great improvement 
over the old condition; it is one of the great improvements; it is going to benefit 
the farmer; it is going to bring him into touch with the world. I would not have 
been here if it had not been for the farm telephone. Your message would never 
have reached me in time unless you had hired a messenger. 

Q. You live out of the village?— A. Live out quit® a way. It is going to keep 
the farmer in touch with the markets. . 

Q. (B]r Mr. Conger. ) Does your or^ization in this State attempt to assist the 
individual farmer in the markel&g of his fruit or in the purchase of Ms supplies?— 
A. Well, we have made arrangements wherebw he can purchase his supplies* The 
State organization is not in business for itw. It has made arrangements where 
he can purchase supplies at very satisf actoiy prices. 
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Q. The members of the grange have received some considerable benefits in that 
way in their organization?— A. Yes, those that use it. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the condition of the Grange in the State 
to-aay, flourishing?— A. In a very flourishing condition, yes. 

Q. Increasing in numbers?— A. Increasing in numbers. 1 have not the figures 
now showing the increase; the last reports snow an increase, gradual increase. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) About what would be the approximate increase in the. 
membership of the Grange in the State of Illinois?— A. Oh, I hardly know now 
what it is; it is not so strong as some. 1 believe it is, approximately, 20,000. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now we come to the matter of the cost of trans- 
portation, which you think changes the cost of production, this cost of production 
including the interest account.— A. I can tell you pretty nearly what it costs per 
acre to raise a crop in our section of the State, and of course the same condition 
exists in other parts of the State. Yon know the condition of Illinois. There is 
a large strip of central and northern Illinois that is almost identical in soil and 
climate. In estimating the cost of production we could take account of interest, 
which will vary some, according to the value of the land. We consider that it 
costs from $10 to $11 per acre to raise a crop of com and put it in the crib, count- 
ing interest on the money. Of course, that is land valued at $80 or $90 an acre. 

Q. How many bushels of com do you raise per acre on the country at large?— 
A. We seldom get under 40. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Will you average 50?— A. You can not take that belt to 
average quite 60. 

Q. Down around Champaign is it over 50?— A. The Illinois average is 26. 

Q, I know a good many around Champaign that get 60.— A. Some get 75. 

Q. What is your average price per bushel?— A. Twenty-six cents now, I believe 
27 in the local market. 

Q. And it will run about that way all the year, and sometimes a little higher?— 
A. Yes. It was 80 this last spring. 

Q. At 28 it would be $14 per acre?— A. You are taking the garden spot. 

Q. I am counting 50 bushels to the acre.— A. Count it at 26 and see where we 
are. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Is your average of $11 per acre a fair one for the Sftate?— 
A. It would not cost them quite as much. It takes more work, but labor is not 
quite so high. 

Q. (By ^nator Kyle.) Is corn their crop? Is it not a fruit center?— A, Fruit 
and wheat. 

CJ. So you have to take them both; fruit is the staple crop?— A. Fourteen dol- 
lars; it is put for the whole country $8— the cost. 

Q. That is for the seven staple products?— A. I believe that is the way Secretary 
Wilson puts it. 

Q. You say it costs you $11 to raise corn?— A. From $10 to $11. 

Q. That leaves you $3 per acre, and at the same time you have had the interest 
upon your investment; a 160-acre farm at $80 per acre is $12,800; in addition to 
your $3 per acre youget the interest at 6 percent— if you think that is a fair rate— 
on $12,800. You are in the banking business and also in the agricultural business 
at the same time.— A. Yes, if you always had that. It varies on the bushel. It 
costs from 20 to 25 cents a bushel to raise corn. That is the general experience in 
the great corn belt. I put it at 22 cents; but you must understand one thing: My 
estimate is putting it on the farm; it is not counting anything for the marketing; 
that varies according to the locality. 

Q. You count the farm, I believe, of 160 acres at $12,000. A man that is capable 
of running any other $12,000 business his services run from $1,500 to $2,000, 1 
believe, to manage the business.— A. He would expect that for his services. It 
requires just as good a man to run a 160-acre farm as it does to run any other 
business; so if you take that out, you have not counted anything for his services. 
The grain farmers in the last 10 years, take them as a class, in this State have 
really made but very little money. They have made a living; most of them make 
a good living, and they have educated their children. 

And Imve their capital left?— -A. And have their capital left; but they have 
not cleared anything. 

Q. Have they had as much worry about the possibility of failure as the merchant 
opmting on the streets?— A. If you count a certain amount of worry— he can 
worry on a farm. He has the elements to contend with. If he knew in the spring 
what the weather would be he would know how and when to plant and plow, but 
he don’t know anything about it; and if he fixes for a dry season he may have a 
wet one, and vice versa. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) In your opinion, do combinations formed to oonitrifl 
prices affect the prices of farm product8?-^A. I thiy^ir to. 
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Q. In what way are they lorming, and how do they control prices?— A. Well, 
they have never let me into the exact secret of how they omrate a combination, 
bnt combination, as a rule, cuts off competition. We fina right here that the 
grain elevators in my town in the last 6 years, I will say— and.1 guess I am safe— 
&e8e elevators have not varied one-eightu of a cent. When you go to one man to 
sell grain it is not n^essary to go to the other fellows; they are paying absolutely 
actually the same pnce. It is virtually the same as if we had but one grain man 
in the town. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, at the initial point of shipment?— A. Yes. 

Q. There is no open market at all?— A. No o^n market at all. Sometimes 
towns vary a little; rates may vary a little on different roads; but the grain men 
themselves are paying about the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many elevators have you in your city?— A. 
There are only the two at our shipping point. 

Q. They are on the same road?— A. Same road. 

Q. Owned by different parties?— A. Run by different parties. I think they are 
owned there, but it is pretty hard to tell who owns an elevator simply because 
there is a man in it; bnt I think these are both individuals. I think they are not 
company warehouses such as are scattered around. 

Q. Have you any company warehouses in your section of the State?— A. No. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do yon mean by those? —A, A company is formed 
that owns a line of warehouses along a certain line of railroad. 

Q. A company of nonresidents?— A. Yes, possibly. 

Q. The company has a name?— A. Generally. 

Q. What is the name?— A . That don’t generally get out— about the name. All 
we know is the man that is running it. They don’t generally tell anything 
about it. 

Q. You know he is part of the system?— A. Yes. 

Q. The headquarters of which is at a distance?— A. Generally. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) Do they put up more than one elevator at the same 
place?— A. I have never known of it; they put them on the same line of railroad. 

Q. If two elevators happen to be in the same place, do they try to get them to 
pool?— A. I don’t know. 

Q, If they find an elevator at that place, do they buy that one or build one ?— 
A. They will buy if they can. They are trying to do that along the line. The 
Illinois Central, extending from the north to tne south end of the State, is trying 
to buy the elevators, I am told. 

Q. If you owned an elevator, and this company should come along and try to 
buy you out, and you refused to sell, and they should put up an elevator and 
commence business, what would l)e your end?— A. If I could compete with them, 
I would get along; but if I could not, I would go down. 

Q. Would you expect the same advantages from the road that the company 
would get— the same terminal advantages?— A. I am always under great doubt 
whether 1 would get them or not. even it 1 expected it. I have never been able to 
get absolute proof, but 1 think there is a little advantage to big shlbpers. 

Q. You say there are two men in your town, and they pay substantially the 
amne price ; but do they sell at the same place, and are they shipping to the same 
point?— A. Not always. Our local grain dealers now sell very largely right on 
the track, supposedly to some big shipper. That would go to substantiate my 
answer to your other question, that probably the big shipper gets a Bttle rake off 
somewhere. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think he would not gain anything by shipping 
on to the terminal point?— A. Well, at times they ship to the terminal point, but 
very largely now in our town they sell at so much on the track. 

Q. l^eir belief being that the other fellow can afford to ship better than they 
can?— A* Well, that is the supposition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You ship your wain to Chicago, I suppose?— A. Our 
grain mostly now comes here to Chicago. We ship corn south to the Gulf con- 
siderably. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) To New Orleans?— A. Not this year. Our com was 


not good enough for export. 

Q. (By Mr. A. h. Harris.) You say there is not one-eighth of a cent difference 
a bushel between your 2 warehouses. How do you account for that?— A. That 
they don’t want to work against one another. They know the grain has to come. 

Q, Yonr supposition is that they have agreed on the price in the morning?— A. 
Well, they mostly have to do that. You and 1 understand ihg markets, and get- 
*ting the markets here we know exactly onr margin. They do confer sometimes. 
It was made np, 1 have no doubt at all— well satisfied of it as 1 can be^ but I don’t 
absolutely know. 
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Q. Senator Kyle. ) Does each buyer get a card indicating the agreed price?— 
A. I believe so; generally a telegram. 

Q. Where do they come from?— A. Different points where they buy. All go to 
the Chicago market, no matter where they sell. Our home market is governed 
entirely by the Cliic^o market, and that is what they sell at. 

Q. Somebody must send out these cards?— A. Yes; I suppose they must. 

Do they come from the same party or different parties, if they come from 
Chicago, for instance?— A. I don't know. The cards look about the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If there is an understanding between your local 
dealers the Chicago man would not cut much figure, would W— A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. Where, in vour opinion, does the trouble exist, at this end of the line or at 
your end of the line?— A. This end of the line in fixing the prices, and that end of 
the line in working together without competition there. 

Q. In your opinion the large elevator men substantially control the price of 
wheat in Chicago?— A. I think they do, very largely. 

Q. Without regard to the price of wlieat at other points?— A. Oh, no. Of course 
they are governed somewhat by the foreign markets. 

Q. Is the present system of selling grain satisfactory to the farmers of your 
State?— A. Not very. 

Q. Have you ever made a study of the difference between the prices in Liver- 
pool and the prices at Chicago?— A. Yes. 

Q. And your own town?— A. We have studied it up some. 

Q. And what do you find to be the result?— A. Quite a difference. It is pretty 
hard to figure out exactly as to all the causes. Still there is quite a difference in 
favor of the grain man. 

Q. As against the producer?— A. Against the producer. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Have you any iiersonal knowledge of the operations of 
the elevator system of Chicago?— A. No personal knowledge, other than super- 
ficial knowledge. Of course, I know something about it. 

Q. Do you express the general opinion of the peo])le with reference to the insti- 
tution?— A. That is what I have tried to do in the matter. I don’t know what they 
call it. We call it gambling. On the board of trade I believe they have another 
name for it. Our people have never been able to see where it benefited the pro- 
ducer, although some of the members of the board of trade have tried to show 
us that i t increased the price of our products from 20 to 83i per cent. We haven’t 
been educated up to that point yet. 

Q. You have an idea tWt, but for the manipulations on the board of trade 
here, you would get a better price for your gi’ain?— A. Sometimes it goes that way. 
As a rule, 1 do, yes, I think there is nothing gained by manipulating the markets 
We realize sometimes. Now, at the time when they raise the price here by any 
manipulation on the board of trade, it very seldom affects the average farmer. 
At the time of the great corner, for instance, I remember the time that grain was 
sold here in Chicago for 35 cents more than it was sold the same day in my home 
town— just a certain condition in manipulation. Who did it help? It did not 
help the farmer ; it helped the speculator. . Tliey had grain here, but no local buyer 
could buy on these markets because probably it only lasted 24 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you, as an organization, ever attested to 
have any legislation regulating public warehouses or elevators?— A. We have 
taken some action on that. 

Q. Has your action been beneficial?— A. Well, it has never crystallized into any- 
thing definite yet, as far as le^slation is concerned. 

Q. This being the great grain center of the country, from a shipping point of 
view, could not you benefit your condition very greatly by proper l^slation, after 
studying into the conditions that surround it?— A. That is what we have attempted 
to do, but we have never been strong enough yet. 

Q. How much have the railroads had to do with this combination?- A. I presume 
they have had considerable. 

Q. In what wav?— A. Working on the inside, in this way. For instance, this 
new line of road being extended through the central part of this State is refusing 
to allow any individual elevators to be put up on that line; evidently they are work- 
ingln with the elevator men. 

Q. The company itself?— A. The company itself is refusing any land-grant 
privileges for wevator purposes to individuals. 

Q. ^e elevators being erected on the line of the road?— A. Not yet; it is not com- 
pleted. There are to be. The luml^ contracts have been let for the elevators. 
Twy Imve just bewn grading the road in the last few davs. 

(By ^nator Kyle.) Have you any system of public elevators here jn the 
State, public warehouses?— A. 1 have understood so. I don’t know anything 
about it. 
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Q. Don't know anything about the law of 1871 regulating public grain ware- 
houses, and the contest before the courts?— A. Do you refer now to the law by 
which they were not allowed to buy grain? • 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yes.— A. I know something of that law. I under- 
stand they are not living up to it very closely. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Was it amended so that they could buy a few years ago?— 
A. That was the law. 1 thought you referred to an amendment, and whether our 
organization had done any work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke a moment ago about the effect of grain 
gamblers. I wish you would describe to the subcommission, as far as you can, in 
what way they affect the price to the producer?— A. You are speaking of a 
speculative market? 

Q. I am speaking of puls and calls.— A. As I understand the farmers of the 
State, we have no objection to the legitimate work of the board of trade. We 
realize that that is a necessity, and we also consider that there is no advantage in 
selling more wheat in the city of Chicago probably in a day than is produced in 
the United States in a year; that the facts are misleading, and that the work and 
the manner in which it is done at present depress amcultural products. 

Q. Dees it rob the producer of the benefit of tne natural law of supply and 
demand?— A. 1 think so. Supply and demand have something to do with it, but 
not altogether by a long ways. 

Q. Have you studied into the working of the interstate-commerce law?— A. Not 
very much. 

Q. How does your organization look upon the wbrk of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission?— A. It was through the organization, largely, that the interstate- 
commerce law was passed: but there are probably some loopholes in it that were 
not expected by the organization to be in it. 

Q. How were those loopholes made?— A. I don't know that I can define clearly. 

Q. In other words, were they made by confli(;ting interests?— A. Most likely. 

Q. Would there be any advantage in enlarging the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in your opinion?— A. I think there would. It could be 
made of great advantage. 

Q. Is there a demand among the agriculturists for that legislation?— A. There 
is a general demand, so far as I know, in this State for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have more power. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think the law should be amended to permit the 
railroads to pool their freight rates?- A. Well, if you want to know what I think, 
I do not know whether we should have railroad companies or not at all, if you 
come down to that. I think the Government had better control them entirely. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you in favor of Government ownership?— A. I 
am in favor of Government control, if possible; if it can not control them, then 


I am in favor of Government ownership. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What do you think about the propositiop to allow these 
people to pool their freight income, legally?— A. I can't see where any possible 
Wefit can come to the producer. The benefit must be the benefit to the railroads, 
which undoubtedly there is. Individuallv I would be opposed to it on principle. 
O. Have you given that matter much thought?— A. We have talked of it 
Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the rates were substantially fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by consent of the roads, and they wer^placed under 
the supervision and control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to see that 
the rates were carried out and observed as agreed upon, would you still have 
obpections to pooling?— A. I would. In fact there would be very little need of it 
if It was carried out fully. Let each one take its own share. It would not make the 
difference it does now, of course, if you had a set rate that was carried out at 


all points. 

Q. Do you believe in open competition with railroads as in everything else?— 
A. As in everything else. 

Q. Are you in favor of a Federal pure- food law?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon, as between the different bills that have been introduced in Con- 
gress, an opinion as to which one would be of most advantage to the {Agricultur- 
ists?— A. 1 could not name it just now. 


Q. Have yon ever examined the Brosius bill, putting the matter in the hands of 
the Agricnftnral Department?— A. Yes, I haveTooked at it; 1 have not studied 
it very carefully, ^ 

^ Q. You think there ought to be some legislation at least^^n that line?— A. 1 
think so; I tUnk so. » 

Q. From the operation of the Federal and State laws against the spread of 
disuse among domestic animals, do you think they have been suffleisnt for the 
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wants of the agricnltnrists?— A. They seem to he carrying them on very care- 
fully in this State now, as to tuberculosis at least. 

Q. What is the effect?— A. Have not been at it long enough to know. They are 
slaughtering lots of cattle. 

Q. What has been the effect of the law upon the disease of pleuro;^neumonia?— 
A. It has reduced it very largely; stamped it out entirely in this ^te, so far as 
I know. 

Q. Have you any, either State or Federal, remedial legislation that you care to 
suggest to the subcommission?— A. I think not. 


Chicago, III., Aiigust 12, 1800, 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. EUGENE DAVENPORT, 

Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, and Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Champaign, HI, 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, HI., at 10.30 a. m., 
August 13, 1899, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Prof. Eugene Davenport was sworn 
as a witness, and upon being examined on the topical plan of inquiry on agri- 
culture, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State to the reporter your full name, address, and 
occupation.— A. Eugene Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and director of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Q. How long have you resided in Champaign?— A. Since January 1, 1895. 

Q. During that time have you been engaged as professor of agriculture in connec- 
tion with the State University?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you examined the syllabus prepared by the subcommission on agri- 
culture?— A. Very briefly. 

Q. In looking it over do you find some items to which you could particularly 
address yourself?— A. Yes; some on which I have more information than others, 
of course. I have indicated on my copy here those which struck me upon which 
I have put the most study and have the most information; they are topics Nos. 2, 
3, 4, 8, 33, and 34 in Part I; and upon the others I may have some information, but 
these are the ones that I know most about. In Part II, I have marked 36, 30, 81 , 33, 
36, 40, 41, and 44, In Part III, 49 and 60. 

Q. Part I relates particularly to the labor employed by agriculturists. What 
do you say with reference to the comparative condition of parties employed in 
agricultural pursuits?— A. Does it relate to their condition now as compart with 
40 or 60 years ago? 


and so on.— a. upon tnat i was going to remark simply that there seems to be a 
tendency to employ older men. There are more married men employed now on 
the farms than were employed a number of years ago, as far as my experience 


Q. Twenty or 25 years ago?— A. Yes, Then there were more young men than 
now, although still the bulk of labor is young men. 

Q. Would you characterize them as men under 30?— A. As between married 
and single, there are more married men now employed as laborers than there 
were 25 years ago. 

Q. Both the husband and wife, you think, employed?— A. Oftentimes the wife 
affording some of the help in the way of housework. 

Q. In this case is the house provided by the owner of the land?— A. Almost 
always the house is provided. 

Q* What is the arrangement made, as a rule, for occupation?— A. Generally 
the mn is employed for a year by the month, for a statea amount, and he is to 
have furnished a house with a little patch of land, perhaps a cow kept or some- 
thing of that sort, with the understanding sometimes, with one of them, of course, 
that extra labor shall bo boarded, and sometimes not. Oftentimes they are 
8ifflplywga^ for the labor of the season. 

Q* What is the nationality of those laborers?- A. So far as I have observed 
“5f * American born, in the sections that I know most of. 

. S' Illinois?— A. IHinois and Michigan. I am speaking of the two Stateg 

1 ^ve^known most of. I am speaking especially of Illinois now. 

Q* "ve you noticed that young men are coming from foreign countries, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and all those countries, seeking employment on the fanne?-*>Ar 
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Yes. I w«8 spei^ng of these married men. A neat many of the unmarried Uien 
employed on the farm are foreign borU) especially German and Scandinavian^ not 
from southern Europe as a rule. • 

Q. Is the demand as strong for emplojrees along this line as it was formerly?-— A. 
For agricultural employees? 1 think it is. 

Q. ^rticularly this jear. 1 presume?— A. Well, 1 think it is every year. There 
is oifficulty in securing good tom. The demand is, perhaps, for a better class of 
men than before, because of new machinery. The laW is more complicated than 
it once was, • 

Q. That might introduce the question now of the use of improved machinery 
idong agricultural lines, and its effect u^n the employment of help on farms, the 
(mality of the help, and also whether it diminishes the demand for help.— A. Upon 
me flxk it has certainly called for a higher quality of labor; at least that some of 
the labor employed upon the farm shomd be of a higher grade, but not necessarily 
all of it. At least a portion of the labor on the farm should be of a better quality. 
Along with that has certainly come a state of affairs in which there is perhaps less 
manual skill shown upon the part of faim laborers than was at one time found. 
We do not have the expert cradlers, expert binders, expert men of that class, that 
we had 25 years ago, b^use there is no such call. 

Q. 1 used to hear it stated here in this State 25 years ago, with the introduction 
of these twine binders and so on, that hundreds of agriculturists would be 
crowded out of employment, and they would be walking the streets, etc.— A. That 
was a very common impression, but 1 think it is entirely groundless. I think 
there is as much call for labor on the land as there ever was, and that the call is 
as sharp and continuous— that is, as far as my observation goes. The introduction 
of machinery has vastly extended agricultural operations; it has extended the 
acreage under cultivation, and has increased the amount of labor bestowed upon 
the land per acre. 1 do not think it has decreased the number of men or the total 
employment of man power on the lands of the country. In other words, it is not 
to be t^en for granted that if a machine is introduced which ( an do the labor of 
10 men, that 9 of them will be crowded out of employment. 1 would like to add 
in that connection that it is of ttimes fprgotten that the amount of labor that may 
be put upon an acre of land varies between very great limits. It may be very 
slight in which the crop produced will be one of the gross crops, yielaing very 
light revenue per acre; or it may be very ^eat, yielding such a crop as sugar 
beets, or some of the more intensive products. 1 think the introduction of ma- 
chinery has intensified the labor which has gone upon the land, enabled us to put 
more labor on our land per acre than we would otherwise be able to do. 

Q. What is the general feeling amongst employees with reference to making 
farming a mrmanent pursuit?— A. That is very variable. I think the most charac- 
teristic pomt in it is what seems to me a decided change in the object before the 
laborer on the farm. Twenty-five years ago, and of course longer, a man gener- 
ally worked umn the farm for the sake of getting a litUo money with which to buy 
somer new land for himself and become a 1 armer. This man was likely the son of 
a fanner. But now that lands can not be had at $1.25 per acre, or $5 per acre, 
there seems to be a decided tendency for the farm laborer, if he is unmarried, to 
work for money without a very definite object, and this money is likely used for 
whatever his fancy dictates, most likely for a horse and buggy of his own. 

O. No object in life at all?— A. That would be putting it pretty strong, perhaps; 
but not a very definite object as compared with the (mject that^tood before a 
man when lands were cheap. 

Q. Not as a stepping-stone to some other business?— A. No. 

Q. What have you noted with reference to the disposition of farmers’ sons as to 
remaining upon the land?— A. That a^ain varies greatly with individuals. It has 
seemed to me that there has been an increase^ tendency on the part of fanners’ 
seme to leave the lands, but there have been many inmeations tnat in the last 8 
or 4 years this tendency has received a check. 1 think there is to-day a stronger 
tendency on the port of fanners’ sons to remain on the land than there WM 6 
years or 10 years aga 

Q. Witii the introduction of improved machineiy, do yon regard farm work in 
the line of drudgery, or is it so considered?— A. I don’t consider it an oocnpation 
in which labor is drudgery. 

Q. How do yon regard it as compared with day-laboren’j^iionsin the eitiee-^ 
plasters, masons, and hod earriers?— A. 1 regard it as Innudtely better. 

t). Hdw do yon aooonnt, for the fact t^ the cities art overcrowded 
laborers that are seeking employment along these lines, wimjtlxv mrganMmt 
and that the farmers over the wnole vast country to-day are midng far end-iMe 
for help and can not get it.— A. 1 have jotted down three reasons tibt It seM 10 
me are fundamental there. They are reasons that are not alwayi 
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First of all, 1 think a large percentage of humanity is stronglv desirons of an 
environment that is exciting. It is more than simple companionship; it is a desire 
to bo where there is much going on. The simple noise and bustle of the streets is 
entertaining to them ; therefore those men en j^oy themselves best where there are a 
great many other people; where there is a great deal of machinery in motion; where 
there is a ^eat deal or excitement in the environment that is about them, and those 
men are lost when they labor alone, and therefore they seek this natural excitement. 
I think that is one reason. Another reason is that labor on a farm is more exacting 
upon a man in the range of ability that it r^uires of him than most of the labor of 
the city, which is organized and gauged in such a way that the labor of any one 
individual is comparatively simple. An average man uj^n the farm is expect to 
be able to do a great variety of things, and do them well. He must care for horses 
BO that they remain healthy; he must care for his machine so that it will co^inue 
to run; he must know a good deal about crops; he must beg^fair judge of t^ con- 
dition of the land, so that he may rewrt this with intelligence; and the range of 
his ability should be somewhat broad. He is left a good deal to his own resources 
under the best and most exacting regime on the farm. It requires a better man 
to be a good farm laborer than it does to go into a gang. 

Q. The ordinary man don’t like to be a “ better man?”— A. The ordinary man 
don’t like to do anything that he is not compelled to do, and therefore he goes 
where it is the easiest— the line of least resistance; that is one reason. Then the 
third that I have jotted down is the apparently higher wages paid in the city. I 
say apparently, because the wages paid in the country are above the cost of living. 
The wages paid in the city include the cost of living; and there is the strongest 
tendency to compare the one with the other directly, as there is in salaried posi- 
tions. The wage paid to the farm laborer is so much per month, and he is boarded, 
as a rule— as we say, washed and found.” In the city he gets a w{«e per day or 
per month that seems vastly larger, but he is expected to find himself, and of that 
cost of living he knows very little. 

Q. It is an indefinite factor in his mind?— A. Absolutely indefinite. 

Q. With a possibility, probably, that he can reduce that to a minimum and 
save probably more than he could on the farm?— A. He does not think anything 
about that, and ho says, worked on the farm for $20 a month; I can go to the 
city and get $30 or $40,” and he goes, he says, “for higher wages.” 

Q. Is it your observation that this class of lal)or is better off than 25 years ago 
on farms?— A. In amount of money, yes; but I do not think that it is as valuable 
to them, because it can not secure so much land for them. It can not secure the 
opportunity for a man that it could 25 years ago. 

Q. That is a (question of the investment of his money?— A. It is a question of 
investment of his money and the opportunity. 

Q. Would not the same thing apply to the man that takes a position with a 
street railway?— A. Exactly, but the wages are higher now than they were 25 
years ago on the farm. 

Q. So there is really no cause for complaint on the part of employees as to the 
treatment of the farm class of the population?— A. I suppose they would find cause 
for complaint. The farmer or ianaowner feels that he is paying everything for 
labor that he can afford, and that by the time he adds the cost of taking care of 
them, he is paying as good wages as other employers— all that he can afford to pay. 
I know that is the feeling of the farmers. 

Q. Do you regard the position of the farm laborer as a good one for the person 
who is considered an unbilled laborer?— A. I certainly do; good in two senses. I 
think its income is good to him," and I think the surroundings that come to him 
are helpful and healthful; and I can not see why the same grade of labor is not as 
well mid on the lands as in most lines that I know of. 

Q. Is there a better opportunity, in your judgment, for a young man to rise, to wt 
to a position of independence in the laboringTine on the farm than there would be 
in the cil^?— A. That depends, of course, upon the kind of a man. If he is a 
man that is able to control lar^ interests, he will likely come into that control, 
I was going to say, in the city more readily than in the country; but of the class 
of men that we call laborers on the farm, and who would remain laborers in the 
city, even laborers of good grade, 1 think it is decidedly true that the farm laborer 
has a better opportunity to become a better citizen and a man of influence in the 
coim^ than in the city, as far as my observation has gone. 

Q. The tendency has been for 25 years the other wav; even farmers’ sons were 
desirous of getting off the farm. What do you notice as to the disposition of 
farmers' sons now?— A. I know a great many who have trained themselves for the 
^hnloal professions, as, for example, electrical engineering, which Is a new pro* 
fessi^ and calling a great many men. 1 know a great many of thefli who Imte 
fitted themselves for this business and have abandoned it very quidUy and gone 
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back to the land. These were sons of landowners who are not to be considered 
as farm laborers simply. There is a growing appreciation of the valne of land to 
the landowner. 

Q. Within the last few year8?-'A. Five years. 

Q. Formerly— 95 years ago— the yonng men were very anxious tp get away from 
the farm. What do yon assign as the reason for that?— A. I think the anxiety was 
stronger 15 years ago than 95 years ago. The reason for it, it has seemed to me, 
was a complex problem. In this country we have experienced a wonderful devel- 
opment along mechanical lines, and the American is natusally a mechanic. He 
is skilled in mechanical matters away beyond most other mationalities. The 
demand that has colne for good men for these positions almost necessarily has 
come to the American boys, 1 think. It has not come in a good sense to the for- 
eign Immigration. That is one thing. There has been an immense tide of foreign 
ixnmigration that has in a sense competed with common labor, and to some extent 
on the farm, especially the Germans and Sc’andinavians of the Northwest Until 
the last 5 or 10 years the occupation of farming has hardly been considered a sci- 
entific pursuit. The drudgery of the farm has been wonderfully lessened during 
all of that period, so that the whole business of farm life and farm labor has taken 
on a new aspect within the lust decade. The two things together, 1 think, the 
sharp call for young men trained along mechanical lines, coming at the time of 
the largest development of our lands by unskilled methods, involving a great deal 
of drudfgery, have operated to keep a great many American boys off the lands. 

Q. Do you think tnere is a feeling amongst the American young men that farm- 
ing, as an occupation, is one of a degrading position—a menial position?— A. A 
great many of them feel that way. 

Q. Why are they made to feel that way, in your judgment?— A. Well, agricul- 
ture, from the Middle Ages anyway, perhaps 


ges anyway, perhaps- 


Q. (Interrupting.) Biblical history has given the first phase, has it not?— A. 
Yes; but after the fall of the Roman Empire, and during the days of the Roman 
Empire, agriculture was largely the occupation of the enslaved^ the conquered 
nations; and in almost all the European contests— and our civilization is Euro- 
pean— the conquered were put upon the lands as laborers; and I think there is a 
kind of inherited feeling that gentility'goes along with government position, mil- 
itary, law, or something of that kind. That is one thing. Then, again, the 
fanners themselves have fostered this feeling. They have rather accepted the 
position as to its being an inferior calling; not that they have been willing to 
aooqit it so. They have galled under it, but they lia ve accepted it in the family as 
a part of their life. There is a reason for that. This country has been undergoing 
an intense and very rapid development, especially in the last three decades, after 
our recovery from the war. Tliat development, the intensity of it, and the rapid 
changes that are involved in it, seem to require fretiuent meeting of men inter- 
estedTin large enterprises. This tends to form centers of population more favora- 
ble to rapid conduct of business than in .scattered populat)ons. It is well illustrated 
by the fact that fanners have only within the last 5 years commenced to take daily 
papers— only been able to get them within the last few years. And only recently 
nave the farmers commenced to really concern themselves with all the questions 
that interested the country ; only recently have they commenced to feel in their 
bones that every other occupation in this country is interested in agriculture; and 
there is coming a self-resp^t among farmers that is not v^ old; it is new. I 
think that this native feeling that farming is a somewhat ordinary and, i)erhaps, a 
degrading occupation has been fostered sometimes by local politicians during the 
campaigns. They have considered it good political capital to inform the farmers 
that all of the ot^ occupations were combined togetner aminst them, and they 
have accepted it as being true, because it was told them by men who ought to 
know. 


Q. He has been made the butt of ridicule by newspapers and politicians?— A. 
Cheap politicians. ^ 

Q. And comic newspapers?— A. 1 think, as far as my observation goes, tbaf ' 
even yet the average farmer has no conception of the light in which a^oiutttn»^-; 
as a business and aa a productive industry, or in which agricultural people aa a 
part of the great American commonwealth, are esteemed by the leadmg men in 
the country. 

Q. Where do the comic newspapers get tbat,idda? When tiiey wish to pat a 
man up as a butt of ridicule before the country they dress him up aa a farmer. Is 
it because the farmers are as a class ignorant, or b^use his cal&ng is coopered 
« by them as degrading?— A. It is a literary habit. Why is it Itu^ a storm at seals 
described always in the papers after a fashion that nature does not indtats? We 
have our literary Dutchman, our literary Irishman, our literary negro, that have 
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y^ry slight existence in fact; but he has gone into the papen and on the stage 
nnnl we accept him as a real natural product of the world, and a typical specimen 
of the kind. In the same way we haye &e literary farmer: that is, the farmer— 
if it ought to be literature— constructed by men who know little and care less 
about what the occupation of farming is, and he has his language, his dialect that 
is ascribed to him. nis spelling is mways bad in order that they may bring out 
the lai^age of the typical farmer. 

Q. The typical farmer of 100 years ago or 150 years ago?— A. The typical farmer 
of 100 years ago was almost exciusiyely a Yankee, and he has passed out of exist- 
ence. 

Q. The grade of intelligence is rising?— A. Yes. it is rising. It is different in 
every sense than it used to be. Now the amculture of America is represented 
more especially by that great section that lies west of the Allegheny Mountains 
and east of the Rockies. There is a population that is now made np of a mixture 
of the New England type, the Dutch from Pennsylyania, the old English aris- 
tocracy from Virginia, and some of the southern element, with the addition in the 
North of the Scandinavian immigration; it is a great mixture, and there is bnilt 
up in this great agricultural section a class of people that has no parallel in the 
world as to blood lines, and as to activity, and as to the lines of development. 

. Q. And was it not formerly looked upon as a business a man could revert to 
when he could not do anything else?— A. Yes, and in a sense it is true. The land 
is kinder to its occupant than any other industry. One can go upon a very small 
piece of land and secure an existence with less effort, 1 am satisfied, than would 
fill his stomach in any other calling; but that is not farming in the American 
sense of the term. There has been a great confusion in that thing, that possibil- 
ity by which a man of very low order of intellect and knowledge, low capacity 
of all kinds, could go upon a small piece of land and live, and hot starve to death— 
there has been p great confusion between that thing and what is the typical 
American farming; an occupation, an industry, a profession just as truly as the 
law or medicine or the ministry or any other profession of man, or any other 
money-making enterprise— an enterprise which has for its object the development 
of the family, their education and their advancement. 

Q. You think that would leal us then into a changed condition, the bettering 
of the condition of farming lands, to scientific farming in the technical sense, 
and the education necessary to ameliorate the conditions?— A. It would. This 
one class of people that occupy the land, who are there by accident, are to be com- 
pared, 1 think, strictly with the class of people in the cities that are in the slum 
districts. They are the accidents. I do not think they are to be looked upon as 
normal land occupants any more than the people of the slums are to be looked 
upon as normal city residents. I think attention should be directed to better 
lands, the class of men who farm for an object which is a little above that of 
simply existing; and there is need of scientific methods. 

Q. You can elaborate somewhat on the adaptation of onr pnblio-sohool cnr- 
ricnlum, the technical training in our public schools and universitiee, and the 
education of the common schools?— A. I think we had better begin at the upper 
end of it, the technical education in the colleges or universities, and speak later 
of the common schools, if we may, because there is where the work commenced. 
Secrete.^ Wilson said to me last fall in his office that our method was surprisi^ 
to foreigners; that the American Government is interesting itself offioudly in 
agricnltore in three ways: First, in collecting information about agriculture as a 
mere commercial enterprise, perhaps, as other countries are doing; second, in 
actually investigating tne principles of agriculture through its department in 
Washin^n and through experiment stations in different States, which is almost 
new to the world; and third, through the establishment of colleges in eacn of the 
States, where these principles are taught; this last way almost peculiar to America. 
The colleges of agriculture, founded upon theland grant of 1863. haveboen attempt- 
ing to discover and to teach the principles involve in this great business. It was 
30 years before they succeeded to any reasonable degree, because the principles must 
be discovered before they could be taught, and not enough was known of agrionl- 
tnre to even outline a proper course of study. The sutoect-mattor of insteuctioii 
was not known. I'he nrst attempt was to simply reoite the practice of the country 
as it was at that time to young men, and tea thepi bow to do these thiogs; but 
later on, with more experience, and especially with the establishment of vipexi* 
ment straons, Uiere has develop an immense literatnre in agrionlture ootenng 
the principles invdved, which nas only commenced. There Is nk^ tE^lesfim 
than has m been learned, vastly more. But there is enough now upCa to 
base s stnctly sdentlfio course of study, and the student sees now t&t he is deal' 
ing vrith srientiflc proUems itll the time on his land, and that he may in alt hCfiestg 
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do a hard day's work upon tho land which is a money loss to him; he may better 
have been in bed and asleep, as far as money is concerned, than doin^ that day’s 
work. In other words, the student realizes now that he is dealing with live prob- 
lems all the time; that his plants are living things; that the soil is alive; that he 
is liable to do damage as well as good by his labor, and that labor must be bestowed 
at the right time and with a definite purpose in view, scientifically. This is neces- 
sary if we are to develop agriculture strictly as a profession. As we are practicing 
these things in very recent years we are^hearing a great deal of comx)laint from 
the farmers themselves who neglect to practice them; as, for example, in the dairy 
business, with the invention of the Babcock test, by which the actual butter 
production of an individual cow can be learned for each year of her life if 
necessa^. For the first time in the history of the world the farmer was able to 
tell which cow was producing butter and which one was not; which one was 
making him a profit and which one was making him a loss; and the farmers have 
actualfy destroyed oftentimes us many as 25 per cent of their cows and found that 
they were producing more profit out of their herd than when it was 25 per cent 
larger. This will force other dairymen to do the same thing, because the first 
resultant of it would be a cheapened prodnction of butter, and those who neglect 
to cull out these bad cows will, of course, bo unable to ] produce in competition with 
them. This is an illustration. The same thing is going on in other lines. We 
have at the university a piece of land that has produced corn each year for over 
twenty years; it is prairie land. Last y('ar and each year the amount of com that 
it produced per acre was only about 50 per cent of what is j)roduced by other 
unmannred land which has been devoted to diversified farming during this time. 

Q. You mean this 20 acres has been destitute of fertilizing?— A. It has been. 
It has simply been drained dry; no fertilizer has l)een applied to any of it in the 
last period of 20 yeaVs; but this piece of land has raiscid nothing but com each year 
successively— com, corn, corn. Last year we raised corn, if 1 remember the fig- 
ures correctly, according to tho statement of Professor Holden, that cost us ml 
the way from 15 cents a bushel up to 45 cents. The difference lay in the charac- 
ter of the land which was devoted to corn; and that difference depends upon the 
previous treatment of the land— whether it had been devoted to one crop or not, 
the amount of labor it took to produce a crop on that land, and tho resulting crop, 
both conspiring, of course, to affect the cost of production. All tliese things make 
it seem a^olutely essential that the snccessful land operator of the future must 
be well acquainted with the scientific principles invoh ed. 

Q. Do our young men take to this scientific farming in our universities?— A. 
They have taken well to those courses of study in the colleges of agriculture sep^ 
rate from the university. For a long time the universities failed to see that agri- 
culture is a subject to be studied by itself, from its own standpoint, like every 
other subject. The universities where, from the nature of the case, tbe problem 
of education is complex, were longer in recognizing the proi)er basis upon which 
agriculture should be studied than were the agricultural colle^, where they had 
bSt one problem to work out, and that was how to teach agriculture. But lat- 
terly a large number of the universities have caught the idea that agriculture is a 
thing to be studied by itself and for itself, and nave put in very strong depart- 
ment of agriculture. As they have strengthened those departments and have 
actually given scientific and sound instruction students have responded just 
about in proportion as the instruction has been valuable or not. 

Q. The experience of the University of Illinois, I presume, has rather been to 
develop the other lines, has it not?— A. The other lines have developed iffuch more 
strongly^ 

Q. institution, as I remember, started as an agricultural institution?— A. 
Aj^cnlturai and mechanical. 

Q. And rapidly developed into a university of the first class, and agriculture 
tow a rear seat?— A. It is the most natural thing in the world, because if an 
institution of that kind is started as an industrial university— and that was the 
name under whidi toe University of Illinois was started— the word “university” 
gives an occasion for introducing any subject in which the people may be Inter- 
ested. How, of all the snbjects fntrodneed in such an institution, agriculture and 
the mechanical arts are toe new ones. Since the founding of these colleges and 
these universities, as we ail know, we have gone through the most active period of 
mechanical industry, and toe problems of mechanics and machinery are simpler 
than those of agriculture; they can be subjec ted topatnematical demonstration 
very largely; they are quicker worked out; and so, as between agricnlture and the 
mechanical arts, in almost all onr schools the mechanical arts hf^e devAoped touch 
more rapidly, In both subjects they must discover their own mstdfia^ befoTB they 
can teach them; but in agricnltore the problems were much more complex, intolT* 
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ing the nicest questiona of chemistry, botany, biology, physics, and geology, as 
well as economics. The development has been mnch slower in the discovery of 
really teachable matter, and not until the last 5 or (i yeai-s can we sav that really 
good matter has been given to our students of agriculture in any of our institu- 
tions. We are developing rapidly now at the university along agricultural lines. 
In every case, I think, where they were separate, where the college of agriculture 
stood alone, distinct from the university, it has developed these problems much 
more rapidly than where it is connected with the university under the same board 
of managers or the same administration, because where the college is distinct it 
has but one object in view— to develop ag^culture. Where it was a part of the 
university agriculture was but one of forty, and of course the problem was much 
more complex. Our universities ought not to be too severely criticised if their 
development of agriculture has not been so rapid as in the colleges. In the end 
they ought to do Mtter work in agriculture than the colleges can do, because their 
associations are fi eer ; the environment is better. 1 do not think that in the univer- 
sities, as a rule, there is any prejudice against agriculture as such. They have been 
compelled to admit that a good deal of the instruction given was poor, but there 
is a growing respect for the subject of agriculture and for the agricultural prople. 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. Hanley.) 1 would like to suggest a question; I would like to 
ask the question how many of the graduates of agricultural colleges really go back 
to the farm and to the conditions of farming, to pursue the business of farming? 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) And what is the report of those young men after they 
have gone back to their homes?— A. Well, it is a long question to answer; the , 
answer to it is a long story. The Michigan Agricultural College was the firat of 
the kind in America, and we can get better data from that than any other. It was 
established before the Government aid came, and graduated its first class in 1861, 
and this ground was all fought over in the history of that college years ago. So 
often was this question asked that the college authorities took a census of its grad- 
uates and found that a little over 50 per cent of them were in agriculture. This 
census was taken about, roughly speaking, 25 or 60 years after the establishment of 
the college. The assertion is made that this is a very small percentage, that they 
ought all to be on the land. 

Q. Was that distinctly an agricultural college?— A. That was distinctly an 
agricultural college. 

9 . The supposition is that they did not all take the training with reference to 
going on the farm originally?— A. Well, that is a question; nobody knows about 
that Personally 1 knew of many men who came to the college without the 
remotest idea of going on the land, because it was a cheap course to take, and 1 
knew of many of them who did go on the land afterwards; but when it was dis- 
covered that about 50 per cent of the men were upon the land after the college had 
been running 25 or 80 years, the statement was made that it was a bad showing, that 
all or at least most of them ought to be there; but the college authoritiee mode a 
careful study of the proportion of graduates of purely technical schools that fol- 
lowed thiough life the calling that they were educated for, such as lawyei-s, doc- 
tors, and ministers, and they found that thev did not run as high aS 50 per cent. 
So the Michigan Agricultural CTollege makes the claim to-day that it has a larger 
percentage of its graduates on the land than have the technical schools, that follow 
their occupation through life. 

There is another feature that I want to discuss a moment; some things must be 
remembered in this connection. It takes capital to own land and to operate it. 
A great many young men, spus of farmers, will say: **My father will help me to 
get an education; that is all he can do for me;” and we graduate a yotmgman 
out of a college of agriculture with au a^icultural training. What shidl this yountt 
man do? There has been a great tendency for these young men to teach schom 
or do something else for a number of years, in which they thought they could make 
more ready money than they could by doing ordinary farm labor. An investi- 
gation was made into that class of people, and it was found that of the othev 
50 per cent that were not on the lands, in a large proportion of the oases these; 
men were landowners if they were graduates of long standing, and those of 
recent standing, in nearly every case, s^d that they proposed to own land as sooii 
as they could afford it. But it is a more difficult thing for a man to acquii^ 
landed property and follow up the business of farming from nothing t^n itds tq 
build up the business of the law, for instance, which does not require a vei^lai^ 
capital to start with; and that must be considered as bearing on thi(| qnearion; 

Q* How is it if he starts in as a renter and goes on throogh?-^£ Tbm is i 
great tendency to do that now, as lands are offered for rental. H the 

greatest tendency for young men who are up on those things to 
and 1 think the owner is ulnmately the loser. 
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Q. I wonl4 like to know what retort the nniversity got with reference to the 
success of the 50 per cent. Had tiiey been, on an average, more snccessfnl than 
the ordinary run ?->A. Yes ; much more snccessfal. And we fonnd that, generally 
speaking, these men were centers of better methods in their own communities : 
and that is more true of the recent graduates than of the eaHier ones, when the 
principles of agriculture were hardly known. 

Q. The time is not very long since when if a man set up like that in a township 
they would all make fun of him?'-A. Oh, yes; they commenced that way; but 
now we send out our men with much more accurate knowledge than they went 
out with 20 years ago, and the whole sentiment toward wh^ you might call the 
‘^educated farmer,” or toward “book farming,” has entirely changed in the last 
decade. They do not care who the man is or where he comes from. If he knows 
a thing, they are glad to learn it from him. 

Q. (By Mr. Hanley.) Of that 50 per cent that you say the report showed took 
up agriculture as a profession, how much of that was taken up by, you might say, 
teacr^g, such as professors in colleges, teachers of different lines of agriculture of 
teachers in schools, etc., while nominally living on the farm at the same time 
practicing other professions ?— A. Of this last class, those living upon the land, 
out actually teaching local schools ? 

Q. Yes.— A. Almost none. Those men don’t do that. In this particular 
instance of the Michigan Agricultural College— this college has, more than almost 
any other, supplied professors for other institutions, because it was older— I can 
not give you the figures as to how large a share ot these were professors, but I 
can say this with respect to other colleges than the Michigan Agricultural, like 
Wisconsin, for example, that they are all upon the land. The teaching of agri- 
culture in the universities, I should say, is more technical than that in the colleges 
of agriculture. The student does not take an agricultural course in the univer- 
sity unless he expects to go upon the land, and he almost always does it. As to 
our students at the University of Dlinois, our agricultural students, they are all 
land men and will go upon* the land, every one of them, excepting now and then 
one who is picked out for an instructor somewhere, and the call is sharp for them. 
So you may say that of the students in the university, the students of agriculture 
represent 3 ust about that many prospective farmers; they nearly all go on the 
land. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the tendency to support agricultural colleges 
greater than it was?— A. Vastly so. 

(J. A wowing interest in this matter?— A. Yes; and that is largely expressed by 
this public sentiment which suggests the topic of the curriculum of the common 
schools in your plan of inquiry. There is getting to be an intense call now. 

O. You consider that the money Congress appropriated to these agricultural 
colleges is not wasted?— A. I think it is the best investment of money the Govern- 
ment ever made, whether you consider the upbuilding of agriculture and the 
cheapening of our products, and the retaining of the fertility of the land, or 
whemer you consider the good of the man that is occupying the land. I would 
say that, of all these thin^, I think the last twe are the most important. This 
race has been in the habit of going west upon new lands ever since it started 
from India* We are about done going west, and here we must stay on these 
lands and work out the future of this race, probably. Now, the problem is not so 
much in agriculture how to produce this corn a cent or two a bushel cheaper, or 
how this generation shall make money; it is also, how shall the fertility of this 
land be protected for a thousand years; what rotation of crops, what system of 
farming shall be inaugurated; and, secondly, what shall be the class of meti that 
shall occupy and control the management of this land? Under a system of farm- 

^By Senator Kyl^ ^ve we not lost that alre^y in 200 or kOO years?— X 
Yes; we have done that. 

Q. I noticed over in England wheat mowing 8 feet tall on land that they told me 
had been farmed for 1,500 years.— A. Yes. Now, it is a well-known fact that agri- 
cnlturaily good land will grow better and more productive under continued farm** 
ing if the management is good; so it is infinitely important that these American 
lands be managed by men of ability. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do you ascribe the decrease in the productive condi- 
tion of the soil in the older States to nonintelligent farming?— A. Ves; very lar^y 
I do. American fanning, until recently, has been almost exclusively a problem 
of raising cheap crops, and the management has been mostly directed to the labor 
involved, without much reference to the effect upon the land and the p x ys o rvaMon 
of its fertility. « 

<3. (By Senator Kylb.) Yon think a man can farm 600 acres and get a crop off 
it;; Imtlie can not farm 6(K) acres and put back the necessary fertilization into the 
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soil?— A. That question, by the scientific principles involved, suggests the fact 
that be can get as great a revenue per year oS that 600 acres and make the land 
grow better aa he can and let the land grow worse. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you think the farmers of Europe, or the peasantry 
there, are more intelligent or understand the soil better thim do the American 
farmers?— A. 1 do not think they do. 1 do not think their knowledge of the soil 
compares with ours. 

Q. What is to be the fate of those foreigners who are now. according to reports, 
coming into New England to take up those abandoned farms?— They will doubt- 
less succeed pretty well, many of them. 

Q. On what theory?— A. B^ause their cost of living is infinitely lower than 
ours in the West. It is the only way in which they can do it. The needs of the 
American farmer are rather high, and we are all interested that the farming of 
the great sections of good land shall be done upon a scale which will enable the 
farmer and his family to become educated, travel some, and become good American 
‘ citizens. The foreign peasant has not that ambition. He comes more, as the 
other class I mentioned, with a desire of simply living. The better class of foreign 
people have gone into the Western lands, and have succeeded very greatly and 
o^ome wealthy. The Scandinavian element of our population is ambitio^ for 
land and money; so is the German, and it succeeds. Now those who are willing 
to stay on the abandoned farms in New England are very largely of a different 
class, but I have no doubt they will succeed as well or better there than they didin 
Europe. 

Q, Why have the farming lands of New England become so depreciated in fer- 
tility as compared with Europe, where the land has been used for a much greater 
period?— A. The New England lands are rolling, most of them, and they never 
were immensely fertile; they were fairly fertile lands, and some of the river 
valleys, of course, were very fertile; but the American is a pretty good tiller of 
the soil; ho gets the soil in shape to raise a maximum crop at any cost to the land, 
and be runs his land pretty hard. They used to dump the manure into the river 
in the Mohawk Valley to get rid of it — considered it rubbish; and the American 
has never taken kindly to the use of manure, never believed in it. He found here 
a wonderfully fertile soil and he believed that it would last forever. The European 
peasants had learned by sad experience— they are recovering from the experience 
they went through several hundred years ago, when the land was so impover- 
ished— that they must use manure; and they do that, and they raise fairly j^ood 
crops. Take the agriculture of Belgium, la petite farming; it is of its own kind. 
It is successful measured by the type of man and his needs and desires. It is not 
successful measured from the American standpoint. Its returns are not suffi- 
cient, and that kind of labor, that kind of man, would not occupy our best soils 
to good advantage. He must st^ on land of moderate fertility, and, of course, 
the product will be moderate. There is no way, I will say, so far as anvbody 
knows now, of developing our poorest lands into strictly high-clasafarminglands. 
If it is ever done it will be in the indefinite future, and only after these better 
lands have become more exhausted than they ought ever to be allowed to become. 
The tendency of the world has been to retire— I mean now, for the typical farmer— 
to retire from the poorer land on to the better land rather than to put more labor 
on naturally infertile land; and what you can get out of poor land depends morel 
upon the amount of labor than it does upon the land. 

Q. Is 1 ^ observation correct that many of tlie foreigners, that is. fanners from 
Europe, Germans for instance— have, as soon as they came here, had a higher idea 
of the value of manures and^of the necessity of keeping up the fertilitv of the 
soil?— A. Oh, yes; and they have a higher idea of the value of fertility and of land 
than the Americans have. 

Q. And you think possibly it is that superior knowledge, natural or inherited, 
of the value of manures, and of the necessity of keeping up the fertility of the 
soil, that will make the foreigner successful with these New England Iand8?-^A. 
I think it will. 


Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do not the landlords s^ulate in their contracts with 
these men that they must manure the land?— A. They are doing that much mbxa 
than they did. 

Q. That is, in foreign countries they are conversant with the subj^t?— A. A 
few agricultural occupations have been very carefully studied In Europe, .as, for , 
example, the production of beet sugar. That rests upon a scientific tafiei 
worked out by soientists in advance of its practice on the land, and we 
Germany now the most skillful sugar-beet growers that thewqrld Ims; raq 
anything abput; but it does appear that when they come in comjMtido^W^ m 
people here, the American is able to beat them when he pute hie mbpA toil, ; . 
example, in Illinois the study of the growth of sugar beets is 
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s^t last year in learning how to grow beets in a half a dozen different local- 
ities in Illinois. The best men in those localities formed a temporary oonmany, 
put up some money and employed an expert from Germany to tell them^w to 
grow beets in advance of building any factory. This year there was one large 
factory built at Peoriai one of the largest in America, and it is said now that the 
farmers in the neighborhood of Peoria are growing better beets than the company 
is growing upon other lands that they have rentea and upon which they have put 
supposedly expertHtieet tillers brought from Nebraska, and some from wrmany. 

Q. Mr. CoNaER.) You refer to this season’s crop?— A. 1 refer to this season’s 
crop. In other words, the Illinois fanners this season are producing a hotter crop 
of beets on their farms as the result of one year’s study of it than is grown by sup- 
posedly skilled labor from Europe. 

Q. 1^8 the State^f Illinois give any encouragement to the cultivation of beet 
sumr in the way of bounty?— A. No; none whatever. Now, a little more on this 
other question, this technical education. I would like to say, if I may, that it is 
believw I think by those who have studied it the most, that this elementary train- 
ing for agriculture should be carefully guarded. We should do better than the 
European agricultural school that aims principally to train the boy in methods 
of practice. We are believing here that we must take care of the citizen at the 
same time. We must turn him out a pretty well-trained man, so that in our course 
at Champaign a man graduates when he offers the same number of credits that 
entitle him to graduation from any other course in the university. One-third of 
them must 1^ in technical agricultural subjects, one-third must be in science, and 
the other third he can select from an]rthing the university offers. We do not say 
he shall not take that other third out of the agriculture. He may if he desires to 
do so, but we do not advise it; and in practice they will generally elect more 
agriculture than we retjuire, and they will use about a quarter of their time for 
other subjects. That is an important difference in American colleges as com- 
pared with European. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What have you to say as to the curriculum in the com- 
mon schcMls of Illinois, and its adaptability to the needs and wants of the farmer?— 
A. This is such a new subject that anything that is said upon it, I think, by any- 
body will be largely tentative. The aemand seems to be for agriculture in the 
common schools. That is a term that i^ used a great deal, and it would look as 
if it were a call for technical instruction in the common district school in the 
matter of agriculture. Whether that is what is meant, I am extremely doubtful. 
One thingis certain. It is absolutely impossible to get it for an indefinite time to 
come, owing to the lack of teachers. We can not get teachers for our colleges 
that are up in what is known already as well as they ought to be, and the great 
bulk of what we would like to teach must be yet discovered; so that it is too early 
yet to give very much strictly technical in.struction in the common schools. But 
I am one who believes that the appetite, when fully analyzed, is not so much for 
the actual principles of agriculture as it is for a curriculum which comes closer 
to the life of the student. Most thinking farmers say that they send their chil- 
dren to the schools knowing a good many thrings alrea^. We all know that 
the life of the boy and the girl on the farm is a full one. The child comes in close 
contact with the business life of all the family every day; knows horses and cattle 
and sheep and plowing and cultivating and busking and harvesting; knows a 
multitude of things. Now the farmer complains when he sends his child to 
school that he sends him into an artificial world, having absolutely no reference 
to the matters upon which he already has knowledge; no reference to the affairs 
of the country and of rural life; that the child is living in an atmosphere that 
has come down to him from the schools and from very ancient rimes, which is 
largely literary and is decidedly nnagricnltaral. I think all he asks for is that a 
poraon of the instmcrion of this student should deal with the affairs of the country, 
as it deals with the affairs of literature, history, mathematics, and the sciences. I 
think that is what the appetite really needs, really calls for; so that this boy and 
this girl should actually study w^t is going on in its neighborho^, what is going 
on upon the land, study the habits of animals, and let his education begin where 
hfs experience leaves off, and be coordinate with it as it goes on. This work is 
probably well started in a tentative way in New York under the Nixon bill, in 
what is known as the nature-study work. 

Q. Does that relate parricnlarly to the public schools of the State?-— 4. The 
public schools of the State, and it aims directly at the atndento in ^e school, not 
the teachers, but directly at the students, and aims tb enlist their attention to the 
things that are around them, to observe those things and study theait belong 
tlmt not only inclination bat training and sympathy with connti!^ snrrottiidiiigs 
will ^ome from those influences. Farmers say this, that the famllj^ life on toe 
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land is so closely identified with the business life of the farm that the child learns 
to know all the business hardships in the oountiw, whereas in the city he does not; 
and then when he goes to school he is given to read day after day the story of the few 
phenomenally successful men in the world in some other than agricultural lines. 
So the boy reasons: 1 know this is a hard life of my father's; 1 see it; he gets up 
early, he works hard and late, and he never will go to Congress— never heard of a 
farmer that went to Congress. He has not heard of those that do go; he is not 
told of it in the books; but here he reads of this man, then of another, and then of 
another that left the farm and after a series of hardships succeeded. He is not 
told of the nine hundred and ninety-nine that did not succeed, and he is not very 
well informed of the hardships which they went through. So the feeling is that 
this child of the country through his life on the farm and his instruction in the 
schools is brought face to face with the hardships of one life, strongly impressed 
with them, and only with the phenomenal successes of other callings. And I 
think there is a call that these young people should l>e better instructed in the 
normal features of country life. 

Q. Under Part 11 we have a very important subject— the comparative earnings 
of capital invested in agriculture. Wh:.t have you to say in regard to the earn- 
ings of capital compared with 40 years ago?— A. Well, this is the thought 1 had 
in mind under that head; it is a subjec^t 1 can not discuss fully, but there is this 
to be thought of: Much depends on the way capital* is calculated. Forty years 
ago, or even more recently than that, 100 acres of land bought from the Govern- 
ment would represent a capital of about $500— $1 . 25 an acre. That is all a man con- 
siders he has invested. That same 100 acres, to-day, if good land , is worth jpossibly 
$100 an acre in a good section. He considers, then, that he has $10,000 mvested 
in that land. Now, it is a question of how he calculates capital. If we consider 
that this man had $10,000 invested in this land, 1 am satisfied that the returns are 
smaller, reckoned on that capital, than were the returns 25, 80, or 40 years ago, 
reckoned on the capital invested at $1.25 an acre; but I do not think it is the fair 
way to figure the capital invested. If a man must purchase the land at that 
figure, then it becomes a fair way of figuring the capital invested; and then it is a 
serious question whether a man can afford to buy land at that rate and then say 
that his incofne is as great as it used to be. But it is apparently great enough, so 
that men are willing to pay $60, $75, $80, and in some cases $100 an acre for land. 

Q. If a man has $10,000 to $12,000 to invest, and he decides to go into some line 
of business, the question is whether he shall invest it in agriculture or buy a stock 
of merchandise. Why does one man choose the farm and another the merchan- 
dise?— A. 1 think it is not so much the question of investment as of personal 
choice, place to live, or something of that sort. 

Q. Is there not some compensation in the security upon the one hand— the free- 
dom from worry, etc.?— A. Certainly. If we attempt to compare the profits frond 
land with those from the mercantile business, and restrict ourselves to the emi- 
nently successful merchant, then, of course, the iucome from land will not com- 
pare; but the land investment is more in the nature of a permanent investment; 
some income is certain. There is no such thing as the owner being *‘ontof a 
job,” out of employment; he is bound to have some returns. To be sure, some 
years he may not make any very large net returns, but he is not at all likely to 
lose his capital or to impair it, except by bad management. So that while 1 do 
not know very much about the returns from the mercantile investments, he would 
suffer more in the mercantile business by losing his capital Some merchants 
lose all their capital very quickly. There is another way of lo<riting at it. There 
are very many excellent families, average families of 5, on 80 acres of .land, that 
are living good successful lives, dressing comfortably, educating their children, 
many of them in colle$:es, helping themselves through sometimes, it is true, but 
distances are common in which the family on an 80-acre farm as a whole is surely 
promressing, and the sons are being left better than the fathers commenced. Now 
that is a small investment of capital. He invests his time; he never will get 
wealthy, he never will have a large bank account, probably none at all; but nia 
60 acres of laud, with one man's time, has apparently, at least, supported that 
family, and supported it at an increasingly comfortable rate. And eitiier we 
must reckon pretty large pay for that maua time, as compensation goes in ^ 
world, reckon a pretty larm return for his capital invesM, or else reduce 
apparent expense of his living to a very small amount. There is a lack cf 
ofi^on in this country, although it is beginning to manifest itssif, of ibeyabi^ 
oi landed possessions to a family. I find that my studmita in no case 
thou^t on that subject. I never have seen a student who has. We 
are developing $o rapidly and so much appears to depend upon ihdividudi Effort 
tiiat each man seems to think that everyUiing depends upon what im Axm, Of 
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cottrse, it will not depend eo much upon his effort after a few generations as it 
has in a new country under pioneer conditions, and I find that they haTS not 
thought very much upon the v^ue of this land to the family. We can not strictly 
compare a mercantile business with farming, for the reason that when the mer- 
chant leaves his business he has left nothmg behind to his sons or to his next 
generation but his stock of goods and his good.name. 

Q. And the stock of goods not always paid for?— A. Not always paid for. But 
it is not a family legacy: it is not a possession that will insure that family a foot- 
hold in that country, however well managed. If a single individual in the family 
line fails to be more than ordinarily succe^ul the trade is tost to the next genera- 
tion of that family. It is not so with a landed possession. If a family can stay 
upon the land for 4 er 5 generations, it becomes a power in its own locality— the 
family name becomes powerful, and that is an advantage that is not figured. 

Q. Could you touch upon our present system of taxation and give your opinion 
as to the proportionate taxes which the farmer pays, and whether it is just and 
equitable or not?— A. I do not think it is, but I have passed over it because I do 
not possess any large amount of definite information, and what I can say upon 
it is no more than what a thousand others might, and what is very evident, namely, 
that all the farmers’ property is clearly open to inspection. The assessor, under our 
present system, is one of his own neigh^rs, and he knows exactly how much per- 
sonal property he has as well as how much land he has and what the property is 
worth, and it is all assessed. 

Q. He is compelled by law to itemize it exactly?— A. Yes; and as an assessor I 
have personally chased a hundred-dollar note until I have found it. Of coui'se 
such a thing as that would be ridiculous in a city. It is much more difficult to 
get at the personal property of any other profession than it is that of a farmer, 
^at is, 1 mean a typical farmer. Of course some individual farmers possess large 
capital in the banks or other businesses, but that is aside from their farm work. 
I mean the typical averhge farm property is all open to the assessors, who can 
see it if they want to. 

(}. Are merchants required to itemize their boots and shoes and clothes?— A. I 
believe in Illinois at the present time a man is required to itemize everything he 
possesses. 

Q. Is that the new law?— A. I could not say as to what is the obligation of mor- 
chwts on that. 

Q. In most States I understand merchants are just required to say so much 
merchandise; they do not itemize it?— A, Yes. 

Q. Just estimate in a lump; not itemize as a farmer does, so many cows, plows, 
harrows, and sewing machines; everything must be itemized?— A. So many 
calves, cows, horses, hogs, etc. 

Q. Just so much capital?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in the way of improving our system of tax- 
ation?— A. I can not. bemuse I have not made it a study sufficient to have any sug- 
gestion that would be valuable. 

Q. The decline in prices of agricultural products— what have you to say in regard 
to that, relative to the present condition of agriculture?— A. There has never 
been in the history of the world the opening up suddenly of anything like such an 
agricultural tract as this great West, and covering it almost instantly with rapid 
transportation. The farming of the Mississippi valiey and of the Northwest and 
of the Far West for the last fiO years or so has been eminently dwtructive to 
fertility; it has been a case of siting maximum crops from virgin son regmrdless 
of the consequence, and it has oeen at a time when we have had exceedingly good 
machinery to assist ns; much of it would have been impossible without the finest 
kind of agricultural machinery, reapers, mowers, and all that sort of thing; it has 
been veiw hard for foreign people to compete against ns. An intelligent S^lish- 
man said to me that if mey had either one of two of our American advantages the 
English farmer could take care of himself. One of them was tlto native fertility, 
that we have not yet exhausted, that we draw upon recklessly without feeling tmt 
we must restore it; and the other was our Indian com— a gross crop, wffi^ is msed 
cheaply, most of which comes from the atmosphere and does not draw very strongly 
from the land. The two things together combine to favor the Ameri^ farmer 
and to crowd the fanners of the rest of the world very hmrd . This has also crowded 
our ownEastem fanners to the waU, and made them^nnable to compete agahist 
the products of this great prairto country, requiring almost no capital todrr^ 
it, almost none at all, and requiring simply some lato and some iwhiliery. We 
have thrown upon the markets of the world an Immense outfitr^f^oed products 
raised at a minimum cost Of course it can not continue; it is to cofit more 

to produce these things in the future than it has cost in the hmnialate past It 
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seems to me there has been so j^ter deolisein prices than mronld befoUf covered 
hy our improved asd cheapest system of prodnction. It costs less to produce a 
bnshel of com or a bosbel^f wheat thas it opce did. For example. 1 own a farm 
in Michigan; my father and I are in company, and 1 own another beside of it, and 
he has operated it. The last time 1 was home we were nsing an 8-foot-cnt mowing 
machine. I need to drive a i-foolrcnt mowing machine on the same farm. We 
are not only reducing the cost of mowing by more than half, but we are also making 
the lifetime of the machine double what it would have been before, because it is no 
harder on the machine to cut 8 feet of grass than 4. It shows the way in which 
the cost of prodnction is cheapened. The old-fashioned hayrake, a great improve- 
ment over the hmid rake, greatly lessened the cost of making hay. It dumps it in 
continuous windrows behind the machine, and the hay could not be handled until 
it was all raked. Now we have a rake that delivers the hay in a continuons stream 
at the side, and von can follow immediately with a hay loader; 3 minutes after the 
rake has started yon can follow with the loader behind. In other words, one 
operation does no.t have to wait until another is finished, but the two go right 
along together; and we have vastly reduced the cost of producing the hay crop. 
The same is largely true with the other crops. 

Q. So you think it would not be fair to compare the price to-day with the prices 
of former times?— A. No; not at all. We used to cultivate Indian com with a 
double shovel plow, and take one side of the row at one time and come back on 
the other; never could get back in the middle to kill the weeds. Now a good deal 
of the cultivation of Indian corn is being done with the Breed weeder, which is 
simply a series of wires, somewhat slanting, hauled by 1 horse, guided by 1 man, 
and it takes 3 spaces at a time— finishes 3 rows at a time, and does it better. 

O. That is the first time or two?— A. The first time it goes right between the 
hills and cleans the weeds from the hills; not only cultivates com 4 times as 
fast as we used to, but actually cultivates it better for that time. It replaces sev- 
eral cultivations by the old method. Of course this all cheapens it. 

Q. How about what the farmer has to buy, as a rule, such as the necessities of 
life on the farm, compared with former times?— A. Of course they rise and fall. 
There was a time when things were lower. Some things are higher now than they 
were 2 years ago. Sugar costs a little more now than it did a few years ago, but 
the same principles, speaking generally, 1 think, have operated in all lines of pro- 
duction to cheapen them. 

Q. Within 2 or 3 years a farmer has shown me a suit of clothes, nicely made np 
and pressed, and so on, which looked res^table and made him look like a gentle- 
man, that he paid |3.50 for.— A. Yes. We are getting now more matches for 15 
cents than we used to get for a dollar, and better ones, too. It seems to me that, 
broadly speaking, farm i^roducts have followed the development of most manu- 
factured products in this country in being produced cheaper as the result of 
better machinery and better methods, and that in that same sense 1 think they 
have all gone down together. 

Q. So, if you were to draw a compaiison, in your judgment, what would yon 
say was the condition of the farmer as compared with a few years ago?— A. I 
should say his condition is better than I have known it; ho has b^n growing np. 

Q. Were yon brought upon a farm yourself?— A. Yes; I have always liv^on 
a farm. 1 should say it is better, and steadily growing better every year, as I 
have known it in thiscountry, remembering the fact that there are always rises and 
falls, waves and tides. There are years where they seem to go backward in their 
affairs. These things are not constant; there are rises and falls, but the general 
tendency has been upward, 1 should say, all the time. Now, there is another 
feature of it aU. In all of this time 1 think that the labor of the farm has at least 
stood constant We are paying as much money for labor now as we ever did per 
month, but the purchasing power of that money that we pay is vastly greater 
than it was 20 years or 25 years ago for everything but lana That is a featnxn 
that ought to be considered. 

Q. That is, considering the wages of people employed on the fam?— A. Tee; 
that is considering the wages of the people employed. 

Q. Is he not receiving really more in dollars than be received before?— A. 
so much more that it is a principle among farmers that whw they can do a thing 
with a machine they do it because it is cheaper; and that has enabl^ ns 
intensify onr farming, to do more. But when we consider the history of this man^^ 
dfd other, wa find they employ about as many men as ' 

d Wh^Jaye pn regard to the organisatloii of agricnlttirlstai 

is the inception this movement, the cause of It, and what the ends' to bom&ed x 

by it?— A. I belieye that thacrigmal idea resulting in cirganisatkm ol iSimii 
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was the need of protection. There was a wave of sentiment that went over the 
country a number of years ago to the effect that everything must be organized in 
order to take care of itself. Everything did organize, and the farmers felt, from 
some cause or other, a good many years ago that their chief grievance was in the 
prices they imid for their purchases, and in the fact that their prices for their 
commodities were being manipulated. There was a strong feeling of objection to 
the middlemarr both ways. As they said, the middleman neither produces nor 
consumes. He simply acts as a transfer agent, and stands between tae two legiti- 
mate ends of this business, and it is a good thing to be rid of him. 

Q. ( By Mr. Conobr. ) Does that sentiment exist to-d^?— A. I do not think it 
does to anything like the same extent. The grange was o^anized in many sec- 
tions, and propagated with that idea principally in mind. The result was accom- 
panied with grange stores, and attempting to buy and sell through the medium 
of this organization. 

Q. There seems at present to lie a sentiment among manufacturers that brings 
about organization to a great extent?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does that exist among the farmers now?— A. Yes; but for a different pur- 
pose. I do not think the fanners now feel tliis prejudice; certainly not against 
the middleman, who is a seller to them, that they did 20 years ago. The large 
merchants have sought out the farmer. They have sent traveling men to him . They 
have dealt a good deal directly with the farmers, and the farmers have learned by 
experience that their own local dealers can order goods for them, and will do it, 
too, when their order is a large cash order, at rates considerably below the retail 
price; and they do come in direct relations with the manufacturers; so that they 
find the gap is not so wide as they once thought between the farmer and the man 
at the other end, and that this middleman will stand between them to the advan- 
tage of the farmer if he will make it to his advantage to do so. So 1 think that pre j u- 
^ce has gone out very largely, and I think, too, that the large dealers realize more 
than they atone time did the advantage which comes to them from dealing directly 
with the farmers for cash, even though they deal through this local man, who is a 
kind of a transfer agent between them. It operates in the farmer paying cash 
more than he used to, and buying in larger orders, in larger (quantities. But I do 
think the feeling still is held among many farmers that when it comes to the selling 
of his commodities there is a middle' transaction that is not to his advantage. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Too many middlemen?— A. Too many middlemen. 

Q. He does not object to 1 or 2?— A. No. 

Q. He objects to 4 or 5?— A. He can see it is a long story from the time 
bis wheat is cut until it gets into Europe or into flour. He sees, too, that wheat 
at (>0 cents a bushel is hardly compatible with bread at 5 cents a loaf and bran at 
$15 a ton, and he sees there is a good deal of money that has appeared in this 
ttog after it left his hands. It is a little bit of the same feeling that always 
existed toward the middleman, both who sold to him and who bon^t from him, 
but by no means so intense. It is not a blind hatred, but it is a disposition to try 
to find out, if possible, what the facts a^e, and whether there is any such thing 
influencing prices in standard goods through speculation. 

Q.^(By Mr. (k 3 N(iER.) As a general rule, the farmer thinks much better of the 
middleman who sells to him than he did in the years gone by?— A. Oh, certainly. 
As a rule, the company stores were not successful, and that proved a good many 
things; and then tne farmers learned what retail rates were; they learned margins 
that they never knew anything about. There was a time before that when the 
merchant felt bound not to reveal the secret of his percentag^of profits to h.s 
customers; but in all this the fanner has found that an advance of 2.*) per cent on 
dry goods, for example, is not very big pay; so that the object of organizations of 
farmers now is primarily to study their business. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) That is they see that all other business lines are organ- 
ized, not in opposition to the farmers, bnt for their own interests?^— A. Yes; aiid 
they do the same thing: organize to study the bosiness. Of course, in a far-reach- 
ing sense that organmtion is political, bnt only in a secondary sense. The organ- 
ization now among farmers is the farmers’ institute. The topics th^ discosfi 
JHO mainly'the principles involved in their business; in fact, political and religioue 
^^Igects are hcured. A man can not make a political siieech at a fanners’ insti- 
tnte in any State that 1 know of. It would not be allowed. So that men of all 
shades of political belief meet there and discuss these subjects. There is anotbei 
class of organizations among fanners that is very helpf nl. There is a strong tend 
ency for farmers interested in the same line of agncnlture primarily to effed 
organizations. Tbereare a great many live-stock breeders’ assAiations; tiierean 
a great many bee-keepers’ associations, dairymen’s assodatthn^ and hor^dtora 
Bc^eties, in wh^ those primarily interested in tiie same thing meet and disonsi 
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those affairs and talk about business. And then, of coursot there are still other 
farmers' organizations built upon the original idea which perhaps gave birth to 
the grange, but which is broader, not so distinct, not so well-defined yet, which 
aims to consider fanning as a business as compared with other business; there 
are some of them. It is economic in its thought. There is getting to be a much 
stronger desire on the part of farmers to study economic questions for their own 
sake, which could not be studied at farmers' institutes; would not be allowed. 

Q. If they do not study them, who wiil?—A. That is it; who will? I do not 
think farmers think now that they are considered the legitimate prey of every- 
body, but they do feel that there are problems that will not be studied unless they 
study them. But they are disposed to do it in a straightforward way and discuss 
their matters along with other matters, and they feel that all the affairs of this 
country are so interlocked one with another that none of them can stand alone. 

Q. Their study of these questions has been fruitful in securing good legislation 
in the State legislatures and National Congress, has it not?~A. Yes; eminently 
so. Take this National. Pure-Food Congress and these national gatherings of 
farmers; they aim to discuss questions which are broad and which involve their 
economic relations with other people and other industries. It is devoid of bitter- 
ness, as was once exhibited, and it seems to me it is remarkably encouraging in the 
breadth of view in which these questions are considered. 

Q. The farmers of the country are very much interested at the present time in 
the extension of foreign markets. What have you to say in regard to that ques- 
tion?— A. I think it is one of the greatest questions before us as American pro- 
ducers, and one that ought to be studied from its own standpoint. I have found, 
when I was out of the country, in South America, that that country is being 
supplied by European people. Nearly all its trade was with Europe, and I tried 
to learn why. In the last analysis it was apparently for two reasons: European 
nations had the shipping facilities, and they had made a study of the export trade. 
They had learned the lesson long ago that we Americans need to learn, that the 
prejudices, the tastes, often foolish, of the buyers must be consulted as well as their 
real needs. For example, I found that the English people were putting cloth into 
the South American countries 1 meter wide; that they would make it any width 
that the people wanted if they would only buy it. The American is a little inclined 
to say, “ My cloth is a yard wide, and you will have to buy yard- wide cloth.” I 
found that European peoples will cater to any notion if they can only make a sale. 

I believe we ought to study that in agricultural affairs as well as in other things, 
and develop an export trade of American products; but there is a feature of it, 
which is prominently before us now, which it seems to me especially needs study. 
A great many farmers in this great Mississippi Valley are producers of gross crops 
primarily, like corn and oats, crops somewhat easily raised in short rotation, 
and their principal question is how to get that into money; and while I would not 
say a thing against an attempt to stimulate a European demand for American 
com, at the same time it seems to me that it is a good example in hand, and it is 
vastly better to export that corn in the shape of jbeef or pork or mutton, or some 
of these semimanufactured products, in which you condense 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 
pounds into 1. 

Q. Do you think the European nations will not take kindly to corn as a food 
product?— A, Well, I doubt it. Corn is a cheap grain, and their cheap grain is 
rye. They can not produce the corn. There is no danger of their ever pr^ucing 
com extensively in Europe. They can not do it in northern Europe; but they can 
produce rye, and all the peasantry of northern Euroi)e is accustomed to eating rye. 
Then, again, corn is exported in comparatively large quantities for cattle food 
and pig food in western Europe. So far as 1 have ever been able to discover, it is 
not customary in any country to use for human consumption the same grain that 
is fed to animals unless it is raised in that country. It is a peculiar preju^oe, 
but 1 believe it exists, and, like all prejudices, can not be reasoned with. 

Q. (ByMr. CoNQER.) Woulditnot be an advantage to the land of this country 
in having the com fed here?— A. Decidedly. Broadly speaking, in tiie last analy- 
sis, we ought not to export our grain. We should be developing a tldng which 
some time we would need to retire from. Undoubtedly we could stcmd » heaary ^ 
exportation of grain out of the Mississippi Valley for a number of years. jMIfe 
principle in agriculture or in soils that are very fertile that if they are onoe biulll^i 
up and put under the plow and cultivated, and certain internal processes, wVSm 
ever they are-^not yet well understood— set to wmrk, a great deal of 
going to be liberated and go off somewhere. They may as well go into n 
go into the river. It will go into one place or the other. There is no wi^, in ou# 
words, of bedding indefinitely all the fertility whi^ maybe insmne 
richest lands. Fitting it in another way, if the vtigln soil is extrsmsfy 
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it must reduce itself under agricultural operations: there is no way to prevent it 
down to a certain point, whatever that may be. Then we must begin a method 
of holding that fertility where it is or else we shall suffer from it 8o I say we 
might stand a heavy exportation of nain out of the bettdr lands for a little while 
yet, but they are beginning to fail m almost all sections where they have been 
under the plow for years. After 15 or 20 years up to 80 or 40, on the very best 
land, you have Ye^hed the point where you ought to consider the question of 
fertility. 

Q. Do these South American countries import food products to any neat extent 
from Europe?— A, They import certain products extensively; butter, for example. 
They iinport hmifi from America; codfish from Newfoundland. I saw in cities 
along the Amazon more codfish than I ever saw in this country, 10 times over, 
although the Amazon River is the richest river for fish in the world. 

Q. You spoke of Europe catering to their vrants, and your illustration was of a 
manufactured product, cotton clotn, and 1 was wondering if that applied to agri- 
cultural products?— A. Oh, our people do the same thing-in agricultural tools, and 
I think we need to imitate the whole matter in all our foreign products. In the 
class of meat that we prepare for the export trade I think we ought to have in 
mind that there is a people that likes fat meat; let us make it for them; if this 
other people want a certain kind of beef, certain cuts 

Q. (By^nator Kyle.) (Interrupting.) Canned roast beef, for instance?— A. Yes; 
canned roast beef —give it to them. If this people want heavy hams in their beefs, 
give it to them. We can do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Conqer. ) You say the Afnerican manufacturer of farm implements 
caters to that South American trade and makes machines that they want?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is that of recent date, or have they been doing it for some time?— A. Doing 
it for some time; they make things especially for them. 

Q. They want their reapers and mowers built on different lines?— A. Oh, yes. 
Some of the general designs can not be used in those countries. The laborers are 
not able to o^rate them. The machinery must be comparatively simple in most of 
those countries. 

Q. Their farm labor there is not so intelligent as ours, at least in a mechanical 
way?— A. Nothing like it; it is not anywhere in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would you suggest as the liest means of 
increasing our foreign trade?— A. I think that the method Secretary Wilson is 
employing now regarding butter in the test exportations for London and other 
markets is the place to begin. We do not yet know, as we have not made a study 
of the appetite of these foreign people, what their real wants are. The only way 
to find out is to try to see what they want and see in what shape our products can 
go most successfully to their markets; make a close study of their habits of eating, 
uieir habits of consuming aXl these products that we can produce, and meet these 
habits just as nearly as possible. But few farmers realize, and a great many 
tradesmen do not, that you can not afford to quarrel with a man’s h^its of. life, 
^ere is a reason for those habits; they were probably inborn; they are certainly 
inbred, and it pays to meet them. There is no use, m other words, of trying to 
get a man to eat fat meat when he wants lean; it does not pay to argue with him 
about it. Make it as he wants it and sell it to him, and the pc^bilities in that 
direction are yet immense. As an illustration, I might mention the fact that 
farmers are only beginning to realize the wonde^ul difference in their animals— 
what we can produce in the way of an animal if we undertake to^do it. We are 
meeting European horse trade now. The whole method of breeding horses has 
been changed within the last 4 or 5 years, simply under the pressure of the 
Chicago market, principally through the efforts of Mr. Berry to meet and cater 
to the demand of European horse buyers and our own as well. But we recognize 
general classes of horses that are called for in the market, and men are now sys- 
tematically breeding them. There is a little attempt now to prodnoe the bacon 
hog, if we know what that is, and it is the beginning of wbat ongnt to be developed, 
namely, the recognizing that there are classes of products, and that a man must 
go out deliberately to produce the right thing and do it every time or nearly 
ejn|y time. If he wants to raise an 1,800-pound horse he must not raise a 1,40(^ 
|l|md horse, bnt do it every time he tries, or nearly every time, and put it into 

class where it is called for. and not go indiscrunina&ly to raising horses at 
ffladom, hoping that some will be in one class, ^me in another, and some in 
ihother. m his too much rubbish on his bailds that nobody wants. We have 
had a sad lesson in the indiscriminate use of trotting bloo(ionbcfS6Sof alldeomitH 
tiotts in this country. We thought it was a good thing, miditherefore we would 
use it, breed it, and we hav^ bred that natural instinct of iwlf-tm and ambition 
that goes with radng horses, must go with them; we hove bred itlntoawhde 
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lot of horses, some of them phlegmatio bj long breeding, and it amounts to ordi- 
nary crossness or foolishness wim lots of horses, and thev are as horsemen saw 
unclassed; they belong nowhere; nobody wants them. This country was full of 
that class of horses 4 or 5 years ago, when the horse market went to pieces. 

Q. At the same time there has been a good market for heavy draft horses?— 
A. Yes. Now these animals are more flezible than even farmers realize, and they 
can be modified by breeding more than most people realize probablv. Another 
point is hardly in this connection, but still it comes up to my mind, 'and that is 
that there is an inherent difference between animals that look alike that would be 
said by a fairly good judge to be equal for beef production or butter production. 
The inhert^nt aifference between those 2 animals is often found by direct exper- 
iment to be as great as 40 per cent, in what they can do with 100 pounds of ^od 
and what they can make out of them in the sha^ of some desired product. If a 
man wants to make butter, he ought to make butter and not beef ; he ought to 
have something that would make butter, and not produce a whole lot of beef, 
which is not valuable l^f, and vice versa. 

Q. And it is your opinion that the leaks to the farmer are along many of these 
lines?— A. Yes; they are. If a man attempts to do a particular thing in order to 
meet a particular desire and he fails of that and gets something else, he may not 
realize out of this something else enough to pay the cost of producing, because 
nobody may want it. As my friend, M. W. Dunham, the great Percheron horse 
breeder, used to say in my class, “Now, boys, if you try a thing 10 times you 
must succeed 8 or 9 times or else you will fail.” And that is what the farmersare 
beginning to study more closely than they have before, and in the last 3 or 4 
years have learned that it will not do merely to go on raising horses and cattle and 
hogs as such, and not to look further into it; and 1 think this thing ought to be 
stimulated, and ought to be encouraged, for it all ends in the more careful use of 
pure-bred sires in our farm-bred stock. 

Q. That same rule would apply here to the increase of the export trade?— A. 
Yes, and not only the efficiency of it but the certainty. The importer and con- 
sumer of imported goods is a scary creature. He wants them alike all the time. 
For example, when I was in the South, I used Danish butter, put up in Italy in 
red tin boxes with a certain brand on them, and although I paid dearly for it I 
never found but 1 box of bad butter, and that was immediately taken back and 
exchanged— a box of about 2 or 3 pounds of butter. It made no difference what 
other brands the dealer had that were good, I always took that one brand; I had 
no desire to change. The user of imported goods is using a thing the history of 
which he knows nothing. He can not go into the merits of its production nor 
the methods of its production, and he does not have any patience if a dealer, who 
also knows nothing about it, attempts to explain to him that this is just as good as 
that; he has tried the other. Now, I think that agricultural people ought to 
settle (luickly into a disposition to produce definite tmngs for the export trade, 
and see to it that they are always of one grade, and of course the dealer will have 
to helm 

Q. That brings^ us very close to the important question of the national pure- 
f ood law, inspection law. What have you to say on that?— A. If I may say another 
word: I said that the dealer must help the farmer. The farmer can not meet 
this export demand. He does not know what it is, and every man who deals in 
these products all along the line must help him and be connected vdth him, and 
in that way he is going to feel that these interests must he friendly. 

Upon the pure-food law I have not very much that is valuable, perhaps nothing. 
It is a subject upon which the farmers feel strongly, but perhaps no more strongly 
than other people. They feel this, that one of the objections to adulterated fo^ u 
that they tend to unsettle trade values and to unsettle confidence on the of 
the buyer. 


Q. where did you buy the Danish butter?— A. 1 bought that in South Ammioa. 

Q. Why did you buy it?— A. Because it was good butter and always the same 
thing. 

Q. Something in which you had confidenoe?-*A, Yes. It was most conuno^y 
offered by the best dealers. You go to the stores here in Chicago, any of 
stores that have these goods, and they would say to you, “ These goods 
same firm perhaps on this side of the water and perhaps on the other sidaJlHl^ 
guarantee all these goods.” SSH ^ 

Q* Uo South Amencan buyers have any dealings in American products?— 

dp in certain lines; they do in Armour’s bams. I know I bought a little Hniwo 
bigger than my two fists, and paid |8 or |4 for it, but I considered that 1 gotmy 
money s worth, considering the circumstances. Now, the farmer feels tMt mv 
about the adulteration of too^. Of course he feels it as a consumer, but hyalso 
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feels it as a producer of food materials. He feels that adulteration, even though it 
'imay be witn materials that he himself produces, is bad for the farmer. For 
tzample, dour; he feels that if corn meal in any form is put into wheat dour, 
and tne whole sold as wheat dour, that it does him damage. Now, in this case 
both ingredients are produced upon his farm, and we mi^t suppose tbat the 
farmer would be entirely indifferent as to whether they were mixed or not, but he 
knows that that^dour can not extend the export trade, because it is an uncertain 
thing. He is interested in having certain brands of dour become standard and 
known the world over, not only abroad but here in our own country, thus stimu- 
lating the use of the dour. He is interested in bran beidg kept as bran, so that 
people will know what it is. Now, we buy one load of bran at $15 a ton, and it is 
good wheat bran; We know it is wheat, and that is a good deal, and we know what 
we can do with that bran, what to feeifon it, and how much milk it will produce 
and how much butter. The next load of bran we get comes from the same dealer, 
and has a large percentage of corn bran in it, nothing to feed, nothing but hulls 
in it, feeding value next to nothing, and probiit)ly it has not paid the cost of trans> 
portation from the city where it was produced down to the consumer, and it 
unsettles his conddence in bran, and tends to prevent his using it, too. So that 
the farmer feels that the general business of adulteration is antagonistic to settled 
values and the free and open use of products on the part of the people of the 
world, and ol course he is interested in their securing all that they can of these 
things, and in stimulating confidence on the part of the buyer. W e have in Illinois 
a pure-food association composed largely of farmers, and the principle thev advo- 
cate is that everything shall be sold for what it is; that it should be labelea. If a 
man desires flour 4 parts wheat and 1 part com ineiU, why he ought not to be pre- 
vented from buying it, but it ought not to come into the markets in cowardly com- 
petition with straight wheat flour that has a character to maintain. 

Q. You are in favor, then, of national legislation along this line— pure-food 
Iaw8?~-A. I am, decidedly. It is naturally impossible for State legislation to con- 
trol that, because the moment one State moves all the manufacturers will satisly 
that law the best they can, and they will dump their other products into the neigh- 
boring State that has no food laws, and the temptation is to get just as close to the 
line as they dare. 

Q. And the law has no application Ultimately to their manufactured articles, as 
that is a subject of interstate commerce?— A. Yes: it seems to me that, both lor 
home protection and for the protection of ouf export trade, wo sorely need national 
legislation that shall at least provide that the brand on a thing shall be a true 
index of what it is, and 1 think the farmers are coming to feel pretty strongly that 
we must protect our trade-marks. 

(J. I would like you to give soiiietliing about the oiieration of Federal and State 
laws to prevent the spread of disease among domestic animals?— A. There is very 
little 1 can say. I marked it more for the sake of saying— without having any 
expert knowledge on the matter, because it is out of my line— that the aim and 
intent of those laws, it seems to me, are eminently wise; that we must protect the 
health of our animals, both for the good of the individual , of the liVe-sl oclc interests 
here at home, and for the sake of meeting the foreign dealer who, of course, will 
neglect no opportunity to see an objection to our meat or milk suppply. 

Q. Both these questions are very intimately connected with our export trade?— 
A. Yes; 1 think so, and the ability to guarantee quality and protect any trade- 
mark, or any device, or any shape in which goods are offered and create confidence 
on the part of the buyer at the other end. Exported goods are vety largely lux- 
uries, even though they may be necessities of life, and some man can get some- 
thing which will take the place of them in his own country cheap* r; so that in 
all these products, in our dealings with the class of men who are able to pay a 
little extra for a good thing, and who are willing to do it, they are naturally at 
liberty at any time to discontinue buying if they have been deceived. And that 
is what 1 wanted to say on this matter. I do not think we can be too strict in 
onr laws to prevent the spread of disease. Of course I may say that I think we 
are liable to go to extremes sometimes in attempting to put these laws in force. 
That must necessarily follow. Take tuberculosis. Personally, 1 do not believe it 
is such a dangerously contagious disease as some would say, 

Q. Did it exist in former times, in your judgment, as much as it does now, or 
have we just disc^overed it?— A, In the world, 1 tnink it did. Of course the 
thicker onr popnlation gets and the more animij population we have the more we 
will have of it relatively. There is more disease here now than there was when 
the country was new, excepting cholera. A new country, of ceurse, is not pos- 
fSessed of the germs of these animals or human diseases, either one, but asjpeople 
and animals come in these diseases get a foothold, and thev live and mingle; and 
this is a thing which we must be constantly on guard to relieve. 
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Q. (By Mr. CONOBR.) Has the State of lllinoia made any efforts to foster good 
roads or to promote their construction?— A. 1 am not able to say. X Itove aiNi 
impression that there is on the statute books a provision by which localities may^^ 
be^n the construction of roads. X have not made a study of that, and 1 can not 
say. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Was there not a bill before the legislature here?— A. 
Yes, it has been very much discussed, very much talked about. As the question 
stands in the plan or inquiry, it is Theeffecton the cost ot local transportation.” 
Now, there is a good deal of wrong figuring done about that. A man figures how 
much it will cost to haul a ton to market on good roads, and how much it will 
cost to haul it to market on bad roads; and he takes the difference and multiplies 
by the number of tons hauled, and computes that he could well afford to pay 
for good roads. The objection to that metnod of figurhig is this, that the farmer 
is not obliged in practice to haul that number of tons to market on bad roads^and 
he does not do it. In other words, in any agricultural country that is producing 
crops extensively, through a large share of the year the roads are comparatively 
^ood. Through Illmois it is entirely possible to put heavy loads over our roads 
in a good share of the season, and there is an immense amount of nnconsumed 
horse labor on our farms. And 1 think there is great danger of magnifying the 
financial necessity for good roads. There are many other arguments for good 
roads which are convincing: their convenience, their uplifting influence on the 
community, their advantage in making country life happier, and all that sort of 
thing. Those arguments can not l>e overdone; but upon the pure financial return 
to the farmer in marKeting his crops, there has been a great deal of wild talk. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do the good roads come always when the prices are 
higner?— A. Oh, no. Still an assistant of mine once made a study— this was some 
years ago— of the best time to market wheat. That was in Michigan. He studied 
the subject for the previous 20 years before, and he found that considering the 
interest on the value of the wheat and rattage, damage by rats, and the loss which 
the farmer would suffer by storing his grain in his granary for two or three 
months, there were only 2 or 3 years in the 20 in which he wou!d have got more 
money for his wheat than he would have if he had sold the day he thrashed. 

Q. is there not a feeling among the farmers that prices are depressed?— A. Tes; 
there is such a feeling. Of course he does not study the market reports of other 
seasons so much. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that is overcome to some extent now by the 
immense amount of wheat stored in great centers like Chicago, that can be dumped 
on the market?— A. I have no information upon that worth anything. Of course 
there is an impression that it has an influence upon the market, but 1 have no 
definite information. 

Q. You never made that question a study?— A. I never made that question a 
study. 


Chicago, III., August if, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN G. HANLET, 

Oemrdl Business Agent for the National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Unions 
and the National Grain Growers' Association, 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, HI. , at 2.40 p. m., 
August 12, 1899, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. John C. Hanley was introduced 
as a witness, and being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Please state your name and residence.— A. John C. Han- 
ley; St. Paid, Minn. 

Q. And your present business or oocupation.— A. 1 am general business agent 
for the National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial. Union, and the NaHomd Qillli 
Growers’ Association. ' v ■ ^ 

Q. Have you any statement that you want to make?— A. I was going to Mlif 
that aside from the matters yon have assigned me in your plan of Inquii^ tl|||||s 
are several items which I deem of sufficient importance that 1 should cover^SIt 
are not incorporated in your list of questions, among which are the cinffitipns pi 
farming in ^neral in the country, the low price ol farm, pniductSt W iMf 
mind a remedy for these conditions. I have prepared my statmnent in: 
covering thoee partionlar subjects. Briefly it presents a state of faotii 
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that farming, as conducted under the present oonditiona, meaning all the oondi- 
^ons attendant upon farming, that farming, as a business, is conducted at an 
absolute loss, as we can show by actual farmers engaged in that line of business, 
representing every section of the country—the natural conditions, from the intel- 
li^t farmers, pc^r and wealthy, and every shade of political opinion and every 
shade of nationally, showing all along the line that farming, as actually prac- 
ticed, actually conducted on the farms of the people, is so conducted that unless 
the most rigid economy is practiced the farmer will soon lose his farm. 

Q. What is your opinion of the comparative condition of farmers now and 
10 or 20 years ago?— A, Well, that is a pretty large subject. 1 was raised on a 
farm, where my un^ie, whom I lived with, preempted his clahn, and he was only 
12 miles from St. Paul. 1 was raised until 1 was 16 years of age on that farm, 
and experienced the early conditions of those people, digging out the grubs and 
stumps, the slow processes of farming which they had in those days, and the 
privations which they endured, something that I do not believe would be done 
under those conditions by our people of the present time, unless it would be by a 
class of i)eople accustomed lo greater hardship. I remember in those days that 
we lived as our neighbors did; we each lived as well as the other; we were con- 
tent in those difys to live on sour milk and potatoes; we got along well, we thought. 
My uncle is running that same farm to-day, and he is probably worth $35,000 to 
$40,000. His land has increased in value, but it is not due to the fertility of the 
soil; it is not due to the income that is derived from the soil. 

Q. What is it derived from?— A. It is due to being adjacent to a commercial 
community that brought values up; it is on account of the building up around 
and about. 1 might sav, in that breath, that all those farmers through that sec- 
tion of the country to-day are wealthy; probably none of them is worth less than 
$20,000. 1 recollect one old fellow that we looked upon as a sort of a target for all 
boyish pranks in those days, an erratic old man, foreigner, a German, raising 
watermelons on a little side hill; we used to go and steal the watermelons, and all 
that sort of thing; he was the target for all the pranks of the neighbors for miles 
and miles. He ^owed away in his unsophisticated manner, and to-day that man 
is worth more than any of those people around there. He has acquired projierty 
all around him from those who did not like farming. Farming became onerous 
and they departed, and he took up theif laud; and to-day that same man that was, 
you may say, a despised individual in that community in those clays, is really one 
of the most prosperous individuals in that whole community. 

Q. What section of the country or State are you talking about?— A. Minnesota, 
at a point within 30 miles from St. Paul. They come to St, Paul with their 
grain, of course. In that country they have the benefit of a terminal market. 

Q. How long since you have had practical experience in farming, yourself?— 
A. Not since that time. 

Q. How long ago was it?— A. J was 16 years old when I left the farm; that is 
about 24 years since 1 was an actual farmer. 

Q. Was there much improved machinery in use on the farm in those days?— 
A. No, we used to do then with a cradle and with a sickle. 

Q. Has machinery improved the condition of farm labor?— A. Ob, yes; very 
much, very materially. 

Q. So that the drudgery of farm labor is not as neat as it was in the earlier 
farming?— A. Not what you might call the actual drudgery. There is not so 
much drudgery attached to it as there was in those early days. 

Q. Causes of irregular employment— what have you to say on that subject?— 
A. The cause of irregularity of employment is due often to those waves of pros- 
p^ty and adversity, as you might call them, that sweep over the country at 
times, often brought about by the rapid and more expensive rate of living, p^ple 
living beyond the measure of their income. 

Q. Oh the part of the fanners or other people?— A. Upon the part of people in 
general. 

Q. Including the farmer?— A. Including the farmer. Often these are due not 
to individuals at all. but as a general proposition. These waves of prosperity and 
adversity follow each other successively, about every so often, from general causes. 

Q. You think when a period of industrial depression comes npon the country 
thatthereislessreguiarityof employment on the farm?— A. Yesitnereis. Under 
those conditions the fanner who ordinarily would employ help either jperforms a 
greater portion of it by hims^f or his family; tries to get along with less help to 
make up for his restricted lucome, which he is not enabled to pay out in the shape 
of farm labor. % * 

Q. Do von know of any other causes for irregularity oi employment than 
industrial depression?— A. No, 
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Q* Do the fanners of Minnesota employ as many laborers in winter as in snm- 
iQer?-->A. No; bat as to that there are only certain seasons of the year that farmers 
work to any great extent with outside labor, outside of probably the large farms, 
bonanza farms, and things of that kind. The winter work practically eliminates 
the necessity of hired labor— that is, ujpon the average general farm, it is only in 
the summer months daring the bu^y season. For instance, at this time now, in 
Minnesota and in the Dakotas, we have the greatest difficulty in getting sufficient 
farm laborers to go out into the wheat fields to save the, crop. They are paying all 
the way from |S to $3 a day to secure men, and they can not get enough to-day. 
There is another attraction also to divert them from the farms, and that is the great 
amount of railroad building that is going on this year in the Northwest. 

Q. Do those contractors on the railroads pay as high wages as the farmers 
offer?— A. No; but it is regular work— that is to say, regular hours. The hours 
are not so long as on a farm, and there are other attractions. They know that the 
railroad work will last considerably longer than work on the fann, and they are a 
little more reluctant to accept the farm work in preference to the railroad work, 

Q. How many hours of employment do the farmers want or desire for the $2.50 
and $8 you say they are offering?— A. Different farms have differeijJ hours. 

Q. What would bo the average?— A. I presume from sunrise to sunset would 
be about the average. On the farm where we worked wo worked longer than that, 
got up earlier and went to lied later. 

Q. You any from sunrise to sunset would bo the average hours now in Minne- 
sota?— A. I tliink so, especially in harvest and threshing time. 

Q. Do some of them work even longer than that?— A. Yes, they work until the 
moon rises. 

Q. Does that condition exist generally in that country among the farmers?— A. 
Yes; in that section it does. The idea is this, the season is short and cold weather 
sets in, and every hour counts from the time that the grain is ripe until it is in 
the elevators and in the granaries. Every hour is valuable, and the amount of 
waste time, rainy weather or anything else in there, goes to take up that time; 
they have to put it in in order to get out whole. 

Q. Whut hours do the fanners of Minnesota require of their hands at other sea- 
sons of the year than at harvest?— A. They are very reasonable after the rush of 
the season is over— the condition of farm labor. They are admitted to the family 
upon the same plane of equality, eat at the same table, partake of the same social 
conditions, practically, that a member of the family would, and the hours, I pre- 
sume, are from 7 o’clock until 0 o'clock, and in the later months of the year even 
those days arc long on the farm, because it gets dark early. 

Q. Nine or ten hours of actual labor?— A. After the season, the rush of work 
is over. When there is a crowd around, everybody works late at night to finish 
up; they want to get through. 

Q. Is there a tendency among agriculturists of your section of the country to 
seek other employment ? — A. Yes. 

Q. For what reason, or is that covered in your paper ?— A. I covered that pretty 
fully, that particular feature of it. 1 will say that it is generally on account of 
the isolation, the lack of social enjoyment and intercourse, the yearning for the 
society of others, for excitement, for amusement, as compBi*ed with the drudgery 
and monotony of farm life. I show in my paper here where a very large per 
cent of the inmates of the insane asylums of the country are from larmers’ wives 
and daughters, due to the re sult of monotony and irksomeness and the lack of 
social intercourse with others, long dreary winters and all that sort of thing, 
which go to drag down the systems of those less rugged than their neighbors, and 
due also from the education which the young men and the young women of tc^ay 
get. Their education is of such a character that it creates an ambition in their 
hearts to rise above their conditions. They see that they have been drudging 
along on the farm at hard laborious work, with little prospect of ever achieving 
any great results except the natural p*owth of the valuation to the land. The 
mcome from the land itself can scarcely keep up decent appearances and pay the 
interest, probably, upon the mortgage, taxes, and other fixed charges. They find 
yery little hope of ever realizing any great amount of income from that source, 
and they seek other avenues of occupation which they hope will bring them better 
at less ’sacrifice than they endure as the result of farm life. 

Q. Can you suggest any remedy for these evils?— A. Yes: I believe that it 
mrming op be made profitable the condition of the farmer will be reversed. Me 
^11 have in bis house much of the necessaries of life and some of the comfoirtei ’ 
He ^11 possibly have his children educated to some of the aocompl^haeilie^ M 
music, have some books in his house, a library, papers, miumgiuM- All 
attendant paraphernalia that goes to ma^ home Ufa jdeaaimt and 
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Q. Do you not think that quite a large proportion of the farmers, in the older 
States particularly, have those things you nave enumerated now?--A. Possibly 
they have, but a great many have not. Most of those who have, unfortunately, 
are leaving the farms to tenants and going into the cities to'sccure the enjoyment 
of that wmch their means can secure for them in the shape of associations and all 
those attendant c(v ditions. 

Q. And YOU would take it then that if a farmer is able to get some of these 
luxuries of lil e, it ni :kea him want to go. to the city?— A. No; not particularly. I 
say that where he is without them, and as farming as a business proposition is not 
a profitable enterpria', he naturally directs his attention to somewhere else, some 
other mode of living, especially among the you nger members of the family. They 
are not contented to stay upon the farm and drudge away without any reasonable 
prosjiect of ever getting any further up. As I said before, the education of the 
young man, which is much better than it was in the earlier days, has educated 
him to have the ambition to rise above his neighbors or his present condition, and 
when he sees no prospect for achieving that condition in life on the farm he 
naturally turns to the city and to other occupations, thus making farming unprofit- 
able and unpopular. 

Q. When! asked you for a remedy, you said if farming could be made profit- 
able, why so and so would occur. How would you make it profitable?— A. By 
getting him a market for bis goods, and not compel him to raise his goods at cost 
and less than cost. 

Q. How would you get a market?— A. By getting to a place where people would 
consume his products; finding a country that has stomachs to fill with bis prod- 
ucts; utilize every agency, every means that can be employed to clear away every 
impediment and obstacle in the way of securing proper trade relations with those 
countries, and create a competition with those who combine together, and give 
him 15 and 20 cents a bushel more for his grain and 3 or 3 cents a pound more for 
raising his cotton. 

. Q. Where, in your opinion, is that opportunity for making this export mar- 
ket?— A. Most of the people of the world live in the Asiatic and Oriental countries. 
That is covered in my statement. 

Q. Have you any other suggestions to offer as to remedies to improve the condi- 
tion of agriculturists?— A. I have only one remedy, as I said before, and that is 
to make farming profitable; and there is only one way to make it profitable, and 
that is to get him better prices for the things he has to raise. 

Q. And the way to get better prices is to give him better markets?— A. Yes; and 
that involves the imestion of American shipping. 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) That is covered in your paper?— A. Yes; I have covered 
both of those subjects. 

Q. In general, ^hat is your idea about the restoration of the merchant marine?— 
A. My idea is that it is absolutely necessary, and it is second in importance only 
to the foreign markets. It is necessary to have the shipping to extimd those mar- 
kets as a result of their own natural inclination. When we are dependent upon 
foreign nations to carry our goods to foreign markets, which are often in competi- 
tion with their own countries' jiroducts, you can see at once we are very mateiiiidly 
handicapped. 

Q. Are we carrying our goods in foreign bottoms?— A. As far as we can get 
them. Lots of our products can not go because there are no foreign bottoms nor 
American bottoms to carry them in. Lots of the markets are waiting and open 
for them, but there are no bottoms of any kind for them. 

(J. What is your idea in reference to restoring the American merchant marine?— 
A. It would be quicker to subsidize the merchant marine. 

Q, That is very generally heldby the farmers?— A. Yes; that has been pas^d by 
our general assembly as absolutely necessary, the National Farmers* Alliance; 
also the National Farmers’ Congress, and ourselves. I could lllustrute very 
clearly how important that would be. For instance, we would have facilities, 
vessels of, saj, 10,000 tons— take 3 vessels that would leave our Western penrts daily. 
Of course this whole question of American shipping is only applied to the Pacific 
Ocean trade, as the Atlantic Ocean trade is pretty well covered. But we woedd 
be at a disadvantage there in competing with foreign nations; but if we could go 
to work and have, say, 3 vessels of 30,000 tons capacity daily leaving our shores 
with agricultural ana mineral products at a subsidy of, say, |3aton, it would cost 
us 110,000 a dav; that would be paid out for shipping for 800 days in the year; 
that would make 112,000.000, which could he taken nom Uie appropriations for 
public buildiuffs and river and harbor bills and scarcely missed, on account of the 
recklessness which very often is involved in the expenditure of thhee moneys. We 
have an illustration in St. Paul to illustrate this point in our pnblio building. I 
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think there was Bomething like 1800,000 put in in the first place, and they found 
that that was not enough, that they wanted more money put into it, and the only 
way t3 spend that money, according to my way of looking at it, was to run xn a 
big tower 200 or 800 feet high, which was of no use, and to build a dam between 
Minneapol's and St. Paul that will never amount to three straws except to give 
the boys at the university a chance to pull their boats. Here are the great a'^ri- 
cultural interests of this country left to be reduced almost to pauperism, while 
they are so lavish in their appropriations in other directions. 

Q. Have you examined the shipping bill now beforgthe Senate?— A. No; I have 
not; I have not seen it; I did not know that there was one. 

Q. There is one— I expect it will be up before the next session— in the line of 
subsidizing.— A. I am glad to hear that. My idea is that our association will 
send a representative down there, possibly myself, to look after that feature of it. 

Q. It is on the same line you suggested, only you have a little different idea 
maybe.— A. Never mind; if we can secure that it will be a guaranty that our 
products will get a proper share of attention. That is what we want. These 
countries will become our customers. That will naturally enhance the value of 
our productions in t! e United States and bring on a real era of prosperity and 
make the farmer prosperous. He can then employ men and pay tllem reasonable 
wages; he will not have to work so much himself; he can give his family some of 
the advantages of education, an opportunity to become educated rather than to 
be out hustling in the field. I tell you it makes a big difference between listening 
to theoretical farmers and going from house to house, as I am obliged to do in my 
capacity, and hearing what they say. Men can tell you who work for the colleges 
and write for the papers; you go into the farmer’s house and sleep in his bed 
and break bread with him, and you will have a different idea. 

(J. (By Mr. A.L. Hakris.) What part of the country do you refer to? — A. I 
might say all over. 1 cover a considerable range in the course of a year. There 
are some— I don’t say they are all that way— we have a representative of our 
organization who lives in a $72,000 house and is a millionaire farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. Cv)N<jER.) What is the nationality of the farmers as you have met 
them? - ' A. W ell, they are of all classes. Up our way there are a great many Scan- 
dinavians among them, and a great many (lermans and Irish. 

Q. Do they make a good class of citizens: all industrious, hard-working people? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Successful farmers?— A. Practically; they work hard. 

Q. Is there or not a tendency among them to colonize?— A. In the communities 
whore they colonize I can not see that they make as rapid progress as they do where 
they are promiscuous. 

(^. Do they not assimilate with the Americans and become good citizens as 
quickly?— A. W ell, no; not exactly that. They are good citizens all right enough, 
but what I mean is, they seem to import the ideas of their own country and are 
slower to Americanize themselves and catch up and keep pace with their Yankee 
neighbors. 

Q. Do they seem to desire to reserve the use of their foreign tongue and customs? — 
A. Yes; there are sections of the country in our society where thev can not under- 
stand English. 

Q. Do you think that is beneficial or otherwise? — A. No; I think it is otherwise. 

I think if they would fraternize and mix up with their neighbors that the exchange 
of different country ideas and American ideas would sharpen up their intellects 
and make them better and more prosperous and more adaptable. 

Does the tendency to preserve the use of their foreign language tend to retaird 
the education of the coming generation?— A. I think it does. 

Q. What do you know of the public-school facilities among the farmers; are 
they sufficient or otherwise?— A. They are pretty well, except np in the frontier 
comitries; they are pretty well established, pretty fairly represented. 

Q. Has Minnesota a good public-school system?— A. Very good, indeed. 

Q. Do you think that it is tolerably well adapted to the needs of the farming com- 
munity?— A. I do, so far as the public schools go. I don’t think they go far enough. 

I have very peculiar ideas about our public schools. I believe that there is too 
much theory and less t>f real practical knowledge taught to children, but that is 
more so in the cities than in the country. We are not considering the cities, I snp- 

C , in this case. There is not enough of education of any kind in the country, 
use it don’t last long enough. It don’t go far enough. 

Q, What is the average school year in the country— how many mouths?— A. Ollt 
I wouldn’t want to say. They have a certain number of days. 

Q* (By Senator Eylr.) In that you imply that the curriculum doii*t extend i!hr 
enough?— A. Well, the child don’t study Jong enough to get to the end. T^ 
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don’t have enough practical knowledge. In the agricultural diatricts my idea is 
that a certain amount touching on a^cultural subjects should he tau ght with 
the other rudiments, arithmetic and grammar, and these other things - the nature 
of plants, and the stock and the animals and other things ratsed on the fatin. Give 
them some idea of theoretical farming, and they would like itj give the girls some 
notions of sewing and baking and some of the practical and useful employments 
which they will be afterwards probably called upon to carry out rather than a 
superficial idea and the general notion that prevails, es^jecially in the city schools, 
that labor is disreputable and children are better than their parents, an I all that 
sort of thing; and they learn a little of Delsarte movemeiAs Qnd notions, and are 
absolutely unqualified to take up the duties of wife or servant in the house. They 
must all be typewrttera or something of that kind— clerks in stores. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Your idea is that the curriculum of the country schools 
is not adapted to the needs of the scholars?— A. 1 don't think it is. 

Q. And you would transplant from the cities some of the features of the manual- 
training schools, as far as the girls are concerned at least, to the country schools?— 
A. I would certainly teach them something practical. 

Qj. Have you any further suggestions to offer along tho educational line?— A. 
W^, that is A far as I would like to go upon tho subject of those small schools. 

Q. Taxation— anything to offer on that:*— A. Yes; that is a very fruitful and 
impoi*tant item to the farmers. 

Q. Do you think the farmers pay as much taxes as they ought to?— A. I think 
they pay a great deal more than they ought to as compared with other industries. 

Q. Any remedy to offer for the evil?— A. 1 have. I believe i ri taxing every article 
of property, whether it is visible or invisible, on its full cash value, and not a per- 
centage or it. 

Q. Isn't that the theory of most present systems?— A. No; I don’t think so. At 
least we find a difference up our way. 

Q. I said theory. —A.* Theory? Yes: possibly. It is supposed to be. I will give 
you an illuatration. 1 appeared a year ago before our State l)oard of ^ualization. 
There was a question of raising the taxes all around. Some of the cities imagined 
that- they were paying too much taxes, and they went to work and cut down the 
valuation of the real estate so as to reduce the total valuation and reduce the State 
tax; and the farmers, of course, objected considerably, and I was sent before the 
board. And we found the merchants i n the city coming up there to object to being 
raised, and that everybody else opposed the valuation of real estate being reduced 
all over the State, because it would naturally raise the rate of taxation and fall 
upon the farmers— naturally, too. We found among our merchants and jobbers 
men— leading representatives of their cla.ss— that came in there, who were rated 
at $1 ,000,000 and who were caiTying insurance of § ; . ’>0.000, making a statement that 
$65,000 was all that they ought to pay taxes on. It is going on now in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. They said, “If you tax us you will drive us out of this State 
and this city. ” Now, 1 have estimated that on tho different franchises and public 
utilities that are not on the books at all— banking, stocks, and a thousand and one 
other Invisihle and valuable securities— something over $200,000,000 escapes taxa- 
tion in our State, and what wo want to do is to make these values that those people 
have upon the stock boards of the conniry a basis for taxation, and to have our 
register of deeds, or whoever would be tho proper authority, put a stamp on these 
certificates of stock, showing that the tax has been paid before they wul be con- 
sidered a legal asset, if you will call it so— before they will be transferable, the 
same as, taxes on property or anything would be a lien on tho estate, whatever it 
would be— before it is transferable from one party to another. And it seems to 
me that we finally must get to a point where we must have Federal legislation, 
becauK for each State to undertake to do that would practically ruin that State 
as against another, and there must be some Federal law. 

Q. Why not a State law to raiso definite taxation?— A, It would drive people 
out of that State to other States that didn't have it. What I am getting at is that 
it must be a general law; it must cover every State. If any State escaped that, 
that would be the State to which those people would flee to do their business and 
escape the tax. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that all direct taxes have their ori^n in each and every State 
by State authority, and that no direct taxes are now levied by national authority?-— 
A. I think so; but what I was getting at was that there should be some general 
^w. some uniform law, that all the states shouid^dopt. 

Q, That might necessitate an amendment to the ConstitntiotLof the United 
States if Congress is to be empowered to regulate taxation foriSmto purposes?— 
A, Well, I did not go far enough into the deta Is of it; but the point 1 make is 
g that you want to put everyone on the same plane of equality, and not have one 
community pay about 8 per o^t on their valuations ana the other sectiont or the 
farmers pay 100 per cent 
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Q. Your idea is that in the taxation of franchises lies the aoorce of ^eat revenne 
that is not utilized for the raising of tiuras and should be?— A. Bhomd be. 

Q. You said that you had estimated that there wore $300,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in Minnesota that escapes taxation. Do you know the assessed valuation of 
taxable property in your State as equalized by the State board?— A. Well, £ could 
not call it offhand now. 

Q. Well, approximately; do you know whether it is one or five hundred mil- 
lions?— A. oh, yes; more than that. 

Q. More than which, the greater figure?— A. Yes. We raise $3,000,000 a year 
taxation for State purposes. That was a matter that was discuss^ by our board 
at that time, that it was in that neighborhood, taking off these valuations from 
the jobbers, who, for instance, as I said, there were men carrying $750,000 
insurance and only paying taxes on $05,000, and that represented very nearly the 
same ratio of all the balance of the jobbing interest. 

Q. What have you to say on the subject of the decline in prices of agricultural 

g roducts?— A. That really becomes a matter of supply and demand. We also 
ave a lot of other attendant conditions, such as gambling in these products, that 
cuts a material figure in establishing and fixing prices. 

Q. Have you anything to say on the increase ot acreage under cultivation? Has 
that anything to do with the decline in prices?— A. I don't think so, because the 
bigger the acreage is the bigger the price; the acreage does not cut any figure 
about the price. 

y . Whu t do you know of bonanza farming?— A. W ell, bonanza farming, I would 
prefer to leave to those people. Those fellows have l)een wiped out. A cyclone 
passed over the Grandy farm, and practically annihilated him. 

Q. By Senator Kyle. ) Is tliero a tendency of big farms to divide up into small 
farms?— A. No. £ think they are a detriment to the community. I believe 
bonanza farming is only profitable in this way: There is a condition existing 
among the middlemen, which probably you have had under investigation here, 
and which Congress has had under investigation— the subject of elevators. That 
grain which can be preserved intac‘t from that section of the country which is the 
homo of No. 1 Northern— where that cun be preserved intact, as £ say— and moved 
i»i bulk to export points such as Buffalo and New York, there is a premium of 
from 3 to v cents above tho natural grade, which it can be given outside points on 
account of the superiority of the. article above the grade. In that way very often 
much of the loss sustained by otlier farmers is escaped by these men because they 
can ship the cars direct. They avoid the combinations of local elevators, pressing 
down tne prices 2 or 3 cents a bushel and as much ns 7: they have had it as much 
as 7. 


Q. £t has Ijeen said here that if wheat of the (quality which you now mention 
could be gotten at Liverpool unmixed it would bring 15 cents a bushel more than 
at present?— A. £ don’t know what it would be there. £ know that these men get 
a premium of 5 cents a bushel at Buffalo* £ don’t know how much it would be 
beyond that point 

Q. £8 it possible for the farmers in your organizatiou to ship their wheat 
together?— A. Not yet. We are arriving at that point now. We are building a 
line of farmers' elevators all over the Northwest now, so that within a year or so 
we will be able to do that. This year I have promoted about 93 farmers’ ele- 
vators, and last year we had building and in operation about 143. 

Q. Is this a new movement?— A. Yes; it is the result of this agitation. £t is the 
only way to take care of matters at the local point; it is the only way to establish 
competition. 

Q. £s it a farmers’ stock company?— A. Yes; they run their own elevators sepa- 
rately and distinctly for themselves, and then the organization or society stands 
back of them and supports them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) Do the railroads mve you any facilities or any 
encouragement?— A. Yes. £ must say they are giving ns all the encouragement 
possible now, but it has been a hard and bitter fight to get them to that point, 
we have been fortunate in soouri^ the services of mr. Hill; he gives our hooses 
the right of way all over his lines in the countrv. 

Q. How about the teruduus?- A. The terminus we can not handle yet. We 
shall have to wait until we can build our own terminals. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Will Mr. Hill give you terminal facilities?— A. I think 
he will. He has not exactly said so, but he has practically intimated a prlq^ 
half a cent, which is very reasonable. £t is cheaper to pay that rate vbaii|to 
engage in the building of elevators. He has large facilities for any amount.^ . - 

Q. Half a cent what?— A. E^If a cent a bushel storage charges in tminlniiii. 

Q. (By Mr, Conger.) Which would mean keeping it separate?— A< Yes^ - 

(]. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) This is a very important subject; we would like to 
have you go into it as far as you — A. 1 don’t know how you can get arouiid 
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the question of mixing grain. Grain is sold on the markets of the world, as 1 
understand it, upon grade; that is, for export. 1 am not lully posted on that sub- 
ject, but my impre^on is that the grade which the farmer goes on. No. 1 and 
No. 2, is a far dmerent grade from what is sold in Liverpopl and the markets, 
lliere is a wide range between the two, and everytMng lies in the successful and 
prosperous condition of the elevator and grain* ban* J ling business. There is more 
money made on the g^ain after it leaves the farmers' hands, by the several different 
men through whosenands it will pass, with possibly the exception of what v’e will 
call the commission of 1 cent for disposing of it; that i.s the last of all, whether it 
is a cent or half a cent— the last of ail the fixed charges and unfixed charges. The 
manipulation by which the grain can be converted is the source of the greatest 
profit of those who arp engaged in the business; and if we could establish in some 
way a national grade, and then have our grain bought and sold at a premium or 
a discount according to that grade, I believe that the farmer would have some 
show of getting some of the profit which the value of the grain should bring him 
which now goes to the other fellow. I am not satisfied but what we could get a 
still better reduction upon freight rates. I believe that freight rates are too high, 
although we were fortunate enough in the Northwest to secure Kbout a 11 per 
cent r^uction last year voluntarily from the railroads as the result of our organ- 
ization's cooperation and work with the railroad comp, n.es; or, in other words, 
we secured from Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, a reduction whicli had to be fol- 
lowed ^ the others to meet competition. That is how e got it of the other fel- 
lows. That reduction amounted in round numbers to $1,100,000 on the Great 
Northern, and with the other roads amounted in round numbers to $1,400,000. 
We also secured through the cooperation of Mr. HiU. as I said 1 efore, a reduction 
of a cent and a half or a cent and a quarter, which all the Buffalo ele\ ato s were 
charging at one time. Mr. Hill started his prices at a half a cent, and set the 
price upon 208,000,000 bushels of grain that went through those elevators, which 
represented a reduction of $ I, .500,000. 

Q, ( By Mr. Conger. ) On elevator charges?— A. J'or elevator charges, which was 
a saving to the farmer on top of the $;i, 100,000 last year. We also secured the 
cooperation of Mr. Hill in establishing those elevators, which has been th ^ means 
of promoting such a tremendous amount of them this year and reversing he 
policy of the past; and >vith the starting of this lino tlie other lines were obliged 
to get into line and do the same thing. Some of the companies there are very 
reluctant to allow those elevators to be built, especially where they come in com- 
petition with established com lit ons or land companies along the r roads, and where 
ft is not at a competitive point we sometimes have considerable ditticu ty in 
getting sites. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do the farmers stand by you in the conflict?— A. Oh, 


y®«- 

Q* Between the land companies?— A. Oh. yes: we find no difficulty m that. 

Q. I have heard that sometimes they will not; that when it co nes to a cooper- 
ative society, they will iiatrouize the cheapest. What have you to say on that'— 
A. Our policy is that the local elevator shall pay the highest price less 2 cents or 
operating charges. Where it goes below that price the land companies w 11 offer 
say a cent aliove that; they will give I cent for haulirg the grain to the hind 
company, or keep their house closeil or open whenever the conditions are e ual. 

Q, You said that this reduction secured in the freight and elevator charges went 
to the benefit of the larm. In your opinion did the consu ner receive an / of tuat 
benefit?— A. I think so, to the extent that it is not governed by the miftiopoly of 
the business. 

O, What I am getting at is whether the reduction in those charges brouglit a 
hi^er price to th ) producer of the grain or a lower price to the consumer oi it — 
A* The producer got a higher price; h« got the price less the freight to market. 
To-dayuponthestock exchange here, theboard of trade, itisaboutTOcentsa bushel. 
Mre It up there in our section of the coun^ry where the great bulk of our - rop* 
erty is wheat— we have the wheat crop of the country, of the world for ihat ni t- 
ter— the average price that the farmer gets for his grain is in the tieighborhood of 
50 cento, notwiths.anding the price generally <iuoted is 70 cents. That 0 cents 
inc'udes all the fixed and intermediate charges, freights and handling, and every- 
thing else, which the farmer does not get. 1 find that gra n about 1 50 m les from 
market brings about 00 cento; more than 250 miies, about SI cento. At about 400 
.n^les^when that grain comes over ;00 miles -the price Is down in the neighlior- 
fi^of about 4 “) cento. Sotakethe value that is at th irarthereml of the wheat belt 
and the value at the near point and average it all up and it runs in the neighiior- 
hood of 55 cento. So that it is very misleadi g when people tallr about O-ceut 
wheat. The farmer does not get 70 cents 1 or it. He practically, on an average, 
gets 5.5 cento for it at that price; and it costs to take it to New York about 25 cento, 
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figuring by the New York quotations, which shows that it practically costs abont 
one-half what it costs to raise a bushel ot wheat to market it, to get it to New 
York, to the seaboard. 

The main purpose of our organization is to look after the interests of agriculture 
in a nonpartisan way, just like the manufacturers look alter their Interests. In 
other words. 1 am frank to say we are organizing a combination that is bigger 
than any other combination. We are organizing one trust to fight another trust. 
That is about as short a way as I can get it. The only way to resist them is to 
make a big^r one to control them. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNaER.) Is there much diversity of agricultural products in your 
section?— A. Yes; considerable. It has been found .;hat diversified farming is 
absolutely necessary in a good portion of the Northwest to make up for the loss by 
raising a crop as a crop; that is to say, it is found more profitable to convert the 
crop after it is raised into stock, to <lairying, dairy products, butter, things of that 
Mnd. than to market the crop as a crop. 

Q. Speaking of transportation charges, have they increased or decreased during 
recent years?— A. They have decreas^. 

Q. Do you think they are lower or higher than they ought to be at the present 
time?- A. 1 think they are too high yet. Still 1 have no reason to complain about 
agricultural proaucts, when I come to consider other articles of transportation, 
sucii as coal and lumber and things of that kind. 

(^. Then the tendency is downward?— A. It has not been. I think those 
particular things aro extremely high. 

Is the tendency to increase those charges?— A. No; not to increase them, but 
the condition is permanent— that is. it has continued to be at a point that was 
early established, when the country was thinly settled and business was scarce; 
the same rat( s prevail at this time that prevailed then, and I think it is an injus- 
tice. The volume of business now is probably four times as much as it was then, 
but the rates are just as great. 

Q. You apeak of having some reductions in freight charges and elevator 
charges by Mr. Hill and the Great Northern. Isn’t the tendency in general about 
the country for transportation rates to be reduced?— A. No; I don't think so. 
This was not voluntary. The association had a bill to reduce freight rates in 
general 20 per cent. 

CJ. This is a counter movement on the part of the railways?— A. Yes; this was 
given in exchange for carrying that proposition out upon the whole. Wo were 
going to make a campaign matter of it and send farmers to the legislature to 
enat t that law. 

CJ. idd you make that campaign?— A. No; on account of getting the reduction 
upon our own particular product. The others have to give that reduction, and 
that went into operation ahead of the legislature's meeting. 

Q. Have you any good-roads movement in your State?— A. Well, there is a lot 
of tala aliout making roads; it has got abont so far with us. 

Q. You have not bad any results coming from this talk?— A. No; I don’t think 
so. We have a lot of talk going on just now. We are going to have a big time 
at our State fair; that is about all it amounts to. That is most important, to make 
farming a pleasant occupation, to say the least, 

Q. !ifou think it is more important that way than as a financial proposition? — 
A. Yes. 

Upon the subject of trusts— I fed a little reluctant about going into that 

(By Senator Kyi.e.) (InteiTupting.) You are organizing a great big one 
yourself.— A. Yes— on account of its partaking more or less of a political, partisan 
character. 

Q. It is an economic question. It is contended by many economists that trusts 
should be a benefit to the American people and will be. What do you think of 
it ?— A. 1 just had a discussion here the other day with a f riend of mine, I see 
the kid-glove people are thinking of going into the manufacture of gloves, and 
will probably invade the European countries, and that they intend to do away 
with the jobber and the traveling man and the advertising department and the 
retailer, and put their gloves on sale in one store in any particular city or town 
that they choose to use as a distributing point. These men claim that they are 
only getting 10 per cent upon the value of their product in the roundabout way 
that It goes now to the consumer. They made up their mind they could dispense 
with the jobber and the retailer and the traveling men and all that sort of thing 
and get about 40 per cent for their product. 

Q. Without additional cost to the consumer?— -A. Without additional OOit to 
them. They now go to work and sav, We will reduce that to the consumer; we 
will sell it to them at 20 per cent, and we will get 20 per cent, and In that oaae ^e 
consumer is actually the beneficiary. All trusts are not as philanthropto as these 
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people are, and the point 1 wanted to make was that if this was State socialism 
the State would get the benefit of that condition, the reduction of the cost of 
manufacturing the article, while it now goes to build up the trust 1 believe that 
if State socialism should control those trusts and those combines it woiUd be a 
benefit to the whole. 

Q. And then you would get eve^ product of industry into the hands of the 
State before vou got through?— A, Where there is a combination to strangle com- 
petition let them pay as a penalty the portion of the dividends which are paid on 
watered stock, llie trusts are bringing on a state of socialism that the most 
ardent socialists never dreamed of. It is nastening rapidly ih that direction. We 
have people up iu our State— one of those ineti will appear before ypti, and he will 
tell you that there afe 350,000 traveling men, and that 10 per cent, 85,000, have 
been out of a job, and the wage list of those people have been |17,500,(X)0 a year; 
and of those who are left the rodiiction which has taken place since tiie organi^.a- 
tion of these trusts has ainountodto§17,500, 000 more, making $35,000,000 reduction 
in the wages of traveling men alone as a result of these trusts. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That is. in the United States?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who compiled these figures?— A. The president of the National Traveling 
Men's Association. He will be one of your witnesses up in Minneapolis. 

Q. Anything further on trusts?— A. As I said— I want to be frank about it— the 
only way we are going to fight trusts is with a cooperative trust. We will pre- 
vent those fellows from forming a trust by which we will be tributary to their 
demands. In other words, we will resist their attempt to throttle us by getting 
our goods away from us for less than we are entitled to. 

Q. Are you interested in existing pure-food laws?— A. Yes; all farmers are 
interested in pure-food laws. 

(^. Should they be State or Federal, in your judgment?— A. I think there should 
be a Federal law, from the very fact that our main products, all our American 
products, must stand the test of reliability in the markets of tho world; and any 
agency that will establish thoroughly tho reliability of our goods will give them a 
market value greater than if any suspicion attached to them. 

O. (By Senator Kyle.) National inspection and brand?— A. Everything should 
be branded as it goes out, because those things will eventually come back on the 
fanner. To illustrate that point, if our grain in Minnesota was removed from the 
control of the many hands through which it would pass, the grain of Minnesota 
would have in the markets of tho world a premium of 3 or 4 cents a bushel. But 
it is 80 degraded by the time it reaches tho selling point that its value is gone; it 
is degraded; it has passed out; so that the grade which the farmer must part with 
is a very different prade froin what is sold by tho middlemiin in transit. Our 
association has absoTutely passed on that. 

0. In favor of a national pure-food law and inspection law and brand?— A. Yes; 
ana branding absolutely. 

Q. What can yon say of the operation of existing Federal and State laws to pre- 
venttbe spread of diseases among domestic animals, etc?— A. All that sort of thing 
is very important; and under that head I wish to suggest that while 1 have notin 
general very much regard for theoretical farming as given by our professors and 
that class of fellows in our agricultural colleges, at the same time the line of 
e:!^riment which those institutions are bringing forth and presenting to the 
minds of practical farmers— the farm must be the final workshop that it is to be 
worked out of— are of immense advantage to agriculture as a whole^ especially 
the pests, such as grasshoppers and chinch bugs and those sort of things, which the 
average farmer can not handle. The experience of professional men along those 
lines are absolutely necessary to check the ravage.** which would some time prob- 
ably obliterate a crop, audit is absolutely necessary to sustain them, while I nave, 
as 1 said before, certain opinions about these men as practical tarniera. 

I here introduce an article in this week's issue of our paper that will give you 
some idea as to how we build our elevators; also some extracts from a pamphlet 
covering the subject. 

(The matter referred to follows.) 

[F. A. and I. U. Dept. Edited by J. C. Hanley.] 

ABTICLES OF INCORPORATION FOR COOPERATIVE FARMERS’ ELEVATORS— IMPOR- 
TANT POINTS TO BE OON8IDBREI). 

In order that a uniform and Important feature of organizing caopSrative farm- 
ers’plevators may be put into general use, I have been repeated aslmd to furnish 
file main points for publication, which are here given : 

1. iVame.— Give name and location of the enterprise, viz, Farmers* Ckxqperative 
Association of New Biohmon 1, Wis. ( or sny other station) . 
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The object of this association is to conduct a general elevator buBi< 
ness, such as baying, storing, selling, shipping, and handling grain, and buying 
and selling merchandise (if you choose). 

S. Capital s^ocilP.—The capital stock of this association vrill consist of 500 shares 
at $20 each, or $10,000. 

4* Grain grotvers* and alliarux societies.— In order to secure the support and 
services of the business agencv of the Grain Growers’ and Farmers’ Alhance asso- 
ciations, we will make all shipments through the business agency of the above- 
named societies. 

5, Stockholders.— Each stockholder must hold at least one share to l)e entitled 
to a vote. ^Shareholders shall be limited to five shares, and each stockholder shall 
We but one vote, regardless of the number of shares of stock held by him. 

(j. Speculating.— There shall be no speculating in holding grain for a rise in the 
market. Sales of receipts to be made daily. This will prevent gambling and 
loss. 

7, Selling.— When a carload of grain is in the house of a certain grade, load it 
and attach draft to bill of lading. Take same to your local banker and draw 
three-fourths of value of grain in car (which will practically be all the cash you 
will have invested, as the one-fourth will be left to pay freight, switching, weighing, 
inspection, and commission charges, balance to be returned to you when commis- 
sion man has finally disposed of car and made returns). 

a. Borrowing money,— When you borrow money, do it from your local bank if 
possible. Give your notes for the amount of money you need. Pay for your 
accommodation and let the transaction end there. Don't let the banker undertake 
to run your business for you. Keep him on the other side of your counter, as he 
keeps you on the outside of his counter. Never borrow money from a commission 
firm. It is the rock upon which all farmers and independent elevators split. 
They will offer you unlimited money to buy. This means that you will fill up 
your house with 20,000 to 30,000 bushels, and have $10,000 to $15,000 invested in 
grain. If the market goes up they always wait for it to go higher, and won’t sell. 
When it goes lower they wait for it to rise, and finally sell at a loss. This creates 
distrust and discouragement for tlie stockholders and they soon are vrilling to part 
with their stock for any price, and the commission firm “scoops in” the elevator 
as their reward for liberality in lending “all the money the elevator wanted.” 
By selling daily there will be no losses, and $1,500 to $2,000 will buy all the grain 
you can handle, by shipping daily and drawing on each car soon as loaded. This 
gives you your money to buy next day again, and so on. 

9. Commis:iion men,— Never take chances on sending your grain to any commis- 
sion firm without drawing on them as soon as car is loaded. This will insure you 
against loss from careless and irresponsible firms (there are some). 

10. Elevator manager,— Never permit your manager to speculate or gamble. 
Give him his instructions; then see that he carries them out. 

11. Sinking fund,— Provide 1 per cent of the value of the business your elevator 
does for a sinking fund. This fund will be used for buying grain and to .loan to 
your stockholders on grain deposited in elevator of, say, 00 per cent of value. This 
fund will also provide for increasing capacity of house, making repairs, and all 
unusual contingencies. 

Storing f;rain. —Stockholders should have the option of storing their grain at 
one-half the rates charged to outsiders. 

11. Pat romge,— In order to attract the patronage of all farmers, a society of 
Farmers’ Alliance or Grain GProwers’ Association should be formed out of each 
elevator association to back up and mtronize each elevator association. This 
can be done by wiping out the tees ana dues from these societies, .and let the busi- 
ness which the members of these farmers’ societies will bring to the farmers' 
elevator create the fund which th) business agency can secure from the firms ynth 
whom contracts are made, to pay in a portion of their commiss.on to the business 
agency. This will not cost either the elevator or the patrons of the elevator a 
cent, but will create a fund that can be used to build up the elevator association 
and extend the membership of the Grain Growers’ Association, 8>) that it will 
enroll every farmer in the locality who will pledge himself to haul his gram to the 
farmers’ elevator. This will build up the elevator, the grain growers’ sociew, and 
the business agency, without costing any of these interests a cent, while it will 
secure all the benefits of the business agency, of a personal representative at ter- 
minal points to look after their interests free of char^,' and secure them elevator 
sites from railroad grading, docking, weighing, and looking after cofnnii$eion 
men whom we receive complaint a^nst, and all reasonable service that can he 
obtained as such representanves, without cost. All stockholders are expCQled to 
haul their own grain to their elevator. The only exception to this rule l|Awlim 
the line elevators pay higher than their own. Give your grain to the other fellow 
while he buys at a loss. Hh: 1 to your own house when prices are even. 
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lA —Farmers' elevators are expected to pay the highest market price 

for the farmers' grain at their station. It is generally paid up to w.thin 1 to 2^ 
cents per bushel of terminal market prices, less freight. This margin is to cover 
cost of operation and the dividends to stockholders. Don't make this margin too 
great; or you will lo eyour patronage. 

The a':ove features are what nearly all of our new farmers’ elevators are adopt* 
ing, and which are giving best satisfaction where they are in operation. 


BUILDING AN ELEVATOR— POINTS TO (’ONSIDER IN BUILDING A FARME^’ ELEVATOR. 

A few items to consider by farmers in connection with the building of a farmers’ 
elevator: 

1. Ascertain if you are getting full market prices for your grain at your local 
station. This is important. 

2 . Compare prices at your station with prices at other stations where there is a 
farmers’ elevator. 

3. After finding out what advanced price you can get by establishing an elevator 
controlled by yourselves, multiply this advanc ) to the number ot bushels of grain 
marketed at such station each, year, and the amount wi 1 demonstrate whau the 
locality has lost by the absence of a farmers’ oieviitor. This item will determine 
at once whether it is profitable to build or not. 

4. If you decide that it would be profitable to build, the first thing to do is to 
call a meeting of the farmers of the locality. (We will furnish any community 
literature, posters, etc., for getting upiueetings free. We will appoint a chairman 
to call the first meeting of any one desiring to act in th s capacity.) 

5. Form a temporary organization, then get uj) a big meeting. Have it thor- 
oughly advertised and secure all the farmers tributary to your local station to come 
into your organization and subscribe stock to build your elevator. 

G. See that farmers own and control the stock. If any fanner desires to give 
np his stock for any reason, let him surrender it to the association. 

7. Allow each stockholder one vote, regardless of the amount of stock owned. 
This puts t..o small stockholder on the samo footing as the large stockholder, and 
gives ranch belter satisfaction. 

8. After subscribing be sure you pay it. 

9. Decide the size of the elevator to be built. In estimating the cost of same 
you will be safe in estimating at 15 to 17 cents per bushel capacity on houses from 
20,000 to 30,000 bushels. The larger the capacity, the less cost per bushel. The 
selection of the best up-to-date machinery will also figure in the first cost, but will 
be more satisfactory and cheapest in the end. 

10. In order to secure the best results let your contract to some reliable firm 
who makes a specialty of building elevators. This precaution saves lots of trouble 
and dissatisfaction, which generally results when local builders, without large 
experience in this line of work, attempt to experiment in building such houses, 
re(|uiring absolute accuracy and substantial foundations to prevent settling and 
derangeiment of machinery. 

11. After building your elevator be sure you jiatronize it. Some farmers* 
elevator companies make it so severe that any member found hauling grain to a 
competitor will forfeit his stock. 


RAILROAD COOPERATION IN PROVIDING SITES AND RIGHT OF WAT. 

After considerable corresiiondence and personal conference with the genera] 
officers of the railroads operating lines in the Northwest, the general business 
agent of the alliance has been successful in securing the consent of every line to 
cooperate with this office in establishing farmers’ elevators along their lines where 
they had sites on their right of way and where such houses would be built in 
accordance with the rules and requirements of the railway company, such as size, 
quality of structure, safety from fire, and other requirements of general interest, 
both to the elevator and railroad companies. 

We are pleased to announce that we have been smccessfnl in changing the set 
policy of hostility of certain railway lines towards this character of elevators, and 
while there is some opposition to the erection of fanners’ elevator%at local points, 
it may be well to inKnrm the business agent at once wherever therais a farmers’ 
•levator contemplated throughout the Northwest, so that notice of such can be 
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filed with the general office, and instractiona to the local agent can be given to 
facilitate the selection of satisfactory sites on the right of way. 

The proper way to proceed is to rile your application for site with your local 
railway ^ent, who forwards same to division superintendent, and so on to the 
proper official in charge of these matters. 

In forwarding information in reference to building elevators be sure that you 
mention whether it is a farmers' independent or line elevator. Some road's will 
permit only farmers’ elevators on their right of way. Give the following infor- 
mation: 

1. Name o^tation and State. 

2. Name derail way you desire to locate on. 

3. Name of other railways at such point. 

4. How many elevators in operation at station. 

5. How many bushels grain marketed at station. 

6. Size of elevator (capacity in bushels). 

7. State whether gasoline or steam engine will be used. . 

8. Will you run a grinding machine or wood saw in connection? 

9. Will you use grain-cleaning machinery? 

10. is the cash subscribed to build same, and what amount? 

Much valuable time will be saved if these suggestions are carried out. 

Address all communications to the general business agent, who will furnish 
general information on these subjects free to any locality desiring same. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. C. Hanley, 

General Biisiness Agents 400-^01 Baltimore Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


(The following is the written statement submitted by Mr. Hanley, mentioned in 
the first part of his testimony:) 

The Chairman and Members of the Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen: On behalf of the great society of which I have the honor of being a 
member and officer 1 desire to express profound appreciation of and confidence in 
the ability and integrity of the men composing tne Industrial Commission, and 
their full conception of the arduous labors that surround them in seeking out a 
remedy that will reconcile the many clashing interests^and give some reasonable 
solution or recommendation that can be enacted into law that will bring the 
greatest good for the greatest number, without causing an injustice to any special 
interest. 

I desire to offer to this commission the earnest and active support of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America, representing a mem- 
bership of something over 3,500,000 real and practical farmers and planters within 
the United States. 

This great society is composed of all shades of political, religious, and race opiii- 
ionsand prejudices of the most irreconcilable character, yet ml of one mind whan 
it concerns the interest of ngriculture. 

I wish to convey to your minds a couple of points which we claim will be the 
happy solution of prosperous farming ill the United States. 

I received from your honorable bi^y ,«5ome little leaflets entitled Topical Plan 
of Inquiry on the Conditions fif Labor and Capital Employed in Agriculture, 
which contain many interesting topics which should have careful and mtelligent 
consideration, but many being subjects upon which I have not the required data 
to offer, I will not attempt to touch on any except in cases whore I have some 
definite knowledge. 

I will therefore treat of such points in your leaflet ns may be of general character 
in establishing the condition that exista among the farmers to-oay in the United 
States, as learned from personal observation and contact with the farmers in my 
travels through the count^ In my capacity as general business agent and nationm 
organizer of Hie National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America. 

As to Part I, section number 8, entitled “ Tendency of agricultural labor toseek 
other employment; causes and remedies,” 1 must say that there is a decided inclina- 
tion among the younger generation to leave the farm and seek employment in the 
already overcrowded cities of the country. Of course there are numerous reasons 
given for this desire on the part of the young man raised on the farm. Chief 
among these is the natural anobition and impulse to rise in the world and achieve 
greatness and prosperity, which is deemed impossible on the farin. Another is 
the monotony and irksomeness which the occupant of the farm must naturally 
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endure, and the longing for the attractions which populous communities can fur- 
nish in the shape of sights, amusements, excitement, etc. , and which are not found 
on the farm. 

Another feature that is advanced is the drudgery and small pay on the farm in 
contrast with the wages paid in cities, where the employee can weat better clothes, 
have shorter hours of work, and all the pleasures of ti large ciiy and a better salary. 

Another great factdr is the lack of home comforts and pleasant surroundings, 
which has much to do with establishing discontent with the conditions of farm 
life. 

We find that the discontented young man or woman coming'^ab^upUy in contact 
with citif ways and associations, and freed from the restraint of i)a||pial watch- 
fulness, is often the victim of low social conditions and vice, which m the begin- 
ning of depraved lives. 

This Ipnely condition and the mental anxiety which the farmers’ wives and 
daughters endure, make them unable to bear up under this awful strain, and with- 
out anything to relieve this awful monotony they break down and contribute a 
largo percentage of the inmates of the insane asylums of the country. 

These social conditions are considered the results of unprofitable farming, and 
will not be removed or reduced so long as farming remains unprofitable. 

I will now consider a few of the items that contribute to maldiig farming unprof- 
itable, and attempt to show what unjust burdens agric iltnre must bear as com- 
pared with nearly every other interest, financial, social, atid Industrial. 

Agriculture has little or meager legislation to encourage or advance its interest. 
It pays the highest rates of taxation, and it has no means of intelligence from the 
General Government but that which is often used against the farmei s’ interests 
by speculators. He has no one to whom be can tnra to ask for advice and counsel 
when he mc'ets with depressed markets on the staple crops that his land or locality 
is capable of producing. Jle is told to diversify his frrming; he is told to raise 
horses, and he goes into this line of industry, and when in four or five years he has 
raised horses ready for the market he finds that they are not worth as much as it 
cost him to raise them, and this advice he finds as unprofitable as on his staple 
crop. He is then asked by some of those fine agriculturists, whose farming is 
mostly done on paper. Why don't you rais^ hogs? and he goes into this industry, 
and when ho has raised ho^ about ready for market he finds that hog cliolera gets 
into his herd, or the prices on hogs drops and the ^)rofit8 again disappear. Then he 
is asked why he dou't raise potatoes, and he puts in a large crop, and he finds that 
he can get only 10 cents a bushel for them, and this is a failure. He would like to 
go into dairying, and he finds that the cost is too great and the work too much for 
him with the facilities at his command; at the cost of providing shelter and doing 
the work, he is unable to bear the expense and perfonn the work. Bo the farmer 
turns from one crop to another without regard to i he natural conditions of his 
locality as to climate, soil, market, and facilities for \\ Uii-h he is adapted, and 
must depend on luck or the distress of other nation.s or oca) dies by crop failures, 
or some other dire distress, that will bring him some returns lor the, product ve- 
nessof his land. And if he finds that his land is good, and Providence has been 
^ipnntiful, and a generous harvest is on the land, then the very volume of this 
harvest assists in breaking down the price and robbing it of its value, and again 
he is obliged to see the products of his toil pass from his hand without profitable 
returns. 

We find that as the very necessities of the farmer oblige him to miarket his 
crop at a time of year when the great volnme of this grain is thrown on the 
market, he assists in breaking down the price of his own products and playing 
into the hands of the gamblers and speculators who juggle the pi ices so that they 
are generally at the lowest point when the farmers are parting with their ^ain, 
and highest in the later months of the year when the farmer has not grain for 
sale. * 

He finds himself at the mercy of greedy and unscmpnlons grain buyers who 
rob him on grades and dockage; and in nearly every direction that he turns be 
finds that be is the victim, though he is of the clasvs who are the bulwark of the 
nation, who are responsible for its glory and greatness, who produce nearly all 
wefdtb, who work hardest and longest. He denies himself the luxuries and 
manv of the necessaries of life that others may revel in luxury; he finds himself 
the hapless victim of an industry that has not provided him with any of the 
advantages that nearly every other industry enjoyirat his expense. 

I believe that you will find practical farmers that will give yon details of the 
unproductiveness of farming as an industry, based on actual |gMrience for a 
number of years, and covering every condition of farm life, as to climate, prairie, 
Voodland, dairying, stock, wheat, com, cotton, sugar, and wool-produmg sec* 

tiODS. 
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I think that we can show von that grain and cotton; the ^eat natural crops of 
the United States, are raised by the American fanner at a Toss as national crops, 
as compared with other industrial occupations. 

I will therefore direct my remarks to the subject of crops of wheat and cotton, 
and attempt to proye to you that these crops are raised at a loss as crops because 
of a lack of proper legislation, and the lack of organization and cohesive and 
intelligent action on the part of the farm^s and workmen of this great nation. 

The natural law would indicate that land should be devoted to raising that to 
which it is best adapted and produces in the greatest abundance. 

in accordance with this line of reasoning, land suitable for raising wheat should 
be devoted 1|i|^ising wheat, and should not be taken up with crops that are less 
productive.^Eands suitable for raising cotton should be confined to the raising of 
cotton. Lands suitable for raising corn and stock foods should be devoted to 
stock and dairy interests, and so on down the list. 

The real practical farm -r who tills the soil complains that he is raising crops 
each year that do not bring him any profit, and that he has the figures to prove 
that our great national crops are raised at a loss, and that he is growing poorer 
each year, and to make up the loss is obliged to practice the most rigid economy, 
and deny himself and his family tlie comiorts and many of the necessaries of life 
that his tastes as an intelligent and X)ro8perou8 American citizen should demand. 

We believe t^t wo can prove to you by practical farmers and planters that 
wheat costs 50 cents a bushel to raise, or in that neighborhood, and that cotton 
costs 6.4 cents a pound, and whatever the I'arjiier or planter gets above or below 
these points is the measure of his profit or loss. 

The prices that are usually quoted and which the public are familiar with are 
misleading, and seldom indicate the actual prices that the farmer or planter gets 
for his crop. For instance, on July 16, 1890, the market quotations were as fol- 
lows on wheat, No. 1 grade: 


September wheat: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago 

Duluth. 

New York 

Viborg, S. Dak 


Ceiit43 
per bushel. 

m 

.... 73 

m 

781 


Vilx)rg, S. Dak., is in the wheat district, and about 27.'5 miles from Minneapolis, 
and at stations farther west, say 400 miles, the price was about 45 cents; in Minne- 
sota, 150 miles from Minneapolis, it was about 60 cents, so that an average price 
that the actual farmer received for his wheat was about 55 cents on that day in 
the wheat belt of the Northwest, 

The difference between this price and the quoted prices is taken up by the fixed 
charges of marketing the crop after it leaves the farmer.s’ hands. 

Thus it will be seen that it costs about one-half of the cost of producing a bushel 
of wheat to carry it to our Atlantic seaboard after it has left the farmers’ hands. 
This cost embraces freight charges, storage, commiasion, insurance, loading and 
unloading, etc. 

It will be seen that the wheat belt is situated about midway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and U naturally so situated as to enjoy the competition that 
European or Asiatic trade would establish, and secure the advantages which could 
be obtained by transportation lines east and west establishing competitive rates 
in order to attract the movement of the crop in their respective directions. 

I believe that wheat could be moved from the wheat belt west to the Pacific 
coast for the same price that it costs to transport it to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
thus furnish a chance to out down these rates which in round numbers are now 
about 25 cents per bushel, as it is well known in railroad circles that often high 
rates are maintained in order to provide for the cost of hauling empty cars back to 
bring forward the crop, and thus rates often seem high when as a matter of fact 
they must cover the double haul or the cost of hauling the empty cars out and the 
load in, 

This new movement or ronto would become the mat equalizer of rates, and 
would build up new industries and commerce, and help to solve much of the 
inequality in rates now so apparent 

There is but one thing that will reflate and make farming profitable, and make 
it profitable for every crop raised and for every section of the country. 1 can sum 
the whole t^ing up in two words— oriental markets. Give us oriental markets or 
. more and letter markets for the products of the American farm, and the natural 
conditions of supply and demand will regulate and control every agenoy of pro* 
ducina and marketing such products, and pay a reasonable profit to everyone ooio* 
nected with the crop In its passage from producer to consumer. 
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It is wdl known that we can raise more wheat, meat, and textile fabrics than 
we can possibly use, and what we can not consume we must find a market lor 
somewhere. And the price wliich we can get for this surplus in the markets of 
the world is erenerolly the price by which we estimate or name ttie price on I lie entire 
crop, that we raise. Thus it will be seen that we raise on an a era$.'e an annual 
crop of about 500,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which we consume about 400,000.000 
at home. This leaves us with an average crop of about 100,000,000 for export each 
year. To be more accurate about this item and to show its Variation, I quote the 
figures from the office of the Secretary of Agriculture, which show our exports 
for the year of 1897 to have been 70,502,930 bushels; an(f in 1898 onr exports 
reached 148,231,361 bnshels. The value of this export crop in lifl(7 was only 
$59,920,178, while thdt of 1898 amounted to just $145,048,659, or an ^erage price 
of about 75 cents a bushel in 1897 and about 99 cents in 1808. 

It will be 8 >en that the export crop sets the price by which the whole crop is 
valued. If we have but one customer who will buy our surplus crops, he most 
naturally is anxious to pay n.) m re for it than he can p )S8ibly get it for, and will 
use every agency to m ike pr ce as low as possible; and this is the price that is 
set on the entire crop of the world, and is the measure that will establish the 
value of farm crops of the American farmer. 

Now the very necessities of the farmers c ompel them to market their grain in 
the early months of the crop year, and by the very volume of grain thus thrown on 
the market they assist the gamblers and Iw^ars.’ who are utilizing every means to 
“bear” the market at that time of year when tha bubc of the grain is passing out 
of the farmers’ hands. The farmer is the helpless victim to conditions that he 
helps to create, without any relief of a general character to save him from the con- 
ditions that compel him to part with his grain and farm products. 

We find that of the 100,000,000 bushels of grain for exjKirt, about 40.000.000 
bushels are on the Weste^ slope, and as a natural consequence must be loaded into 
ships and sent to foreign markets. 

The very instant that a vessel clears port it is re^steral on the boards of trade 

of the world; Such a ship has cleared port, loaded with grain, containing 

bushels, destined for Livoriiool or other market. 

The moment that these vessels are placed on the blackboards and marked “ to 
arrive,” they know they will arrive sometime unless they tncounter storms and 
go to the bottom of the ocean. But, barring accidents, it will arrive, ami the imr- 
chaser knows that he must take it at so ne figure, and he will drive as sharp a 
bargain as possible and bear the market to its lowest possible point. 

These ships, laden with aliout one-half of our entire export crop of wheat, have 
a long and dangerous journey, being from four to five months at sea, making the 
tr.p around Cape Horn, and crossing the equator twice on the journey. 

This immense volume of grain being “afloat ” and marked “ to arrive ” at a time 
when the bulk of the farmers are parting with their grain, contributes in no small 
d^ree to the establishment of the “low prices ” at which he is forced to part with 
his grain. 

England is our chief and practically our only customer on whom we must 
depend to tat ce our crops off our hands. Asa natural conse j uence, any agency t hat 
will create competition and give us another market for our surplus products will 
stimulate prices which competitors will establish in order to secure tiie products 
that they must have. Any advance on the price -i of such products guinea by this 
agency will go to the producer, and be at once becomes the direct l^eneficiary, 
because all the fixed charges, such as freight rates and handling char, ,es, are always 
in effect and operation, whether the crop is light or heavy, whether prices are high 
or low. Thus it will be seen how important it is that we have a market and trade 
relations with the countries of the Orient, where we would dispose of that vast 
voJnm j of grain on our western slope, which can be done in 4 to 0 weeks, and get 
this vast volume of ^ain out of the way, and not let it hang like a millstone 
around the neck of prices on our farm products at a time of year that farmers are 
markedag the bulk of their products. Why not then bend every energy of this 
great nation to establish new and friendly relations with Asiatic countries, whom 
we could induce to take a large share of our surplus products, and take it at a time 
of year that would help to stimulate prices and compel England, who is practicallj 
our only customer, to come to our Atlantic seaboard and compete for what is left 
of our surplus crop, which they must do if they wish to get it. 

It has bm computed that the increase in price to the American farmers by the 
establtthment of this market would be 15 to 30 cents per bushel o^ the export crop 
of wheat* and asithe export sets the price of the entire crop thd gi'nio the Amen- 
caq fanner would be between |75, 000,000 to $100,000,000 atmuahr^n the item of 
«wheet alone. ^ [ 

fiow oan thle..be dose How can we get the Chinese to taka onr wheat flout 
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when they are accustomed to rice and rice-made flour? In answering these ques- 
tions it must be borne in mind that we are dealing with a big proposition. Ghdy 
when we contemplate the figures can we get any intelligent idea of the immensity 
or significance of this matter. We should first consider the fact that the great 
bulk of the inhabitants of this earth lays within that country of whom we have 
such vague and erroneous ideas and impressions. The inhabitants with whom we 
wouJd have a direct and easy contact from the sea would represent a popi^tlon of 
about400, 000.000 people. If we could get them totakethe40.0()0,000bumeisof wheat 
on our western slope it would mean that all each inhabitant would receive would 
be less than half a peck, or not as much as would furnish pie crust for the wealthy 
inhabitants that country. This will be bettor illustrated by the fact that our 
70.000,000 people in the United States consume annually 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or an average of bushels per inhabitant. 

In further answering this question it must be remembered that the Chinese are 
not all poor and ignorant, as is the popular notion with most people when speak- 
ing of tne Chinese and Japanese and the people of the Orient. A large percentage 
of these people are wealthv or in moderate circumstances. The official, commercial, 
religious, and educational classes, comprise a large percentage of the people, besides 
tlie military. It would not be an insurmountable task to cater to the tastes of 
this large, intelligent, and wealthy middle class, and induce such people to accept 
a staple article of food that would be at once palatable, nutritious, and moderately 
cheap as compared with rice-made flour edibles. History has shown that where- 
ever wheat flour came into comi)etition with rice flour the wheat flour displaced 
the rice flour permanently. 

Commerce and trade, like water, flow along the route offering the least resist- 
ance, and it now becomes tho mission of our lawmakers to clear away every 
obstacle or impediment without regard to past policies or precedents, but with a 
determination to grasp the significance and importance of this question and leave 
no sentiment stand in the way of an early and successful solution of it. 

I will now consider briefly the subject of the cotton crop and show the melan- 
choly outlook for this vast and main crop of the South. Here we have a great 
crop, in round numbers 10,897,857 bales of cotton for the year 18..8, of which wo 
consumed only 8,413,581 bales. We exported the enormous amount of 7,648,699 
bales. The average price for this immense crop, as given by the Agricultnial 
Department, was 6,25 cents per pound; 6.143,866,947 pounds would be worth 
$821 ,419, 160. This price represents the price that tlie planters got for their cotton, 
plus the fixed charges of marketing it, which amount to about 3 cents a pound. 
The Agricultural Bureau gives further statistics on the cost of producing a pound 
of cotton, and places it at about 6.4 cents per pound, which would mean a net loss 
to the Southern planter or $102,857,838.04, the measure of which loss he must reckon 
either in the shape of newly accumulated debt or the necessaries of life that he 
must deny his family. 

This latter proposition is forcibly illustrated by a letter that I received from 
Col. J. P, Sossaman, national lecturer of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union, living at Charlotte, N. C., who, in speaking of the cotton ques- 
tion in that State, remarked that cotton was so cheap and plenty that the planter8*<^ 
houses were full of it; so much so that the people were going naked for the want 
of something to wear. As cotton was so cheap that the planters measured their 
loss by the amount of cotton they hud on hand, the more they had the greater their 
WM. Cotton, said he, was begging for sale at 4^ cents a pound, which must be 
taken out in store trade. Commenting on the shoe industry, he said that there 
were so many shoes in the factories that the people were going barefoot, while 
the shoemakers were nearly all looking for a job. 

This dismal but accurate picture of the conditions of the cotton planters in the 
South is one that should arrest the attention of our lawmakers and secure their 
tinited efforts to relieve these conditions by the passage of such laws 
if restoring prosperity to the industry of cotton raising. The cotton 
inanstry is even more subject to a long continued disastrous condition than the 
wheat crop, on account of the fact that we consume only about one-third of our 
annual crop of cotton, and must rely on our export trade to take the enormous 
* ,648,690 bales out of a total of 10,897, w7 Mes, of an average net weight 
pi 483 pounds to the bale. This condition of the cotton crop was the cause of the 
Low prices which the planters received, and it at once calls attention to theahsoluto 
peoessity of extending and establishing oar foreign markets and securing new mis* 
tomers for this staple article of a^cultnre before the present condition ruins tim 
cotton industry of this nation. The oonffition to-day reveals the fact thAb ilie 
more cotton that a planter raises the meater his loss. 

For the purpose of i^j^aome adequate idea of the enormous wealth 
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from the soil bv the industry of agricultare, and to ^re some idea of the nature 
and extent of the interest that is spealdng. 1 will give an estimate of different 
crops and their valuations as taken from the latest statistics of the Agrlcnltiiral 
Department. I give them in the order of their value. 


Kind of crop. 

Quantity. 

Value of 
same. 

Wheat do 

Cotton -pounds. . 

Potatoes bushels.. 

Barley do.... 

Tobacco pounds. . 

1,824,184,660 

675,148,705 

5,142,866,047 

780,906,643 

66,376,920 

102,806,338 

1 65,7i«,257 

25,657,522 

$552,028,428 

392,770,820 

321^19,160 

186,405,364 

898,060,647 

79,574,772 

23,U64,a59 

11,875,350 

‘25,000,000 

31,997,010,407 

Farm animals 


Total value 




, 3,987,203,807 




^ Estimated. » Total value. 


This stupendous wealth is produced by a majority of the inhabitants of this 
nation, representing about 3 ^,000,0{)0 people. This vast multitude represents the 
farming industry only. Why our lawmakers turn a deaf ear to this vast multitude 
and these valuable interests is a wonder that I can not fathom. I have asked, Is 
it because they were not as good and patriotic citizens as the balance of our popu- 
lation? And I can find answer to this question in the following statistics of each 
1,000 men of the Union Army in the civil war: 


Agriculture . 
llechanics ... 

Laborers 

Merchants. . . 
Editors 


Men. 

487 

254 

141 

85 


Printers 

Lumbermen, miners, ami railroad men . . 42 

Bankers, lawyers, doctors, and ministers . 16 


Total 


l,U0U 


The above table reveals the fact that agriculture contributes the bulk of patriot- 
ism to defend the nation in the hour of its peril, but in strange contrast is the 
representation it is given. We can gain a valuable lesson from the disregard in 
which the vocation of agriculture is held when it comes to giving it representa- 
tion in our national legislature. 

1 can not do better than to quote from the address of Col. B. F. Clayton, presi- 
dent of the Farmers* Congress, at a recent convention held in this city. He said: 
“A biomphical sketch of a recent Congress, as furnished by its members, dis- 
closes the fact that out of a membership of 444 in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives the farming^leraent, representing a majority of all the people, have 
only 85 members in the House and 1 in the Senate. The chairman of the ^nate 
Agricultural Committee records himself as a lawyer. The only farmer on the 
committee is at the tail end. Ten of the Id members of the House Agricultural 
Committee, including the chairman, are lasers. The only chairmanship held 
by a farmer is on the Committee on Ventilation and Accoustics. ” 

This mves an eloquent but humiliating picture of the manner in which the 
cause of agriculture is represented in the halls of our national legislature. 

This glaring and monstrous neglect of the interests of agricnlture has caused 
deep and permanent convictions in the minds of farmers all over the nation. They 
have at last awakened to the fact that if their industry is to receive any prompt 
or permanent measure of relief from the General Government they must w rep- 
resented by men of their own calling, farmers, or those in whom they have the 
greatest confidence on account of previous efforts to secure legislation in the 
interest of agriculture. And here let me remark that the action and attitude of 
every member on matters in our national legislature are subject to the closest 
scrutiny of this fraternity, and such action will determine the future attitude of 
the farmers through thwr reflective societies, whether it will be opposition or 
support It is the policy of this society henceforth to use all its efforts to secure 
the nomination of farmers from agricnltnral communities on all political party 
tickets, and then allow its members to vote the ticket of their political chdoe, 
being thus assured that a representative of the interests of ag^ctuture will be 
elecM, no matter which party wins. Onl^ cases where representatives of other 
interests or vocations, being identified with our interests, will be considered, 
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and wh^re any national Representatives have shown hostility or neglect to or 
dodge measnres considered of interest to agpricnlture, their action and attitude 
will be taken up through the agency of the iTational Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union in every district in the nation, and the voters of such district will be 
given an opportunity to reward or rebuke the action of their representatives, with 
which they will become acquainted, through the medium of intelligence that this 
society will furnish its members by the distribution of literature covering the acts 
of such representatives in Congress or State legislatures, presenting the facts in 
a nonpartisan manner. Our society has become finnly convinced that these 
matters are more of a national than a partisan political character. Thus, we can 
reasonably expect the active and earnest support of each national or State legis- 
lator when a measure is presented for his consideration as a great national move- 
ment, bereft of any partisan advantage. 

In justice to many of our Senators aud Congressmen, irrespective of political 
party, whom I have interviewed on this subject. I have yet to find one who has 
objected to the mission or policy of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union when it became known that it was a noimartisan society, devoted entirely 
to the advancement of agricultural interests. Farmers all over this nation will 
watch with a jealous eye the attitude of their representatives on matters pertain- 
ing to the cause of agriculture, and those who antagonize these measures will be 
most sure to invite and secure the united hostility and opposition of the fanners 
and workmen of their districts, while those who will show a fr.endly interest in 
these matters will receive the hearty approbation and support of our association, 
irrespective of what political party such ( -ongressman or Senator l)elongs to. 

The same line of reasoning and argument given to the two great staple Ameri- 
can crops— wheat and cotton— would apply with equal force to the numerous other 
crops. The following table will show the articles exported in 1898 from the 
American farm, in their order of quantity and valuation; 


Cotton pounds. . 

Wheat bushels. . 

(’oru do 

Wheat hour barrels.. 

Bacon pounds.. 

Lard do.... 

Cattle head.. 

Fresh beef pounds. . 

Tobacco leaf ...do 

Cats busheis.. 

Hams 1 pounds. . 

Oil cake aud meal do 

Cotton seed oil Kallons 

Fruit. 




pleo, the oil pounds. 

Horses .. ..head. 

Cheese do. 

Butter do... 

Beef, canned do... 

Tallow ...do... 

Glucose do.... 

Hops do..., 

Beef, salted do..., 

Grease, soap . 

Clover seed pimnds. 

Sausage skins 

Corn meal barrels. 

Oat meal pounds., 

Distilled sphits gallons . . 

Starch .pounds.. 

Bran and mill feed tons. . 

Mkoep head.. 

Hay----; tons.. 

I^rd subetltutM pounds. . 

fi^ns and pease bnehels. . 

Molasses uid sirup gallons . . 

Hides and skins pounds. . 


Quantity. 


3,850,264,295 
148,231,261 
206,744.030 
15,340,943 
0*50,108,933 
700,344,045 
439,225 
274,768,074 
252,258,002 
60, 130,288 
200,185.861 
1,356,186,702 
40,280,764 


15,541,576 

132,579,277 

51,160 

11.386.077 

68.183.078 
53,167,280 
25,600,025 
37,700,670 
81,744,800 
106,864,606 
17,161,600 
44,314,740 


81,155,881 


827,651 
85,500,860 
2. 582, ns 
72,806,813 
01,180 
199,600 
81,827 
21,348,028 
854,284 
11,801,870 
11,686,078 


Value. 


$280,442,216 

145,648.050 

74,196,860 

60,268,718 

46,880,018 

89,710,672 

87,827,600 

22,966,556 

21,924,887 

20,622,014 

18,037,626 

12,0111,820 

10,137,619 

8,851,878 

8,825,760 

7,804,413 

6,176,560 

6,542,040 

4,906,061 

4,509,324 

8.864,766 

8,279,067 

8,141,658 

£.8n,889 

2,642,779 

2,868,467 

1,964.666 

1,892,806 

1,821,610 

1.766.078 
1,757,076 
1,651,128 

i,8n.549 

1,820,866 

1,218.886 

1,161,278 

1,061,020 

1.015.078 


By proper and intelligent business eutexprise we could expand our markets 
and for each article find a most extensive ana highly profitable market in this vast 
Oriental country. For the farm products which we could dispose of in the Orient 
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we would take in exchange large amounts of coffee, sugar, hides and skins, silk, 
vegetable fibers, wool, fruits, tea, tobacco, Wines, rice, cocoa, indigo, spices, etc. 

6y systematic and intelligent display of the exchanges which we can make with 
those countries, and the proper showing to such countries that it wbuld be to their 
advantage to reciprocate with us in the exchange of their products, we would 
before long break down the barriers of national prejudice and ignorance for which 
the inhabitants of the Edst are noted. With this object in view it should be one 
of the first duties of this nation, after treaties favorable to this nation have l}een 
secured, to establish and maintain p ^rmanent exhibits of all the natural and manu- 
factured products of this nation in every largo city in the countries from whom we 
can obtain concessions, and make such displays with the view of catering to the 
notions and prejudices of the citizens of such coun:ries. 

We should maintain permanent and conspicuous space in the native newspapers 
and magazines of these countries, and present with all the skill of Yankee enter- 
prise the merits of our goods in their native language; have our representatives 
in char^ of these n.ational exhibits learn the language of the country, and keep 
these exhibitions open daily, and have them in such pr(minent places aiid so attrac- 
tively conducted that they will invite general inspection from the inhabitants, and 
use every means to educate the people in the nature and charac ter of our goods, 
with their uses and prices, and iK)pnlarize our goods and products with the natives. 

We shouM learn to cater to their ways of doing b isiness, their customs, their 
mode of giving credit, the manner that they desire to have goods shipped to them, 
the sort of packages they are used to shiiiping goods in, anti in fact in every way 
seek to please the notions and tastes of our customers. 

Congress should make liberal appropriations to establish and maintain these 
national exhibits, and publish frequent articles in the native press ami magazines, 
giving the nature and characteristics of our goods, with full and complete informa- 
tion covering every range of inquiry. We will find that we are far behind in the 

E rocession on these matters. Already England, Germany, France. Russia, and Italy 
ave these matters well under way, and are most liber.'l in the expenditure of 
money in this sort of advertising, and have, as a result of this enterprise, secured 
a strong foothold in China and adjoining countries. 

Never was a nation situated so favorably as, the United States to-day before the 
nations of the world. We are at pt'ace with every nation on earth, except a few 
nnforttinate people who mistake our intentions an<l have brought on a cruel war. 

This is the opportunity of the United States; the conditions are so favorable 
that all it requires is a bold and determined stand on our part, and the battle is 
ours. Let us say to the nations of the world that, pursuing the poliisy of our 
nation since its foundation, we are the friend of t he weak and struggling nation, 
and we will not permit might to rule against right. The 4 great powers to-day 
in China are seeking to carve that unhappy country up into jirovinces and spheres 
controlled by maranding nations, who are glaring and snarling at each other with 
jealons fears that one rival may seemre an advantage over the other. The very 
condition of these great nations makes ns strong ami fortifies our policy and posi- 
tion on the Eastern question. We have but to say ** H mds off.’’ and these nations, 
with whom we have the most friendly relations, are willing to obey, repneing in 
the satisfaction that their hated rival must also retire Irom its sphere of influence. 
What would this mean for the United States? It would mean t hat we would earn 
the lasting gratitude of the Chinese nation and secure all the a Ivantages of a 
favored nation in the shape of commerce and trade. This is what we wanW that 
is what we must have if we expect to grow and expand as we have been. This is 
the question which will challenge the attention of our best statesmen, and provide 
the opportnnity to take a tremendous stride in advance, and secure for this nation 
the good will of China and its vast population, and remove many of the obstacles 
that now lie in the way of securing this great innltitude as customers for our 
vastly increasing products, which must find a market or we will become a panpe * 
nation. The downfall of onr country will date from the hour that we fail to make 
the occupation of the fanner and laborer profitable in this nation . W e have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by following this well-established policy of this 
nation, and by applying sagacity and enterprise to the successful operation of this 
great, profitable bnsiness. 

We now come to the next great proposition, which is second only to the inter- 
est of agricnltnre, and in a measure its twin sister, as on it must we rely for the 
carrying ont of &e details in the snocessfnl operation of onr foreign markets 
after thw have been seemed. ^ 

This phase of the question deals with the interests of labor as welUos a^cnl- 
tnre, and affects both ends of onr organization, represented in agricultnre by the 
National Farmers’ Allhmce, and in labor by the Industrial Union end of onr or* 
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Mnization. This or^^anization re^reBents labor, both or^nized and unorganized. 
We will consider briefly the subject of ** American ships a necessary factor to 
establish and maintain our foreign markets.” 

It is a sad and humiliating spectacle for a great nation like the United States to 
be compelled to permit foreign ships to come to its doors, load up its products for 
export, and bear them away to foreign markets. Many nations boast of their 
greatness because of their commerce on the seas. Why can not the United States 
also be rated as a maritine power? Is it because we are too weak to engage in this 
line of trade? Is it because we have not the capital necessary to build a fleet of 
ships? Is it because we have no products to carry w hen they are built? Is it be* 
cause we lack enterprise and patriotism? Is it because w^e have no idle workmen 
to employ in such enterprises? Is it because the American sailor is afraid of the 
sea? To all of these questions I can answer emphatically, no. 

But like with all great nations, often the most important matters are lost sight 
of in the mad scramble for development and wealth, and because of a lack of such 
organization as would give dignity and influence to any demand coming from 
sources of recognized character and st anding. ‘ * What is everyone’s business is no 
one’s business” is a true saying, and here it is exemplified witn full force. 

This nation has recently shown that it has some claim for recognition as a power 
on the seas. Its splendid victories in the recent war have been a source of pride 
and exultant joy to ourselves and a revelation to jealous nations who never con- 
sidered the Yankee of any colisequenco on sea. 

One of the first requirements of this nation is the establishment of the merchant 
marine to such size and character as befits tlie dignity of this nation as one of 
the leading powers of the world. As it is now we have nothing worthy of the 
name of American ships. It is our first duty as citizens, from the standpoint of 
patriotism, to see that American ships be built. Whatever obstacles are in the 
way of achieving this object should command our earnest and practical efforts to 
remove, and to apply such remedies as wdll insure the speeay and permanent 
estoblishaient of our merchant marine. 

It is the duty of every patriotic citizen of this nation to speak out and demand 
that our shipping should be restored to the sea, and restored as quickly as possible, 
it will be seen what advantages this will give this nation and its citizens. It will 
at once ^ilace at the disposal of the nation in time of war a fleet of vessels second 
only in importance to our Navy in the succe.s8ful operations of a great war. It 
may not be always our good fortun ) to engage with a weak and disabled nation 
like in the war just closed. The building of our merchant ships, while being a 
great resource for the nation in time of war, offers at once the most profitable and 
important industry in this nation left undeveloi>ed. New markets can be found 
and extended that will absorb the products of the farm and the manufactured 
products of labor. It w ill create a new industry in the United btates— shipbuild- 
ing— and a new ocenpatiou— that of the American sailor. The establishment of 
this new industry will create new demands for labor, and will multiply the indus- 
trie.s of the forest, mine, and workshop to make and fashion the materials neces- 
sary to build a modem ship, and then to man the same with American sailors, 
mechanics, and officers in steady and profitable employment. Then wo can earn a 
portion of the $200,000,000 which we pay annually to the owners of foreign vessels 
to carry our people and pr oducts to and fro. With this enterprise thoroughly 
established and equipped it would take, by a conservative estimate. 500,000 men 
from the ranks of idle labor, who would each earn on an average $(50 per month, 
giving us a grand total of increased wages of $;16(),000,000 annual y. It will fur- 
nish a permanent investment to capitilists of about $100,000,000 that will be turn- 
ing out new vessels annually, and repairing old ones to cover the seas, andeveutually 
carry all our own products, and enter the field of foreign commerce, and earn 
dividends for their owners, and bring va.st incomes to this nation that now go to 
build up foreign nations through their commerce. 

Owing to the generous treatment that foreign nations give their shipping and^ 
commerce, we are at an immense disadvantage if we do not receive Government 
aid in starting this enterprise for the first 10 or 20 years, in the shape of bounties, 
or at least as long as we would have to compete with other nations who would 
continue the present policy of subsidizing their commerce. 

Let us consider for a moment what we could accomplish with an apparent small 
outlay in this matter. We could clip from the river and harbors appropriation 
and nom the public bnildings appropriations for many and useless and 
reckless expenditures of money, and save say $25,000,000, which we could use 
annually for the purpose of establishing and maintaining onr American ships and;' 
its commerce, and never miss it. Say that we would pay $2 per ton for ail agvi^ 
cultural and mineral products; let us say that this fund would encotnage enou^h^ 
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new ibipa to give ub a fleet of veesels, two of which we could have leaving our 
western ports daily with 10,000 tons capacity each, which would he 20,000 tons of 
freight daily. We would have shipped abroad in 800 days 6,000,000 tons. At $2 
per ton that would only be $12,000,000, and leave $18,000,000 ^o establish and 
maintain a great national exhibit in the oriental countries, which would contribute 
in no small measure to the increased orders that our new-found customers would 
give for our products. 

When we contemplate for a moment that our national legislative appropriations 
reach the enormous figure of $1,000,000,000 in one year, this sum must ap^ar very 
insimificant. It would give the proper encouragement to timi^l capitalists, who 
would be obliged to invest immense sums in plants that would be capable of 
engaging in this giganifc enterprise. And it is but fair, when we consider the 
generous protection that nearly every kind of manufacturing industry has received 
from our Government in the shape of tariffs and protection for many years. We 
find those enterprises now gigantic affairs, having grown to their present stature 
through the liberality of our Government in aiding those enterprises. 

Subsidizing our merchant marine would be practically granting an export 
bounty on the agricultural and mineral products of the nation. It will be found 
that the most hostile competition will be inaugurated by the ships of other nations, 
to hold the trade that they have already secured and extend their interest. Rates 
that have been practically prohibitory will be readjusted as a consequence of the 
fierceness of this competition. Thus we will find that this new policy will be the 
great adjuster of rates on the Pacific Ocean. And it will permit the enterprise 
to successfully compete with those nations through these subsidies, which under 
any other condition would drive our ships from the seas. 

It will thus be seen that the producers of the products enjoying this bounty will 
in the end be the beneficiaries, as it will assist to remove the obstacles that now 
practically keep his goods opt of the very market that ho desires most to enter. 
As every cent reduction which these goods can secure in getting to the markets 
of the world is just so much in their favor, it will give them an advantage over 
the same goods of other nations to the extent of this reduction of cost to carry to 
market. 

Now let us glance for a moment at what a fleet of vessels we would require, and 
see the vast outlay that must be made before there would be any income from this 
investment. Let us suppose that it would take these 2 ships 8 weeks or 50 days to 
make a round trip. It would require a fleet of Ibi ships to keep up this regular 
time sailing schedule of 2 ships a day, including time of loading atul unloading. 
A vessel of 10,000 tons capacity, built on the latest and most improved style, would 
cost at least $1,000,000, and for the 112 vessels the cost would h.^ the enormons 
amount of $113,000,000, without saying anything of the investment in the plant, 
and all the preliminary expense that would be necessary to establish and maintain 
a vast enterprise like this. 

With this small outlay we can establish this mgantic enterprise and establish 
speedy communication with daily regularity and on an in^mense scale. . It would 
be a most potent factor in attracting the trade of the Orient, because of its definite 
and speedy character, as it is well known in commercial enterprises that time is 
money. 

With this condition we would be able to di8j)ense with the services of foreign 
ships in caning our produce, who are often hostile to the introduction of our 
goods in foreign markets, as they may come in comi)etition with the products of 
Qieir countries. This it will he seen is most necessary, f rom a glance at the advance 
of freight rates. It w’as only a few years ago that we first commenced to trade 
with Japan, and only recently with China, and the first shipments of flour made 
were taken at $2.50 per ton. As time went on and the demand became greater 
the freight was raised from $2.50 to $8 and $4, and lately it raised as high as $6 a 
ton, which would he considered practically prohibitory rates. But I understand 
that at even these enormously high rates one-half of the flour offered for shipment 
has to be refused on account of no vessels being built to take care of this qnickly 
increasing trade in the Orient. I understand that 100,000 bales of cotton were 
refused for the same reason, that there were no shipping facilities; also 50,000 tons 
of steel rails were refused for the same reason. I also understand that all the 
available shipping capacity was contracted for in the early spring months up to 
the middle of Ao^t. 

It will be readily seen that the establishment of those vessels would soon estab- 
lish competition on the Pacific trade that would reduce those enormous freight 
rates and rem<>ve what is now practically a prohibitory tariff on our staple articles 
of production and mannfactnre. 

In considering this proposition it must be home in mind that we do not con- 
template invadmg the Atlantic commerce, as it would be useless to try in that 
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already well-equipped commercial field. We have only a small market in that 
direction, and have practically all that we can get, so there is no use in wasting any 
energy in trying tc secure that which we have already. Let us continue on good 
terms with all our customers in Europe, but let us bend everv energy in securing 
the trade of the Pacific, which is anyone’s yet; let our Yankee enterprise assert 
itself and secure our share of that vast trade now opening up to the world. 


Chicago, III., August 12 ^ 1899^. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN HUL, JE., 

Oommission Merchant, Chicago, III. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, III., August 12, 
1890, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. John Hill, jr. , was sworn as a witness and 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name.— A. John Hill, jr. 

Q. And your place of residence?— A. 1760 West one hundred and seventh 
street, Chicago. 

Q. Occupation?— A. Commission merchant. 

CJ. How long have you been engaged in the business of commission merchant?— 
A. 1 have been engaged in the grain business since 1876. I was out of the grain 
business from 1897— about two years— during 1807 and 1898. 1 was connected, 
however, with the board of trade during all that time and interested, but 1 was 
not directly in the grain business until the spring of this year. 

(J. Are you in the general couimission business?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you may make your statement in your own way without interro^tories, 
so far as possible, and introduce such exhibits at the proper places as you desire.— 
A. 1 wish to call the attention of the committee in the first place to the fact that 
Chicago is the greatest grain market of the world. For last year the receipts of 
grain were 320.000,000 bushels. Wheat represents about 9^ per cent of the total 
crop of grain in this country. One of the most important features of the hand- 
ling of grain in Chicago is its storage; and it being at the end of the railway lines 
and the beginning of water navigation, it has become necessary to establish large 
and numerous elevators here. These elevators were first built in the 50’s; ^sibly 
as early as 1818 there was an elevator in Chicago. As the Western roads brought 
grain to ( 'hicago and as the grain business increased they all, or nearly all, built 
railway (devators, or built elevators as terminal depots for their grain. In 1870 
the State of Illinois found it nec:essary to control the handling of the elevators, 
owing to the fact that there had been soiiie proceedings that were detrimental to 
the grain interests of the State, and at the constitutional convention of that year 
an article of the constitution, which was adopted in either 1870 or 1871, was 
devoted entirely to instructions to the legislature in regard to making laws concern- 
ing the inspection and storage of grain, which laws, it was stated in the article, 
should be construed liberally in the interest of producers and shipwrs. During 
the period from 1871 until 1887. there was very little if any difficulty in the 
manner in which the grain was handled in these elevators. The public used them 
entirely. They were recognized as the terminal freight depots for grain received 
from the various roads in Chicago, and were so treated. They were handled Iw 
disinterested parties engaged Solely in the warehouse business, and the indeTOnd- 
ent shippers and receivers of grain in Chicago and at outside points owned and 
controlled the grain that was stored in these houses. The rate of storage was 
fixed at the beginning of each year as provided by law. It was a published rate 
and the same to all persons. Following the enactment of the interstate-com- 
merce law, the elevators during the next 3 or 4 years passed out of the hands 
of the people who had deyoted their entire time to the warehouse busineai 
and pas^ into the hands of people who immediately embarked in the gain 
business in addition to doing a warehouse business. As this state of amsdrs 
progressed it gradually drove the public out of the public wareliouses, so that 
they could not handle the grain in tfie houses in competition with the people who 
operated the houses for the railroads, as the storage charge which the public had 
to pay made it impossible lor them to compete with the ojierator of the public 
warehouse, who, if he paid any storage at all, paid it to himself. The entire 
method of handling grain in the elevators changed between the years 1887 and 1892. 
It became necessary during the investigation of these matters for us to examine 
the recorder’s books of Cook County as to the stockholders, etc., in thevaiiona 
elevator concerns. I wish to introduce here os part of the record, and to show 
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that the railroads were to a greater or less extent, either directly or through their 
officers, interested in the elevators, a copy of the records of Cook County relating 
to the incorporation of these companies. 

The following is a copy of the list of the stockholders of the Central Elevator 
Company, the terminal elevators of the Illinois Central Railroad. This list of 
stoclmolders contains the name of almost every officer of that road, including one 
party who was president and one who has since been president: 

[Central Elevator Company, Records No. 21, p. 323. Incorporated in Illinois, December 13, 1886, 
for 99 years. Capital stock, $100,fti0— 1,0(X) shares, |l()Ooaoh. 


J. C. Clarke 

John Dunn 

A.G. Hackstall'. 
S.Pish 


E.T. Jeffrey 

J.C. Welling 

Henry Do Wolf . 
C. A. Beck 


Total 


Original stockholders. 


Shares. 

Value. 

1.50 

$15,000 

100 

10,000 

100 

10,000 

150 

15,000 

150 

16,000 

150 

16,000 

100 

10,000 

100 

10,000 


$100,000 


Object of company, to carry on the business of a grain warehouHo and the storage and hand- 
ling of grain, seeds, and other like products. 


The Witness. The next is the Cliicago Elevator Company. It operated 2 ele- 
vators here, and that company is still in existence with Rnsvsell Sage as president, 
and one of the prominent stockholders on the list is Jay Gould. The elevators 
operated by this company were the Wabash Company, the terminal elevator of 
tne Wabash road, and the terminal elevator of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
road, the Indiana elevator. 

(The following is a copy of the records as to the Chicago Elevator Company:) 


[Chicago Elevator Company, Re<’ord8 No. 26, Incorporated in Illinois May 25>, 1H88, for 99 

years. Capital stock 5,000 shares, iJlOO each.] 


Original Huljscriljer.'*. 

Shares. 

Value. 


m 

500 

250 

250 

250 

i;«76 

875 

250 

250 

$50,000 

50,(XJU 

25,000 

26,(X10 

25,000 

187.600 

87,500 

m,m 

25,000 

John Hurd 

C. B. Cummings 

8. C. Reynold^ 

Russell &age 

Sage & Hurd (trustees) 

A. X. Hopkins 

Edgar T. Welles - 

Jay Gould 

Total ..." 

5,0(N) 

500,000 



Object of company, to rmreive and handle grain in warehouses and elevators constructed or 
acquired for that purpose, and the transaction of a general storage and warehousing business. 


The Witness, The next is the record of the corporation known as the Armour 
Elevator Company, of which P. D. Armour is the most prominent stockholder; and 
he is also one of tlie directors of the Bt. Paul road. This elevator concern , at present 
capitalized for $100,000, now controls all the public storage on the St. Paul and 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads. The elevators on the St. Paul road 
were built by the Armour Elevator Company; but the elevators on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road, having a capacity of between six and seven million 
bnshels, were leased by the Armour Elevator Company from the Chicago, Bur- 
Hngton and Quincy Railroad. Of the Chicago. Burlington and Quincy elevators, 
all have been reduced from public to private warenouses and are used entirely, 
with the exception of one boose of 800,000 bushels, for the private use of Armour 
&Co. In other wordi^ the public have now 800,000 bushels of room on the Chi- 
ca^, Burlington and Quincy road where formerly they bad between six and seven 
wlion bn^els room. 
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(The following is the record;) 

[Armour Elevator Company, Records No. 25, p. 260. Incorporated In Illinois March 14, 1888, for 
99 years. Capital stock flOO, 000—1,000 snares, 1100 each. ] 


Original subacribers. 

Shares. 

Value. 


490 

500 

10 

1,000 

$49,000 

60,090 

1,090 

100,000 

jonaChan O. Armour 

D.L.Soymour ... 

Total 



Object of company, to carry on the business of warehousing and handling grain, seeds, and 
like products in the city of Chicago, 111,, and elsewhere, and to deal in such grain, seeds, and 
like products In connection with such warehouse business. 

The Witness. The next is the record of the incorporation of the Santa Fe Ele- 
vator and Dock Company, of which Charles Connselman apparently was the moving 
spirit, and which was the first of the great elevator systems to lo passed over into 
the hands of the grain dealers. I wish to state that the Illinois Central Railroad 
owns its terminal elevators and leases them at present to Carrington. Hannah & 
Co. , who are the owners of stock in the Central Elevator Company. Carrington, 
Hannah & Co. are a grain-shipping firm, and control all of the grain that comes 
in and out of these public houses. Recently they have taken one of the Illinois 
Central elevators and made it a private warehouse; .so that, they do their private 
business through it, and the public are barred out. The Santa Fo elevator is at 
present under lease to a corporation known as the Richardson Company in Chicago. 
It is no longer a public house, being used for the private business of the Richard- 
son Company. 

(The following is the record:} 


[Sauta Fe Elevator and Doiik Company, Retsorda No. 22, p. TdS. Incorporated in Illinois July 7, 
1887, for 99 years. Capital $2,000, f)00— 20, (XKI shares, $100 each. Capital stock reduced to 

$4(X), 000 April 27 1888.1 


Original Htoiikholders. 

1 Shares. 

Value. 

John B. Cohrs 

r 

1 1 

i 1 

9,998 

9,997 

$100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

909,800 

999,700 

Charles ( Viunsolman 

S. A. Kent 

(!!. R. Ciiinmlngfl 

J J. P. Odell i 

P. A. McEwaii 

Amlclto Iloyos 

Total 

i 20,000 j|2,000,000 

i 


Object of company, to ere<!t, build, and purchase, ojperate, lease, and demise elevators and 
warehouses, and to construct, laiild, purchase, maintain, oiierate, lease, and demise docks. 


The W ITNESS. The Rock Island elevators, being the terminal elevators of the 
Chicago, Rock Island an<l Pacific road, passed into the hands of Charles Counsel- 
man, and at present one of them is being used as a private house, while the other is 
a public house. The proprietors of these public warehouses are the most extensive 
dealers in grain on the roads of whicli these houses are the terminal depots, and own 
to a great extent all the grain that is stored in these houses. The public can not 
successfully handle grain against tiiem, as the charge for storage which the public 
has to pay bars them as competitors of the elevator people, who pay storage to 
themselves. The effect has been that grain coming to Chicago on any line of road 
where these conditions exist, grain that inspected of a grade that would of neces- 
sity go to elevators, found but one buyer, the elevator proprietor, as he alone 
would buy the grain that went into that house. It was in evidence in 1896, when 
the matter was tried before Judge Tuley, that the elevator proprietors at that 
time owned 75 per cent of all the wain in the elevators in Chicago); and I wish to 
introduce part of the decision of «fudge Tuley, and also part of tue decision of the 
supreme court affirming Judge Tnlev, as they contain many valuable statements 
in regard to the conditions nnder that system here at the time, and in regard to 
the practical monopoly of it. 
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(Th« parti of th« dioiiiong rifirnd to follow:) 

In the circuit court of Cook County. 

People ex rel. attorney-general v. Central Elevator Company. 

INFORMATION FOR INJUNCTION. 

Tuley, C. J.: 

It is unnecessary to review the voluminous pleadings in this case. It is sufficient 
to state that this is an information filed by the attorney-general against the defend- 
ant corporation, licensed under the State law of 1871 to carry on the business of a 
CTain warehouse of Class A under said statute, seeking to enjoin the defendant 
from buying, storing, and mixing its own grain with that of others stored in its 
public warehouses, or, in other words, from dealing in grain and mixing the same 
with that of its customers. 

The defendant company substantially admits that it has for a considerable time 
dealt in grain and stored and mixed grain bought by it in its public warehouses, 
and alleges that it is advised by counsel that it could lawfully do so. This is one 
of nine suits brought by the attorney-general against certain corporations, firms, 
and individuals, owning or operating the 29 public warehouses in the city of 
Chicago. The defendants in these suits are all licensed as public warehousemen, 
and although some of the licenses include the privilege of dealing in grain, the 
issue in all the cases is practically the same, as the license could confer no right 
to deal In grain unless the law under which it issued would justify such dealing. 

This litigation involves the construction of the statute of 1871 concerning ware- 
houses and the rights of public warehousemen under s:iid at^t to deal in grain and . 
mix the same with that of their customers, stored in such public*, warehouses. 

##****# 

The evidence as to the warehousemen of Chicago so dealing in grain prior to 
1872 is confined to the dealings of a very few of such warehousemen, and much 
of the evidence is confiicting. 

*#***## 
While the evidence, as stated, fails to diow any long-continued, well-known and 
uniform custom for warehousemen to deal in grain, such as would incorporate 
such custom into the constitution of 1870 and the law of 1871 and make it prac- 
tically a part thereof, it must be admitted that the constitutional debates show 
that it was alleged in convention that the warehousemen in the country did deal 
in and mix their own grain with that of their customers, and that the warehouse- 
men in the city of Chicago in some manner, in combination with the railroad, ‘ ‘ to 
a large extent controlled the grain market of Chicago.” 

#****## 

The ijreat weight of the evidence is to the effect that the warehousemen of Chi- 
cago did not commence to so deal in grain to any general extent until about the 
vear 1885; that the practice has grown so rapidly that now and for 2 or 8 years 
last past they are the principal buyersand sellers on the Chicago market and upon 
the Chicago Board of Trade; that by reason of the advantages thev possevss, and 
by reason of certain changes in the grain trade, they have practically driven out 
01 business the class of men who were before then engaged in buying and ship- 
ping grain on the Chicago market. And it is admitted that thev h|ve dealt in 
grain to the extent that they now own at least three-quarters of all the grain 
stored In the public warehouses of the city ot Chic^o, and it also appears by the 
evidence that they are fast monopolizing the business of dealing in grain in the 
Chicago market. 

It appears that the present condition of the grain trade and the relation of the 
public warehouseman to the same has been brought about by reason of the follow- 
mg, among other causes: 

About or shortly before the time the warehousemen cbrnmenced to be generally 
known as dealers in grain, the railroads made regulations by which grain could 
be easily sold upon track. Before that time the railroad regulations were such 
that nearly all the grain received was forced to go to a public warehouse, which 
issued its receipt, stating the quantity and grade of the nain received, and this 
receipt was bought and sold on the lx)ard of trade and in Uie Chicago market, but 
by reason of the facilities offered by the railroads for selling on track, there soon 
arose at Chicago and other grain-buying centers of the country, tj^e practice of 
buying grain upon the railroad track. A certain time was givei^ by the railroad, 
noiff 24 hours, for inspection, and 72 hours for its removal, charge as was 

«mMe theretofore for demurrage by reason of detention. 
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About the same time, and partly by reason of the practice of selling upon track, 
a practice grew up of selling by sample, and became quite general in Chicago and 
upon its board of trade, and there arose during the eighties among the railroads a 
system of what was known as “through billing” of grain from the point of pro- 
duction to any designated point east of Chicago, generally New York, which 
operated to discriminate against Chicago. 

For example, if a producer or ship];>er west of the Missouri River desired to shin 
to Chicago he could obtain a freight receipt showing the grain was shipped to A 
B, consi^ee. New York; this was indorsed, “Notify A B, Chicago,” and when 
the grain arrived in Chicago A B had the right to sell on track, and also the right 
to change once the name of the ultimate consignee and the designation of the 
place to which the grain was to go ; or he could stop the grain in Chicago by pay- 
ing the local rate to Chicago. The difference between the through rate and the 
sum of the two locals— that is, to Chicago and from Chicago to the point of desti- 
nation- made a difference of about 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

It also appears that the railroads made a discrimination in freights against Chi- 
cago. by which grain which would otherwise have come to Chicago was diverted 
to St. Louis and other points. The cousomience of these changed methods of doing 
business was that much of the grain failed to go into an elevator or warehouse 
in Chicago and wa.s shi]jped direct from the tracks to the East and other parts of 
the country, and as there was necessarily a difference in the quality of the same 
classified grade of grain, often arising from the grain being received from different 
sections of the country, the best grain was sold by sample, and only what is 
known as “ line-grade ” grain went into the warehouses. The difference in the 
price between what was known us “line-grade” and grain of the same grade sold 
by sample varied from 2 to 15 cents a bushel. 

The effect of the inauguration of tliis practice of selling grain upon track and 
selling by sample and “through billing ” was to greatly diminish the amount of 
grain that went into store in Chicago, and to lower the quality of that which did. 

Notwithstanding the amount of grain going into the warehouses in Chicago in 
proportion 1 o the total amount received in the Chicago market was continually 
growing h ss, the storage capacity of Chicago warehouses was continually increas- 
ing. This capacity in 1885 was in round numbers 26,000,000; in 1895 it was over 
•11,000,000 bushels. 

The warehousemen of the city of Chicago soon perceived that if they did not 
buy grain i n Chicago and at competing points with Chicago their warehouses would 
soon cease to bo profitable, when used solely for the purpose of storing grain for 
their customers, and that the quality of the grain stored would be lowered. 

There also arose in the eighties houses known as “cleaning houses,” where 
grain was taken in at one grade, say No. 8, and came out No. 2 after being 
cleaned, and, if necessary, mixing therewith some bettor grain. This appears to 
have been a very profitable business, and came into competition with the storage 
of public warehouses. The nunilier of cleaning houses into which grain can go 
under the law, and from which, if desired, it can be shipped out without inspec- 
tion, rapidly increased, and now the owners of public warehouses in Chicaj^, 
many, but not all of them, are operating cleaning houses, some of which cleaning 
houses are adjacent to their public warehouses. 

Private warehouses also arose in competition with the public warehouses and 
these in connection with the cleaning houses diverted much grain from the public 
warehouses. 

Did or do these changed conditions and methods of doing business authorize or 
justify the warehousemen in Chicago (('lass A) in going into the business of deal- 
ing in grain and mixing their grain with that of their customers? 

It would seem to be clear that if the right to deal in and mix^ain did not 
exist at the time of the passage of the act of 1871, no subsequent cnange in the 
^rain trade or method of transacting the grain trade could confer the power or 
3U8tify such dealing in grain. 

♦ #####* 

It apj)ears to the court that the question resolves itself into this, whether the 
said acts of the dolenUant corporation in dealing in pain and mixing it with the 
grain of its customers is an ultra- vires act, i. e., did it, in so doing, go beyond the 
purposes for which it was creat^ or licensed? 

What relation do these public warehouses occupy as to the State and public 
under the act of 1871? 

These public warehouses (Class A), licensed under the act of 1871, may be said 
to be creations of the State, as they can not exist without such license. Tliey are 
licensed for the carrying on of the business of public warehouse for the storing of 
grain in bulk, and in which the grain of different owners is mixed together. 
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Whether the warehouse or business is carried on by a corporation or an individual 
mahes no difference as to the rights of such corporation or such- individual so 
carrying on a warehouse business, as the rights of such corporations and such 
individuals so carrying on the warehouse business are thd same under the law. 

* ■» a * * # * 

Being public institutions in the nature of public agencies, whether carried on 
by an incorporated company or an individual, they can not exceed the legitimate 
scope of tho authority conferred by their license and the act of 1871, nor go beyond 
the purposes for which they were created. 

It would hardly be contended that a railroad could go into a warehouse business 
or into the grain trade. In the Munn Case the Supreme Court says that “ public 
policy would forbid the transaction of a warehouse business by a common earner.” 
The decision places warehousemen and railroads upon the same footing as being 
engaged in a jiublic employment and exercising a sort of public office. 

The defendant is created and licensed to carry on the s^ofic business of a pub- 
lic warehouse and to use its property for that purpose, no limit being placed upon 
tho amount of capital that iiiuy bo employed. Although the license contains no 
express prohibitit n against the dealing in grain, yet the license, like the charter 
of a corporation, maybe regarded as a contract between the licensee and the pub- 
lic, in which there is an implied contract that the warehou-seinan will engage in 
no other business than that for which he is licensed. Being a public warehouse- 
man with the privileges belonging thereto, it would also appear to be against 
public policy that he should use his capital, his public warehouse, for the purpose 
of trading in grain. 

Being licensed for one purpose, created by the constitution and the law for one 
specific business, is it not opposed to juiblic policy that this deleiidant should 
carry on in comjietition with tho general i)nl)iic another and different business, 
and a business in whfch its interests must necessarily be brought into conflict with 
its duties in exercising th s ‘‘sort of public officeV” 

To restrain corporations and ])ublic institutions of this nature within the scope 
of tho ])urpo8es of their creation is well-defined public policty. 

It is in evidence that they not only own this large proportion of the grain stored 
in their public warehouses, and also are the principal buyers of grain in tho Chi- 
cago market, but that nearly all of them deal in “futures.” 

It is easy to perceive the temptation they would he under as to mixing the grain 
of their customers, and also to control the market by tho ownership of such a vast 
proportion of tho warehouse grain. It is also easy to perceive in selling grain the 
temptations they would be under to abate or remit storage charges in order to 
effect sales. 

In the case at bar it is shown that the public warehousemen of Chicago, being 
licensed to carry on a warehouse, have ihsed their caiutal— to wit, their ware- 
honses and their business as warehousemen- to aid thf^m in trading in grain in 
competition with the iniblic, and having a great advantage over such public in 
such trading, by reason of their control of such licensed public; warehouses, they 
have liecome the principal buyers and sellers of grain in the Chicago market, and, 
upon some lines or systems of railroads centering in Chicago, almost the only 
buyers. " 

This raises the further question whether or not, while engaged in the public 
employmeut or business of warehousing, they should be allowed to use their 
warehouse in carrying on another business, such as dealing in grain, and thereby 
obtain practically a monopoly of the immense grain trade of this great grain 
center, where there was received by rail in 1895 over ‘-iOD.OOO.OOD bushels of grain. 

A monopoly is abhorrent to the common law and the public policy of the State 
as manifested by its legislation, which has always been to prevent and restrain 
monopolies, combinations, and tru.sts. 

See also Rump v, Chicago (45 111., 90). 

It will be seen from the debates of the constitutional convention that one evil 
sought to be remedied by the peculiar legisiation as to warehouses inserted in the 
oonBtitntion was to prevent a monopoly or combination claimed to exist between 
the railroads and the warehousemen in the greft grain center of Chicago. 
«#««#«« 

This tendency to a monopoly has not decreased, as the ev^eflee shows that in 
1895 29 public warehouses, with a capacity of 41,000,000 busnela, were controlled 
by less ttuiu 20 cor{)oratioD8 or Arms, 
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The evidence in this case shows that buying and selling of grain is fast becom- 
ing monopolized by the owners of these public warehouses, each warehouse or set 
of warehouses on a particnlar railroad or system of railroads being the principal 
and in some cases almost the only buyers on such railroad or system, the location 
ol such warehouses on the Chicago termini of such railroad or system, giving 
them an advantage not possessed by other buyers who have no public warehouses. 

The evidence shows that the warehouse proprietor often overbids private bidders 
for grain on “track,” offering as much as a quarter of a cent a bushel more, and 
then immediately reselling the same grain to such private bidders at a (luarter of 
a cent less than he, the warehouseman, paid, requiring, however, the buyer to 
take the grain from the warehouse within a limited number of days. 

In this way the warehouseman makes storage which more than compensates 
him for the loss of the quarter of a cent a bushel on the sale. It is evidently to 
the advantage of the warehous* man to have as much grain as possible pass 
tlirough his warehouse, and there is not only the temptation to rebate storage to 
effect sales, hut his warehouse receipts being given credit because of being issued 
by a public warehouseman, he is able to turn his capital engaged in the grain 
trade into money quicker than he could otherwise do, and thus use his business 
as warehouseman to overcome opposition to him as a grain dealer. 

It would seem as if this was using liis warehouse business certainly in a manner 
not contemplated by the law of 1871 or the constitution of 1870. 

##***«* 

It is, however, contended that the warehouseman gets the grain because he pays 
more for it than other bidders; that the constitution of the State requires the law 
passed in pursuance thereof to be construed “ in the intere.sts^ f the producer;” 
tlinrefore it is to the interest of the producer that the warehouse be allowed to 
enter into the grain business. No monopoly in gTain dealing can operate in the 
long run to the interest of the producer. There is no truer maxim in economics 
than that “ competition is the life of trade.” The warehouseman may be able to 
pay more than outside shippers or buyers until he has driven them out of the 
market. When he has succeeded in so doing (and the evidence shows that that time 
has nearly arrived) and ho has practically no competition, then the producer must 
suffer. The law should not be so (;oTistru(‘d as to give the warehouseman the 
right to use his privilege, his public business as a warehouseman, to crush out 
competition against himself ns a dealer in grain. 

To so construe the law, it appears to the court, would be to construe it in 
the interests of the warehouseman, and not as intended by the constitution, in the 
interests of the “ producer and shipper.” 

It is also contended tlnit every man has a right to trade in grain. This may be 
true as to every private in livid ual, but if he is exercising akind of public employ- 
ment, and is licensed to carry on a business impressed with a public use, with cer- 
tain duties and privileges by reason of such license, the (piestion is, “ Is it or not 
against public policy that he be iiermitted to use such ])ublic employment, such 
public business, and such privileges to aid him in carrying on in competition with 
the public another and different business, and in such a way as to create in him- 
self a ‘ virtual monopoly ’ of such latter business?” It a]mears to the court that 
there can be but one answer to the question, and that in the affirmative. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION, JUNK 18, 1898., AFFIRMINU JUDGE TULEY IN. ELEVATOR 

CASKS. 

People ex rel. r. Armour Elevator Co., Central Elevator Co., Geo. A. Seavems, 
Chicago Ry. Terminal Elevator Co., Nebraska City Packing uo., Alex C. Davis & 
Co., South Chicago Elevator Co., Charles Counselman, Chicago Elevator Co. 

Mr. Justice Cartwrkjht delivered the opinion of the court: 

Appellante in these nine cases were defendants in the civcu’ r, court of Cook 
County to informations in equity filed by the attorney-general against them as 
licen^d proprietors of warehouses of Class A in Chicago, or stockholders of cor- 
porations 80 licensed. The informations made the same gei^eral al legal ions in each 
case: That defendants had stored grain owned by themselves in the particular 
warehouse of which they were proprietors; that not less than three-fourths of all 
the grain received in the pubUc warehouses in Chicago was owned by the ware- 
housemen; that the grades for inspection of grain were such that the grain of each 
K^aae was not of the same quality, but that separate carloads of different quidity 
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andvaliie were graded in the same grade; that by reason of advantages of the 
defendants, as owners of warehouses, in mixing and manipulating grain and 
rebating storage charges and otherwise, they had been enabled to drive out com- 
petition and hold and enjoy the privilege of buying grain free from competition, 
and that such storing of grain was unlawful and injurious to the public. All the 
infomiations prayed for the same relief -hi j^erpetual injunction to restrain defend- 
ants, as warehousemen, from storing gram in their own warehouses. The answers 
admitted in each case that defendants were operating public warehouses of Class 
A, in which grain was stored in Chicago, and that they had stored grain owned by 
them in their own warehouses, and claimed the right to do The answers also 
set up a general custom of thirty years* standing, under which the proprietors of 
public warehouses were accustomed to store their own grain and mix it with the 
grain of their customers, and also that the warehouse commissioners had construed 
the act of 1871 as permitting that custom, and that such purchases of grain and 
such custom had a beneficial effect upon producers, shippers of grain, and dealers 
in grain throughout Illinois and the Northwest. 

#♦*###* 

If the duty of the defendants, as public warehousemen, stands in opiiosition to 
personal interest as buyers and dealers in grain, storing the same in their own 
warehouses, then the law interposes a preventive check against any temptation to 
act from personal interest by prohibiting them from occupying any such position. 

The public warehouses established under the law are public agencies, and the 
defendants, as licensees, pursue a public employment. It is clothed with a duty 
toward the public. The evidence shows that defendants, as public warehousemen 
storing grain in their own ivarehouses, are enabled to and do overbid legitimate 
grain dealers by exacting from them the established rate for storage, while they 
give up a part of the storage charges when they bay or sell for themselvM. By 
this practice of buying and selling through their own elevators the jiosition of 
equafity lietween them and the public, whom they are bound to serve, is destroyed, 
and by the advantage of their position they are enabled to crush out, and have 
nearly crushed out, competition in the largest grain market in the world. The 
result is that the warehousemen own three-fourths of all the grain storea in the 
public warehouses of Chicago, and upon some of the railroads the only buyers of 
grain are the warehousemen on that line. The grades established for different 
qualities of grain are such that the grain is not exactly of the same quality in each 
grade, and the difference in market price in different (lualities of the same grade 
varies from 2 cents per bushel in the better grades to 15 cents in the lower grades. 
The great btdk of grain is brought by rail and in carloads, and is insiiected on the 
tracks, and the duty of the warehousemen is to mix the carloads of grain as they 
come. Such indiscriminate mixing gives an average (piality of grain to all holders 
of warehouse receipts. Where the warehouseman is a buyer the manipulation of 
the grain may result in personal advantage to him. Not only is this so, but the 
warehouse proprietors often overbid other dealers as much as a (juarfcer of a cent 
a bushel and immediately resell the same to a private buyer at a quarter of a cent 
less than they paid, exacting storage, which more than balances their loss. In this 
way they use their business as warehousemen to drive out competition with them 
as buyers. It would be idle to expect a warehouseman to perform his duty to the 
public as an impartial holder of the grain of the different proprietors if he is per- 
mitted to occupy a position where his self interest is at variance with diis duty. 
In exercising the public employment for which he is licensed he can not be per* 
mitt^ to use the advantage of his position to crush out competition and to com- 
bine in establishing a monopoly by which a great accumulation of grain is in the 
hands of the warehousemen, liable to be suddenly thrown upon the market when- 
ever they, as speculators, see profit in such course. The defendants are large deal- 
ers in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and together hold an enormous 
supply of grain ready to aid their opportunities as speculators. The warehouse- 
man issues his own warehouse receipt to himself. As public warehouseman he 
gives a receipt to himself as individual, and is enabled to use his own receipts for 
the purpose of trade and to build up a monopoly and destroy competition. That 
this course of d^ing is inconsistent with the full and impartial performance of 
his du^ to the public seems clear. The defendants answer that the practice had 
a benencial effect upon producers and shippers, and naturally were able to prove 
that when, by reason of their advantages, they were overbidding other dealers 
there was benefit to sellers, but there was an entire failure to 8how,tthat in the 
general average there was any public good to producers or shippew. 

t e # # * * * 
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The Witness. So far as my statement concerns the elevators being the terminal 
grain depots of these railroads. I wish to introduce the following tariffs and notices 
of the va^ous railroads, in which they name these elevators as their terminal depots 
or as the elevators of the company. 

The first is a special joint notice, taking effect June 10, 1891. It reads as follows: 

[Special Joint notice, taking effect June 10, 1891, canceling circular of November 10, 1890.] 
NOTICE TO GRAIN DEALERS AND SHIPPERS. 

On and after June 10, 1891, the following rules will govern regarding charges on 
grain received at Chicago: 

Section 1. A. Grain in bulk consigned to Chicago locally will, after arrival 
and inspection, be delivered to and unloaded in elevators of this company, with- 
out switching charge, unless such grain is billed track delivery or held out by 
consignees. 

B. If billed track delivery, such delivery will be made free of switching charge. 

C. If held out for the purpose of inspection by committee of appeals, no car- 
service charge will be made, provided disposition is made within 48 hours after 
being placed on appeals switching track. 

Sec. 8. Grain consigned to Chicago locally billed track delivery, then ordered 
to elevator before track delivery is made, will be sent to elevator without switch- 
ing charge, provided order is given within 8(1 hours after inspection when inspec- 
tion is made before 10 a. m. of the day of arrival. If inspection is made after 10 
a. m. , the cars must be ordered before 0 p. m. the second day. Such grain, however, 
will be subject to car-service charges if delayed on track oy consignee beyond the 
time specified, unless the same is held out for inspection by committee of appeals. 

Sec. 8. Grain consigned to Chicago locally billed track delivery, or if hefd out 
and subsequently ordered to private tracks or to connecting lines, will be subject 
to a minimum switching charge of $8 per car. 

Sec. 4. Grain consigned to Chicago locally and reordered after delivery has been 
made to elevator or team track, will bo subject to a minimum switching charge 
of $8 per car. 

Sec. 5. Grain ordered to private tracks, warehouses, elevators, or industries 
located on connecting lines, will be subject to an additional switching charge 
according lo location. 

Sec. 6 . Reconsignment orders must bo made within .30 hours after inspection, 
provided inspection is made before 10 a. m. of day of arrival. If inspection is 
made after 10 a. m., cars must be ordered before 6 p. m. of the second day, other- 
wise the grain will be subject to car-service charges. 

Sec. 7. Grain delivered to team track must be unloaded within 30 hours after 
being placed in position to unload, provided orders are received for team- track 
delivery the day of arrival. If billed to team track without inspection, 48 hours 
will be allowed for unloading after car has been placed in position to unload. 

Sec. 8. Grain consigned to points beyond Chicago, to the order of or notify a 
firm at Chicago, to he stopped at Chicatjo for inspection (which latter notation 
must be made on the way-bill), may be delivered to connecting lines free of 
switching charges, movided order is received within 24 hours after 1.30 p.m.of 
the day of arrival if inspection is made before 10 a. m. of the day of arrival. If 
inspection is not made before 10a.m., the 84 hours will bo counted from 1.30 p, m, 
of the following day. A minimnmjswitching charge of $3 per car will be made 
for deliveries, orders for which are received later than provided for in the fore- 
goingrules. 

Sec. 9. Delay beyond hours specified in the above rules will be subject to a car- 
service charge as provided for by the rules of the car-service bureau. 

J, A. Hanley, freight traffic manager. A., T. & S. F. R. R. ; S. B. Knight, 
general freij^t agent, Wabash R. R.; H. H. Courtright, gener^ 
freight f^ent,C. & A. li. R.; Thomas Miller, general freight agent, 
C., Q. R. R. ; J. B. Cavanaugh, general freight, Wis. Cent. Line; 
J. M.’ Johnson, general freight agent, C., R.I. & P. Rwy.; J.H, 
Hiland, general freight agent, C.,M.& St. P. Rwy.; H.R.MoCnl- 
lough, general freight agent, C. & N. W. Rwy.; Horace Ticker, 
general freight agent, I. G. R. R.; P. C. Stohr, general freight agent, 
C.,St,P.&K.C.Rwy. 

The Witness. Showing that the railroads themselves considered the elevators 
to be public warehouses for the storage of giuin received from other roads. 
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The next is Illinois Central Railroad circular No. 1029, covering rules regarding 
grain consigned to Chicago, which reads as follows: 

[I. C, R. R. circular No. 1029.] 

IixiNOis Central Railroad Co. 

(Northern and Western Lines), 

General Freight Department, 

Chicago, III, May 3, 1895» 

RULES REGARDING GRAIN CONSIGNED TO CHICAGO. 

To agents, shippers, and receivers of grain: 

This ccm’mny, having ample storage facilities for grain in elevators on its ovm 
tracks at Cnicttgo, will not, on and after this date, receive grain consigned to eleva- 
tors off its lines in Chicago, nor switch wheat, corn, or oats grading No. 3 or 
higher, to connecting lines for delivery to any elevators, storehouses, or cleaning 
houses on the tracks of such other lines in Chica 4 :o or South Chicago. 

Wheat, com, or oats grading under No. 3 will be switched, when ordered for 
delivery to storehouses or cleaning houses on tracks of connecting lines, at a 
charge of $*3 per car lor the Illinois Central Railroad Company’s service, in addi- 
tion to which will be added any cost for trackage that may be incurred in reach- 
ing the tracks of such other lines. 

Agents will not issue receipts, bills of lading, or make waybills for grain for 
delivery on the tracks of other lines, or to any particular elevator, storehouse, or 
cleaning house, but will simply waybill to Chicago and show Chicago only as 
destination. 

The above will not in any way change the instmctions in effect as to grain des- 
tined ]^t. 

W. R. Keepers, 
General Freight Agent, 

The Witness. I have here 2 circulars or tariffs issued by the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, under date of February 11, 1897, and April U, 1898. On pages 
24 and 23 of these tariffs will be found the following: 

“ Grain in bulk consigned to Chicago locally will, after arrival and inspection, 
be delivered to and unloaded in elevators of this company without switching 
charge, unless sm h grain is billed track delivery or held out by consignees.” 

Now, as to our efforts to get tlie railroads to change this system of handling our 
grain, I will introduce 3 re(]uests by receivers and shippors which were made of 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacitic, and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and <^incv roads, respectively, that the elevators be handled by disinter- 
ested parties. Following these requests are the answers from the officers of the 
railroads: and in one case, that of the Chicago, Purlington and Quincy road, the 
general flight agent stated that his road would make delivery to any elevator the 
receivers selected, subject only to such extra charges as might be exacted from us 
by the lines on which the elevators are located. 1 have attached a tariff of the 
connecting line, showing that it would cost from $3 to $5 a car for the delivery of 
the grain to the connecting line. 

(The requests and letters in the order mentioned by the witness follo\r.) 

Chicago, July 31, 1894, 

Illinois Central R. R. Co.; 

We, the undersigned, receivers and shippers of and dealers in grain and flax- 
seed at Chicago hereby demand that you furnish terminal facilities for the handling 
of grain or flaxseed at Chicago that will not subject our business to the scrutiny 
of one or more of our competitors. At present such grain or flaxseed as is 
unloaded for us in your terminal elevators passes into the possession of the Central 
Elevator Company (as warehousemen). This corporation isViwned entirely by 
Carrington, Hannah & Co. , who are competitors of ours. As you now handle the 
business it places them not only in possession of the goods, but enables them to 
exercise a complete espionage over our business, that gives them so marked au 
advantage that we consider i t a great injustice. 

A few of the advantages possessed by the lessees of yonr terminal elevators are 
as follows: ^ 

First Ton place all freight bills for grain and flaxseed unloaded into yonr ter- 
minal elevators in their hands for collection; said freight bills contain the names 
df our shippers and the points of shipment. 
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Second. Yon place the grain and flaxseed in the terminal eleyators owned by 
you but leased to the firms named above, and we have to accept their receipts for 
the goods. This gives them an undue advantage, as they know immediately the 
kind, grade, and quantity of our grain or flaxs^. as well as the shipper’s name 
and point of shipment. 

Third. If we are shipping grain East in competition with the lessees of your 
terminal elevators they not only have the advantage of knowing the kind, giade, 
and quantity of our shipments, but also have the opportunity of selecting the best 
grain of the various grades of grain in the elevators to fill their own orders and 
give us the poorest grain of their various grades when we wish to ship. 

Fourth. By leasing your terminal elevators to firms who are grain dealers you 
immediately give them an advantage over all competitors by creating for them a 
margin which practically gives them a monopoly of the grain and fiaxseed trade 
on your lines of railroad. The storage rates (three-fourths of a cent per bushel 
lor the first 10 days or fraction of 10 days and one third cent per bushel for each 
succeeding 10 days or fraction of 10 days, amounting to over 12 cents per bushel 
per year) is in itsplf so great an advantage that the lessees of your terminal 
elevators frequently sacrifice a portion of the storage in order to force grain and 
flaxseed into the elevators they lease of you, so that it will be earning storage for 
them. They can buy grain at an apparent loss (or what would be a loss to us) 
and yet make money out of it through the superior advantages you provide for 
them. 

Jno. Hill, Jr., 

Jno. C. Ross, 

R. S. Lyon, 

Committee. 

A. C. Buell & Co. 

Baldwin & Stone. 

Wanzer & Co. 

Henry Hemmeloarn & Co. 

Milmine, Bodman & Co. (by Sanborn). 

Gerstenbeko & Kroeschell. 

Boyden & Co. 

H. J. Coon & Co. 

J. C. Howell. 

L. Everinqham & Co. 

Snydacker, Fyffe & Co. 

(Attached to the foregoing is the following:) 

Illinois Central Railroad Company^ 

Office of the Second Vice-President, 
Chicago, September 12, 

N. G. Ingleiiart, Esq., 

Commissioner Ch icago Freight Bureau, 51 Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 

Dear Sir*. I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 24th ultimo, inclos- 
ing paper signed by receivers of grain in the city of Chicago concerning the termi- 
nal laciliiies lor the handling of grain and flaxseed on our road. This is the first 
complaint received by this company on this matter of which I have any knowl- 
edge. 1 do not see that this company could handle its elevators and give satis- 
faction to its patrons in any othef way than it is handling them now, and secure 
to the company the business to which it is entitled. 1 have taken this matter up 
with Mr. John S. Hannah, the manager of the (’entral Elevator Company, and 
inc herewith a copy of his letter to our traffic manager in refeience to the 
( harges made, which it seems to mo fully answers the complaints made. 

Voiirs, truly, 

J. T. Hakahan, Second Vice-President. 

(Attached to the foregoing letter is the following:) 

Central Elevator Company, 

Chicago, September 5, 1894. 

T. J. Hudson, Esq., 

Traffic Manager, Illinois Central Railway, City. 

Dear Sir: In the first place, you will note that the demands made upon yon is 
that from a very small number of the grain receivers on the board of trade M 
individuals, who have imaginary grievances. I will state that in order that these 
firms may not take any extraordinary risk in handling the grain receipts issued 
668a 20 
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by the Central Elevator Company, the elevator company is required by the direct- 
ors of the board of trade to furnish a bond of $500,000 to protect its members who 
handle the Central Elevator Company’s receipts. The insinuation or intimation 
that the Central Elevator Company, or Carrinj^ton, Hannah & Co. , taJte advantage 
of the situation and spy out the customers of competitors is unworthy of the notice 
of honorable men, and we shall not burden you with a detailed denial of such a 
charge. When Centml elevators were leased to the present company, in order to 
accommodate the grain trade, it was arranged between the Central Elevator Com 
pany and the Illinois C.entral Railroad that the Central Elevabjr Company would 
colleot railroad expense bills, as has been the custom for a ntrtnber of years, and 
in order to do this it was arranged that our messenger at the elevator office at the 
f(wt of South Water stfeet should deliver the elevator receipts with the expense 
bills attached at the elevator office on Sherman street, which is with the office of 
Carrington, Hannah <fc Co. 

These receii)ts are delivered to our cashier, who place.s them in a wallet belonging 
to the railroad company, and when checks for the amount of the expense bill is 
delivered him he delivers up the elevator receipts and expense bills to their owners. 
This, so far as we know, is the only change in the method of managing the ele- 
vators for the past 20 years. These parties making this demand well know that 
the identity of grain and flax going into the elevators is not preserved, and there- 
fore we can not know the ownership of any particular lot. As to the last cliarge 
about the firm of Carrington, Hannah <fc Co. possessing advantage over its com- 
petitors. it is of such a puerile nature that it does not in our opinion deserve an 
answer. I wdl say, however, that should you desire any changes made in the 
handling of your expense bills I shall be pleased to confer with you. At present 
the only parties benefited by the existing arrangoiuents are the receivers of the 
grain. The rates on storage now in effect are three-fourths of a cent per bushel 
for the first 10 days, ami one-fourth of a cent per bushel for each additional 10 
days or part thereof. 

Yours, truly, John Hannah, 

Manager, 

(The following is the re<iue8t on the (.hicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company:) 

Chicaoo, Rock Islan’d ani> Pacific Railway, 

Chicago, July HI, IS!>4. 

We, the undersigned, receivers and shippers of and dealers in grain and flaxseed 
at Chicago, hereby demand that you furnish terminal facilities for the handling 
of grain and flaxseed at Chicago that will not subject our business to the scrutiny 
of one or more of our competitors. At present such grain or flaxseed as is unloaded 
for us in your terminal elevators passes into the possession (a.s warehousemen) of 
Charles Oounselman & C’o., or A. C. Davis & Co., both of whom are active com- 
petitors of ours; as you now handle the business it places them not only in pos- 
session of the goods, but enables them to exercise a complete esi)ionage of our busi- 
ness. that gives them so marked an advantage that we consider it a great injustice. 

A few of the advantages possessed by the lessees of your terminal elevators are 
as follows: 

First. You place all freight bills for grain and flaxseed unloaded into your ter- 
minal elevators in their hands for collection, said freight bills containing the naiues 
of onr shippers and the points of shipment. 

Second. Yon place the grain and flaxseed in the terminal elevators owned by 
yon, but leased to the firms named above, and we have to accept their receipts for 
the goods. This gives them an undue advantage, as thev know immediately the 
kind, grade, and quantity of our grain or flaxseed, as well as shipper’s name and 
point of shipment. 

Third. If we are shipping grain East in competition with the lessees of your 
terminal elevators, they not only have the advantage of knowing the kind, grade, 
and quantity of onr shipments, hut also have the opportunity of selecting the best 
grain of the various grades of grain in the elevators to fill their own orders and 
give ns the poorest grain of their various grades when wo wish to ship. 

Fourth, By leasing your terminal elevators to firms who are grain dealers you 
immediately give them an advantage over all competitors by creating for them a 
margin which practically gives them a monopoly of ^tbe grain an<l flaxseed trade 
on your lines or railroad. The storage rates ( three-fourths of a cent per bushel 
for the first 10 days, or fraction of 10 days, and one-third of a cent per bushel for 
each sncoeeding 10 days, or fraction of 10 days, amounting to o^r 12 cents per 
Jushel per year) is in itself so great an advantage that the lessees of your terminal 
elevators frequently sacrifice a portion of the storage in order to force grain and 
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flaxseed into the elevators they lease of you so that it will be earning storage for 
them; they can buy grain at an apparent Joss (or what would be a loss to us) and 
yet make money out of it through the superior advantages you provide for them. 

Jno. Hill, Jr., 

Jno. C. Ross, 

R. S. Lyon, 

Committee, 

A. C. Buell & Co. 

Baldwin & Stone. 

Wanzer & Co. 

Henry Hemmelgarn & Co. 
Gerstenberg & Kroeschell. 
Boyden & Co. 

J. C. Howell. 

L. Everingham & Co. 
Snydacker, Fyffe & Co. 

(Attached thf?reto is the following:) 

Ciiu A(aj, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 

Office of the Third Vice-President, 

Chicago, 111,, October 13, 1894. 

N. O. iNOLEHART, Esq., 

Coininis.s{<t:u‘r, CJnc((g<t Freight Bureau, City. 

Dear Sir : 1 duly received your letter of the 8th instant relative to a petition of 
certain grain dealers in this city, which was sent to our Mr. St. John in August, 
and calling attention to the further fact that no reply had been made by us to the 
same. 

The receii)t of your letter was the first knowledge I had of the channel through 
which this coininunication came to us, and I accordingly was at a loss to know 
to whom to address niy reply to to it. 

After due consideration of the matters complained of in the petition and con- 
sultation with the people who handle our grain elevators in this city, as well as 
with our own i)eople, who are familiar with the details of our grain business, we 
arc satisfied that there are no substantial grounds for the complaints made in this 
petition. 

As I am advised by our people, they have not to their knowledge ever had a 
single ( omplaint of any kind or character where information obtained by the 
firms handling our elevators has been misused to the disadvantage of the receivers 
of the grain m this city in the manner charged in this petition. 

Upon receipt of any such specific complaints, wo shall at any time be very glad 
to take them up and investigate them fully, and if there is found to be any 
grounds for them will apply the jiroper remedies. 

With regard to the claims that the grades of grain are l)eing manipulated to the 
advantage of the parties handling the elevators, no specific case of this kind, as I 
am informed, has ever been brought to the attention of the officials of this com- 
pany, nor, so far as we over heard, has any such charge or complaint been made 
to the authorities in charge of the inspection of grain in and out of the elevators. 

We shall bo pleased at any time to investigate specific complaints of this char- 
acter, and if upon such investigation there are any indications of their being well 
founded, wo will do whatever wy can to correct the irregularities complained of. 

Trusting this may be satisfactory. I remain, very truly yours, 

W. H. Truesdale, 

Third Vice-President. 

(The following is the communication to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company;) 

CnicA(J0, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company. 

We, the undersigned, receivers and shipprsof and dealers in and . flax- 
seed at Chicago, hereby demand that you furnish terminal facilities for the han- 
dling of grain and flaxseed at Chicago that will not subject our business to the 
scrutiny of one or more of our competitors. At present such grain or flaxseed as 
is unloaded for us in yonr terminal elevators passes into the possession of the 
Armour Elevator Company as warehousemen. This corporation is virtns^y 
Armour & Co. , who are active competitors of oura. As yon now handle the busi- 
ness. It places them not only in iiossession of the goods, but enables them to exer- 
cise a complete espionage over our business that ^ves them so marked an adyan- 
tage that we consider it a great injustice to us. 
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A few of the advantages possessed by the lessees of your terminal elevators are 
as follows: 

First. You place all freight bills for grain and flaxseed unloaded into your ter- 
minal elevators in their hands for collection; said freight bills contain the names 
of our shippers and the points of shipment. 

Second. You place the grain and flaxseed in the terminal elevators owned by 
you, but leased to the firms named above, and we have to accept their receipts for 
the goo^; this gives them an undue advantage, as they know immediately the 
kind, grade, and quantity of our grain or flaxseed, as well as shipper’s name and 
point of shipment. ^ 

Third. If we are shipping CTain East in competition with the lessees of your ter- 
minal elevators, they nol; only have the advantage of knowing the kind, grade, 
and quantity of our shipments, but also have the opportunity of selecting the 
best grain of tim various grades of grain in the elevatoins to fil. their own orders, 
and give us the poorest grain of their various grades when we wish to ship. 
Fourth. By leasing your terminal elevators to firms who are grain dealers you 
immediately give them an advantage over all competitors by creating for them a 
margin, which practically gives them a monopoly of the grain and flaxseed trade 
on your lines of railroad. The storage rates (three-fourths cent per bushei for 
the first 10 days or fraction of 10 days and one-third cent per bushel for each suc- 
ceeding 10 days or fraction of 10 days, amounting to over 12 cents per bushel per 
year) is in itself .so great an advantage that the lessees of your terminal elevators 
frequently sacrifice a portion of the storage in order to force ^ain and flax- 
seed into the elevators they lease of you so that it will be earning storage for 
them; they <.*an buy grain at an ai)parent loss (or what would btj a lo.ss to us) and 
yet make money out of it through the superior advantages you provide for them. 

.Txo. Hill, Jr., 

J.No. C. Ross, 

R. S. Lyon, 

Committee. 

A. C. Bell & Co. 

Baldwin & Stone. 

Wanzer & Co. 

Henry Hemmeloarn & Co. 

Milmine, Bodman & Co. (i>er Sanborn). 
Gerstenberg & Kroeschkll. 

Boyden & Co. 

J. C. Howell. 

L. Everingiiam & Co. 

Snydacker, Fyffe & Co. 

(Attached to the foregoing is the following:) 

(Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railrr^ad Company, Thfvnas Miller, general freight amnt; W. 
B. Hamblin, assistant general freight agent; Frederick Rogers, assistant general if eight agent; 
E. B. Puffer, assistant general freight agent.] 

Chicago, III., September 11, ISH. 

N. G. Inolehart, Esq., 

Commissioner, Chicago, 

Dear Sir: Referring to 3 rour favor of the 4th, addressed to Mr, Merrill, in which 
you inclosed a document signed by various Chicago grain receivers in reference 
to the facilities for storing and handling grain in this city. 

As you are aware, our elevators are under lease to Armour Elevator Compan;^, 
and I do not understand why the complaint as to the manner in which grain is 
handled here should be presented to us. The elevator charges are something that 
we know nothing about and have no control over in any manner. If the facts are 
as stated by the signer, why do they not handle their grain through other houses; 
you know we stand ready to make delivery to any elevators they may select in this 
city, subject only to such extra charge as may be exacted from us by the lines on 
which the elevators are located. I do not think a fairer proposition can be made 
by anyone. 

Yours, truly, Thos. Miller. 

(The schedule referred to by the witness is Circular G, P. D., No. 16850, of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, entitled “Instructions in reference to han- 
dling grain and fionr in Chicago, also a list of regular elevators, iftegular eleva- 
tors, warehouses, mills, malt booses, breweries, flour houses and distilleries,*’ and 
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dated July 22, 1895, upon page 2 of which is the following, underscored by the 
wituBBs:) 

“ Grain in bnlk consi^ed to Chicago locally will, after arrival and inspection, 
be delivered to and unloaded in elevators of this company, without switching 
charge, unless such grain is billed track delivery or held out by consignees.” 

(The following is a pencil note on the page by the witness:) 

“These are the elevators of the Chicago Kailway Terminal Company.” 

(On page 4 of the same circular is the following, underscored by the 

^ “^cept when special permission is received from the general freight depart- 
ment, grain will not be received at point of shipment consigned to regular eleva- 
tors in Chicago located on the tracks of other roads, and all shipments for locations 
on side tracks of other roads are subject to the switching charges established from 
time to time by our connections for handling the freight after delivery to them. 

“Grain from connecting lines, when for (Chicago and Northwestern regular 
elevators, will be moved only upon special arrangement with this office, and sub- 
ject to the following charges: ^ 

“ From all connecting lines to the Air Line, Galena, $5 per car. 

“From all connecting lines to Iowa CMty, per car. 

“ When from Belt Line roads an additional charge of $2 per car will be added. 

“Flour in carloads unloaded by us in our warehouses at Chicago stations and 
not removed at the expiration of 20 days will lie sent to public warehouse for 
storage. 

Wiien our warehouses are full, cars will be placed on track for unloading. If 
cars are not unloaded within five days after being placed on track, the flour will 
be sent to public warehouse.” 

The Witness. In regard to the (piestion, which has come up a number of times, 
as to whether the elevator people of Chicago have a combination or a trust, we 
discovered in bS94 that they had an association composed of all of the elevator 
I)eople in Chicago. That association had a president and a secretary. When the 
Board of Trade found it necessary to treat with the elevator people, they found 
that they treated with them all through this association, and I will introduce here 
three letters received in that connection, signed by the secretary of the associa- 
tion, and he states in one who the president of the association is. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


Office of the Chicago Grain Elevator Association, 

Chicago^ May IJ^ 1894* 

Geo. F. Stone, Esq., Secretary, 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of current date, with 
inclosure. I regret to advise you that owing to the absence from the city of the 
president of this association, and also of another member who is largely inter- 
ested, it will be impossible to get the members together to-day to consult with 
your president, as oesired. 

Steps have been taken to reach the absent members, and a meeting will be called 
as soon as they are heard from, date of which I will advise you at earliest moment. 
Yours, truly, „ ^ 

E. W . Thompson, 

Secretary, C'lS Jai Salk street, Room SIS, 


Office of the Chicago Grain Elevator Association, 

Chicago, May IS, 1894, 

Geo. P, Stone. Esq., 

Secretary Chicago Board of Trade, City, 

Dear Sir: I beg to advise you that a meeting of the members of this associa^ 
tion has been called for Monday, May 14, 18h4, at 2.110 p. m., in Room 215, No. 
218 La Salle street, at which time and place they will be pleased to meet your 
president regarding the subject-matter oi your letter 1 1th inst. 

Yours, very truly, „ « 

E. W. Thompson, 

Secretary, S18 La Salle street, Room SIS, 
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Office of the Chicaoo Grain Elevator Association, 

Chicago, May 16, 1894, 

Geo. F. Stone, Esq., 

Secretary Board of Trade, City, 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of cur- 
rent date and to advise you that it has been referred to Mr. Geo. A. Seaverns, 
president of this association. 

Yours, truly, E. Thompson, 

Secretary, :?JS La Salle street. Room 212, 

The Witness. We also found that during the past 5 years their rates bad been 
uniform to the public; that they were represented at all times in court by the 
same attorneys, and that at no time was it possible to treat with one of the ele- 
vator proprietors separately. They always held together. How strong their asso- 
ciation is, or whether there is such an association in existence now, is impossible 
for us to tell, except that we find them always with the same rates of storage, 
always treating the public in the same manner, and always represented by the 
same attorneys. 

I will introduce here a copy of a report made to the president and board of 
directors of the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago by a committee appointed 
under a resolution adopted February 12, 1S91, to investigate the methods of ware- 
housing grain, etc. That report is the result of several weeks of investigation 
and the evidence of probably To witnesses, and it treats of the abuses and the 
necessary changes that should be made in the handling of grain in Chicago 
through the warehouses. 

(The report above described follows;) 

Chicago, April ho, 1894. 

The President and Board of Directors of the 

Board op Trade of the City of Chicago. 

Gentlemen; Your committee, appointed under the resolution adopted Febru- 
ary 12, 1894, to investigate the methods of vrarehousing grain, etc. . would respect- 
fully report as follows: 

Section 1. We find that the regular elevators of Chicago are owned and operated 
in a variety of ways. One system is owned by an individual, who does all the 
business, buying, selling, and storage, in his own name. Another is partly leased 
by an individual and partly owned by a corporation all of whose stock is 
owned by this same person. Here all the business is done in the firm name and 
the accounts are simply kept separate on the books. Another system is lease d by 
a corporation whose stock is all owned by the firm who operates it, and wliich 
does its own grain business largely through them. Several systems are owned 
or leased by coroorations which do all their business in their own name. A large 
system is owned by a foreign corporation, whicl? einjiloyB commission houses to do 
its buying and selling. The largest system in the city is leased by a corjioration 
of §100,000 capital whose owner^ip is not given. The private elevator or clean- 
ing house connected with this system is owned by another corporation. Here 
the grain business is all done in the name of the firm who are generally supposed 
to control both corporations. 

Five systems, with about 19,000.000 bushels of storage capacity, have puivate ele- 
vators or cleaning houses connected with them, while six systems, with 10,000 0()0 
bushels storage, have no cleaning houses connected. All of them buy grain 
directly or indirectly, both here on our own board and also in the country Some 
of them sell their grain exclusively on the open market or to our own shippers, 
while several sell in the East or ship on their own account as well. 

The necessity for grainbuyingby these elevator proprietors is hardly well estab- 
lished by their own testimony. All but one claim that they pay only the market 
price, giving no part of their storage to the seller, while the proprietor of one sys- 
tem claims that possibly 40 per cent of his grain would not come to Chicago unless 
he bought it It is but fair to say that this scale of prices claimed to be paid try 
the devator system is contradicted by at least one firm who are large receivers and 
shippers. They testify that they find it at times to their advantage to sell their own 
grain to the elevators and buy their cargoes back from them. In addition, the 
recovers generally testify that they can get more for {jrain to go to store than they 
can get for the same grain if already in store. 

All of these elevator systems are doing a warehouse business under the laws of 
the State of Illinois and subject to the control of the railroad and warehouse 
•ommissioners, as therein provided. The fact that public cnsto<lians, licensed 
and controlled by the State, handling and storing the property of hundreds of 
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individuals and running together find mixing the same regardless of ownership, 
should themselves lie regular and the principal dealers in this very property of 
which they are custodians is, to say the least, anomalous. We do not find, how- 
ever, that the railroad and warehouse law prohibits it directly, but do think that 
the spirit of this law is fairly against the prac^tice. 

The combination of the two occupations of a dealer in grain and an applicant 
before the public for the position of custodian of its property for a consideration, 
together with the unfair advantages liable to accrue therefrom, we believe to be 
against public policy, because of the danger which thereby impends on those who 
maintain and support those who should only act as their agents and trustees. 
I’hose opportunities are of the following nature: The temptation and opportunity 
ot contf .miuating the inspection department, which should, in every sense of the 
word, be a fair and impartial agency, operating only in the interests of the public 
at large. This also extcmds to the improper influencing of the railroads in their in- 
terest. The opportunity is given to tamper with grain placed in their care, giving 
them the chance to set aside and select better qualities of the same grade for them- 
selves, thus reducing the average quality of the public grain in their warehouse, and 
giving an unfair opportunity for offering and soiling by sample in other markets. 
The danger of surreptitiously working off their own inferior grade on to the shipper 
is also picsent. The using of the public storage rate in their own interest when 
buying and selling gridn is an unfair and illegal discrimination which can always 
be employed to the iujnry of the general trade. We are of the opinion that an 
amendment to the law strictly prohibiting the proprietors of warehouses of Class 
A from being cither directly or indirectly engaged in the grain business would be 
in the direction of sound public policy and good business morals. 

Sicu. ii. We have grave doubts of the propriety of the Board of Trade making 
regular any elevators that have a iirivate elevator or cleaning-house connected 
with them, or under the same ownership or management. The paramount inter- 
est and constant endeavor of the owner of a public elevator should be to hold up 
and maintain the integrity of our standard grades of grain. When he is running 
a cleaning house his paramount and constant endeavor is to pass his own grain 
on the lowest line of tho grade. If the quality of the grain in his house is to be 
kept up to a high standard it must be because the grain of other people is graded 
higher than is his own. It hardly seems proper that the support of the general 
market should be given to an individual whose constant, paramount interest is 
opposed to the good of the market. 

Skc. 3. We find that it is the practice of the inspection department, where grain 
after being loaded out from an elevator is objected toby the shipper, and the 
objection is sustained by the supervising inspector or the committee of appeals, 
to permit this grain so degraded to bo taken back into the elevator from which it 
came at the same grade at which it was originally and wrongfully inspected out. 
We think this practice is all wrong, and would recommend that the proper com- 
mittee call the attention of the railroad and warehouse commissioners to it and 
endeavor to have it stopped. Grain so reduced in grade by the highest authority 
in the inspection department must either be tendered to some other shipper for 
what it is not, or else mixed wilh other grain of the same grade and so affect 
injuriou.sly the owikts of the same, both by depreciating their property and by 
hurting tlio credit of the house. 

Sec. 4. Wo find that it is the practice of the inspection department to allow 
elevator proprietors to run graip back into the bins of the same grade when the 
quality has been objected to in the house by the shipper while running to the 
weighing bin. We believe that this matter should be decided at once by compe- 
tent authority, and the shipper be compelled to accept if the property is up to 
gi ade, or the elevator conij)eiled to raalve ]>roper disposition of the nain if it is not. 

Sec. 5. We find that at present the practice of tne inspection department is to 
exercise no supervision over the grain while in the elevators, but simply to inspect 
in grain offered for warehousing, and to inspect out grain offered for shipment 
We find that while the inspection was under the supervision of the board or trade, 
and in the earlier days of the State grain inspection, there was in every elevator 
what was called a distributing inspector, whose place was in the upper part of the 
house, who kept track of all the bins and their contents, who directed into which 
bin every car of grain should be run, and who directed when grain was to be 
shipped rrom which bins it was to bo drawn, and who saw that the oldest grain in 
the house was the first shipped out. We are of the opinion that the snpervisiona 
exercised by such a distributing inspector would be exceedingly wholesome, and 
would recommend that the proper committee call the attention of the board of 
railroad and warehouse commissioners to the matter and try to get such a man 
put in every house. 
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Skc. G. We find that some of the elevator {proprietors who have been in the habit 
of putting the more desirable (lualities of their own grain in bins marked * * special 
have not been equally careful to mark the receipts for the saine special ” bin as 
required by law. We do not find, however, that the ^ain re^strar takes any 
special cognizance of, or keeps any special track of, this ‘‘special bin'’ grain, or 
the receipts issued for it, although he could very easily and without extra ex})ense 
do so. We would recCmmend that the proper committee call the attention of the 
board of railroad and warehouse commissioners to the matter and try to have 
the registrar directed to attend to it. ^ 

Sec. 7, We are of the opinion that there should be a specific rule of the board, 
making receipts for grain in special bins ’’irregular for delivery on contracts. 
We see no reason why elevator proprietors who keep their property in shape to sell 
by sample, and so exact a premium for it (the special and proper function of a 
proprietor of a private house), should at the same time have the protection of a 
public elevator and the open market to hold them harmless against an unprofitable 
hedging sale. 

Sec. 8 . The fact that large quantities of grain are held here for storage purposes 
by elevator proprietors and commission merchants acting for them, and the fur- 
ther fact that our speculative trading having now gotten practically into but 4 
months of the year, and thus tyini' up the grain for three or four months at a time, 
had naturally reduced the deliveries largely and brought it about that shippers can 
only get hold of grain to fill their orders by paying a premium for it. The inevit- 
able result of such a state of facts has been that grain is now being held here too 
long for its own good or the good of the general trade. We would suggest that 
the directors carefully consider the propriety of adopting a rule limiting the age 
at which receipts should be regular for delivery on contracts. 

Sec. 9. We have now in store here nearly 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, a large 
proportion of which has been in our elevators more than 12 months. We recom- 
mend that a committee of three competent judges, unconnected with the active 
grain trade, be appointed, who shall examine every bin of wheat in every regular 
elevator as soon as possible now, and again before the July and September de iv- 
eries, reporting to the board of directors, or the proper committee, any bin which 
they may find out of condition or tending that way, and that the directors instruct 
the elevator proprietors to at once move such grain out, and see that they do it. 

Wm. H. Beebe, 

Jas. S. Templeton. 

H. J, Coon, 

H. F. Dousman. 

The Witness. I wish to introduce here, just in the form that it is in. rather than 
ma e any changes in it, a statement of the condition of the grain trade as presented 
to the members of the Fortieth general assembly of the Btate of Illinois in May, 
1897. It is a leview and a general statement of the conditions then surrounding 
the elevator business in Chicago, but it is too long to read you gentleihen in the 
short time 1 have. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

May. 1897. 

To the members of the Fortieth general assembly: 

(Why we object to the passage of house bill 583, and .enate bill 313^ 
Gentlemen: The grain trade of Illinois and the farmer who produces our 
enormous crops are to-day fighting against the tyranny of the Chicago elevator 
monopoly, which from a fair and legitimate beginning has grown to such propor- 
tions and such influence as to threaten the very existence of all competition and 
to place a monopoly in a position to fix a price on the products of our farms. 

And it is a broader question than the survival of the fittest among groups of 
business men or the interests of any one class. It concerns every merchant and 
every common carrier engaged in the great commerce of this State, and every 
farmer who contributes to make that commerce possible. 

There is some misapprehension apparent outside of the grain trade as to the 
relations of elevators of Class ** A^’ in Chicago to the general business of the 
country. 

The warehousing of grain is only an incident in its, transit from producers to 
consumer. Its natural and healthy function is in accepting for storage the over- 
flow of the season of freest movement that the channels of commerce may not be 
d^ged or obstructed and safely caring for the same while waiting dbmand. 

Ri^ognizing the importance and necessity of these warehouses, where the mer- 
chant and farmer could deposit their grain, the constitutional convention of 
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1870 in its wisdom created these public institutions by the adoption of article 13 
of the constitution; lollowing which, in response to the instructions of the oon- 
stitution. the legislature of 1871 enacted our present railroad and warehouse law. 

For almost 20 years this law was respected by the elevator owners; Chicago 
maintained her position as the “greatest grain market in the world;” thousands of 
buyers and sellers were brought together each day and a broad open market was 
the result; competition of buyers sustained prices, and that influence was felt the 
world over; for years Chicago presented the best market for the West to send her 
grain to, owing to the competition of buyers. But between 1887 and 1890 new 
forces began to be felt. 

The interstate-commerce law had gone into effect, and before the close of 1890 
nearly every railroad terminating in Chicago had some favored elevator system 
under its protection, the proprietors of which were given such profitable conces- 
sions as to enable them to control the grain business on that particular line of 
railroad. 

The alliance between railroads and elevators has resulted in reaching out after 
millions of bushels of grain not naturally tributary to the Chicago market, and 
when gatWed there, preventing it, by such tricks of trade as only the initiated 
are familiar with, from ever getting away again as long as storage can be collected 
on it. So that in Chicag;o the accumulation and storage of grain has come to be 
the chief end and aim of potential and dominating forces. 

This policy has resulted in such congestion of grain there as to depress prices to 
the lowest point in history. For it is not the Chicago stock alone that that market 
has to carry. The very volume of the Chicago stocks invites dealers in every 
market in the world to make sales there against holdings elsewhere, which they 
would not dare to do but for abnormal accumulations brought and held there by 
unnatural means. Cargoes of wheat bought on European account in Australia, 
India, Russia, and Argentina, as well as stocks at all other points of accumulation, 
are sold against in Chicago, so that that market feels the weight of the entire 
world’s surplus. This condition is only made possible by the enormous and 
unnatural hoard brought and retained there to satisfy the avarice of half a dozen 
corporations, the largest of which is owned in London. 

By the rankest and most brazen manipulation they seek to control the price and 
movement of our commodities and force every buyer and every seller to their 
terms. 

Two years ago they were selling spring wheat at 5 or 0 cents premium. Now 
they are selling winter wheat at a much greater premium (16 to 19 cents), while 
they have not been the owners of either. While they are nominally the custodians 
of the property they are able, in violation of the laws of the State, to set aside 
and sell at a premium millions of bushels every year, not owned by them but in 
their custody as warehousemen. Would any court permit a trustee of an estate 
to thus handle trust funds for his own advantage? This gain is not the legitimate 
profit of a public warehouseman. It belongs to the public who owns the gp'ain. 
The lawful profit of the business of public warehousing has been attractive 
enough to create an enormous system of elevators in Chicago. If the business 
has b^n overdone it is due to the cupidity of those engaged in it. We cheerfully 
concede a fair return on capital employe in lawful operation of elevators, but 
will forever resist the use of its machinery for unjust or illegal practices. 

They claim to be public benefactors, in that th^ bring grain in large amounts 
to Chicago that would otherwise^ go elsewhere. This is said to furnish employ- 
ment to more banking capital and keep up the rate of interest and to give busi- 
ness to railroads and insurance companies. But we know that half a dozen firins 
and corporations have a monopcny of the business. They can not force grain 
there that is not naturally tributary, except on cut rates of freight denied the 
general public and forbidden by law. If our contention is sustain^ by the 
Supreme Court, each railroad will have a host of competing patrons inst^d of 
one; bankers will have a thousand active accounts instead of the small group of 
large borrowers who are now able to combine and dictate rates, while the short- 
rate card of insurance offices will again come into use. But the real question is 
not whether it may add to the traffic of railroads or incr^se the profits of bank- 
ing or insurance capital, but whether it is right for public custodians of grain to 
be at the same time dealers in grain and enabled to select and set aside for their 
own purposes the best of what may come under their charm. No objection 
is made to all grain going to Chicago that can be le^timateTy brought there, 
but it is against public policj% and is not the legitimate innction of a public ware- 
houseman, operating under a license from the State, to be so engaged. It is the 
dual capacity that we object to and that is prohibited by law. In the spring of 
1895 the quality of millions of bushels of grain stored in public warehouses was 
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aspersed by interested speculators. The board of trade, through its officers, sought 
to have such an investigation made as would refute the slander against grain stored 
in public warehouses and restore the confidence of buyers and h^ders of the prop- 
erty. But every elevator proprietor in Chicago joined in refusing permission to a 
committee of experts to make that necessary and wholesome examination. They 
knew the grain was above the average in quality and condition, but were willing to 
have it suspected in order to increase the carrying charges. The present monopoly 
is against everything and everybody but themselves. 

A system that permits the proprietors of public elevators, directly or indirectly, 
to deal in the property of which they are custodians is essentially immoral. The 
temptation to reserve for themselves the best of the grade is one to which the law 
never contemplated that they should be subjected. Indeed the principal motive 
of the warehouse law was to prevent their ownership or control of grain in the 
public warehouses. Yet it is notorious that during the past few years the propri- 
etors of elevators have had for sale and have sold millions of bushels of grain from 
public elevators by sample at a large premium, not one cent of which in ecjuity 
belonged to them. The grain bought by elevator proprietors is promptly sold by 
them for some future delivery, so they Itecome the custodians of other people’s 
property, which, however, the public can only get on payment of such premium 
as the urgency of the demand may enable the elevators to exact. It is an unwel- 
come task to criticise themetho(& of any class of business men, but this is an 
occasion for plain speech and honest earnest effort to restore to the grain trade its 
vanishing glory and traditions. Ihe elevator monopoly is a blight on legitimate 
business. The old-time open competition of thousands has l)een superseded by 
new conditions under which each railroad terminating in C'hicago is practically 
controlled by a single buyer. Special rates are made to favored individuals, who 
have the further advantage of elevator control, so that rates charged to the public 
are rebated to themselves, thus enabling them to outbid or undersell all competi- 
tors. The charge of three-fourths of a cent per bushel for the first term of storage 
is retained only as a protection to elevator managers against the competition of 
legitimate dealers in grain. It is a charge that the public can not avoid, but which 
is ignored by them in their own transactions, thus forcing everyone to sell to or 
boy of them.* The fact that this charge is not bona fide, but only a foil to coTn|)e- 
tition, proves that it is unjust, and should be abolished. The charge of three- 
fourths of a cent per bushel for the transfer of grain from cars to vessels, a dist.'ir.ee 
of perhaps 100 feet, is ^eater than the average rate of freight (by water), during 
the year from Chicago to Buffalo. The same grain is transferred on track 
by railroads from western to eastern cars for nothing. 

The courts have decided that this system is contrary not only to law. but to 
** public policy.” And now comes the elevator monopoly to the le-iislature at 
Springfield, asking to be protected by statute against the public; and the courts. 

They ask the passage of a bill the terms of which are entirely in keeping with 
their methods. 

First. They ask the legislature to tell them that they must not discriminate in 
their own favor while transacting business, but they must l)e entirely unselfish. 

Second. They ask that they be relieved of all respon.sibility as warehousemen, 
and that their elevators be put nnder the super vi.sion of th(3 State grain inspector 
department, at a cost to the farmers (whom they feel very friendly to at the 
present moment), of about §fJ0.000 per year. 

The facts are that the bills (House bill 583 and Senate bill 313) , if passed, would 
only lead to further litigation and give no relief or protection to producers or 
shippers, their sole and only object being to get into the statute something that 
could be construed so as to thermit a continuance of these illegal practices. 

Very truly yours, 

John Hill, Jr., 

President Grain Receivers and Shipijers' Associfition of Chicago, 

The Witness. I desire to go on record as indorsing certain statements that have 
appeared in print but which 1 proliably would better rend so as to make them part 
of my testimony, rather than introduce the newspaper articles as they treat of 
other matters, and there are only certain pc^rtions of tnem that I want to take up. 
(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of August 12, 1895:) 

**Over 20 per cent of the whole storage capacitv« of the United States and 
Canada is located at Chicago. This incln&s all— public and private— as officially 
reported. Duluth has 27,200,000 bushel rooni; Minneapolis. 20.000,000t St. Louis, 
13,35Q,000; Milwaukee, 5,430,000; Toledo, 7,200,000 bushels. These Sre the several 
competitors of Chicago for storage of the grain crops. These « points have a 
total Capacity of 125,830,000 bushels, or about five^ighths of the whole. It is 
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assumed that the business of warehousing at all points is conducted under the 
laws of the respective States in which elevators are located. This is essential to 
a full understanding of this vast and important business. * * * 

*^It is assumed that it will not be denied that the elevator proprietors speculate 
in our markets. They are, in fact, large speculators nearly every day. They will 
not attempt to deny this. Proof is too readily obtainable. They own to-day fully 
80 per cent of all the grain in store here, and this is not a new departure. They 
own quite regularly about the same per cent, day in and day out. Last year they 
sent buyers into the country and brought large amounts of grain here solely for 
the purpose of having the grain where they could place a tax upon it. Held at 
country points they could not impose this tax— make the grain earn them storage. 

“ The result of this move, while lucrative to themselves, cost the country very 
inuchmore money than they themselves realized, for the reasonit swelled the visible 
supplies to such an enormous extent— more especially wheat— that the world, 
being unac(iuainted with the real cause therefor, stood aghast and insisted on 
lower prices, arguing, quite naturally, that America had an enormous plethora, 
and therefore must, by virtue of the supposed fact, sell cheap, when the fact was, 
as fully borne out by subsequent events, this big visible was piled up wholly at 
the expense of the invisible. Old supplies of wheat were never smaller in America 
than they are to-day— wholly due to elevator men forcing to market the crops of 
1893-91, so they might collect a tax thereon. 

“ It is but a fair assumption that wheat would not have sold at 50 cents per bushel 
in Chicago in 1894-95 had not this abnormal condition prevailed. Hence, it is (juite 
fair to assert that the country lost a round lot of money by being compelled to 
accept for their wheat an abnormal low price, for the price they realized was cer- 
tainly not based upon legitimate conditions. Granting that very low prices were 
possible by virtue of the bad times, it does not follow that the extremely low point 
reached, or anything very near it, would have prevailed had not the big visible 
stood in the way. 

“ But this wiis not the only unfavorable result of this move. It took from reg- 
ular receivers at this point a large share of business which would have undoubtedly 
come to them under ordinary conditions. It practically threw the grain trade under 
tlie control of the elevator interests. They became not only the arbiters of prices, 
but by virtue of their wealth and ownership of grain thsy could and did widen out 
or contract the spreads between this and that month, just as they deemed it essen- 
tial to their own pecuniary ends. This was done time and again, and will con- 
tinue to be done so long as existing conditions prevail. Anyone at all conversant 
with the position will readily realize what a leverage this can be made by those 
who possess it. 

“ But this is not all. It is well known that there are certain months in which 
speculat on centers. Beginning in the fall of 1894, for example, the seller May 
future was the favorite with the speculators. During March operators gradually 
changed to July; then it changed to September; now it is changing to Decern Ijer, 
and will probably go from there to May. Those w’ho are long of these futures 
and are inclined to change over to a future month sell their September and buy, 
say (to-day) , December. The ditference in price is termed a ‘ spread.’ The July- 
September spread was run up to 2^ early in July, not wholly of necessity by the 
elevator men, when real carrying charges were only U cents. Then it will be 
remembered that on July 1 some 5,000,000 bushels of wheat were delivered on 
J uly contracts, mainly by the elewitor proprietors. This was done for a purpose, 
or It is fair to assume it was. Large deliveries at any time do not tend to 
strengthen prices. If the market broke the wheat could be bought more cheaply. 
That is all there was to it. 

“ There was liquidation of the May future, of the July, and soon it will be Sep- 
tember. The elevator men will buy back the September they sold against their 
July purchases and sell for December or May, whichever offers the l)etter return. 

“ The anomaly is also presented of a man depressing his own property and 
making money by the operation. Thus, if they so elected, the elevator men could 
sell a certain long option freely and break its price, and then buy a near one at a 
relative decline, replacing that sold at a profit. This has been done by somebody 
or other more times than one on the board of trade; and a person acquaints 
with the trade could easily reach a fair conclusion as to whom that somebody 
was. * * ♦ . ^ 

Indeed, under present methods in vogue the oportunities of the elevator men for 
making money are simply enormous. And thiv *8 why the power should be cur- 
tailed. It is practically killing off business in Chicago. The outside world knows 
something of the strength of this great monopoly, and is not disposed to anta^^nize 
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it, preferring to go to some other market— some inai*ket not at the mercy of Bhch 
a combination.” 

(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of August,22, 1895:) 

‘*One of the great weakening factors at present, and one which the trade has 
perhaps generally overlooked, is the attitude of the warehouse interest at Chicago 
in insisting on a preipium on every bushel of wheat thev sell. Yesterday they 
aaked one half cent per bushel over the September option, which, counting the stor- 
age for the balance of August, is equivalent to a premium of three-quarter cents. 
These same tactics were carried out last year and undoubtedly not only had 
much to do with curtailing our exports, but also in depressing prfiies, for it prac- 
tical 1 y kept the grain h€sre and at accumulative centers. The argumen t, of course, 
is that in the presence of plenty buyers look upon tliese premium charges in the 
light of an extortion and very naturally refrain as far as possible from paying it. 

“But this is not the worst i)ha8e. By this act exports were cut down and just 
so much money kept out of the country. It may be close to the truth now to sug- 
gest that gold exportation is due in a large measure to this cause. It is not human 
nature to submit to extortion, and wo all know the foreign character is especially 
sen-sitive on this point. And this gold exportation does not only adversely affect 
wheat, but every commodity of our country; business in general, in fact. Tliese 
are truths as developed by existing conditions, and are strong arguments why the 
elevator trust, which in reality is a blight on the trade, should be curtailed in its 
power. 

“There is not the least question among those who are conversant with the facts 
that this octopus has already done the country great harm, has kept down the 
price of its productions, is to a certain extent responsible for the gold e.xports and 
their consequent deleterious effect on the commercial industries of America, and 
if permitted to continue in its present attitude must eventually do incalculable 
harm, if this has not already' been accomplished. The law under which they were 
created admits of a fair recompense for labor and capital employed— all honest 
business men should ask. 

“It may be claimed this premium is asked because the shipper wants grain in 
a specified e evator. Being a relatively small premium, this may be partially true 
of the pesent, Y’et it will be remembered that within the last 12 months no less 
a premium than 2 to 8 cents for winter and 6 to 7 cents for spring was asked and 
received by elevator men. This they can not deny. It is on record, and can be 
clearly proven. And not only this, but at no time within a year has it lK?en pos- 
sible to buy a pound of wheat in the Chicago market excejit at a premium, either 
small or great, these elevator men owning as a rule all of 80 per cent of the stocks 
here. 

“And there can result from this but one conclusion. So long as permitted to 
continue, so long must it be expected buyers will seek other markets. This means 
eventually another great accumulation of wheat in elevators at this point, another 
menace to iirices. precisely the same as it was last year and the year before. It is 
a finger post standing in the road of prosperity or the enhancement of values. 
There is no doubt but if the market was allowed to assumo a normal condition, if 
the price was permitted to remain on a par with futures, much more wheat could 
be sold to the foreigner. But he will not submit to be bled by a grinding monop- 
oly. He wants a natural, not an unnatural market. Until be can have this 
America must be the loser.” 

(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of September 0, 1895:) 

‘ Prohts in storage. The ( 'hicago storage rate is one-fourth cent per bushel for 
each ten days. For all the empty bins this means $145,0(X) for each ten days, or 
nearly $450,000 per month. For one year the total would amount to the resecta- 
ble sum of $5,8(50,000. This explains the anxiety of the Chicago elevator trust, 
in combination with the Northwestern elevator interests, to depress wheat prices, 
to the end that they may earn money with their idle warehouse room and profit by 
buying wheat for f uture deli ver)\ ” 

(Reading from an article in the (Chicago Chronicle of September 7. 1895:) 

“Unfortunately for the conntry the wheat trade is practically in tne hands and 
under the control of a giant monopoly, from which it appears impossible to cut 
loose. The elevator interest is that monopoly. It is manipulating the market to 
its own aggrandizement, and this manipulation is seriously crippling the trade, if 
not killing it. By its actions the price is being held down and the producers, 
therefore, defiled of money that justly belongs to them. They control the 
market to such an extent that shippers are absolutely prevented from filling lejgiti- 
mate orders. There is practically no wheat for sale in Chicago, tbdfigli there is in 
store' here some 14,(K)0,000 bushels, and all owned by the elevator interest. A 
sliipper yesterday was compelled to pay December prices for a small lot, or a 
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S ramium of over centa per bushel. This is driving away from Chicago this 
esirable trade. And not only this, the knowledge of the existence of this octopus 
is undoubtedly the reiison why our speculative business has fallen from an immense 
one to an almost normal one. ” 

The Witness. I want to introduce a letter to show that the grain dealers of 
Illinois are opposed to this state of affairs. 

(Letter referred to follows:) 

[Office of secretary Illinois Grain Dealers* Association. B. S. Tyler, secretary.] 

Decatur, III., April 24 , 181J7, 

Dear Sir: We again call your attention to House bill No. 583 and Senate bill 
No. 313 now before the legislature at Springfield. These bills were introduced 
and are being pushed by the grain elevator trust, the Armour Elevator Company 
being at the head of the list. 

These public elevators, as you know, werecited to appear before Judge Tuley for 
buying grain, when the warehouse laws had always held that they could not act 
in the dual capacity of public warehousemen and grain dealers at the same time. 
Judi^e Tuley fieard the evidence presented by both sides, and on December 22, 
1896. decreed that tliey have no right to deal in grain. They have taken the case 
to the sui>reme court of Illinois. They know that the higher court will sustain 
JudgeTuley'sjustdeclsion. They overrideallcourtsand all justice, andareattempt- 
ing the passage of the bills referred to, which if passed will give them the right 
to deal ill grain, thereby giving them a monopoly of the trade, and robbing grain 
producers and grain buyers and millers throughout the grain territory of the United 
Stiites. 

It l)ehooves every grain dealer to see to it that this damnable bill is defeated. 
The elevators have a limitless amount of grease to use if,need be to pass this meas- 
ure. It means millions of gain to them, and an eciual loss to grain men and pro- 
ducers. 

The grain men must be up and doing. Our association has selected you with 
others in your senatorial di.strict to see your representatives and senator, and enter 
a most emphatic protest against the passage of this nefarious bill. 

You are urged to be at Springfield on 'fhursdaii, April 29. You can not spend 
your money and time more profitably and in a l^etter cause than to be at Spring- 
field on that day and remainder of the week. See others and ur^e them to go with 
you. Report at the Lelaiid or St. Nicholas. If it is absolutely impossible for you 
to go be sure and send some other influential person in your place, and write me 
whom you have selected. Come if you can. 

Yours, truly, • B. S. Tyler, 

Secretary, 

The Witness. In order to show the abuses that grow out of the present system 
here, I wish to introduce certain parts of a statement made by me in print on the 
17th day of .July, 1899. 

(So much of statement as was introduced by witness follows :) 

“On May 1. 1890, there was delivered to memlHjrs of the board of trade by 
Armour & Co. fraudulent warehou.se receipts to the extent of 1,200,000 bushels of 
No. 2 spring wheat. 

“The mygiiitude of the swindle exposed it by attracting attention of members 
to the numi er of receipts that were just regular on delivery day. 

“The directory promptly investigated the matter, and when the facts were 
placed before them they almost unanimously voted the entire Armour system of 
elevators irregular. 

“As hot only our rules had bt?en violated, but also a crime punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for from I to 10 years committed, the directory 
having the good name and dignity of the association to protect, caused a com- 
niittee to investigate the members of the board of trade responsible for this whole- 
sale robbery. 

“The committee, after due investigation, filed charges with the directory 
against Philip D. Armour, Philip D. Armour, jr., J. Ogden Armour, and A. L 
Valentine. 

“At the trial before the directory the facts were all admitted, but the three 
Armours denied knowledge of the issuing of the receipts, and Valentine, under 
oath, e.\onerated them and assumed all the responsibility. 

“The directors acquitted the Armours and convicted Valentine, and fixed the 
penalty at 20 years* suspension from the privileges of the board. 
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The developments during the trial and investigation only aggravated the case. 
It was shown that warehouse receipts to the enormous total of about>-r3,000.000 
bushels had been manipulated in this way during lb9B-1895, and 1896;' beginning 
with the Cudahy wheat deal in 1893. The public and members of the board had 
been systematically plundered for 3 years; the market depressed by delivery of 
undesirable warehouse receipts, which expired the day they were delivered, and 
were dated months after the grain hatl been received in the elevator. Mr. Valen- 
tine stated under oath that he manipulated the dates, or 1,200,000 bushels wheat 
receipts, included in the charges, so that they would expire for shipping on May 6, 
thereby inducing shippers to take the grain out of store.” 

The Witness. I will also introduce a letter here of a Chicago house, showing 
another of the abuses growing out of the present system, and how it affects 
people. 

(^id letter follows:) 

[Nash-WrightCompauy, commiasion merchants; S. H. Greeley, 5154)19 Rialto Building, Chicago.] 

Chicaoo, J^iue JS97. 

Dear Sir: To illustrate the methods employed by public warehousemen here 
toward country elevator proprietors, we want to cite a case which recently occur- 
red in our city. 

A certain public warehouseman, operating both public warehouses and cleaning 
houses, received .lO cars of corn on one of the roads entering Chicago. The corn 
was duly inspected by the proper authorities, and passed the contract grades, 
either 3 or 3 yellow. 

This public warehouseman, being himself a grain dealer, called reinspection on 
this corn, and asked that the chief inspector of grain change the shipments from 
2 and 2 yellow to 3 and 4 corn, which, if accomplished, would lessen the market 
value of the corn from 3 to 5 cents per bushel. 

The cars were reinspected as requested, and we overheard the conversation in 
which the supervising inspector of grain told the representatives of this public 
warehouseman that that corn was certainly of the best quality which comes to 
this market, and that ho did not want to be sent out in the future to lessen the 
grades of any such fine quality of com as that which he inspected. 

It is quite proper to infer that this corn was bought from shippers in the country, 
and it was the aim and intention of this elevator proprietor to endeavor to injure 
the interests of the shipper, thus lieing able to secure the corn at heavy discounts 
in price. 

It would be an easy matter, had this corn been changed to the iioorer grades, 
to run it into the cleaning house, inspect it out for the grade to be made 3 corn at 
the out inspection, and thus secure the 2 corn market for the very same com 
which he might have bought as 3 or 4 had his scheme for changing grade been 
successful. 

This circumstance only goes to show how some people might attempt to thrive 
on the misfortunes of others with whom they trade. 

Na.sh- Wright Company. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.vrris.) Have you anything further to offer?— A. Nothing 
that is not contained in that printed matter; but I will say that, in my opinion, 
the present system of handling grain in Chicago, consolidating the business of 
different roads or of one road into the hands of one buyer, is a great detriment, 
not only to the market, but also to the country through which the road runs. 

In what way does it hurt the country through which the line runs?— A. In 
this way: Formerly we would have 3 or 3 or 4 grain buyers, and the tendency now 
is to have one grain buyer, and he a cheap man on |40 or $(>0 a month, represent- 
ing some big house here, while the other men were permanent, with famines, and 
it would increase the business of the town, and it would lie necessary to bring 
goods into the town for them, and they wonld buy their goods at home to a certain 
extent and make business for that town; while in the case of the system that is 
flprowing up now a cheap fellow like a telegraph operator will go in and do that 
business that formerly was done by one of the prominent business men in the 
town, or 3 or 4 of them. 

Q. Devon mean to say that it destroys competition?— A. It destroys competi- 
tion, unooubtedly. Mr. Hanley here stated that when certain couaitions exist 
they shut down their elevators— do not run; competition is deBtroy|d; that is what 
ha% happened. The competition is destroyed and one elevator shuts up. The 
4;own is affected to that extent that one man dictates the price of the grain. 

To what extent does this condition prevail outside of the city of Chicago?— 
A. It is a growing condition. The original intention of some lines of road wai to 
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make the condition immediate, bnt it failed. The people who went into the grain 
business as the result of the change in policy of the railroads were not the grain 
men ; th^had not had this experience. For instance, Charles Counselman jumped 
into the grain business and tried to run two or three hundred stations. He was 
not a gram man, and the consequence was that he was glad to sell out a good many 
of those stations, and then he began to gradually establish the stations again, and 
that is the case on the St. Paul road now. The system has grown up gradually. 
A certain concern which to all appearances rejjresents Armour & Company, but 
under a different name, is gradually taking up the elevators, buying out the grain 
dealers, and going into business under the name of the Neola Elevator Company, 
and in the Northwest you will find when you go up there that whole lines of 
roads— every town on the line of a road has a certain agent or buyer— the same 
system there; not, in fact, like ours, because our market is different from any of 
the other markets in the fact that we handle more of other products than wheat. 
In the Northwest they are confined more largely to wheat. Of course Duluth is 
getting so that it handles a good deal of grain now in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. .T. C. Hanley. ) I would like to ask Mr. Hill, if, in his experience as 
a grain man, the question of mixing grain is an important matter in the grain 
business?— A. So important that no terminal elevator exists here to-day. with 
possibly one or two exceptions, that has not a mixing house connected with it. 
Armour’s mixing houses are larger than his public houses to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you mean by a “mixing house?”— A. 
Where they manipulate the grain— take the poor grades and mix them together to 
make them represent a higher grade than the poorest grade they have. 

Q. (By Mr. .T. C. Hanley.) Now, in the reception of those grades, there is a 
wide range between what you would call the highest of a grade and the lowest — 
what we call the line grade— above and below that point?— A. Yes. 

Q. How do they dispose of the premium on the nigh grades, keep within the 
line, and still dispose of it as No. 1?— A. The grain is sold, if it is a high grade, 
by sample, and brings a premium. It is then run through the cleaning house and 
the lower grade of ^ain, not the lower quality of the same grade, but a lower 
grade entirely 

Q. (Interrupting.) No. 2 or No. 3, for instance, would go in with No. 1?— A. 
Yes; is mixed in with it, and that high-grade grain is brouj^t down to the lowest 
point, and it will go into the same grade that it went into before. Our market is 
on the loNvest grade. That is one of the great detriments to the market. If a man 
buys No. 2 wheat in ('hicago, or No. 1 Northern wheat in Chicago, he buys it 
with the expectation of getting the very poorest wheat that will grade No. 1 in 
Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does that fix the price of wheat injuriously to the 
farmer?- A. Certainly. Speculation to a great extent fixes the price of the grain. 
It can not help it. It is such an enormous speculation ; and if the speculator deal- 
ing in the lowest of that grade, the poorest quality of that grade, takes it and pays 
for it and goes to the elevat^ir to get it he can not expect to get any better than the 
very poorest wheat that will come in that grade, because lie knows it has passed 
through the cleaning house, through the hands of the elevator men who would 
not deliver him any better grade than they have to. They are “skinning” the 
grades down; they are constantly manipulating them. If they find a car that is 
a poorer grade that will bring, say, 10 cents a bushel less, they will mix the two 
grades. 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. HANiiEY.) Does not that affect the price at the terminal 
points?— A. It certainly does, because we do not trade on grades, but we trade by 
sample; and the sample grade which goes for export is sold at a premium over the 
graae that is held in store here and is the speculative grade. 

Ci. But no farmer gets the benefit of the premium on the grade?— A. No. 

Q. And the only one who gets that is the man who mixes the grain and has it 
for sale’?— A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent does a premium exist upon those different grades?— A. Oh, 
it varies so much you can not estimate very closely. It is from 1 cent to 3 or 4 
cents. 
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Washington, D. C., September 1899, 

TESTIMOKT OF ME. ELLIOT B. NOE^S, 

Fruit grotver and dealer, Sodus, N. Y, 

The commission met .at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. 

Mr. Elliott B. Norris, being duly sworn, testified as follows, being examined on 
the topical plan of inmiiry on agriculture: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may please state your ilhme, residence, and 
occupation.— A. My name is Elliott B. Norris, Sodus, N. Y. ; my occupation is that 
of a farmer and fruit )^ower and dealer. 

Q. You may state whether you are connected in any way with a farmers’ 
organization. And if so, in what way?— A. I am; I am now the master of the 
State ^ange of the State of New York. 

Q. How long have you held that position?— A. About 18 months. 

Q. As master of the State grange, have you traveled over the State?— A. I have, 
to (juite a large extent. I have not been in all counties. I have probably been in 
s^e 20 or 25 counties. 

Q. Have you local granges in almost all of the counties of the State?— A. We 
have now established granges in all counties of the State excepting about 6. 

Q. Your travels through the State have given you a good knowledge of agri- 
cultural conditions there?— A. Somewhat. 

Q. You may state, if you ]»Iease, whether the laborers employed in agriculture 
have increased in the last 20 years. And if not, why not?— A. In my judgment, 
the agricultural laborers during the past 20 years iiave increased somewhat. 
There was a period, from 1890, when there was a tendency to decrease, on account 
of the large call in the cities for laborers, the prices paid at that time being quite 
attractive and resulting in drawing quite a goodly number from the farms; but 
they soon discovered that it was a bubble, and they have for the past 2 years 
been coming back gradually to the farms; so I should think that there was an 
increase, or a tendency toward increase at the present time, of farm laborers. 

Q. What is the difference, social and pioral, between the farm laborers now 
compared with former years?— A. Very much better. A farm laborer to-day has 
very many more privileges than 40 years ago, and a large majority of them are 
lietter informed in our section of the country tnan they were 25 or 30 years ago; 
and their condition financially is better. Any man that works on the farm now— 
if he is inclined to be industrious and sober— there is no reason why he is not 
making a nice living and doing fully as well as the man employing him. 

Q. What effect, if any, has improved machinery to-day upon the demand for 
lamr upon the farm?— A. I do not think that it has decrease that demand. In 
fact it nas opened new avenues of industry on the farm that have given employ- 
ment to the people that were fonuerly engaged in doing hand labor; it has opened 
up new industnes to employ them, so that it has not injured, but haarather Ixjne- 
fited, in ray judgment, in our country, the condition of labor. 

Q. Are they regularly employed?— A. They are regularly employed there 8 or 10 
months of the year on farms as a rule, and the majority of them are employed the 
most of the 12 months— that care to be. There are occasionally some men, single 
men, that hire out and work 8 or 9 months that are quite inclined, after their time 
is up, to take things a little easy. They have homes, perhaps, wher6> they con- 
gre^te together, the boys and girls, and have a pretty gwd time for 2 or 8 
months; but those who wish to be engaged can find labor pretty much the 12 
months at fair prices. 

Q. Have you any transient labor, especially in the busy seasons?— A. We have, 
but not as much as we used to have yeai-s ago. We have in certain lines, but we 
do not have as much transient labor to prform the general harvest work that we 
used to have in former years, because it is largely done by machinery; but we have 
in our State large new industries that are starting— fruit growing and the harvest- 
ing of berries and small fruits— and when it comes down to the fall we have our 
apple crops and all those. It takes a good deal of transient labor; we have to 
employ quite largely outside; so that I think that there perhaps has been an 
increase rather than a decrease in transient labor in our State, especially In our 
section of the country. 

Q. What are the &ily hours of amcultural labor in your section?— A. It is 
now about 10 hours; that is the established rule on most farms now^ 

Q. What is the average number of days they are employed in aiyear?— A, That 
is mther a difficult question to answer, but I should say, from mf observation, 
’from 190 to 200. 
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Q. Do you discover the tendency of the agricultural laborer to other 
employment?— A. WelL as I said at the be^ning, from the years 1890 to 1805 
ttoe seem^ to be a tendency of the best and brightest men we had in our com- 
munity to go off into other pursuits, either into railroading or moving mto the 
cities where they became clerks, etc.; but during the past 2 or 3 years, especially 
the past 2 years, there is a general returning to the farm; there seems to be quite 
a tendency to go back on the farms again; so that we are continually getting 
better men now than we did 4 or 5 years ago. For that reason we are getting a 
better class of people on the farms. There was one time there that it was a pretty 
difficult matter to get what we called good, first-class men that we could depend 
upon. We had to take up with, well, the “ rag-tag” of all creation that would 
come to the farms. Some of the men were not go^ for anything else, and they 
would generally hire out to the farmers, and we were obliged to take up with that 
kind of help; but during the past 2 years there has been a better class of labor 
comii^ to tiie farms— people more intelligent. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your farm help? — A. A great deal of our help is 
hired now by the day. They are paid so much ]^r day, and they are paid at the 
end of every month. Some people continue with the old practice of hiring by 
the 8 or 9 montlis’ system, and paying their laborers, settling up with them, at im 
end of 8 or 9 months, but the most progressive farmers with us now are hiring and 
paying help every month, and hire them largely by such a rate per day. 

Q. About what is the average paid?— A. The average paid by the month, where 
they are hired by the month, is from $18 to $20. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is that by the day?— A. That is by the month; and 
$1 per day is the universal price, and the man boards himself. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the pay where the farmer boards the man— 
where he lives in the family?— A. From about $17 to $18 a month— the very best 
men; some of them get as high as $18 per month. 

Q. What does that include? — A. For a single man that includes as a rule only 
th3r board and lodging. Their washing is done outside. 

Q. Do you pay in cash?— A. Farm laborers, especially those single men, are all 
paid in cash. Men that have families, some of them, are paid off from the produce 
of the farm, such as fiour and feed for their cow, if they keep one, or thev keep a 
cow for them at so much iier week. There are two or three systems of hiring. 
Where a man is hired that has a house, some farmers pay him so much and he pays 
for all privileges; pays for his house and his fuel, and if he keeps a cow or horse, 
he pays so much per week for them, and pays the market price for all produce that 
he takes from the farm that he wishes to buy from the farmer. Another plan is 
that the fanner furnishes the tenant with all privileges at such a rate X)er month; 
that is, for men who are tenants. Which plan is adopted the most extensively lam 
not prepared to say, but I judge the plan that they are getting largely into now, 
of paying a man so much andhe pays for all privileges, is found to be most satis- 
factory. Ill our farm operations we have a system of timecards. We have a fore- 
man for each farm , and at the end of the month every man is charged up with what 
work he does and for every horse on the farm , so that at the end of the month we can 
tell what every man has been doing and what we have paid him and what every 
horse on the farm has done, so we have a correct account of our expenses. At the end 
of each month we can tell just what is charged up to each crop. W^tever the 
crop be, whether apples or grapes, or wheat, oats or barley, or anytlung of that 
kina, it is all charged to that particular crop, the amount of work that is done, and 
at the end of the year if we find out that a certain crop has not been na^g, we 
pretty near quit doing that kind of business. My idea is that the nearer the f axi^rs 
come to a correct system of accounting, or knowing what they are doing, the better 
they will come out, and nearer they will know what they are doing evexy year. 
As a general rule, the fanner in our country knows he puts so much money into his 
business, and at the end of the year if he has a certain amount in his pocket he has 
made something, and if not he does not know where it has gone to. 

Q. What privileges go with the tenant’s house?— A. Not anv, except the r^t of 
the house; and occasionally farmers that have it furnish the firewood — give timm 
the wood for their family and a team to draw it; and that is all; but as a rule they 
just simply furnish the house. , , . « « rv 

Q, (By Mr. Philups.) In your State, then, they burn wood chiefly? I^ they 
burn coal? — Not so extensively. Most every farmer has wood; but that is 
being done away with; and, as I stated a little while ago. they are coming to the 
plan where a man is paying for everything he has, and he pays for evexy privilege. 
We find it gives better satisfaction. A tenant sometimes will think he is not 
getting something quite good enough, and there is a little difference in paying for 
it; it xnay cause a little friction, but if he buys his own stuff and pays his own 
money he knows what he is getting. We think that is the best plan, on the whole. 

668a ^21 
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^ Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is this custom generally practiced in different por- 
tions of the State, or is it only in your locality?— A. I think it is, as a rule, where 
a man has a tenant. Of course, I am speaking now about men that are hired out 
for steady work, understand, on farms during the season. ' I am not speaking 
particularly about day men. Day men all pay for their goods— their house rent 
and everytmng they get from the farmer; they pay him for it. It is only practiced 
where men are hired by the month. 

Q. Is the system of renting land to a tenant practiced in your State?— A. It is 
somewhat. I think perhaps at one time it was x>racticed father more than it is 
to-day, although there is quite a go«Al deal of that done nrfSv. A man rents a 
farm for so much, and he has the entire t^ontrol of it under a contract, agreeing 
to do certain things; but I think they are more extensively working farms on 
shares now. and that is a notable fact; that shows there is a tendency to come 
back on the farm. I noticed particularly that during the past year a great many 
people who have been lining in to\\ui8 and cities have come out and rented farms, 
or worked farms on shares — people who had abandoned that and gone into some- 
thing else 4 or 5 years ago. Whether they are going to make any more money or 
not is a question I can not answer, but there seems to be at least a tendency to 
tty it again to see. 

Q. Have you a system of crop sharing among your tenants?— A. No further 
than the working of farms on snares. A man furnishes one-half of the seed and 
does all the ‘v^^ork, and divides thej[)roduct. We have no other plan of sharing. 

Q. Is the division equal? — A. The divisions, as a rule, are equal. In some 
cases, where a farm is worked and the owner furnishes the teams and all seeds, 
the tenant has one-third. When a man does the work and furnishes his own 
team, with the exception perhaps of certain things, like paying the taxes, or fur- 
nishing some of the small seeds, perhaps the fanner agrees to pay a little more 
than one-half of it, under certain conditions, as if they run an evaporator. We 
have a larp evaporator industry in our section of the (country in the fruit busi- 
ness, and if a man does evaporking of the fruit, furnishes help, etc., a farmer 
generally pays him a little bonus for doing that extra work. 

Q, Does that apidy to different agi-icultural industries as well as fniit raising?— 
A. It applies just about the same. 

Q. No particular difference?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) How extensively is evaporating carried on in New 
York in the fruit business?— A. It is carried on very t‘xtensively, indeed. It 
probably brings into Wayne County more dollars than any other industry. 

Q. Where do you find your market for evaiKnated fruit?— A. All over the 
world. 

Q. In what kind of packages is it sent usually?— A. The packages, as a rule, are 
put up in 50 pound pine <tases, and some are put up in halves, 25 pounds, and 
others are put up in 2 and 5 i)ound paper packages. That is not very exten- 
sively done. The manufiicturer piit.s them up in 50-pound cases. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) What kind of fruit is this?— A. It takes all classes. 
Some farmers .sell their orchards riglit out; the whole crop is evHi)oratc*d, taking 
firsts, seconds, and everything. 

Q. Do yon raise apples and v>eaches both, or chiefly apples?— A. Chiefly apples. 
Peaches are not evaporated much in onr business. 

(^. (By Mr. Farquhar.) D<mq this evain^raU'd fruit take the jilace of fresh 
fruits in the principal cities?— A. Yes. 

Q. Commonly used in hotels, restaurants, etc.?— A. Yes; and in a great many 
private families they use evaiwrated apples. 

How long and how far will they stand transportation?— A. It will hold, if 
it is kept from the air and kept under proper conditions— it should lie put in cold 
storage where it is kept over— we have Imd it keep as long as 4 years and come 
out perfectly g<x»d. 

Q. Does it pay better to evaporate a fruit crop than to soil it?— -A. Some farm- 
ers like to get rid of doing the work, and so they sell their apples right out and 
out. They do not have any trouble with them. They simply agree to deliver 
their product to the evam)rator, or to rive the man the xirivilege of barreling a 
portion of that fruit, as they see fit; and they do not care to do anything further 
than pick the apples off the trf>es and put them on tne ground for the parties, and 
the other people barrel them. It is oecoming very customary in our section of 
the country for the buyers to do their own packint?. They have a more unifonn 
way of pactoug. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you take any liens on growing crop? Is there any 
lien system in yonr Htate?— A. Well, not to any great extent. It is generally 
^ found that this taking a lien on a man’s crop rather discourages him, does not 
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give him any show; and even if the grower is what the world terms “ liard up,” 
they do not adopt that system very much with him, because it discourages the 
man on the go in. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any people from foreign countries in 
your mrt of the State?— A. We have. 

Q. What nationalities predominate?— A. Germans and Hollanders. 

Q. You may state, if you will, what is the character of your foreign immi- 
grants. — A. Ilie character of the foreign immigrants that have come to our 
country has been very good, indeed, and the Germans, as a rule, are quite intelli- 
gent, have had educational advantages, more so than the Hollanders; and I am 
frank to say to you gentlemen that that foreign element controls to-day, I think, 
the majority of the lands of Wayne County. They own them. They seem to be 
boni agriculturalists; they get right into that from the time they get there, and 
if they go to some farmer and stay with him for about 10 years they generally 
buy the farm, and the farmer moves off and goes to town and takes things easy. 
That is about the way the thing is going with us. And they make first-class citi- 
zens, too; they make good citizens. 

Q. Please state why this change takes place, if you know.— A. Well, it takes 
place in this way; that the Yankees, as a rule— we call them Yankees— Ameri- 
cans— have an idea that speculation is more congenial to their minds than the 
work of a fann, so they go into speculation and leave the Germans and Hollanders 
to do the work, and the first thing they know they have speculated out and the 
Gennan owns the farm, and the f (‘How moves to town and lives from hand to 
mouth, and the Dutchman survives. That is about the way it goes ; simply be- 
cause the AiiK'rican has, perhaps, a family of children who think that they are too 
nice to work with theur hands. Tliey must do something else— must either teach 
school or jump behind a counter, or do something of that kind. They skin out 
and leave the farming to the farmer. The old man is left to do it himself. Of 
course, the Gennan stays there. He is a mighty good fellow and does the thing 
all right, and by and by th(? farmer sells the farm to the German. The Germans 
Jill work— the boys, the girls, and everybody— and the consequence is that by and 
by he buys the farm. 

Q. Is there jiny tendenc'y on the part of this foreign element to colonize or get 
togetlu'r and pn‘vserv(‘ their langujigt? and Imbits?— A. Well. I will say that they are 
quite claTinish, especially the Hollanders; I think they are a little more so than 
the (.^eriiijins. They are ([uite chinnish in some things and they are very tenacious 
about some things: and generally, where a leading Hollander or German, espe- 
cijilly a Hollainh'r, buys a farm, or if he hjis juiything to be bought or sold, there 
is another Dutchman ready to buy that, if possible, of this Dutchman, if he is a 
sort of leader juiioiig them. So there is (juito a tendency to get them in little 
neighborhoods. Our county s(«it, Lyons, is controlled by the Germans; both in 
the town and in the village the Germans have the controlling power, politically 
and ev(3ry other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The county as well as the town? — A. No; just the town. 
Yes, I would venture to say that if you h;id the Holhmders and the Germans all 
voting one way they wouhl hold the bjilance of ixiwer in the county to-day. 

Q. [By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect, if jiny, does this have upon the agri- 
cultural industry?— A. It does not affect it any way detiimentally. They are a 
good class of farmers. They till their soil well, and, in fact, they are better 
farmers, as a rule, than the" Americans. They are more thorough; they have 
been brought up in a country where tillage was the first step that was instilled 
into them, and they will tak(3 up these new lands. They Jire great fellows, espe- 
cially the Hollanders, to come into our country and pick up what we call our muck 
lands, our low ground, ditch them out, and put them in shape. They are great 
onion raisers; they produce a large amount of onions and celery, and all those 
things; and they are reclaiming those lands; so that, I think, upon the whole, 
they are a better class of farmers thjin the Americans. They are really brinwng 
as much wealth into the State as the Amc^ricjins are because they are thorouA in 
what they do; but, of course, I do not say this applies to all of them. They have 
black sheen as well as others. 

Q. Would you encourage or diat^ourage foreign immigration?— A. As far as it 
affects agriculture in our State, I would rather encourage than discourage the 
class of people that we have had. We do not take very much to the Italians and 
that class of people. We are not troubled with the Italians as farm laborers in 
our county at all. They follow the railroads, and we do not see very much of 
them unless there is some job that they tarry on a few weeks; but as farm laborers 
there are hardly any Italians in our section of the country. I am told that in 
some sections of the country where they are growing sugar beets quite Iwrgdy, 
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down near Rome, the;^ hire some of these Italians that live along the canal, that 
calculate to make their livelihood on the canal and railroada. They do employ 
some of them, and their cliildren and women, to weed out their sugar beet. That 
is all I know of, 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to the regulation of foreign immigra- 
tion? — A. Well, speafimg for my own State, I do not know as I have anything to 
offer. 1 tiiink we are pretty well satisfied. Of course, there are other sections of 
the country that I can not sneak for. 

Q. Have you any colored labor ?— A. Very little. We only had one settlement. 
Very few colored people have come into our locality: and,*ln fact, in the State 
there are but very few colored people. Right near my town there was the old 
Fitzhugh estate. When they freed their slaves they gave them a certain amount 
of land; I think there must be a section there of about 1,000 acres which was left 
to those people in trust. When they become extinct, if they do, it goes back to 
the heirs or this estate, in the future, sometime. W(‘ll, those jwople have not pro- 
gressed at all; they have had all the opportunities of the foreigners; they have 
had this land ^ven to them, and still they live there right in those little novels 
that they have lived in ever since I was a boy, and there i.s no progress whatever, 
and they are decreasing rather than increasing, and they are an element that 
amounts to but very little. 

Q. Wliat have you to say in regard to the sufficiency of your public-school facil- 
ities?— A. I think that our public-school facilities are very good, and they are 
growing letter. The requirements of our common-school teacluTS — that is, the 
qualifications — are becoming more exacting every y(*ar. The teachers that taught 
school several years ago— taught acommon .school— today can not get a certificate; 
they have not the proper qualifications to get a certificate. They are fast putting 
into our common schools people who have better (lualifications. Regarding the 
system of our common-school teaching, comparing the old with the new, as far 
as my observation goes, t am not dead in love with the system of teaching, or the 
way some of them are teaching nowadays. I belit*ve that the best way is to do 
as we used to— begin with the fundamental part and teach reading, writing, and 
spelling, and teach people the rules, and to know ln>w it is done. It seems to me 
tney retained them better. Perhaps I am a little old-fashioned, but I am sure 
that our old plans of teaching, as far as reading, writing, and spelling are con- 
cerned, were more proficient in those days than they are now. I judge that some- 
what by my own children and by others that I see. They seem to be more defi- 
cient in spelling. It does not seem to me a.s though wa have as good spellers now 
as we used to liave. 

Q. You consider, then, the public-school curriculum, as now established in your 
State, sufficient for agricultural imiqKises?— A. Yes; I do. 

Q. Have you any technical education in agriculture?— A. We have some courses 
at Jjomell every year, agricultural courses, short courses, that are of very much 
benefit. Many of our young men are getting the benefit of those agricultural 
courses, and they have lieen a gieat benefit 4o them. Particularly the dairy 
branch, or fniit growing, fir practical agriculture, short courses of 10 weeks or 20 
weeks, which some of our young men are taking up, and which have been a very 
good thing, I think. 

Q. After getting that education are they content to go back to the farm?— A. 
Some of them are and some of them are not. As a rule, 1 think they are. It 
makes a good deal of differen(;e the w^ay a young man is made up abovjt that. I 
think if you attempt to make farmtjrs of some youn^ men they would be complete 
failures, because the^ never were lioni that way. i think every man should be 
allowed his natural inclination. If he has an eye for mechanics he ought to be 
instructed and take a particular course in that Ime; and if he likes farming, why 
let him be a farmer. A man will not be a success in anything that he does not 
like; he must be in love with his business, I do not care what it is; that is my 
experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) I would like to recur to the question of this colored 
labor. About when were those colored people freed in your State?— A. I guess it 
was nearly 50 years ago. It was the time the slaves were freed in New York 
State. I do not remember the year. 

Q. How many families were there in this colony?— A. There must have been at 
the time they were freed in the neighlxirhood of 150 or 200 of them. 

Q. Was the land divided' up and parceled out amonff them?— A. Yes. This 
Fitzhugh owned in there probably 3,000 or 4,000 acres or land; took it up at an 
Tlie heirs of the family still live on the old estate, and they are scat- 
The old ones, of course, are all dead. 


early day. 
terep, of course, all over. 
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Q. How many are there in this colony now?— A. Well, I should have to guess 
at mat. 1 should think 50 or 75 of them, maybe more. 

Q. Decreased nearly one-half?— A. They have decreased fully one-half, and of 
course as fast as they go out the property is tenanted by white people. 

Q. Have they had any educational facilities?— A. Just as good as any of the 
other wople there. 

Q. Go to school with the white people?— A. Had the chance to go to school if 
they so desired. 

Q. Do they have a colored school?— A. No; they could right along with the 
white people if they wanted to. There is no objection to it. 

Q. Have quite a considerable portion of them gone away?— A. Well, some of 
them have gone away; quite a good many have gone out, but they have simply 
run out. That is about the way of it. Of course there are but very few of them. 

Q. Then this colony of colored people has not been a success, though they have 
had a good opportunity?— A. There is not a single good farmer in the whole lot. 

Q. The land vras equalW as good as other lands?— A. They have had good land 
parceled out to them, and their chances were ecmally as good as any other Amer- 
ican or foreimer that might come in there, but they simply have been an in dolent 
class of people and have not tried to do anything. 

Thw is in your own county?— A. It is right in my own town. I know about 
this. They do not seem to have any inclination for any education whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state, if you will, the comparative earnings 
of capital now, as compared with foriniT years, employed in a^culture.— A. I do 
not think that there is as much money made upon tlie capital employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits as there was 30 or 40 years ago, for the reason that agricultural 
lands have depreciated in value and the prices of agricultural products have like- 
wise decreased. And, furthermore, when the soil was in its virgin state it pro- 
duced from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat per acre in our section of the State without 
any great amount of fitting, without any fertilizer; but t<^)*day, with a high state 
of cultivation and the use of fertilizer, the average number of bushels per acre 
has decreased to about 25. Even this year, when we had a good wheat year, our 
average would not exceed 25 bushels per acre; and about the same thing might be 
said of barley and oats. Our section of the State especially was peciuiarly 
adapted to the growing of barley. We used years ago to consider that our barley 
and our apples w'cre tlie crops that we got our money out of. But now barley 
has just simply been wiped right out. In those days it was considered a pretty 
low price if you did not get 70 to 75 cents for barley, and oftentimes we got a 
dollar or better; and the price got reduced down to al)out 30 or 35 cents, and people 
practically stopped raising it, so that the best barley section of our State to-oay 
IS practically out of the growth of the crop entirely. I think it would be fair to 
say, in my town where I live, that there is not 1,0W bushels of barley grown this 
season, where they used to produce 25,000 to 40,000 bushels in the town. 

<5- What is the cause of that decrease?— A. The low price. It did not pay to 
raise the barley. And, more than that, we used to Ixave a verj' large malting 
industry. In our county particularly there were several very large malt houses; 
and when this trust system began to take hold they just closed up all but one 
pretty much and began to buy Western barley, and our ixjople stopped raising it. 
I suppose I may say that the system of adulterating malt, using otW products in 
the place of barley malt to make beer of, has had another large effect in decreasing 
the raising of barley. 

Q. What effect, if ai^, has the barley imported from Canada had upon the 
prices?— A. Not any. We never felt any visible effect from that, because the duty 
that we have to pay on Canada barley practically wipes that out. -The claim of 
the malsters has h^n that Canada barley made a little lighter malt and a little 
bit more of it, as their barley has a little finer shell than ours. Of course that 
was the plea the malsters always made in order that they might buy some of our 
best barley at a little less than the Canada price. That was used as an argument 
for several years. But the Canada barley has never affected us in any manner 
whatever. It has never been in it. It has been the adulteration of the malt prod- 
ucts in beer that has destroyed the barley growing business in our coimtry, I 
think. 

Q. What is the earning of capital invested in agriculture compared with cap- 
itel invested in other industries?— A. Oh, it is not to be comparea at the present 
time. It is not a quarter— the earning of agriculture as compared with banks or 
mercantile pursuits— at the present time. I am not going to say that thds con- 
dition has prevailed for the last ten years, because there has been a large depre- 
ciation, as you know, in all mercantile and manufacturing interests; but at 
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C sent timo there is a booiu in tlnwe ;uid not a very mterial 

m in aLmciiltnre. , . ^ ^ ^ , 

0. WeU, spealdn^^ of the aviTi^v; spoaking ot tlio stAte of mvestmonts also 
fcaianginto cinsidemtion the risk.-A. Well, from the amount of money employed 
in agriculture as compared witli other business, sjiy for the last v() years, perhaps 
as many have managed to live as there are in any other Inisiness. But we have 
not seen any particular advance in pric€‘s in agriculture, unless there be a short- 
age. Of course whenever there is a shortage of a crop people can get prices; 
wnen they have too much they must find a market to get iid it. 

9 . What have you to say about the taxation of agricultural property?--A. I 
think that landed property is pacing an unfair rate or taxation as compared with 
other property to-day.- I mean to say by that that all landed property, real estate, 
is visible; the assessors get it; but if a man has money he covers it up in bonds 
and other things, and it slips away, and they do not get it. I think real estate is 
pa3ring an unjust proportion (d' the taxation in this particular State as compared 
\\uth personal property, and the fault is largely b(>caus(‘ the system does not reach 
personal property. 

Q. Is it exempt by law?— A. No, not exempt. 

Q. How do they get clear on the listing of tlieir pr<u>crty?— A. When the assessor 
comes around to a man who owns Ooveniment bonds or somtdhing else he slips 
that around; manages to get out of paying on that line usually. 

Q. Do you tax notes, stocks, and securities outsidi* of Government bonds?— A. 
We do if we can find them. If a man has any notes he generally drx's not have 
tiiem about the time the assessor comes around. 

Q. Then the fault is in the exf'cution of the law?— xV. It is in the execution of 
the law largely, or enforcement of the law. Tin* system seems to be deficient in 
being enforceu for some reason. The fact of tin* business is, if a man has a farm 
it lays out there; there is no getting away from it: tliere is no covering it up. 

Q. The same way ’svith chattel propcTty?— A. Exa<’tly. 

Q. Now, have you any suggestions to make as to amt*ndm(‘nts to your law that 
would secure a more ecpiitable distribution of tin* lnirden of ta.xation?— A. W'ell, 
Ido not know as I have any plan that I would be ])repared to ]>n‘Kent intelligently 
to this board at thi.s time. 


Q. Have you tried anything ditt’erent from your present plan?— A. We have 
resolved and resolved ever>'thing. every year. befr)re the legislature, but some- 
thing always comes up that we get l>€*aten out of reaching this jiersonal property 
problem. Perhaps the most vexed question we have in our State to-day is an 
equitable system of taxation of all kinds of projMU ty; and it is one* that is being 
studied a good deal, and I think perhaps we* may. in the near future, reach some 
plan that may be beneficial. But for im? to ex]>re.*^^s my mind about tliat just at 
this time, I should not care to do it. because I am not prepan*d to put anything 
in tangible shape; only 1 can say this much: That I think all classt's of protKirty 
should liear an etpiitable proj)i>rtion, just as nearly as ])ossibh>, and should be 
reached by a system of law tfuit would enforce it, to reach all claftm/s of prop- 
erty, whether it be a listing system or wjiae other system. 

Q. What, if any, has bc.en the decline in the price of agricultural products in, 
say, the last 20 vears?— A. Prices have declined in 20 yt^ar.s on wheat and barley 
and meats of all kinds fully b') per cent, until just at the presc‘nt time, or perhaps 
during the past year, there has l)een a tendency in the pnee of meats to int5rea.se, 
for the reason that there is a slnutage in both cattle and shee]), not, jferhaps, in 
hogs. The cause of it is i)erhap8 overproduction; we are producing perhaps 


more, as a country, than we are consuming. 

Q. (By Mrs Ratchford.) You my that the prices of farm pnalucts in the 
last 20 years have decrea.sed 15 per cent?— A. I think tlnw have. 

Q. Has the co.st of producing those prcKlucts decreased in proportion?— A. No; 
it has not; it has rather incToased. That is the trouble with the farmer. 


Q. That would leave the fanner in a comp;iratively worse condition to-day than 
he was 20 years ago, would it?— A. I tliink, on the average, the farmers in the 
older sections of the country are in a worsts condition tlian they were 30 years 


ago financially. 

Q. In view of the improved raethmls of farming, is it not generally accepted 
that the cost qf production is reduced?— A. Well, that has been attempted to be 
shown; that wim the use of machinery, etc., the., cost of production has been 
reduced, and I do not doubt but wliat that is true in the West; but, as I said 
before, the cost of growing a crop in the older countries has In^e^lKed, and the 
price of the product has decreased, and the lalx^r system has msl changed; it ifl 
Jtwice as high now, almost, as it was after the war. 
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Q. I niidcrstand you to say that tho productivity of the soil has depreciated?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Probably nearly one-third?— A. Yes; and in many cases more than one-half. 
The cost of fertilizing has increased. ^ 

Q. Will you state that, apprommately, per acre under cultivation?— A. No man 
that is putting in a crop of wheat or a crop of barley, where they raise it, thinks 
of using less than one ton of fertilizer per acre, and that would cost $25 an acre. 
I do not know whether they are giving us as good goods now as formerly or not; 
but the price has not been far from $25 for the last 10 years. 

Q. Well, those two items of expense in a large measure explains the failure of 
production in the older farming sections?— A. Y(‘8. As I said before, the soil in 
its virgin state Was producing large crops without any fertilizers whatever. 
Large wheat crops were raised. I can remember when I was a boy we used to 
raise 80 or 40 busnels, and our fathers used an old-fashioned drag and tipped the 
sod over a little bit and threw down the wheat and raised a big crop. That is 
all. To-day you must fit your land almost like a summer fallow, using all the 
improved methods and machinery, put in fertilizers at the rate of a ton and a 
half an acre; and when we come to raise wheat for 60 cents a bushel, you can 
see where the farmer is. 

Q. The farmer who has 160 acres usually lias how many acres under cultiva- 
tion in your country?— A, If the farmer has good tillable land he will have 
probably 100 acres of that land under tillage. 

Q. And will the same fertilizer be required for riiising other crops?— A. Not so 
largely; although it us(k1 to rcHiuin* about the same to grow a barley crop; but 
we dia not ('onsider with oats tliat wi? needed over half. 

Q. Then, tho item is not a very large one? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about the decline in value of your agri- 
cultural lands. Is that owing to tiie .smaller iiroduction and lower prices ?— A. 
Yes. The real cause of tho matter is, at the ratio that we were continuing on, 
the way we wrn-e going and driving there, the agriculture in the older part of 
this country— the Eastern States— was fa.st becoming a thing, as you might say, 
non est. Everybody was trying to get rid of a farm simply because there was 
no pay in it. They could not get any money out of it. That is, where they 
depended entirely upon growing cereals ; de])ended upon the growing of wheat, 
barley, and oats in the old-fashioned way of farming. Every man was traveling 
just as fast to the ])oovhouse as he could get then? because he was coming out 
every year a lit tle worse than hi? was the year before. That is simply the main 
trouble with the fanners to-day in the Eastern States, that they have run behind, 
and have had to mortgage tlieir fanns, and th(‘ interest and the depreciation in 
prices have used them up. That is all there is to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Far(^uhar.) What class of products has succeeded the cereals? — 
A. In our country diversified farming is fast becoming the ruling thing. Emit 
growing is iirobably taking tlu' place of any other business in our section of the 
countiy. 

What is your knowledge with respect to the extent of dairying now?— A. 
Dairying is paying better ju.st at this prestmt time in some certain sections of 
our State than it has for the last 10 years; and why? Simply because they 
have been all dried up, and there has been a less production of the flow of milk, 
and, of coiirsi?, it has increased the value of the iiroduct. It has not lieen because 
those things have brought any better prunes pariicularly, but simply an advance 
in price because they have not Had the production. It makes a big difference 
whether you have a tiig crop of anything or whether you have a shortage. The 
supply and demand ha^'e controlled the prices largely in farm products, as in 
potatoes, and anything we grow, excejiting, pi^rhajis, the cereals. 

Q. Is dairying any more costly in the State of Now York than it is in the State 
of Illinois?— A. Yea; I think perhaps it is, for tho reason that their land, in the 
first place, has not been wortn as much per acre as it is here, and I think in cer- 
tain portions of the West their grasses are as well adapted to it, with a few excep- 
tions, as those in the Eastern States. There are only a few of the Eastern Stat^ 
that are especially adapted— their grasses — ^to make butter and cheese. You take 
Herkimer, St.Lawrence, Jefferson, and Lewis, their grasses are jieculiarly adapted 
for the making of butter and cheese. But this year the reason the price has 
advanced so largely in that locality is simply because th^ have all b^n dried 
up; they have a short production. It never was so dry. Our State, as a whole, 
never has been so dry m the history of our oldest people; we never had such a 
drouth. 

Q. Do the Western dairy products come into sharp competition with the New 
York products in dairying?— A. They do. I am frank to say that I think the 
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West has the better of the East in dairying to-day. That is, their products are 
sold in large quantities in the Eastern markets for more money than our people 
are getting. 

Q. What is your sucqess in the root crops in comparison with the West— pota- 
toes, tumins, and rutabagas, and so on?— A. I think there are certain sections of 
our State tnat can grow potatoes and root crops, except perhaps the sugar beets. 
They can grow sugaf beets to better perfection in Caliiornia than we can, but 
there are certain sections of our State that grow as good potatoes as are grown 
anywhere. But we are not in it this year because we nave been so dry, ana there 
is going to be a shortage. The climatic conditions make a big difference, esi)e- 
cially on farm producfs. 

Q. Are the facilities for dairying any better in the State of New York than they 
are in the West?— A. I think not: I do not think they are as good. I think that 
there are portions of the West that excel the East in the manufacture of fine 
butter to-day. 

Q. Butter and cheese?— A. I would not say they do in cheese, but I would say 
they do in butter. 

Q. Is there any advantage to the New York farmer in the fact that he has a 
shorter haul to the New York market than the Western man?— A. Not a bit. He 
is worse off. A man living near Chicago or accessible to the Chicago market, is 
better off than the man living up in western New York. 

Q. The farmer selling in the Chicago market, of course, sells at a margin below 
the New Yorker?— A. 1 suppose they do, as as a rule. What I mean to get at is 
that a man to-day that has to depend upon local transportation between noncom- 
petitive points is “in the soup.’^ He can not get tlie fair equality of rates that 
exists between competitive points. In other words, the railroads calculate to 
make up on the poor fellow that lives in between. Ho is in l)etwet;n two fires, 
and they are going to make up the long haul on these short-haul fellows. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you mean that the man who is selling his grain 
to the elevators is in the soup also?— A. I lM3lieve he has been. 

Q. Do you think he is there yet?— A. Perhaps he is a little Ixjtter off than he 
wa.s. I do not think he is much; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think there is much discrimination in railroad 
rates m your section of New York State?— A. Well, I think there has been a very 
large discount made in the way of rebates to large shippers. But, of course, the 
argument used for that is— and I do not know but what it is a fair one, too, in some 
respects— if I am shipping over a line of road three or four cars of stuff a week, 
I certainly ought to be entitled to a little bit of consideration over the man that 
is only shipping one a month. 

J \. Is that the view that the railroad manager asually takes in making a traffic 
?— A. Well, I rather judge that is true. If you were running a large business 
and a man should come to you and tell you, “ I want $l,0b0 worth of stuff; there 
is the cash;” and a man should come to you and say “ I want a hundred,” you 
would be <iuite apt to give that fellow a little inside, would you not? That is 
a thing that exists and perhaps exists on business principles, and it is a pretty 
hard thing to regulate, and I am inclined to believe that the fellow is entitled to it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is there an increase or decrease in the acreage under 
cultivation in your portion of the State of New York?— A. There is a decrease, 
esp^ially on cereals. The growing of wheat is becoming very much decreased. 

Q. I have reference to the number of acres under cultivation— of crops^^A. No, 
I do not think there is. I think there are other crops that are taking the place 
htr^ely* perhaps, of wheat and barley. For instance, they will now go into small 
fruit growing. They keep that land under thorough cultivation and they grow 
some other kind of crops. A great many people are raising a good many beans in 
our country now that did not raise beans a few years ago; and so the thing is 
being changed around somewhat. I do not think there has been any decrease in 
the cultivation of the farms, as a rule: there may be exceptional cases. 

Q. Have you any knowledge with regard to the West and Northwest on that 
subject?— A. Well, only as far as my own personal knowledge is concerned in 
regard to some land we own there. There seems to be an inclination to get into 
producing wheat just as fast as possible, and I think that generally prevails. 
Anybody owning any land out there wants to be getting something out of it knd 
getting it into condition to sell. If a person wants to ^spose of his land out there 
he must have it under cultivation, it must be put in shape so that a man can 
produce something out of it. 1 think there is an increase of the agricultural 
mnds under cultivation in the West. . ^ 

Q. Has that developed more rapidly than the wants of the country demand?— 
An In some years. 
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Q. What effect, if any, has that had on pjrices?— A. It has had the effect, 
undonbte^y, to make, perhaps, some lower prices, although I think the produc- 
tion of wheat is growing visibly less all the time in the East, and there must cer- 
tainly be an increase in the West to keep up the ratio tliat we have had, and I know 
from personal experience that you can grow wheat in the Dakotas—and in those 
wheat lands out there they can grow wheat for 50 cents a bushel, and even less, 
and make more clear money out of it than the farmer could grow it in the East at 
75 cents. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the organization of agriculturists, its 
benefit, and the objects sought?— -A. My idea in regard to that matter might dif- 
fer from some other people. My idea is that the great need of the amculturist 
is organization and a more intelligent knowledge of the affairs of the country 
and especially of his own business. I believe that, from my own personal observa- 
tion in all the counties; and I am told— I do not say this for myself, but I am told 
this by one of the institute force— that wherever the grange— I am speaking now 
particularly of the grange or the farmers’ clubs— wherever they have a good, firm 
hold in the county, they are the most progressive farmers, and that they are nearer 
up to date on all the leading questions of the day than in the counties where they 
have not any; and from my personal observation, I am sure that with the organ- 
ization of tlie farmers there is not only a better feeling among them, but it is also 
beneficial to them. I do not look at it i)erhapH as some do. I do not argue the 
organization of the grange especially on the ground of its financial benefits as 
much as I do upon its educational and social benefits. 

The great S(XJial benefit of the organization is that it brings within the circle 
the farmer's wife and his son and his daughter; brings them all in as one 
family inside of an order where their rights are all equal. And, of course, 
with the touch of shoulder to shoulder in discussing subjects whi(;h pertain 
to the farm and household and other business, it can not help but be a bene- 
fit; and socially it is a great benefit, because it takes the liard- worked house- 
wife— as many of them are on the farm, brought up to hard work — it takes 
them out away from that, uniting their minds at least once a week or once 
in two weeks, and makes a new life to them — opens up a new avenue of 
tliought and life to them; and, as far as I can see, it has advanced the farmer 
v(‘ry much in our State since the organization of the gi*ange. I consider it 
one of the greatest organizations for the fanner that has ever been effected, 
and it is destined to do a great deal of good for the farmer. As they become 
more intelligent and understand letter what their needs are, they will l)e better 
prepared to meet all these great (luestions that are affecting the ooiintry to-day. 
Of course, all I can point you to to show you what the order has done is to say 
we ^ot quite a finger in the pie in getting oar Department of Agriculture and 
getting the commissioner appointed. We got an assistant in there that used 
to be the head of our National Grange — a grand, noble man; and it has done 
a great deal to build up the farmer and is destined to do a great deal more. 
We are organized now from the East to the West and from the North to the 
South, with connecting links. 

Our organization is not a political one. We do not advocate politics in the 
least, and political discussions are never held any further than discussing ques- 
tions of political economy or things of that kind. Pai ti^n politicjs ^ never 
discussed in the order, and its ultimate objects are sociability, fraternity, intel- 
li^nce; and, ^so, we aim at the beneficial part of it. 

We have organized fire-relief associations throughout our State, especially, 
that have saved to the farmer thousands and thousands of dollars during the 
past 10 years in the way of insurance on a good, safe plan; carrying in our 
county, now, over $4,000,000 of insurance just as good as the mortgage on 
any first-class farm in the coun]^, and there is no squabbling. If anyone 
has a fire he gets his pay; no big omce rents to pay; no big salaries. Our business 
is done on an economical, but not any niggardly, plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You say you discuss in the gra^e the economical and 
social Questions. Have you ever discussed taxation?— A. Tnere has perhaps l^n 
as muen discussion of tnat as any one subject. ITiere is a difference of opinion. 
Some persons are in favor of exempting personal property, and there are others 
who favor taxing it, and, of course, we get up against the stump where we are 
divided. 

Q. You can not get the farmers all of one mind?— A. It is pretty hard to do 
that, the same as other people. They are of one mind that land is paying an 
unfair proportion of the tax of the country. 

Q. They have settled on that proposition?— A. That is settled. . 
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Q. Why-do they not tnke the next step through organizuticm to remedy it?— A 
Thev probably will if you give them time. 

Q* You are in hopes tliey will?— A. We are in hopes of doing it. Jt is a non- 
partisian question and one that should liave the best thought of the bwt men we 
have in the country to-dav. It is one of the leading questtons. 

Q. (ByMr.RATCuFoiiD.) Yon spoke of iwi-sonal-property taxation. Can yon 
state to the commission what iH)rcentage of the iwi-sonal propel ty of yonr State 
taxes are naidnpfm? Ilavt^ you any reliable information on that?— A. I have- 
and I siieax from memory— I do not think that the itersoual property of onr State 
is paying over one-quarter ; I do not know as it is that. 

Q. However, the contention of the farmer is that if personal property was 
taxed according to its value, as his j)ossossii)ns are ta.\etf, the buraens wonld be 
lightened on him?— A. Yes. We are not tinding any fault with onr State taxa- 
tion ; it is merely nominal, only fair. The trouhle is the local taxation. Lots of 
our own people are as much to blame for that as anybody else. We go on and do 
things locally. I live in a rural town where there are st'veral little villages. I 
remember when we onl}* paid $1.0(K). equalized at $1,000 on tax. That was a big 
thing locally. To-day we are paying over .$({,000. And what is tlie reason? It is 
largely on licconnt of hills that are made tliat are uinvarrantc‘d, a gieat^ many of 
them. In other words, wo have a lot of fellows in oOict-. and one says, “ You tickle 
me and I ^vill tickle you : you vote for niy bill and I will vote for yours and 
they pass it through. 

Q. You are speaking of your hoard of supervisors?— A. Board of supervisors 
and town hoards. It is a wheel within a wheel, and in order to destroy the busi- 
ness you have to begin at the lK)ttoui and f«)now it rigid up. It require 
courage to do it, no doubt of tiiat. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That would In- doie* at tin- l)allot Im)x?— A. It could 
be if it came to that point. 

Q. Who fixes the rate of taxation for your tronnty?— A. Our State asses.sors. 
Wo call them State tax cominissioiiers. 

Q. Who elects your State as.ses.sor.s?— A. They are a])pointed by the governor. 

Q. Who fixes your rate of taxation for the town.sliip?— A. The supervisors of 
the different to^^^ls. We call tluua suptirvisors. Tlu-y are under some other 
name in certain States. 

Q. How are they apix>inted?— A. Electe*! by the ptnqde every 2 years now; it 
used to be less. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) They fix the valuer— A. They fix the value with these 
State assessors, who are appointe-d liy the governor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Who fixe.s the rate of taxation on the projwirty after 
it is valued?— A. The su|>prvi.sors. 

Q. Who ele(!ts your supervi.sors or appoints thc.-ni?— A. The pcjople. 

Q, That is, thev fix the value on the jieople who »‘lect thf*m?— A. What wo call 
the county boara, composed of om; supervisor from each town in the county, 
meets with the State asses.sors and they hx upon tlie ratio or e(iualizatio*i for each 
town in the county. 

Q. Tliat is for re*al estate?— A. That is for real (‘state. 

Q. As to your personal property?— A. Our iiersonal proiierty— get it, if you can— 
by the a8se.ssor. 

Q. Are not the wants of the present generation much greater than the wants of 
the past generation, so far as men go?— A. There is no doubt of that; but you 
wonld not want our peoide to go back to the recollections of their forefathers— 
going to church barefooted. 

Q. If you enjoy the luxuries, do vou not have to pay for them?— A. That is 
true; but if other iK^oiile can afford these luxuries, why should tlui farmers be 
derived of them ir they work haril and share the bard(mH of the Government? 
Why should not they have an (jqnul share ^^^th the rest of them? 

Q. The tax raised in the county— where; dotis that go to?— A, To the county fund 
and to support the iKxir. 

Q. Does any of it go to the construction of bridges?— A. Yes; there is so much 
of it used for bridges and for the construction of iiublic buildings, like our county 
bnildinjh^. Of course, when we build a new building, that is raised by a special 
appropriation; but there is so mu(;h set aside for repairs every year; but, as I 
said before, the large exces.s of taxes througliout the State of New York is largely 
local. 

Q. Do you not hold yonr local offi{;ers who execute the law responsible?— A. 
We do try to, but what falls so lieavily on us is the unequal opuortuiiRy of getting 
at the ^rsonal proxierty, so much of it escaping taxation, anci it is shouldered on 
the real estate. 
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Q. That is in the execution of the law?— A. It is, largely. 

Q. And it is avoided how— by perjury?— A. We do not have the oath. The 
assessor Bays, “ I will have to put you down al)out $5,000 personal.” “ I have not 
got it; you are wrong.” He will go into the house and bring out some bonds. 

‘ ‘ My money is in United States bonds. ” He will get these bonds. They will pass 
these bonds around, and by and by they will get back. Thev have an under- 
standing. That is done time and time again. A man who ^s money wor^ 
every way to get rid of paying taxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That is, some men do?— A. Lots of them do. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, I do not know but what I had better ask you 
what 18 the relative cost of production— what is the cost of production, including 
interest on capital, cost of labor, and other charjges, of agricultural products? — 
A. You Want me to tell you whether it has been increased? 

Q. Yes; increased or decreased?— A. The cost of produc.tion has beenincrea^d 
from the fact that the virgin soil has departed, and we have to keep up a better 
state of cultivation, have to use artificial manures in order to keep up the fertility, 
and, of course, the cost of production has been increased. Interest has been 
lowered. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to combinations to (control prices of farm 
products: combinations of men and money, I will say? — A. Do you mean to call 
in with tins the undue speculation? 

Q. I have reference more to combinations of railroads and elevator men?— A. 
Wo do not see as much of that in our Sfcite as they do in some other States. It 
does not affect us so materially. Only as regards hx-al business, as between non- 
competitive points. We are not affected by that so much as they are in the West, 
because w^e have such a competition; so many different lines of road, with the old 
Erie Canal as a balance wheel, that they can not i)inch us so hard as they do out 
West; only as between noncompetitive points. If they (*atch us anywhere where 
there is no competition, in betw^een lines, we have to take it. That is all there is 
of that. They will j)ut on to us just all we will stand. 

Q. You have an interest in the Northw'est; w’hat observation have you made 
there?— A. I think that they have taken advantag(j of us. The railroads and elevator 
men have undoubtedly taten advantage of tln^ ju-oducer to quite a large e.\tent; 
but I think that some laws that have Ixum passtul have been tending to get hold 
of them pretty sharp out there, so they an? doing better than they used to. They 
now ask only about naif , where th(?y used to take two-thirfls of it. On the whole, 
I think th(‘so combinations are not to be countenanced; in other words, they are 
detrimental to the best interests of agriculture. 

Q. What effect, if any, do<*s dealing in futures, puts and calls, have on the prices 
of the fanner s product?— A. I think it has a very bad influence indeed, and it is 
a thing that ought to bo regulated by stringent laws. If a man wants to deal in 
that commodity let him deal in what he actually owns. For instance, if a man 
buys 10,000 bushels of wheat, let him buy or own lO.lHK) of wheat, but do not let 
him buy 10,000 bushels of wheat and control 50.000, as it has a tendency to make 
fictitious valiK's, and has a tendency to keep up an unrest in the prices of things 
that do actually exist, and affects the produc(*r more or less injuriously. 

Q. If you have an opinion as to the t^xtent and variation of the markets, I would 
like to have you develop that?— A. I could, iicrhans, say a few w’ords on that sub- 
ject. I lielieve in the future of this country. W e are a country that produces 
more than we consume, and it ^hould be a part of the plan and purpose of our 
nation to attempt, which we can readily do, to put our products in the Old World, 
and we can do it at prices that they can not compete with, and can give them a 
better article than they ever raised. The opening of our grain cereals in (^lina is 
g(dng to be a CTeat benefit to this country in time — it will take time to do all these 
things. I will state the advantage to be drawn on one line, and you can apply 
that to other things as well as the one I tell about, and that is fruit. Now, our 
trade is being sought to-day in Germany, in France, and in England. In fact, 
Canada and this country are the fruit-producing countries of the world, and they 
are depending uikui our fruit to-day more than ever Ix^fore. You can just watch 
the exports every year and see what we are exiiorting, and how our exports are 
increasing from year to year; and the only question to solve is how to give these 

O le an honest product, to rive them auality that is as good as they can produce 
ess money than they could put it in for, and there \silT lie no trouble about the 
control of the market. If the people want our stuff, they will buy it if you will give 
the quality and the price, and vnth the opening of our trade in foreign countries 
we are bound to be the people of the whole world to furnish these people with 
their products, and it will furnish us the means of making up all this supply and 
demand we are talking about. We will have the demand if we wiU give the 
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product and give them the price, and it is opening up more and more every year, so 
I have no fears whatever in regard to agiiculture if we do not undertake to put on 
some protective restrictions in some shape that we can not get ftito that country. 
If they will give us the chance to get in that country, we are not afraid of the 
whole world; we can do it in price and quality; tJiere is no doubt about it. 

Q. Have you any rfemetlial legislation that you would care to .suggest to the 
commission? Look at Part III, and if there is anything there that you care to 
make any suggestions on, we would Ih> glad to hear it.— A. Regarding these trusts 
and combinations, anything that makes a monopoly of a pro<fuct should be dis- 
countenanced by the American people. That is my judgment, and that is the 
position of the farmers’ in the State of New York. There is quite a difference 
between what is called monopoly and cooi)eration. They are two distinct things. 
Any business that is done witn the prospective view of creating a monopoly 
against the producer or ccmsumer of prcxlucts should be discountenanced by the 
American people. I will say that much, and on that line you ^vill find the Grange 
will work with you, or any line you may develop. 

Regarding the oleomargarine laws, we have already a good law in our State, 
and it is being very well carried out, and .should be extended throughout the 
whole country. 

In regard to the operation of the pure-food laws, the National Grange at its 
last session passed a resolution recommtnjding legi.slation securing pure-food 
laws. I believe we are the only nation on the face of the globe that has no law 
protecting its food products. It is a very important thing. A man starts out 
and produces a certain article of food: he starts out- until it pure; he puts it out 
as a pure f(X)d; some smart Aleck comes out and givt's an article which looks like 
it and puts enough adulterant into it to ruin everything, and in this way this 
fellow undersells the other ; and that is what the whole country is doing ; they 
are adulterating products so it is crow’ding out the manufacture of good goods. 

Q. You want Federal legislation on that?— A. Federal legislation. 

Q. And uniform State legislation?— A. We want uniform laws to protect fo<xi 
products— everything that goes into man or beast. 

Now, regarding this last question here; “ Existing Federal and State laws to pre- 
vent the spread of disea.se among domestic animals*’— there is a limit to that. I 
believe that there are very many men in our own State to-day who have been 
treated unfairly under the existing State law regarding tuberculosi.s. There was 
a member of the institute force. I)r. Smead. who told me only the otlier day that 
this commission appointed by the State, that wuis traveling about the State, was 
creating a great deal of disturbance, and, in many cases, doing a groat injustice 
to the dairymen. He said there was not a single ca.se— hardlv a single Jersey in 
the State— but what would respond to the tuberculosis test if it was appliefl just 
at the right time, if the animal was jii.st in the right state. Ho said, wving an 
example, one man had a herd of IdO Jerseys, and he was sending his milk to New 
York, and these fellows went up there and quarantined his herd— clainied ho had 
a showing of tuberculosis. He said, “ I went up and examined them myself, and 
I said his cattle were all right. *’ But that herd was quarantined, and there ho was 
with 100 head of cows, and he had to kwjp them or subject himself to the whole of 
them l)eing killed at the ex|)en.se of the State. On the other hand, there are cattle 
that are di.seased, and the fellows are mighty anxious to have the State kill them 
and pay for them. It is something that works >>oth ways, and wants to Imve some 
careful looking into ; and some Federal law should oe passed regarding that. 
Of course, I am not prepared to say what ought to be done, but it ought to be 
looked up. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., January 5, m ) 0 . 


TESTIMOHT OF HE. JOHF FEAHELIK CEOWELL, 

Writer on economics and sociology. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Bhillips presiding. 

Mr. John Franklin Crowell was introduced as a witness, and being duly sworn, 
testified as follows concerning agricnltiiral topics: 

< 4 .. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) You may state Vour name, place of residence, and 
occupation.— A. John Franklin Crowell; 75 Wilson street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; by 
occupotion I am a teacher and a writer on ecofiomics and sinology. 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 
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Q. Yon may state, if von will, what has been your interest in the industry of 
agriculture in this country.— A. My interest has been wholly with the scientific 
side of the subject; rather from the standpoint of the economist and sociologist. 
I have been interested in the general conditions of the rural population, the 
movement of the population from the cities to the country, and vice versa, and 
the migration of agricultural iKJoples in modem times, particularly. These are 
the questions with which 1 have interested myself and on which 1 should be glad 
to speak before the commission. 

Q. You may state, if you will, to what extent you are conversant with the 
industry of agriculture, personally.— A. Well, I lived on a farm most of my life, 
until I was 21, and at times managed the farm for my father, so that practically 
I know how to farm— that is, I did at one time— and have ever since been interested 
in the subject from a scientific standpoint. My interest in the subject has not 
been financial in any sense, but wholly that of a scientific student. 

Q. Have you been a cjontiibutor to periodicals on subjects pertaining to agricul- 
ture?— A. I have written for the Political Science Quarterly a series of articles 
on certain agricultural questions, mainly on the sugar question. I have also 
written on agriculture in Europe— the economical aspects of agriculture in 
Europe — for the Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science at Phila- 
delphia, and have eejuipped myself in other directions in the study of agricultural 
questions in Europe. 

Q. That study was from personal observation?— A. Yes; from the visiting of 
farms, and the study of transportation questions, as they relate to a^culture, 
in the office of the German deiiartment of the interior and the English board of 
trade offices. 

Q. Have you examined the plan of inquiry adopted by the subcommission on 
agri(uilture of this commission? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any topics in that plan that you can give information upon?— A. 
I tliink there are (certain topless to which I have given special attention, and on 
wdiich I should be glad to state my conclusions. 

Q. Please do so; and each toi)ic that you take up, follow itjout to your satisfac- 
tion in giving the information.— A. Beginning with Part I, No. if: “ Tendency 
t. > colonize— to preserve foreign customs and lungtiages.” In the United States a 
large part of our agricultural labor has come from more or less systematic colo- 
nization. These “ colonies ” have tiiken up carefully selected tracts of land, and 
tlu'reby laid the basis of a high degree of economic prosperity. They have not 
selected the land as the individual selected who disloaged himself from Pennsyl- 
vania or Massachusetts and went to traveling, but they have selected it through 
carefully chosen agents, as a rule. My observation of these colonies is that they 
preserve their agricultural instincts and their agricultural abilities on a much 
higher level than the American farmer, who has moved from the East to the 
West. Take the historic case of the Pennsylvania Dutch, who are undoubtedly 
the finest farmers in the United States to-day, and liavo maintained the country 
in the vicinity of Lancaster, Reading, Allentown, and so on; they have main- 
tained their industrial enterprises amidst all changes of prices, rates of interest, 
and so on, so as to increase their wealth, maintain their standard of agriculture, 
and keep up the standard of liring, while other sections of the country have 
doteriorate(i and lost ground, especially in hard times. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that thes ection known as Chester Valley?— A. Chester 
V alley is largely English and Scotch-Irish- further south. It is the section known 
as the Berks section, Lancaster lection, especially, 

Q. Along the main line of the Pennsylvania road? — A. Yes. After you strike 
the Susqu^anna. York is Pennsylvania Dukdi. That is the locality with which 
I am most familiar. I have lived and traveled a good deal amon^ them. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there any fecial advantage of the soil in that section 
of Pennsylvania over the soil of other States in the Union?— A. There are special 
advantages in Lancaster County particularly, but the capitalization is high. An 
acre of land 80 miles f i\)m Lancaster sold for ^00, 15 years ago. Capitalization is 
high, but at the same time they have always been able to make a ve^ reasonably 
satisfactory profit, and even a high profit, out of their land. So it is the adapti^ 
bility on thy)art of the farmer that enables him to adjust himself to great changes, 
just as the English farmer does constantly if he is free to do it, if he has not any 
lease that runs 15 years ahead that obliges him to put in a rotation of crops when 
there is little sale lor that particular crop. The American farmer is free to adjust 
himself, if he has the agricultural fi^ll and agricultural instincts and keeps mm- 
self informed, and maintsdns himself in a gocm condition; keeps up house, bams, 
stock, food, and clothing, and lives well--he is able to adjust himself aimost 
immediately to thedhamges; just as the Lancaster and Berks farmer turns to tobaiooo 
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when grains fail, or something else. Now, these are the people who have practi- 
cally colonized that section and kept it colonized for 100 yeai*s, and I think their 
success as farmers is largely due to the fact that they have not taken part in that 
tendency on the part of agiicultural people generally to enjoy the luxuries as dis- 
tinguished from the substantials. That is, they live well— on the top of the pile, 
so to speak; but they, do not waste their resources in luxuries; th^ put the sur- 
plus capital into the farms or into the education of their children. There is where 
their strength lies. Tliat is the case with the colonies in the Northwest. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiau.) What do you mean by luxuries? Trotting horses, 
fine equii)ages, visiting watering places, etc.?— A. The purchase of a buggy for 
every l>oy as he becomes 18 years of age. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Could that be done in New England, or the Western 
Resen^e of Ohio, in jv more level country?— A. Yes; if their customs and race 
and colonial solidarity had bet'ii great enough to liold them together to resist 
these encroachments on purely business capacity. 

Q. Is not the soil in the eastern part of Pennsylvania among the very best in 
the United States l*or a diversity of crops and to maintain such a system as you 
speak of? — A. That is true. 

Q. T^^at could not he maintained so well in a level country, could it? West of 
the Allegheny Mountains, could they diversify as much, or in the hills of New 
England, as much as in Ptmiisylvania?— A. I think so. Tht‘ nearer to the city, 
th(i greater the chances for diversity are. In the West, in the rich prairie lands, 
they have had the same advantages of soil, but have gone on and exhausted the 
vsoil until they were obliged to rotate crops in order to get a return on the capital. 
Take the Scrandinavians of Minnesota and the West; theni is the same strong 
colonial solidarity and the s<ime vitality and the same fidelity to the interests of 
agTiculture as a domestic institution. The fann unit is th(‘ life, center, and soul 
of the community. Their lands are. of course, good, hut at the same time the 
high level to which agriculture has Iwum brought in the Northwest and the pros- 
perity of these fanners is due, in my estimation, to the prevalence of that colonial 
s(didarity among them, which resists (pauses which impair economic efficiency in 
agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Do you not mean also the great fnigality that is found 
among them?— A. Yes; of course, they make nn)n(‘y, and they save their (capital. 
On the other Inind, you have not the di'velopinent of tluit kind which has 
exhausted the capital of fanners in many (»ther sections of the country. That is 
the general tendency. Thc jirocess of exhaustion of rural ca])ital has gone on 
until men had to go to town Ixrause they could not borrow any capital to keep 
up the farms, and could not utilize what they had. Tlu'y either hau to take up 
new lauds, where little capital and lalK>r we‘re re((uir<‘d, and land that would 
enable them to produce with very little capital, or they had to go to the city 
where they found no capital to utilize, but had to work for wages. You do not 
find this process going on witli the.st‘ colonies of foreign i)eoples. They have 
been the mainstay and bulwark of progressive agriculture. Tiiat is my point. 
And the same thing i.s evident in tlie Huguenot colony of North Carolina, which 
came over from tlie valleys of the Alps, and which is making itself felt in exactly 
the same manner. It can'i(*s its standards of agricultural energy with it and 
applies it to the .soil and resist-s everything that would detract from their high 
level of ])rosi)eritv. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are their habits of industry?— A; The most 
desirabh} in tin? wruld. These i)eople in the Northwest, you nder to? 

Q. I referred to these elements in Pennsylvania, the Ghumans and the Scandi- 
navian.s— all.— A. As a whole, it seems to me they are highly industrious; that is, 
they work steadily; not any more day.s in the year than thoixiopleon the railroads 
of New Jersey df>, but they attend to their btisiness, is what I mean. They pre- 
serve their property; they do not leave their inqdements lie out in the field after 
they have used them, but put them away; they kcej) their houst^s and bams 
painted and in repair; they put a part of ea<di year’s surplus on the propel^ to 
maintain it, so the depreciation do(‘s not amount to much for any p^icular 
year; it is spread out over a series of years. 

Q. Do they ec.onomize their labor by l^)oking after their crops when they need 
their attention?— A. Yes. I should judge, from the Pennsylvania people particu- 
larly, that they plant and sow such crops iw Huccjjjed each other in the course of 
the crop year, so that no crop suffers for lack of attention when it is ready for 
harvest. 

Q. Do they arrange their work so that the neatest economy Is at all times 
apparent?— A. Yes. I should say that is a very high grade of economy, in the use 
of machinery as well as in the employment of labor. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know any place in the United States where the 
farmers plow in clover for fertilizing the soil to the same extent that these Dutch 
farmers do in Pennsylvania?— A. I think the practice is glowing very rapidly in 
North Carolina, in the Piedmont section, as well as in the eastern section, between 
Raleigh and Goldsboro. 

Q. Do you not think the extraordinary fertility is largely due to that practice?— 
A. I do; largely. 

Q. That might be done in all pai-ts of the United States?— A. I think so. I am 
not so sure that clover (jould be raised to as much advantage in all soils. I think 
there is a substitute for it in some sections. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of the Scandinavians in the Northwest. 
What part of their success is due to their own economy, if any, as compared to 
that which is practiced by the fanner of New England and the Central and 
Southern States? Are they more frugal, more industrious, harder working, and 
more careful of their resources than the farmers in other sections of the country? — 
A. They are more given to continuous labor. Instead of hastening through with 
the work and having a rest period ahead, they take their pleasure in with the 
work. The traditions of the Scandinavian farmer are brought over with them. 
The economic traditions of tlie European farmer are one of the most valuable 
assets in Amencan agriculture. The economic traditions of the New England 
fanner areentin^ly different. There is much more of thii speculative in him, more 
of a disposition to anticipate pric(‘s, to meet the supply and demand through the 
distributive system than to wait for the ordinary course of nature to produce. 
In other words, he is a man of the city rather than of the country. Another part 
of your question was the a])plication of resources. That might be answered by 
saying that it seems to iin^ the Scandinavian farmer has had centuries of train- 
ing in the effort to mak«' a dollar go as far as possible; he had to do that in his 
little patch of land lying on thehilhside or in the valley outside of the city in 
S(*an(unavia. That sanu* talent of making much out of small resources is brought 
with him and a])plied in this colonial community of which he is part. 

Q. You ar(‘ familiar with the conditions of farming in the Southern States?— 
A. I lived there 7 years, and am fairly familiar witli them. 

Q. The farmers of that S(‘c-tion of the country are perhaps less prosx>erou8 than 
in the central or (,‘astein or even the northern or western sections?— A. Far less. 

Q. Is it your judgment that the Scandinavians of the Northwest wtmld bo more 
snccesslul in tlx* *^)uthern States, if transferred there and colonized, than the 
farmers of the South at tlx^ present time?— A. No: because you take them out 
of the climatic (Conditions that have mad(' them, and they would let themselves 
down v(?ry easily. The (conditions in tlie South seem to me to be substantially 
this: The geiK'i ation of able farmers has disappeared, and the new generation has 
not aris(m. Tliere is where farming stands; nolMxly to take possession of it. It 
lacks directivic genius, lacks managing ability, and tlu'refore capital does not go 
in tlint dir(‘ction. The rewjirds of mannfactiiriiig are too great, the advantage of 
laboring for wages in the factory villages are t(M) great, compared with the iso- 
lat(Hl (conditions in the villag(cs (’)f the South, and tlierefore capitalists aggregate 
themselv(*8 in manufacturing, and as few x>eople remain on the land as possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you not. think the building of manufar'tories in the 
rural districts of tlie South will t(md to encourage agricmture ? — A. Undoubtedly; 
it comes to be built up from that cenbT, and agriculture is improved more or less 
around the manufacturing village. The old system was built up on the basis of 
the foreign demand for cotton; the new system has to be built up on the basis of 
domestic manufacture as tlu^ market chiefly, and the new generation of Southern 
farmers will have to grow up to that idea. The old generation can not grasp it. 
You can not expecct man to change his agncultiival ideas after he becomes 40 
years of age. We are made at 40, and can not be made over afterwards. 

Q. ( By Mr. Phillips. ) Wo may grow?— A. Yes; in that line we have laid down 
we may fill out and develop. I’hat, to my mind, indicates the innwrtance of 
developing the South alopg the whole line, and the necessity of the South work- 
ing out its agricultural salvation along this new line. 

A 1 ^ Harris.) You think there is a possibility of its doing this?— 

Q. Will that be in the early future?— A. Just as early as the generation grows. 
I mean the new generation on the Sontliem farm, both colored and white. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) It was in evidence before us yesterday that there is a 
new tenaency among indiistriully educated negroes to go into somewhat remote 
districts, largely inhabited by blacks, and establish themselves upon small farms. 
Do you look upon that species of colonization with favor?— A. Very mnch, indeed; 
and the only thing that can prevent it will be the lack of education— 1 mean the 
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lack of wise direction educationally. If the Southern States fail to mve the chil- 
dren of these people the proper educational privileges in the locality, that ten- 
dency is going to be checked, because the most ambitious character in the South 
to-day is among the colored. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any information in regard to this colony 
at Farmville, Va.? ^Theie appears to be a colored population at Fannville that is 
making some rapid improvement.— A. No, I am not informed. I know of the 
e™riment, but am not sufficiently informed to speak of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What kind of education woul<i you advise for the 
South; the experience of the faim itself as they may drag along and gradually 
come into better habits of treatment of the soil, etc., or do you think education 
furnished by the school proper, which may last over 2 or 3 years, should be the 
primary ana better plan of bringing in the southern faimer?— A. I should say 
that an education that is not first disciplinary would not be of much value to the 
colored jieople; and secondly, an education that is not primarily agricultural in 
itself would detract from their usefulness in agriculture rather than improve it; 
that is, it would probably cause them to leave tlie farm. So that any educational 
scheme that would be successful would have t') first deal with the tnree R’s, and 
then, secondly, wth the plants and the soil and the atmosphere and so on. The 
child in every agricultural community ought to be taught among the first thinm 
that it learns, after it can read, write, and figure, what the resources of the family 
are, what the resources of tlie community are, what can be gotten out of it, and 
how to improve in the utilization of the natural resources of the community. 

Q. Of course, as Southern tanning stands now, it is merely a matter of grub- 
bing for existence and lifeV— A. Yes. 

Q. As to the education provided at Hamnton and Tuskegee and other places in 
the South for the negro — would you regara the time spent in these schools pre? 
paratory for aginculturhl life as more advantageous than a lifetime simply on 
the old exi^riment lines, doing better than he did before?— A. Umloubtedly: but 
the educational problem must be finally worked out in supplying the locality 
with higher educational advantages. 

Q. We presume, from testimony, that there are some fairly well educated farm- 
ers who have come out of theses two iiistitution.s. Is it not practically a fact, 
all over this county, that one good farmer, not scientific, we may say, but a good 
farmer and the best in the community, is the leader of the community?— A. No 
doubt about it; but he is probably scientific in his own way, though he may not 
know anything about chemistry. 

Q. Would it not naturally follow, if this education is fo.stered in the South— 
this very plan, whether for whites or blacks, ought to Ihj the proper machinery 
to start this new enoch?— A. Yes; I ^-ee with you. 

O. In other worus, do you not think the school is of a greater advantage in 
mining the farmer in the present age than it was a few yeans ago; b<K>k accounts, 
knowledge of banking, commerce, soil, and everything else, that it is really lead- 
ing a person higher and higher alx)ve the old practical way of shnply learning 
from those who preceded?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the public-school facilities and the curricnlum 
of the common schoids, where the agnculturist usually gets his education, suf- 
ficient for the agricultural people?— A. By no means. The agricultural people are 
the poorest educated people in the country, and in Pennsylvania they get about 
half i>er capita from the State fund what they get in Philadelphia?" that is, the 
rural districts get half a.s much per pupil as is paid per pupil to Philadelphia. If 
the educational facilities of the country were transierrea to Philadelphia, New 
York, or ^^ston the people would move away in a mass; if they were obliged to 
remain there they would abandon such a school system the next day. No public- 
school system could exist if it did not maintain a higher grade of educational 
facilities in the city than is maintained in the country. I do not think that could 
be gainsaid. 

Q. To what extent does the farmer take to technical education along the line 
of agriculture?— A. If it is rightly planned and properly taught he will take an 
indefinite amount, but if it consists in feeding 70 different Kinds of food to 90 
different kinds of pigs he will not take much stock in it. You understand what 
1 mean— t^hnical ediication run mad. He can not keep up with all that combi- 
nation and permutation, as wo used to learn in the arithmetic, 

Q. Is it not profitable for the fanner to have a good technical education appli- 
cable to agriculture?— A. I think it is necessary. The application of science to 
agricultural processes is necessary. ^ , 

Q. Is not a great deal of the improv(ajient we now see among agriculturisto 
largely due to the ^ucation they have n iteived both at agricultural colleges and 
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the technical education which they may be taught in other schools aside from 
coUeges?— A. Undoubtedly; but my obrorvation leads me to believe that the 
instructed do not go back to the farms, and for that reason distinctively agricul- 
tural institutions nave not found their normal function yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How far has this technical education been a factor in 
the colonial localities you speak of?— A. It amounts to nothing practically as far 
as the Pennsylvania Glermans are concerned, and in the Northwest, I have under- 
stoi^, from what I have heard a representative of one of these schools say, the 
Scandinavians are very much more apt to avail themselves of the^ advantages 
than the Pennsylvania Armans have been. I think technical training and the 
educational college have proved a larger factor in the Northwest than they have 
in the Eastern and Southern States. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And yet in this German colony they are more advanced 
in agriculture than they are where they have had more technical knowledge? — A. 
Yes; because they are nearer the larger markets, and respond readily to the 
demands of the market. Location has the most to do with it. 

Q. They are learning by experience what others may be taught by science?— A. 
Y^; and that is all the technical institutions can do, to gather together the experi- 
ence of the locality and the world, and apply it in such a way as to enable the 
farmers to make use of it. In this way the sons and daughters go to college and 
study, and in various other ways, by distribution of documents showing the 
results of emeriments, and farmers* institutes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, interrupting.) You have been in the lecture field 
before farmers’ institutes?— A. A little, not much. 

Q. How many years have you been at the business of lecturing before farmers 
in^itutes?— A. I have done so only incidentally. 

Q. You can not state, then, the improvement you have observed on accost of 
the fanners’ institutes?— A. No; I can not state to what extent that particuto 
agency has result^ in improvement, though I can state that the localities with 
\^ich I am most familiar, localities in the East, have made rapid advancement in 
the last 10 years, both in the condition of agricultural labor, in the capital emed 
by farms, and in the general improvement of the locality; that is, the abihty of 
farmers to send their children to higher institutions of learning. 

Q. What has been the effect, in your opinion, on the farmer, of organizations, 
such as the Fanners’ Alliance and the National Grange? Have you made any 
observation along that line? — ^A, The main effect has been to oblige them to look 
at the relation of agriculture to the world market and the distnbutive system, 
with which agriculture has to reckon constantly. The grange movement and 
the grange legislation in the Northwest, the Farmers’ Alliance of the South, and 
the Wheel in the central South, and almost every agricultural orgai^tion has 
been called into existence by the necessity of explaining why the fanner was ^ 
getting HO small a portion of what the consumer paid for farm products, and th^ 
have dealt with the question in various ways in the course of the last 15 or 30 


years. , . ^ . 

Q. Beneficially?— A. Largely, to themselves; not to other interests m every 
case. In spite of the failure of the Potter law to reduce railroad rates, I think 
their influence has had a helpful effect on transportation. As a law it wm a 
failure, and they have also recognized that it is impossible to deal with discnm- 
nation from the standpoint of the individual Commonwealth. You remember 
the effort made by Pennsylvania to prevent discrimination; they had the best 
talent employed; the strongest ahd best newspapt^rs in the State were enlisted in 
their interest; but it practically amounted to nothmg because we came to ^ 
very quickly that the larger part of commerce was interstate rather than otate, 
and that State local rates were based on State rates, competitive rates. 

Q. Has not organization among the farmers raised the stan^rd, not only of 
living but of profit to the farmer? — ^A. Undoubtedly, by improving his purcha^ 
ing power. He has become a more intelligent purchaser in that way, ana 
then it has given him a larger view of his function as a member of the comm^ 
nity. He has felt that the a^cultural interest is so intimately connwt^ with 
all other economic interests that he must maintain a high rtandard of living in 
order to assert his equality, in order to preserve his social efficiency as a member 
of the nation. . 4 , a 

Q. Has not organization among the farmers to some extent prevents the 
migration of the young men from the farm to the shop or office? — ^A. Yes; l 
should say it has. , , , j 1 • j ^ — a — 1 

Q. It has prevented the fanner boy from looWng on the ^k side of a^oul- 
ture?— A. Yes; has given him association with his fellows, I^teM of seeing^ 
opportunity for himself as a leader, he has found an opportunity in the very xaot 
d social organization. 
flflBA ^ 
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Q. What has been the tendency of the intelligent farmers’ boy. Has it been to 
remain on the farm, or has he, as a rule, heretofore gone into a profession or 
buBiness?>-A. 1 think the general tendency has been toward the professions and 
business of the city. Many intelligent farmer boys are drivers of trucks, street- 
car drivers and conductoi*s; many of these positions are filled with farmers’ boys; 
and the Navy is looking after farmers’ boys now, and has enlisted a considerable 
number of them to man the vessels and make up crews. 

Q. Is that advisable?--A. Yes; from the 8tanaix)int of the Navy. 

Q. Does the farmer boy by leaving the farm and going to the town get a greater 
number of days employment, and thereby a greater profit at tHeend of the year?— 
A. Yes; as a rule, he does, if he finds employment. I think he is always capable, 
and as a rule he makes a much more emcient employee than the boy who has 
been city bred, and therefore he is naturally selected for his fidelity, for his per- 
severance, for his desire to make thin^ succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is not really essential for a very large per cent of the 
farmer boys to seek other employment? Being raised on the homestead where 
there is a family of five or six^ys, and not having means to purchase a farm, do 
they not seek other employment to a large extent? By the very nature of the 
thing, the circumstances which surround the farmer boys, are they not compelled 
to seek other employment?— A. Yes; and there is nothing alarming in it if he is 
free to go and free to return, it seems to me, provided a dollar of capital put into 
a farm holds out as good a prospect of profit to the boy as a dollar put into other 
enterprises in the city. It depends, in the long run, upon whether caintalis as 
profitably invested in agriculture as elsewhere. In France you find the farmer's 
boy going to the city and working to accumulate capital, and going liack and 
buying land, buying a little homestead; so that when work is a little slack in the 
city, or as he grows older, he can fall back upon that as a refuge and a place to 
maintain himself. There^ you see, the movement of capital is to and from the 
city, and the boy is naturally going to fall back upon the place of his early asso- 
ciations. The city furnishes very few such attachments. In this countiy that 
process has not begun to develop yet. Out of the development of transit facilities 
from city to country, in which you can take advantage of flush times in the city 
and country, such result is likely to grow, it seems to me. 

Q. Can you give the commission any information as to the comparative earn- 
ing of capital engaged in farming and other occupations?— A. Perhaps the l)est 
thmg I can do is to take this statement. These figures are made up from the 
census of 1890, and they are figures by Professor Emerick, of Smith College, and 
can be found in his book on Agiicultural Discontent in the United States. 

Comparative importance of farming in the United States. 
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' 
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Agriculture has invested $16,000,000,000, has 8,468,363 workers, and the annual 
value of the product is $2,4^,000, the product per capita is $290. 

Q. Per cwita of workers engaged in the industry?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Farquhar.) The $290 is the product?— A. Yes, per capita. Manu- 
fachiring is represented bjr these figur^: $6,525,000,000; only about naif as many 
workers as agriculture. The product is not twice as much, but approaches that; 
the product per capita is nearly three times as much. Mining, or course, stands 
somewhat by itself as being more purely speculative. Now, vou can see the 
farm^’s boy, if he had these figures nefore his eyes, would not decide in favor of 
renmining on the farm. If you are going to go by general averages, this is a 
decisive argument in favor of moving to the city to get some of this extraordinary 
return on capital and labor in manufactures. 

Now, I am not speaking of the cause of these results, but simply pointing to the 
fact that this corresponds to the general movement ki this country. The main 
reason agriculture has expanded in this country is that we have had |ree land, 
and have admitted free labor from foreign countries to occupy thk land. That 
probably accounts for the extraordinary development in a^cwure; but the 
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axtraordlnary returns on manufacture are so much greater than those on the same 
amount of capital invested in agriculture, that that constitutes the great problem 
at which we are worldng; that is, we want to know what it is that causes agricul- 
ture to give so much less per capita as a return than goes to manufacturing. 

Now, in answer to thal^question, I should say that we must remember t^t in 
agiiculture the principal that governs prices and, therefore, the return on inyest- 
iiient is competition; but in manufacturing, after a certain limit of competition 
is reached, the inevitable result is combination, and the combination has come 
about, not so much on account of anything that existed in the productive process, 
but on account of the difficulties of distributing or marketing the product. The 
beginning, the spring and source of Combination, is found in the effort to market 
products in such a way as to give an even continuous return on capital, whether 
invested in agriculture or manufacturing. Manufacturers run ahead so far as 
to produce far beyond the demand of the market, and every 10 years or so bring 
to the country a depression in prices, ruinous to all. We see the importance of 
something in the way of a regulative. There is where the combination comes in. 
Between the producer and consumer lies the distributive system, and the principle 
that governs the distributive system is the principle of combination, while the 
principle that governs in agriculture is competition. In agi-icuilture prices tend 
to remain near the cost of production; in other words, the lowest level of produc- 
tivity— lowest level of efficiency of capital is found in agri(;ulture. Manufactur- 
ing tends, after it has spent its competitive energy, to combine and organize the 
interests with a view of controlling the production in the interest of more regular 
prices, more regular process of development, more regular prosperity; manufac- 
turing tends toward a higher and higher— toward a maximum of return on 
capital and reward for labor. . . , 

Now, in the distributive system which wo are thinking of in connection with 
agriculture, the principle of competition prevails. When you have merely the 
small community in which the farmer brings his products to the home market 
from the farm in his wagon, and backs up against the curbstone, and sells to the 
housekeeper when she goes around to get lun* supply of provisions, you have no 
distributive system; when the Eastern farmer begins to produce for Europe, and 
the Westeni farmer for the East, the distributive features conie in and grow 
larger and larger, and the great profits that arise are a temptation for labor and 
capital to go into that activity. So the distributive system will increase and 
increase until it becomes an upper millstone and j^inds heavily on the community, 
especially if it has any legislation which favors it and is given any advantage in 
the way of premiums in the way of exinirt, for example, or anything that guar- 
antees to it a profit. That seems to be the condition at winch we have aiTived at 
the present time in the United States, where the distributive system is becoming 
a very large feature ^tween the producer of agricultural pro<lucts and the con- 
sumer, and under existing conditions the principle of combination prevails in the 
distributive system. 

Now, under such circumstances, what is the wise lino of policy to adopt? It 
seems to me that tho line of policy is to e<iualize the opportunities of capital in 
distribution as well as production; that is the safe line to follow. If they are not 
equal, then we want to know why and wherefore. That is the reason I presented 
the subject, which I did, to the commission as a subject of investigation which 
would enable tho farmer to see whether, after all, he was laboring under any great 
disadvantage. This discrepancy here [referring to preceding table] makes it 
plain enough that he is not getting a" reward emiivalent to that which is found in 
manufacturing and ffistribution in general. I class these two under the same 
general head. 

Q. (By Mr. Philtjps.) The total value of property in tho United States in 1890, 
if my retjollection serves me right, was $60,000,000,000, and of that $16,000,000,000 
was engaged in the farming industry. The census prior to that showed 
$18,000,000,000 engaged in farming, and the census prior to that $9,000,000,000. 
Tliere has been a very great increase in tho valuation of personal property over 
farm products, yet we have opened up many millions of acres of land that is very 
rich. The values of farm lands are settling and all other property is advancing 
much more than the farm lands. Have you any mode for accounting for that 
tendency? — A, My explanation would lie in this: That the rewards of capital and 
labor are much lower in agriculture than they are in other lines of economic 
activity, and that tends to exhaust the activity and throw the capital out of agri- 
culture, reduce the capital, the valuation, and take with it the population. 

Q. About 40 per cent of the people of the United States are engaged in the 
farming industry?— A. Yes. 
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A.^o; they are not. But, jPthink, the enlanation lies in the fact that, whatever 
the cause of the disadvantage may be under which it labors, it does not offer the 
field for investment— remunerative investment— that manufacturing, distribution , 
commerce, or other lines of activity do. 

Q. Since our continental roads have been built, we find there has been a great 
depreciation of lands in the Middle and Eastern States, or more than is due to 
the opening up of those millions and millions of acres of lands.— A. That is due 
to the growth of manufacturing and commercial interests in the East, in which 
capital finds a much more remunerative field of ihvestment than in agriculture 
in the same locality; and then, again, when labor finds that it can get land for 
very little capital outlay in the West, it is apt to leave even a somewhat advan- 
tageous position in the East. I mean a young man who has inherited a farm 
may not stay on it because he sees he has not the capital to make it productive, 
and that the same capital, if he sells out, will enable him to possess himself of 
land that is liable to increase in value with the groAvth of population in another 
State. That accounts for the depreciation in agricultural land. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is not that the principal reason?— A. I do not know that 
it is the principal reason to-day, but it has been for a series of years. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it altogether a question of production that gives 
this $290 to the agriculturist and $893 to the manufacturer? Do you think it is 
possible under any system of economies or improvement on the farm, or increase 
of crops, to raise, for instance, the wages of any of the fann laborers up to and 
beyond $2 a day?— A. That would depend on the level of prices that prevail at 
the time. The fanner has to adjust himself to the conditions outside— the 
demand for his product. If that price is high enough for him to demand labor at 
$2, then, of course, it would be safe; if it is so low that he has to dispense with 
aU his labor, he may have to resort wholly to machines, as the British dairymen 
had to resort to milking machines, because they could not get laborers to milk 
the cows. 

Q. Is not the farmer handicapped in that he can only go so far in production?— 
A. Undoubtedly, 

(^. Hemustaddacressimplytoaddtotjieamount he produces?— A. Certainly; 
he 18 governed by what we economists call the law of diminishing returns; that 
is, there is no absolute \mnt at which he must stop prodtiction, at which he can 
not increase the product, but for every additional unit of ^capital and labor he 
will get less than a proportionate return in product. Now, in manufacturing, the 
law of increasing returns applies in gtmeral. We are speaking of general princi- 
ples now; that is, if with 10 looms, or machines which feed looms, which precede 
it in the manufacture of the product, you can turn out a certain amount of prod- 
uct, with 10 added, you can more than double it. The law of increasing returns 
comes in, so that the farmer is limited by nature in a way in which the manu- 
facturer is not, to a certain amount. This discrepancy is bound to be attributed 
to that. 


Q. There is an economic law, and while you are discussing this very thing you 
can not pass beyond that law, because it has the approval of the world already 
and is accepted by all economists.— A. Yes. But on the other hand, it must be 
equally clear that the land, which was supposed to have reached the point of 
duninishing returns, can by some discovery in the art of agriculture, scientific 
analysis of the soil, or other modes of increasing the efficiency of the land, be 
made to produce a much higher return than it did under the older principles or 
older methods of cultivation. 

Is there any reason why we should not produce from ordinary good land in 
this country just as good crops as they do in Great Britain?— A. No. 

Q. Is it not really the prodirality of the American fanner that is the cause of a 
good deal of this productivity?- A. It is due largely to the fact that the American 
farmer has not had the experience of centuries back of him which the English 
farmer has. To my mind, the English farmer is the most capable farmer in the 
world, because the business of land holding and land cultivation are separated 
there, and the farmer hM simply his free capital to put in and pays rent larply 
as an interest on the c^tal which the landlord has already invested for building 
and drainage, etc., ana he is free to make the most out of that soil within oertam 
recogmxed rules of cultivation, and his adaptivity is marvelous. 

Q. (By Mr.PHiLLlPB.) Are there not climatic realons for it? In England they 
are not subject to drought as they are in this country; they are not subject to 
severe winters which interfere with crops as in many parts of thii^untry; there 
is hardly one country where it is so even.— A. I had the impression that many of 
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the disadvantages of droughts in this country are offset in England by the heavy 
rains which they frequent^ have. In the last decade, for 8 successive years they 
lost a large pr^rtion of their crops by rains, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Also wind storms?— A. Oh, yes; but in spite of that 
they keep up wheat growing, and grow in competition with many American 
fanners to a certain extent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible for the American farmer with the 
number of acres that he tills to so carefully fertilize and till the soil as in Eng- 
land?— A. It is hardly possible, and it would not be wise. The farmer would not 
succeed if he put the capital on his land that the English fanner puts on his land. 
The American farmer puts capital into his land just as fast as he can utilize it, as 
a rule, and he does not go much faster than the land requires. That is rather on 
account of the state of the demand from the land. To put it in another way: If 
the farmer set up a farm such as the English farmer cultivates, and invested the 
same proportion of capital in labor and in machinery, etc. , and farmed very much 
the same way, it is doubtful if he could get his return on so high a capitalization. 
I think, as a rule, American farmers have gone just as fast in improvements, in 
the capitalization of their farms, as the state of the demand has justified. They 
cultivated extensively when they had little capital; as their capital increased 
they gradually became more intensive in their methods; and when capital falls 
as low as 8 and 4 per cent, then you will find that the capitalist will find the 
agricultural investments very far from what it is now. Prices remaining the 
same, they will find in a^culture an excellent outlay for their capital, as they 
did in the East when the W eatern farm-mortgage fever struck the country. These 
movements of capital to and from the land depend on the ability of the larmer to 
see his way clear to make a sinking fund for himself in the course of, say, 6 years. 

Q. Have you studied the question of the taxation of farm property?— A. Yes, 
to some extent. 

C^. In your opinion, does the farm property pay more than its just share of tax- 
ation?— A. Yes, I think it has. It has seemed to me to be very clear that the rate 
of taxation in many of the States is too high for farmers to land and buy rural 
property. They sell because the values have declined. Taking taxation into 
account, it is not possible. Take this instance in Massachusetts with which 
Colonel Clarke is no doubt familiar: I was present at a meeting of fanners three 
years ago, in which a number of them stated that they had been paying at a rate of 
$15 per $1 ,000—1 believe that is the tax rate generally prevailing in rural Massa- 
chusetts— and that when they came to sell those lands, those properties, on a 
$1,000 valuation, they realized $600 and $700. Now, under those circumstances, 
you see, their rate of taxation is much higher than is the case elsewhere where 
property sells a good deal above its tax valuation; and that means that an extra 
burden is placed on capital invested in rural development which is not placed on 
capital invested elsewhere. Consequently the tide is going to move away, and 
people are not going to invest in rural real estate, and its valuation is ^oing to 
decline. While that seems to mo to be the peculiar burden, peculiar disadvan- 
tage, under which owners of real estate in the country are laboring, I think it is 
true, as Goyemor Roosevelt has stated in his recent message, that real estate is 
bearing entirely too large a burden of taxation, and that that is especially true 
of rural real estate. 

Q. There is no possible chance for real estate to avoid the assessor?— A. No; he 
will see every pig and cow, live stock as well as real estate; he will see everything 
that is on the land. 

Q. What do you say in regard to the decline of agricultural products in this 
country? If there is a decline, what has been the cause?— A. Well, there has 
undoubtedly l^n a decline. The level of agricultural prices has declined since 
1850. I submit a diagram taken from the report of the royal commission on 
agricultural depressions, and I think it brings the matter before one’s mind in a 
convenient compass. It shows the growth of production from 1840 to 1872, the 
first half of the second half of the century, a growth of about 70 per cent; also 
the price advance in the same period, about 80 per cent. Then from 1872 to 1894 
it shows an advance of production to 40 per cent, and a decline in prices to 60 per 
There is a divergence; that is one of the noteworthy points Drought out oy 
this diagram. 
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The chart above described follows: 
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Now, if a farmer is selling products he is increasing his products and has to sell 
them in the competitive market of the world at a constantlv declining price, and 
you can understand that ho is in a difficult situation. He has contracted debts, 
as you are well aware, probably Iwrrowed capital in a time when prices wen? 
advanced, with the expectation of paying it back and paying the interest on it 
without difficulty or embarrassment; but when this state of things sets in you see 
that he is bound to borrow more, most likely, to meet his obligations, and to bor- 
row it against a declining level of prices, so as to embarrass himself more and 
more as he goes on. He sees no way out of it. His success as a farmer may not 
be in doubt under the ordinary times, but under these conditions he is simply 
swept from the land. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That diagram is based on fluctuations in wheat only?— 
A. Yes; wheat. That is taken as a representative commodity. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now you have ^ven us the facts, the conditions; 
what, in your opinion, is the cause, if you have ihvestigated the matter sufficiently 
to give an opinion? — A. Well, it seems to me that the first cause is the facilities 
for convenient and rapid transportation; that is, the high efficiency of the distrib- 
uting system of farm products. 

Q. Are the prices rererred to on the chart at the place of consumption or at the 
place of production?— A. They are prices at the place of consumption; they are 
English prices; prices in the main consuming countries of the world. ' That is, 
the commercial wheat, wheat that passes out from one country into another. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) All that great decline in the price of wheat occurred 
subsequently, did it not, to the enormous development of the wheat-growing sec- 
tions of America and Russia, and, I believe, some other countries? — A. Yes; of 
America primarily. The other countries came in later; both Australia and Argen- 
tina have come in later, and the Russian export has developed somewhat later 
than that, but is now practically on a level with the United States. The trans- 
portation facilities, including the capacity to car^ great quantities of wheat 
across the ocean in a single ship, as well as the facilities for carrying wheat from 
the wheat fields of the West to the seaboard— that, taken togetner, seems to me 
to be the mort prominent agency at work in reducing the price in the consuming 
market of the world. Now, at the other end, the application of capital in the 
form of agricultural machinery, to cheap lands, ch^p rich land, and hence the 
great increase in the production, is the other fact. The very low cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat has enabled the distributing system to take advantage of its 
position to increase to a certain extent the burden laid upon the consumer; and 
what New York is trying to get at now through its State commerce commissiony 
is to find out why the wheat goes aroimd % Montreal or Newport News or 
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Norfolk, or by New Orleans, and does not go through New York on its way to 
Europe and other countries. W ell , the simple explanation is that some additional 
burden has been wedged in between the consumer and the producer which throws 
the tide of wheat movement out of the usual channel, and it always will be so; 
and hence the constant necessity of criticising and examining the methods by 
which the agricultural products are carried from the hands of the producer and 
put into the hands of the consumer. 

Q. ( By Mr. Farquhar. ) In other words, you say that the cheap production and 
the cheap tran8i)ortation have made a cheap market in Europe? — A. Yes; have 
iniiiiensdy enlarged the market for our commodities. Now, tiie consumer is the 
main factor in almost all economic developments. Economic development has 
in mind the capacity of the consumer to buy, and if you can put the rate low 
enough yon can put the price low enough to the consumer, and we can sell a 
very lar^e proportion of the Western wheat to Japan and China; but if we can 
not put it low enough they will raise their own. 

Q. (B^ Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has not overproduction had a great deal to do with 
the decline in the price of wheat in the last 25 years?— A. It has made the decline 
more or less iiermanent,made the low level in prices more or less permanent, and 
it took some years to correct itself. You see when Europe for a series of years 
has good harvests, then the demand on the American surplus is very much less, 
and then we have ovei’produced; we find ourselves in a state of overproduction, 
so to speak. When on the other hand the chief surplus-raising countries or any 
countnes— the leading countries of Europe— have had a bad harvest, that draws 
off probably more than our surplus, and we find that we are short; that is, prices 
go up. That is wliat it means to us; they rebound immediately. There is no other 
place to get the wheat from . W e have the position of a monopolist in that resiiwt , 
beciause the harvest of the other great wheat-producing countries, the Argentine 
harvest and the Australian harvest, do not come at the same time that ours does, 
and we can (!onie in at that point and feel the benefits of a partial failure of crops 
in Europe, and for that reason prices rebound. And that is just about the place 
we are in now; we are holding that position. We may be in a state of overpro- 
duction a ye.ar or two from now. If Euroiiean countries have a first-class crop, or 
a crop a little above the average, they will buy little because they have been 
strained and have had to live on less tlian usual for the past 2 years, and they are 
g(nng to tlemand as much as they usually have. They are eating the bread of 
penury to a (^rtain extent, and a slight improvement in their crops will cause a 
considerable falling off in the demand for our supply. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) And when the great wheat-growing country along the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad is developed the product will compete directly and con- 
temporaneously with ours, will it not?— A. Yes, I think so, as far as the harvest 
is conceiTied; so that it would be possible if the Trans-Siberian railroad can handle 
wheat cheaper than our roads are willing to handle it, are willing to take it from 
Minnesota, say, or the Northwest to the Pacific coast, it is possible for the Trans- 
Siberian or the Siberian fanner to put grain in South America or on the Pacific 
coast at a lower price than it can bo bought from the home producers. In other 
words, the conflict of the future is to be intho Pacific for the ascendency of Amer- 
ican amculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) At the present time where is the price of wheat 
determined?— A. What determines it— yes, at the prosont time. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) It is the^ Liver|,K)ol market, is it not, largely?— A. Yes; 
that is, the Liverpool market is tlie meeting point of the competing supplies, and 
where the meeting point of competing supplies of any commodity is, there the 
price is fixed. 

9 . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If we would raise 550,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
this country and have 60,000,000 bushels to expori, what effect does that 60,000,000 
bushels have upon the price of the remaining 500,000,000 bushels in this country?— 
A. That would deiiena on our proportion of that 60j000,000 bushels and the pro- 
portion which all other countries export— are preparing to lay down at Liverpool 
or anywhere else in western Europe. 

Q. What I want to get at, is whether the export price controls the price in the 
home market.— A. Yes, if the price for the 50,000,000 bushels should develop a 
relative scarcity outside of the United States the price would rise. If the export 
price rises the domestic price would rise, liecause Liverpool and New York and 
all other places would compete for the total crop. You see my point, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) At the same time, if anything should happen to cause a 
large decline in consumption, in the asking for wheat in this country, so as to 
permit a larger surplus for export, the influence on the price at the meeting point, 
say Liverpool, would come very largely from this oountoy, would it not?— A. Yes; 
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would tend to depress the price. If you can release 100,000,000 bushels instead of 
50,000,000 it would tend very much to depress the Liverpool price. If it were a 
larger proportion of the available supply elsewhere it would tpnd still more h 
depress the price of wheat. It is a question of proportions. 

Q. It is the market of larmt consumption that is the main factor in determin- 
ing the price?---A. Yes; that is just putting it in another way, if I understand. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Ha'Uris.) Have you anything to s^ in regard to the increase 
in acreage under cultivation in this country?— -A. No; I have nothing that would 
add, I think, to the information of the commission. ^ 

Q. Do you care to touch upon the decline in the productiveness of the 8oil?--A. 
I may simply say this: That when a^culture reaches the point where the returns 
on capital and labor are declining, tnat unless new methods or new agencies are 
introduced it must result in throwing that land out of cultivation and so decrease 
the acreage. 1 am speaking of the general tendency. Now, in the East, where 
the productivity of the soil has declined to the point where it ceases to compete 
with the richer soils of the West, it has passed out of cultivation frequently until 
a new kind of agricultural ability came to occupy the soil, such as market rarden- 
ing; and that has taken place in Massachusetts, taken place where the French 
Canadians and others have occupied lands; has taken place in New Jersey; has 
taken place in Pennsylvania, and has taken place to a great extent along the 
Eastern coast. So that when the decline in the productiveness, in the productive 
condition, of the soil is recognized as a fact that is no proof that the land is not 
going to be a profitable field of investment within a short period, possibly. It is 
a question with the farmers what kind of investment, what direction, they had 
better give to capital. It is very much like a man who has a lot; he is prepared 
to pay taxes on it and hold it out of improvement for a long time, for a consider- 
able period, until he knows what kind or building that locality of the city is going 
to require, ^at is what I want to bring out. That land may pass out of culti- 
vation often just because the owners of it do not know what use to put it to to 
make it profitable; but in the course of a few years a market may arise for a 
certain commodity, certain product, which will be very well adapted to that soil. 
That is constantly taking place in the East, and the abandonea farms of New 
England are coming back to that point whereihey are finding a market, and many 
of them, most of them, possibly, in some States have disappeared; such a tMng 
does not exirt. It may be that they are going to use them for stock farms. Some 
wealthy capitalist in tne^ity,not simply out of fancy, but because he lelieves in 
good stock and believes good stock will pay, goes out and buys several hundred 
acres and makes a first-class stock farm. It answers the purpose admirably, and 
he gets a good return on his capital, gets as good a return as the average farmer 
does, and he discovers a market for first-class stock. 

Q. What effect has improved machinery had to help the farmer meet the pre- 
vailing prices for farm products? — A. It has reduced his wage bill very consider- 
ably. To a certain extent he had to do it, but to a greater extent he found it 
profitable to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) He can cultivate a neat many more acres with less 
lawir?— A. Yes; he has the advantage of individual supervision. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Without improved machinery what would be the 
condirion of the amculturalist to-day?— A. Well, he would be simply farming a 
small farm insteaa of farming a large farm. 

Q. Now, we coine to the question of transportation. I wish you wouM give 
the commission such information as you have at hand in regard to that very 
important question to the farmer and, I may say, the producer and the con- 
sumer.— A. That is under 43: ‘ ‘ Increase or decrease of transportation rates during 
the past 50 years.” Well, I should say that the rates on agricultural products 
have decreased larsely through the competition of the railroads for freight, and 
that has had the effect of en&ging the markets for the farmer, but at the same 
time of not greatly enhancing prices, simply because it has oblig^ him to com- 
pete with the surplus product of the world in his pnroduction. ^at comes back 
to the point which we had raised some time ago. From the standpoint of the 
producer, therefore, the decline in transportation rates has not brought much 
advanta^. From the standpoint of the consumer it has brought immense advan- 
tage. fliat is, the consumer is the residuary legatee in a very large measure of 
the tranq>ortation developments of the last 60 years, so far as they relate to agri- 
^ture. ^L^tog^at it from the other |>oint or view, the t^sfwrtation facilities 
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• I^ve you investigated the question to any extent of the cost of distribution 
betiveeri the producer and the consumer of farm products?— A. I have looked into 
th^ matter to some extent in connection with English agriculture. I find, for 
instance, one particular fact wMch might indicate what might be worth record- 
ing take milk, for example. In supplying milk to London the consumer pays 
the railroad about 7 per cent of the consumer's cost. As a basis for figuring I 
simply mention that fact. Now, what per cent is paid to the transportation com- 
panies for milk in such a city as New York I am not prepared to say, but I know 
that the milk trade is well organized both among producers and distributers and 
that the rates are matters of public record. I think in the milk trade generally 
tliat is apt to be the case. Now, in cereals the rate is enigmatical; it is a matter 
difficult of ascertainment. The published rate is well known and can easily be 
gotten at; that is a matter of record; but a special rate is not well known. I am 
informed by persons who work on the inside of a railway system’s office that it is 
a common thing for a single official to have a stack of sp^ial rates as high as this 
table by his side, and that in auditing the work of the company and seeing that 
the proper rates are charged by the freight agents at different stations, and so on, 
that pile of specials is ms main stand-by. Now, those facts it would be very 
difficult to get, and I cannot speak from that standpoint and add any information. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That information that you have is recent, is it?— A. 
Yes; very recent. 

Q. Since the passage of the interstate-commerce law?— A. As recent as last 
week. 

Q. Can you name a person that would come here and give us information, so 
that we could subpcena him? It seems to be a very difficult thing to establish 
special rates.— A. No, I could not name you one who would give you the special 
rates. I could name you persons who would decline to ^ve them to you on the 
ground that their livelihood depended upon not divulgfing the secrets of their 
offices. 

Q. You have no doubt, from your information, that special rates do exist?— A. I 
have no doubt that special rates do exist. 

Q. Discriminating rates?— A. Yes; discriminating rates. They are made by 
contract with the company for a period of months, and I have been informed by 
an official of the Government, himself interested in transportation, that the rates 
for probably the last 15 or 30 years have never been in such a chaotic condition as 
they are to-day. ♦ 

Q. At the present time?— A. At the present time. 

Q. (By .Mr. Ratchford.) Is it your information that these special rates are 
given to some particular persons or firms, or are they given to all shippers?— A. 
Well, I have not any special information on the subject, but it depends upon the 
importance of the shipper, and the only thing that keeps that state of thinM 
from becoming unbearable is the fact that there is more freight than the railroaoB 
can easily handle at the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Then why should it give any specials at all?— A. Well, 
simply because they want to maintain their relations. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Of friendship?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you sure that you have not got the idea of specml 
rat^ mixed up with commodity rates? — A. No. I understand that; commodity 
rates are, of course, special rates in the classification of special systems. 

Q. That every railroad has to hqndle in making up its returns?— A, The rates 
that are published as standard rates have corresponding s^ial rates to them 
which are open only to the few persons who are concemea with the business, 
which are known only to tiie few persons. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They keep the papers to which you allude or have ref- 
erence to audit their accounts? — A. Exactly. The gentleman to whom I refer, 
—the maker of the rates — writes to him and says, “ Please protect the rate tern 
so and so to so and so, from such a place to such a place, on tMs commodity.” 
“Please protect”— that means that we have guarant^d a special rate and we 
want you to figure it out on that line. That is secret; that is kept for themselves 
only and for Qie shipper; and that is only one out of that pile as high as this 
table of these sheets of s^iid rates, which are wholly distinct from the estab- 
lished rates published and hanging m the office of the company, which the small 
shipper has to My. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Well, take, for instance, the shipper from New York. 
Five gTMt trunk lines present Ihemselves, and this shipper smects one of them, as 
y^say, under special rates. How long do you suppose he could get toe ben^t 
of toow special rates until toe other railroads found that the specim was on toat 
Toadatone?— A. Just as soon as they were in need of toat freight. 
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Q. But they very naturally know among the shippers. There is a peculiar q^n- 
tity that is sent out by great concerns that does not vary much each month. Now, 
provi^ng they get the special, and say 30 per cent of that concern’s goods went 
on this special line, would not the other four lines know of it inside of 80 days?— 
A. Certmnly; but supposing the other four lines are pretty well occupied, pretty 
busy, are not hungering and thirsting for any more freignt; they are doing all 
that their road can comfortably handle; my point is that as soon as those roads 
are in need of freight so as to maintain their earnings; as soon as they see their 
gross income growing smaller, they are going to enter the fieW as competitors for 
that freight and the special cutting is going to begin. 

Q. When freights are light and the market has to be searched pretty thoroughly 
by the freight solicitors is not that generally the time, as appears by testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission here, when the rates are cut, and 
when the roads are running full they do not cut?— A. N o ; they do not cut. The dif- 
ferential between Chicago and New York on the seaboard lines is practically non- 
operative at the present time, just because they have more freight than they can 
well handle; but when you come to thej^int where they have less freight than 
they can conveniently handle, then the differential will be enforced and the cut- 
ting will go on. 

Q. Could you prove the special rate if the commission should ask lyou?— A. I 
could not bring anyone here to prove it. I simply state the facts. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Could the person to whom you alluded as haying seen 
the st^k of papers containing these special rates be obtained to give testimony?— 
A. No; I think not. He is a capable young businesjs man, and he is ambitious 
to make a career for himself and is highly trusted; and he would not want to 
destroy all of his advantages. You see the position he is in. 

Q. You have no doubt he was in position to know when he made such a 
statement?— A. He is one who does the auditing. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask what is the question about rate 
sheets, stacks of them; I did not hear that.— A. This gentleman, who is in the office 
of one of these lines, told me as late as last Sunday, while he was a guest at my 
house— he is a relative of mine, and I know he is a most truthful young man— 
that in his office he lias a stack of special instructions, special rate sheets, as high 
as the table, over which he has to go a good many times a day to make sure that 
he is correct and that he is giving the right rate to a shipjier from one point to 
another on that line, and that the maker of the rates constantly sends him notices, 
“ Please protect this sjiecial rate of A to B from such a point to such a point.'’ I 
think that practice is quite sufficiently clear; but it brings it a little more home 
possibly to state it as I have stated it. 

Q. (By Mr.CLAKKE.) Irrespective of this question of discriminations in the 
railroad business, are there any trustworthy statistics, to your knowledge, which 
show how much is the cost of distribution of agricultural products between the 
producer and the consumer?— A. There are no statistics that I know of that could 
be used to determine just what proportion goe’s to this or that portion of the 
distributing system, or what goes to the distributive agencies as a whole. It 
seems to me that the whole question would have to bo worked up from the bottom. 

Q. Do you think it practicable to gather such information in reference to,, 
say, a few of the leading products?— A. It does seem to me to be entirely practi- 
cable. At any rate we could get the cost based on the standard rate — that is, the 
published rat^and put those results by themselves; that is, the rate fhat is in 
the book, that hangs in the office, open tor public inspection of all shippers and 
of all persons. 

I suppose such an inquiry would have to extend not merely to the rates of 
transportarion on railroads, but also to other means of distribution in cities and 
suburbs?— A. Yes. Take, for instance, butter that comes from the Vermont 
dairy and goes to the Fifth Avenue Hotel; what per cent of the consumer's cost, 
the cost to the consumer, is assignable or must be assiraed to tran^rtation to the 
ex])ress companies or the railroad companies that bring it? ^ch things are 
ascertainable without any great difficulty. Then 1 cited the milk trade as a trade 
in which the facts could gotten at without much difficulty; and the fruit trade- 
say the strawberries and various other kinds of fruits, on which there is an open 
rate. We could proceed, it seems to me, on that basis and get the plain published 
facts about the matter. Then if there are special rates we could probably dis- 
cover some of them at any rate. The shippers who do not get special rates are 
often in a position to know what special rates are given to oiliers, and taking 
those rates and fitting them between the price paid to the producer nnd the price 
which the consumer paid, we could see what proportion ox advantam was 
the shipper by the special rates at a given time on a given quantity of goods; 
and that is what, it seems to me, is worth while trying to find out. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In this cost of distribution you would have to take 
into consideration also the amount paid to the commission man? —A. Yes; the 
local buyer and the commission merchant. 

Q. For storage?— A. Yes; he takes the goods from the transportation company 
and distributes them to the retailer, and the retailer distributes them to the con- 
sumer. We would have to find out, it seems to me, what the retailer gets at a 
given time at a given place, and select goods on which the depreciation in course 
of transportation is a small feature. You see. you would have to divide your 
commodities into different classes, according as there is much or little depreciation 
in them. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Perishable?— A. Perishable and imperishable. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., January 9, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN HAMILTON, 

Secretary of Agriculture, State of Pennsylvania. 

The commission met at 1 1 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Hon. John 
Hamilton was introduced as a witness, and, after being duly sworn, testified as 
follows concerning agriculture: 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, and 
you occupation.— A. My name is John Hamilton; my home address is State Col- 
lege, Center County, Pa.; my official address is Department of Agriculture, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; my occupation is that of a farmer. 

Q. Please describe the working of the department of agriculture in your State. — 
A. The department in Pennsylvania is organized very much as the National 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. It is officered by the secretary, who 
is {ippointed by the governor for a period of 4 years. There is a deputy secretary, 
who 18 also appointed by the governor; a dairy and food commissioner; a forestry 
commissioner; an economic “Ssool^st; a veterinarian; and then the several clerks 
and other subordinate officers. These gentlemen are heads of their various divi- 
sions and have charge of the matters that their names, to some extent, indicate. 
Tlie forestry commissioner has charge of the whole question of forestry in our 
State, under the direction of the secretary. The dairy and food commissioner has 
charge of the enforcement of the pure food laws, and also does what he can to pro- 
mote the interests of our dairy industry. The economic zoologist looks after the 
diseases and insects that affect our crops, making investigation into their habits 
and giving such suggestions for the suppression of their ravages as he may be able 
to give. The veterinarian is in charge of the suppression and prevention of dis- 
eases of domestic animals in our State, and ho also is a member of another organi- 
zation known as the State live stock sanitary board, that has very large powers in 
the way of providing for the inspection of diseased animals, and for the quarantin- 
ing of all animals that are known to have contagious diseases. The deputy secre- 
tary is, under our law, made the director of farmers’ institutes, and he conducts 
them, organizing them in the several counties and providing certain lecturers, who 
appear before these meetings of, our farmers with a view or giving them informa- 
tion in regard to the latest and most approved methods of scientific agriculture. 
The secretary is supposed to ^ the chief over all the divisions, has a supervisory 
control of ail the division officers, and is directly in charge of the inspection of 
commercial fertilizers, seeing that samples are collected of such as are offered for 
sale in the State; that the law regulating their sale is observed; that analyses are 
made and the results published for the information of our agricultural people. 
He also has a fund given Mm for the making of special investigation into such 
matters of amcultural interest as he may see fit to select. This is, in a general 
w^, the outline of the operation of our department. 

Q. Please give a little outline of your institute work, and you may also state its 
im^rtance, as you believe, to the agriculturists of your State.— A. The farmers’ 
institutes, as I have stated, are under the immediate direction and control of the 
deputy secretary of agriculture. The State makes an appropriation annually for 
the payment of the expenses of speakers, and the rent of halls and such (Aher 
matters as are connected with the proper conduct of tMs work. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) By whom is the deputy appointed or selected?— A. By 
the governor. The deputv is an appointed officer. The appointment of the 
secretary must also be confirmed by the senate; that is not necessary in regard 
to the other officers of ihe Department. 
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' The deputy secretary has committees which are made up of representatives of 
various county agricultural organizations, and these committees are in each countjjr , 
one committee for each county. They meet upon the second Tue^ajr of June in 
each year to select the places and name the dates at which they desire to have 
institutes held in their county for the coming season. This year there are alto- 
gether 808 days cf institute provided, and these are held between the 88th day of 
hTovember and the Ist day of March, being put at the season of the year when 
the farmers are least occupied with their farm affairs. In order that this number 
of days may be put into this period, the State is divided into five districts and 
institutes are appointed for each district. The State provides, fr^ of expense to 
the locality, three lecturers in each one of these ^stncts. An Itinerary is made 
out, by which the institutes are held in each section, and these three State repre- 
sentatives are expected to be present at every institute held in their section. The 
chairman of this hoard of repre^ntatives is chosen because of Lis qualifications as 
an intelligent practical farmer, a man able to express himself clearly, one who has 
had experience, and is full of energy, has got good judgment, and is well informed 
generally upon agricultural topics. The second man of the force is a scientific 
man. For the last 4 years we have been supplied with these men by the State 
college, which is a scientific institution organized under the land-grant act of 
1868. These men are supposed to be experts in scientific matters alon^ some line 
of science. The third man of these committees is a man who is selected 
because he has succeeded in some special line of agricultural work, and this third 
man is changed from time to time, exchanged for some other man who is an 
exiiert along some other line of agricultural work. The ^rst two men--that is, the 
chairman and the scientific man— are not changed. They are kept through the 
entire season on the force, but the third man is exchanged from time to time with 
another who is expert along some other line, done for the purpose of giving variety 
and getting at practical information of the best sort on all sides of our agri- 
cultural work, ^e local committee, in addition to these lecturers that the State 
supplies, is authorized to select such persons in the neighborhood where the insti- 
tute is to be held, who have succeeded along some line of apiculture, and they are 
invited to deliver a lecture or read a paper upon some of these lines. 

We prescribe what shall be done in two sessrions of these institutes. Generally 
they continue for two days, beginning in the afternoon of one day aqd ending in 
the evening of the second day. The evening session of the first day in every 
institute that is to bo held in the State is devoted to the interests of the educa- 
tion of farmers and their children, and to that session we invite the county 
superintendent, school-teachers, school children, all persons who are interested 
in the education of country p^ple; and the discussions are along lines that 
relate to the education of farmers and their children— in the interest, in fact, of our 
public schools. This year we prescribe a topic that must be discussed in every 
one of these sessions. We require our State lecturers to be prepared to give 
sample talks upon the methods of teaching nature, study in the public school, so 
that school-teachers and school directors and others can see how natufe study 
may be given in the country school. We have another session that is prescribed, 
that is devoted to the interest of country homes; that is a women’s session. I do 


not know but I am going into this fuller than 1 ought. This women’s session is 
very frequently officered by ladies in the neighborhood— some prominent lady 
selected as chairman; and many of the papers are given by ladies. The general 
purpose of it is to discuss such matters as relate to country homes, the (Are of 
children, the cooking of food, the science of nutrition, the decoration of homes, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating of country homes, flower gardening, window 
ptrdem^, and all of the matters that relate to the woman’s life in the country 
Home, inese are the prescribed sessions. 

The other sessions are left for the local managers to indicate what they desire 
to have discussed, and they make up the programmes so that when our State lectur 
ers appear for work, the programme has been made up and they can see precisely 
what they are expected to do. 1 might say also that a pamphlet is published, 


the service of the State discuss, so that toe local managers, in making up their 
programme, by referring to this publication can see precisely the line of work that 
each indiviamu is capable of treating, and he is expected to select some topic from 
the list of tcmcs that are put down under a given lecturer’s name. 

After the lecture has delivered there is always opportunity dveU for any 
person to ask questions, and that we regard as the most miportant lefftofe in our 
mstitutd work. These lecturers are supposed to be experts in the particular lines 
on ^hich they speak, and are to be able to stand a croes-ezaminaUon upon (he 
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part of the most critical of their audiences. We hold institutes in horticultural 
hall in Philadelphia, among the best florists, such as Mr. Landreth, and Mr. Lones> 
dale, men who understand their business. We put our men on the platform and 
they are expected to stand criticism from the best men that the country pos- 
sesses, no matter wheie they come from. So the work is high grade, and the men 
we have are the best men we can find, and are thoroughly capable. Before any 
man goes on our institute force he must submit a short paper mving the history 
of his life, his education, and his occupation, so that we may juo^e, and the public 
may judge, as to what right he has to claim to be an instructor in any particular 
line of work. That little biography is published in this pamphlet that is issued, 
so that all our managers can see just what qualifications or what advantages 
these men have had for knowing about things that they are expected to teach. 

Q. You may state what interests, if any, the agriculturists of your State take 
in the institute work. —A. The interest has been very great. The dififtculty now 
is to secure halls out in the country of sufficient size to hold our audiences. 
Generally we try to get the use of the country churches. Sometimes wo have to 
take the country schoolhouses, but as a rule the buildings that are possible to be 
secured are entirely inadequate to hold the audiences. Last year we reached 
about 60,000 farming people in our institute work. 

Q. You may state whether or not, in your duties as secretary of agriculture 
for your State, you gather any statistics m regard to farm labor; and i? so, what 
they arc.— A. We nave appointed in each of the counties of the State four 
gentlemen, who are our correspondents. These men are selected because of their 
special fitness and reliability for this work. This last year we have a report from 
them that gives us their judgment in regard to the prices of farm animals, some 
statistics in regard to crops, and others in regard to wages. I have here a state- 
ment showing the rate of wages of farm labor in Pennsylvania in 1899. It gives 
the maximum, the minimum, and the ave^e. I vdU just explain that in our 
State the conditions are (juite dissimilar. Wages in a county like Philade^hia 
or Allegheny are entirely different from wages in a county like Pulton or Pike, 
so that the maximum and the minimum show a ^eat divergence in amount, but 
the general average is an average that we have found year by year to be pretty 
nearly the same. 

CJ. Will you state the reason for the difference of wages in these counties?— A. 
Philadelphia County, so far as its agriculture is concerned, employs a higher 
class of labor; they are market gardeners and florists, and are doing a business 
that requires more expensive, more exiiert labor, than some of those outlying 
counties that perhaps are mostly in forest, so that nearness to a great city implies 
that the labor will be better paid— more expensive. 

The result for this year is given in the following table: 

Statement shomng rate of wouges in Pennsylvania in 1899, 


Farm wagos, with bojird (whole year) 

By the month (summer only) 

By the day, with regular work (with board) 

By the day, with regular work (without board) 

By the month, whole year (without beard) 

By the month, without board (summer months) 

By the day, with board, for trans4ent work (when wanted, only) 

Harvest wages, by the day (with board) 

Homtehold help, with board (by the week) 

Estimated cost of boarding farm hands by the day 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

JSO.OO 

1 8.60 

$12.60 

25.0) 

10.60 

15.83 

l.(X) 

.50 

.80 

1.40 

.76 

1.11 

85.00 

10.00 

20.07 

40.00 

11.60 

23.05 

1.63 

.50 

1.05 

2.00 

.90 1 

1.29 

3.00 

1.25 1 

1.90 

.60 

.16 

.35 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When you speak of wages by the year, “ whole year,” 
that is pier month?— A. That is farm wa^s for the whole year per month. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) How many days of labor does that include, the aver- 
age month, simply 80 days, or 26 days per month, throughout the whole year?— 
A. No; it includes the 8S) days of the year; the Sabbaths, of course, having very 
light duties. 

Q. Is it predicated on the fact that they are occupied the whole of these 865 
days?— A, They are occupied during this entire period. 

Q. That is by hire or actual work?— A. By hire. 

Q; (By Mr. Ratchford.) How are the averages reached?— A. The reports of 
the four r^rters in the county are taken and averaged— added up and divided 
by four, edving the average tor the county. Then the general average for the 
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State U the average of the 67 counties; that is, the sum of the reports of the 67 
‘’T^thS^wwrtewrf’ftr^epartment reach their average by taWngthe 

CTeaternumTOroimenreceiv K course. tbeL average would 
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of waSs^-A I iWe aJe, but f have not just in minS the exact data 

*‘*n TS'j'b^TARQnHAB.) Would the contiguity of other classes of employment 

wafferaTO swurU, and the fanners must content themselves \nth the lower grade 

should be asked you: Out of 1 00 

gtatement^auMU wo^dtoa£e^^^^^^^ in ii*® harvest field, for 

“^Bv*^ A ‘L^^'S*)*^uTMy state whether or not farm labor is subject 

fhl^vXrfa pretty nwrly the same everywhere; that nnmformed ^ umn- 

5 tato?»rS’efSdeMe of tlTtCn^ to 30 or 40 

I^our farm help foreign or native as a rule?— A. ^ 

/'D« Mr TPAnonHAR 1 1& the average wage paid in Pennsylvania Bufuciemt 

^SxSaSSiSgg 

down We the men without ocouwtion fora pemd and living Uflder q 
expensive conditions* That} 1 think} has its effect. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do many negroes go into Pennsylvania during crop sea- 
sons, as is the case in New Jersey?— A. I think not, except, perhaps, in the neigh- 
borhood of cities, where berries are grown extensively; but usually these fruit 
districts are near cities, and children and women are employed in gathering the 
crop. The immigration of ne^o help is not very considerable in Pennsylvania. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciarke.) Are tne farm hands and domestic help generally treated 
as members of the family and seated at the table with the heads of the family and 
the children?— A. The Pennsylvania custom is for all the members of the family 
to eat together. That is the rule among the farming people. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Labor also?— A. The laborer takes his seat with the 
family as a rule. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state, if you please, the adaptation of the 
school curriculum to the needs of your agricultural people.— A. My judgment is 
that it is ve^ poorly adapted to the future needs of those who are to make the 
country their home and farming their occupation. The ordinary country school 
teaches reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, some English grammar, and 
physiology is required now in our schools in Pennsylvania. There is not any- 
thing said or any instruction given, as a rule, upon common-sense lines that relate 
to the natural objects that surround these children and with which they ou|?ht to 
be acquainted. My feeling is that the system of education at present in the 
cotmtry schools of Pennsylvania tends to take scholars out of the country dis- 
tricts and send them into the towns and cities. The education that is given in the 
public schools is (juite elementary, and any boy or girl desiring to secure a fair edu- 
cation must leave the country and go into some town where tliere is a high school 
or a better ordinary or graded school than the country affords and complete his 
education there. The parent is under the expense of keeping the child in tne town; 
and the town surroundings and the education and all the influences there tend to 
wean the child from the home life; and the absence of the small domestic duties 
that the country <;hild usually is called upon to perform tends to make them regard 
such things as irksome; and by the time they have finished their high-senool 
course or gone through the normal school or college the child is about as effect- 
ually educated away from the country as it is pssible to do it, even if the 8chi)ols 
had been designed for that purpose. I think that accounts for the overpopulation 
of our cities and the, to some extent, taking of our people from the country into 
the city. My thought is that we could remedy all of this by doing what is now 
being done in France and Germany, and to some extent in Canada, and within the 
last 3 or 4 years it has been introduced into the schools of New York— the teach- 
ing of nature topics, not by way of text-book study, but from the teacher taking 
some natural living object in the neighborhood, a tdaiit or an insect, and giving 
a little talk to the children upon its structure, cnaracter, and use, so that the 
child becomes interested in seemg the wonderful character of the things that are 
just about him. 

The Cornell University is putting out what they call teachers’ nature-study 
leaflets, 4 to 6 page leaflets, treating of a single thing; it may be a peach blossom 
or a honey bee or a caterpillar, and the teacher reads these over. These papers, I 
might say, are prepared oy the best natural-science scholars that the country has, 
put in simple language. The teacher reads these over and is eicpected to t^k to 
the scholars along that line, getting them to search for these different things that 
are mentioned, and write perhaps a little article upon what they^e with rerard 
h) them. In Pennsylvania w e are just starting the same thing. The State College 
is publishing now a series of nature-study leaflets and sending them out to the 
school-teachers in the schools, requirinjj the teacuer, before he secures a copy on 
a different subject, to pass an examinanon upon the topic previously given, and 
also make some statement as to the use he has made of it in his school. In 
New York they are forming, in many of the country common schools, junior 
natural-science clubs, made up of the children in the school, with a president, 
a secretary, and a little organization. They collect samples of the various 
plants or insects that are in the neighborhood, write a description of the plant as 
they see it, or the insect as they see it, and then affix a number to the particular 
plant, and also number their paper with a corresponding set of figures, and these 
plants that these clubs have collected are put together in a box, and the papers 
written on them also put together, and sent to the Cornell University, and they 
are there examined and the scholars are graded upon the descriptions that they 
^ve of these several phmts that they have coUeem. So that a ^eat interest is 
heing excited among the country children in nature study, getnng them inter- 
ested in the geography and nature history of their own neighborhood. The 
t^hers make excumons with the children and call attention to natural objects 
of interest in thi^t locality, taking up the plants, the insects, such as ordinary 
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butterflies, and in some instances raising plants upon the desks in the school- 
room. The scholars from time to time make dra^mgs of these plants, writing 
descriptions of them; making their essays aloi^ these lines i^te^ of on some 
abstract question; thus teaching them observation, and trying to have the young 
people interested in the wonderful things that are all about them, with the hope 
that they will stay in the country because of the attractiveness of country life. 

I think that our schools ought, as rapidly as possible, to adopt this method, and 
the normal schools should begin at once to prepare teachers for the giving or this 
sort of instruction, and that the reading books that are nov^Used m the public 
schools ought to have a considerable amount of the matter of which they are com- 
posed made up of the treatment of natural-science objects, so that children will 
become familiar, before they leave the common country school, with a great 
many things that the agriculturists of to-day needs to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy) . Is that character of teaching given in the public schools 
of the State of Pennsylvaniar—A. To some extent. It is anomalous in that the 
cities are doing more in the way of teaching nature topics than the country, and 
that is due to the fact that they have graded schools and their teachers are better 
paid and are of a higher grade. 

Q. That character of instruction is given in the schools of this city.— A. Yes. 
The last number of the Ladies’ Home Jioumal, I think it is, gives a full page set of 
illustrations of the way in which that matter is taken up here in the city of Wash- 
ington, 'and it is very interesting. 

My thought in addition is that we ought to have in our county districts town- 
ship ]^h schools to which the children who graduate in the primary school can 
go. The effect of this would be to keep the cmldren in the home family and make 
it possible for every country child to get a fairly good education; prepare for the 
normal school or perhaps college right in his own neighborhood. 

In our State we have a law that authorizes the establishment of country high 
schools of three grades, but this law, unfortunately, requires an appropriation to 
carry it into effect, and the appropriation has not yet been secured. The law 
provides that where a two-year course is established in the township high school 
they shall have $400 from the State fund; where a three-year course is provided, 
$600; a four-year course, $800. That is the maximum, but we have been unable, 
so far, to secure the appropriation necessary to carry this into effect, as I have 
said. 

I believe that the most important thing, after the introduction of this nature 
study into the schools, is the township graded and high schools, so that country 
children can be educated in the country, be kept in contact with their home peo- 

g le, their home duties, and so be protected from town influence and from town 
fe until they become of sufficient age to understand the relative values of differ- 
ent kinds of life. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harbis. ) Are there any States in the Union that have adouted 
this county high-school system?— A. No State as a State, so far as I know. Ohio 
has several schools. I think down about ChesHire, in southern Ohio, there is one, 
and we have in Pennsylvania several township high schools, but not under the 
State law, simply the result of local enterjmse. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Some of the New England States have them.— A. Massa- 
chusetts has them, and in Massachusetts out of a certain radius, outside of a cer- 
tain zone, they collect the scholars and bring them to the school at the township 
ei^nse and return them to their homes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you made the taxation of agricultural prop- 
erty a study; and if so, will you please give the commission the results of your 
investigation?— A. I have given the subject, so far as it relates to Pennsylvania, 
a good deal of attention. It has been several years since I made a thorough exam- 
ination of the system as we have it in our State, and since that time there have 
been several modiflcations in items, but the general system remains the same as 
it was along about 1890. The system as we nave it in Pennsylvania provides for 
the maintenance of three departments of State government : one is the State 
itself, another is the county, and the last are the city and borough and township 
divudmis. The taxes that are necessai^ to meet the expenses of the State are 
derived mostly from corporations and 6om money at inWest and Uoense fees. 
The taxes that support tne county government are levied upon real estate and 
upon farm animals, and the taxes wt go to support the township government 
are levied upon real estate and farm animals. In the levying of these the method 
is to assess the property by assessors who are elected undW the law, and this 
valuation is submitted to the county commissioners and revlaeft them after 
^opportunity for appeal bv the taipayer is had. Duplicates are made out an^ut 
into the hands of tax cbuectoiB, who proceed to collect the several taxes antn 
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which they are charaed. The board of road saperyisors fix the amount of tax 
that shall be levied for roads. They are township officers. The board of school 
directors fix the amount of tax that shall be levied for school purposes. Thev are 
also township officers. The board of overseers of the poor fix the amount of tax 
t^t shall be levied for the care of the poor, and they are township officers. So 
the township is maintained by taxes that are levied by themselves and the rates 
are fixed by themselves. 

S . (By Mr. Clarke.) By their own officers?— A. Their own officers. 

. The people do not vote themselves on the amount of the tax?— A, No; it is 
fixed by the officers whom they elect in their localities. Each locality fixes the 
amount of tax in these several directions, and the taxes are levied upon real 
estate, as I have said, and upon farm animals, horses, and cattle, 4 years of age; 
dogs, also, are taxed a small tax. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that a head tax on dogs?— A. Yes; and the tax 
on dogs goes for the reimbursement of persons whose sheep have been killed, 
where it is impossible to find out whose dog did the killing. 

Q. You do not tax the intangible proper^, the», for any purpose?— A. There is 
an occupation tax that is levied upon citizens; but under our constitution that 
tax, indeed all taxes, must be upon classes of property, ai^ occupations have to 
be classified; so that teachers are in one class, and ministers are in another class, 
and lawyers are in another class. The assessment of the occupation therefore is 
not according to the man’s income at all or his standing as a man of capital, but 
must be low enough that a man who receives the smallest salary in bis class can 
be able to pay the fee, pay the tax. For instance, a lawyer— I will just read an 
actual instance. Here is one county: lawyers are put down at $250. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Income?— A. No; that is their standing for taxation pur- 
poses. Now, if his income is $10,000 or $20,000 all he is taxed upon is $250; and if 
the millage is a .001-mill rate, he is taxed 25 cents, although his income may be 
$10,000; and it is not made any larger, under the assumption that the constitu- 
tion forbids taxing outside of a classification; and therefore the classification, the 
tax, the assessment must be small enough to make it possible for the most impe- 


cunious lawyer to pay it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchord.) Now, in that case the $260 is only a tax on his profes- 
sion; It does not reach anything else, any possessions he may have?— A. No; just 
his profession. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long has that law been in existence?— A. Our new 
constitution went into effect in 1874. Physicians in this county to which I refer 
are taxed at $200; ministers at $76; county superintendents at $250; professors of 
colleges and academies at $260; superintendents of high schools at ^00; common- 
school teachers at $50; merchants at $200; shopkeepers at $100; clerks at $100; 
mechanics at $100; apprentices at $50; bosses and foremen at $75; civil engineers 
at $250; surveyors at $150; bank presidents at $400; bank cashiers at $250; county 
officers at $250; president judge at $300. The law gives the president judge a 
salary of $4,000 in our State. Farmers do not pay an occupation tax in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How much does the occupation tax amount to annu- 
ally ?— A. I can not give you that. The townships differ in their ratings of real 
estate very materially, according to the jud^ent of the assessors who make the 
valuation. I have known of a property, dmded by the township line, where one 
part was assessed at double the value of the other, and yet, in the market, they 
are os nearly alike as possible. The system of valuation is a very imperfect one, 
and, although the law requires that the assessment shall be made u^n the cai^ 
value of the property, the rule varies from one-fourth to more than the property is 
worth, according to the judgment or want of judgment of the persons who 
make the assessment; and the tax rate differs according to the pleasure of these 
several boards in the township. It may reach 80 mills; it may be only 8 or 4 
mills, as the different boards desire. The county rate, used for county expenses, 
as distinguished from township, is fixed by the board of county conunismoners, 
and usually is from a 8 to 5 mill tax upon all property that is assessed for town- 
ship purposes. The State taxes are fixed by statute. I suppose it is impractica- 
ble to at this time go over the list of items that are taxed for State purposes and 
^ve the particular method that is used for each. As 1 stated, the genezid system 
18 to tax corporations of all kinds, mon^ at interest, and licenses and fees from 


of the whole amount that is received from personal property taxation, money at 
interest; one-fourth is reserved for State use. 

9' Whon are the assessments by the local boards made to, 

before the amount derivable from the tax is known or afterwards?— A. The 


668a ^23 
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assessments on real estate are made once in three yei^rs. 1 believe that is about 
the o nly answer I can make. 

S . "^at I wanted to draw out was this: how can the highway commissioners 
the commissioners of the schools and the commissioners ‘of the poor know 
exactly how much they can have?— A. They make up their estimate ana levy their 
tax upon the preceding assessment. For instance, if the assessment is made this 
year, the school direcrors, who have to meet the expenses of the schools before 
the new tax is levied, levy their tax upon the basis of the levy of the preceding 
years. 

Q. There is no limit, then, to what they may see fit to impose?^A. Yes, there 
is a limit. The 10-mill Jfcax is a limit for school purposes, excepting special taxes 
that may be levied for building purx)oses; for ordinary school pui^ses a 10-mill 
tax is all that is allowed. That is true also with regards to roads, out the super- 
visors of roads can get around that requirement by running the township into 
debt to any extent, and their successors must pay that debt; and they have 
authority then to levy an additional tax sufficient to pay the debt. 

Q. The only restraint upon thfem, therefore, is their desire to maintain good 
standing with the people?— A. That is the only practical restraint. As to the 
relative amounts of tax that different kinds of property pay in our State, exami- 
nation was made a number of years ago by the d^ai-tment of agiiculture to try 
and get some reliable information on that point. It was alleged by some that the 
tax on the farm property of the State was very much neater than upon any 
other kind of proi)erty. In making that investigation the (lepartment had a large 
number of persons visit the various county towns and consult the records, getting 
at actual sales of farm projierty and sales of city property and town property, 
seeing also the amount of tax that was levied against each on the records in the 
county town. In 1890 Secretary Edge, of the Pennsylvania State board of agri- 
culture, collected statistics from actual sales of fann property in the State of 
Pennsylvania showing the amount of those sales and the tax that was paid by each 
piece of property. The total number of faims returned wns 556 in 48 counties. 
These farms had been sold for $4,225,805; the tax paid by them was $40,282.65. 
The rates in actual value, not deducting the personal property tax, which is 
simply a tax upon farm animals over 4 years of age, and is comparatively insig- 
nificant, was 9^ mills, and after deducting the personal property was 8.66 mills. 
I made an examination at that same time of a county, omitting the boroughs, and 
found that the taxation upon the actual value of the property in the county out- 
side of the boroughs, and including horses and cattle, was 9.9 mills. This exami- 
nation was continued in 1891, and then the secretary of the State board of 
agriculture collected statistics upon 8,081 farms, and the estimated value of 
these farms amounted to $51,525,929, and the total amount of tax paid by farms 
on the list was $440,317.96. In 1894 the number was increased on the list to 
19,719 farms, and in 1895 that was still further increased to 24,734 farms. The 
total value of these farms is given at $151,52il,458, and the total tax paid on the 
farms on the list amounted to $1,259,^7.17, which would make a millage of 8.3 
mills on farm property. An examination that was made about that same time 
upon a different method shows that real estate in Pennsylvania at that time paid 
am>ut 15 mills; read estate, counting country and city and town, paid about 15 mills 
of taxation. These figures show that farm proi)erty paid between 9 and 10 mills 
of tax, and the figures are, I believe, as accurate as we can get; they were very 
carefully secured. Of course, the amount varies in different localities. As I 
stated at the outset, some townships levy a tax of not more than 5 mills, perhaps 
3 nulls, and other townships levy a tax of as much as 80 mills; but these figures 
that I have been giving are the average for the entire State for a given year. 
The matter of the amount of taxes that real estate shall pay is wholly within the 
power of the local authorities within the township, with the exception of the 
county levy, which is usually from 8 to 4, and not often more than 5, mills. That 
is in the hands of the county commissioners. So that the control of the amount 
of tax that farmers shall pay in their community is within their own hands abso- 
lnte|y; they can have a low rate or a high rate, as they see fit. 

Q. You think that is a good system?— A. I believe it is a good system. It has 
the advanta^ of being flexible, so that thepeculiar requirements of a locidity can 
be met by tne people of that locality. If the expenses are very great or the 
necessities are very great, the people can levy more, tax. If things are in good 
condition, a smaller tax answers tneir purpose. There is no hard and fast mle 
by which every township is required to levy the same amount of tax, but it leaves 
that to the judgment of the local people. ^ 

Q. ^ (By Mr. raiLUPS.) How does tli^ tax on fariiis compare with the whole tax 
of the State on other matters?>-A. In the year that this examination was made 
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the amount of State tax wall something over eight millions. The auditor-general’s 
report for the year 1889 gave the total amount of State tax at $8,182,847.64. The 
expenses of government for that year amounted to $40,007,649.12, so that 
$81,8^,801.78 would be left as the amount that real estate raised. Real estate, 
including the farm animals taxed, raised about $84,000,000 as against all of the 
other taxation of the State, which amounted to something over $8,000,000. I 
think the proportion has not been very greatly disturbed or changed by enact- 
ment since that time. There have been some slight changes. The 3 mills State tax 
has been increased to 4 now, and there is some little change in the taxation upon 
our transportation companies; that has been raised slightly, but these are practi- 
cally the relative amounts that are raised by real estate and corporation and 
other property. 

Q. Have you the facts in regard to the value of real estate in Pennsylvania as 
compared vnith other values, personal and other properties?— A. No; not at hand. 

Q. Then, in your judgment, does real estate bear entirely too much in propor- 
tion to what is collected from other matters, so far as the whole government is 
concerned?— A. I think that it does. I do n<R mean thereby to say that real 
estate is taxed too much, but that some other things are t#xed too little. 

Q. j^By Mr. Kennedy.) Does not that mean, after all, that it is taxed too 
muchr— A. By that I mean that it is not taxed to the extent of driving the business 
out of business. That 1 would regard as being too much tax ; but the amount of tax 
that it pays would bo very greatly lessened ir a proper tax were put upon other 
items. When the Government was first founded most of the citizens wore owners 
and employers, but with the advance of civilization and the incoming of great 
corporations and other institutions and immense development of private business, 
most of our people are employed and receive salaries. Some of these salaries are 
very largo, and, as I indicated in going over the matter of assessment of salaried 
people, the amount of their tax, accoraing to their assessment, is so out of propor- 
tion to the amount that they receive that it is almost nothing. I know of men 
who get salaries of $5,000 a year who pay a road tax of 75 cents; and a man living 
in a little log house, with one arm, and a common day lalwrer, who must depend 
upon his own services for the support of his family, and in the same community, 
pays a road tax of $1.80. There are judges of courts who get salaries ranging 
from $4,000 to $5,000 who pay a tax upon $300, and a man who owns a house 
worth $2,000 or $3,000 will be taxed upon the full value of that property, although 
he may have no income whatever, and may be in debt for eight-tenths of tlmt 
house. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there no exemption for debts?— A. None whatever. 

Cj. (By Mr. Ratchford.) A tax on the profession in effect is a tax upon 
income?— A. Well, it is a tax u^n the profession. There are clerks, mine men, 
mill men, getting salaries anywnere from $1,000 to $10,000 a year— and the num- 
ber is very large— who pay almost no tax. Merchants who have large business pay 
scarcely any tax on their occupation in our State. If the occupations were rated 
according to the amount that the real estate holder receives upon his investment 
the tax receipts for our State would be tripled, in my judgment, and the tax would 
come upon people who are able to pay it and have the money. The tax upon farm 
property, say a 10-mill tax upon a farm worth $8,000, is $60 a year. The farmer’s 
income from that investment, after his own labor is paid, will perhaps not be over 
$300, if it is that much, and upon that $300, therefore, he is paying a tax of $60, 
because the tax must come out of tljat fund; and if his income is nothing whatever— 
if there is a failure of crcms— then his tax must come out of the original property 
unless he has other funds from which to pay it. The salaried man, gettmg a 
salary of $5,000 a year, we will say, as a judge, would pay on a lO-mill tax on 
his occupation, $3 as against the real estate holder in the country whose income 
is merely $800 paying $60. The inequality is so marked and the injustice of it 
is so clear that 1 feel that we are neglecting our duty in not calling the attention 
of the public to it. 

9 . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does this condition of affairs come from your con- 
stitution of 1874?— A. I think that that is made the excuse for part of it, but we 
find that when we want to do a thing we can generally get a way. For instance, 
our constitution says that all things shall be taxed in classes, and we go to work and 
rwlassify our cities, and we accordingly have cities of the first class, and cities of 
the second class, and cities of the third class. There is onlv one city of the first class 
in our State, and so legislation is made for that particular city because it is put 
in a class by itself. Now, I think it would be possible to classify attorneys into 
those who have a business o^.so much and others who have a business of so* 
much, if we want to do it^^t the pressure is the other way. I speidc of attor- 
neys just as an example. We may take the salaried men, men in the professions, 
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I do not care in what line, those who get salaries of so much should be rated at a 
certain rate, and we could have classifications running so as to divide up what 
are now single classifications, if we desired to do it. 

Q. Are we to understand that under your law, until a man with a high salary 
invests in real estate he is substantially exempt from taxation?—A. Yes, or puts 
it in a mortgage; then he must pay 4 mills. If I invest in our State $10,000 in a 
mortgage on a farm, I" pay on that investment a 4-mill tax to the State. The 
farmer who perhaps borrowed the money will also pay upon that same amount 
his local tax, whicn runs anywhere from— well, it is an average, as I said, of 10 
mills, so that that particular money is taxed 14 mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) According to that, the farmer is paying a tax upon 
his debts?— A. He pays a tax on his d^ts; that is what he does. 

Q. Now, reverting, if you will, to the illustration made between the farmer and 
the salaried man, I would like to get some more li^ht on this subject. If the 
salaried mans profession is not taxed, his money is invested in real property or 
jiersonal property, otherwise it is in the banks in the form of money or in stocks 
of some Inna. In either case he II supposed to pay taxes on it; according to law 
he is bound to pay taxes on it; is that not right?— A. Yes; excepting the deposits 
in banks. 

Q. Well, is it found that personal pro^rty is pretty generally taxed and paid 
for according to its value?— A. The law is that tliis money that is invested in a 
mortgage shall pay a 4-mill tax, but, as I stated, the man who borrowed the 
money, if he is a farmer, must pay his full local and county tax on that same 
money; so that the man who has money, the salaried man who invests his salary 
in a mortgage on a farm, pays a 4-min tax. If he tikes that money and puts it 
into a farm he will pay a 10-mill tax. The effect of that is to keep men from 
buying, from putting their money into a farm in its purchase, and rather to lend 
money to somebody who has a farm, and so get rid of paying about 6 mills of 
tax. 

Q. 1 speak mainly of money that is invested; of money that is largely in the 
form of iiersonal proiierty?— A. We have no jiersonal property tax in Pennsyl- 
vania excepting bonds, and mortgages, and securities bearing intere.st, agreements 
bearinginterest, articles of agreement bearing interest , and trust bonds, and horses, 
and cattle. 

Q. Yon have no tax upon valuable household furniture, jewels, diamonds, etc.?— 
A. No; we have nothing of that sort. 

Q. Do you consider it just to have the lawyer, and the college professor, and 
the bank cashier placed on an equality for purposes of taxation?— A. I think the 
whole thing is an injustice and an inequality. There are professors, and there 
are bank cashiers, and there are lawyers who ought not to be taxed on an occu- 
pation of over $200. There are others in all these professions who ought to be 
taxed on an occupation of $10,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) From what you have explained, this tax is simply a 
he^ tax?— A. It amounts to that. It is hardly that. It is hardly to btr dignified 
with the name of a tax. It is a farce, simply a burlesque on taxation. 

(^. I would like to know how long it has been in existence, this system of capi- 
tation tax?— A. Well, it is not a capitation tax; it is 8uppo.sed to be equitable. 
[Laughter.] Some features of it for many years, and some other features of it 
since 1874 ; but the inequality of it was not so great when most of our people 
lived in the country. • 

Q. And you were all alike?— A. And we were all alike. As it is now, a gofsl 
many men are living upon salaries and a great many of them have gone into pro- 
fessional life and into occupations that are very remunerative, and the system 
has not been adjusted to meet these new conditions, so as to tax these people who 
are the most well to do of all our citizens. They still make real estate bear the 
burdens of the Government, which was an equitable thing at the ori^nof the 
Government, but has become inequitable as the productive iiower of our country 
has changed from real estate into brains and ability. 

Q. In (^er words, the taxation has not kept step with the civilization ?— A. No. 
(After a recess from 12.55 to 2 p. m., the hearing of Mr. Hamilton was resumed, 
as follows .) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. 1 Before you proceed to your suggestions as to reme- 
dies, will you make a little clearer to tne commission the amount of money raised 
for local purposes, and the amount of money raised fof State purposes?— A. The 
total amount of real estate as given by the secretary of internal affairs in hfs report 
for 1889 was 10,121,658,452; a 15'mill t^ on this would therefore be $81,824,^1.78, 
^hich represents the expenses of local government tor 18^. llie exprauaes of the 
State government for 1889 were, as per the auditor-general's report, $8,182,847.84; 
making a total of $40,007,649.12 as the expense of local and State gorenunent for 

«rAaw 
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Q. That amotint has incraased somewhat in later years?— A. Ve^ mnch. The 
annual revenues for State purposes now amount to over twelve millions, and the 
relative proportion, I think, is maintained, although 1 can not state positively, 
having made no accurate examination since that date. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) From what sources are the State revenues derived?— 
A. From collateral inheritances, mercantile licenses, taxes on corporations, from 
money at interest, bonds, mortgages, and securities, notes, articles of agreement 
bearing interest, license fees paid to county officials for recording, and similar 
work there, etc. 

Q. Isthelarger amount derived from the corporations?— A. I dislike to answer 
that, because I can not answer accurately’. My impression is that it is, and yet I 
can not say just how much. I could easily discover. It is a very simple matter. 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please explain how you arrive at your tax on cor- 
porations?— A. Each corporation is required to make a sworn report to the aud- 
itor-general of the State, and that gives the capital stock and bonded debt, and 
other items which explain the commercial standing of the corporation in the 
State, and the amount of tax that they pay into tho State treasury, so that it is 
a simple matter to go over the auditor-general’s report and find out precisely the 
amount of money that they pay into the State treasury annually. 

Q. Are your transportation corporations and industrial corporations upon the 
same footing?— A. In what respect? 

Q. In the amount of tax they pay.— A. Manufacturing establishments in our 
State pay no tax. They pay tax upon their real estate, but not upon their busi- 
ness nor their machineiy . 

Q. Same as an indiviaual? — A. Very much the same. 

Q. In reaching the amount you (collect from your railroads, how do you arrive 
at that?— A. By going over the auditor-general’s report, and separating that from 
the others; they are given as separate. 

Q. The gross receipts, or not receipts?— A. The tax has been changed within a 
few years. The tax was upon capital stock, and upon gross receipts for traffic 
wholly within the State. I do not know just what it is now. 

Q. Do the home corporations and the foreign corporations pay upon the same 
basis exactly?— A. No. 

Q, Will you state the difference?— A. The discrimination is against the foreign 
corporation. A domestic insurance company used to pay 3 mflls on the actual 
value of the capital stock, and 8 mills on gross premiums, and 4 mills on mort- 
gages. A mutual insurance company paid 8 mills on gross premiums, and a for^ 
eign insurance company 20 mills on gross premiums, on business in the State. 
There has been some mc^ification of that, with which I am not quite familiar. 

One of the difficulties in our ^stem in Pennsylvania is in the method of assess* 
ment in the several districts. The officers who make this assessment are elected, 
and fremiently their intention as to what they will do if elected, in the way of 
raising the valuation or lowering the old valuation, is known and becomes a part 
of the political canvass for election, so that in many cases it is understood in 
advance that a candidate, if elected, will lower valuations, or if there are large 
property interests in a locality, held in the hands of comparatively few persons, 
and the large maiority of voters arc men holding small amounts of property, then 
the chances are that the pledge will be made that values sh^l be raisM, b^ause 
the burden of tax will then fall ujwn a few large property holders, and so make 
it to the advantage of the large majority who have out veiw little property to have 
a man who will raise valuations. That causes inequality in various districts 
and injustice. My thought is that these officers should be appointed, say three 
assessors be appointed by the court and selected because of their good judgment 
and integrity (just three to be appointed in each township), to make the assess- 
ment of property in the township and make out their returns; then have one man 
from each of these boards meet together and revise the assessment throughout 
that county, so as to see that no great inequality exists between the assessments 
in the various townships. These men are thoroughly familiar with the value of 
property and would make a board of revision. At present, the county commis- 
sioners have that power. They have no knowledge of the situation in the various 
localities, and any revision that they make must be largely arbitrary witiiout 
accurate knowledge, but if these several lists from the different townships were 
brought up and passed upon by all of the men who have made the assessments, 
there is probability that there would be a more just equalization. That report, 
^n, as revised, should be final, and be turned over to the county commikionerik 
Then provide for an appeal in each of the townships, so that individuals who mA| 
M aggrieved for any cause, because of overvaluation of ttieir properk, 
nave an opportunity to be heard before the board of county comimssimiers. But 
there should also appear before the board at the same time the boud of assessors 
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who conducted the assessment, so that when the individual makes his representa- 
tion to this board the assessors will be there to give reasons, if any exist, why the 
original rating should stand. The board of commissioners b^on^ a jury, hearing 
the evidence on both sides from the parties interested, and their judgment is 
likely to be just, after full information from the parties who are best informed. 
This would, I think, tenjJ to prevent the inequality that now exists in the original 
assessment of taxes. 

With rerard to what ought to constitute an equitable system of taxation, my 
views, perhaps, are a little radical. 

Q. We would be very glad to hear them.— A. The aim in levying tax should 
be to make it equitable. l)earing equally upon all citizens, according to their 
ability to bear the burden, and any arbitrary method that only takes cognizance 
of things they see without investi^ting into their conditions is likely to be unjust. 
There are certain things that 1 think ought to be wholly exempt from taxation 
in anyState. 

Q. Will you please name them?— A. All churches, meetinghouses, and other 

E laces of stated religious worship, all universities, colleges, academies, school- 
ouses belonging to any county, trough, or school district, or incorporated, 
erected, endowed or established by virtue of any law of the Commonwealth, 
with the grounds thereunto annexed not exceeding 10 acres; also all burial lots, 
and lands and premises of all cemetery companies where such property is held in 
trust for the sole purpose of improving said lands and premises, and whose reve- 
nues of whatsoever kind are devoted to that object and in no way inure to the 
benefit or profit of the corporators, or any of them; also. all lunatic asylums, alms- 
houses, poorhouses, liouses of refuge, penitentiaries, and asylums, schools and 
hospitals supported by the appropriations annually made thereunto by the Com- 
monwealth, together with all lands attached to the same; also all charitable 
institutions provided by charitable gifts or otherwise, the chief revenues for the 
support of which are derived from voluntary contributions, together with the 
lands attached to the same. 

It is perhaps enough to state in favor of this exemption that a tax on these 
would be in discouragement of religion, morality, and education in the State, and 
in restraint of the exercise of the practical charity that is so beneficial to, and cares 
for so many of the unfortunate and helpless in our midst. 

Q. When you say churches, do you mean all church property?— A. Church 
prcyerty that is held for church purposes. Not property that would l>e owned 
ana rented out for income, but that is held strictly for church purposes, the par- 
sonage and church buildings, and the chapel that is attached to it, or the Sunday- 
school room. 

Trinity Church in New York have a great deal of property, and every other 
city has property laying around the city not used for church purposes. —A . I think , 
where not used for churcn purposes, it is liable for tax the same as other property. 

Q. Is any of this property you have mentioned, taxed in Pennsylvania now?— 
A, No. I also think that there should be exempt from tax imidements of one’s 
trade or occupation, carriages for personal use, furniture, watches, wearing 
apparel, books, jewelry, gold and silver plate, and works of art, on the principle 
that property that is naturally unproductive should not be taxed. No citizen can , 
with any show of justice, seriously object to paying his fair share of tax on his 
income-producing property, but when taxes are assessed on property that not only 
is incapable of production, but is a source of continual expense to its pos^ssors, 
the tax becomes oppressive and is equivalent to confiscation. The items that I 
have mentioned are not income-producinff capital, and yet they are in^rtant and 
even necessary parts of the equipmen' of every comfori»ble home. To tax these, 
therefore, is to lay hold of them piece by piece, until the entire list is confiscated 
by the State. 

Another and entirely equitable reason why these articles should not be taxed 
is found in that principle of public policy which encourages the jjopulation of a 
country to provide themselves with comfortable homes, ^here can be no civili- 
zation worthy of the name so long as the inhabitants of a country live in stmalor, 
like the nomadic tribes, and are restricted to the use of only the crudest imple- 
ments and the fewest forms of comfort. 

The State does well to protect the bric-a-brac and window garden of the house- 
wife from the hand of the gatherer of tax, and give fond parents a chance to 
adorn their homes and save their growing boys and girls from the allurements of 
the saloons of vice. 

The equitable principle that I think should control our laws in Asessing and 
col^ting tax is the one that I have partly stated; that all property naturally 
unproductive should not pay tax, and all income producing property, profession, 
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trade, occupation, and industry, including franchises of corporations, licenses, 
charters and commissions, should be asses^ and required to pay their share of 
tax. Tbe amount of tax that each should pav should be according to his net 
income or profit, and profits should consist or gross earnings less tne necessary 
expense of operating the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Under that principle would the home be exempt 
from taxation? A home is unproductive, is it not?-“A. Not naturally unpro- 
ductive. It is such a thing as can be rented and will produce an income for its 
possessor. 

Q. Is it not also true that a man can rent his carriage?— A. Not as a rule; it is 
not a rentable article; but where they are held for rent they ought to be taxed. 

Q. The home is used for private purposes, just as a man’s carriage would be 
used, according to the principles set down byyou, and his furniture, and all these 
things that go to adorn tlie home and make the home comfortable. W e will assume 
that the home is used for the same purpose, private purposes. Is it to be under- 
stood that under that principle you would favor taxation of the home, or would 
you exempt it?— A. I would do just what I have said; all naturally unproductive 
property should bo exempt from tax. That which is capable of production should 
pay tax. A man's watch should not pay tax; it is naturally unproductive, and 
yet it has become a part of his necessary equipment; clothing, his hat, his cloak, 
the blankets upon his bed. dishes upon his table; those things that every man 
needs and that require expense to maintain, instead of their, being a source of 
revenue to him, should be exempt from tax; but property, like a house, ora build- 
ing of any kind that may be rented, should be taxed. 

Q. Well, is it not a fact that none of those thinp^s of which you speak are as abso- 
lutely a necessity as the home; is a watch, carnage, or any of tnose things that 
you have enumerated? And also is it not a fact that the watch and the carriage 
can be made a source of revenue equals as the home can, if the possessor desires 
to dispose of them or rent them?— A. When he keeps them for hire, they should 
bo taxed; where they produce income. The keeper of a livery stable; the seller of 
watches and cdocks and jewelry, in the jewelry store; but where they go into a 
private home for the use of the possessor, not for rent, my judgment is that they 
are nonincome-producing property, and therefore should be exempt. 

Q. The livery stable, and the store selling clocks and watches, are in much the 
same position as the man who has several tenement houses to rent. I have not 
such a person in mind. I have in mind a man who has only one home in which 
he lives and in which, perhaps, his lifetime savings are invested. He builds it 
for the purpose of living in it, yet if it suits his convenience he may dispose of it 
either by rent or sale, as he would his watch or his carriage.— A. If a man sells his 
watch or sells his carriage and invests his money in income producing property , such 
as a garden or farm, then he ought to pay tax upon it, because it becomes income- 
producing ; but so long as it is invested in dead capital, that is naturally unpro- 
ductive. My position is that ho should be exempt on the ground that to tax him 
is to confiscate the property, and the object of the State should be to enrich her 
citizens. The State becones wealthy as her citizens are wealthy and well to do, 
and anything that impoverishes the citizens is a detriment to the State. A State, 
therefore can not afford to require an individual to pay a tax greater than the 
producing i)ower of the property ; to take an absolutely unproductive property, as 
furniture in a widow’s home; a tax on that will take a chair this year, when she 
has no outside income, and next year it takes another article of furniture, unless she 
h^ some means by which she cart pay the taxgatherer outside of this particular 
kind of property she possesses. In the case of the house, she can go and live 
with somebody and rent hers, or she can sell the house and invest the money in 
income-producing property naturally. Now, in the case of the vacant lot, that 
is unproductive. It is hardly absolutely unproductive in law, but I would rate 
that according to its producing power. For instance, the assessment venation 
taken 10 years ago ana the valuation taken to-day might be divided by ten to get 
at its income-iiroducing power per year, and that income ought not to be whwly 
taken, or certainly not more than that income should be taken by the taxgatherer 
because anything else means confiscation. On the other hand, the tax ought to 
be such that a portion of the income would be left to the possessor as a recom- 
pense, in the way of interest, so that he can be induced to keep his money in l^t 
mnd of property, and so ultimately make it highly productive ; in other wmrds, 
the State can not, under equitable or business principles, tax a piece of property 
to an extent that it takes a portion of that property to pay the tax. 

Q* Your conclusions, then, are that industrial and land values, perhaps, summed 
JP in that language, should bear the burdens of taxation?— A. ^dusmes, pro- 
r^ons, trades, occupations, franchises, privileges, and everything that is valu- 
able and that produces income should pay tax. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqtthar.) In your non producing property, would yon apply the 
same rule to the undeveloped mining property?—A. My thought is that 1 would 
do with that as in the case of the vacant lot; estimate its valuation a series of 
years previously and its value to-day; find out its average producing power during 
the years, and let that be a basis then for the levying of tax. The individual can 
not afford to pay a h^ tax if it has been undeveloped— it lies dormant until 
some future period. Whenever it is developed the State will get the advantage 
of the tax; and the same is true of wood lan^. 

Q. Do you take into account the natural increment that godS to undeveloped 
property?— A. Yes; I think that is included in this system of venation. If it 
were worth $100 10 years ago, and to-day it is worth $1,000, 1 think that that 
increment of value appears in this division into tenths that 1 suggested, or any 
other division. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would you tax a lot on its present valuation or former 
valuation?— A. The general principle is that the man who is a capitalist is entitled 
to interest on his money wherever it is invested, and there ought to bean induce- 
ment for a man to invest his money in some kind of property. Say a lot was 
worth $100 10 years ago, and was worth $1,000 now; that would be an increase at 
the rate of $100 a year. Now, that $100 is 5 per cent interest on $2,000. I will 
take that. You would rate the lot according to this new valuation, of which 100 
is 5 per cent. 

Q. Suppose the owner of that lot is holding it for a high price to prevent people 
from building upon it, who would be very glad to pay a reasonable price and cover 
it with valuable property which would yield a revenue to the public. Would 
you indulge the owner in holding that at a low rate of valuation for a high price 
at some future period?— A. I would wait until he would die— the State is perpet- 
ual— rather than do a wrong. 

Q. Why not appraise that according to th© value of similar property all 
around it, and tax it right along from day to day?— A. You are taking a piece of 
comparatively unproductive property and putting on it a value the interest of 
which it will not possibly pay , ana so are confiscating the property. Why is it not 
fair to put your own valuation on it now, and compare it with the value of 10 years 
ago, and let that valuation be the rate of increase that the property is bringing, 
rather than to take it suddenly, and put your valuation upon the last and highest 
possible amount, compelling the man to sell? It may be his only possession, 
and he may have no outside income from which to pay this tax, and it becomes 
confiscation. 

I have in mind a case of a man who was one of the wealthiest men in our State, 
who owned a large amount of real estate near the city; it was in farm property. 
Improvements were run out there against his consent, and it resulted in a practi- 
cal confiscation of the man^s entire property to pay for these public improvements, 
and the answer to his protests was “ sell out.” 

Mr. Farquhar. Or die. 

The Witness. He did die, but he died poor. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why did he not sell and die rich?— A. That was his indi- 
vidual right that he exercised; to prefer to hold it cheap for his own purposes, 
which the State had no right to confiscate without recompense. 

O. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You speak of exempting the comforts of the home, 
inciuoing furniture, jewelry, etc., and other things tending to make the home 
cheerful and happy and thus encourage the building up of those comforts. Where 
is the harmony mt ween doing that on the one hand and levying a tax upon the 
lawyer, or the teacher, professor, whose salary supplies those home comforts? Is 
that not direct discouragement of what we are trying to encourage?— A. The tax 
that is levied upon the productive power of the individual is a tax upon income- 
producing property; a lawyer’s skill or the minister’s extraordinary power to 
present matters in such a way that he gets a call to a $10,000 position— has capital 
m his intellectual ability; or it may be manual skill, asin the case of a tradesman; 
that is his income-producing property , just as an acre of limestone land, or a house 
that is rented in the city or country, and should be taxed. It is naturally pro- 
ductive. The other is not naturally productive. I do not seem to make the 
distinction clear, but the distinjguishmg feature is in whether it is naturally pro- 
ductive or not. The question is, is it naturally productive or unproductive, on 
the ground that the Stote can not afford to confiscate an individuars property. 
The assumption is that no individual will put money into unproductive property 
to a greater degree than his circumstances warrant, and he ought tosbe protected 
in his desire to make investments for the good of himself and for the advancement 
ofvcivilization without having it cx)nfiscated for tax. 

Q. If a man is called to fill a podtion that pays a salary of $10,000, and the State 
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sees fit to levy a tax upon it, does it not levy a tax upon the income of $10,000 
rather than upon $260?— A. It certainly does. 

Q. In case a man is capable of filling a $10,000 position, but can not get any at 
all, then what?— A. Then he would not he taxed^, except a nominal tax to keep 
him recognized as an individual; that is all. You can not afford to put a man 
by law in the poorhouse or in the debtor’s court. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Should not the principle of equalijy govern in any tax 
system, so far as it might be practicable; that is, that individuals possessmg a 
certain amount of projierty or income, idk) institutions, should be taxed some- 
where nearly alike?— A. It depends upon the character of the institution, in my 
judgment. If the institution, as I have indicated, is wholly devoted to the advan- 
tage of the general public, such as a hospital or a public school, I think it should 
not be taxed, because it does not produce revenue for the benefit of any individual; 
but if it is a private school run for the enrichment of the individual, then I think 
it should nay tax. 

Q. Well, take the case of two churches; suppose there is a church of 500 mem- 
bers, an old church in the business section of the city, the land upon which it 
stands having become very valuable for business purposes if it could be so used. 
There is another church in a distant part of the city with 1,500 members, and 
Valued at $200,000. Is there not a gross inequality in exempting those two 
churches? Is not the exemption of one from taxation the taxation of another?— A. 
I should think not; and I do not see who is injured by the fact that one is worth 
more than the other, inasmuch as both are unproductive so far as revenues that 
are to go into business are concerned. They are eleemosynary in character; they 
are for the moral improvement rather than for the commercial advantage of the 
community. 

Q. Suppose on that very principle that both were appraised at their market 
value and taxed upon that. Is it not probable that the rich old church in the 
center of the business section of the city would sell its property and build a new 
church nearer the residence of its members, which would cost a great deal less 
money, but answer the purpose just as well— perhaps better— and thus leave its 
present site for the development of business, whereby the public would be a 
gainer in a financial sense?— A. I think that this tax that would be levied 
would have to come from people who are already paying voluntarily for the 
improveuient of the community, without any hope of return in a financial 
way, a suflicient tax in the way of compensation to the minister, and for the 
support of the moral and religious institutions connected with that organization, 
and for the State to go in and impose an additional tax would be in mscourage- 
ment of men who are already voluntarily— without any special advantage to 
themselves— certainly not money advantage— paying a large amount of their 
income. No matter what the ultimate advantage of having that lot might be to 
some business men, the State can not afford to go and impose upon a class of its 
best citizens and compel them to move when they do not want to do it. 

Q. Suppose every citizen in a community is a contributor to a church. One 
man is a contributor to the modest and convenient church, and another to an 
extravagant church, occupying a site that ought not to be occupied by a church 
any longer. Now, is there not an inequality introduced between those two men, 
both contributing to the maintenance of the same good cause?— A. There is an 
inequality between any two men who contribute to the same cause, but contribute 
in different amounts in the same church. It is not necessary to carry the illus- 
tration into different churches, but there is an inequality that is very marked in 
the same church, many individuals of considerable ability giving very little, and 
others with comj^ratively small incomes contributing a great deal. It is impos- 
sible to equalize the voluntary gifts of people, and I do not think that the com- 
pelling of the church to move would tend toward equalization of expenditure in 
that direction, particularly when both pay taxes, in moving into a new situation. 

Q. You believe in the principle of complete separation of church and state, do 
you not?— A. Ido. 

Q. Suppose you exempt a Christian church from taxation. Do you not thereby 
tax peome who are not Christians?- A. I hold that every man is bound to support 
good order in his community, and the church is the best policeman in any city 
that we have. 

Q. Supposing a man did not believe that it is?— A. Then he is an exception, and 
the State can not change its regulations to wee to the peculiar views of everv 
individual. I think the generm consensus of opinion is that they are of ineeu- 
mable advantage to every citizen. 

Q. You would not put any limit then upon the valuation of the church property 
that may be exempt from taxation, if it is used for church puiposesf^A. Ko. 
Allow them to spend idl the money they see fit. 
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Q. Ko matter how extravagant they may be and how much they indulge that 
exmvapnoe?— A. No. If the church is as fine as the Temple at Jerusalem I 
believe it would be a mistake to tax it out of existence. It woiild be an advan- 
tage to the locality where it is, from the motive of good citizenship, liberality; its 
beneficient influences will go out over a large territory beyond the area in winch 
it is located. 

Q. Do you think that if all churches were taxed with fair equality as to their 
value that it would drive any one of them out of existence?— -A. I think the tend- 
ency of it would be to do that, although I do not think it woul(^do it. 

Q. Why would it not bo better to let every tub stand on its own bottom? Let the 
people who belong to thatchurch make their contributions to it just enough larger 
to pay the tax, and then there will be perfect equality between different churches, — 
A. I do not quite understand what is meant by equality in this sense; but the gen- 
eral principle that I stated, I think, ought to hold with regard to churches. They 
are natural nonincome-producing property. To tax them, if their contributors 
were to go out of existence, would be to confiscate the property, or if the con- 
tributors were to withhold their support, which is a voluntary contribution out of 
their income which they are under no obligation to make except a moral one, it 
would tax the property, and I think it would be confiscated, and the state can not 
afford to do it. 

Q. Should it not be confiscated when the contributors to it have lost their interest 
and will not maintain it?— A. I do not think the state has the right to confiscate 
private property unless the exigency is very great. 

Q. Is not every man’s property taxed to the extent of confiscation if he does not 
pay his tax?— A. That is nonincome-producing property. The amount of taxa- 
tion that would be upon it would not be greater if the tax is equitable than its 
income-producing power. The other has no income-producing power, naturally. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Is it not a fact that the communicants and the members 
of any congregation support the church themselves?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that a man that supports a church and all the educational 
institutions of the churcli, Sunday sch<x)ls, and everything else— that the amount 
of money that he contributes to that church, and to the well-being of the com- 
munity IS, averaged all around, half the tax he will pay even on his home and 
other pro^rty?— A. I think it probably is. 

Q. If you tax church property as you tax business property, and the ordinary 
church, which is only supported by voluntary contributions, had to take out of 
their funds this tax for the benefit of the general treasury, would it not natur^ly 
entail a reduction in the revenues of this church that go to foreign and home 
missions, and the building-ui) of little country churches, and the spread of civili- 
zation, and everything that makes American civilzation, or the world’s civiliza- 
tion, simply because it is a question of taxing and putting into the common treas- 
ury this money?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Cijoike. ) If you increase your publip revenue by levying a tax upon 
churcnes, do you not therefore diminish by just so much the revenue that you 
derive from the individual contributors to those churches?— A, The churcn is 
made up of iniUviduals, and any burden that is laid upon the church is an addi- 
tional l^den, is a burden upon individuals ; the ordinary tax that the individual 
has to pay he must pay. If the church property is taxed, he must pay, in 
addition to the ordinary tax that he is cail^ upon to pay, whatever this assess- 
ment upon the church property may be. 

Q. But the assessment upon the individual would be less if the Gktvemment 
derived what it needs from the other source, would it not?— A. The amount so 
derived would be so insignificant, and the injury to public morals and interests 
so great, that I think the Government could not consider it. 

Q. Would it not be just the same ?— A. I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you know what part of the people of Pennsylvania 
are church going— members of or contributors to churches?— A. I do not; I have 
no idea. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If you exempt the church from taxation, do you not 
thereby tax people for the support of that church who do not belong to it, and is 
not that a mixing of church and state?— A. I think the taxation upon the general 
pubUc outside of the churches is so trifling and so remote that it can hardly have 
serious consideration among legislators. The fraction, when distributed, would 
be so insignificant as to really mean nothing at all to the great mass of people 
outside of the churches; and they are advantaged to any Iwden additiiomfl that 
they might be called upon to bear in the general morals of the communityi and 
in «avW hi police and other expenses that they as citizens are taxed for* 
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Q. If the churches were maintained they would be advantaged just the same 
if ttiey were taxed, would they not?— -A. The general principle, I suppose, is just 
this. We could doubtless ar^e the question for a long time. The general prin- 
ciple is that it is unfair to increase the burden of men who are already doing their 
full duty as citizens in the payment of tax, by requiring them to pay a tax upon 
an object of beneficence. 

Q. You would not attempt to equalize this burden among the good people who 
are willing to contribute voluntarily to maintain churches as institutions of 
religion and good morals, but let one be extravagant and another economical, as 
they may please?— A. Just as they please; yes. It is their own money to be 
expended as their liking may be. A very expensive church is entirely proper in 
one localitv, and in another it would not only be in bad taste but would also be a 
great burden. Yet it is not well to look a gift horse in the mouth, and be too 
critical when people are takinj^ money out of their own pockets and giving it to 
a matter that is for the public good, and from which they expect to receive no 
return. 

S . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, your additional remedy?— A. I wanted to 
attention to one of the effects of the present method of taxation that is seen 
in the condition of the forests of the country. About 60 years ago Pennsylvania 
was forested from the Virginia line up to the York State line, through a breadth 
of, perhaps, 100 miles, but to-day there is hardly any timber in all that rerion, so 
that the country is practically deforested. That has occurred within about 60 
years, and it is imix)S8ible to-day for a man in Pennsylvania to hold timber land. 
The tax upon timber land in Pennsylvania will confiscate it in a very few years, 
and the result of that has been that our lumbermen have gone in and cut the for- 
ests out of Pennsylvania. Thousands and tens of thousands of acres that would 
have lieen standing to-day if the taxation had permitted it. The loc^ities, seeing 
a valuable tract of timber land, raised the taxes upon it to such an extent that the 
annual growth would not begin to pay the amount of tax, together with the inter- 
est on the money invested in it, and the owners have had to cut it off and sell it 
in self defense; and quantities of lands have been abandoned by the owners and 
sold at tax sales, simply because the original owners could not afford to hold them; 
they cut the timber off and then turned it over and let anybody have it that 
wanted it. I think that is one of the great evils of the present system of taxing 
what is in sight at what it seems to be worth if it were sold right now, without 
taking into account its income-producing value year by year. Our farms are 
taxed by what the assessors consider they would sell for in the market, whereas 
their real income-producing value is away below the 6 per cent on the amount 
that he has been taxed for, and the effect of that is confiscation. So, that the 
amount of tax that ought to be levied should have a direct relation in ^h par- 
ticular piece of property to ita income-producing power, and never should the 
amount exceed the income after the necessary expenses of conducting the operation 
are subtracted. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The denuding of this timber land occurred largely 
along the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, where it was pine and hemlock, 
the soil not being very good for cultivation; was it not, largely, and in the east?— 
A. And clear over the Allegheny range; the entire region has been denuded. 

Q. But the surface itself has not been very valuable for farming, and, there- 
fore, it has been sold for taxes?— A. Sold for taxes. We have now in our forestry 
division in Pennsylvania an optioq,on 50,000 acres of forest lands, and plenty of 
people are coming to us now and wanting us to take their lands at from 50 cents 
to $1 .60 an acre, that a few years ago were worth a large amount of money because 
of the timber that was upon them; but now they are comparatively valueless; 
and the reason why they are in the condition in which they are is larwly due to 
the fact that men could not hold them who cared at all about having their money 
bring in a fair revenue. But if there had been some system by wmeh the forest 
growth had been valued and the owner allowed a fair income upon that and the 
balance taken for taxation, millions of acres, I believe, would have been— cer- 
tainly a million of acres would have been in the hands of the owners to-day, and 
would have been there for the maintenance of a great industry that has pretty 
nearly left our State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You mav state what, if any, is the value of forests 
to the a^cultural citizen, outside of the forest regions?— A. Well, our oitles 
now are dependent upon the head waters of our rivers for their water supply, and 
the deforesting of a country takes away the reservior character of a dis&ict; the 
water that falls running off nearly at once into the streams and flusbing th^ to 
full height, immediately, so that the floods are very destructive a^^ a slight 
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drouth drys them up almost completely. The forests act as a reservoir and the 
water is prevented from flowing off, and percolates into the soil and is held by 
the leaf material and the roots and gradually fills the rivef , preventing these 
sudden rises in that res])e('.t and continuing the flowing of sprm^ and streams 
during the entire s^on, and providing a healthful and abuimnt supply of 
fresh water to our cities. -Philadelphia and Pittsburg suffer almost every year 
from both of these causes; and in our State authority has been granted to 
purchase on the head waters of our three principal rivers-^the Allegheny, the 
Susquehanna, and the Delaware— lands not less than 40,000 acres and as many 
more as the commission see fit to purchase, for the purpose of protecting the 
water supply of these great cities that are situated upon the rivers. 

Q. Is your legislature doing anything to encourage the growth of new forestsr— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And protect the old?— A. Our forestry commissioner has authority to pur- 
chase lands at tax sale, and we have a commission outside of our department of 
agriculture that has authority to condemn lands and appropriate them for forestry 
puiposes; so that we have, I think, the best forestry laws of any State in the 
Union, but they are just going into operation. We have some lands purchased 
outright and now; in title of the State, and, as I said, a large amount of land is 
held upon option awaiting the redemption by the original owners, which is not 
likely to occur; and we hope that the State will have many thousands of acres of 
land in the near future that will be reforested and preserved from fire, and 
allowed to grow up for the purx)ose of prob'cting the water supply, and being a 
source of revenue to the Commonwealth in the future. The German Gbiveniment, 
only a few years ago, in their report showed that they received annually about 
$95,000,000 from their forests, ana that about $55,000,000 of that is clear profit; and 
there are many districts where there are no taxes whatever levied for any pur- 
p(Me. The forests supply all the revenues for the schools and roads that the dis- 
trict requires. And Pennsylvania, by a prowr system of reforesting, can, in the 
course of ninety years, and perhaps somewhat earlier, pay a large part of the 
expenses of government from the income derived from forests, and in the mean- 
time give profitable employment to a good many of her citizens in doing a thing 
that we ought to have prevented the necessity for, plant out forests and maintain 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Has there not been a very large acreage, for instance, 
of hemlock timlier cut simply for the bark, and the trees themselves left to rot?— 
A. I think that was true to a great extent years ago, but just now it is not the 
fact. They are gathering up everything that thev can get. I have known large 
tracts to be cut down in windrows, the finc'st timber that could grow, and allowed 
to lie a year, and then burnt up; hundreds of acres of it. A large part of the dis- 
trict up toward Lake Erie was cleared up in that way; the timber was burnt up 
right on the ground. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What domes up on that land after the 
forests are cut off?— A. It dejiends on the character of the land. Some places 
white pine, other places wdiite oak and chestnut. The white pine grows very 
readily wherever there has been white pine in the woods previously. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How have you utilized the hemlock?— A. It is cut 
into boards; it is cut into square timber for building purposes, the bark is used, 
and the tops are used for wood-paper. 

Q. Have they taken up the fallen timber there and utilized it in any other way?— 
A. It is not the fallen timber. 

Q. 1 mean the cut timber.— A. I think there was not as much of that as per- 
haps my statement would indicate. The timber originally was comparatively of 
little value, and hemlock that lies for any considerable time is worthless. But 
districts th^ have been cut off in recent years are being cleared up of their tops 
and rejected portions, by persons who come in now for paper wood, and large 
amounts of it are liein^ exi^rted or used up in our own State for nulp. 

Q. ( By Representative Gardner.) You say that various wooas— white pine 
and perhaps principally white oak— come up on the land after the original tract is 
cut off. ifow, is that quite generally destroyed by fires ?— A. Yes; very frequently. 

Q. Does the high taxation make the notion of holding land until that timber 
grows up, hopeless to the owner so that it is abandoned and does not come into 
the position of taxable property, mostly due to fhe lack of care, which in turn 
allow the destruction of the young forests by fire?— A. I think so. , 

Q. Have yon any sng^ption as to a mode of taxation, after tbt timber has been 
^ cut from a piece of land, for the period while the new growth is coming on and 
before it h^ become profitable? That is to say, after you cut off your timber, 
and ^en if white oak follows, it is 7 or 8 years before you can get an income, the 
’ thflv must have seven years; so there 
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is a period of 7 vears when there is no income. Have you a method of taxation 
during that period of time?— A. The method of valuation that I suggest is that 
the income-producing power of a piece of ground should be discovered, rating it at 
its value lO years ago, probably, and its value now, and then let it pay tax unon 
that income-producing power and keep that up as long as the timber lot exfets, 
and then when the timber is finally cut down let there be a tax levied upon the 
product instead of such a ruinous tax being put on the land while the timber is 
growing. Let the main tax come on the product, so as to defer the cutting of 
the timber as long as possible and make it to the advantage of capitalists who 
wish to invest their money over a long series of years to put it into timber land, 
having the assurance that it will not be taxed out of existence, and that ultimately 
it will pay a fine revenue for their estates. 

Q. Is it not the business practice of large owners of timber lands to select trees 
to cut, and not denude the whole section, but keep the growth about even from 
year to year?— A. That is being done to a certain very limited extent; that is, 
they go on with that system as a system of thinning until the growth becomes 
pretty nearly uniform, then allow the rest to continue, and when that matures 
they cut it all off and reforest — either let it sprout out or replant. I think the 
German method does both; that is, takes out at first the better portions and allows 
the other to grow for 80 or perhaps 40 years, and then the forest is pretty nearly 
uniform—the trees that remain. That is allowed to continue for another 30 or 40 
years, and when it has fully matured they cut the entire section off and reforest it. 

Q. Does this German system, or any other with which you are familiar, encour- 
age the planting of trees of liigh value? — A. Yes; that is what they do encourage, 
mostly the conifera; the German foresters idant these, and they also plant some 
trees of inferior quality, simply for pruning jiurposes; that is, trees that will grow 
in amongst the cone-bearing trees, evergreens, and have the effect of tending to 
prevent the growth of lower limbs on the other trees; and after a while these are 
cut out and the others allowed to grow without any further growth amongst them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any disposition on the part of the farmers 
to emigrate from the farms into other localities or other States from your State? — 
A. The statistics show that along about 1800 nearly 89 per cent of the people of 
Pennsylvania lived outside of incoriiorated towns and cities, and in 1890 M per 
cent lived outside of the incorporated towns and villages. And in 1800, of the 89 
per cent that lived outside or these cities and incorporated towns, almost the 
entire number were engaged in agiiculture in some form. To-day, in Pennsyl- 
vania, only alx)ut 21 per cent of her citizens are engaged in agiiculture, showing 
that there has been not only a great immigration into the cities, but that the 
percentage of agricultural people has been greatly reduced inside of 90 years. 

Q. What is the cause ?— A. I think, perhaps, there are many causes. One doubt- 
less is the hope of gain that our cities present for young men, in their estimation, 
opportunities for advancement and gam that they feel the country does not pre- 
sent; and another cause which, perhaps, affects the older persons who have wen 
engaged in country life, who have been engaged in agriculture, is the absence of 
suitable rural schools for the education of their children. 

Most of our people now see that it is absolutely necessary for the young people 
to be educated more highly than they themselves were if they are to succe^mly 
compete in the industries and occupations of life, and inasmuch as people live 
for their children, many families go to the towns, where the schools are graded 
and are better, for the purpose of getting educational advantages for their children. 
I believe that affects a great many "people. Another reason, I think, is due to the 
fact that the country is remote from towns, because of the difficulty of access. 
The poor roads make it troublesome to get to towns that are within ordinary 
distance, and this infiuences a good many people to go there, who, otherwise, woula 
stay in the country, if they hm reasonably easy means of access to the post-office 
and the town, and the stores, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. Have you any remedy to suggest?— A. I believe that the introduction, as I 
have said, of a better quality of rural schools, both primary and high schools, with 
the introduction of good roads into the country, will not only keep in the country 
many who would otherwise leave it, but will bring into the coimtry from the 
neighboring towns and villages large numbers of our better class of people who 
would prefer country life, if it were made accessible, and if the comforre and con- 
veniences of life could be had in the country. With the introduction of lighting 
apparatus that is not t(X) expensive, and the ease with which water can be placed 
all through houses, and houses can be heated throughout, and with all the con- 
veniences of city and town life to be had in the countir, it would brii^ many 
thousands of people— is bringing many thousands of people now out Into the coun- 
try 6, 10 and 20 miles from the cities, who would not go into the country at ^ if 
it were not for the good roads and the possibility of having these oonvenienbe^ 
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If we C8n.«^p^gpod roada and conyeniencea and show the people how they can fit 
up thiliT homes vmh all the modem appliances without Mb great expense, it will 
do a great deal to bring back into the country many who have gone 3&om it, and 
keep there many who would otherwise leave it. ^ * 

Q. Is there not a decline in the money value of farm lands in Pennsylvania?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In what periods?— A. I have made an examination into 
the vmue of farm lands in Pennsylvania between the years 1859 and 1889; the one 
in 1859 is, I suppose, a normal penod, and these other differentfperiods of 1869 and 
1879 and 1889 are perhaps abnormal. 

The price of farm Itftids in Pennsylvania in 1859 averaged $63.27; in 1809 tlie 
average was $90.61; in 1879 the average was $72.68; in 1889 the average was ^53.37. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, you may state the cause for that decline, if 
you can.— A. I do not suppose that there is any one cause that has produced this 
result, but there is one that seems to have had a good deal to do with bringing it 
about; I refer to the extension of railroads during that period. 

I made a comparison between the extension of railroads to the lands of the far 
West and elsewhere, and the value of farm lands in Pennsylvania. In 1859 we 
had in this country 28,789 miles of railroad, and the price of farm lands was $68.37; 
in 1869 we had 46,814 miles of railroad in the entire country, and the price of farm 
land had gone up to $90.60 per acre. Of course, there was an inflated currency 
at the time that you must bear in mind. In 1879 there were 86,584 miles of rail- 
road, and the price of farm land had dropped to $72.68; in 1889 there were 162,000 
miles of railroads, and the value of farm land had dropped to $53.37. In 1891 
there were 171,000 miles of railroad; that is, between 1871 and 1891 there were 
built in this country 119,554 miles of railroad, and the table shows that as the rail- 
roads extended and this enprmous territory of free, fertile land in the far West was 
developed , the price of farm lands in the East dropped. There was a placing on the 
market of the agricultural lands that had been appropriated by Congress to the 
States, many hundreds of thousands of a(;res, all coming ver>' n(»arly at the same 
time, that r^uced the price also. Young men who were intending to make farm- 
ing a profe.S8ion, who lived here in the East, refused to pay $90.61 an acre for land 
when they found that by going West the^ could buy land at from 50 cents to $1 
or $1.50 per acre, better than the lands they had here, except that there were no 
improvements on them, and that the rates of freight to the East were not prohib- 
itory, and that the yield was greatly in exce.s8 of what they could grow hero, and 
that they could get cheap homes in the West by going and taking them and invest- 
ing but a small amount of money. The effect was there were fewer purchasers for 
land in the East, and this other putting of land on the market so glutted the mar- 
ket, and the supply of farm lanas on the market for a time was so great, that the 
price had to drop in the Eastern section of the country. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The law of supply and demand?— A. I think 
so. This was brought about largely by the improving of the.se lands and by the 
enormous development of these railroad systems, and the cheap rates that were 
offered to^shippers in the far West. 

Q. In the statement of the shrinkage in the selling price of farm lands within 
given years, as you have stated it there, is it or is it not true that that decline is 
based on the earning capacity much more than appears by the fibres? In other 
words, does not the rate of interest, which in that time materially declined, did 
not that have a natural effect to decrease the price of land? For insmuce, if a 
farm sells for $10,000 when the prevailing rate of interest is 7 per cent, in so far 
as that is any basis of its earning capacity, it means it is worth a clear income of 
|700ayear?-A. Yes, 

Q. At the time you state your lowest decline, is it not a fact that the rate of 
interest had fallen to 6 per cent or below, and w&s not the decline greater than 
appears, if you take into account the rate of interest?— A. I think so. The value 
of farm products, during a portion of this time, owing somewhat to the inflated 
condition of our currency, I suppose, made farming a very profitable business. 
Wheat was a good price, and other farm products; horses were a good price, and 
pretty much everytning that the farmer raised was a good price, so far as the debt- 
paying capacity of the product was concerned. It mignt not really have pur- 
chased more of given things than the same money later, out it payed more debt, 
and conseimently the farming business was a somewhat better brndness at that 
]^od, so far as debt paying was concerned, than it was later. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect did this rapid development of the West 
have upon production?— A. It has increased the aggregate production of the 
country very greatly, and it has changed to some extent the agriculture of dif- 
ferent sections. It luui been found that there are certain districts in the Far West 
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that are especially adapted to the growth of certain crope^ and. they grow them to 
great perfection. Our Jlastem States have found it necessary to Vary to sbme extent 
the character of the crops, and we are getting to raise a greater variety, taking 
up the cultftuft of more perishable articles and such as are not so easily transported 
for long distances. 

Q. What effect did this production in the West have on prices of farm prod- 
ucts?--A. I suppose the general effect has been to brir^ down prices upon cer- 
tain crops— wheat, for instance. I do not think it has affected hay, and perhaps 
not greatly affected com, because of the bulk. But wheat has been affected by 
the opening up of these districts and the cheap freight rates that prevail. 

Q. Have you made the extension of foreign markets a study to any extent?— A. 
I can not say that I have, excepting this far: I believe that the introduction of our 
products into the markets of other countries must begin here at home, having a 
more rigid inspection of the articles that we export, so that infeiior goods can not 
be sent abroad to impair the general reputation of the goods sent out from this 
coTintry. A cargo of poor goods labeled “Good” will do almost irreparable 
damage to the trade that previously may have l>een excellent. We need to pro- 
tect our best exporters by requiring that goods going abroad shall he of a certain 
qu^ity, or at least^ijiat the quality, whatever it is, shall bo marked upon them, 
so that the purchaser can see from the label itself whether it is first class or 
whether they are of a lower value. That is about as far as I believe I have any 
suggestion to make; a rigid system of inspection so that goods going from this 
country with our brand will be guaranteed to possess a certain quality that the 
brand indicates. 

Q. Is that required now by Federal law ?— A. The United States Government 
has inspectors of meats, and our foreimi exports of meat must undergo an inspec- 
tion by Government officers, and that has been of great service; but I believe there 
is no such inspection of fruits nor dairy products, nor of many of our canned goods, 
manuf acturea articles of various sorts. 

Q, Would such inspection be advisable?— A. In my judgment it would, because 
we are anxious to have a foreign market, and are called uix)n to compete with our 
neighbor Canada, and they are sending goods that are guaranteed right over to 
England and are rapidly taking the dairy market that we ought to have. They 
are taking it by putting their goods over in good condition and guaranteeing that 
they are all right. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) You do not claim that we have any better right to it 
unless we can produce a better article?— A. That is the right that is recognized 
everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In regard to the pure-food law of your State, do you 
consider it amongst the best, or should it bo amended ? — A. I am not familiar 
enough with the laws of the other States to be able to make a comparison, but our 
pure-food law has done good service for us in clearing the shelves of groceries and 
stores of articles of food injurious to health. It wjis the practice, before the 
establishment of the department that has charge of the pure-food law, fipr manu- 
facturers of canned goods and others of a perishable nature, to use prewiwatives, 
boracic acid and salicylic acid, things that are regarded as injurious to the health 
of those that consume them. Wo have by a system of insi)ection and analysis 
and prosecution rid the shelves of our stores in Pennsylvania largely of goods of 
that character, and I think have done as much for the public health as many of 
the physicians in the State. 

Q. You consider it, then, as beiifg pretty well enforced?— A. We are trying to 
enforce it, and wo have, I think, some 13 inspectors out all the time, whose sole 
business it is to secure samples; and we have a number of chemists whose business 
it is to analyze them, and reports are made to the dairy and food commissioner, 
and whenever our chemists report that the article is clearly a violation of the law 
in its constitution, suit is brought and the parties ar 9 brought to answer for it. 

Q. Have these inspectors of your department found any special defects in tiie 
law, so far, that ougnt to be remedied?— A. The difficulty that we have to contend 
with just now is one that our law does not reach. A man may adulterate his 
goods with a hannless adulteration, and in that way impose upon the public. It 
must not be a thing injurious to health; if it is injurious to health, we can suppress 
It; but if he will mark on the package that this Is a compound, then he can put 
into it what he pleases in the way or adulteration, provided only that that aaul- 
teratira is not injurious to health. And the public may thereby be deceived ii 
supposing ^t the thing has more of the valuable ingr<^ent in it than it does 
possess, and you are not sure of what you are purohamng; for instance, in pepper 
or Mme o^er spices, or perhaps buckwheat flour, or many other articles of rood, 
vj. (By Kepresentative Gardner. ) If the stomach is filled with that which l^lia 
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nutritive value, although the individual may not be poisoned or injury by way 
of having the organs deranged, still if he is a laboring man, the muscl^matog 
materialisless ; and if a man, to take an extremecase, were red with something that 
would satisfy the stomach but had no nutritive value, and he attempted to^ork, 
it would only be a question of time until he would die. Now, is ft not trae, in 
adulteration, that the^compound that looks right, but is deficient m nutritive 
value, is injurious to health?— A. We do not so regard it. A certein anmunt of 
such material seems to be necessary in order to distend the stomach m order that 
the action of the stomach in the process of digestion may Iw healthful. I thmk 
the difficulty that they found witn some of the concentrated rations for soldiers 
has been due to that fadt ; they have all been too concentrated, and did not have 
enough of this extra material, such as ordinary cellulose fiber, that is practic^ly 
indigestible, to distend the stomach and so keep up a healthfm condition or the 
org^ of digestion. In most of our foods, wheat and most of the cereals, there 
is a certain indigestible portion, and while it does not directly give nutrition, it 
does aid digestion. So that we do not consider that harmless substances put into 
any food is likely to be an injury in the sense of injuring health, as does sahcylio 
acid or boracic acid. It makes it less nutritious, and there may be so much of it 
put in as to make the food practically worthless. 

O. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is butterine, which is made from tnovat of slaughterey 
animals and 25 per cent of pure milk injurious to health?— A. It dewnds verd 
much on how it is made and the condition of the matenal. I would want to 
know how it was put up and how preserved. If the animals were all healthy, am 
the articles all pure, and the material premred without the use of in 3 unou 8 sub- 
stances, it would not be injurious to healtn, in my jud^ent. 

Q. You spoke about Canada getting a market abroad for dairy products which 
this country should have. Have you any statistics which show what surplus, if 
any, there is of dairy products in this country?— A. No; I can not give them to you. 

I think that Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agnculture, could give that 

^Do m^belwve there is a large surplus over the needs of the home market?— 
A. There is not in Pennsylvania. The butter that we produce in 
amounts to about 90,000,000 pounds; we consume annually about 160,00^ 
pounds. So the business is not overdone in our State, but I am not faimliar with 
the condition of affairs so far as the General (government is concerned. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Tell us, if you can, why it is, in the State of 
Pemsylvania, in this state of affairs, that the cr^menes all the wtele ^bng 
outside markets? Why is it they try to sell outeide so much butter to be replaced 
by other butter?— A. I presume they are doing just what all merchants are doing 
seeking markets; and I am not sure that they prefer an outside ^rket, but 
knowing of outside markets, they do not feel unto <)bligataon to sell wholly at 
home. I think also, as part of the explanation, that the Northwest have organ- 
ized their dairy industry in better shape than is mirs. Th^ have of tr^e, 

such as the Elgin Board of Trade, that mspect dairy products; their stomp 

gives bhlfcctSr to the product; so that our merchants m many iMtences, uesinng 
to have a steady uidform grade without having to mspe^ it, take an Emn 
brand, and are sure, from the fact that it is branded by the Elipu 
is all right, and that the second consignment will be e^l to the 
We have no boards of trade in our State, and the effort now is to try and orgn- 
ize boards of trade that will inspect the ^i^ prc^ucte of the ® 

up for our own go^ in preference to those that come from apr(^. - 

Q. Then the answer is in part that the people seek a convenie^maAet ^toout 
regard to State lines, and that competition is ma^ more effectoal m your State 
because of the more reliable brand coming from the outside?— A. . 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there not anouier reason? Do not to WO^uc^ of 
to highest grade of your dairy products seek outside markete because 
get a mgher price after having supplied to 
vania?-A. Ido not know how that is. Naturallv, the I^t^ucer of a 
seeks and can get a higher price both at home ana abroad than to 
duces an inferior ari^le, but I am not sure that to surpluswfe 
butter is great enough to warrant our producers in going outside of tue oia^ 
We have enough iwople in the State who desire to purchw ft ^ ?Smi2t 
sureTto 8^ qpafity year by year, and to supply would be sufficient to meet 

* T^'for example, “Philadelpto prtote.” a ^ 

attoined a very high reputation ou&de as well as inside titirBtate, has wm nos 
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been a continuous market for it outside of the State, even when the oocasipn for 
it has larcely disappeared by reason of the develtmment of system in the 
West and other States, producing goodbutter ?— A. lam not suflaciently informed 

to sneak accurately upon that. u j 

0 rBv Mr. A. L. Harris.) You touched a while ago on the suboect of good 
roads Do you wish to say anything further in regard to the importance of good 
roads and what your State is doing in that direction?— A. We are very much 
interested in this auestion. Our State system is a very imperfect one, and per- 
hans we are further behind in the matter pf the construction of roads than any 
other sinele part of our government. It is the old method, in most of the dis- 
tricts of working out or loafing out the tax. That is the method, and it is in the 
hands of perhaps the most inefficient of our people, because the system is such 
that a bu^ness man, or a man with any considerable occupation, can not afford 
to be a road supervisor. He can not stand, as our system recjuires, and oversee 
half a dozen people or more working— or going through the motions of work^n 
the public road, and collect duplicates, 10-cent taxes and 15-cent taxes, and all 
that So that the system is defective in the matter of our supervision. That is 
the radical defect of the old method as it is pursued in our State. Until we can 
have an clficuent sulS^rvision we can not have good roads. 

Q (By Mr Ratchford.) The supervisor who gets a half dozen men at one 
time 18 a lucky man, is he not?-A. He, in many cases, wants to kee]? the posi- 
tion be<;ause usually he is a man that has nothing else to do. He is selected 
becau8(i he is unable to do anything else, and it is a polite way of keeping him 
off the township often. He gets $200 or $250 or $300 for the supervision of 
roads. That will keep him and his family very weD, and so he desires reelection 
annually, and does not urge those that are called out to work under him to do 
more than is absolutely necessary. So it is that he secures his reelection year 
after year, and after 20 years of such seivice the roads are no better than they 

were when he began. ,, , , 

1 made a very careful examination into the road system of our State, collated 
the names of all the supervisors, over 3,000, corresponded with them, and tned 
to get at the mileage and sec what the conditions were, and I found we had about 
100,000 miles of roads in Pennsylvania, outside of the boroughs and cities, and 
that this costs us about $4,000,000 a year, or at the rate of $40 a mile, pd the 
most of them are no better than they were 20 years ago. In some localities they 
have improved very much, near cities, where gentlemen have piu up country 
residences and have taken an interest in the improvement and where the taxes 
that are levie(l are not a burden on those that live there. They have huilt gow 
roads, notably about Philadelphia; but of the great body of the roads, 80 per cent, 
maybe 00 per cent, are very little better than they were a good many years ago, 

and this tax is being annually expended. 

It is perfectly practi(;able to take the taxes that we now have and put our roads 
into reasonably good condition in a comparatively short time. In most districts 
throughout this State we liave an abundance of good material fon baJ^st^ and 
with proper care and some business energy put into this we can have our roads 

U. ^y I&NNEDY.) Is there any sentiment in your State in favor of work- 
ing the convicts on the roads? — A. W e have a law , pas^d this ?• 

not quite sure that I can give it exactly; but it is, in effect, this; That the pnsem- 
ers in all county jails may be taken put and worked upon the roads in the mmedi- 
ate vicinity of these prisons. The penitentiaries, however, were not, asl under- 
stand it, included in tW law; simply the prisoners in the countyjails. They 
be worked on the roads at the discretion, i think, of the town omcials, and yet 1 
can not give you the exact authorities who have that matter under control. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you think such a law would have adegramxrn 
effect on the prisoners, working them in ’that form under 8uperviwon?--A. It 
seems to me it depends on the way it is done. If they are to work with ball and 
chain, it looks as if it was a spectacle that we would prefer not to 'mtness m we 
diive along the roads. If they are worked under supervision and the ^t^nty 
that keeps them in subjection is in a measure concealed, not obtruded, then I 
think it would be all right. , i. 2 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) How can you keep them froni running 
away? — A. In California they have been securing stone quarries and building a 
temporary piison at the quarries, putting up Btro^ inclosures, and ^ving jthd 
men quarry the stone, and run the stone crusner. The guard is there, but it-does 
not require an extraordinary force to keep the prisoners under controL The stone 
is then hauled froni this central station to the point where needed. 
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Q. I suppose they are fenced in?--A. In some cases they have built temporary 
prisons, and they have found it to work satisfactorily. % 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything further to suggest in regard to the 
^[ood road system?— A. 1 believe our country would be greatly advantaged by the 
mtroduction of good roads. Inasmuch as the tendency is toward the towns, and 
the business of the cohntry is with the town, the railroad station, and the store, 
the building of a good road out to the farm brings it about one-half nearer the 
place of business, and to that extent it is an advantage; and it also enables the 
farmer to haul double the load that Ije did before, and saVb his time to that 
extent. Labor and tiipe on the farm have come to be much more valuable than 
they used to be, and if the farmer can double his load and haul four loads instead 
of two, it will ^ of much more advantage than years ago, when it was not of so 
great value as it is to-day. 

Q. Have you any amendment to the law in mind that would make it more valu- 
able?— A. We have a law, passed in 1897, which provided for a uniform system of 
supervision throughout the State. Our supervisors now are elected in many 
ways. Some serve for 1 year, some 2, some 8; different prices are paid to the 
supervisors; in some counties no two townships have the sttme rules. This law 
that was passed 2 or 3 years ago contemplated the election of boards of super- 
visors composed of three persons, one to be elected each year, and to serve for 
3 years; making the township board responsible. Then we contemplated the giv- 
ing of State aid. The general feeling is that it is impossible for the farming people 
to Duild the roads themselves, and that they ought not to be expe(;ted & build 
them. When the country was younger and many more people lived in the country, 
all were interested in the good roads and could afford to meet the expense. Now 
all who live in the cities, merchants and manufacturers, are interested in roads 
as distributing agencies. W e hold, therefore, that the State tax coming from cor- 
porations and from all kinds of business, distributed over the country in the inter- 
est of good roads, the building of good roads, would be a proper distribution of 
the money and necessary in order that we may have them. Farming people can 
not be taxed to the extent necessary to build the kinds of roads tnat modern 
civilmtion requires, so we are in favor of State aid. 

This law which was passed contemplates further that during the construction 
of the road and afterwards there shall be a road master in charge all the time?. Sec- 
tions are districted so that each man is re.spon8ible for his section, and Ws busi- 
ness is to see that the material put on the road is kept there, and that tlie drains are 
kept open, and the ordinary road repairs made promptly. The act is inoperative?, 
because the law requires $1 ,000,000 to be appropriated before it shall go into effect, 
and our treasury has been in such a condition that it was impossible to make this 
grant. But iust now a new l)oard, of which Mr. Cassatt, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and General Beaver, judge of the sujierior court, are 
members, is appointed to take up this road miestion and make a report for the 
next legidature, so that we hope to have a luw in operation in the course of a 
very that will give us good roads, and provide the assistance necessary 

for that purpose. 

Q. In the meantime you are getting along under the old system?— A. Under tlie 
old order; yes. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Under the topic of remedial legislation. State 
or nanonal, what suggestions have you to make?— A. As to oleomargarine lej^s- 
lation— we have a law regulating the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
Several years ago there was a prombitory law, and we found that it could not be 
thoroughly enforced, but last year a law was enacted that repealed the old pro- 
hibitory law and gives us a license system by which oleomargarine may be 
manufactured ana sold in our State if it is without color, and if it is marked 
“oleomMgarine ” on every package that is sold, and if the hotels and restaurants 
that use it, and the groceries that sell it put up placards supplied by our department, 
stating that oleomargarine is used or wld there. The enforcement of this law is in 
the hands of the dairy and food commissioner of our department, and we have just 
had a suit determine in Pittsburg on the question of the constitutionality of the 
color clause ; the suit was decideo^in our favor. Another suit was heard in Phila- 
delphia last Tuesday on the question as to whether the wholesale dealer could 
sell oleomargarine in theorippnal package under the United States interstate-com- 
meorce law, and that decision we exp^t to havd any day ; perhaps the judges 
hate given it to-day. They reserved their decision for a few days. We hope 
to have these two questions settled, and when that is done wo think we can 
regulate the sale of it in our State; but 1 think there ought to be a tax put upon 
it, as some propose, of 10 cents a pound by the United States Gkivemment instead 
of the 2 cents that I believe is now on it, so as to raise the price of.it, so that 
it can not undersell butter in the same market. The 2 cents tax, added to the 7 
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cents that it costs to manufacture it, brings the price up to about 9 cents, per- 
haps 8 cents a pound. All the dealer gets for it, which is about 18 or 20 cents, is 
pretty nearly clear profit, making it to the interest of the manufacturers and 
dealers to evade the law. They sell it as butter and represent it as real butter. 
A law by the United States Government taxing it 10 cents would raise the price 
to about 16 or 17 cents, so that the amount of profit in the business would not be 
great enough to justify these people in going to the risk of trying to evade our 
laws. 

Q. What, in vour opinion, is advisable in national legislation along the line of 
the pure-food law?— A. The difficulty that we have now is, as I stated, in the 
purchaser being protected against an adulterated article, and I think if the 
United States Government would pass a law requiring all kinds of food products 
to bo labeled, giving the constituents of the article in percentages, so that indi- 
vidual purchasers might see upon the label the amount of the ingredients that 
the article contains, it would prevent fraud upon the public and enable a man who 
wanted to get a good article to purchase that, and the man who was contented to 
have an article ailuted to purchase that; and the price of the two would not he 
the same. A law of that kind must, of course, be national, and just now there is 
a hill in Conf^ess that is offered by Mr. Brosius, of our State, that looks toward the 
regulating of this matter by the National Government. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would a law of that kind, in your judgment, be effective 
to prevent the adulteration of milk?— A. I hardly know. The cities have local 
regulations with regard to the adulteration of milk, and it is a matter that is 
easily detected, and just now the boards of health have taken up that question 
and the milk supply through our cities is fairly ])ure. We made an examination 
2 or 3 years ago of the principal cities in our State and in New York City, to see 
just what the milk supply was, and found in some places that it was very impure; 
out since that, after the publi(;ation of the results, the boards of health in the 
several cities took* the matter up and the milk supply is now reasonably pure. 
Wo make inspections occasionally to learn the conditions, and we find they are 
very greatly improved, I think that can be well refeiTed to the localities to take 
care of. 

Q. How would the law that you speak of, for printing on each package the 
quantity of the ingredients contained in it, work as a local regulation in the sev- 
eral States? -A. I can not see that it would do any harm, and it would be a notice 
to every individual who is a purchaser, of the character of the goods, and in my 
opinion he is entitled to that notice. He can not know, unless the State discloses 
it, just what the goods contain; and the several States could have analyses made 
to see that the goods in these packages correspond to the statements made \ipon 
the labels. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) A few years ago. when a great many people 
were canning sugar corn, a concern in Maryland bought up horse com and put 
in it a whole lot of brown sugar, and commanded the market of the world, sim- 
ply because it was sweeter than any other com. Now, that label mq^t have 
been all right, for it is so much corn and so much sirup, but should we not go 
further in such a case and require them to state what kind of com was in that 
can? — A. 1 think it should; there should not be anything about the label that 
would (jonceal the character of the contents, or mislead. 

Q. (By Mr . Clarke. ) W ould you carry the same principle to wearing apparel?— 
A. No; I think we can safely leaver that to the judgment of the purenaser. I 
^ow that there are frauds periietrated there, but they do not affect the public 
health to any extent, and it is likely that any finn will soon be discovered if they 
sell an article that is a fraud upon the face of it; and their business instincts wifi 
le^ them to give a pretty fair article. 

Q. Suppose a man’s health requires that he should wear 75 per cent of wool 
next to his person, and he buys an article which proves to contain only 50 per 
cent wool; will not his health be injuriously affected by that?— A. Yes; and he 
would have his remedy if the individual stated positively that it did contain a 
certain amount. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the Federal law to prevent the spread of disease 
among domestic animals satisfactory?— A. I think so: as far as it goes. They 
have a quarantine law which shuts out animals from Southern distrusts that are 
liable to be affected with anthrax, and prevents their coming in, unless they have 
^n thoroughly treated so as to destroy the germ that breeds it; and the sevIM 
States also ^ave laws that tend to protect them against the spre^ of ally 
contagious disease. We have a law in our State that authorizes our State live 
stock sanitory board to quarantine animals (and we do quarantine all coi9?s 
that come into the State), and which requires tnem to be team for tubercnlo^. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) At what point is that done?— A. It is done in Pittsbnrc. 
Q. If they are in the State they can not be sold?— A. They can not be sold. 
When they come in they have quarantine officers who require a certificate from 
the dealer that the animals have been inspected, and that they are free from 
this particular disease. Tli(‘n wo have authority to quarantine animals that are 
found to be affected with any dangerous disease and isolate them from other 
animals right in our ovvn State. The result is that we have been able to suppress 
most of these contagious diseases, such as glanders, anthrax, and various danger- 
ous diseases common to cattle. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is there any inspection of stock as a matter 
of interstate commerce? For instance, almost all the horses coming through from 
the West are unloaded or inspected at Pittsburg, are they not?— A. Yes; they are 
unloaded, but can not say as to inspection. 

Q. Is the same true of cattle and hogs largely, or is there any inspection what- 
ever?— A. Yes; all stock is unloaded, but am not certain as to inspection. 

Q. Is there anything at all to prevent the farmer of Ohio from sending diseased 
stcHjk into the market of Cincinnati, and from there shipping into Philadelphia, 
and from there distributing into the other States?— A. Yes; we have a law which 
prevents his doing that. Ho can not ship cows into our State that are not tested 
for tuberculosis. 

Q. But suppose they are being shipped through the State?— A. Well, they can 
not stop in our State. If they stop in our State , then they must have been inspected , 
and if they have not been inspected they must be inspected, and animals found 
to be diseased must be slaughtered. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can they be shipped from one part of your State to 
another?— A. Yes; they can from the interior of the State. We, however, are 
insi)ecting the herds of the State— our State live stock sanitary board— and con- 
demning large numbers of cattle. 

Q. Is that board organized under the laws of the State?— A. Yes; under the 
State laws. Owners of herds are invited to apply for tests, if they suspect that 
tuberculosis exists in their herds, and our State live stock sanitary board sends 
a veterinary surgeon who tests the herd, and if any are found to be diseased they 
are slaughtered. The owner of the herd must, before the test is made, agree that 
any animals that are found di.seased shall lie slaughtered, and that his premises 
shall be properly cleaned up and measures taken to prevent the balance of his herd 
from becoming diseased. These animals that are slaughtered are appraised 
according to tne regulation that the State provides. An ordinary cow can not 
have awarded as damages for her more than $25, and the animal that is registered 
can not have awarded by examination more than $50. 

Q. Does the same inspection apply to hogs and sheep, for instance?— A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You spoke of cows coming into Pennsyl- 
vania. That does not apply to beef cattle?— A. No; it does not ai)ply to beef cattle. 

It proposes to protect the dairies, then, and not the food suppliejB?— A. Yes; 
this is a dairy protection. In the beginning of our work, about 4 years ago, 
25 per cent of the cattle in in-spected nerds were tubercular; now, although the 
method of selecting herds to test is more rigid and there are more infected herds 
reported by their owners to select from , only 11.6 per cent of the cattle in inspected 
herds are tubercular. These figures represent the conditions in the most exten- 
sively infected herds in the State. Up to this time the number of catj^le tested 
under these regulations is 3^3,147, of which 4,561, or 13.7 per cent, were tubercu- 
lar. For these $102,909.62 have been paid, or an average of $22.56 per head. 

Q. How does that average compare udth the value of the cows if they had been 
healthy?— A. I suppose the cows would have been worth anywhere from $25 to 
$40. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In a healthful condition?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any method of instituting an inspection by the 
public?— A. The only method is for the individual who suspects his herd to be 
infected to make application to the State livestock sanitary board; then they send 
a surgeon to inspect his herd, and if any are found to be dii^ased they are slaugh- 
tered under an agreement that was made, and the damages assessed. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They have a right, then, to enter a man’s premises and 
do this \dthout his consent?— A. They have a right to do it, but have not yet exer- 
cised it. We do not do that excepting where examination discloses tuberculosis 
aifd the milk is being used; then we go in and require that they shiEdl be slaugh- 
tered or that the milk shall be destroyed. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How do you test for tuberculosis— by the use of tubercu- 
lin?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is regarded as effective?— A. It is the most reliable. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Has there been a great deal of disease traced to the use 
of milk infected by tuberculosi 8 ?—A. Doctors disagree about it, but the general 
impression among the best veterinarians is that tuberculosis is transferable from 
the milk of cows to the human being. It is disputed, I know, but that seems to 
be generally believed. It can not be demonstrated to a certainty unless you can 
take a human l)eing and find out whether he was tuberculous or not, and then 
give him tuberculous milk. 

Q. Have there not been some cases where infants using certain cows’ milk were 
affected in that way, where there was no tuberculosis in the family, which pretty 
nearly proved th<i proposition?— A. They claim that the evidence is so nearly cum- 
clusive that it is extremely dangerous to use it. 

Q. (r>y Mr. Clarke.) Has there been any imposition upon the State under this 
law whereby the fanners have disposed of cows at a good price that they have 
purchased outside at a very low pnce?— A. I do not know of any instance where 
that has been done. Generally the people of the locality know about the opera- 
tions of their neighbors, and if such tricks were played doubtless our veterinarians 
would get hold of it, and the matter would be investigated. I do not know of 
a ny s uch thing having occurred. 

We have a quarantine law which protects us from foreigners importing cattle, 
so Vire are not likely to be loaded down with diseased cattle from other States; but 
in our own State we arc trying to cull out all cattle that are affected with tuber- 
culosis, no matter in whose hands they are, and the regulation is that they are to 
be appraised at their actual value at the time the appraisement is made; and if 
they are badly affected that valuation is very low. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) What does the State require to be done with cattle 
slaughtered under that law?— A. They are usually sent to fertilizer manufacturers. 

Q. Are there any exceptions to the rule?- A. There are— or burned. It is only 
when the cases are bad tnat they are burned; and there is always a post-mortem 
examination made, assisted largely by the veterinary surgeon. 

Q. Have any (jases come to light in your State where they have reached the 
butchers?— A. I heard of one case, and only one, of all the number, and that was 
by a trick. 

Q. Was it proven?— A. No, it was not exactly proven. The man himself stated 
what he had done in a rather boastful way to some person. He had bought the 
epeass for dog meat, and instead of using it for the nogs he had sold it, and was 
discovered. That was the only instamjc, I believe, in jill our expeiience. 

Q. (By. Mr. Phillips.) The hides are sold in the market, are they not? — A. 
They can be sold. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have the farmers of Pennsylvania manifested any 
interest in the proposed amendment to the interatate-connuerce law? Are they 
opposed to pooling? And what are your own views on the subjecst of amending 
that law?— A. I am not familiar enough with the law to express myself uiKin it, 
and I am not familiar enough "with the 'sdews of our farmers upon it to give an 
expression of their views. 

Q. You can say nothing on the subject, then?— A. I believe I have no informa- 
tion that would be worth much. 

CJ. You do not know whether the farmers of Pennsylvania are opposed to per- 
mitting the railroads to pool? Do not the Granges or other organizations discuss 
it?— A. They do, and I think the feeling generally among the rarmers and others 
is that the interstate-commerce law has been a very valuable aid in preventing 
discriminations in freights; that it has done a great deal in that direction; but! 
am not prepared to make a statement in regard to it such as would come from the 
knowledge that a man ought to have who pretends to give infonnation. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any suggestions to make in regard to the 
improvement of the tax laws of Pennsylvania; in regard to farming industries or 
farm lands?— A. I believe there ought to be a readjustment of the tax laws and 
that they should be put upon an equitable basis; that every man should pay his 
just proportion of tax and that no man should escape, and that our citizens should 
pay according to their ability. It would be impracticable to outline a complete 
here, even if I were able, but I think working along that piinciple, tuong 
that line, is the proper method; and then take up some of tiiese objects that have 
escaped taxation and try to even them up, so that they will bear the burdens of 
government according to their ability, along with real estate owners. 

Q. It is your opinion that the farmers of Pennsylvania l)ear too great a burden 
of tax, 18 it?— A. I believe that the real estate holders are taxed out of all propor- 
tion to the other classes of men engaged in business, and the farmers are mem- 
bers, of course, of that class; but I would not want to say that they tvere taxed 
beyond the taxatio nthat affects other real estate holders. Real estate pays tax 
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out of all proportion to the amount that ia deriv^ from other income-producing 
sources. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) And yet that has not served to prevent Philadelphia from 
becoming world-renowned as a city of homes, has it?— A. It is world-renowned 
ft)!* its homes. How much l)etter these places might all be if things are adjusted 
a little more emiitably no one can tell. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How do the farmers view the present tendency of 
combinations, consolidations of interests, commonly called trusts? Have your 
State lecturers brought that prominently before the ^ople of yo«ir State?— A. We 
have not taken that up in our institutes generally. It has arisen. The fact is, in 
our institutes we have been discouraging political discussion, or sectional or scc- 
tarion discussion, holding our people down to the teachings of the principles of 
agriculture, or, rather, leaving these controverted questions, such as tariff, free 
trade, silver, gold, and all that to the regular election periods and to the orators 
who are sent out by different political parties. We have tried to avoid that, 
because we think it rather brings confusion into our work and distracts attention 
from the real object of it, which is to get information upon practical agricul- 
tural subje<;ts. 1 am not authorized to speak for the farmers or Pennsylvania in 
that matter, and I do not know that I could at all voice their sentiments. I think 
they are very much like other people, divided along party lines, and some think 
one way and some think the other, and when they come to line up they line up, 
as a rule, along with their respective parties, so that perhaps there is no universal 
view, or a view that is universal among them. 

Q. Is it to be understood that they regard as partisan politics the subject of 
combinations and trusts?— A. I do not know what they would say if they were to 
answer for themselves. 

Q. We only ask your opinion.— A. I think it is becoming apparent now that it 
is becoming a question of politics and that this is the form in which it will be 
presented in the future. My own feeling is that they are large corporations, and 
the legislation that is needed is just the same legislation that is needed for the 
smaller corporations, and that wre should have power everywhere such as will 
control them and keep them from transgressing the laws of the land and infring- 
ing the rights of the individual. We have them. They have come to stay, and 
we must deal with them. I do not believe it is possible to banish them from the 
country or that it would be wise to do so any more than to banish our corpora- 
tions, of which the.se are only aggregations; but that w^e should pass legislation, 
as I have .said, that will enable the private individual to protect himself in the 
exercise of his rights against the most powerful combination that there is in the 
country and that the force of the State should be back of him to the full extent 
of its powers, to enforce the law.H in his behalf, ju.st the same as it would be back 
of him if an assault were made upon his i)er8on or his property. In such a (lase, 
first of all, the police are authorized to protect him: then the posse comitatus; 
after that the force of the county; then of the SJate; then of the United States, 
if necessary, to protect a citizen. There should be in our legi.slation some method 
that would be inexpensive to the individual and that would protect him against 
the most highly organized and stupendous corporation that the State has created. 
The State is bound to do this, on the principle that it granted the franchises and 
gave these institutions the great powers that they possess and made the individual 
citizen largely defenseless. While he has now the right to go to court we all 
know he has no power to gain redress, unless be has large personal infihence or 
more money than the average indi\idual possesses. 

Q. JBy Representative Gardner.) Would you not put the duty of the countv 
and tne State and the Government to protect the citizen on a broader ground, 
even, than the fact that a corporation had its power granted from the State? For 
instance, if it should be found that a combination could exercise a power equally 
oppressive without being a corporation at all, the obligation of the State to protect 
the individual would lie none the less, would it?— A. I said all ag^egations of 
power, and it would include every great interest that was authorized by the State, 
particularly incorporatt^d companies, because an incorporated comtiany has been 
directly authorized by the State to exercise power, and the State, therefore, is 
under special obligation to protect its citizens from abuses of the power given by 
it directly in the charter of the corporation. 

Q. Is the obligation of the State to protect the individual against unjust poweiV 
anywhere as great as any obligation can be?— A. It is; it is a great obligation. 

Q. As to the matter of ^ing to court against corporations. Is there any suspi- 
cion that you know of in Pennsylvania or elsewhere that the individual is at any 
disadvantage over a corporation before a jury?— A. No, the disadvantage is in his 
not being able to supply counsel and meet the expenses that are necessarily attend- 
ant upon a suit at law against a great corporation. 
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Q. That is, the corporation can afford to cmy on litigation?— A. Yes. I think 
that is the trouble.' The juries, I think, perhaps, are against the corwrations as 
a rule, but that was not the point I was making, but that the individual, by reason 
of his poverty, was unable in many instances to secure proper counsel to protect 
him. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You would not have the State help him to carry on liti- 
gation of a private nature, would you?— A. I would ask the State to protect me 
in case I was assaulted on the street^and that is a private matter— or if a man 
undertook to enter my house, I would feel that I could call upon the State for 
protection without expense to myself. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) That is in the class of things recognized as 
criminal, but I take it Mr. Clarke means civil matters. For instance, you have 
grievances against a corporation for discrimination or some thing that is a mat- 
ter of civil action; you also have a grievance against John Jones, who leases 
your farm and has refused to move at the expiration of the lease, keeping you 
out of your property. You have a civil action in the court. I understood Mr. 
Clarke to be aslring if you would have any discrimination between two such 
cases as to the State’s rights to interfere?— A. In the case in which the State has 
directly given these powers, as I remarked, the State thereby assumes to see that 
that individual does not transgress the powers that it has been given, and is to 
that extent more liable, it seems to me, to protect the helpless against the abuse 
of this power that it has given. 

Q. Has not the State directly given almost all powers, including the right to 
hold title of the farm?- A. Where the franchise is mven, there are specific powers 
granted that sometimes are misused. I am not to be understood as opposing cor- 
porations. I believe in them. I am talking now about the regulation of them 
as against the private individual, particularly since these agipegations of cor- 
porations have come into existence and whose great power is feared by the indi- 
vidual citizen. I think in such cases it is the duty of the State to so protect the 
individual against any possible haim from them that public security will be 
established, and that our business men and others may feel that there is no 
r(5ason for lieing antagonistic to these great organizations, but that they will be 
kept within the limits of that law, just the same as the individual is required to 
stay in the limits of the law that regulates him. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C,, January IS^ 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. J. H. HALE, 

Farmery Fort Valley, Oa., and South OlastoTibury, Conn. 

The commission met at 13.10 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. 

Mr. J. H. Hale was introduced as a witness, and, after Deing duly sworn, tes- 
tified as follows, the topical plan of inquiry upon agriculture being followed: 

S . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-oflSce address, 
your occupation.— A. J. H. Hale. My address, I might say, is Fort Valley, 
Ga., and I also own and operate a farm at South Glastonbury, Conn. My bua- 
ness is that of farming. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in farming?— A. All my life; I was bom 
on a farm, and never followed any other occupation. 

Q. Where did you first follow the vocation of farming?— A. In Connecticut as 
a farm laborer, by the month. 

Q. How long did you follow that occupation in Connecticut?— A. I maintain it 
there now. in connection with my Georgia farm. 

Q. How long has it been since you began farming in Georgia?— A. Ten or 
elevenyears. 

Q. What class of farming?— A. Fruit growing is my principal occupation, 
although I grow the incidental crops to the support of my farm; out fruit grow- 
ing is the main cash income. 

Q. How extensively are you engaged in farming in Georgia?— A. I am culti- 
vating 2,160 acres. 

Q. You necessarily, then, employ a great deal of labor?— A. During the entire 
year we employ about 60 hands regularly; then additional help as occasloQ 
requires— during the busy season on the farm from SOO to 700 people. 

Q. Is ^at labor largely colored?- A. The field work of the year is nearly all 
negro labor. In the i&uit season we employ a little more than half negroesi and 
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nearly one-half are white people, in the gathering and packing— the handling of 
the fruit. 

Q. You may take up the plan of inquiry as you have it there, and answer each 
topic in your own way, and answer it as fully as you desire to.— A. Some of the 
Questions, perhaps, are of very little importance, and, perhaps, you have been 
tnrough them all before; I have tried to meet them as briefly as possible. 

The first question is, “ Increase or decrease of number employed in agricultural 
labor.” I think there is a general increase of agricultural labor in the South. As 
to the conditions of that labor, my observation of 10 year& is^that it is steadily 
improving: that they are knowing how to live a little better, are living a little 
better, and are generally improving in their efficiency and in their manner of 
living. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you refer to men of both races?— A. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the negro labor, as that is what I come most in contact with through- 
out the whole year. The white is the transient labor, which we have only in the 
fruit harvest, and I do not know so much about their home life, but they are 
improving in efficiency; they are more efficient than I supix)sod. 

As to the third question, ‘‘Effect of improved machinery on labor,” there is 
only a moderate amount of improved agricultural machinery used in the South, but 
where there is improved machinery used it is used with the gi'eatest efficiency in 
agriculture, and increases the wages to some extent of those who are able to 
handle the machinery. So the use of improved machinery is increasing the 
efficiency of the laborer and also increasing his wages; but this is only in a mod- 
erate degree, because the machinery is not as freely used as it might be. 

“Causes of irregularity of employment:*’ In the South this is because there is 
too little diversity of agriculture. The one cropping— cuitton, the main staple 
there— makes a short season of a certain number of months when the labor is all 
employed, and the balance- of the season there is v(u*y little for them to do. 
There is the one cause of the irregularity of labor. In certain months in the year 
much of Hie common labor of that section of Georgia where I am has very little 
source of income, very little to live on, if it has not saved it. 

The Question of “ Transient labor in busy seasons:” Of course, my busy season 
might De different from the busy season of the cotton planter. My busy season 
in the fruit har\’est, in June, July, and into August, is rather a dull sea.son with 
many. Cotton has been planted and the crop mostly made, so we find an abun- 
dance of transient labor. Give out the word through the local newspapers, or in 
any way, and they come in far greater numliers than we can use. Ir we want 
500, we can readily get 1,000. We have had no difficulty in getting all the blacks 
we want for the field work and heavy work, and also all the intelligent white 
pwple for picking, handling, and packing the fruit. We have had sometimes as 
high as 260 to 3(K1 intelligent young men and women from the letter class of homes 
of Gleorgia, South Carolina, Alabama, and Florida come to us to pick and handle 
the fruit, because it was a little cleaner, nicer grade of work and it was an oppor- 
tunity to earn a little money— very largely people who had seldom oaraea any 
money before. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Young ladies?— A. Ye.s. They come in numbers; some- 
times a whole family comes ; sometimes 3 or 4 girls and 3 or 4 boys from a neigli- 
borhood co&e there. We furnish hotel accommodations where tney can room oy 
themselves. We board a portion of them, and a portion care for themselves— a 
sort of camping-out picnic for a couple of months. It is a better class «f white 
labor than I would be able to get together in the North, in intelligence and good, 
moral behavior. Some come from the university town of Athens , and other college 
towns. It was a little outing and a chance to earn a little money at the same time. 
I^nsient labor is abundant, with us in the busv season. 

Q. Do they do this gathering by the piece or oy the day ?— A. Our work is all 
by the day. We aim to do it very carefully, and we find we can not hold them up 
to as Mgh a standard of efficiency by piecework. 

Q. Do you make a difference between the women and the men in wages?— A. 
No; one who does the same work gets the same pay. The ladies do nearly all the 
work in the packing house. 

Ofenerally speaking, there is an abundance of labor for everybody that wants it, 
for a short time or longer, without any difficulty. 

The hours of labor are pretty long in the South— too long, I believe. From 8i 
to 9 hours in the shortest days in the year, and from f2 to 14 hours in the longest 
days in the year, but certainly an average of 11 hours a day of field work through- 
out the whole year. '•* 

“ Average number of days employed in the year: ” From 150 to 175 days of the 
ylar is about all the laborer can get on the cotton plantation. It is all-the-year- 
round work on fruit and truck farms, really a 12 months employment, except 
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when they want a little vacation at ChriRtmas; while the cotton hnsiness gives 
only about 150 to 175 days. 

‘ ‘ Tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment; ” There is a general 
tendency among tne ne^oes to wander a little, but di^t back finally to the plan- 
tation and the fann. They really belong more closely to the soil than they do 
anywhere else, and the general tendency is to drift back to agriculture, although 
they go away. But there is only a moderate amount of drifting in the part of 
Georgia where we are— right in the black belt. 

As to “ Wages and method of payment,” in our fruit and truck business, it is a 
weekly payment, in some few instances a monthly payment; but on the cotton 
plantations it is an irregular payment, a payment at almost any time when the 
laborer must have it and the employer can pay it, and a final yearly settlement 
at the end of the year. I do not mow of a cotton planter in the South that pays 
regular weekly wages, and yet I suppose there are some that do so. 

Now, as to the wages of colored laW and white labor — the two have to be sepa- 
rated somewhat. The maximum wages of the colored laborers with us is $1 a 
day, and rather a high wage generally is 75 cents, while the lowest is about 40 
cents, with an average in our section of the State of not quite 60 cents, 1 would 
say. 

Q. (^Mr. Clarke.) That is the wages of men?— A. That is the wages of 
men. The wagt^s of children and women (I am speaking of negroes) will vary 
from 25 cents to 50 cimts, with an average of perhaps 37^ cents. Now, coming to 
the question of white labor. In our experience in the fieldwork in the harvest 
we use mostly white men as superintendents, although we find some of the negroes 
who make emcicnt superintendents. To the whites and negroes who are super- 
intendents, superintending the picking and running it in, we pay $1 a day. In 
the packing houses wo pay on the basis of $1 a day for the standard day's work, 
which is checked. We clieck all the crates and the baskets, and the handling is 
done by the ticket system, and if they fall below the standard they are scaled 
from $l;if they go above the standard they get that much more; solhat prob- 
ably 10 per cent fall below the dollar, both of men and women, and probably 50 

E er cent just about earn the dollar, while the other 40 i^er cent run all the way 
rom $1 up to §2, according to efficiency. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many hours do they work in the day?— A. Day- 
light to dark. 

Q. Sunup to sundown?— A. Practically that. 

Q. Is there any intermission for meals? — A. One hour at noon. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They board themselves?— A. Yes. I o^vn a hotel 
building on the plac;e, where we furnish them good and comfortable rooms and 
beds free oi‘ charge. We run a commissary department or table^ where we give 
them good 8ub.stantial board at what it c<)8t8 us; we call it 10 cento a meal— ^.10 
a week. It actually cost us $2.60 last year; but we give it to them at that. But 
probalily two-thirds prefer to and do board themselves, thinking they can live 
cheaper than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are your overseers usually all whites?— A. My perma- 
nent superintendent and assistants are white. They have under them foremen 
of different gaiigs of workers who are negroes, and very efficient men they are, too. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLure.) What kind of fruit do you raise largely?— A, Most 
largely x)eaches and Japanese plums. I also grow some of the finest varieties of 
Eastern melons, citrons, muskmelons, or cantaloupes, under different terms. 

Q. You spoke of there being- 2 or 3 months in the harvest season?— A. 
That is, the average crop extends over that length of time. By planting the 
earliest and latest varieties of the Japanese plums, which have an extended 
season, we get a harvest season from the last of May to, I think, the 10th of 
August— an 3 or 9 weeks, sometimes 10 weeks, season. 

Q. Are they considered as fine in flavor and as good in quality as the New Jer- 
sey and Delaware peaches?— A. Very much better than any grown anywhere else 
in quality. The season is a little longer and apt to l)e dry. The fruit is a little 
drier than that gi*own at the North, but is richer and sweeter. As you go north 
and reach the northernmost limit of any fnrit, they are more iuicy and thought 
to be, by many, more luscious; but they lack the maturity and rienness that you 
get in the extreme southern limit, where the Persian strain of peach may be 
grown. 

th^ at)out the size?— A. It depends on the system of culture and handling 

Q. Is the same kind of peach about the same size?— A. About the same. It 
dewnds, of course, on the season, but with the same methods of culture there is 
little difference. They get a little higher color on account of the stm. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) What aro your facilities for handling this perishable 
crop?— A. We use refriprato^ cars; we pack them in B-basket crates— a crate 
which holds six 4-quart baskets, similar to tomato crates now in use in Florida. 
They are piled up with an air space between each one, and we put about 500 in a 
refrigerator car. ^ 

Q. Are the cars owned by the railroads?— A. No; they are owned by different 
refrigerator companies, 4nd we contract with the different owners. The South- 
ern Kailway Company does own some cars, but we find we get better service, so 
far as the refrigerator cars are concerned, to contract with the ^yefrigerator-car 
companies. The cars are reicod better. Some of our gi-owers have taken the 
cars of the railroads and attempted to do their own reicing along the line, but 
there is an uncertainty and general dissatisfaction about it. 

Q. Are your rates reasonable?— A. So far as the service given. The Central 
Railroad of Georgia and the Southern Railroad have aimed to give the growers 
most excellent service, and they have given us very fast time, and have had to 
charge a pretty good rate for it. I prefer good service first rather than low rates. 
They have aimed to give ns very good service. The proportion of the Northern 
rates, in proportion to the Southern, is much the heavier. I come in contact in New 
England with the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, and their rates 
are exorbitant as compared with the Southern. They aim to give us an excellent 
service and excellent terms; in fact, I have not a word of criticism as to their 
methods of doing business. As to the real value of the rates, I do not know 
enough about the value of railroad rates to know whether they charge too much 
or too little; but the Southern road gives excelh^nt service mid are willing to 
listen to our grievances. In fact, we have been sort of partners and worked 
together harmoniously. Our interests are mutual. 

Q. Do you know whether you are getting the regular open rates of the railroads 
or a commodity rate?— A. I do not quite understand that term, but we get a 
special pe^h rate, that is made up. It is a special peach rate. We pay .^65 a 
car to Ne^ York. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where is it made up?— A. It is made up by the rail- 
roads previous to the opening of the season; they make it up among themselves. 

Q. And there is no difference from that made-up rate?— A. No; it is all the 
same rate. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) To all fruit growers?— A. The same to all fruit 
growers. The man who ships one carload has the samc‘ rate that I do if I ship 
100 or 200. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you only one line to ship on?— A. We have the 
Southern Railway and the Central of Georgia. We may go out of Fort Valley 
on either road, or we may go to Atlanta over either road, and them we can go to 
New York over the Southern as the quickest service, or we may branch at Macon 
over the Central, and it will take us around to Savannah, which is a longer dis- 
tance, and put us on the Coast Line. They aim to take the fruit over the old 
Geor^ road to Augusta and Florence and there hit the Coast Line. 

Q. But, taking the direct line, there is no competition, practically?— A. There 
is tne competition of the Coast I^ine and the Southern. 

Q, The Squthem is your more direct line? — A. It is the shortest line. The 
Southern and the Coast Line are the only two ways reach New York. Of 
course there is the Seabf^ard Air Line?, which tries" for a little, but at present 
it can not handle it well. It is practically those two roads, and practicatly the 
Southern. I should say the Southern probably brought 80 i)er cent of the Georgia 
pe^hes to the northeastern section or the United States. Here at Washington 
it is all turned over to the Pennsylvauia. 

On the question of labor and prices of lalxir in the South, there is too much 
good and cheap labor in the South for its own good. It results in overplant- 
mg, spreading out too far, to the neglect of thorough a^culture, because labor 
is so cheap that it does not matter much how it does, oecause it does not cost 
much anyway. It is a tenmtation to overplant and skim over a great many 
acres and get poor results. It is also a temptation to neglect xiersonal attention 
by the farmer or planter himself, because if the labor is not intelligently worked 
out or supervised it does not very much matter; it only costs 50 or 60 cents a 
day, and tnere is a temptation to neglect the best methods of modem agriculture; 
and therefore the abundance of cheap lalmr in the Sopth is rather against the 
success of agriculture. If agriculture was not so good a business: if we could not 
get a living so easily, we would make more money out of it. That laay be a 
peculiar statement, but it is warranted by the facts. ^ 

Afi id **ca8h payment, store orders, and payment in kind," there are a great 
many store orders given, because the planter nas not ready money, and be can 
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make a deal with the supply store to supply him and pay at the end of the year. 
Some pay cash and some supplies are furnished 1^ planters. 

The fruit and truck farmers most largely pay cash, because they have cash 
coming in at more varied seasons of the year. Some of them pay partially in sup- 
plies. On my own farm we have always paid cash. For 10 years we have 
paid every Saturday noon in cash. I prefer to pay cash. The workers are better 
satisfied than by any other payment. 

As to the tenant houses and tenant-house allowances, it is the general custom 
of the South to furnish the tenant houses to the laborers; in some instances it is 
furnished entirely free, and in others two days’ work a month pays for it; but 
most of the plantations furnish a small tenant house and about 2 acres of land 
without any charge whatever to the tenants, and that includes fuel. On the 
plantations they nearly all have tenant houses without charge, and from 2 to 3 
acres of land to grow what sweet potatoes and com and other things they need 
for themselves. 

Q. Is Georgia one of the Southern States which legislated on the subject of 
enticing laborers away from their employmentV—A. It does liave such a law. 

Q. It has such a law?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you recall the substance of the law?— A. I can not. I have run up 
against it once or twice. 

Well, can you state the real object of the adoption of the law?— A. I hardly 
think I can. I suppose it really is the out^owth of the somewhat roving tendencies 
of tlie negro, and to rather hold him in place, and, possibly, judiciously used, 
is a good law, but there also is the opportunity of it making some trouble; but I 
do not think it amounts to very much one way or the other. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any knowledge of the traveling black mis- 
sionaries there, who went in and out among their i)eople there and made them 
discontented by these colonization schemes that were started throughout Kansas 
and other places? The men had no particular habitation where they were, but 
were kind of missionaries among their black folk, and held out inducements, in 
other words.— A. Well, what we call walking delegates? 

Q. Of that character. Was the law particularly framed to meet that class of 
people who went in and raised discontent among the working hands?— A. Probably 
so; and if that was true, it was a wise law. I think, possibly, the law is not an 
unjust on(*< in a general way, and did accomplish some good purpose. There was 
that class of tramp negroes who were not industrious themselves, and it was 
easier to live by trying to move others than to do anything themselves. But in a 
general way our labor throughout that section of Geor™ is very content and 
permanent in its home life. They move about from plantation t(^ plantation 
every 2 or 3 years— some of them; but to-day I have men on my place who 
were slaves on the place, living there during Ihe reconstruction troubles, who 
were very much alanned because a stranger came in and bought a faim. They 
thought they would have to move off, and they could not keep their old ways; but 
we let those people raise cotton for a few years, while gradually working them 
up to fruit culture. They have always lived there and will probably die there, 
ri^t»on the plantation where they were born. 

Th(? crop sharing, partnership, tenancy, etc., in the cotton business, which of 
course is tne main busiuess— it furnishes very largely the tenancy and leases of 
crop sharing. In either case there is too little of the owners’ direct manage- 
ment, because with this renting and tenancy there is the tendency I spoke of 
before, of halfway work, neglect tb hx)k after it. The owner is sure of his land 
rent anyway, if any cotton is made, and it is easier for all of us to live easy if we 
can, and let some other fellow do it. 

The question of loans to tenants, and liens on growing crops, etc. The owner 
of land always has a lien on the crop; that is, has a lien on the earnings of 
the tenants; so they work out their reni , while the landlord takes a lien on the 
crop. He is sure of his land rent anyway, and therefore he has not the interest 
to encourage the very best tillage to the very highest pi*oduction, as he is pretty 
sure to get his share of it anyway, and if there is likely to be a failure or that, 
there is then more tendency to stimulate a little better culture, in the crop shar- 
ing, where the landlord furnishes the land and the mule, as against the ne^’s 
labor, and they share the fertilizer expense together. The landlord usually buys 
fertilizer, or gives security for it, and there is a lien on the crop for that aJao; 
and generally the year’s supply of rations for the family. 

Q. Does the owner of the l^nd have a lien on the advances he makes in respect 
to living?— A. He has no Hen at all. He does if he acts as the loaner. Possably 
a local stipre may furnish it, and then take a Hen on the tenant’s half of the crop. 
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(By Mr. C. J. Harris.) How much fertilizer is used to the acre as a general 
thing?— A. Far too little. There is one of the great troubles again of this cheap 
labor-spreading out from as low as 150 to rarely as high as 400 pounds of very low- 
grade fertilizer per acre. If it was fertilizer of the highest grade it might he all 
right, but the very serious hindrance to successful agriculture in the South is the 
use of low-grade fertilizer, and not fully understanding the economic value of using 
the highest gi*ade. The South is overrun with cheap goods of every land , made for 
the Southern trade. If any of you gentlemen know anything about manufactur- 
ing, you know there are certain things of low ciualitv that are made for Southern 
trade. The South has been overrun and robbed ^vith a low grade of products of 
every kind. Manufacturing companies put their goods there— and fertilizer is 
one of the main things at the present time— and all the goods they buy are mostly 
of a low grade, because they have not been educated to buy a higher grade of goods. ' 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say the South has been robbed in that direcnon? — 


Q. Is the South more to blame than those who manufacture for that demand? — 
A. Oh, both are to blame. 

U. It is willing?— A. It is a willing victim, because it is a temporary make- 
shift, and it is the penny to-day. then the dollar to-morrow. The poverty of the 
country has had much to do with it— the lack of ability to buy. The good Book 
tells us that “The destruction of the poor is poverty;” and the poor man has to 
buy cheap goods because it is the best he can do, and to-morrow he wants some 
more. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You do not moan to say it is imposition ?— A. Of 
course, manufacturers are not moral agents and educators, and they give the 
people what they want to buy; but something is needed to stimulate the use of 
better goods down there. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is it your experience that the land is pretty well 
worn out there ?— A. Only just the stirface is scratched off. It has never been 
tilled very thoroughly, and there is yet great fertility in mu(;h of the subsoil. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any subsoiling?— A. It is a very decided 
advantage, but there are so many iieople who have a one-horse plow and a weak 
mule, and the land is just turned over, 2 or 3 inches of the surface, and that 
answers for plowing. Now, the opening up of the soil with modem imple- 
ments, or subsoiling where it is necessary, means the bringing out in abundance 
of the plant food that is lying there and only wants getting out. 

CJ. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Your fertilizer is phosphate?— A. Well, to a mod- 
erate degree. A complete fertilizer contains phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. 

Q. You have your large phosphate beds in the Boutli?— A. Phosphoric acid 
comes from the South Carolina rock x)ho.sphate, and is probably the cheapest 
source of phosphate in tlie South. The nitrogen is supplied from cotton-seed 
meal, but it is a low grade of fertilizer to use, and is only used in a very moderate 
quantity. 

There is a tremendous high price charged for inferior goods ; and there is a very 
high rate of interest that has to be paid. 

Q, Is this fertilizer a part of the goods that are bought and a lien given for 
them?— A. Yes. 

Q. What effect has that had upon both the landlord and tenant of the South- 
store liens?— A. Well, I do not know that the lien itself has any. It is a tempta- 
tion to the man without business experience or business tact. It is tempting him 
to go on and tempt fate for a year, because he can be supplied. The lien itself is 
only to secure a just payment of a debt ; but because the negro himself, or the 
white farmer can get a loan upon his crop, a loan upon cotton, he is tempted to 

E lant more than he otherwise would, and he perhaps is tempted to buy more than 
e ought, that is, more than he has ability to pay. There is temptation in that, 
and yet if many of us could not get credit we could not do much business. 

Q. Whatdoyouknowaboutpercentof profits on the goods?— A. Well, I know 
that there must be a tremendous per cent of profit, and only in a general way ; 
but I should say all the way from 25 to 50 per cent. The prices that I found there 
when I knew the real market value were, I should say, from 25 to 50 per cent ; 
and one great trouble there is that there are too many people trying to get a living 
in small one-horse stores ; in a town where there should not be more than two or 
three general stores there are a dozen. There is not enough business for all at a 
reasonable profit. 

Q. (By Mr, Fabquhab.) In the case where the owner of the l<|pd makes the 
conti^t, furnishes the mule and the fertilizer, or a portion of the fertilizer, for 
the black man, half of that crop instantly becomes mortgaged in the interest of 
the landlord?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Are there many blacks that farm on this crop-sharing system, and who get 
advances on their half of the crop from the stores, who ever get out of debt, or 
will they ever get out of debt as long as they live?— A. Well, many of them do 
have their debts lapse over from year to year; but I think a majority get a clean 
settlement once in two or three years, when they have an exceptionally good crop 
or prices are a little high; consequently excess prices are charged to make up for 
the small amount of sales. 

Q. And then start over again, making new debts?— A. Start over again; yes. 

Q. So they never get out of debt, practically?— A. Practically not. 

Q. That is, those who go in the crop and hen system, and who have also the 
store-lien system?— A. Well, they get out of debt. I think the majority of them 
get out of debt each year, in October, but start in again in January with a new 
■ one. It secmis to be tlie only way they know how to get along at the present time. 
There are others, of cours(‘. who have a moderate hank account and who do busi- 
ness on business principle's. I was told by the pnjsident of a hank in our place a 
few years ago— possibly it was the cashicjr; it was one or the other— that the larg- 
est dep<>sitor in our local bank at Fort Valley was a negi’o farmer; he had the 
largest deposit there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakius. ) What rate of interest is usually paid on loans? — A. 
From 8 to 12 per cent, and sometimes a bonus besides; on a note it is usually 8 to 
12 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the time of the note, usually?— A. It is usually 
from the spring months, when business begins, to October or November, at the 


end of the cotton season. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is money scarce in the South?— A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat i^j the cause? — A. The majority of the bankers there who loan money 
have to get it from the North. There is not enough money in the South to do the 
South's business. 

Q. What is the cause of that, if you know of any cause?— A. Well, I am not a 
financier and do not quite understand that. I do not believe I could answer it 
intelligently or satisfac^torily. 

Q. Does production have anything to do with the scarcity of money?— A. Well, 
they have been producing a crop there of cotton which has only just allowed 
them enough to eat it up every year. That is the trouble. There have not been 
any great accumulations by tne majority. 

Q. ^yMr. Clarke.) Is there not a lack of capital?— A. There is a lack of capi- 
tal. The capital is all tied up in land; it is land capital; it is difficult capital for 
tliem to bon'ow on. 

Q. If there was as much wealth there as in the North, there would be as much 
money?— A. Yes; probably. Their capital is largely real-estate capital, and that 
of course ties it up. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Why is it difficult to borrow on real-estate secur- 
ity?— A. The uncertainty of the income from it; the uncertainty of the landowner 
being able to pay notes when tliey become due; and, in case of foreclosure, the 
difficulty of quickly realizing on the land. More and more money is being offered 
in the South on real-estate s(?curity at continually lowering rates of interest. I 
only speak now from surface indications, as what money I need I always borrow 
at the North; but I can see the general tone is that there is more money being 
offered at the South on real-estate securities at a lowering rate of interest. Money, 
I notice, has recently been offere(\ at our own place at 7 per cent on real estate 
security. 

9 . Do you look for that healthy condition to promise well for the future?— A. 
It is a blessing for some people to be able to borrow money, and it is a terrible 
curse to others. It is a misfortune for some to be able to borrow money, and the 
harder it is to get it, it makes them better off. Of course on broad general prin- 
ciples, the more money there is, and the cheaper the rate, better it is for the 
producers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How frequently in the course of 12 months do you have 
iwe for money in the South in large quantities? Is it simply in the movement of 
the cotton crop?— A. It is in the movement of the cotton crop from September to 
March. 

Q. First of all in your planting season, and then ultimately in your cotton 
gamering?— A. Yes; m the cotton gathering. 

Q. So there are months in the year in the South that any banker might as well 
close up his doors, as there is notning to be done?— A. Well, so far as tnere is anv 
profit in his business; of course he does a little business at all times, but it is mod- 
erate. i;,t is but a few months of the year that there is a movement of money to 
any extent. 
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Q. Would that account for the high rate of interest and small amount of capitid 
you have there as floating capital for loans? For instance, you could utilize it 
nearly the entire 12 months of the year up North, and South only 2 or 3 months. 
Would that naturally bring a higher rate of interest down South?— A. Possibly 
some, but I think the uncertainty of the borrowers to quickly pay is the greatest 
difficulty. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Has land enhanced in value in a large part of the South, 
or has it been settling for (juite a number of years?— A. My own experience as a 
farmer is that land values have been steadily lowering ever^here east of the 
Mississippi for the last 25 years, and I think it is no more in the South than any 
other section of the United States. 

Q. Well, cotton lands suffered very materially after the war, when they had to 
employ labor to cultivate the cotton?— A. First; then somewhat of an increase in 
prices, and then a decrease in the last 4 or 5 years, I think. 

Q. Have not some large plantations which were worth before the war $100 an 
acre or more settled as low as $5 or $6 per acre?— A. I can not think of any 
that were worth as much as $100 an acre that have settled at that rate. There 
are many plantations that were at one time worth $40 or $50 that have settled to 
as low as $5 to $8 per acre, but in our section of Georgia, for the last 10 years, 
there has been a rather steady appreciation in agricultural values— very little, but 
a slight appreciation in the value. 

Q. Is that because of their being adapted to fruit culture, com culture, and 
diversification of crops?— A. 1 think on account of the diversification of crops and 
more largely the development of peach culture. 

Q. Is there a large section of the South or Georgia that is adapted to fruit cul- 
ture?— A. Yes. 

Q. A pretty large section?— A. A pretty large section; yes. A large section of 
Georgia and Nortii Alabama, a section of South Carolina, and also Tennessee, are 
applicable to fruit lands. 

Q. What kind of agriculture are you engaged in in the North here?— A. I am 
prMucing fruits entirely; in Connecticut; plums, i)eaches, and apples. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How large i/j your Connecticut farm?— A. Well, 
the acreage under cultivation is about 300. It is not all one solid block. It is hard 
to find 300 acres of land contiguous that you (ran drive a team over in Connecticut. 
It is rolling land; it is scattered fields, rough and rocky,- and then we have to take 
the elevated lands for our fruits, because the frost will kill the buds in the valley 
in extreme cold weather in the winter; so we have to select extreme elevations. 

Your other questions, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, are (luestions of immigration, of 
which there is very little in the South; practically none. 

As to the twentieth— the colored labor and the extent of it— I should say 00 
per cent of the agricultural labor in the South is negro lal)or; that is, labor that 
can be employed. My experience in handling labor Iwth North and ^)uth is— of 
course in the North we use all nationalities— Yankees, Italians, Irish, Gennans, 
Swedes, Poles, negroes, or anything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Not many negroes?— A. Not many neCToes. Tliey 
came there quite freely after the war, but most all of them drifted back South. 
I count that the negro labor of the South as the best agricultural labor in Amer- 
ica today. I will recommend them way ahead of our New England Yankee. 
The Yankee boys we think are perhaps a little smarter for some expert work, 
but for agriculture throughout the year I think the negro labor of the ^uth, at 
least the section where I am located, the Black Belt, is the best agricultural 
labor in America to-day, and I can accomplish more work for $1 in Georgia than 
I can for $3 in Connecticut, and get the same crop result. I do not know as I can 
wt the same final result, but as far as labor is concerned I can get as good results 
for $1 in Georgia as for $3 in Connecticut. 

Q. Is that bwause they pay so much less wages there?— A. No; in Georgia the 
average on iny farm is about 65 cents as against $1.25 in Connecticut. The extra 
advantage is m the efficiencv and the honesty of purpose and the faithfulness of 
the n^o labor as compania with what we can get in Connecticut. I went South 
with tne idea that the negro was a rather stupid creature and could be used only 
in the grosser lines of work, and I have learned different by using them for a 
number of years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You would not think, 'then, that the best interest 
of the Bouth would be for the negro to be colonized in some other part of the 
country, or in some other country?— A. I do not know what the ^uth could do; 
I do not know how the South could live without negro labor. It is the life of the 
Sbuth; it is the foundation of its nrosperity; and the great future prosperity I see 
in the South, and believe in the &uth, is b^use they have such splendid labor 
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and such good labor. God pity the day when the negro leaves the South, or if 
they have to have labor from foreign countries to take the places of the negro. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they not require more serious direction in the work 
than the white labor in the North?— A. X do not think so. They need a clearer 
explanation at the start, and a more definite order. You can not leave as much 
to their judgment, but you give them a clear explanation of what you want, and 
a direct order to do it, then they will get along, and you do not need to follow 
them any closer than you do the average white man; that is myexwrience. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are they improving in efficiency?— A. Very much 
so, indeed. 

There are one or two points I want to speak about freely. I planted my orchard 
very largely on borrowcjd capital. An orchard will mve no cash returns for 3 or 4 
years after it is planted. I needed an income; I needed money as quick as I could 
get it for the further development of the orchard. I looked about a little to see 
what might be done, and decided to grow some nursery stock, and so I planted 
largely of nursery stoc.ks. planning when they had gi’own the first 6 months and 
were ready for grafting, that I would take some skilled men from the North, for 
about $3 a day , to do the budding and .grafting. When the stocks were apparently 
ready to work upon, niy superintendent and my.self went out to te.st them and 
see if th(‘y were in the right (-.ondition, and we began a little budding. Myself 
and the other gentleman knew the art of budding. We took along a couple of 
boys. 15 or Ki years old. to tie the buds in after us. When we arnved at the 
house for dinner we found business matters calling us to town, and we did not 
come ba(h until in*arly 2 o’clock, and we found those boys experimenting with 
Imdding. They were very much frightened. We examined what they had been 
doing and showed them a little, and they did so well at the first experiment that 
we spent the afternoon in instructing and watching them. The following morn- 
ing we brought out 4 boys to tie for us. To make a long .story short, the negroes 
worked into our budding or grafting so that w-e never had to take any skilled labor 
from the North, and we have Ixjcn growing from one to three million trees a year, 
and they have been pi*opagat(‘d and grown by negi*o labor. The men do all the 
work and they are aided in the {ilunting by the superintendent. They do good 
work. We have men on the place who have put in 2,500 buds a day. Any of you 
gentlemen here who tried to do a little budding yourselves in the early days would 
know that it is pretty good work for the best, the most efficient men in the 
Northern nurseries, to put in 3.000 a day, and they want S3 and $4 for it. 

Q. Arc they hon(‘st and trusty?— A. Yes; I thinfe m. They are like white folks 
in a good many things. A little instance of faithfulness: During the time of the 
Chicago Exposition my superintendent planned to go in September, and I was 
disappointed in going there. Some family sickness prevented my l)eing on the 
place. After a little correspondence, I instnicttkl him to go ahead and put the 
place in charge of one of the negroes in the field work, and told the other one to 
stay about the house, and look after the house and barns, as it was a good modem 
house and things needed looking after. The sutM»rintendent was taken sick in 
Chicago, and it was five weeks before he returned, and he wrote me that he found 
everything in perfect order as to cultivation and care. I wTnt down a week or 
two afterwards, and I was thanking these two men who had charge, and one of 
the old darkies who had been placed in charge of the house, said: “Captain, a 
heap of responsibility on dis old niggah. I knowed the boys on the plantations 
wouldn’t make no trouble, but Tst? jraid some ob do.se town niggahs might make 
some trouble, so soon as I got through work nights, I got de old musket and kept 
u]) around the house till 2 o’clock evry morning; den I went and called Mose to 
feed de mules; and he watched out the rest of the night.” 

I never saw a man in the North who would watch ray property all night ^thout 
special contract and extra wages. And that same man, in common with one 
other man— when the great freeze in Georgia destroyed the life of the fruit trees, 
I knew that my only salvation was to get along with as few men as I could; and 
that old darky came to me with tears in his eyes, and he said: “I know it cos* 
heap money to build ui) an o’chad when dey won't beah foil thr^ o’ foah years, 
and it is goin’ to he a ha’d pull on you. Just what I want to say is dis: We want 
you to cut our wages down one-half, and w’e will work for that till the trees get 
big enough to fruit again.” 

Gentlemen, that brought tears to my eyes; when they said they were willing 
to work on half wages until the orchard began to bear ^ain. There is faithftu- 
ness, and it is no wonder business goes on successfully when we have that kind of 
help, because it is loyalty for a man’s interest that is worth something; and they 
have shown it in various ways. 
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9 . Are they temperate in their habits, as a rule?— A. I think the darkey likes 
whiskey if he can get it; likes it prettv well; but the Georgia law of local option 
of the counties is pretty well enrorcea. I think more than three-fourths or the 
counties of Georgia are prohibition, and the law is pretty thoroughly enforced. 
There is no liauor sold in our county, and really, I am never troubled by it. I am 
seldom troubled by dninkenness. But occasionally, in fruit harvest, outsiders 
we do not know anything about— we get occasionally a blackleg in the crowd, 
and they go to Macon, which is in a “wet” county, and get a jug; and I believe 
there have been two carousals by a few. “ 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you find any trouble in melon patches, about losing 
melons?— A. No. We plant melons enough to feed all; land is cheap; labor is 
cheap; and we simply plant a large field of melons, and then we give notice to 
everybody that they must keep out of the melon patch; and as soon as the mel- 
ons are npe they are usually picked, and every morning we bring a wagon load 
to the house and barn, and extra wagon loads are driven around to the (labins and 
are divided up. We grow them for the purpose of feeding the help on the place. 

Now, the question of pruning. The pruning of trees is scientific, and you can 
not let every man do it. Wo find thenegrot>8 are very adaptable, indeed. For 
mstance, in this gi-eat freeze la.st year my superintendent t(X)k 10 men and 
instnicted them; I took 10 more and worked with them, and in a few hours I got 
them onto the idea of pruning. W e have 360,000 trees; the original 100,000 planted 
10 years ago, the other 160,000 representing an increase of the past 6 years. We 
have done well in our spraying since we have had insects and fungi. We have 
to have some chemical laboratories for making Bordeaux mixture, and various 
^rays -we use. We found no trouble in teaching many of our negroes what to 
do, and how to do it, and when to do it, so that they mix the solution and do the 


spraying. 

Q. There is a possibility then, you think, of them becoming mechanics?— 
A. Yes. We have our own carpenter shop, and a number of our buildings have 
been built by the men on our place. Our own ne^ot's build cabins on the place; 
they built my original packing house, and they did it all, except a white foreman. 
The second paclnng house I built, they built entirely, and they do all the crude 
carpenter work. We have a blacksmith on the place who does good blacksmith 
work. Of course, he does rather course weldiiy^. but he can shoe a horse, if 
neceasary, and keeps all the farm tools and macdiinery in repair. 

O. Is the character of your ground rolling?— A. No; mostly level. 

Q. Does your w'ater all come from springs?— A. Yes, and we have a force 
pump and force it up. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a disposition among the colored people to 
accumulate property ?— A. No. It is the hardest thing in the world for a darkey 
to keep anything. They want to spend it. They are simply children, and they 
will do anything yon tell them to. We could pay them (-)ne-fourth of their wages 
every week and keep the other back, if we de.sired to, without any serious protest 
on their part. We ao urge upon them, and in a measure insist upon their saving 
a portion of their wages throughout the year, and when it comes Christmas time 
they want that surplus, and if we can encour^e them to buy some staple article 
of household furniture or some staple necessity, we do so, and in that way they 
are furnishing their houses a little better each year. 

Q. Do they take good care of your tenant houses?— A. Fairly good; y^. They 
have mostly been unpainted. Two years ago I told them that if they would keep 
them painted we would furnish the material if they would do the work; and it 
was very much to their delight, and they are now keeping them painted, and we 
are furnishing material and the other expenses, and they rather take a pride in 
painting them. 

Q. Do they take good care of your tools?— A. No. They are very careless and 
\nfl leave them anywhere and everywhere, and we have to have very strict dis- 
cipline to make them take care of them. They have a tendency to drop a tool 
anwhere when through with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What kind of houses do you build for a tenant house, 
as a rule?— A. The original plantation houses of the ^uth, I regret to say, were 
mostly 1-room affairs, 30 or 25 feet square, and those were mostly of logs. The 
modem house is a h'ame house, boarded and sheathed, with 8 rooms— a gen- 
eral family room, which is used only to put the family beds in, and then a separ- 
ate bedroom, and a kitchen. The general modem tenant house now, is a 8-room 
house. ^ 

. (f Have you the inside of the places sheathed?— A. They oftentimes do paper 
these, but generally sheathe them; at least mine are sheathed, in all of them. 

Q. I By Mr. Clarke. ) Do they have cellars?— A. No. There are no cellars under 
any of them, and there is scaitely a white man in our county— so far as 1 know 
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[ have the only house in the C50unty that has a cellar under it; but I presume 
there are some others; but the large plantation houses have no cellars under them 
whatever, which is a very great mistake, I believe. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) There is no climatic reason to prevent them from 
having cellar8?--A. Yes; it is a climatic reason; they are not absolutely neces- 
sary; so they do not have them, because they can get along without them. They 
do not know the value of them for cooling and caring for their family provisions 
in the summer, and for making the house warm for winter use. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Independently of the advantages of the cellar there, 
do they not usually utilize the small springs and the springhouses, and also the 
smokehouse?*— A. They do not have enough of them. 

Q. But usually on the large plantations they utilize them?— A. Yes. 

(After a recess from 1 to 2.45 p. m., the hearing of Mr. Hale was resumed, as 
follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When we took a recess we were on the topic of 
colored labor; have you anything further to say on that topic?— A. I think 1 cov- 
ered it pretty well this morning. Tlie point I wanted to t^ to make at that time 
was that in the skilled or semiskilled work of either pruning and propagating or 
gathering of the fruit it requires a higher class of labor than the ordinary work of 
the farm. We found the negro abundantly able to carry his share with any other 
man; perfectly satisfactory. 

Q. Then you may pass to the sufficiency of the public school facilities.— A. The 
public school facilities of our section of Georgia are very good, considering the 
amount of money that they have to put into them; they are very good, indeed, 
and are steadily improving, both for tne whites and blacks. 

I am not sure what the law is as to compulsory school attendance, but there is 
certainly an apparent lack of compulsory attendance on the part of the blacks. 
I am not sure that there is any law that empowers local authorities to force them 
to go to school, as they do in other States, but I judge that not more than 60 per 
cent of th(^ black children of school age do attend school, or if they do it is only a 
very short season of the year. That seems to be the trouble; but there is a larger 
per cent of wiiites that do attend— much larger per cent. 

Q. W’hat is their capability as to learning?— A. I think they are as bright as the 
average of children of any nationality, under the conditions which surround them. 
We find they are quite bright. We have at one time had a private school on the 
place so that tliey might have more schooling; and I occasionally went in there 
and 1 found that they were as bright as the average of school children. Of course 
the facilities are not nearlvas ample as at the North, but I think they are capable 
of a reasonable amount of education. 

Q. Is the course of study adapted to the needs of the people in the country?— 
A. It is a general education, a general education in its simplest form; but to my 
notion the whole need of the South, Ixith black and white, in the common school 
is, of course, the rudimentary education as a foundation and, I believe, some sim- 
ple text-books perhaps not directly pertaining to agriculture but in the line of 
apiculture, because it is the only way that you are going to reach those people 
with a practical education. The only opportunity they are going to have is in 
the common school. It seems to me, whether in connection with the courses at 
reading or how, but in simple language, jierhaps to teach agricultural chemistry, 
as in the general rural-science series which is now being published— King on the 
Soil, Bailey’s Plant Breeding— Roberts on the Fertility of the Soil gives the whole 
foundation of plant life; and Voorhees on Fertilizers, which is in simple lanpi^; 
and one particularly important in the South is on Lepiminous Plants and Nitro- 
gen, by Professor Hildgard, of the University of California; those are simple text- 
books, and yet deeply scientific and so practical that a very simple mind would 
get considerable from them, I do not know just how they would go into the 
courstj of study, but some one of those, or a number of them, ought to go into the 
rural schools of every section of America; and there is more need of it there than 
there is in any other section of the country, and it would be very valuable aid to 
those people. A majority of those people for a good many years are to get their 
living out of the soil; the wealth of the South largely lies in its soil, and that 
wealth will be brought out only by intelligent agriculture. 

S . That applies to white as well as colored?— A. Oh, l am referring both to 
te and black. 

In the way of technical education, in the State of Georgia there are two inuti- 
tuhons of a moderate degree of efficiency, one at Atlanta and another at Savan- 
nah, and I think there is one for girls at Milledgeville. I do not know very much 
8^ut it, but I know there is a Httle opportunity; and the State University of 
Q^gia, which receives the agricultural funds from the GK)vemment under the 
original Morrill Act of 1862 and the supplementary one of 1890, iBaclaeaical ineti- 
668a 26 
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tution, but aims, of course, to do enough of agricultural and mechanical educa- 
tion to be enabled to receive that mone^, and that is about all. That is the trouble 
in a good many States. That money is not applied where it ought to be. It is 
misapplied: but I am not saying any more so in Georgia than in a number of 
other States of this country. Someway or somehow Congress ought to see that 
that money is used as it was intended to be. There are a few agricultural stu- 
dents there at that college and always have been, but agricultural education is 
not magnified as it ought to be. The general line of classical education in the 
South, and technical in a moderate way, is all tending to lead them away from 
agriculture instead of toward it; and the idea has been~not any more there than 
in any other section— that if a boy or a girl could get a little classical education 
they were going to be enabled to get a living in some way without working. 
But I believe if that same idea was applied to the education along agricultural 
lines, that there is a chance also to get a good living as easy as you could get it 
anywhere else, and be a king among men. I believe the best opportunity any- 
where today for education lies along agricultural lines, and I believe a young 
man's chances to-day are better. And if our young men who are in Yale and 
Harvard, or high-class colleges of that kind, would put the same energy, same 
study, and same effort into a scientific agricultural education, and then apply 
that to their business as farmers, their chances of making money and getting 
ahead in the world are greater than they are in the professions. I would like to 
see some means arranged whereby the agricultural funds, so called, from the 
National Government would be applied directly for that purpose. 

Q. Has the agricultural college been successful in’ number of students and 
financial support?— A. Perhaps not. Kansas and Michigan are doing very well; 
perhaps the best in the country. Those are turning out a goo<ily numoer. Michi- 
^n is a marvelous success, and is turning some bnght men out over the country, 
j^nsashas done exceedingly well, and some of the other States. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not the success of the Michigan college due to 
the excellent foundation they originally gave it, being purely agricultural?- A. 
They caught on to the real idea of it at the start. The majority of the States at the 
time the first appropriation was made had not begun to realize that fanning was 
anything more than mining— digging a little something out of the soil. To-day 
we go on the theory that it is a scientific business as much as manufacturing, as 
making and selling goods or hardware, and it needs an educated man to pro^rly 
carry on the business. Michigan was one of the original States that saw the need 
of it; but the other States turned it over to their various classical institutions, 


and, of course, th^ had not a management who took any interest in the agricul- 
tural side of it. They were teaching the classics, and so that hidued out along 


tural side of it. They were teaching the classics, and so that hidped out along 
that line; and people were not led up in the way they should have been. When 
this new fund came along in 1890 those same institutions went out and gobbled it 
up wherever they could. 

Q. Have not you an agricultural society in the State of Georgia?— A. State 
Amcultural Society. 

Q. Why does not that fohter this same idea of making a distinct school and 
utilizing this money under this law for it?— A. The matter has been agitated in 
the State both Iw the leading agriculturalists and W the society, but you know 
the powerful influences that are always at work. The graduates of the Georgia 
University are in the law offices; they are in the newspaper offices; they4iave the 
power to control public opinion, and they do it. And Georgia is no worse in that 
respect than a great many States; not at all. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The complaint is pretty general?— A. The com- 
plaint is pretty general. Of course we have the Macon Institution, which is 
an educational institution also, and it is doing splendid work. I believe myself 
that, as many of the Southern States are comparatively poor and unable to do as 
much as they would like, if this agricultural college fund were used throughout 
the Southern States in a series of agricultural institutes such as are are nrovided 
in some States, it would accomplish a wonderful uplifting. Keep it out of politics; 
put practical and scientific agriculturalists traveling about the State and nolding 
meetings here and there, where you could get a dozen or 25 fanners and boys 


once get a thirst for that knowledge, it would take care of itself. I believe the 
nationid fund could be better uBed^in a great many of these States, Georgia in 
pa^cular, and others the same, by carrying to the people some form of a^cul- 


iral interest in that 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. KkuniB,) Do you know of any successful farmers who are 
gTMuatesof ^cultural colleges?— A. Yes; 1 know of a number in MassachU' 
aetts. Gonnectmut, Michigan, and New York State. 


articular. » 

.BRW. ) Do you know of any successful fanners who are 
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Q. Do you think they succeed as well as those who have not gone to the agri- 
cultural colleges?— A. If they have, in connection with the education, a love of 
;he soil and the business ability that the other man possesses, they far outstrip 
lira. The mere fact that they have an education will not make successful 
larmers if they have not a taste for the business and have not the same business 
ibility that they would have to put into any other business to succeed. 

6. Do you think they are more successful on account of that training?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have they proved it so in actual life?— A. So far as they have had an oppor- 
tunity to prove it, it has followed in proportion as with others in other profesvsions. 
There are many doctors and many lawyers and many managers that make a won- 
ierful failure of their profession; but the education is not at fault; it is the material 
fon have begun on; and if you begin on the wrong material to make an educated 
[‘aimer, you can not make a brilliantly successful man out of one that^ would 
make a failure anyway. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state to the commission, if you will, what 
the opportunity for capita) is to earn something in the South invested in agri- 
[iulture.— A. rthink under intelligent business management that capital has as 
L?ood an oi)portunity in the South as in any section of the United States. I am 
iinder the impression that in many lines it has a better opportunity, on account, 
:)f course, of the cheap labor and the cheai) land and the long season in which 
work may be carried on, Of course there are specialties in different sections of 
the Unibsi States where a man can do better, but on an average investment in 
[igi*iculture, it seems to me to-day that there is a brighter outlook for it in the 
South than anywhere else. 

Q. In the South is it as good as capital invested in banking or manufacturing 
or merchandising?— A. Well, of course I can not speak from actual exi)erience, 
as I have nf)t been in any of those lines of business and am not closely acquainted 
with it. For myself, I should rather take my chances at agriculture, of better 
dividends. I lielievo with the same equipment for agricultural business that a 
man would have to put into manufactuiing or banking— say mental equipment— 
that a farmer has a better (chance on an average. 

Q. (By Mr, C. J. Harris.) Is there any profit in watermelon raising in Gleorgia 
now?— A. No; it has l>een overdone. Occasionally a few will make money, but 
on the wliole there is no profit, or very little. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris^ What have you to say in regard to the taxation of 
agricultural property?— A. The taxation of agricultural property is not excessive 
in the South; it is on a par with real-estate holdings. But in Georgia, and every- 
where else, real estate pays more than its equal share of taxation; but that does 
not apply to agri(;ultural real estate any more than to any other real estate. It 
simply seems to be one of the unfortunate things of taxation that real estate, 
wherever it is, pays the taxes and the other property does not. But I do not 
think agriculture is paying in excess of any other real estate. Taxas are moderate 
tliere. Perhaps if they were more, and used more for the public benefit, it might 
be better. 

On this question of taxation, as to suggestions for modification and unification 
of tax methods, etc., it is a pretty hard proposition. But 1 have always had in 
niind that there should be a uniform law in every State that would require the 
listing of all property that a man owns once a year; a listing of everything he 
owns in the world. You can exempt as much of it as you like, but once a year, 
under a very severe penalty, a man should render an account of all he owns in 
the world. 

Q. Tangible and intangible both?— A. Yes; once a year, and then we will see 
what ^411 escape. But once a year the citizen should go before the prowr 
authority and make oath and put on record all the property he owns in the world. 
Ami I am rather in favor of an income tax. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In the States?— A. In the States. I think that an income 
tax is certainly a just tax, a fair tax to everybody; and I believe in some sort of 
an income tax. I believe myself that a graduated income tax is not unjust, but 
I would have everybody a taxpayer. I think the humblest citizen , the man work- 
mg for the smallest wages, if ne paid a little bit of a tax, would have more inter- 
government and in his State government and be a better citizen 
and look a little sharper after how the money was spent. I would make it very 
light on one with a limited income, but I could like to see that done— a graduated 
mcome tax that should touch everybody, 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you not think that there are a great many persons 
ragaged in business whose incomes it would be impc^ble to tell each year?— A. 
Well, I would not ask a man to swear to an impossibility, but a man om come 
pretty near knowing what his income is from year to year. 
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Q. In the case of great banks and great industries, where persons are running 
rolling mills, for instance— have a large amount of money out— they often lose 
very largely, and in this year it would be a loss to them.— A. Well, if you do not 
have an income, you can not lose what you do not have. 

Q. They have an income, but it is out in paper that is not due. Is that to be 
put in as an income?— A. Well, they would not put it in. If it was uncertain or 
of doubtful value, you would not count it. 

Q. Very frequently it is earned down in the banks as losa.-^. I do not think 
anvbody Would be compelled to pay taxes if they did not have the income. 

Q. There is another cslse, in which persons engaged in the manufacturing busi- 
ness make a very considerable amount of money in one year and yet have a 
very largo debt— carry a very large amount of borrowed money. Does it not affect 
their credit very frequently if they give their income one year and do not give 
any the«iext year? Are not they liable to fail, because creditors will desire to 
colle(^t everything they can?— A. No, I think not; for a man’s credit stands 
largely on his moral character and his uprightness in doing business and whether 
he does his business 8<marely and in a strightforward way. I have found in my 
own experience in a limited way in dealing uith banks and bankers that they 
want to know what you are doing a.s an individual— a clean, straightforward way 
of doing business, whether it is up or down. Now, in Georgia this year the frost 
came along and ^viped everything out. Not a dollar of income in 1899, whereas 
in 1898 there was a large income. 

(^. It was stated as to the income tax, the war tax, that persons would give in 
an income one year, and failing to make any income the next year, would give 
one in to sustain their credit.— A. Well, if they are as shaky as that, let them go 
down; but I do not think any square-toed, upright business men have got into 
difficulty by having the public to know the facts. I think they stood stronger. 
I think to keep it covered up is an injury to the men. I think a straightforward, 
open understanding of things is better for honorable business men. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQrH.\R.) Do you not think that if there was an expos6 of the 
credit of individuals and firm.s demanded by the State, that it would really be 
injurious to the credit of a great many concerns that come to bad debts and bad 
markets and slack times and must go to the banks to tide over, and temporarily 
assume debts that did not belong to the properous years? Would it not be apt to 
shake the credit of T)ersons and films with tut* bankers, and even with the general 
public?— A. It might with a very few, but I do not think enough so as to affect 
the bu.siness interests of the country tat all. 

Q. Do yoti not think that half the business of this country is done on credit?— 
A. Oh, probably more than that. 

Q. But we \vill say safely half.— A. Safely half, and probably more. 

(^. And credit is one of the most touchy things in the commercial world— the 
ea«est thing that can b.* overturned. Would not that be the difficulty in these 
State income taxes? In th<j second place, the weakness very often of individuals 
and firm.s who, without thus liaving to expose that weakness, could swim through 
and ultimately recover in tlui succeeding year or a few years after— would it not 
tide over, as it were, a gf>od many difficulties that every man lias in his business?— 
A. It might tide them over. 

Q. Have there not been times in your own life that yf)u would not care that 
everybody would Iniow?— A. 1 have been in some very tight places. I have l)een 
in the mud a g<X)d many times very deep; but when I was deepest in the mud and 
things were the worst off I always went t<i my bankers and told them the very 
worst of e^rerything, and I found I had no trouble in getting on. 

Q. But if you were in a iK)Hiti(m in the city of Macon with four or five men in 
the same business actively competing ^A. (Interrupting.) I would be will- 

ing to risk it. 

Q. { By Mr. Phillips. ) Is there not another class? Where a company ie engaged 
in business with not a very large capital, as a good many industries of this county 
are, and they give in an income that is a very large income to the capital invested, 
and capitalists see that there is a great profit in this business, and thw put in a 
very much larger capital than the thing demand.s— than the concern does— may 
they not be bankrupted by exposing thmr business to the general public?— A. The 
trusts are doing that now anyway. 

The question of migration— there is very little migration from that section to 
other parts of the country, except some farmers go to the Southwett, where they 
^ think the Imid is more fertile, Texas and Arkansas; butthef are very few m 
number. 

As to the decline in prices of agricultural products, there is a genewd decune, 
but, with the exception of cotton, I question whether the decline is any greater 
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than it ia in mannfactured goods and supplies that a man has to buy; so that 
one offsets the other. I think, with the exception of cotton, that the general 
decline of aapiculturjd prices has been kept pace with by the manufactured 
products ana the general supplies a man has to buy. 

As to the decline of agricultural lands, which we touched upon this morning, 
in our section of Georgia it is slowly increasing in value— very slowly, but surely 
increasing. 

Q. That is, since the great decline it is beginning now to advance?— A. It is 
beginning somewhat to advance. 

Q. From the great decline several years ago?— A. Yes, that general decline; 
and that general decline was both on the Atlantic coast and along the Mississippi 
River. But there is land within 20 miles of Washington which is cheaper than it 
is in the plain of Kansas, and it is actually better for jieople to buy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you account for that?— -A. Well, the 
advertising and the hurrah for the West and all that, and the people diere not 
readily adjusting themselves to the new agricultural conditions. They were 
living on the old-time agriculture of Maryland and Virginia, and the people 
have not, enough of them, readjusted themselves to the new conditions. There 
is wonderfully fine land in this immediate vicinity that is certainly goin^ to be 
worth a great deal, and the land is here, money is here, and the market is here 
for a class of products that the Westerners can not grow. 

As to the decline in the productive condition of the soil, I touched upon that 
this morning. The surface of the soil of the South and of the whole Eastern 
country, the South particularly, has been skinned over and over again, and it is 
a desolate-looking land. Down deep it is rich in the mineral elements that are 
needed for plant production. It is a country where the gra8.ses do not naturally 
gi'ow, and it has been left bare a great deal of the time after the crop has been 
taken off, and the nitrogenous matter and the organic matter has grown out of 
that soil. There is no question about that— -that it is lacking in nitrogenous mat- 
ter. But by deep plowing and starting a new condition of the soil you are going 
to favor it by furnishing everything in the way of potash and phosphoric acid 
that seems to be needed for a j^eat many years, and by growing the green crops 
and leguminous crops that have the ability to gather nitrogen from the air; &\ 
the nitrogen that is needed may be gathered. 

Q, What leguminous crop do you grow in Georgia?— A. The cowpea is the 
best, and the tfapanese soy bean; and there is another, the velvet bean, that is said 
to Ik* the best of all, but I have not tested it. 

Q. Is the reproduction rapid under that treatment?— A. Oh, yes; you can build 
up land wonderfully, to mv notion. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiiiLiPS.) How do you build up the land in that way— by plowing 
it under?— A. By plowing under those green crops and those sorts of plants that 
have tubercles on the roots and have the ability to absorb the nitrogen from the 
air. And when they have got their growth, by plowing them up they have put 
their nitrogen in the soil, which is the most costly element of plant food. The 
potash and the kainite cost 5 cents a i>ound; phosphoric acid costs 7 cents; the 
nitiwen costs from 10 to 20 cents; and yet they need not buy a dollar’s worth of 
it. That most expensive of all elements of the raw material is in the air. In a 
moderate way they do grow these plants there, and they get some seed. They 
rarely plow taom under, and they save some seed to sow next year; and by plow- 
ing under the plants, stubble, and roots, the next year they get some wonderful 
crops. I have seen some cornfields in Georgia which, I am told by old planters, 
by planting the com 6 feet apart and then ripping out the middle and sowing 
peas and letting them grow until the frost killed them in the fall, and then plow- 
ing under, and the following year bedding up over there, and planting a row of 
corn there, and having the cowpeas in the middle where the com row was 
before— that for 50 years there have been corn crops taken off that land without 
the application of any other fertilizer. 

Q. In a moderate way?— A. Chily in a moderate way, yes; but instead of 
planting such a moderate acreage as they did, and leaving the land bear year 
after year, and letting the sun bum the nitrogen out of it— if by deeper plowing 
better tilling they cultivate the land and by using more fertilizers, and have 
the balance growing with a leguminous crop, to buildup the rest of the land, why, 
there are wonderfm possibilities. On account, I say, of the cheap labor it is 
easily done. 

Mr. Parquhar.) Is there any plant food returned at all from the cotton 
plant?— A. No. 

4.1,9* everything out practically?— A. Takes everything out. It ia only 
this type of plants that have the tubercles on the roots. The cowpeas, the 
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vetches, and the soy beans and the clovers are about the only class of plants 
that collect nitrogen from the air. The clovers do not ordinarily grow very well 
in the South. 

S . Ordinarily how long does the pasturage last in the South?~A. What do you 
pasturage? There is not any pasturage; scarcely none at all. We are below 
the limit of the English grasses; none of our best English grasses grow there. In 
our bottom lands in certein places the Bermuda grass grows, but it is killed by 
the first frost in the fall. 

Q. Then there is not much use for dairying down there as ^o the growing of 
CTasses?— A. Not as the the Northern man dairies; but it is good for a class of 
reed. 

Q. What class of feed do you supply in place of our grasses?— A. Com fodder 
and pasturage— the Bermuda grass and the cowpeas, and plants of that kind. 
We make our hay— I will touch that a little later on another lino. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Can you raise any hay there?— A. Oh, yes. 

As to the increase in the acreage under cultivation, I think there is practically 
little advantage in the increased acreage. There is too much under cultivation 
anyway, but there is a change going on from cotton to fruits and vegetables of 
various kinds. There is considerable change in Gkiorgia and the change is all for 
the better, and the more of it that is going on the better. 

Now, (question 34, “Its effect on production, on prices, and on profits.” This 
change increased the value of production from 200 to 1,000 per cent; it imn-eased 
the cost of production also, and so there comes the question of ])rofit8 that the 
chairman was touching on a little while ago. While the profits are all the way 
from nothing up to 10 times the cotton profit in different years, it is uncertain. 
The average is good, but some years it is nothing and other years tht?y are mod- 
erate, and other years they are excessive. It is uncertain, but uses more labor per 
acre and requires more slnMed labor, which makes higher wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You are pretty well .supplied in that cliraaie with rain, 
are you?— A. Yes; the rainifall is somewhat greater than it is here, but it is a little 
precarious. We have some severe droughts. Here is a i^int in the changing from 
cotton to the finer fruits: An acre of melons or fruits gives the railroads 15 times 
the tonnage an acre of cotton does; 15 times the tonnage per acre over cotton to 
the railroads; and while I do not know what cotton freights are, they also give 
the railroads a higher price per ton besides giving them 1 5 times as much freight 

S er acre. We pay them a higher price per ton for the fruit; so it is certainly a 
ecided advantage to the railroads to have a change in the crons. Of course, they 
make various rates on the different fruits. Watermelons they bring at a very low 
rate because they have had to do it or they could not do any business at all. On 
our higher grade fruits, fine fruits, they charge ns a very heavy rate; as I told 
you, a car to New York Citv, and $iM) more to Bo.ston. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) About how many tons do you ship in a car?— A. 
Well, about a 24,000-pound car. 

The question of bonanza farming here— that has not got hold down there to any 
extent, in fact not at all. There are of course some large cotton planters and 
some very large fruit and vegetable farms. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is that proportionate to the rate charged from Califor- 
nia for California fruit?— A. No, we pay far more than California does propor- 
tionately. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Speaking of bonanza fanning, can a man nm several 
farms, or let them out to renters, and make interest on the money invested in those 
farms, do you think?— A. I could not do it myself. If I were to attempt to do it 
I should want to take the management and hire the labor and pay for it, and have 
absolute control, rather than to risk it with renters. I think a man can go South 
with capital, manage it himself and hire his labpr, and can make splenoid divi- 
dends on bis capital. I think there are a number of opportunities in various lines 
which I will sj^ak of in a few moments where I believe a man can make from 10 
to 20 per cent in the South if he manages them himself and if he would apply 
himself closely to details. 

Q. You mean apply the same business methods?— A. The same methods; the 
same brains, that must go into any other business to be successfuL 
“Organization pf the farmers.” There are no permanent organizations of the 
farmers covering the whole State. There are hx;al organizations there. At one 
time the Orange and the Farmers’ Alliance were both there, but both tumbled 
into politics, and thought they were going to benefit agriculture entirely by legis- 
late. They be^n at the wrong end. If they haa made thAn educations 
institutions for Sie fanner and taught them to mind their own business and 
become better business men they would have succeeded better, but where they 
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tumbled into politics as they did, particularly in the South, they all went down. 
I do not believe that either the Alliance or the Grange has a suWdinate organi- 
zation in that State. They have a State agricultural society and a State hor- 
ticultural society. The horticultural soci^ particularly is a live, practical 
institution, with a membership of 200 or 800 in different sections of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) On a no^artisan basis?— A. Certainly. You can 
not do business on a partisan basis. The Grange as an organization is doing 
splendid work in some States where it is working as an educational organization. 
It is doing splendid work in many States of this Union; there is no question 
about it. It IS the best farmers’ organization that there is in America, and it is 
a useful organization and it is doing a great deal of good. But in some States 
where it was thought the only w^ it was going to improve agriculture was to be 
in the statehouse there and the CTapitol here, it did not do the farmers any good 
or lielp them very much; but taking the organization as a whole it is a good thing. 
In Michton, New York, California, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and ml 
the New England Stetes the Grange is doing grand work for agriculture. You 
may help or hinder it in a moderate way, but most of it we make ourselves. I 
do not believe you can ever legislate prosperity into any particular class of indi- 
viduals entirely. 

O. You think the farmer can not help himself by |foing to the comer grocery 
and whittling on a box?— A. Well, he may have a little fun out of it, but I do 
not want to do business that way. 

On the question of organization, I believe there should be organizations of 
farmers for educational purposes and they should be in every community. 

As to cooperation the farmers can cooperate in a moderate degree in produc- 
tion— not very much; but they can in finding markets and distributing their 
crops. There is the most important chance for farmers to cooperate in a business 
way ; in the even distribution of their crops. Cotton, of course, is a little differ- 
ent from some of them, because that finds certain markets an 3 rway; goes through 
certain channels. 

“ Present production in relation to consumption and existing markets.” I do 
not think there is enough study among the a^culturists of the South as to the 
market conditions of America and what they demand in the home markets par- 
ticularly. Now, Georgia is buying hay; Georma is buying com and meat and 
canned goods and dried fruit and so on, and mules— that she profitably can 
produce at home every one of them. I do not know about mules; how she can 
produ(;e them; I cpiestion whether Kentucky and Tennessee can not produce them 
cheaper, because it is a natural grazing country there; but Georgia is buying 
train loads of these things, and she ought to produce herself all the hay she 
wants, all the corn and all the meat and canned goods, dried goods and all 
tliose things. Atlanta. Macon, Savannah, and all the small towns over the State 
are buying baled hay from the North, and I have never known any home-grown 
hay to be sold there. I do not say it has not sold, because I have never watched 
the market, and I have not had to buy it; but I have never known outside hay 
to be b(dow $16 a ton; and corn at about the same price as in the high-pric^ 
northeastern markets where no com is grown. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What do you chiefiy raise for hay?— A. I raise the nat- 
ural crab grass hay, with cowpeas. For instance, I take out a crop of hay and 
leave that land to itself; the next summer it will be bare; nothing green growing 
on th<; land; then plow it in midsummer; midsummer down there is June or the 
Ist of July; and the crab grass will grow up as thick as weeds, and by sowinff 
one-half bushel of cowpeas per acre at time of plowing, I will have a splendid 
crop of hay. 

^ Q. Is that as good as the Northern hay, baled hay?— A. I never have analyzed 
it, but I know that from the way it puts a glossy coat on horses and the way the 
Jersey cow gives down rich milk, it is as gi^ as the timothy and clover hay we 
have at the North. 

Q. Are your cows bothered much with ticks in that climate?— A. No. I only 
keep enough for my family so I can have milk and cream. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the hay as cheap as it is in the North, that we 
teed cattle?— A. Of course, in the Nortn it can be grown cheaper, without the 
emense of delivering it; but down there you must set that down and add it to 
the cost of the hay. 

Q. How deep do you plow?— A. I plow about 8 inches. I do not know of many 
^ n ^ 2®^gkbor8 around there, with a few exceptions, that plow more than 8 oft* 
(By Mr. Clarke.) You plow about as deeply there as they do anywhere in 
the country?— A. Yes. Not all of my land is pfow^ 8 Inches; with some soil it 
IS not well to turn up as much as that; it is a light brown Ipam on the mutaoe 
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and red clay sabsoil. Sometimes it is not well to turn up so much of the subsoil 
at one plowing. It is better to plow a little deeper each year. 

Q. Do yon yon plow yonr orchards?— A. Oh, yes; do not plow" them as deeply, 
bnt the orchards are kept thoronghlycnltivated every year; every inch of the land. 

Q. Thoronghly fertilized?— A. No, only moderately fertilize. I went there 
with the plan of nsing many thonsand tons a year, bnt I found that there is fer- 
tility enough in the land to grow beautiful trees and beautiful fruit if I only 
stirred it up and got it out. 

Q. But such a thing is necessary in that line?— A. In the course of time; but it 
would be unwise, it seems to me, for a business man to buy phosphoric acid and 
potash to put on that land when there is enough in there to last 100 years; so I 
would stir up the land and bring the particles together to get this chemical 
action which comes from those minerals. Have any of you ever been up to Gen- 
eral Bidwell’s place in Chico, up near Sacramento? He was a candidate for Presi- 
dent of tne United States. He is one of the nicest men in America, and he owns 
40,000 acres of land in the Sacramento Valley. He does business on a tremen- 
dous scale, rang plows running by steam and turning over 8 furrows at a time, and* 
when it is done tne wheat is broadcasted and hurriedly harrowed in. And on a 
little comer taken out of this farm there is 500 acres owned by a woman, and this 
land is plowed by a single team of mules and a good stiff plow, and turned over 
well and then it is harrowed well and* cross-plowed, and then she harrows it 
again and smooths it down. For a number of years General Bidwell’s average 
yield of wheat has been 15 bushels to the acre, and Mrs. Jones’s has been 35. 
iTiere is a tremendous les'son to the farmer on the fertility of the soil. She has 
more than doubled its productive capacity by better cultivation, and they have 
not even thought of nominating her for President yet. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Does she use any fertilizer?— A. They do not either 
one of them use any fertilizer; it lies wholly in the deep and more thorough 
stirring of the land over and over again. 

Q. YOU do not think that could be kept up for years without the use of fertili- 
zers?— A. Yes, I do. I believe that a large majority of the land in America to-day 
has mineral elements enough in it to last for centuries, and by supplying nitrogen 
in any way you like, but most cheaply by taking it freely from the air, I believe 
the fertility of much of our so-call^ worn out land in the Atlantic coast States 
can be made to increase; the productive value of our lands may be made to 
increase through intelligent practical amculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would that apply in New England as well?— A. 
That applies in New England. 

<J. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not the character of the crops which have been 
uniformly grown in this section, through Maryland and elsewnere— the cotton and 
tobacco— such that they have exhausted the w)il thoroughly?— A. Well, certain 
crops, of course. Both of those crops would take^a good df?al of potash. 

Q. Continuous cropping has been the custom there; no diversity or variation in 
cropping at all?— A, Rotation of crops will strengthen the land; there is no ques- 
tion about that. I say still I believe I could take any man who wants to go at it 
right, and get good tobacco and cotton continuously out of the same land, and at 
the same time maintain the fertility of the soil. 

Q. You have that in Connecticut?— A. Yes. 

Q. You find that among the Connecticut CTOwers of tobacco?— A. No, not 
maiw; not very many of them. It is easier to buy a little more fertilizer; but in 
the Connecticut Valley, where they have been growing tobacco all my life and 
before, the land is more fertile to-day than it was 80 or 40 years ago. 

Q. By artificial means?— A. By artificial means. I do not want you to think 
that the lands in the Connecticut Valley are going back; they are more fertile than 
ever; and that is done by buying outside fertilizers. The tob^co has not exhausted 


the Connecticut Valley; it is richer than it ever was. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you mean that the soil would be richer by growing 
crop after crop of tobacco every year without fertilizing?— A. No. 

Q. There is no way of keeping it up but bv using the fertilizer?— A. I mean to 
say that it has grown richer there by nsing fertilizers. But here I say we could 
maintain the fertility, and much of the land in Virginia and much in the South 
could be made over and improved from its present condition, by plowing under 
these leguminous crops. 

Q. (By Bfr. Clabke.) Do yon grow any tobacco in Connecticut?— A. I do not; 
I did for a good many years. * 

You are familiar with the tobacco culture?— A. Yes, bom right in it. 

Q. Do you thinli smne of the crops can be substituted for tobacco to adran- 
tage?— A. What do you mean by advantage? 
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Q. Well, would something else pay as well, all thin^ considered?— A. Well, 
hat depends on the man, what his taste is, what his training is. No, I think for 
he average planter of tobacco in the Connecticut Valley, it is probably the best 
;rop he can get; probably the best money crop he can get. He has been educated 
X) grow it, and it is about all he knows; and he can not learn, because it is what 
le has been brought up in. 

Q. Well, all those farmers carry on some diversified agriculture?— A. Very many 
)f them do, and have a cow or two. They have hay enough to feed their own 
inimals. The most prosperous are those who have tobacco in connection with 
iairying and market gardening; but after all, most of the farmers that grow 
tobacco grow that as the one staple crop. 

On the question of overproduction, there is no question. There is an overpro- 
duction of cotton. Possibly there would have been an overproduction of peaches 
if it had not been for the freeze. The high prices tempted too many to go into it, 
tut the freeze balanced up things. There is an underproduction in most every- 
thing else in the South. 

• Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would not the market for jieaches be much greater 
if the freight were cheaper?— A. Probably; and yet freight that would make a 
nice profit to the carrier would not make enough difference in the price to affect 
the consumer s(iarcely one way or the other. I hardly think it would affect the 
consumption at all. What would affect the consumption would be a better and 
a more even distribution. There are markets which are overloaded, like Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and New York, while there are towns of 50,000 inhabitants that 
have not a crate. A better distribution would double the production and con- 
sumption, probably. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there not improvement from year to year in distribu- 
tion?— A. Yes, moderately so. I have had no trouble myself; but there are a 
great many who have. 

The question ot diversification of agriculture— we touched on that. Certainly 
the only hope of agricultural salvation in the South is diversity of agriculture. 
That is the only hope. The things to l)e raised I have touched upon in part; hay 
for sale as a commercial crop in the State, to our own peoxde. I will not talk 
about shipping any out until they have supplied their ovai market. Then com 
and dairy products. There are thousands of dollars worth of dairy products 
brought into the South from the North, which probably can be produced a little 
cheaper at the North; but when you add the freight on them, the producer in the 
Soutn can produce them as cheaply as the man at the North, with the freight 
added. It is done by artificial growth, instead of trusting to native pasturage. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the reason timothy, red top, and such ricn 
grasses do not grow in the South?— A. The reason is that the long, hot summer 
Bea.sons burn them out. I presume the time will come wlien we shall discover 
from some place in the world grasses that are adapted to that climate that will 
CTow naturally all over that land. There is a grass which many of them have 
down there and do not like, because they say when it once gets in your land you 
can not get shut of it. It is Johnson grass, a species of sorghum, but cut early 
in its growth it will make excellent crops of hay, two or three in a year. I wish 
I could give you the name of a gentleman ju.st below Augu.sta, on the Savannah 
River, who is making a splendid living on nothing but hay, Johnson grass, living 
on 100 acres of land and making a splendid living off those tliree crops a year, a 
profit of about $7,000 annually. 

Q. Do(iH not have to replant it?— A. Does not have to replant it and has the best 
home market. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) That is not true the whole year round?— A. Oh, yes, prac- 
tically; but they object to it, because they can not get shut of it. It persists in 
staying in your land, but it also gives you a good bank account. 

. Q* (ByMr.C.J. Harris.) What do you say this grass looks like?— A. The name 
18 Johnson grass. It is a coarse wass. W ell , you know what we call water grass? 

Q. Yes.— A. A coarse grass like that, I think its botanical name is Sorghum 
halepeme. 

Q. Would that grow on upland, or does it require river bottom?— A. It wants 
rather a moderate bottom land, I think. I should say on very dry lands it would 
not succeed. 

Com is grown in moderate quantity but not enough to supply the cities and 
towns and. hardly enough to supply the plantations. Some planters, with the 
low price of cotton, have been raising com to help them out. 

(Hy to. A. L. Harris.) If good cultivation is required in raising com, 
what would be the success?— A. Doubling the crop. I nave produced on an 80 
acre tract 8,800 bushels at one crop. 
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Q. That is not bad.— A. That is about 40 bushels to the acre. I sold it at 70 
cents a bushel to my neighbors who were selling 7 cent cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there silos in the South?— A. Very few silos; they 
win come with dairying. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Evidently you do not raise all the product you con- 
sume in Georgia?— A. No. There is lots brought in; it ought all to be grown 
there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no idea of the amount paid out for 
pr^ucts grown outside?— A. No; but it is enormous. At every little town you 
see railroads unloading the product the whole year through. * , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Cotton pays for it?— A. Cotton pays for it, and yet 
the cotton lands could produce all these supplies, and they could be sold right 
there at home at a high price. 

Q. You have been there 10 years; during the whole time that you have been 
acquainted with Georgia agriculture, has there been any persistent conscientious 
agitation of this diversification of crops, attempting to raise their own truck and 
their own com, and other things that take Georgia money into other States? 
Has there been systematic and intelligent discussion ot these questions among 
farmers, in the Grange, or in the newspapers?— A. Through the State agricul- 
tural societies; and it has been impressed upon the people by the agricultural 
department of the State. They have a commissioner of agriculture, and for 6 or 
8 years that lias been strongly impressed upon the people by the monthly bulletin 
or letter from the department of agriculture, which has been printed by most of 
the newspapers in the State; but it seems to need a practical demonstration to 
carry it nght to the people. It is working. It is being done in sections of the 
State; a steady improvement all the time. No question about that. 

Georgia is a wonderful State for grape growing, but not particularly fine for 
marketing, because, for some reason at present miknown to horticulturists, grapes 
shipped from the South at the time they mature in the summer, after lieing off the 
vine for a day or so, the berries drop from the bunch, and there are no perfect 
bunches of grapes. It seriously interferes with the marketing, but there is cer- 
tainly a fine op^rtunity for growing grapes in the South for wine making. They 
grow grapes of high quality, rich in sugar, and make some of the finest wine made 
anywiiere in America, and if the wine industry is of profit anywhere in America, 
it certainly can be made so there. 

Fine tobacco is another industry. The southern part of the State can grow a 
very fine ^ade of tobacco, and it is Ixiing done in a moderate way, and is an 
industry that can be devehm^ very largely there. 

The production of nuts; We are importing a great many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of nuts from foreign countries. The pecan can be grown to 
advantage in many sections of the State; it is grown in a moderate way, and its 
extended planting is being agitated. I am growing chestnuts down there. I have 
ta^en some of the Japanese chestnuts, by taking our native American chestnuts 
and planting and grafting them. There are Some [showing chestnuts] grown 
Brom the graft, and I have 10 acres of these started, and they are as sweet as our 
native American chestnuts, yet as large as horse chestnuts. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) These are the Japanese chestnuts?— A. Yes; they were 
grown in Georria two years from the graft. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How large do these trees ctow?— A. They do not ctow 
as xall as our American variety here at the North; they are broad and spreading, 
and grow as large as an apple tree ordinarily. I was offered 40 cents a pound for 
these chestnuts in New York at wholesale at the time they were ripe. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many pounds could you grow on an acre of the 
ormnary orchard?— A. I would have to estimate a little. I should judge from 
about 00 to 75 bushels to the acre. Of course that price is a fictitious price at the 
present time— a high price; but they would be wortn on the market ana yOu could 
sell a train load at 10 cents a pound. 

Q. How manv pounds in tne bushel?— A, About 50; $5 a bushel. They have 
never been troubled by the weevil, as are our native American chestnuts, so far. 
They have not been troubled with it, and the scientists are trying to find out why. 
I simp^ speak of that as one of the new industries. People want the product. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They have the same flavor?— A. Oh, yes. There are some 
large varieties grown in France and Spain which are^oody, tasteless, and not 
good at all; thev are used in making soups, stufflni^ turkeys etc.; but these are 
sweet like our little American chestnuts. 

Q. A. L. Habbis.) The possibilities of the South, if employed, would 

be wonaeifQl?*-A* I think so. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do prunes grow there?— A. We can grow the prune 
plum there, but 1 doubt if we can compete with California, because it has such a 
wonderful climate for dnring in the open air. But we are growing Japanese 
plums there with wonderful success, and they are furnishing a very fine product. 
The European plums, which we grow all over the United States, will not thrive in 
the South, but this race of plums from Japan will. They have a thicker skin, and 
they cover a season of three months, and they are better than the European plums 
in many ways. That is a new industry just springing up, and because of their 
tough skins they can be shipped all over the united States while in their green 
state < and they are far preferable to anything that can be produced in California. 

Q. How do they compare with the ordinary plum in fiavor?— A. Much the same, 
with the difference in variety. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Does that thicker skin result in their with- 
standing the attacks of insects?— A. You find the insect stings on them, but 
rarely find a worm inside. I will give tills as a scientific chap made the state- 
ment, who has studied them for the past two years. I find Japanese plums with 
from one to nine marks of the crescent the curculio makes— its sign is a little 
crescent cut in the skin. I have found from one to nine stings on Japanese 
plums, different specimens on the tree, and not a single worm in any of them, 
and have followed it up for a number of years. A Cornell University scientist, 
who studied the thing, claims that the skin is so thick and tough and grows so 
rapidly, it crushes the egg before it hatches. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Will these plums grow in a Northern climate? Can 
you grow them in Connecticut?— A. Oh, yes; all over the United States. It is a 
wonderful new race of fruit which has come to this country and is particularly 
suited to the South. You can grow it as cheaply as apples. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you troubled with black knot in the fruit busi- 
ness?— A. Black knot does not trouble that kind of plums; it troubles all the 
European plums and the English Morello cherries; and some other of that class. 

Another line of industry which will thrive down there on account of cheap 
labor is nursery stock, which is sold, of course, and planted most largely through 
the North, and which is expensive to produce in the North on account of hi^- 
priced labor. Georgia can grow as fine a tree, peach, plum, pear, or apple, in one 
year as the nursery regions of the North can produce in two years. That is a 
decided advantage, and then, of course, being a younger tree, it is more thrifty 
looking, slicker, and more attractive to the customer. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Due to your longer summer?— A. Yes. 

Q. How do they thrive in the North?— A. It does not matter where a tree of a 
known variety is produced as to its harvest. Take the Baldwin apple or the Con- 
cord grape or the Bartlett j>ear— they are adai)ted to a wide region of country, 
and whether propagated in Florida, Virginia, New Jersey, or Canada, it will not 
make any difference in its transplanting into another section of the country. 

Q. How about its ripening its fruit?— A. Now there is not anything in that at 
all, after the first year. 

Q. You say trees grown in the South of a giNren variety thrive equally well in 
almost any part of the country?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does the place where the stock is grown have any infiuence over the period 
at which it riwns its fruit when transplanted to another section of a dinerent 
climate?— A. No; not it it is a standard variety that is known in that country. 
Now I name these varieties, the Baldwin apple, the Concord grape, and the Bart- 
lett pear, which will thrive equally well aD over the United States, no matter 
whore they were bom. If I were taking seedlings I would not dare to take a 
seedling which originated in Georgia and plant it in New Jersey or northern Ver- 
mont with any hope of success, because it is of Southern origin, and properly 
belongs to that climate. 

Now as to this question of bringing from the South to the North or from the 
North to .the South, there has a little error crept in there which people do not 
seem to quite understand. It takes trees a little while to accustom themselves to 
the habits of the country. I may take four peach pits from one common source, 
^d I will plant two in Connecticut and two in (leorfeia. I will come here to 
Washington, just midway, and take the old Crawford peach, get buds from it and 
send tvm to Connecticut and two to Georgia, and propagate four Crawford peaches, 
^wo m Connecticut and two in Georgia. I will grow them there until I year old, 
and then take one from Connecticut to Georgia and one from Geqrgia to Co^^ 
necticut. The first warm day that comes in Georgia— in January or the 1st w" 
February, the tree that was propagated in Connecticut will be^ to grow and 
throw out buds, while the one raised there in Georgia will lay perfectly donnaiit 
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and think to itself if it does not say, “Yon Yankee fool, yon had better keep 
qpiet.” And finally one day the frost will come and get him, and the Georgia 
Cracker will say, “I told you so.” About the middle of February, say, or the fist 
of March, when conditions are ripe, that Gkjorgia baby will begin to grow, and the 
Connecticut baby AviU grow again if not killed outright; and the next year the 
Yankee will not do as before, but will sprout at the same time and do the same 
as the Cracker. 

Q. And rii)en the fniit the same?— A. Yes. On the other h^nd in Connecticut, 
the one raised in Georgia Avill lie donnant until the middle of May, being dis- 
trustful and not thinking that the warm weather lias come to stay, and let the 
Connecticut tree get a start; it will lay back six weeks the first year, but after 
the first year they will both start in April. They have gotten into the habits of 
the country in one year. 

Now take plants which are annual like sweet com: You get your seed from just 
as far north as you can, if you want them to ripen early, and you will get early 
sweet corn, and vegetables of all kinds; on the other hand, if you want them to 
drag along late, get your seed from the South; but after one year they will 
accustom themselves to the habits of the country. 

Q. Would what you have said about the trees be equally true if, instead of 
sending the buds to both places from the latitude of Washington, the tree which 
was transplanted from Georgia to Connecticut had been first budded there from 
the Georgia tree, and the tree that went to Georgia had been first budded in Con- 
necticut?— A. If they were the same varieties they would get into the habits of 
the country after the first year. There are habits of plants all over the country. 

Another T)oint: An apple tree in Virginia will come out in bloom and open up 
slowly, and develop slowly, and finally begin to drop its petals, but it will be a 
week in the process of blooming; the same varietv in New Jersey will be about 
five days; the same variety in Connecticut will oe about four days; the same 
variety up there with Dr. Hoskins in Vermont N\dll be about two days. The 
season is ^ort and they have to hustle. 

On this production of nursery stock, we found one great difficulty down there, 
and that was excessive freight rates on nursery stock to the North. There were 
a numlier of wholesale nurseries started in (Jeorgia on a large scale, but had to 
give it up because the freight rates were excesusive; we could not compete with 
the North on account of the excessive freight rates on nursery stock. It costs 
me at one time 95 cents per hundred to send nursery st(x:k to Virginia froiu 
Georgia, and the same to New Jersey. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Docjs it c<mtain two elements, bulk and weight?— A. 
No, when it is tightly packed. It is bulky but it is also very heavy. There is no 
diflSculty in getting the maximum weight into a car. 

Q. How do you account for the di.scrimination, if it Im* a discrimination?— A. I 
do not think the railroad people, iierhaps. havf ever got it through their heads. 
I think their tariff on nursery stock was made for local business, and they have 
never revi.sed it to through business; they did not seem to see that it was an indus- 
try that could be built up. liecause it was an entirely new business. We have 
been importing from France, during all the history of this country, all our stocks 
which plums and apri(xd8 have l)een grafted on. and we commenced in a small 
way in Georgia to grow plum 8t(x;ks. which we found we could grow there. It 
was a new industry, but there was hardly a profit in it with the low prices until 
the so-called McKinley tariff bill put a charge u|)on stocks coming in from France, 
which made it a nic« industry; but the revision in the Wilson bill knocked that 
out. and it has gone down; but there is a chance to maintain that in this country. 

Q. It was not reincorporated into the Dingley bill?— A. No; I think not; but it 
had died out under the other, and has not got to going again. I know it was 
nicely started under the McKinley tariff. Of course there are the fruits of vari- 
ous rands. Bl^kberries ^ow wonderfully. Then the business of canned fruits, 
evaporated fruits— Georgia can make better and higher quality canned f r^t than 
California ever co^d. 

Q. Do blackberries grow naturally— wild?— A. They grow wild in great abun- 
dance, and cultivated they are superb. 

^^on 40, “Effect of improved agricultural machinery on production and 
price#;” Of course there is no question that whese used it has increased the pro- 
,duction and reduced the cost of prcjduction. and will result in the using of less 
land, more intensive cultivation, and better results. 

£xtensiQiy|Yoreign markets: 1 do not know much about thtt, only, of course, 
cotton is to be an export, and that will take care of itself; but the 

further em|pjffe particularly in the lines of canned and evaporated fruits, and 
the oheHjf ttlKof, tobacco and other things, that will naturally develop them- 
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solves. I can see plai)^y there is plenty of chance in these things on account of 
the low cost of production. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you raise as good tobacco in Georgia as the 
Connecticut leaf tobacco?— A. Probably not for the purpose for which the Con- 
necticut leaf is used, but they can grow a fine-flavored tobacco for the filler. 
The Connecticut leaf is only a wi’apper, and you know some sections of Florida 
and Georgia, by using Cuban seed, are producing the so-called Havana tobacco, 
and while not as good as the Cuban, it is much better than much that is sold 
for that. They make a very fine cigar, indeed, with it as a filler and with the 
Connecticut or Sumatra leaf for a wrapper. 

Q. ^y Mr. Clarke. ) Do you think they can afford to grow it there if tobacco 
from Puerto Rico and Cuba is brought in free of duty?— A. Probably not; but I 
suppose that is another question. It is an agricultural question. As a farmer, it 
seems to me that the opening of all these different countries to free importation 
of their products means a clean cut to the farmers; they may not want it, but 
they will have to take their medicine. Our tobacco farmers are very much stirred 
up about it, and the farmers generally that I talk with say that they are willing 
to stand with the rest of the people but they do not believe in all cutting being 
on the fanners. If we have a tariff for one we should have a tariff for all. We 
are ’willing to stand equally with the rest of Americans. I am frank to say to 
you, as an American farmer, that I believe that in all our tariff laws in the past, 
with the exception of the McKinley tariff, the farmer got the wrong end of it, 
and he did not get a fair show. Regardless of all politics, and as an American 
farmer, I say that he has not had fair representation. It has been given to every- 
body else at the expense of the farmer. Under the McKinley law we had a more 
equal protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You mean they were careful about the manufacturer 
ana the farmer was forgotten?— A. Yes; perhaps it was largely his own fault, in 
that he did not come to the front and look out for his own interests, but he was 
not organized and they did not pull together. We are willing to stand on a fair 
basis with the rest of them. If the rest of them are going to have protection, we 
want it; if yon have free trade for the rest of them, we will have it, too. 

On cost of production: It is rather a difficult question, but my superintendent 
has kept some account of the cost of com production, and we can produce com 
in Georgia at from 20 cents to 25 cents a bushel; he produced it one year at 17 
cents and a fraction. Hay can be produced in my section of the country at from 
$6 to $8 a ton, and it is worth from $15 to .$20 in the home market. Canned and 
evaporated fruits can he produced cheaper than anywhere else in America. 

Dairy products: While it is not a dairy country, lacking the natural grasses, 
yet the dairy products that the State itself needs can bo produced as cheaply as 
they can be brought in, counting cost of production and railroad freights. 

Cost of ])roduction of fruits varies a great deal, from about $1 5 an acre on a large 
scale to from $25 to $J10 on a small scale. Peaches, w^hich I have talked about the 
most, will average about 500 crates to the car; that is, 24-uuart crates holding 6 
4-(piart baskets. It will cost to pick and pack and handle, including package, 
about 30 cents a crate; and the freight of $285 to New York— higher to Boston 
and other New England points, and less to Baltimore, Washin^on, and Chi- 
cago— is about 50 cents per crate; and the cai'tage, commissions and all, make a 
crate cost in our Northern markets all the way from $1 to $1.25, and they sell 
all the way from 50 cents to $3. according as they are put on the market; on 
the whole, a nice business profit if rightly handled. 

Within the past 2 ycai’s we have copiea after that section of Colorado which 
made itself famous by producing cantaloupes— the Rocky Ford district. We 
would only 8(?e them in different sections of the United States while the home 

S roduct was in th(3 market, but they were never transported to any extent any 
istance before Colorado proved that they could grow a fine melon and ship to 
the far East, covering a period of 2 months, August and September. So Georgia 
has atteinpted to follow along that line, and has found that with railroad facili- 
ties, refrigerator car.s, etc., it can produce equally good melons with Colorado and 
get them 2 months earlier. So that is a new industry built up in the last 2 years 
and likely to grow, and very much appreciated by the consumers of the United 
States. 

. Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you know why the cantaloupes are better l&vor^ 
in Canada than in this country?— A. I question whether it is a fact. They ft 
grow in the vicinity of Montreal one special variety of melon that is very well 
grown. There is this to be said: The northernmost limit of States, or 

the American continent, that you can produce anything to iliMlIarits^ the 
vegetable line the finer it is in quality. 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is that so of any of the vegetables, or only 
those that carry a large proportion of sngar?— A. I think it is with any of the vege- 
tables. The northernmost limit that they will grow to full matunty will cause 
them to be very rich apt! luscious. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They claim the Canadian melon is better.— A. They 
grow them very fine there; a few skilled growers do produce some very fine melons 
in the vicinity of Montreal. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) With reference to the melons, yftu spoke of Rocky 
Ford, Colo. Is not the shipment of the melons into the far East made possible by 
some new devices of transportation?— A. The refrigerator car; that is all. 

Q. Is there not still something new for the purpose of shipping these melons?— 
A. Nothing that I know of. 

Q. Have you not known of the cold-air funnel?— A. I know of experimental 
work, but no i)ractical or daily use of these things. They are being experimented 
with, but I think none of them are in regular use. 

9 . You do not know whether the experiment is a success?— A. I do not think 
it is a commercial success yet. They are working along that line, and in a short 
time I believe we are going to do away w’ith the heavy refrigerator car and save 
the hauling of tons or ice. I made an experiment a few years ago with one of 
these cars, but it was poorly handled at this end of the line and proved a failure. 
It was claimed the railroad parties did not handle it properly because they had an 
interest in having the refrigerator lines maintained. 

Another point: These Rocky Ford melons got a fame on the market. Tliey 
simply came from the town of Rocky Ford. It was a melon that had been grown 
in the East, the Nettie Gera, an old variety; but they grew it exceedingly well, and 
it took the name of Rocky Ford on the market. It is a small melon, about tt inches 
longest diameter and 3^ to 4 inches cross diameter; an oblong melon; green flesh. 
There were a good many planted in Florida and Georgia in 1§98, and more in 1899. 
To sail under the other fellow's colors, instead of stamiing up like men and sailing 
under the name of Georgia and Florida melons they printed their labels “ finest 
melons, grown from Rocky Ford seed,” “ Rocky Ford’* in lar^e tj'pe and “seed” 
in very small type, so that it could hardly be seen, and giving the impression 
that they were Rocky Ford cantaloupe melons, and they went on the market under 
the Colorado name. I am no more hone.st than the rest of mankind, Wt I know 
it pays to be honest. So I went to work and grew my cantaloupe melons and 
labeled them “ Fine.st Georgia melons, grown by the same fellow that grows Hale's 
p€^h^,”and stuck the label on the end. It rather made me smile when I sold 
mine in the New York market at $4 per crate of about .W melons, while tlu^ 
so-called Rocky Ford sold at $1.50 and §2. Maybe mine were better, or the peo- 
ple liked the honesty of it. They missed the opinirtunity of sailing under tneir 
own colors and making a profit at the same time. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Suppose you had left off the words “ Hale’s. peaches?”— 
A. I wanted to connect the two. 

Q. Suppose you had left it off ?— A. It might have made a difference, but we had 
no crop or peaches, and I wanted to let them know I was not dead. 1 labeled tlie 
basket and the ends of the crates and the cars. We put this on the crate like 
this [indicating]— “ Hale’s peaches”— below, and when it is melons we put this 
melon label right above it this way [indicating]. Then we put a labal m every 
basket of peaches, so that every consumer will know. I believe it is the bu8ines.s 
of the farmer to apply all lemtimate business methods to his business, and if he 
does not I do not tniiik he has any right to complain that every man’s hand is 
against him pd that there is no chance for the farmer. 

As to the increase or decrease in transportation rates, there is a general im- 
provement in transpcjrtation in the South. The two roads that I have come 
in contact with most, the Central of GhK}rgia and the Southeni, are paying very 
strict business attention to these new industries, and are more than vrillinaf to do 
inything they can within reason to foster them. I do not pretend to ask favors, 
liecause I do not believe in that, but I talk as one business man wotdd with 
mother — ^a partner — and they do everything in their power and give us excellent 
jervice. But when we go North and strike the Pennsylvania, and especially the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, we are crowded excessively on the rate. 
On thecar that costs $265 to briim it the thousafid miles from Fort Valley to 
Npw York, the New York, New Haven and Hartford puts ^ on it ,to lake it to 
Boston over night, and $70 to take it to Hartford, 110 miles. « 

Q. You could not afford to send by boat?— A. No; it would take too long; they 
must go quickly. They give us passenger time, practically; not quite as much 
as that, but they give us 48 to w hours to New York, which is good time and 
good service, and they very rarely drop down on it. 
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The question of good roads, which is certaii^ one of very great importance, 
has not had very much attention paid to it in Gfeorgia, but it is the poverty or 
the country. There is certainly great need of good roads there, as they are great 
civilizers and great aids to the handling of crops. 

Q. Does rock abound?— A. No; there is very little rock of any kind in central 
Georgia, and gravel is not overabundant. It would be very costly making as 
fine roads as they are making m some sections of the United States. 

As to combinations to control prices, there is very little of that, and there is 
very little opportunity for it in agricultural production; it is almost an impossi- 
bility. But there might be, as I have said, in distribution. There is need for it, 
not so much among the larger growers as among the smaller growers. To get 
the best service they must be able to load full cars promptly and ship promptly. 
The small grower is at a disadvantage. Such a combination would bring pressure 
to bear on the railroads, probably. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Have you such combinations in the South?— 
A. They have had a combination of growers in the State of Georgia, where it has 
not accomplished very much. It only takes in a part of the growers. Many of 
them seem to lack the confidence in it, and it has not been of very great assistance 
to the growers, except to bring them together and get them acquainted; and when- 
ever men come together it does them some good. 

Q. Do you happen to know anything of the fruit growers’ associations of New 
Jersey?— A. Not very intimately. I did know of the one you have at Hammonton 
at one time. Farmt^rs, for one reason or another, do not seem to trust themselves 
enough to get together. They have a peach-growers’ organization at Deckertown, 
Sussex County, that has marketed the crop to fairly good advantage. There is a 
general distrust among farmers of one another. Farming is such a good busi- 
ness that every man can live independently of everybody else on a farm; he be- 
comes so independent that he leans over backwards. If farming were not so good 
a business they would have to unite and pull together. 

Q. As a matter of fact the combinations suggested by you were of CTeat benefit 
to the gi’owers in that section of the country. They made railroad rates; they 
ma<le arrangements with commission men; but it has happened in most of the 
cases that the membership were not satisfied with selling to a better advantage, 
but also determined to buy to a better advantage, and the associations have 
therefore been compelled to first go into the fertilizer business, and from that 
they got into general merchandise; and as associations they make money for the 
farmers, but as merchants the associations fail.— A. Every time. That has been 
tlitj history of them the country over. In the first place, they made an attempt to 
help the fanner in the sale of his products, and made a fair success. They then 
attempted to buy his supplies, his fertilizers; have gone into the store business, 
and have l>een miserable failures everywhere. I do not know of one of these 
cooperative organizations that is a success anywhere in America. 

This question No. 46, “ Effect of so-called ‘ grain and cotton gambling’ ’’ — that 
is too deep a (Question for me; only I think, in a general way, it is an injury to 
the producer— the grain and cotton speculations — making fictitious prices and 
prices on things that are not produced. 

On this question of trusts— that is too big for me. I expect you will find it is 
too big for you before you get through with it. It is a great, big question, with 
some good sides to it and some bad ones; and how you are going to handle the 
bad ones without throttling the good*onos I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Soniething like the parable of the tares and the 
wheat?— A. Yes. Possibly general publicity of their acco\mts,of their business, 
might come somewhere near it: but it must be unifonn lemslation. You must 
encourage all the States to have one uniform law. Whether you can do that 
through Congressional legislation I do not know. This thing of removing the 
tariff tax from all who become a monopoly might do some good and some harm; 
while doing some good to one it might do harm to others. I am a believer in 
American citizenship and individumity to that extent that I do not quite fear 
these trusts as permanent institutions for injury. When you take the personal 
element out of business you have taken the life and^ soul out of a great many 
organizations; and I would not wonder if these great big machines went to pieoes 
of their own weight. The life of trade is the in^vidual back of a good many 
small concerns, and you are not going forever to stifie that man. If he is ^ing to 
be a live, living, wording force, he is not going to be satisfied forever to take hie 
dividends out of a trust and lose his identity. Truste are a hindrance to trade, and 
I have a kind of notion they will some of them break their own backs, 1 do nol 
want any stock in any of them; I would rather have it in a good tern, mys^ 
and I would rather loan money on a good American farm than on tnii^rtifioatea 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do not believe they can gain any permanent 
monopoly?~“A. No; I do not think so. I 8omehf)w have a notion that there is 
somebody in America smart enough to do business in spite of them. Every 
remedy tnat seems good also cuts the other way. 

On question 49, pure-food laws, etc., you want either national legislation or 
uniform State legislation. 

On question 50, in relation to preventing the spreading of diseases among 
domestic animals, etc.— it is a very important question at the present time. The 
different States have been legislating about the San Jose sqale, which the ento- 
mologists have got up an unnecessary scare about. It is a dangerous pest, but 
no more dangerous, to my mind, than some others we have had in the country. 
The different States have enacted various laws which are a very great hindrance 
to the trade of the nurseryman and a disadvantage to the small planter generally. 
There is before Congress now a bill, introduced, I think, by Representative Wads- 
worth, of New York, which puts that matter entirely in charge of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and requires an inspection of all stock coming from foreign coun- 
tries and the certificate of that Department. It also req^uires the inspection of all 
the nurseries in this country and the issuing of a certificate by him which will 
allow them to go into all the States. There should be a law of that kind. It 
seems nec-essary to have some regulation, because I do not think it is possible to 
compel uniform State legislation, and the present legislation in some of the 
States is a very serious hamper to agricultural industry. Tlie law now before 
Congress is generally praised by the more intelligent horticulturists. The 
entomologists, some of them, would want it more strict, but it is a simple law, 
and would be quite inexpensive and probably serve the purpose. The main pur- 
pose of that is education more than anything else. 

Q. About the education of the ne^o race in the South: it was testified to 
before us a few days ago by a very intelligent gentleman, who has had great 
opportunities for studying the subject, that in his opinion one-third of the 
negroes in the South have deteriorated since the civil war, one-third have 
remained stationary, and one-third have been improved. In your opinion, is that 
a correct diagnosis of the existing condition?— A. Well, I have known so much 
less of the South than probably this man has that I would not be qualified to 
make the statement. It is only within 20 years that I have known ver^ 
much of these conditions, and only within 10 jrears that I have been doihg busi- 
ness there and have come closelv to* understand it. I think around the largo cities 
and towns perhaps the negro has deteriorated; he has come too clo.se in contact 
with white folks, and if he has leamed anything bad he has learned a good 
deal of it from bad w’hites. I can see, in 10 years of agricultural work in my sec- 
tion of Georgia, a very marked improviunent in the negro— in his intelligence, in 
his general appearance, and in his efficiency in that section of Georgia— and we 
are right in tne Black Belt, among the plantation darkies. Of course we are does 
to a little town of 2,500 inhabitants; but I cap see a general improvement there. 
The old-time darky shows more politeness than the youngfu* ones do. The old- 
time darky is very courteous to everybody; the present-day young darky is a good 
deal like us white folks. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillu’S. ) Is that not partially to bo accounted for in that section 
by the conditions of agricultural work?— A. Possibly so. Of course where there 
is new life and new ideas they are bound to absorb some of it. 

Q. Are there c^uite a number from the North engaged in your Imsiness?- A. 
Jome. The orimnal plantations, however, were develoi)ed by native men there, 
md one of the largest places there is owned and managed by a native man. The 
najority of the orchards are owned by the natives there. There are a number of 
S'orthem people there — quite a number from Ohio— but these are mostly stock 
companies owned by a large number of people in Ohio, who come down there for 
\ sort of picnic in the winter, and another picnic in the harvest season. 

Q. Do you think they are improving in the cotton belt as rapidly as they are 
where they have diversified interests?— A. The negro is as simple almost as a 
child in his habits, and under the old plantation conditions he was closely under 
the care of his master and his family. He took care of them much in a ^neral 
way as he did his own children, looked after them in their little ways, their sick- 
ness; cai*ed for them; now, being turned loose by himself, he probably lacks some 
of the training, some of the care which was good for him in the old-time days, 
and, which he is lacking now, and which has helped deteriorate him to some 
extent. 

* Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Here is a picture which compels md'to ask a question: 
(Referring to picture described below.) What proportion of your labor is white, 
and what olacK?— A. ^roughout the whole year, in the tillage of the plantation, 
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it is black; throughout the 2 or 8 months of harvest season it is two-thirds black 
and one-third white. That picture which you have of the interior of the nacMng 
shed shows 260 white young men and women from the best families of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. 

Q. That is native labor?— A. Native white labor; some of them came from the 
State University; some of them from schools— school-teachers; others from the 
smaller white schools and colleges of the State; but they are mostly a high class 
of well-bred Southern people. 

Q. I should judge, if one could judge by this picture, that they are a very intel- 
ligent class of labor?— A. They are more intelligent laborers than we get at the 
North to do the same work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I think vou said that 90 per cent of the blacks there 
were engaged in agriculture?- A. Oh, no; I did not intend to. I thought I said 
that 00 per cent of the agricultural laborers were black. 

Q. Do the white men of the South own small farms and go into agriculture as 
readily as the black man does?— A. Yes. 

6. More than half are black men?— A. I think about two-thirds, 

Q. With one-third white, what are the occupations the remaining two-thirds 
get a living by ?— A. Well, many of them get a living by small farming, but I did 
not include them as farmers ; they are working for tnemselves. There are many 
small farmers working for themselves— working daily on their own lands in com- 
petition with this cheaper negro labor. Of course there are a great many others 
in mercantile business, in all professions, and all branches of work. 

Q. Considering the cheapness of labor there— and the cheapness of it is the 
competitive element, of course, against this small farmer— are those whites able 
to support themselves in decency ? Are they out of debt ?— A. No, sir ; the white 
man with a very small capital in the South, in agriculture, is seriously at a disad- 
vantage. I have had this question come to me from white men all over the 
United States, in letters, from the West, about moving South— men who say they 
can scrape together $500 or $1,000, and would like to go down there and do farm- 
ing— and they ask me what opportunity there is for their working out and earning 
some money when not engaged in their own work. I tell them that their oppor- 
tunity is very limited, because they must put themselves in competition with 50 
or 60 cent negro labor, which will work 12 or 14 hours a day. 

Q. So the outlook really for the Southern white is not as good as it is for the 
black?— A, For the Southern white, of moderate intelligence and moderate capi- 
tal, the poor white has not any better chance than the black man that I can see, 
and x)erhaps not as good. 

Q. In amcultural labor do they work together— the whites and blacks?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any class prejudice apparent?— A. Very little. Occasionally you 
will find it, but very little. Of course they do not come in contact very much on 
the same lines of work, but there is no general objection. 

Q. Is it the tendency of the whites to go to the villages and smaller towns more 
than the black race?— A. No; I do not think any more so, because he can go to 
the town or village and starve, and he can stay on the farm and live. 

Q. In the ordinary mechanical occupations down there— for instance, in the 
small carpenter work, and everything of that kind, in your smaller towns— does 
the white predominate?— A. No*; I think the negro rather predominates in the 
small towns in that class of work; in bricklaying, carpentering, and blacksmithing. 

Q. Do these blacks acquire any land at all, after they get through with this 
store liens and crop liens?— A. Yes. They are steadily getting small holdings, 
and building small houses of their own; but some of them work to save, acquire 
property, and some of them lose it after they get along a little while; but still 
there is a general gathering in of homes. 

Q. Now, have you ever come in contact with any of these colored people that 
were educated in Hampton and Tuskegee? — A. Yes; we have had a number. 

Q. What was your experience with them?— A. Well, it has been simply that 
they are satisfactory, and in some instances disappointing; but upon the whole 
toy have been intelligent fellows, and I have had a number, especially from 
Tuskegee, of very bright young men, and they were there for knowledge. They 
came as tramp laborers, looking for a job. ana we employed them, and in a Uttle 
while we found theminquiringmto this, tnat, and toother, and afddng questions; 
and we found that they came there to get a practical knowledge of a well-man* 
aged fruit farm; they were there for the schooling itself rather thanfor the wages 
earned. I think Booker Washington is doing wonderful work in the^ South. 

Q. You think it is worthy of encouragement, do you? — A. I think it is worthy 
of every encouragement toy can have; out I believe Booker Washington is doing 
^^rjjiore good than to Hampton school is. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., February 14 , 1900, 

TESTIMOmr OF ME. VICTOR I. SPEAR, 

Faruur, Randolph, Vt. 

The commission met at 11 a. m. , Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Victor 
I. Spear, farmer, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
fpllows, the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii’S.) What is your name, and where is your residence? —A. 
Victor L Spear, Randolidi, Vt. 

Q. What is your occupation?— -A. Farmer. 

Q. Have you occupied any offi(;ial position in regard to the agricultural industry, 
and if so, what?--A. During 8 years I have been a member of the board of agri- 
culture, and 6 years was secretary and statistical secretary of the board. 

Q. What is vour position now?— A. No official position at the present time. 

Q. We would be pleased to have you state any infonnation you hav(* in your 
own way.— A. There has been a gradual falling off in the number of pt^rsons 
employed on farms in Vermont during the past 50 years. The conditions of those 
now so employed are very much improved over former conditions; the day's labor 
buys more of the necessities of life than in former years. The effect of tne intro- 
duction of machinery has been to requii-e less men. It is not certain whether it 
has had any marked effect on the quality of this help. In the matter of quality, 
I mean intelligence and capability of the men employed. I do not think that 
average farm help to-day is more intelligent and more cai)able than they were in 
former years. 

Q. (By Mr. CuiRKE.) Do the .sons of farmers hire out to their neighbors to the 
same extent that they did 40 or 50 years ago?— A. I am inclined to think not. 

Q. But they do it considerably now, I suppose?— A. Considerably, a good deal 
now; but as far back as I can recall, I would say there is less of that cla.ss of 
labor than there was liO or 35 years aj^o. 

Q. Is there any more employment of Canadian French, who come in for the hay- 
ing and harve.sting .season, than there was 35 or 40 years ago?— A. I do not think 
there is. The help that lias come in for spwiaj .seasons of late years has been 
more Norwegian help and Polanders, and that class, than Canadians. 

Q. They come to reside, do they not, as a general thing?— A. Generally. They 
stay through the year, and in quite a good many cases they become landholders 
and make permanent homes. 

The employment of labor on Vermont farms is quite constant. There is but 
little transient labor employed. The hours of labor on the farm average about 
10; on dairy farms, where there are many chores to do. it would probably average 
12 hours. Farm labor avnrages about 10 months emphAment per year; that is. a 
iwrtion of it will l>e employed through the year.'and the oalance for 7 or 8 months, 
making, in my estimate, an average of about 10 months. 

There i.s no marked tcmdency at the present time to seek emplo)rment in voca- 
tions other than agriculture. I mean by that that the great dnft of people from 
the State and from the fann that has characterized the Eastern States, and Ver- 
mont with them, in the past, has largely passed away. I think the reason for 
that is that the opportunities in other lines of indiLstry are not as gre^t as they 
were 30 or 40 years ago, and that the condition of things is quite well established 
in Vermont at the present time. 

O. There is more tendency then for the young men who are reared on farms to 
follow farming as an occupation?— A. Yes. 

Q. And to stay on the home farm or in the neigborhoo<l than to go West?— A. 
I think there i.s a very decided impr</vement or change in that direction in the 
past 10 years. 

Q. Do you not think that has been helped also by the very general introduction 
of agricultural machinery ?— A . Yes ; f arming has bworae less drudgery and more of 
a business in consequence of improved machinery and improv^ methods, and 
there is a better understanding of what is necessary. 

Q. Do you not think it will be further encouraged by the building of better 
roa^, so as to make social opportunities on farms and also the business oppor- 
tunities better than they are now?— A. Without kny doubt, and I expect the 
building of our countiy roads and of electric roads through Vermont is going to 
be an important consideration in the next 20 years. That does aisray with much 
of the isolation of farm life. 

^ In the matter of wages, there is no pay day agreed upon or practiced with farm 
help. Those employed usually contract for a specific time. They are paid money 
as it is needed, and the final settlement is made at the expiration of the contract. 
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The maximum price paid is about $276 per year, with board and washing and 
room, and their living really. From this amount it falls to a very small sum, 
according to the ability of the laborer, some not being able to earn much besides 
their board and care, but I should say for fairly competent labor that $150 would 
be a minimum price. 

Q. Is this compensation almost always made in money?— A. Yes. 

Q. There is no store-order system or anything of that kind prevalent on Ver- 
mont farms, is there?— A. Not to any extent. Labor is usually paid for in cash. 
Considerable work is exchanged by farmers during the busy season, during the 
sejison of corn harvesting. The filling of silos is usually done by exchange of 
help very largely through a neighborhood. Except at these times the matter of 
exchange of work is not very important. 

There are but few farmers that provide tenant houses. On such as are supplied 
the rent is usually reckoned cash rent of $2 to $4 a month. 

There is considerable renting of farms on shares, but the practice of renting 
for the fixed rental is on the increase. There is no regulation in regard to loans 
to tenants. Usually the tenant and the landlord are quite independent of each 
other. 

Q. When farms are rented on shares about what are the usual terms?— A. The 
usual requirement in share renting is for the tenant to supply the labor necessary to 
conduct the business. The farmer supplies the farm and stock, and the tools and 
machinery, and outside expenses, like grain bills and necessary repairs, are shared 
equally between the tenant and the lanfiord; and then the income from the farm is 
divided ecpially. 

Q. How about fertilizers and seeds?— A. Those are shared equally between the 
tenant and landlord. 

The imniigi’ants coming to Vermont as farm laborers are principally Cana- 
dians and Norwegians. 

Q. (By Representative Ot.ten.) Where do these Norwegians come from? Are 
they from abroad or some locality in this country?— A. They usually come from 
Sweden and Norway direct. They are secured through the immigration bureau 
at Boston or New York, or some port where they have their agents. A farmer 
sends there and orders his help, and they are shipped to him. 

Q. Are any of them locating there permanently?— A. Yes. Itisnotiincommon 
for these irten to work several years for a farmer, commencing at a low price, as 
they are strange to our language, to our customs, and are not very valuable the 
first year, and continuing in this service until they command better wages, and 
then, by becoming land owners, they settle there as permanent residents, 

Q. They make good help, do they?— A. Very good lielp, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Good citizens?— A. Good citizens. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) How long is it since the Norwegian immigrants came 
into Vermont?— A. Well, I should say about 10 years since they commenced to 
come that way. There has been more of it in the past 4 or 5 years. 

Q, Do they c.ome in suflicient numbers to colonize, in a measure, or are they 
isolatod?— A. They are isolated. They come there now altogether through the 
application of fanners to these agences for farm help in the spring time, and 
they will come several in a town, usually. Farmers will get together, perhaps a 
half dozen neighbors, or three or h)ur, and correspond with the agency and get 
these men sent to them; but there is no colonization, no disposition among these 
men to colonize, so far as I have noticed. 

Q. What proiiortion of those imftiigrants have families?— A. Not very many. 
They are mostly young men when they come here, and some of them have fami- 
lies that follow later. 

Q. How are they divided as to sex?— A. Well, in Vermont, more men than 
women come. 

Q. But there are quite a number of domestics in the Scandinavians?— A. Yes. 
They are getting Scandinavian help in the house more than formerly. They are 
pretty well liked as help. 

Q. 1)0 they show any desire to migrate farther West where Norwegian and 
Scandinavian colonies are, or are they satisfied with the conditions where they 
are?— A. Usually they have been pretty well satisfied with the conditions as they 
found them. Occasionally they will move off, but they have been pretty steady 
help, so far as I have noticed. 

9 . What advantages are held out to these people to acquire land ; that is, the 
nnces of land, or rentals?— A. The price of farm lands in Vermont in many 
l(^hties is very low, and these people are not particular about their social 
advantages and the other considerations that would influence the Vermonter— 
the American— and they sacrifice those and take some of the remote farms 
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are severe miles, perhaps, from school or post-office or railroad, and those farms 
are obtained for a very small price. 

Q. Have you any means of mowing whether the conditions %nd advantages in 
Vermont are about equal to those in the West, say in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and elsewhere?— A. I am inclined to think that they are better. 

Q. In the Eastern States?— A. Yes. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clarke.) Particularly in Vermont, which is more fertile than 
some other States?— A. This does not, perhaps, apply to Vermont particularly, 
but I would say that from a recent trip through the West, with an eye open to 
this condition of things and the prices of land in that section, I am fully satisfied 
that there is no farm land as productive and cheap as the lands that can be 
bought in the East, and particularly in Vermont. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) You speak of young men coming chiefly as farm help. 
Now, do these young men marry American girls, or those of their own nation- 
ality, as a rule ?— A. I do not know as I could nve the rule. I have seen it both 
ways, and for the State 1 should not know where to put it. 1 am inclined to 
think that more of them marry their own nationality. 

Q. Then you have spoken or the Polanders. Now, would you care to make a 
comparison between the nationalities as to efficiency in the help on the farm?— A. 
My judgment is that the Swedes and Norwegians, as a class, are the best help 
that we have to-day. Polanders have been very satisfactory, t(X) ; and in the 
past 3 or 4 years tney have been on the increase, but they are not quite as 
desirable a class of people as the Norwegians and Swedes. 

Q. fBy Mr. Clarke.) Do you know about the relative proportions of the for- 
ei^ element and the native element in Vermont at the present time, in farm dis- 
tricts?— A. I think the native help is several times more than foreign help. I 
should not know just where to place the projiortion. 

In regard to illiteracy of these immigrants: Quito a good many of them are 
unable to read and write; a good many more than there would be of our native 
people. 

(^{By Mr. Phillips.) That is, to read and write their own language?— 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many Poles do you have there in your section as 
farmers, or on farm lands?— A, Well, I can not tell for the State how many there 
are, but I know they bring in quite a good many invoices of them every spring. 
I find them scattered around. 

Q. Are they usually of the farm lalwring class of Europe, those Poles, or just 
simply lalxtrers that adopt farming?— A. 1 have an idea they are from the farms 
in their own country. 

There is no marked tendency to colonize, to preserve foreign customs, with our 
farm laborers, and I am unable to note any marked influence on our a^culture 
by reason of this immigration. 

There is no colored labor of any importance. , 

The school age of children is from 5 to lb years. 

The present system of education provides for the education of all children, and 
it is fairly sufficient for the people. They ought to have it a good deal better, and 
hope it will be, but every pupil in the State is provided for at public expense if 
th^ can reach our schools. 

Tne curriculum of our public schools is not arranged with any particular 
reference to agriculture, or to any other branch of business. Our technScal ap;ri- 
cultimil education is supplied at our agricultural college and ei^riment station. 
That is all of the a^cultural education that we have provided for. 

Q. How thorouen is that education at your agricultural college and e^riment 
station?— A. Well, it is a very thorough course, and they have a special course 
that has been in operation for the last 4 or 5 years, known as a dairy school, that 
runs 1 month or 6 weeks each winter, and gives special instruction in the matter 
of dairy work, handling of milk, makinj^ butter, and testing of milk. It has been 
technicid education in the line of daimn|?. Their amcultural college proper is 
slowly gaining in students and in eff^tiveness, ana, I think, in popular favor, 
and is regarded with good favor, I think, by the people of the State as a rule 
to-day. 

Q. Have you any farmers* institutes in Vermont?— A. Tes; we have a good 
system of farmers^ institutes, covering 8 months of each wint^. From 80 to 40 
farmers’ meetings are held in different localities and special instruction is given 
in various lines. - , 

Q.f Has your State board of agriculture any officiid contract witff these farmers 
institutes, or with the agricultural college?— A. No contract with the agrlcultnrw 
collect, but the board of agriculture has full control of the institute work* It is 
^ numaged under their direction. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there a State gi'ange in Vermont, or local granges?— 

Q. Do they discuss a^cultural topics, practical a^culture, considerably?— A. 
Veil, to some extent. The grange, so far as I know it, and 1 am a member of the 
»rder, is more of a social business organization than it is strictly educational. 
The farmers’ institutes are held very largely under the auspices of the grange, 
[hey help to get out items of interest to tne farmers. 

O. Is there a Vermont Dairymen’s Association?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that holds meetings?— A. Once a year it has an annual meeting, about a 
\ days’ session. It has a very large exhibit of dairy products, and has as good 
;alent as can be secured anywhere for instruction in dairy matters. 

Q. Is there a Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders* Association?— A. There is. 

Q. And they ^ve special attention to all points of interest and instruction con- 
jemin^ that industry?— A. Yes; nearly every branch of industry has its organi- 
sation in Vemiont. 

Q. Is there a Horse Breeders’ Association?— A. There is— Bee Keepers’ Associ- 
ation; Poultryinen’s Association; Maple Sugar Association. 

Q. Members of those associations usually study the subjects profoundly, do they 
not, and expound their views at their meetings?— A. Yes; and they ordinarily 
bring together findings of the particular class of work that they are engaged in 
and get the best talent that is to be secured for instruction; and we have, in addi- 
tion to that, in agricultural lines, a system of State fairs that covers the State— 
[)robably 15 or 20, 1 do not remember the exact number— and a State fair; and 
most of the (iounties and localities have their fairs. 

Q. Is scientific agriculture studied in these associations a good deal— the mat- 
ter of the particular selection of breeds and of food crops, forage crops, and fer- 
tilizers, chemical analyses, and all that?— A. Perhaps it would not cover all of 
that. Each association studies with great care the questions that concern their 
particular line of business. The horse breeders, for example, would make a very 
thorough investigation and study of the matter of breeding horses and their 
care. The same would apply to the dairymen, and they would not only take the 
dairy but would take the product of the dairy; and these organizations may all 
be considered as lines of specialty in the work that they have taken up. 

Q. Are you at present manager of the Vermont Maple Sugar Association?— A. 
I am. 

9 . Give us a little description of that industry, the extent of it, and the season 
of it, and markets for the products.— A. The maple-sugar industry of Vermont is 
of considerable proportions. Out of 50,000.000 pounds that is produced in the 
United States, our census reports 16,000,000 to Vermont. It is an industry that 
means an income to the Vermont farmers of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year, 
according to the year. 

Maple sugar is produced, as I suppose all here know, from the sap of the maple 
tree, and in the months of March ana April the peculiar conditions of the Vermont 
climate make it possible to get a very fine product of maple sugar through the 
time of making it. The nights are cold and days are crisp, and this peculiar 
weather is a necessity to fine goods. The raaple-su^r industry has undergone 
great changes in the past 40 or 50 years, and to-day it is made with as much exact- 
ness and with as much skill as is employed in the production of any article of 
commerce that I can call to mind. It used to be boiled out of doors, in the woods, 
in a caldron kettle, where everything could get mixed with the sap— the charcoal 
and leaves of the forest— and make a dark, rather strong preparation, that we would 
hardly recognize as maple sugar to-day. With our best operators the maple sujgar 
is handled with as much care as the milk from a dairy cow from the time that it is 
drawn until it is put on the market as butter. Maple sap is almost as susceptible 
to contamination as milk is, and the finest goods can not be made without meat 
care. From this I mean that this sap must be gathered immediately after it has 
come from the trees and must be evaporated immediately, and put into condition 
for market. If any length of time is allowed, if it is exposed to the air, it loses 
its delicate fine flavor and loses its light, bright color. 

Q. Of what materials are buckets and evaporators composed?— A. The buckets 
are metal, usually, to-day. 

Q. That is, tin plate?— A. Tin. A great many use wooden buckets. They are 
equally good if they are well painted. The evaporators used are made of tin, and 
our gathering tanks are made of galvanized iron very largely, and the sap is 
str^ed every time that it is touch^, from the time it is taken from the buckets 
uxitil it is put up in cans for market, excluding every outside influence. 

Q. U the evaporating done in sugarhouses or out of doors?— A. It is done in 
sugarhouses, protected from any baa ccmditions of the weather or stomis. 
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Q. Are the evaporators arranged with compartments, so that the sap enters at 
one end and comes ont sirup at the other end?— A. Yes. The time that sap should 
be in the evaporator from the time it enters until it comes out? in sirup is about 
10 to 15 minutes; it takes about that time for the sap to flow from one end of the 
evaporator to the other; and it should be boiled rapidly enough so by the time it 
reaches the back side 6f the evaporator it should be drawn as simp. 

Q. Then what is done with the sirup?— A. The sirup is put into cans, sealed 
tightly to exclude the air, and put upon the market in that condition. 

Q. Is all of it treated that way?— A. A gi’eat deal of it is looked into sugar. 
The sugar is put up in (;ake8 or in wooden or tin pails, and the sugar that has not 
been sent to special customers has largely gone to the big sirup houses of the West 
and East, to be mixed with glucose and cane sugar for the use of the general 
public. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And sold as— A. (Interrupting.) Vermont maple 
sirup. 

Q. Now, is there much of that done in Vermont? Is there much mixing and 
adulteration?— A. I do not know of any mixing in Vermont. We have a very 
strict law against doing it, and if a person was suspected of it or known to do it 
he would b(} prosecuted in 15 minutes. 

Q. Well, in quantity, is there more sold aa sirup or as sugar?— A. About 9 
pounds is sold as sugar to 1 sold as simp. 

Q. Now, the census report of which you speak, showing the production to be 
so many jiounds. Did that include simp and sugar both?— A. Yes; reduced to 
pounds as sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the extent of the sugar maple in the State of 
Vemiont?— A. It covers the entire State, practically. 

Q. Is your sugar makinj^all over the State of Vennont?— A. Yes. 

Q. Dees it extend to any other State near by you?— A. Yes. New York produces 
the second large.st amount of maple sugar. Ohh > produces about 6,000 ,000 pounds. 
New Hampshire produce.s some. In fact, I think some 33 or 35 States produce 
more or less maple sugar. 

Q. Do you plant sugar groves for the puriiose of jiroducing sap from the trees, 
or are they natives?— A. They are natives. 

Q. You have not yet got to planting new orchards?— A. Not to any extent. It 
has been done in a few sections, and ought to be done more. A great many have 
been planted by the roadside. Those serve a double purpose— for shade and for 
sugar purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In the planting of sugar orchards how long is it before 
they mature sufficiently to be utilized?— A. Well, 35 to 40 years. They would not 
' be large trees then, but they could be used to some extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How much revenue could be brought from an acre of 
sugar maple, or have you any figures in respect to the product that would give a 
relative idea of the difference between the profitableness of sugar maple and any 
other crops?— A. The average product of a maple tree in sugar is ab<nit 3 pounds 
a year, varjing from 1 pound to 5 or 0; 3 is a fair average. And on an acre it 
would not be advisable to have more than 36 or 40 trees. Tliirty trees would be 
plenty. When they get to lie 50 years old you could figure that an acre of land 
that is well devoted to sugar maples should produce in the vicinity of 100 pounds 
of sugar a year. i 

<j. (By Mr. PHiiiLips.) And about what is the average price of that?— A. That 
is a hard matter to determine. It varies from 5 cents a pound to 15, according to 
the skill with which it is made and the skill in marketing. Maple sugar is ciuite 
varied in its character and its appearance. I have spoken of the better methods 
of making. We still have a large amount of sugar that is made carelessly. It is 
exposed to bad atmospheric conditions; it is made with poor utensils, and it pro- 
duces a black and rather an unsightly product for market. We have from that 
tm through to our fine product, which we are very proud of. These coarse goods - 
the dark, unmarketable goods— are the ones that are sold at 5 or 0 cents a pound 
in ordioary years, and go to the sirup houses. Too large a proportion of the sugar 
made to-day is of that quality. 

Q. Are tnere luany farms ^ven up solely to the product of sugar?— A. Not any; 
it is a side issue. Tne sugar season only lasts about 3 to 6 weelb, and it is really 
to Vermont farmers as important as any line of inifustry that they are engag^ 
in, with the exception of dairying. The income of the Vermont farmer from the 
su^r works is practically so much added revenue. He does not imve to pay out 
^ dollar for materials to operate with; his wood is on his farm, and it comes at a 
season when there is not very much else he can do that will bitog a cash return; 
so, for that reason, it becomes very important and more of an object to the Ver- 
mont farmer than the amount of revenue received would indicate at first. 
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In the production of our butter we pay out so much money for Western grain 
that sometimes we do not know whether the mill or the commission house 
returns are the largest. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Sugar makin|^ is usually regarded as a very pleasant 
occupation for the season that it lasts, is it not, and much enjoyed socially by the 
peopIe?-“A. Yes; it is a season of considerable social interest; Every sugar camp, 
nearly, haj its sugar parties. Young people and old meet there for a little visit- 
ing, eating now sugar. There is a little interest in it. 

Q. (By Keprescntative Lorimer.) Are the maple groves used for pasturage?— 
A. To quite an extent. A great many are in the pasture; some are in the for- 
ests. The growth of maple trees on land does not prevent the production of 
considerable feed for stocK. 

The matter of taxation of agricultural property— I will siuiply say that all the 
property of the agriculturist is taxed where they can find it. There is no partic- 
ular suggestion I have to make in this connection. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquhaR.) Is there any complaint among the farmers of Ver- 
mont that they are taxed more than other classes?— A. Oh, yes; it would be 
unnatural if every class did not complain on taxation. 

Q. Are these things discussed at your institute or your meetings of farmers?— 
A. They are. Therc^ has been a gi*eat deal of discussion for the past 10 years in 
Vermont; a gi'eat deal of dissatisfaction— nobody has solved the question for 
them, the Vermontfarmersespecially— over the taxation of the mortgage and the 
real estate both. They call it up there a system of double taxation, and they 
are trying tt) find out a way to avoid it; but we have not got out of it yet. That 
nujthod of taxation brings a very grciat burden uix>n the farmers, and especially 
the farmers tliat arc in debt for their holdings. 

The prices of agi’icultural prodiu^ts: This is mainly due to the development of 
the W estern (jountry and the largely incTcased and cheapened production. The 
d(‘cline in the value of farm lands has followed as a natural result of the cause 
above stated. The productions of the farms have become so cheap that in some 
cases it has not been profitable to operate them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) What are the nearest large markets for Vermont farm 
products?— A. The main market for Vermont fann products is Boston. 

Do you know how railroad rates compare between Vermont and Boston and 
Iowa and Ik^stonV— A. I can not tell you definitely. I think they are somewhat 
less, but not very much. 

The decline of value of farm lands has followed as a result of this development 
of the West, and I am of th6 opinion that the value has gone so low at the present 
time that the cheapest lands in the country are hero in the East, have gotten 
below their normal value as compared with these Western lands. 

Q. About what is the average per acre of Vermont farm lands at the present 
time?— A. That would be a very hard question to answer, liecause the value 
varies so much. The value of our fann lauds would range from $5 an acre up to 
$50. Fifty dollars would be about the limit for our best fanns. 

Q. What would be the price of good meadow farms near some of the large 
towTi.s, say in the Otter Creek Valley, Lake Champlain Valley, and WinoosW 
Valley, in the neighborhood of Richmond? — A. Probably $30 or $40 an acre. 

Q. Can you buy some of those farms for $200 an acre?— A. I have a farm for 
sale, 3 or 4 miles from St. Albans, formerly owned by J. A. Bedard. That was 
put in my hands a short time ago to sell at $30 an acre. 

Mr. Clarke. I personally know of farms near Richmond which probably can 
not be bought for $200 an acre. 

The Witness. ITndoubtedly there are such farms, but it might be a question if 
a men could get $200 an acre if he wanted to sell it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Will you state about what farms were usually worth 
30 or 40 years ago?— A. I can not state that. 

Q. Would you suppose there has been a decline of a third or one-half in Ver- 
mmit, on the average, in the last 25 years, in farm land?— A. Yes; one-half. 

Q. A decline of about one-half ?— A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqphar. ) What is the character of your $5 farms?— A. Those arc 
usually some distance from town and from school, and have social disadvantages. 
Some of them are rather rough and not very well adapted to the use of farm 
machinery, and a great many of them are quite fertile and productive farms. In 
fact, I know of farms that can be bought for $5 an acre wnich, from the simple 
matter of production, would rate very high; but it is their situation and the fact 
that they have not been smoothed up and adapted to the use o£ farm maobindry 
which has come into use in the last 20 years. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Somewhat away from railroads and markets, I sup- 
pose?— A. Yes; that has had a great influence. 

As to increase in acreage, 1 would say that the acreage in Vermont has been on 
the decrease. There are not as many acres tilled to-day as there were 40 years 
ago. A great many of those farms that were located some distance from town 
and school are used to-day as pastures; they are used in connection with the farm 
where the home was more favorably located. Some of them are being devoted 
principally to the growth of timber, but the acres tilled have declined to quite an 
extent. There is no bonanza farming in Vermont properly so^aUed. We have 
quite a good many stock farms, wealthy men that have come there for the purpose 
of developing some line of farm animals; but the bonanza farm as it is known in 
the West does not exist in Vermont. 

The matter of production: Vermont produces a surplus of nearly all agricul- 
tural products except ^rain. The low cost of ^ains in the Western States has 
led tol)uying instead of raising wheat, corn, ana oats. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) Do you find it cheaper to buy the Western com than 
to raise it? Does it come to that analysis at last.— A. There is a difference of 
opinion among us. I think it is cheaper to raise it. It depends a good deal on a 
man’s situation. The same rule will not hold for every farmer and under all con- 
ditions; but I am inclined to think that our farmers are coming to the belief that 
it is better to till more and to raise more themselves and buy a little less. There 
is no State, as I contend and believe, that can produce com any more cheaply 
than Vermont can in our best localities to-day. I believe the cheap lands that we 
have there and the present methods of cultivation and tillage maxe the cost of a 
bushel of com but little more in Vermont than it is in Iowa, and we can not 
afford to freight it from Iowa and pay for it besides. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarre. ) Da you thmk that is equally tme of oats and barley?— A. 
No; it would be about true or barley. The raising of oats— there have been pecul- 
iar conditions in the past 10 years attending that crop that have made it very 
unsatisfactory. I do not know but some element of Ine soil has been removed 
that is necessary in perfecting the oat crop; the oat crop has not been very profit- 
able as a rule. 

Q. Is Vermont a good potato State?— A. Very good potato State. We do not go 
into the commercial potatoes to a very ^eat extent. We have had so many dif- 
ficulties— rust, potato bugs, and one difficulty and another— that farmers have 
largely cultivated what they have needed for their own use, though in the west- 
ern portion of the State there is quite a territory that sends potatoes to the 
marfet. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you planting the same class of potatoes, same 
varieties of potatoes, that you planted 20 years ago?— A. No; they change. 

Q. How much variety do you make in the usual table potatoes?— A. Well, I 
saw at one of our fairs a year or two ago 170 kinds that one man was producing. 
We have every kind of potato that is produced on* the market in different sections. 

The matter of transportation cost has been reduced in the past 40 years over 
the railroads. The cost of transportation from the farm to the market has been 
reduced largely by improving the highways— capable of very much more being 
done in that direction. 

There is no effort in Vermont to control prices by means of combinations, and 
we have no futures that are selling there. ^ 

As to the Federal pure-food law. In Vermont, among all the farmers and pro- 
ducers, there is no matter of legislation that we regard with as much solicitude 
and interest as we do the matter of Congress passing some measure that shall be 
effective for giving a pure food to the people of this country. We consider that 
it is just as much a coxmterfeit to put a label of Vermont butter or Vermont 
maple sugar upon a combination of xlucose and sugar or lard and something else 
as It is to stamp a piece of paper with the die of the Treasury and call it money. 
It is a connterteit, it is an imposition, and legitimate industi^ has to pay all the 
bills. The consumer does not ^t very much benefit from it. He pays pretty 
nearly the price of pure goods, ^e man that puts up these substitutes is tneone 


that gets the benefit, and the producer of honest 


the original producer— is 


the man that has to suffer the consequences. We see this very plainly in our 
product <ff maple su^. The maple sirup that is found in the markets of 
this country is a combination of about 20 per cent of bur poorest grade of maple 
sugar with glucose and some of the better grades of cane sugar. How, every 
gallon of that stuff that comes onto the market is in competition vdth maker 
of maple sugar that is putting up an honest product and something that is a 
Itlxury to anyone that uses it. It not only lowers the price of these goodsi but it 
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discredits the product with the consumer. The consumer who has used this 
glucose and sm^ per cent of maple sugar for flavoring becomes dissatlsfled 
with it and ceases to be a customer for maple sugar, because, he says, he has used 
Vermont maple sugar and he does not lihe it. We do not know just how this 
thing is going to bo done, but it does seem to us that it is not unreasonable and 
it is not beyond the possibilities and the reasonable requirements of legislation to 
ask the sugar manufacturers to put upon every package that they send out of 
goods that is going into consumption as human food a statement as to its purity 
or to its being adulterated. There is no reason that I know of why a person 
should not be able to buy a mixture of maple sugar and glucose and use it on his 
table, but the objection is in the man selling it to him for a pure article at a low 
price and injuring industry and disgusting the consumer. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is not the flavoring sometimes done chemically and 
pernaps with chemical preparations that may be injurious to health?— A. I do 
not know to what extent there is any danger to the public health in that matter. 
I do know that every villainous compound, pretty nearly, that could be imagined 
goes onto the market. The distillation of corncobs is used to ^uite an extent; 
hickory bark, and all these things they put into the mixture to give a little bit of 
a tang to it, that they tell people is maple. Now, I hope your commission, in 
the prosecution of this matter, will make some recommendations in the matter of 
securing a pure-food law that shall be a protection to producers and consumers 
if you do not think it is unreasonable; and we believe there is nothing that will 
do more for legitimate industry than this will do. 

There is one other topic here that I will just touch upon— the law for the pre- 
vention of the spread of contagious diseases. In my official relations with the 
board of agriculture I had charge of the cattle commission during 4 years. 
Vermont has a very effective law in the matter of controlling the spread of con- 
tagious diseases among its cattle. I am inclined to think that Vermont has taken 
an advanced ground in that matter over any of our States. We have dealt qmite 
extensively with the matter of tuberculosis during the past 4 or 5 years, and we 
feel as though we had that matter to-day under pretty good control. No ftnimalft 
for breeding purposes, or to be kept on our farms, are allowed to come into the 
State without having passed the test with the use of tuberculin, that finds them 
to be free from tuberculosis. We thoroughly believe that this is one of the most 
insidious contagious diseases, one of the most dangerous to the dairy industry, of 
any we have had to meet; more dangerous than some others, because it goes 
along for a good while before we discover what it is doing. 

Q. Are there many authenticated cases where human beings have caught 
tuberculosis from the use of milk?— A. There have been several cases that have 
come up in our work, where the evidence was very convincing to me, and I think 
would be about sufficient to condemn a man to be hung, but I do not know 
whether it would be sufficient to condemn the cow or not. There have been 
several cases where we have found very bad herds, and we have foimd some 
member in the family that was suffering with tuberculosis, without any taint 
from any other source that could be discovered, where they had been large users 
of milk. I consider that it is possible to communicate it from the animm to the 
human. I do not think it is very common. 

Q. Sometimes, even in the case of children, has it not been discovered, or have 
you any such cases?— A. We find them in that way. I could not say to you that 
1 know that they come from that source; but we find them closely associated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Probably they are simply coincident. You have no 
medical authority to show that the contagious disease was brought or contracted 
to that family?— A. We have a great many medical men that have cases the same 
as we have, where they traced so close that they can not account for it in any 
other way. But men are not disposed to be experimented on, to have the germs 
injected into them for the purpose of finding out whether it kills them or not. 
We have not any of that class of experiments; but we have a good many cases 
where the disease in the herd and family have come along so closely together that 
they seemed to be due to cause and effect. 

Q. In the case of a herd being attacked with tuberculosis, what authority have 
Vermont for the destruction of the herd?— A. Whenever a farmer applies 
w the commission for a test of his herd the commission makes the test ana they 
dwtroy all animals that are found to be tuberculous and pay the owner one-half 
^he pnee or a fair valuation for the animals that they destroy. 

Q. Does this come from the State treasury— this amount that is paid to the 
fanner?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Do many farmers apply to have their herds tested?--‘A. 
Yes; over 30 per cent of the cattle of Vennont have been tesM. 
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Q. K the fanner knew that his herd was infected with tuberculosis so that he 
would have to sustain a loss of one-half in value, would he be likely to apply?— 
A. Yes; those are the very men that do apply. If he does not apply he is liable 
to have the whole loss to l^ar. 

Q. Would he not send them to some other State, perhaps, and sell them for 
nearly their full value?-^A. Well, possibly, but other States are not looking for 
peril. They have their bars up. There is no place, only New York, that you can 
send them to. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) He would be more likely to sell then^ within his own 
State if he were disposed to sell them, would he not?— A. Well, I am glad to say 
to the credit of the Vennant farmers that we have not seen iiuujh of that disposi- 
tion. They regret, of course, to lose that part of their herd, but they recognize 
that it is a liberal proposition on the part of the State, and it is desired to help 
them out of a difficulty that perhaps tliey are not to blame for lieing in, and they 
have accepted it usually in that spirit. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is the condition of the sheep industry in Vermont 
at the present time compared with what it was 30 or 40 years ago?— A. It is prob- 
ably not over one-fourth as much at the present time as 40 years a^?o. 

9 . Was there a large slaughter of sheep in Vermont during the tree- wool tariff 
period?— A. There was. The flocks were very largely sacrificed during that period. 

Q. Since the duty has been restored upon* wool, has there Ikmui an increase in 
the flocks?— A. Something of an increase. The prices of wool for the past 2 years 
have been such as to encourage sheep growing to miite a considerable extent. 

Q. Are not nearly all the harms in the State adapted to sheep industry?— A. 
They are, and better than to any other industry that has ever bt^en practiced by 
our farmers. 

Q. Would they not be greatly improved by the jiasturage of large flocks?— A. 
Sheep, as a rule, are pre.servers of pastures, and if our sheep industry had 
remained to us we woula not have the $r)-an-acre farms that I havx^ mentioned to 
such an extent as we liave to-day. Many of these farms that w(‘re well adapted 
to sheep husbandry were not adapted to dairying; the j>astures were too remote, 
and, as a consequence of leaving the sheep industry, there was no good use to put 
these farms to. 

Q. Has the breeding of Merinos in Vermont been a considerable industry; 
breeding,! mean, for markets outside of the State?— A. It has been a great indus- 
try in the past and it is of some importance to-day. 

Q. Where are these sheep marketed at the present time?— A. Most of them are 
marketed to-day in Australia and southeni Africa; that is, before the Boers got 
dangerous down there they used to be. 

Q. Do buyers from these countries come to Vermont and select their sheep?— 
A. I would add that the markets at the present time of South America are jiuite 
good in the Argentine Republic. Yes; buyers have come from these countries to 
a certain extent, but more of the stock has gone out in charge of Vermonters, who 
have explored with their stock and looked up their (justomers. 

Q. From alwut what period does this Meiino industry in Vermont date?— A. 
When was it first undertaken? 

Q. Yes.— A. About 75 years ago. 

Q, Say about 1810?— A. Yes, perhaps it is as far back as that. 

(J Consul William Jarvis, of Weathersfield, Vt.. who was United States consul 
to Portugal or Spain, was the first, was he not, to introduce Merino shifiep into 
Vermont?— A. I do not know; but Mr. Atwood took them to Connecticut earlier, 
Q. Has there been a very CTeat improvement in the Merino sheep, by the culture 
that has been practiced in Vermont?- A. Very CTeat, indeed. 

Q. Do you Imow whether the sheep imported by Mr. Jarvis had wool growing 
all over the body or not?— A. It had not. The legs were comparatively wire, ana 
the head was comparatively bare. There were but very few wrinkles. The wool 
was not very hea\ 7 , but was all of nice quality and fine. The fanner from that 
time develop the American Merino of to-day. 

Q. How many pounds of unwashed wool does a Merino ram, of Vermont, to-day 
shear?— A. Well, that varies. We have had records up to 40 pounds, but the 
Merino ram that shears 20 to 25 pounds is considered a good ram. 

Q. What was the maximum of those imported by Consul Jarvis?— A. I think 
about 10 or 12 pounds. 

Q. Do you know the number of fibers per square inch on the sheep that he 
imported and on the sheep of to-day?— A. 1 haven't it in my mind at this minute. 

Q.tWas it, say, about 42,000 fibers to the square inch in 1812 ana about 248,000 
fibers now?— A. I presume in about that proiwrtion. 
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Q. Do you think of my lefrislation, either national or State, that would help 
any one of the industries in Vermont?— A. We feel as though a Federal pur e-food 
law would 1)6 of great interest and of great benefit to the agriculture of Vermont, 
more so than any other matter that comes to mind. The present condition of the 
tariff lerislation is pretty fairly satisfactory, as far as I know. 1 think under it 
Vermont can get back, in a degree, to its former position as a sheep-growing^tate. 

(Testimony closed,) 


Washington, D. C., Fdmiary U, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. HOMER W. VAIL, 

Farmier, North Pmufret^ Vi. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 12.27 
Mr. Phillips introduced the witness, Mr. Homer W. Vail, who, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows, the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give the commission your name, residence, and 
occupation.— A. Homer W. Vail, North Pomfret, Vt.; my occupation, a farmer. 

Q. Have you given particular attention to the subject of dairying?— A. I have 
been compelled to do that, somewhat; I am a dairyman myself. 

Q. Arc you president of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association?— A. I am not. I 
am not an officer at all now of that institution. 1 liave l)een an officer. I have been 
the treasurer of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association for something like 16 years. 

Q. And have attended most of its meetings?— A. I think I have attended all 
the meetings, with one exception, when I was West at the time. 

Q. I would like t<^ have you rive the commission, in you own way, or in any 
order that you prefer, a general knowledge of the 8 ub 3 ect of dairying in Ver- 
mont, its progress and development, the introduction of high-blooded cattle, and 
the improved methods in the production of dairy goods? — A. I \vould say to the 
commission that I might have placed this in a systematic way if I had had a little 
bit of prei>aration. The dairy industry of Vermont has increased very rapidly 
for a number of years— I might put it 20 or 80 years— and to day all of the 
improved utensils and methods of dairying are adopted by the dairymen of Ver- 
mont. 

Q. What are these improvements, in brief?— A. The dairy districts of Vermont 
have very largely adopted butter as the leading product, and have very largely 
adopted the Jersey cow. There are a good many herds of the thoroughbred in 
the State. 

Q. What about the methods of setting milk, churning, and separating milk, 
churning cream, etc.?— A. The method of setting milk has been quite largely 
abandoned for the more modern and better method of the separator. 

Q. Is this separation made on the farms generally, or in butter factories?— A. 
We have the creamery, as we call it. The butter factory is distributed very 
largely over the State covering the dairy section, and the bulk of the butter of the 
State IS made in these creamqries. The system first adopted was the gathering of 
the whole milk and returning it. That is apparently giving place now to a more 
economical new one, of separating the milk on the farm and carrying the cream 
only; but there is a great deal of private dairying done yet. 

9* (By Mr. FARyuHAR.) What do you do with your skimmed milk?— A. The 
skimmed milk is fed to swine and young calves. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the method employed by Vermont dairy farm- 
ers?- -A. The old method was usually a shallow setting in small pans, and from 
that we had what was called the large pan setting, in which were pans as wide, 
nearly, as this table— 3 feet wide and 10 or 12 feet long, according to the herd; and 
there was some system of cooling that was used in connection with that by the 
use of cold water. Then the next development was the deep setting in cans, and 
it was found that by suddenly cooling the milk the cream was forcM to the top. 
Each of these was an advance upon the other method. This cooling process by 
the deep cans was an economy in space and gave more complete separation to the 
butter globules from the milk. The next stage was the separator , which has been 
in general use something like 6 or 8 years, actually working, and there have been 
little or no improvements over that. 

Q. What are these separators?— A. These separators force the cream out bv 
centrifu^^al motion. It is on the principle that in revolving the milk in a suum 
spwe it IS compressed and the heaviest portion of the milk will come to the out- 
Bide and the lighter will go upon the inside. 
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Q. And the cream runs out of one tube A. (Interrupting.) And the milk 

out of another. It is revolved ver^ rapidly, something like 7,000 revolutions a 
minute, spinning like a top, so that it makes a noise. 

Q. Are those used on farms as well as in the creameries?— A. They are used 
very largely upon the farms where any number ol cows are kept. 

Q. %at is comparatively a recent practice, is it not?— A. That is compara- 
tively recent; that is the latest thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What power do they use on the farms?— A. For these 
separations they have on the small farms hand power. For a Stoall number of 
cows there is a very cheap animal power, in which a sheep or a large dog may lie 
used, that vnW separate for quite sizeable dairies— separate from 8(K) toSOO pounds 
of milk in an hour’s time. This leaves the milker an opportunity to go on with 
his milking while this separation is going on in a little room adjacent to the sta- 
ble. For larger dairies they have larger animal powers; the horse, or ^uite 
frequently the bull of the herd is utiliz^ for that purpose, with the additional 
advantage of giving him exercise; or the heifer, or something about the barn; and 
when we come to the creameries, to the associated manufacture of butter, steam 
or water power, or any of these modem engines, are used. 

Q. When the cream has been separated from the milk is it allowed to set a while, 
or IS it immediately churned?— A. There is a very small amount of it churned 
fresh, that makes what is termed fresh butter. It is butter without much flavor, 
and there is a limited sale for it. Cream passes through a process of what is termed 
ripening. It is cooled down immediately and placed under the ripening process. 
This ripening process is supposed to be the development of germs, and, in fact, 
they are using what is termed a “ starter” to some extent, and the expert man 
knows at what stage— it is ri^iened under a certain temperature— and he knows 
at what stage to chum his cream to make the \mt quality of butter. 

Q. What kind of chums are used?— A. They are using now entirely chums 
without any interior arrangement, paddles, or floats. They are using chums that 
produce butter — either a rotary barrel or box or swing chum. It strikes the 
cream from one end of the box to the other, 

Q. What was the original chum?— A. The original chum was the up-and-down 
dam chum, and then from that the various devices of floats and padoles. 

Q. Crank chums?— A. Crank churns. 

Q. Is butter, when taken out of the chum, washed or not?— A. It is usually 
washed. That is the regular system, the system that is practiced in our dairy 
schools— washed with clear cold water until the buttermilk is washed out. 


Q. Then is it worked or manipulated by hand or by some implement that is 
devised for that purpose?— A. There are various kinds of butter workers. They 
are used where there is any amount of butter made. 

Q. What is the object in working it?— A. It is usually practiced, in the first 
place, by workers to eliminate the superabundance of water which comes from 
washing; and then the salt is applied, and the main object in working js to dis- 
tribute the salt evenly through the mass. If it is not distributed evenly it leaves 
these little streaks of white. The salt heightens the color of butter a trifle. 

Q. Is butter artificially colored?— A. During the winter time it is quite general, 
the artificiid coloring of butter. 

Q. What is the coloring matter most generally used in Vermont?— A. I suppose 
that the basis of the coloring matter is annotto. It is now put up in venous 
forms mixed with oil that combines readily with butter. 

Q. Is it perfectly harmless?— A. I understand it is perfectly harmless where it 
is properly made. Some of the articles put upon the market nave been analyzed 
and condemned, but I suppose that the generm butter coloring, in the quantities 
that it is used, at least, is ^rfectly harmless. 

Q. How is butter put up for market?— A. The butter goes to market from the 
creameries and, in fact, from private dairies. It is prepared for the same market 
in several ways. There are the family prints, which come in small cases with a 
return box— the small boxes of 5 pounds which are supposed to be sold for family 
use; and it is put up sometimes in tubs and firkins. 

Q. Do most of the creameries put on their own brands?— A. Always. 

Q. Do many of the dairymen?— A. Always; always label their own goods with 
thmr own names. 

Q. Has there been an increasing effort among the Vermont dairymen to find 
special customers in the cities and large towns?— A. Yes, there is; ana at j^e same 
time the creameries make so choice an article that they usurp the mBt)m a good 
ded for choice goods. They make a very nice article of butter, and even the 
choice dairies now have difficulty in getting a price that is a great ways in advance 
of the general market. Formerly it used to be doable. There used to be certain 
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dairies that would get a dollar ^ for instance, for their name and reputation, choice 
dairies; but that extremely hi^h-priced fancv butter has been taW away, very 
largely taken away, by the choice qualities which the creameries now make; they 
supply a very even choice product. 

Q. Does the average dairyman— I mean those who are not large farmers and 
specialists in the production of a fine quality— find that it is more profitable to 
sell his milk or cream to the creameries than it is to manufacture outter him- 
self?— A. We have had this question under discussion at the dairymen’s meeting 
this winter. There are no means of knowing how large a per cent patronize the 
creamery and how large a per cent are still in private dairying, or whether the 
creamery is on the increase or not; whether it is absorbing or whether there is a 
failing away. Some claim that there is a withdrawing from the creameries; that 
if a man understands the processes of making he can make a good uniform article 
and can do better to make up his own article and put it on the market himself. 

I think that is true, probably, but the question of labor comes in, and conven- 
iences and skilled marketing. It is a very easv thing to take the cream and 
carry it right off and get rid of the labor about the household— the labor indoors 
and out. 

Q. Are all the processes of dairying, and breeding for the dairy, and growing 
of crops for dair^animals discussed thoroughly, eMaustively, and scientifically 
in the Vermont Dairymen’s Association?— A. I would say yes. I think every- 
thing that is known, every fact that comes out at the experiment stations in this 
country or any other country, is brought to this dairymen’s association in a foi*m 
to be reached and made popular. 

Q. Has the influence of the instruction in these dairymen’s meetings been to 
cause the farmers to observe CTeat cleanliness in all the processes of production, 
even to the cleaning up of the pastures and the exclusion of everything that 
might contaminate the milk?— A. The tendency all along from the beginning of 
dairying has been in that direction, discovering what will injure milk and erad- 
icating it both in the pastures and at the baim and through the house. 

Q. In Vermont have you any weed that ^ows in the pasture that sometimes 
gives an odor or flavor to the milk?— A. I nave heard of rare instances of that 
kind when the season was very dry and compelled the cows to eat things that 
they otherwise would not; and sometimes in the early spring, when they are first 
tumed out, if they get at a locality where they can get the wild leak you get a 
flavor of that. 

9* (By Mr. Clarke.) How many cows do you keep?— A. We usually nin a 
dairy of about 20 cows. 

Q. About what is the average Vermont dairy, or how do they range in num- 
ber?— A, Of course they run down very small sometimes, but the average dairy- 
man that makes a business of it has from 8 to 10, up to some larger dairies in the 
vicini^ of 200 cows. 

Q. How often are the cows milked?— A. Twice a day. 

Q. Morning and evening?— A. Morning and evening. 

Q. And is that milk strained?— A. Strained immediately and should bo sep- 
arated immediately, before it becomes cold. They find that the separator, to do 
its best work, should have milk at about the temperature that it comes from the 
cow. 

Q. When is it carried to the creamery?— A. It is usually carried to the cream- 
ery every morning. 

Q. And who usually carries it?— A. There are various systems of carrying it. 
The owner or farmer sometimes carries his own milk; sometimes a neighborhood 
combines along a certain road and sends a team down; and in some instances the 
creameries have sent out teams to collect for the creamery. 

Q. Very commonly the farmer’s wife or daughter drives down?— A. Or chil- 
dren, quite commonly. 

Q. Are the hill farms and the meadow farms alike adapted to dairying?— A. Do 
you mean by meadow farms the farms of the Champlain? 

Q. Yes, and in the various river bottoms?- A. Yes. We have on the hill farms 
what we call upland meadows^ small farms. My impression is that the best 
dairy work is done among the hills. 

Q. What are the grasses most common there?— A. Our common pasture grass 
is closely allied with Kentucky blue grass. 1 think the scientific name is Poa pra- 
tensis; I think that is our variety. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is the native grass there?— A. It is the native mas 
there for pasture; but of late years this feM has had to be supplemented with the 
principal forage crops. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What are the principal foragecropsin use in Vermont?— 
A. Clover, com, oats, and peas. 
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Q. How is the com fed?— A. The corn is fed as a supplemental crop. It is fed 
from the field green. The silo has been adopted very largely by the dairymen as 
a method of preserving the corn crop. 

Q. Please describe the silo and the method of preparing the com to be placed in 
it, and the use that is made of it and the season when it is used.— A. The silo is 
simply the process of panning on a large scale. An air ti^ht inclosure is made, 
or nearly air tight, aiid the corn cut and put immediately in. 

Q. Is that silo usually a large wooden vat set in the ground?— A. A large 
wooden vat, not set in the ground. 

Q. Not set in the ground?— A. No; usually on top of the ground. The best 
method, I think, now in use, is building them round and hooping them with iron, 
with a diameter, perhaps, of Hi to 20 feet, making a large tank. They run that up’ 
to any height that they desire, usually 25 or 30 feet. Tlie corn ordinarily is 
brought to the silo and cut in a machine, and the carrier takes it up and deposits 
it into this silo. 

Q. Into what length is this com cut?— A. About iin inch. There are various 
opinions about that, however. 

Q. Are there any improvements in that direction?— A. The practice is, and is 
advocated and confirmed by science and experiment stations, to let that com 
mature; heavily ear the com; the heavier, the better it is. 

Q. The ears are cut, then, as well as the stocks?— A. The ears are cut. Occa- 
sionally the farmer takes a portion of his crop to feed other stock than cows; for 
his horses and his hogs and poultry. Some ears are picked off and a few hundred 
bushels thrown aside for that pui*i)ose and cribbed. But for cows it is always put 
in the silo with the ears on. 

Q. That is packed down in the silo in its green state?— A. That is packed in its 
green state, ^iug very heavy it settles down very compactly, pressing the atmos- 
phere all out, and then the^top of it rots a little, a few inches, making a complete 
sealing, and it mil keep any length of time. 

Q. Does there have to be any artificial sealing or weighting?— A. Formerly it 
was weighted, but it is found unnecessary. They fill it. level it off, and go off 
and leave it. 

Q, How is that taken out?— A. It is made adjacent to the stable with doors that 
can be taken out from the inside. It is usually thrown out with a fork into a car 
or carrier, in some convenient way, to run along— sufficient for the animals in the 
stable. 

Q. Has there been any chemical action in that so that the nature of it has been 
changed?— A. It has turned sour. A porrion of the starch has changed to vin 
egar, and is good ensilage, I believe; that is all. The loss is said to be less than 
in the process of drying. 

Q. Are the cows fed exclusively from that?— A. No; they are not fed exclusively 
from that; that is u.sed in connection with the hay. 

Q. About what is the ration of a Jersey dairy C 4 ^w?— A. A half bushel at a feed, 
I would presume, would be an average ration for a cow. Some feed it much 
heavier than that. 

Q. Some hay or grass?— A. Well, clover feed and grain feed ordinarily, where’ 
there is a winter dairy. 

Q. What grain?— A. The grain feed, as recommended by our experiment sta- 
tions, is something that shall have a large portion of protein, and this is found in 
the cotton-seed meal , and the gluten meal and bran. Of course, it is found in oats. 
But when it is purchased protein can be found cheaper; these are by-products 
from manufactures. 

Q. Is cheese as well as butter a considerable product of the Vermont dairies?— 
A. There are portions of the State that have their cheese factory, and it is quite 
an industry in the State. 

Q. Where is the market for that?— A. There is one large manufacturer that 
sends all his cheese to one section of Ohio. The local markets of the State take a 
peat deal of it, and I should state that some of it goes to Canada and is sold as 
Canadian cheese, ptting a better price than American cheese would bring, 
because the Amencan cheese has had the reputation of being filled; that is, 
skimmed of its cream and filled with certain oil to take its place. 

Q. Boston and New York are also laroe markets for it, I suppose?— A. Boston 
and New York are the regular markets for everything that we have to sell in our 
section. 

Q. Is every dairy farmer in Vermont also a mixed farmer?— A. yel; he is, to a 
certain extent. 

^Q. ‘‘That is to say, you keep other stock?— A, They keep other stock to some 
extent. The dairy and the i^ultry business apparently have been joined together, 
and more or less of them raise horses, and some of them keep a few sheep. 
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Q. Is sheep husbandry depressed in Vermont?— A. I think that the sheep indus- 
try at the present time is feeling a good deal encouraged; a good deal better 
feeling in the market for mutton. There is a better price for wool. 

Q. Did the farmers slaughter their sheep during the free-wool tariff period?— 
A. There has been a great decrease in the number of sheep in Vermont. 

In speaking of the conditions that seem to lighten up the monotony of farm 
life, along with better roads, I should mention the telephone. That is introduced 
in some sections of our State— local telephone. They are very cheaply put in, and 
the neighborhood owns them. I think of one neighborhood now that has a farm 
system of telephones in which there is 10 or 12 ii^es of local telephones, and it 
costs the owners only about $20 apiece. 

Q. To put it ill and equip it?— A. To put it in and equip it and own the whole 
plant. The women of the neighborhood visit over them. They arrange their 
little sociables and church matters, and it does in a wonderful way what the vil- 
lage would do. In case of sickness a physician is called at a moment’s notice, 
and I do not think of any one thing that has done so much for that particular 
neighborhood as the introduction of that local telephone to put them in touch 
wifii the whole community. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they keep a general superintendent to keep them in 
order?— A. No; it is wonderful how Uttle repairs tliat telephone requires; that 
is, in my own neighborhood. Some young man in the community will take an 
interest in it, and he will soon become quite an expert in the little things that 
require attention. There are a few things that will get out of repair in a tele- 
phone, disconnection about the instrument, or a battery will get weak; and some 
young man will get to understand that very quick, and if he can not remedy it, 
he knows of a man right near by that he will go and get with his buggy; and 
there will be an assessment of a few cents on the people in the neighboniood for 
repairs. But tliat is usually covered by the dehvery of dispatches from some 
otlier telephone and telegrapu lines. They have a small rate for the delivery of 
messages from outside. 

Q. ^y Mr. Kennedy.) Have you wire fences in Vermont?— A. We have. 

cj. Do they utilize the wire fences in neighborhood telephones?— A. They never 
have in Vermont. I have heard that it is being done elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) You spoke of your Vermont cheese being taken to 
Canada and sold as Canadian clieese in the Canadian market. Is there any way 
of getting Illinois-made butter in Vermont?— A. Not in Vermont. The Elgin 
butter has a very high reputation, but I do not know of any sold in the State of 
Vermont. 

Q. Who is the man that makes the filled cheese— the farmer or the middleman, 
or who?— A. The cheese business is something that I am not familiar with, and 
I am not certain that there is any made now; but that is something that has come 
into our dairymen’s meetings as a reason for the low prices of American cheese. 

Q. The question is, Who is responsible for the American filled cheese? What 
class of people are they; are they the commission merchants or the farmers?— A. 
It would have to bo the cheese manufacturer, who is usually the man that buys 
the milk of the farmer. I would relieve the farmer of that. 

Q. You mean, not the creameries, but the cheese factories are responsible for 
the filled cheese?— A. The cheese factories, yes; I should say so. 

CJ. And they are also responsible for the oleo mixtures of butter?- A. Not the 
cheese factories. 

Q. Do you think any creameries use oleo?— A. No; I do not think they do. 

Q. Are you sure?— A. Well, I could not swear to something that I did not know 
for certain. I could not, of course, tell what they do in all the creameries; but I 
never have heard of a case against the creameries. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Your law is very strict in your State in that regard?— A. 
In that regard. We should know it at once. I was thinking then of the Western 
creameries, where all the oleo comes from. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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The commission met at 2.55 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. George Henry White, Representative in Congress from the Second 
district of the State of North Carolina, was introduced as Sj^witness, and, being 
duly affirmed, testified as follows, the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being 
followed; 

Mr. Phillips. The conunission will now please be in order. Mr. Gardner is a 
member of the sub-Commission on Agriculture, and 1 will ask him to take the 
lead in asking questions. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Please give your name, address, and present 
occupation.— A. My name is George Henry White; my present home address is 
Tarboro, Edgecombe County, N. C.; my occupation is that of an attorney at law; 

) , I am at present a member of Congress, from the Second district of North Carolina. 

Q. Youaretheonly colored man in Congi'ess now?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you appear before this commission to speak for your race?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you acquainted with agricultural interests generally in North Carolina, 
so that you desire to give testimony upon them, or is there some special feature, 
either as to agriculture or agricultural labor, to which you would prefer to con- 
fine yourself?— A. I had in mind a subject pertaining to agriculture; that is the 
landlord-and-tenant act in North Carolina and its application. 

Q. Please state that in your own way.— A. Since the war we have had in North 
Carolina a homestead exemption of $1,000 worth of real estate and $500 worth of 
personal property, not liable to execution for debt on any judgment acquired, 
except judgment on mortgage mven on that specific property; and since the adop- 
tion of the homestead law in tne State nearly all deots that could be collected m 
the absence of the homestead are now reduced to criminal offenses. To illustrate, 
if a man has a store or a warehouse in whicli he keeps supplies for his tenants, 
and has tenants who rent his land either on shares or for a certain percentage of 
the product, those supplies constitute a lien on the crop of the tenant, and the 
removal of the crop without satisfying that lien is a criminal offense for which 
he may be convicted and imprisoned. A man rents land from the landlord; 
should he fail to pay his rent the landlord has a lien upon the crop, and if the 
tenant were to remove a peck of potatoes or a bushel of corn without satisfying 
the landlord’s claim for rent, he would be indictable; and so on. I just mention 
those two or three instances. 

Q. How is that lien created? By the landlord-and-tenant act?— A. It is a lien 
created under the landlord-and-tenant act. 

• Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That does not affect his own supplies for his own house, 
does it?— A. No; it does not affect the household goods. It only affeots the crops. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You misunderstood me 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips, interrupting.) Could he keep his potatoes and com in 
his house and not sell thorn?— A. No; he could not sell a peck of potatoes for his 
family, without permission of the landlord first had and obtained, without making 
himself liable to the criminal law. He could not use a peck of potatoes or meal. 

Q. Are the tenants generally granted the privile^ of using garden vvegetables 
and potatoes?— A. That is ordinarily so to-day. But you rent some land to me 
now, and then in the fall we have a disagreement and I desire to make a change. 
TOien you look around to find some way in which I can be held. I have gathered some 
stuff that I am not entitled to, and you will compromise with me, and I will stay 
until next year. It is very frequently used as a lever to hold the tenants when 
they are disposed to get out where they might be able to better their condition. 
But this is not the general rule. There are a ^eat many landlords in North Car- 
olina who will not invoke the exact letter of the law, and who give their tenants 
a great deal of fruit; and when permission is asked they will grant this permis- 
sion to gather vegetables and something to eat in the closing out of the crop year 
before satisfying the lien which the rent constitutes on the crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Do you know any cases where persons coping a farm 
have not had a right to tnose vegetables during the whole season? Where do they 
obtain those vegetables?— A. I was 8 years solicitof , commonwealth attorney, for 
the eastern district of North Carolina— prosecuting attorney, solioi$or, as we say 
in North Carolina— and I speak from knowledge of actual experience as prosecut- 
ing attorney in the courts of 6 of the largest ctmntiesin North Ca^lina. There 
is, as a general thing, a little garden patch exempted where the landlord famishes 





the house as well as the ground. Sometimes I live on a little plat of irround of 
my o’^^ and rent land on your farm. I gather my vegetables and my own com 
That IS not the case where a man lives in your house as well as on your land, but 
then as a rule there is a garden for the renter to take care of. 

Q. That is exempt?-A. Which he gets without rent: that goes with the house 
and then of course you are allowed to do just as you please with it. 

Q. Is that exemnted by law?-A. No: there is no law in reference to that at 
all. It IS simply the will of the landlord. 

Q. Then do you know of cases where persons were living on the ground in 
which they had to purchase their vegetables elsewhere, when they had been grow- 
ing there?— A. No; I do not know cases of that kind. I know plenty of cases 
where there were no vegetables at all grown and they had to purchase them, but 
I can not state to you a case where they ^ew the vegetables. Where he furnishes 
the house, this house is on the land, and they live in the landlord’s house as well 
as cultivate the ground. And with that a garden spot is usually given to grow 
such vegetables as you may need on the table. And when I spoke a while ago I 
did not speak as to that which is grown around the house, but as to that which is 
grown on the farm, such as potatoes, pease, and things of that kind cultivated 
on the farm. But even in the case that you stated, if I went on the place and went to 
carrying this garden stuff away without having an understanding with the land- 
lord, either verbal or written, I could not remove it without making myself 
amenable to the law. But there is not one landlord in a thousand that would do 
that. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Now, to make it perfectly clear, is there under the 
law there any hen on this garden spot attached to the little tenant house?— A. 
There is no exemption; there is no reference made to the garden spot; that is 
purely a matter of agreement. 

Q. where it is silent has it ever, in cases that you have ever known, been 
invoked?— A. Yes; I have had cases in court where some fellow has indicted per- 
sons for gathering even out of the little garden spot. I have had cases in court 
when I was solicitor, 

Q. What has been the decision in the court in cases of that Mnd?— A. Well, it 
was left to the jury, and if the evidence showed that he removed it from the 
ground, it showed an offense within the letter of the law. Our judges ride cir- 
cuits, and we have judicial districts in North Carolina. We have 96 counties 
^^1 A has about 8 counties, and sits about 6 months, 

and it takes them about 2 years to get around. The solicitor does not travel with 
the judge outside of his own county; but 1 traveled with one judge who positively 
refused to notice any stealing of a watermelon or a little chicken, as too trivial 
a matter for a court of justice to take up. That was only one; that was Judge 
Whittaker. He directed me invariably in these trivial matters to enter a nofie 
prosequi; but in the State, I might add further in connection with the same fea- 
ture, of cnmmal law being invoked to recover in respect to debt, since the 
adoption of ^e homestead law the distinction between grand larceny and petit 
larceny is abcdished and all larceny is grand larceny. I have prosecuted a good 
many men who were sent to the penitentiary for stealing a chicken worth 35 


Q. What length of time? — A. Up to recently that was purely in the discretion 
or the judge. He could send them from 1 year, which I believe is the .mini- 
mum maybe it is 6 months; when.I was solicitor it was 1 year — to 10 years; 
Ful!, ^ ^^ 1 ? discretion of the judge. But by a recent act of the legis- 

lature that law has been modified so that fi the article stolen does not exceed 
in value the sum of |30, the sentence can not exceed 19 months unless it is the sec- 
f is the second offense, then it is left wholly in the discretion of 

tne judge. In other words, if an offender has been convicted of stealing before. 


ly. But Tf that is 
I, or very recently 


*** vruw* wulUB, nu uuvuuor utt» utwn uunviciet 
and that can be shown to the court, then this limit does not ai 

so, by a recent statute — I think possibly the statute of live, or very recently 
article stolen does not exceed $30, the maxi mum 
rif I ^ pronounced by the judge is 13 months in the penitentiary, 

it disfranchises the offender. 

That limit of $30 practically restores the 
1 <i^8tinction between grand larceny and petit larceny?— A. Between petit 
T? j larceny, except in a very few States petit larceny is not a 
1 i? * ^®iony in North Carolina, and the offender u dikranoh&ed. The 
io ^9 had stolen a horse or a hundred thousand dollars: It 
inpmZi of tfme in the penitentiary. The distinction is aboUrfied. I 

instances in connection with the landlord-and-tenant 
and that is true, if I might continue the list, indefinitely almost, by statute; 
668 a— 27 
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the people being poor, the masses of them. And 1 would add especially is that 
true of the colored people, of necessity, for they are very poor as a rule. There 
are some doing very well; there are exceptions ; but they are few. We have some 
worth from five thousand to seventy-five or a hundred thodsand dollars. The 
landowners, of course, have sought to invoke legislation to protect land in the 
collection of debts op the criminal side of the docket in lieu of the civil law, as I 
indicated a few moments ago. This application of the homestead act makes the 
records of our penal institutions rather black. They are very plethoric, possibly 
more so than they ever have been, and therefore misleading; ^ those not familiar 
with the facts as to the criminal capacities of the people within the State. 

Q. Suppose that with an exemption as large as $1,600, there was no peculiar 
provision in the law protecting the landlord; what would be the result?-~A. The 
result would be that each man would be forced to paddle his own canoe, or take 
the chances upon his honesty. 

Q. True; but that only raises the same question. To state it differently, then, 
what would be the probability of his recovering his rent?— A. Well, he would be 
left 


Q. {Interrupting.) Would there be a probability that the result would be such 
that the landlord would find it not worth while to rent his farm, and that it would 
lead to the system of cultivation bv the landlord on his own account, and stop the 
colored men from the possibility ol becoming tenants?— A. I think that the home- 
stead law is a decided drawback in North Carolina. In what I am saying, under- 
stand me, it is of North Carolina; Tdo not pretend to be familiar with the criminal 
laws of other States, that is, in detail; all that I am stating has reference to my 
own native State. But my own opinion is that while the homestead law was 
intended as a benefit to the poor man, to prevent the seizure of his small estate 
and the loss of his all, it works a real harm to him, because the landlords, the land- 
owners, are almost forced for their own protection to invoke this criminal law to 
collect what otherwise they could collect under the civil procedure. 

Q. Suppose that by the repeal of that provision of your landlord-and-tenant act, 
the landowner was driven to the northern method of farming on shares, would 
not the same effect result? Would not the appropriation by the tenant of the 
landlord’s share constitute a criminal offense?— A, It does now under the law. 

Q. Would it not at common law in any State?— A. Oh, I think not. It might 
come under the head of embezzlement as his agent under the common law, ana in 
that respect become a common-law offense. But nearly everything that was pro- 
hibited under the common law in North Carolina has been reduced to statute. 
We practice very little under the common law. 

Q. How far does the statute of North Carolina really change the matter from 
what it would be under the common law, if the landowner simply changed the 
system from a renting to a share system?— A. I think that he possibly would be 
amenable under the criminal law— common law, of course, covers that— for embez- 
zlement of property. It could not be larceny, though larceny of growing crops is 
made a statutory offense in North Carolina now. Under the law, whenever any- 
thing is a part of , rooted to, attached to, and growing in the soil, it is a subject 
of larceny. Logs in the woods, trees in the forests, and bushes, and crops grow- 
ing, potatoes in the ground, are subject of larceny now; statutory larceny. 

Q. All States that I know anything about have covered it in some way; there 
may be technical differences. Some States, for instance, make it larceny; some 
malicious mischief; but the indictment is procured in the same wa^, and the 
prosecution is the same and the penalty is the same; the only difference is the name 
by which they call it,— A. I think that if these criminal statutes were removed, 
which are intended to be a substitute for collection under the civil law, then the 
tenant would have to resort to the croppers’ lien and mortgage system. I suppose 
yon can, in your State, mortgage a growing crop before it is even planted; we 
can mort^e it in North Carolina. 

Q. Anofthe removal of mortgaged personal property is and has become a crim- 
inal offense in most of the States?— A. So that the effect in the end would be 
about the same. My reason for making reference to this is that I believe that 
the homestead law in our section of the country is really a hindrance and trouble 
rather than a benefit to the poor man, whom it was intended to benefit. These 
technical violations of the criminal law, however, are not, as I should like to 
emphasize, invoked by the better element of our ]|indlord8. They are, as a rule, 
lib^; it is only by some shyster fellow who wants to stop me when I am dis- 
posed to go elsewhere with a ^ew of bettering my condition. He finds that I 
have technically violated some of these laws. It is diflftcult for% xnan to live on 

{ >i^emi8e8 for a time without violating any law— if not the spirit, some part of the 
etter. He uses that as a lever to hold them over, under a promise of Immunity 
from prosecution in the courts. Frecjuently that is true. 
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Q. Is not the fact that the law can be used for a purpose like that, or any other 
purpose foreign to its pretended object, one of the severest indictments that could 
be brought against it?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Are these liens acouired under contract?— A. No. 

Q. I am speaking of acquiring the lien itself; that is, whether the contract is 
complete before you reach the hen?— A. That will depend upon the character of 
the tenant. 

Q. Is it written or verbal?— A. Verbal. The law itself makes the furnishing 
of supplies and the rent of the landlord a lien upon the crop without any further 
procedure whatever. 

Q. No limitation of time?— A. No; I can run a store account— and that is very 
frequently the case— run some account with a man and say I am going to farm 
on Mr. Smith’s land. I want $75 worth of supplies to run my crop. 1 make that 
bare statement. I go there and get whatever I may there that year; and my 
running that account constitutes a lien on my crop without any aye or no what- 
ever— without any written agreement. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Is that a provision of the landlord-and-tenant 
law or some other statute?— A. That comes under the general provisions of the 
landlord-and-tenant act. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At the end of the cropping year, suppose the tenant 
is not able to satisfy that lien; then what?— A. As a rule, he n^ to mortgage 
himself again and stand over. 

Q. So that on account of bad crops, sickness, or anything else that might hap- 
pen to him, there is an accumulation of debt?— A. An accumulation of debt; and 
in a groat many instances (I do not want to impress you that this is the rule, but 
in a great many instances) it goes over the next year, and the man is never able 
to get out. 

(J. And the man is mortgaged to the land himself?— A. Mortgaged to the land 
himself, and he goes on from bad to worse; they maybe have taken advantage of 
him, and he lives on and on in that condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Well, now, while this reduces to a condition of serfdom 
some unfortunate and thriftless tenant, is it not a convenience to the general 
average of farm tenants?— A. I can not say that it is a convenience. A great many 
thrive notwithstanding the facts or the law, a great many persons, but I can not 
say that is the rule. I should say not exceeding probably naif are of that class. 
I know a great many who will rent for a while. They are thrifty; they have 
business capacity; they keep their own accounts. There is a great deal of fraud 
perpetrated on the ignorant; they keep no books, and in the fall the account is 
what the landlord and the store man choose to make it. They can not dispute it; 
they have kept no account. But, in response to your inquiry, there are many 
who thrive, and some of our people have purchased their own land, and some- 
times I have known them to purchase of the landlord. In a great many instances 
tlieir farms are cut up and parceled out to tenants, but I can not say exactly that 
it is the rule. That is not tlie rule; possibly an exceqition to the rule. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What part of North Carolina are you speak- 
ing of?— A. I am speaking of the eastern part of tlie State. 

Q. What are the prevailing crops there?— A. Wo grow in North Carolina cot- 
ton, com, peanuts, and tobacco as staple crops. We grow very largely in the 
spring early truck to ship to the Northern people— iiease, beans, and aspararas. 

Q. To starve us out?— A. Yes. Especially is that true in the vicinity of New- 
bera, where I have lived ever since I have been a man up to the time I was elected 
to ConOTt 88. 

Q. You strike for the Northern market and supplement that with table truck?— 
A. Yes. Cotton and tobacco are the principal crops, In the vicinity of Wil- 
min^on and the Cape Fear River we grow rice and ]^anuts and so on, which we 
supply and sell. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you sell immediately to the purchasers or do you 
sell through the store?— A. We sell to the store and warehouse. 

Q. And yon take whatever price the store offers?— A. Have to of necessity, 
except some man who has a crop of tobacco and has it in hogsheads so he can 
ship when he pleases and send it to Richmond and Danville. A man in that con- 
dition does not sell it for his immediate wants or necessities; he can hold his 
tobacco, as a great many do their cotton, and did last fall. Last fall cotton was 
0 cents a pound and this fall it is up to 8, and a great many held it for the 
nse. But a great many can not do that, but have to sell as fast as they can get it 

n’ obligations incurred in the growing of it. 

Vj. What do you think the avera^ would be there in respect to the small crop- 
pers and the large ones who are able to hold, in proportion to the amount of pro- 
auotion?-A. I do not quite understand. ■ 
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Q. That is, do the small croppers preponderate in the amonnt of production of 
tol^cco, for instance?— A. Well, yes. 

Q. They do?— A. Yes; in the Durham district and east of tj^e center of North 
Carolina down to Wilmington and the Atlantic coast line, on each side of that 
possibly for 20 or 30 miles. We grow an abundance of tobacco in the Lenoir 
vicinity. Some of th^finest tobacco in the world, I guess, grows in that region, and 
they grow this tobacco, tenants and all, and tlie landlord sells it for them or some- 
body sells it for them. A great many of these tenants are landlords. They take 
the crop on shares; they rent the ground and furnish their c«vn teams and their 
own s^plies, and give a third ora fourth of the crop for the rental of the land, 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is not that the equivalent of the share sys- 
tem?— A. Yes; it is in the Northern sense. But what we understand by shares is 
for the landlord to furnish the house, team, seed, and implements, and the other 
party furnishes the labor, and they divide equally. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Divide equally?— A. That is what we usually do. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you generally found that this is about fair, that 
proposition that you make?— A. I can not say as to that; I have not been on a 
farm since 1 have been a man. 

Q. But men have done well at that?— A. Often; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) What is the general social condition of the farm ten- 
ants?— A. I can not speak in very high terms of it as a rule. Poverty always 
begets degradation, immorality, and other vices, and possibly the masses of our 
farmers, I mean over half of them, are poor. A few grow to easy circumstances 
and do well; but I should say over half of them are poor people; very poor. We 
have them huddled in smau houses, one, two, and not exceeding three rooms, 
sometimes eight or ten in the family, and their company and their eating and all 
is done in these little rooms; and the social standing can not be very elevated 
under those circumstances, as a rale. 

Q. Are they mostly colored people?— A. Colored and white; in the eastern part 
the mMority largely colored; in the west largely white. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Mr. White, I am afraid I have totally mis- 
understood you. We have been talking about the renting of farms?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the landlord-and-tenant act making the rent a lien on the crop?— A. 
Yes. 


Q. I assumed while we were talking about that that the rent was a money rent, 

from a remark you have just made A. (Interrupting.) Not necessarily a 

money rent; any rent. 

Q. From a remark you have ju.st made it would appear that it is rather a por- 
tion of the crop?— A. Yes; the money rent is not the rule. Tliat is the exception 
to the rule. 

Q. If the thing called rent consists of a portion of the crop A. (Inter- 

rupting.) That is what I meant to say. 

Q. The landlord is entitled to nothing by way of rent but tliat portion of the 
crop?— A. No. 

Q. Well, then, the criminal statute of which you have spoken could not apply 
until the tenant had consumed something of the landlord's portion, could it?— A. 
Or any of it. I dare not move a peck of potatoes. Suppose I am occupying your 
land and you were to have one-half and I tlie other of the crop ^own. I can not 
remove a bushel of potatoes on my part until your lien for rent is satisfied, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The lien that you have explained?— A. Hiif rent as a 
whole. 

Q. The law rives the share for the whole?— A. The whole machinery is on the 
side of the landlord. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Who makes the division of the crop?— A. Usually the 
landlord comes around after it is rathered and you have notified him that it js 
ready for a division— after it is hauTded up by carloads, if it is corn, and they pile 
np yours here and mine there and I take one and you the other. 

Q. The division is made by a^eement as to time?— A. Yes; it is understood. 
Sometimes you gather yours and 1 gather mine. In that case I gather mine and yon 
leave yours in every otner row, and I take one row or two rows and you take wnat 
you choose. That is not the rule. The tenant gathers the crop ^nerally. 

Q, (By Representative Gardner.) Both kinds of fwming which you mention 
are called fanning on shares in the North, the only difference being that the 
landlord gets one-third where the tenant furnishes everything, and he gets one- 
half where he furnishes the stock. ^ * 

Mr. Fabqubar. And seed. . 

% (}. (By Representative Gardner.) And 8t(x;k. The fanner is very generally 
supposed to furnish the seed. When it comes to those things that require the out- 
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paying of cash, as in the dairy farms, for instance, where some grains must be 
bought in addition to those which the farm produces, there is some special agree- 
ment about that.— A. For a money rent we nvesomuch cotton pey acre. In 
lieu of giving cotton we give so much money for an acre of land. That is hardly 
ever the case. 

Q. Would there be any difficulty about making a provision in making leases 
generally that as much ground as was necessary for the raising of vegetables and 
things required by the tenant should be exempted from the lien law?— A. He has not 
very much trouble in catching him whenever he wants to under the existing law. 
As I said in the outset, there is no provision for this garden spot under the exist- 
ing law, except under the will of the landlord. There is no provision in it it at 
all for that, and wherever I am accorded a garden spot it is simply the will of 
the landlord , and the contract is a verbal one. I have only known of it two or three 
times in my experience at the bar of nearly 20 years, where some man of very small 
caliber wanted to press some man, and when he left him he invoked that provi- 
sion of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Even when he agreed to let him have it?— A. Yes; I 
know where a man was brought up for using some turnips growing out in front 
of his log cabin chimney. But I do not want to impress you and I do not want 
to impress the country that that is the average landlord. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) AH'I wanted to get at, as I have already 
stated, is as to whether that thing was intended to be fair or whether it was 
iiitende<l to be only a trap. I ask that.— A. I had rather not state my opinion as 
to that. The law is in favor of thcj landlord, and, if need be, he can use it to the 
detriment of the tenant. That is the general trend of the law through North 
Carolina, without the expression of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the difference in condition between those who 
own their own lands there and those who take the crop lien system; the difference 
between the two (dasses of people? — A. It is a very broad difference. One is of 
an independent characjter , while the other is wholly dependent. One is naturally, 
as a rule, more responsible and more respectable, and of a different nade of peo- 
ple, as a rule, from that class of poeple who— I mean the masses of the class, 1 do 
not mean all— there are some very respectable, good men that crop all the while; 
they do not undertake to buy. They say, we take into consideration taxes, pur- 
chase price, interest, and all those things, and they had rather do that. They are 
very few and far between. The aggregate wealth of our country down there — 
especially is that true among the colored people— consists in small possessions, 
little faiTus, little homes, and little city property. There is no big wealth; that 
is the exception. I can not say there is big wealth anywhere, but there are a mat 
many, a large number— you would be surprised to know the number who nave 
purtmased a little plot of gi’ound somewhere, and are getting something to stand 
on ; a large percentage of the people. And I think that is true- 1 am not so famil- 
iar with the western part of the State — I think that is true of our western people, 
who are very largely white. The bulk of the negroes in North Carolina are east 
of the center of the State; and up among the mountains, near Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, the western part of the State and the northwestern part, they are lar^ly 
white. These mountaineers, as a rule, most of them are poor people; possibly 
they are not as poor as our eastern colored people. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Some of your farmers, as stated, sell their 
crops through the storekeepers or warehouses because they have to; some buy 
lands and some do not. It is true, is it not, that those who sell their crops to take 
the greatest advantage of the market, and those who buy lands and own them, 
are more comfortable than those who do not?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Is there any other cause for that than the difference in the individuals? Are 
not their chances about equal?— A. The chances between those who own their 
homes and those who do not? 

Q. The chances primarily of each to get into a condition to hold his crop or buy 
land?-~A. It is best for those who have some degree of intelligence and culture, 
and ability to calculate, or, in a word, to think for themselves; and the class who 
have not those things and are not in their nature capacitated to think for them- 
selves-^prior to the war the colored man, as you know, in the South was not 
expected to think. He was to use his muscle. Some of them unfortunately have 
never learned to think yet; they simply exercise their muscle, and others Mt the 
benefit. There are those who have learned to think for themselves; they |nan for 
themselves and calculate, as any other business men do, and the result is that 
they soon acquire some property and get a foothold, and become somewhat inde- 
pendent. It is between the thinking class and the nonthinking class; between 
the educated and the noneducated. 
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Q. Then it ia true in North Cfrt*olina, is it, that the educated, bright, peaceable 

colored men A. (Interrupting) Industrious; put that in. 

Q. Yes?:y-A. Because some of them are. 

Q. Colored men or white men— I do not mean to make any distinction in color— 
succeed in agriculture?— A. Yes; they can succeed in agriculture. 

Q. And probably become the owners of farms from their own accumulations?— 
A. Yes. I nave in mind quite a number who are comparatively independent. The 
father of my private secretary died some short time ago and left an estate to two 
sons of possibly $40,000. He was a fai*mer; started with nothtim. He was a col- 
ored man. and he was worth easily $40,000; and that in North Carolina is a right 
decent competency for either white or colored men. 

Q. Did he make that farming?— A. He made that farming, and he made that 
entirely alone. His farm was four miles from Tarboro. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.\.rke.) Since the civil war?— A. Since the civil war. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Did he make it by his own efforts or by the help of 
his sons?— A. He had two sons, but they were in school nearly up to the time of 
his death, and one of them graduated about the time he died; the one that is 
with me. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Did he liire the labor?— A. Yes; the sons never made 
anything to offset their education. In that sense they were a burden rather than 
a help. I do not mean to say that they did not work, but what I mean to say is 
that he expended more in clothing and refining and educating those boys than he 
ever accumulated by their work. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) He had no exceptional advantages?— A. No; 
he was a thoughtful man; he was a thinker. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did he buy any large farms?— A. Those two boys have 
as good farming lands as any in the county, in .several plantations. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.)" ’^liat does good fanning land sell for in these sections 
you are speaking about now?— A. That will depend very largely on the hxiation 
and condition of the land. Land that has lieen -made arable and brought up to a 
state of cultivation will sell for an where from $0 to $;10. There is plenty of land 
there that you can buy for from 50 ctmts to $11. 

Q. Your finest arable land is worth from $25 to $510?— A. Twenty-five dollars 
generally is called a very good price for land, a very gcK)d price. 

Q. You spoke of cuvsh rentals; what is the annual cash rental for your best 
farms?— A. Per acre? 

Q. Per acre.— A. I could not say. Here is a plat of ground; it may be anywhere 
from 30 to 40 acres. You say to me you could make 300, 500, or 1 .500 ^lounds, bales 
of lint cotton, and you have tor yourself a certain number of bales of lint cotton. I 
should say that the average of fann land will produce somewhere between $51 and 
acre per annum. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Three or four dollars per acre per annum?— A. Yes. 
Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Six years rental woidd nuy the land?— A. Qh, yas, the 
arable land; and woodland, that can be bought for what an acre would rent for. 

Q. And yonr cropper lives all his life on it and he is never able to buy one acre?— 
A. I would not say that, but he does not buy very much land. 

Q. I mean, under that system of landlord and tenant and under that law, a 
man that is under that system and then produces the rental out of the property 
($2 or $3 an acre) , does not ac(][uire that?— A. He is very frequently a hard-working 
man; he has muscle, but he is not a thinker; he is not educated, and he goes on 
from year to year accumulating debt. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) I do not want any conflict with the major’s 
idea, but what 1 was just going to ask you to emphasize, if it l)e true, is this: If 
a good business man, a farmer, white or colored, can accumulate a competence 
in agriculture in the eastern part of North Carolina?— A. Yes; in the eastern, 
midme, or western— any where in North Carolina that I am acquainted with. In 
the western part of the State it is mountainous, and the lands there are almost 
waste land, even in the foothills there, but on the ste^s of the mountains there 
is splenddd fanning land. I should say anywhere in North Carolina. The State 
is rich in resources, and has an abundance of nearly everything. In the western 
part minerals are abundant. 

<J. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon say, Mr. White, that $10 is a good price for farm 
land?— A. Yes; the average farmer will bring that ottt per acre. 

Q. Will that farm land that you speak of net a rental of $3 or $4 a year?— A. I 
should think so. Good farm land ought to bring a bale wherever land is worth that 
pries, but not right straight through. Yon hardly ever buy cleared land without 
same wo^. You fill it all in. Yon buy a plat or tract of land, you take It all; 
you buy so much right straight through. Now, that that is cleared or arable is 
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worth more, poseibly, than the woodland, wher^there is no money expenses, and 
that, I will say, will be up to $20 or $80. But you take a plat of wound, $10 
would be a very high price for the average plantation down there. on that 

plat of ground, the arable land, you can grow on fairly good land a bale of cot- 
ton to the acre, and a bale of cotton is usuafly from 450 to IKK) pounds of lint cotton. 
That cotton now is selling at 8 cents a pound. You can make your own calctda- 

Q. Is not that an exceptionally high rate of interest for the landowner?-~A. 
Yes. 

Q. Rental?— A. Yes, pretty high, but it is only the best land that you can get 
that out of. . . ^ 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What outlay for fertilizers is required to 
produce that crop on average cotton land in Nortn Carolina? — A. I do not know 
that I can answer that intelligently. I know that we use a great deal of fertilizers 
on the farms near the cities and towns, but remote in the country we produce 
our fertilizers from the stock, composts, and a few barrels of lime. We have the 
cuttings and droppings of the stock mixed in with, maybe, the leaves nnd refuse 
on the edge of the swamp. They mix that in to kill the sourness and to cause 
decomposition, and the mixture makes a very excellent fertilizer. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Composts?— A. Yes; composts. Now, as to how much 
fertilizer— guano, or whatever it is composed of, or anything of that kind— I can 
not answer that. I do not know how much per acre. I could not say. I have 
seen it going on, but I have never made myself familiar with it. 

Q. Is not land worth more than $10 per acre? Before the war, in the eastern 
part of North Carolina, was it not much more valuable than it is now?— A. I 
can't say. Before the war I was a baby. I was born, but I was very young. 

Q. I (lid not know but you knew the history. In many parts of the South the 
land was very valuable.— A. You take a great many of these large plantations 
with the old English method of farming, a great manor. Here is a wealthy man, 
having anywhere from ten to one thousand slaves, and a many men did 
not know their slaves when they met them on the road. They had a large plat 
of ground. You could not tell anything about the value, because the owner did 
not need any money and he would not sell it for any price. Since his death the 
family have moved to cities and towns or to some other country; the land has 
been cut up and sold off. It would be difficult to make a comparison between 
the prices to-day and the prices before the war, because the lands were not for 
sale unless a man made up his mind to move from one State to another, and wld 
the whole thing. But it is my supposition that lands would bring proportion- 
ately a greater price in money then as compared with now; somewhat more than 
they do now. 

Q. Is there much employment of labor by the day or by the week or month; 
and if so, what wages is it usual to pay on the farm?— A. Yes; there are a 
great many persons who do not undertake to farm at all, but just hire themselves 
out either by the day or by the month. It is very unusual to hire by the week. 
They hire themselves out on a farm for the day or for the month. Some of them 
wait until the fall and the crop is sold, outside of the actual consumption for 
food, and others are paid daily as they go along; very largely paid off in pro- 
visions for their families and paid from the storehouse. And I may wy that 
these storehouse profits— the tenant or the purchaser pays for everyttog, and 
they are very high prices— double ^hat he would have to pay in the citjr. The 
day laborer usually has from 25 to 50 or 60 cents a day. By the month it is from 
$6 to $10 a month. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And board?— A. Sir? 

Q. And board?— A. No. 

Q. Without board?— A. Yes; without board. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you mean to say that a man could live on $6 a 
month and keep a family and pay his board?— A. A great many men are keeping 
families with a wife and four, five, six, or eight children, and they do not get 
over $10. But remember that the man is hired out, the wife is hired out, and 
every child is hired out, and the wife takes the babies along with her. A great 
many families live on less than $10 a month. The provision is very coarse, but 
it is common food. It is usually com, a little molasses, and Western side meat. 
They live on the coarsest food, wear the coarsest-textured clothing. They can 
not do otherwise. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Ratobford.) Are you speaking of a class of men who work by the 
^y or by the month and are employed by the tenants on the farms?— A. By 
the landlord, or it may be by a very well-to-do tenant. He rans a good deal d 
land— runs a four or five horse crop, and he hires these men. 
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Q. Will the same wages ap^y to those who are employed by the land owner on 
the month or day plan?— A. Yes; no difference. If I am a landlord or a tenant, 
the wagei^jmid to these hirelings are about the same. One pays about the same 
as the other. 

9 . (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there any prejudice against colored people accumu 
lating land in that country?— A. I think there is very, very little agamst the col- 
ored man for accumulating property, except in the way that I have indicated; 
obstacles thrown in his way by these loopholes in the law and by his ignorance 
and incapacity in some instances. Some of them have an Incapacity to make 
their own calculations and to think and plan for themselves. I can not say that 
1 know of any prejudice against the colored man’s accumulating property. 
There is that fact and the fact that there is very little prejudice against his get- 
ing an education. True, you have not asked me about any educational matters. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) You seem to me to indicate that the intelligent farmer 
would be a more ind^ndent man to do his own thinking, have a little tact about 
his own business. What is the condition in this rising generation? the 
facilities for education good down there?— A. No; they are poor; and I want to 
say that without meaning to cast any disparagement on our State legislature. 

Q. Is there an Insufficiency of schools?— A. There is an insufficiency of funds 
to run the schools. The average school term in tlie State is about 62 days in each 
year. The average schooling given the child.is 62 days. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is the time fairly distributed over the 
State?— A. In a good many cities down there we have graded schools. They have 
a special tax on all the taxable property and polls to raise an extra fund; and 
these run from 6 to 9 months in the year, these graded schools, whereas in a great 
many rural districts they run maybe only 30 or 40 days in the year. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are the schools separate — colored and white?— A. Oh, 


yes. 

Q. Do they have about the same time?— A. As to that, it is a matter of exact 
knowledge, and I can not say. There is more money paid to the white school for 
a given number of pupils tnan for the like number of colored people, notwith- 
standing the constitution. The teachers are paid more, in the first place. Though 
their education may be the same, they may bo examined by the same board and 

f at the same certificate, the whites are paid more wages; and as a general thing, 
guess, the whites’ terms run a little longer than the colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are all the teachers of the colored schools colored?— A. 
Yes, mostly. I do not know of a white school-teacher teaching a colored public 
school in the State. 

Q. Are they men or women?— A. Both. 

Q. Are there any societies for the improvement of the farm tenants or farmers 
generally, such as agricultural societies, granges and the like?— A. We have 
granges and agricultural societies and farmers’ alliances. The colored man is not 
admitted to them; they are for white people only— unless he forms one separate 
and distinct to himself. 


Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Has he joined that?— A. Yes; we have had 
a good many colored alliances, tmtil recently it came into disrepute. I do not 
know of one now. 

Q. Why did it come into disrepute?— A. They got into politics. The Farmers* 
Alliance of North Carolina drifts into the Poptmsts, and the Populists made an 
alliance with the Republicans, and that brought the organization, both white and 
colored, into disrepute. 

Q. Wliat I want to get from you is something that, coming from such a source, 
ought to be valuable. Has the colored man in North Carolina, in alliances or other 
organizations for the benefit of those engaged in any business or trade, showed a 
capacity for organizing and maintaining the organization in good stanffing?— A. 
I do not know that we nave had an organization among colored men, either the 
Benights of Labor or the Farmers’ AUiance, separate and distinct in itself, that 
was sufficient to make such a test as would warrant me in giving you a positiveor 
negative answer. When I spoke of the colored^ Chances, I did not speak of the 
Knights of Labor, but will now. We had both organizations there, but they 
were branch organiptions of the white. They had separate lodges, and did not 
meet together, but it was understood that they were branches, a part of the gen- 
eral labor organization. But the agricultaral societies and Farmers’ Alliance, as 
it is known to-day, is a white man’s institution entirely, and the co^ed man can 
not Join these wmte organizations. He is not pefmittM in them. «He is shut out. 

(By Mr. Phillips.) Do you keep up the Knights of Labor organization in 
the Soutn?— A. I do not think so. lam Ineligible to membership under the law. 
Lawyers are not allowed to Join. 
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S . (By Mr. Kennedy.) Lawyers and saloon'-keei)erH are ineligible.— A. Yes; 
a good many other good men. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) PracticaUy there is little or no organization pr meeting 
for the discussion of a^cultural methods amcmg the tenant farmers of North 
Carolina, especiajly if colored?— A. That is right. Now the mere fact that these 
organizations drifted into politics brought them into disrepute and precluded 
their meetings, because their meetings are secret, and there is a statute prohibit- 
ing a^ political organizations of a secret character, so that they do not keep it 
up. They would have been indicted if they had kept it up after they carried it 
into politics. 

Q. Is there an agricultural college in North Carolina?— A. Yes; two. There is 
an agricultural and mechanical college at Raleigh for the whites, and there is one, 
on a much smaller scale, to be sure, fOr the colored at Greensboro. 

Q. What kind of an idea would it be for these colleges to adopt the university- 
extension plan, and send lecturers among the tenant farmers and instruct them 
in improved agriculture?— A. There have been lecturers and institutes— that is, 
fanners’ institutes— held in various parts of the State every year under the aus- 
pices of the D^artment of Agriculture, but that is for the whites. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The colored man is not precluded?— A. He is not 
expected to be there. I do not know that he would be driven away if he was to 
go, but it is understood that he is not expected to be there. 

Q. Are they not of the character of mass meetings?— A. No. There are certain 
places where the colored man does not go when he understands that he is not 
expected to go there. He would be very easily got rid of. 

Q. Have you any private schools in your section supported by yourselves that 
are independent of the common schools?— A. Yes; there are a great many private 
schools in the cities and towns. I have never sent one of my children to a public 
school in North Carolina in my life. 

Q. Have you any in the rural districts?— A. Not in the country. You will find 
cases where a teacher may teach a school for two months, and the people will feel 
that they have not done justice to their children, and they may have a little money, 
and they will run it on as a subscription school for a month or two. In the cities 
there are parochial or other private schools under the auspices of some church 
that run constantly. The Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, and l^ptist 
churches have these, independent of the public schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) For colored people?— A. Yes; whites, too, but the two 
are separate. 

Q. Do the whites contribute to the colored schools?— A. Not to the private 
schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You have no lack of teachers, have you?— A. We have 
plenty of them— more than we can get places for. The reason for that is, we have 
in North Carolina a bill creating 4 additional normal schools, which we tacked 
on to the universal appropriation Dili. Wo have now 6, 7, maybe 8 colored normal 
schools, and many institutions of different kinds junong the whites as an offset 
for it; these are for the special purpose of training teachers. There is one of 
them in my own district at Goldsboro. We have a great many of the denomi- 
national institutions of higher grade. We have the Livingston College, the 
Bennett Seminary at Greensboro, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Greensboro. We have the Scotia Seminary at Concord, a Presbyterian school 
maintained and equipped by Northern people largely. President Satterfield. The 
president and a majority of the teachers are white. My daughter was educated 
there and is a teacher of music there now. We have another school, where my 
nephew graduated in June. That is officered entirely, outside of the board of 
trustees— I am on that board, too— by colored men, except one gentleman who 
teaches German; he is a white man. Then coming a little further down we 
have the Livingston College at Salisbury, and then at Raleigh we have the 
Shaw University, under the auspices of the Baptist Church. That is a coUaje— 
has medical, law, and theological departments, and is on a very large scale. They 
have several hundred pupils. In the same town we have the St. Augustine Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. It is 
contoibuted to indiscriminately— not necessarily North or South. These schools 
are independent of the public schools. Then we have the Gregory Normal Iiwti- 
tute in Wilmington, under the Congregational Church. These are all independ- 
of the pubuc schools and the regular normal schools. So the facilities lor 
higher education of the colored people of North Carolina are very good, and that 
accounts for the surplus of teachers— the graduates of colleges. 

Q< (By Representative Gardner. ) Your system is top-heavy, then?— A. Bather 
so, If you eliminate these private schools and eliminate the schools in the citifiM^**- 
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the «aded schools in the cities are run from 6 to 9 months in the year, but the 
rural or country schools, that are so poorly attended and provided for, make an 
average of only about 63 days in the year. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) In these color^ schools and colleges are the students 
cared for imder an endowment, or do they usually furnish their own mean8?--A. 
They have to use their own means. There is a small endowmeiu to each, perhaps, 
but scarcely enough to pay all the professors. These students, as a rule, pay their 
own way. Now and then you get a scholarship through a philanthropic person 
in the North. Some lady or gentleman says, ‘ ‘ I will furnish yott ^0 or $50,” and 
the faculty or president has a right to designate such and such a pupil who will 
be supported out of that gift, and that is kept up until the pupu graduates 
possibly. 

Q. None of them have a permanent endowment?— A. Not enough to pay the 
professors. They have to keep a financial person on the road lagging all the 
time to keep them going. They require additional equipment; they are building 
or enlarging their laboratory and other things, so their funds for endowment of 
professors’ chairs or aid of indigent pupils are not sufficient. 

Q. Have you any method in your mind to suggest for the improvement of the 
colored race, the farming people?— A. I have not now, sir. We are in a bad way 
in North Carolina, the colored people are now. 

Q. Have you any information that will cure any of these difficulties which you 
mention?— A. Yes. 


Q. Do you think that the general condition of the colored jieople in your State 
is gradually improving or going back?— A. Up to a year or two ago our condition 
was decidedly on the upper trend. The best feeling that I have known anywhere 
in the Southland existed between the whites and colored in our State. Politics, 
though, has made things a little bad for us. It is difficult for an illiterate white 
or colored man to differ in politics without differing in church, business, and 
ever^hing else. The colored man has adhered quite riridly, whether wisely or 
not 1 will not say, to one political party, and that party nas been recently over- 
thrown, and in my opinion the most vicious element of the white race is now in 
possession of the State. A large majority of the whites are kindly disposed to 
the colored man, and it is evidenced by the fact that they have all these years 
paid without murmur the bulk of the school tax. They have shown in hundreds 
of instances the evidence of their good feeling toward the colored man, but unfor- 
tunately politicians have not only dragged tne race into politics, but even on the 
farms and in domestic affairs. In the city of Wilmington, in the latter part of 
1898 and the first of last year, domestic servants were discharged and driven hither 
and thither and did not know what was going to happen. That has subsided and 
the bad feeling has died down somewhat, but we have a bad state of affairs and 
the way looks dark for the future. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What led up to that state of affairs?— A. I had hoped 
not to refer to politics at all. 

Mr: Farquhar. If it is politics, you must not. 

The Witness. It is politics. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Before we pass the subject of education I want to 
ask another question. Are the public schools that you have so fully explained 
supported ^ the well-to-do ana the most intelligent of the white and colored 
race in the ^uth?— A. Yes; but you understand these schools are separate and 
distinct. Now and then you find a white man in the South who will say to a 
colored boy who has attracted his attention, ‘‘ Here is $10 or $15 a year to help 
educate you.” But the private schools of the lower grade— I was speaking of the 
colleges and seminaries— the private schools of lower grade are separated into 
colored schools for colored children and white schools for white chilo^ren. 

Q. And the interests which support them, are they composed of the best element 
of both races?— A. Yes. One of the reasons for the schools is that there are a 
great many white and colored people who do not care to have their children go 
into the public school and be mixed up with the kind of pupils that are there. 

Q. The tax for the support of the schools, is it largely from the rich or the 
poorer class, the farm labor that you spoke of a while ago?— A. These schools do 
not apply to a very great extent in the rural districts; only a very short supple- 
mental term. 

Q. Does the fact that you have a system of private sdiools there, that is so gen- 
erally maintained— does not that militate against the support of ttie public 
schools?— A. No. ^ 

Q. It does not?— A. No. The public school can not be interfered with. Itisfixed 
by tonkitution in the first place, and then where it is not completed in the con- 
stitution) the minimum and maarimum amount to be collected, it is generidly by 
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statute. So that the private schools do not have anything to do with the tax col- 
lected for the public schools. 

Q. It requires influence to have statutes enacted, and according to your testi- 
mony the letter element are schooling their children in the private institutions, 
and their interest in the public schools would naturally not be so great.—A. 
Perhaps you may have got an impression that it is universal, but it is not. It is 
in cities and towns and in isolated cases in the rural districts, but that is an excep- 
tion. 1 do not think that the private schools hurt the public schools at all. We 
had a statute making it discretionary with any precinct, on the application of a 
certain number of men to submit the question — Ido not remember the percentage 
of men re(iuired to make the application for any precinct to levy the tax, but it 
was discretionary with the school district whether or not they would tax them- 
selves for the extra tax to run the school a longer term, and very few took advantage 
of it. 

CJ. Do you or do you not think it possible that those who are obliged to send 
their children to the public schools where the terms are so short can possibly 
acquire any education whatever that will benefit them?— A. Yes; they acquire 
some education. It is a rare thing to find a young man or a young woman of 20 
years of age who can not read and write and cipher rather intelligently. 

Q. Even with that short school term?— A. Even with that short scnool term, 
yes. You understand me, when I speak of the whites and colored running these 
private schools, that is altogether in the cities, and the private school in the 
rural district is only supplemental to the public school. I do not remember a 
single instance where we have a private school separate and apart from the public 
school. It is a supplement to the public school, conducted in the same building 
and by the same teacher after the funds are exhausted. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What kind of sumptuary legislation or laws have you 
in North Carolina, temperance and other laws, local option or what?— A. We 
have the dispensary system, fashioned somewhat after South Carolina in certain 
counties. We have it in Cumberland County, where the town of Fayetteville is 
located, and some of it in western North Carolina. We have some counties 
where whisky is not allowed to be sold at all. It is prohibited entirely, and the 
discretion is left with the county commissioner; that is until recently. I am not 
lamiliar witli the law passed last year. Prohibition is not a very pronounced 
(piantity in North Carolina. 

Q. Have you any positively dry counties?— A. Yes; some few coimties where 
there is no whisky permitted to be sold at all. In these dispensary counties it is 
sold under the protection of the dispensary authorities. That is only in localities; 
not general. 

Q. What is your observation with respect to these option counties that go en- 
tirely “ no license? ” Are they an advantage to society, both white and colored?— 
A. I think they tend to help society somewhat. If the law was rigidly enforced, 
I (;ould answer that decidedly in the affirmative, but there is a laxness. Public 
sentiment, you know, is law, and there is a laxness on the part of the public 
authorities in enforcing it, and these blind tigers or illicit stills are in every cor 
ner of the community, and the drug stores take advantage of the law, and sell it 
under different names. 

Q. Does that arise a good deal from the fact of the moonshine distilling?— A. I 
do not think that has much to do with it. The license saloons are run very largely 
by the moonshine distilleries. 

Q. What is your own general view on the question of intemperance among 
your colored people? — A. I think it is the curse of our race — one of the greatest 
curses of the colored man. You can hardly blame him, or expect him with an 
emancipation of 35 years to get out of what has been taught him for two centu- 
ries. He is very much of a copyist, a plagiarist, very adjustable, as you doubtless 
have observed. You take a colored man as a servant in your house, and he may 
be crude and coarse, illiterate; keep him there one or two years and he will speak 
almost as accurately as your own cnildren, and dress mucn as you dress ana act 
as you act. In other words, he is a great imitator, and, unfortunately for him, he 
has imitated his white brother in these vices as well as his good qualities. Hence 
his propenirity for drinMng whisky, which is one of the curses of his race. 
It is his misfortune. I am not trying to shift the responsibility, but it is his 
misfortune. 

, Q. It is not entirely from inherited habit? — ^A. Not inherited, but from a cul- 
tivated appetite. He never had it until his emancipation. But he thought he 
am done mthout it so long that he has been making up for lost time. 

Q. Does not intemperance account for a good deal of the shiftlessness of your 
tenant farmers?— A. It is particuliily in the cities and towns. It is true some 
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farmers go to town once a month when they have been paid their wages, and 
have a razee while the money is flush, but it is not common. The intemperance 
is largely in the cities and towns. * 

Q. Is it very much the custom of pur people to leave the country and go into 
the cities and eam^ very uncertain livelinoM?— A. Very much so; decidedly. 

Q. Is it the lack of frugality or industry that takes them to the city?— A. It is 
the oppressiveness of the landlord-and-tenant act, as practiced by the landlord, 
reducing them to serfdom. There is absolutely nothing bei^re them on the farm, 
and they lose hope and go to the cities. That is one of the reasons— possibly the 
leading reason. 

Q. They try to escape the conditions that keep them continually in debt?— A. 
Working year in and year out, with little food or clothing, with no prospect before 
them but to continue imtil they die. 

Q. Is there much migration amo^ your agricultural help in the South?— A. 
Not so much as a few years ago. There is now a general unrest in the State 
because of pending matters. 

Q. Is there to any extent an emigration to other States, like Texas and Missis- 
sippi and elsewhere, during these troubles?— A. Where the pe<mle have been left to 
themselves to emigrate it has been largely to the North and East, and somewhat 
to the West; but where the agents with oily tongues come about and offer flatter- 
ing inducements they have gone from one Southern State to another. That is 
true of the Mississippi valleys, along the banks of the Mississippi River. 

Q. What are your views on colonization generally, either within the United 
States or expatnation?— A. I am decidedly opposed to either; I think it is 1^ for 
us. We, as a race, so far as we are civilized, have the white man’s civilization- 
have copied it from him— and if there must be migration I do not think it is wise 
for either the white dr black that the migration be in bulk either within the 
United States or without. But I do believe that the stress of the weat mass of 
colored people ought to be relieved by a gradual thinning out. Take them here, 
there, and anywhere; lose them as it were throughout the whole country, that 
they may have a new impetus by the changed habits, educational facilititf , 
changed opportunities, and in that way I believe if the colored man— if homes 
could be found for him among the pe<mle East, West, and North, away from the 
South— not enough to depopulate the South, but to relieve the overcrowded agri- 
cultural communities, where the supply is far in advance of the demand for 
labor— if these communities could be relieved by taking and distributing them 
here and there in one State and another, I believe it would be the best way to solve 
what is now regarded as the race problem. 

Q. Do you suppose, under the system proposed by Booker Washington and 
otlmrs— to take sections as large as counties, where the colored people could be 
aggregated, and where they would have no particular leaning on the white ele- 
ment as in the South, and have a very fair idea of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts— do you suppose they could ef^ually with the poor whites of the South sup- 
port themselves and l>e equally independent?— A. Perfect equality of the two 
races, either in education, industry, or politics, is next to the impossible. Even 
though the colored man should be a^itted to equality, the white man’s superior 
civilization from long years in advance of him, and his supremacy, wealth, and 
superior education, would tend to keep the colored man his inferior. 

Q. So you still think, after all, that whatever plans or modifications maybe 
made for the betterment of the condition of the black man, be has got to lean on 
the white?— A. Venr largely. They are dependent on each other. I do not know 
whether you live North or South, but if you go, say, to Wilmington, where all 
that murder and carnage was, or any other Soutnem city, and undertake to induce 
the colored men to pack up and leave any particular community, it wiU not be 
healthy for you there 24 hours, and not from the colored man, either. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not the proposition to colonize the colored man 
outside of the United States so impracticable and impossible as to be unworthy 
of serious consideration?— A. I do not see how any thoughtful man can attach 
any importance to it whatever. Yet there are men, for instance Bishop Turner, 
whom 1 know to be a very able man; but it is a hobby of his^d 1 tlflnk he has 
an underlying purpose to accomplisn— another end in view. He knows his white 
neighbors do not care to have the negroes leave, and I see no other reason that 
he could have but to arouse them to mete out justice and equality to them in 
order to keep them there. 1 can see no other reason. » 

Q. Your theory would carry with it just the reverse of cplsniimtion? It carries 
with itagreater assimilation among tne whites in all parts of 'the conntr 3 r?— A. 
Yes. Whatever civilizatien we have we have got from you. Yon have beim onr 
inspiration. Onr aspirations have been from you; and wherever that has been 
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carried to the highest extent, and where there is a higher ideal and the colored 
man can grow up to it, he will advance and become a more useful citizen. But 
where everything is on the level, where his white neighbor is poor and illiterate, 
where there is no hope or sunshine, where he sees the horizon and it terminates 
before him, there is nothing to aspire to and he goes from bad to worse. 

Q. That absence of hope and sunshine also reaches into the other race, does it 
not?— A. Yes; but I am speaking more particularly of the classes of people I 
know more about. 

Q. The point I wish to bring out is this: That where the colored man of the 
South is in the majority, in districts or sections largely populated by the colored 
man, the absence of sunshine, the presence of degradation and poverty, reaches 
into the homes of his white neighbor and keeps him down on the same level with 
himself, does it not?— A. To a certain extent, yes; but eliminating South Carolina 
and Mississippi, there are very few communities in the South where the negro is 
in the majonty. We have 96 counties in North Carolina, and only 8 or 9 in the 
whole State have a negro majority, and then only a small majority of 100 or 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How is it in your district?— A. In my district there are 
5 counties out of the 9 that have a negro majority. Two have a margin of 200 or 
800. The other 4 have an overwhelming white majority. 

Q. Then you got a great number of white votes?— A. A great many. I am 
sent to Confess not on black votes alone. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) We have testimony to the effect that as a result of 
the keeping down of the colored man he works for low wages, and the wMte 
man who is obliged to work for a living can not hope to get much more than the 
colored man obtains for his labor. — A. Under certain conditions that is true. 

Q. They do not need to have a majority to bring about such a stete of affairs?— 
A. We have in the South cotton ana woolen factories here and there. With an 
isolated exception now and then the colored man is not allowed to work in them 
at all. The colored man does not compete in these instances with the white labor. 
Until recently they have had almost a monopoly of the skilled labor— mechanics, 
carpenters, blacksmiths. 

Q. They compete on the farm?— A. They compete on the farm. 

Q. And coula not possibly compete more directly anywhere else?— A. They 
compete there, possibly, more largely than in any other place. It is rare to find 
a white fann hand. They either rent for themselves or have their own little plot 
of ground in eastern North Carolina. I do not know so much how it is in the 
western part, but there are very few colored families there; they have little negro 
competition. 

Then, if the plan advanced by you is a good plan, it would also advance his 
white brother?— A, It would relieve the strain— leave a better outlet for the white 
man and for the colored man, and better, in my opinion, for the one who is car- 
ried and lost in the civilization of you white people in some other section. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke some time ago about having families move 
to various parts of the country— North, East, South, and West.— A. Not South. 

Q. North, East, and West. Would the climate have any special effect on the 
colored man in the far North? Can he endure the noiihern climate as well as 
the white man?— A. The mortality immediately after the war among those that 
went North was very great. It is diminishing constantly. Their children are 
not affected by it. I was over in Canada in the summer time and also in Decem- 
ber— in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. Johns— and never heard of pulmonary 
troubles. They went from North Carolina, largely, soon after the war. And 1 
find a great many of them in Massachusetts and in Maine— healthy, strong appar- 
ently as the whites. But you take a grown colored man, past the middle age, 
reared in the South, and carry him North and he will, in all probability, contract 
some pulmonary trouble, though the younger class become acclimated. I was in 
Minnesota last spring, and in tne intervening country up by way of Chicago, and 
I found out there some very thrifty, healthy colored people— strong, robust, with 
no indications of any pulmonary trouble. 

Q* You do not find much effect of their inheriting these pulmonary troubles in 
the North?— A, No. True, it is an inheritable disease, but where it is contracted 

^«afon of a change of climate by the adult, the child, usually bom prior to 
that toe, will not have it, because the germ did not exist in the parent at to 
“ n? V child, but was contracted afterwards. 

, Q* You do not find the disease of consumption following the colored more than 
the white in the North?— A. Except when the transfer is made when they have 
passed well along in life. 

Q. Can you suggest any amendment to the landlord-aud-tenant act whish will 
make the condition of the tenant farmers better, or enable them to improve It, 
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without extending immunity for crime—that is, theft and embezzlement?— A. As 
I stated a while ago, in my opinion the abolition of the homestead law in North 
Carolina would tend to better their condition along the line of ypToi inquiry. 

Q. Are there not advantages in the law which you would desire to preserve?— 
A. Decidedly so, if it were possible. 

Q. Could you not?— A. Unfortunately we have over 2 white men in our State 
to every colored man— 2^ white to every colored man, woman, and child. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) If you were to repeal the statutory law on that subject, 
would not, as has been already suggested, the common law thcwoughly cover the 
case?— A. Not all, no. A gi-eat many are new statutes. Most of our common 
law we got from England. It is not of our own creation, notwithstanding it may 
date back to a time when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; it is 
not common law unless it came over from the English common law. 

Q. In a case of this kind, where the owner was to have one-half the crop and 
the man who was cultivating it was taking from that crop, so that when the time 
for division came his share would be diminished just so much, would he not be 
liable under the common law?— A. No; because the crop is attached to the real 
estate, and real estate can not be stolen. It must be made so by statute, and 
whenever it comes to lemslating it goes on and on and on. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any suggestion for a State law for the benefit 
of the colored people in youi* State?— A. A State law? Yes; but wholly without 
hope. 

Q. What would you suggest?— A. I think the landlord and tenant ought to be 
put on equal footing. I think the law ought to bear equally on all. I do not 
think the entire advantage ought to be placed in the lianas of one to oppress the 
other without redress to the other. I think there should be some remedial steps, 
and that should be done without hurting the landlord’s rights, but it has not been 
done. I was 4 years in the legislature myself, 2 in the senate and 2 in the house, 
when times were better with us than now. 

Q. You say it could not be done without hurting the landlord’s rights; do you 
mean that m absolute form?— A. Rather in a restricted form. I believe there 
could be plenty of laws enacted, if there is a willingness to do it, that will abso- 

but t^ere is not a disposition to do it. I am not familiar ^mth the landlord-and- 
tenant act in other States, but I suppose it is about the same. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in the way of a law that might be of benefit 
to this commission or to other sections in the way of legislation?— A. I do not 
think that I have. If it is the desire of this commission I will think over the 
matter and at some time in the future formulate an answer to you. You under- 
stand a man of my race in ConCTess is necessarily a very busy man. I should not 
like to give an opinion where I have not an opinion. If it is the desire of the 
commission. I will at some time subsequently give you a written statement, if 
you desire it, or verbal, after I have had an opportunity to think it over. 

(^. We should be very glad to have you make such a statement as you have 
deagnated.— A. I should be glad to do that at a subsequent time. There was 
one other matter I had in mind to speak of, and that was with reference to the 
convict system in our Southland. I guess you have had a good deal of testimony 
on that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) We should like to hear you.— A. At some other time? 

Q. Now, if you have the time.— A. In some of our States, especially the ^uth-' 
and I spe^ from information obtained not wholly in a second-hand way; I have 
traveled in some of the States, and in some the convict system was terrible. This 
homestead law in these Southern States has multiplied crimes. The punishment 
for the most of these crimes is severe. The result is the penitentianes are filled 
with people, and a large number of them are colored people. In Georgia espe- 
cially the system is said to be a very bad one, but it is not that which I have refer- 
ence to. It is the free labor that is fip’eatly hurt by the convict labor. In that State 
the most of the convicts are farmed out. You can farm them out and work them 
on the turpentine farms. My half-brother lives in Georgia, and I have talked 
with him about it. In Georgia they farm them out on the turpentine farms, 
where they scarify the trees and dip and haul and distill, and it is all very largely 
carried on by the convicts to the exclusion of free labor. They work on farms, 
on the public roads, on canals, and all classes of labour wliere, as you doubtless 
know, the colored People constitute a large percentage of it. It takes the bread 
and butter out of their mouths, and they are left without a liveliho<9d. This 
especially reduces the daily or monthly laW, because these convicts are hired 
out fora little more than enough to pay the ordinary expense of keeping them in 
the^nitentiary. 
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Now there is another fact I have had my attention called to which is on the 
line of the landlord and tenant. A Gonvict, dnring his stay with his lessee, at 
some time may have misappropriated a spoon, or a knife, or a frying pan, or 
something that was given him to eat with or cook with during his stay. At the 
expiration of the time the lessee says to 'him: Yon have stolen a spoon, or a 
frying pan; you have misappropriated a tin plate. Now, I do not want to 
punisn you; I do not want to prosecute and have you sent to the penitentiary 
again. If you will work for me here 12 months longer, I will not punish you.’* 
Rather than go to court and take his chances, he works on for another year. I 
speak of the fact to show the utilization of this serf labor, convict labor, to the 
exclusion of free labor. With us in North Carolina it has not got to that yet, 
and I trust will not. We have spent several hundred thousand dollars in the 
purchase of farms; we have built baiTacks and dwellings for the officers and 
guards and so on; we have experimented with it and like the system, and all the 
able-bodied men, not incarcerated for life, are sent to the farm to work out their 
sentences on the farm, so the penitentiary is about self-sustaining* Within the 
walls of the penitentiary, where we can not carry them out under the rules to 
the farms, we make brick; supply a whole county or community, or half the 
State with bricks that we make there. All the public buildings of Raleigh are 
made of public brick. And then we have a shoe factory; and while the convict 
shoes have been confined to the convict farms, now they are getting into the 
stores. I believe the interstate-commerce law contemplates the prevention of the 
importation of convict-made goods from one State to another. I believe in our 
own State it is a great disadvantage, but I have not a remedy, because these 
convicts must be cared for and the expense must be paid. But it is hard on a 
particular class. Here is the laboring class deprived of labor sufficient to pay 
the entire expense of the convict, while the wealthy people are not taxed at all 
under our present system. But it is one of the best I know of. In South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and othOT States it is as I have indicated, where they farm them out. 

Q. Is there not a system also by which the convicts of the county can be taken 
from the city prison— -taken out and worked under the law?— A. Yes. A good 
many have workhouses, and wherever they have, instead of the judge sentencing 
the culprit to the penitentiary, he will sentence him to the workhouse, and he 
goes out and works on the farm. They work them on the public roads in Wake 
County, and they build highways and work them on the streets in Raleigh, to 
the exclusion of plenty of colored and white laborers who can not get the labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When they are working on county roads, they are 
not interfering with free labor to any extent. Do you know of any cases in the 
South or anywhere else where the work on county roads is paid for? — ^A. In the 
county where I live they are paid. The men are hired under an overseer, and 
he hires them and pays them to do that work. 

Q. Country roads?— A. Yes; and that is so in several of the counties in my own 
district. 


Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How are they guarded and kept?— A. They are kept 
unaer a guard. Most oi them are regarded as trusties where the term is short. 
They have two or three guards with guns and they march them to the barracks 
at night. 

Q. Not chained, in any way, as a rule — not shackled? — A. Not in North Caro- 
lina, as a rrde, but in Georgia they are tied together like beasts. I have seen 
them in Atlanta. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think the convict systems of thew States are so 
framed and conducted as to make criminals and ke^ them criminals? — A. I 
might do them an injustice by answering that in the amnnatiye. I have a very 
strong opinion, but possibly have not enough data to answer it in the affirmative. 

I should prefer not to answer it. I could not oonscientioudy say no, and I should 
not like to say yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to say, as to payii^ wages for work on 
coinitry roads, I never heard of it except in building toll roads,- A. That is recent 
legislation in North Carolina.* There was a tax imposed for that purpose, and it 
is called the road tax, and that road tax is collected and kept separate and arart 
for each township of the county. Overseers are assigned to the roads, and they 
are to keep up the roads with so much money, and they go and hire labor where 
they please. The best system of roads we have ever nad was under that plan. 
The law was modified by the last legislature, and I am not informed exactly as 
to the present law. 

Q. Most of those who are in favor of employing convicts for State use only are, 
in favor of employing them on the State roads only, because there is little or no 
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competltioii with free labor.— A. That wotdd have been of great benefit some 
time ago. 

Q. (BvMt.Ratchford.) Thatisstillgenerallytmeof the States?— A. I think 
go; but m Gleorgia and some of the other States it is not so. Thby put them on 
the tu^ntine farms, in the cotton fieMs, and everywhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there much of the turpentine industry in North 
Carolina now?— A. It fs nearly a thing of the past. They have never been 
worked on the turpentine farms in North Carolina. I spoke of Georgia. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would not the employment of convicts in the construc- 
tion of permanent public roads, better roads than the country uaa ever had be- 
fore, make them less con^petitive with free labor than if they were employed in 
private industry?— A. Tlie least possible evil is work on the public roads, with 
reference to competition with free labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Measured by results?— A. Measured by results. Is 
there any further question you gentlemen would like to ask? 

Q. You are going to submit a supplementary statement with reference to reme- 
dial legislation as between the landlord and tenant?— A. That is the only thing 
you suggested. If there is anything further you desire to examine me on,l 
should like to have an opportunity to think of it. 

Q. You have not given any testimony vnth reference to general taxation?— A. 
No; do you care to examine me on that? 

Q. That is a question that has been dealt with by other witnesses from the 
South, and I should like to hear you on that.— A. Just now? 

Q. If it is not imposing on vour time.— A. Our taxes in North Carolina— I can 
not say that they are very high considering all things, atid yet in the cities we have 
to pay a pretty heavy tax. I have never found any fault with the taxes. I have 
regarded them as a necessity, and if they were high it was a necessary evil; and 
even with the taxes as they are our schools which have come through taxation 
are very poor. I can not say that I have anything derogatory to say with refer- 
ence to taxes in North Carolina. I think they are fair and equitable. We have 
an income tax there on salaries and wages that some have grumbled about. It 
hits me and a great many others, but then I think that is nothing more than right. 
If I get $10,000 as an income from ray property, wages, or profession, or office, I 
do not think I should be exempt simply because that is not a vest^ property 
right— that I should be exempt, and that it should come out of some poor fellow 
that has only $150 worth of property. I think, being able to do it, that I should 
be compelled to pay a portion or the taxes. I have got it, as a rule, not always 
through my own labor, but through the ability to manipulate some other man’s 
earnings, and I should be forced to pay that tax. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does the State tax your Congressional salary?— A. Yes; 
I Imve to pay taxes on about $5,000 a year; there is only $5,000 a year exempt. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you think the agricultural industry pays too large a 
per cent in proportion to other property, or is it comparatively equal?— A. I trank 
the taxation in North Carolina i.s pretty well eqifalized. I think our legislators 
have been, in the main, wise. I love North Carolina. I am not sufficiently 
informed as to other States to give you an intelligent answer. 

Q. Will you deal later in your supplementary testimony with the question of 
education— the school question?— A. Limitedly, yes, I exp^t. 

As to the question of interest. The maximum per cent of interest that can be 
charged in North Carolina, as you know, is 6 per cent. Until lately, by contract 
it might be made 8 per cent. In mortgages, instruments, liens of tliat kind, notes 
were always made by agreement 8 per cent— between rarantor and grantee, 
whatever the instrument may be. The recent legislature has made it 6 per cent 
in all cases. That has kept a great deal of money out of the State. We are not 
a wealthy p^ple, nor are we paupers. There is a normal condition eidsting in 
North Carolina. There are a few extremely wealthy people, and it is a rare t&g 
to see a beggar. Nevertheless, there are a great many poor people there and as 
a result there is a great deal of surplus money, and a neat deal of the floating 
money has been obtained without the State. Iliis legislation, making the maxi- 
mum interest that could be charged 6 per cent, has tended to keep a great deal of 
surplus mone^ that has been thrown into our State flowing out of the State. 
You do not mind putting money out in your own State, where vou know the men 
and securities, at 4 per cent; but when you send it down to North Carolina you 
want a larm per cent, as the risk is peater. The resfllt is, a great deal of the 
money winch would have been brought into this State by building and loan asso- 
ciations and otherwise has been k^ out. Building and loan assp^^Oni bave 
been frequently driven out of the State. My opinion is that, while it Itay have 
helped some, it has hurt a great many. I do not think the legi^tion was wise. 
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Q. Yon spoke of interest; do yon mean simply statutory interest, or the interest 
charged between man and man in their dealing?— A. In some cases 20 per cent 
is charged, as in these store accounts; 60 per cent in many instances. 

Q. (Sy Mr. Ratchpord.) There is no*trouble in borrowing money on real 
estate security, is there?— A. Very few ciSre to take real estate security. They 
prefer personiu indorsement; but if they take real estate security, they want the 
personal indorsement of some man whose solvency is beyond doubt. 

Q. Is it not sometimes secured by the crops in the pound?— A. Very small 
quantities. That is along the croppers* lien business, out as a rule that is not 
cash. There are very few tenants who get cash on a croppers’ lien from the land- 
lord or the storekeeper. I am the tenant, and you are tne land owner [indicat- 
ing]. You make your contract here with the storekeeper to get certain thinm, 
ana you sell to me whatever you please. There is very little cash business. If I 
want something at the store I give security, and I go to the store and get what- 
ever I want, and it is charged to the landlord and he puts it up against me. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When you state 20 to 50 per cent is charged in a store, 
that is not charged as interest, but as a profit on goods, is it not?— A. Yes; almost 
no money passes between. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is that scrip you speak of negotiable?— A. It was 
until recently. We passed an act there prohibiting negotiations of the scrip of 
that character. 

S . Do you regard stores that you speak of, which I suppose may properly be 
ed truck stores, as an evil to the common people?— A. They are absolutely 
necessary, stores of some kind. 

Q. As conducted at present, do you regard them as evil?— A. If we had any 
other place where we could get our supplies; yes, sir; but usually it is getting 
them there or not at all. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clarke.) Has the destruction of the negotiability of that scrip 
driven tne scrip out of existence?— A. No, sir; it is largely the practice now, but 
it is unlawful. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) It is very difficult to make a law that will reach it, 
is it not?— A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Charlotte, N. C., March 15, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. WILUAM A. GRAHAM, 

Farmery Machpdah, N, C. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the rooms 
of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.40 a. m., Mr. E. A. Smyth presiding. 
Mr. William A. Graham, farmer, Machpelah, N. C., was introduced as a witness 
at 4.45 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (Bv Mr. Smyth.) Will you give your name?— A. William A. Graham. 

Q. Where do you Uve?— A. I live at Machpelah, Lincoln County, N. C, 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. I am a farmer, sir. 

Q. Will you tell us something about the conditions of farm labor?— A. I will 
state first tnat I am a member or the board of Mpiculture of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) State board?— A. Yes; and have served in the State 
Senate, and also president of the Farmers’ Alliance of the State at the present 
time. 

Q' (By Mr. Smyth.) Now, make your statement in your own way. We ^ould 
like to know something about the general condition of labor, both white and 
colored. 

The Witness. Agriculture has not been remunerative with us. We have been 
keeping away from it on account of the low prices of our products, and it has not 
given us any money for several years past. The price of cotton is now at a very 
g^ figure, but unfortunately the farmers have nearly all sold, having sold out at 
the close of the crop. The farmers of our country here have come for the last 
Jew years to farm a good deal better; looking forward to permanent improvement 
^r a good many years. There was no permanent improvement of the lands. 
But a few years ago they turned their attention to the pea as a renovator of tlm 
land, and large areas were sown in pease, not only for the forage they would yield, 
out for the improvement of the land for the cotton crop. We found by using the 
pea we reduced the amount of fertiliser we had to have next year. It will supply 
mjL 28 
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the ammonia, and then it is a simple thinff to supply the phosphonc acid and 
potash. There are sections of our State which have nearly altogether what we 
term croppers and renters. A cropper is a farmer who furnishes his labor, and 
the landlord does the rest; he furnishes the land and utensils. Then the landlord 
pays for the fertilizers which he gets, in proportion to his part of the crop, and 
the cropper his portion:* With us the cropper receives from one-third to a half; 
sometimes two-fifths. That is the only way that we can farm in this country. 
A man who attempts to fann for wages goes into bankruptcy, sir. You may not 
see very well how that is. Cotton now is selling for 10 cents. €f we should cal- 
culate our crop at 10 cents, and make our engagements with our laborers at that 
rate, and then it went to 0 or 6 cents, you can see just exactly what would 
happen. I speak for western North Carolina; I have not been in the eastern 
part, but I think this system prevails generally all over the State. Then there is 
another system, the tenant or renter. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Describe that system.— A. The renter furnishes the 
stock, and the landlord furnishes the land and the house in which he lives, and he 
pays him one-third of the grain, and one-fourth of the cotton in some places and 
in others a greater or less part of the crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) In furnishing the land and house, that always includes the 
wood, does it not?— A. Yes; and fully an acre for garden purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The wood and fuel is supplied?— A. Yes. 

(j. (By Mr. Smyth.) Which, of course, is a very important matter to a house- 
hold?— A. There is no limit to the fuel, except to require him to cut the dead and 
damaged trees. They do not want them to cut the good timber for fuel. 

Q. Now, are most of the croppers or renters in your section black or white?— 
A. In my county, sir, four-fifths of our population are white. In my end the 
negroes are about one-third, and at the other end of the county there are only 
two colored votes at one precinct. There is no difference in the prices paid; the 
colored cropper gets just the same proportion as the white man, and so does the 
colored renter. Some few negroes rent land. 

Q. Do you find that the colored men make as good renters as the white men?— 
A. A good white man is better than a good negro, but a good negro is much 
better than a mean white man. If you can get an intelligent white man whom 
you can depend on, he is the best class of labor, but if you get an unreliable 
fellow, the neCTo is better. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is it true that a larger percentage of the negroes are 
indolent than of the white men?— A. Yes. 

Q. Farm laborers? — A. Yes; I think that is true; he is more usually satisfied 
when he is indolent. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are they more unreliable in regard to a trust?— A. Well, 
I do not know. Some of our negroes are as reliable as anybody, but the larger 
proportion of negroes are more unreliable than white men. I do not think that 
the negro as a farmer has improved in the last 40 years, since freedom. If you 
mve me one of our old slaves that used to belong to us, who was taught his farm- 
ing under an overseer or owner, he is a better farmer to-day than the new crop. 
However, there are some exceptions. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Farmers have advanced in other lines?— A, Yes; they 
are more intelligent and they live better now. When we speak of the conmtion 
of the farmers, the demands of the fanner to-day are much greater than they 
were 80, 40, or 50 years ago. If they had coffee for Sunday or sugar two or three 
times a week it was all that was expected; the supplies of the family were not as 
good as they are these days. 

Q. I understand you to say that the colored labor, farm labor, has not improved 
in the last 40 years? — A. I do not think so much as some classes of labor improve 
in other lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean the general laboring class in North Caro- 
lina?— A. No; I mean colored labor. Well, I do not know, sii. We had among 
the slaves blacksmiths and carpenters that were the equals of what we have 
now. 


Q. Is education more in evidence among them now than then? They are 
inmroving in that direction?— A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) Do you think the fanners— by that I mean men 
who own the land, men who follow the business of farming — as a class have 
improved much in their methods since the war?— A. Well, yes, as a class they 
have. We had among us fanners before who were exceptionally file fanners. 
I think now as a class they have improved, yes. 

'Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Do yon not tnink the improvement dates back 8 or 10 years 
to the improvement of the soil?— A. Yes. As to the question of farm labor 40 
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years ago: Thirty years ago, almost, I think a larger per cent of the young men 
of this section as they grew up emigrated— went South or West about 1878; from 
that on, they ceased, and consequently our country has been filled up with labor- 
ers, so there is a much larger number engaged in agriculture than were formerly. 
Now it is very seldom you see a man emigrating. When the Georgia lan^ 
(Cherokee Indian) were opened, and after that Mississippi and Louisiana, a great 
many people of this section of western North Carolina sold their lands and went 
to these places, and then we had a large number of old fields, abandoned lan^. 

Q. The cotton mills have drawn very largely on agricultural labor, have they 
not?— A. They have. 

Q. So if he is not satisfied with the present conditions, he has the cotton mills 
to fall back on? — A. Yes; he not only does that, but a man will buy a piece of 
land, contract for it, and rent that land to some other man, and he will go to the 
cotton factory and make the money to pay for it. I know of instances right 
among my own people. It is not that they prefer factory labor, but it is the long 
credit on farms, sir. That is where it is; wait until the crop is made before you 
can get anything, while in the factory every Saturday night you get cash pay. 

Q. And that is the practice? — A. Yes; that is one reason. 

Q. In other words, it is a rather new thing in ^uthem life to receive cash pay- 
ments from week to week?— A. Yes; but the poor returns from the farm and the 
large families helped to induce moving to factories. A family of 10 to 14 is no 
unusual thing in this Piedmont section. Where they are only getting from 3 to 
5 cents for cotton, it did not yield enough for his board; and such a man would 
take his family and go to the cotton mills. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) What are you raising— tobacco?— A. I make tobacco; 
made a fortune on that. We have cotton, com, etc, 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you attribute any part of the general depression 
to the large care that the average man has on him in the way of a large family?— 
A. Yes; and more especially to the fact that he can not maae enough to support 
them. 


Q. That is generally true of the poor classes, is it not?— A. Yes. This coming 
to the factones has a bad effect in some instances. It has where the man puts 
his family in and he spends his time loafing. He is a very trifling citizen. He fives 
on what they make, and instead of being the mainstay of the family, he stays 
himself on the family; that is the exception, though. 

Q. ( By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Are you at all familiar with this movement of tobacco 
growers as against the Tobacco Trust? — ^A. Yes, sir; the price of tobacco has gone 
down, I think, if I am not mistaken, over 50 per cent in the last 8 or 10 years, while 
the crop has decreased. Cotton has gone up because the crop has decreased, but 
the crop of tobacco decreasing has put th^rice down in this country. 

Q. To what do you attribute that?— A. Tne combination, the Trust. They agree 
what they will pay for it, and one v^l not bid against another. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) A combination of buyers?— A. Yes, sir. When more than 
one wants it they say, “ Yon take it to-day and I will take it to-morrow; or you 
biw it and I will take what I want from you.” 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) So the tobacco grower really has no idea what he is 
going to receive for his crop when it is harvested and sent to the warehouse? — ^A. 
No, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) And the competition of demand and supply has been elimi- 
nated?— A. Yes, sir; entirely. It is "agreed that you go to a certain market and 
^^{competition on that market is withheld from you. 

Q. You think that is established without doubt? — A. I think so from the testl- 
understand what the Association means to do, Mr Harris? 

XV (.Uy Mr.C.J, Harris.) Yes, I have followed that. — A. They intend to put 
tne price in their own hands. We say we will fix the price; that they can have 
our tobwco at a certain price. I do not think there is any doubt but dealing in 
lutnres h^ a very great deal to do with the low prices we get for our products, 
^f^Jy seems to me that the Government ought to treat that exactly as they 
Th , ® These futures should not be allowed to go through the mails. 

1 ne lottery robs you after you have made your dollar; it does not come in and say 
1 ® ^ ^ ^or that dollar, but you make your dollar, and if you 

to put it in here I will get it. llie future man robs you of the aol- 
^ yo^ get Congress to see it iu that light 
® that will break it up. If you stop it they still have 
t in ^verpcyl; but so they have got the lottery in Habana and Paris, 
torf OtlSr A J^old his cotton crop?— A. I am president of the Cot- 

end endeavoring to make arrangements to that 


9 ‘ 


Is there in the farming community any ready money to enable them to do 
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that sort of thing?»A. No, sir; there is verr little of it. The farmers in oor aeo^ 
tion here, a great many of them, have bought homes in the last 20 years, and oon* 
seqnentlj they are in debt, and they have to raise cotton for tha credit. There 
is one thing I want to impress upon ^ron: Cotton is the thing to get credit on in this 
conntiy. Ten acres of cotton will give you more credit than 60 acres of com. 

(By Mr. Ratchpobd. ) la cotton accepted as security before any other crop?— 
A. JDwiaedly. 

Q. And sometimes accepted as security before land values?— A. Yes, sir; 1 do 
not know but it is. If you wanted to run a farm, and came ta town here and 
rave a mortgage on your cotton crop there is no difficulty, but 1 have seldom 
known of any taken on the grains. You can always sell cotton. You leave home 
with a wagon load of cotton and you will go home that night with the money in 
your pocket; you load up your wagon with wheat or com and come here with 100 
bush^, and I doubt some days whether you could sell it. 

C^. Sometimes your farmers find it necessary in buying homes to mortgage 
their holdings; have they any trouble in raising money on their land?— A. Recently 
they have nad. There has been a scarcity of money in our country. Very few 
men have money to loan, and the national banks can not loan on land. 

Q. What per cent do you pay?— A. Formerly 8 per cent; 6 now. Eight was 
allowed if specified in the contract, and 6 if no rate was specified. 

Q. The law does not preclude the making of special contracts by the parties?— 
A. Yes, sir. We have the national banking law. We had a law here before 
that that a man forfeited his whole debt if he charged usury. They pas^ a 
law— I forget what the forfeiture was— but that would not apply to natiomd 
banks. Then we made our law conform to the national banking law, a forfeiture 
of double the interest charged in excess. 

Q. Under the law more tl^n 6 per cent can not be charged without usury?— 
A. Whatever is charged in excess of 6 per cent, double that amount can be recov- 
ered. It may be a little in politics, but here is the trouble with the finances as I 
see it. A community ought to be able to raise the money it needs on the property 
of the community. Money is simply the vehicle of commerce furnished by the 
Government, and there ought to be some plan by which the money needed in the 
community could be raised on the propert of that community. If you give to 
one communi^ the right to issue money on its property, and refuse it to another, 
you simply give to the community to which you allow this right the power of 
taxation on the other to that extent. It may be a small amount, but it is that 
much. The eflfect is the same if you limit the right to issue to property held in 
certain sections. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) In your experience, are those who mortgage their 
farms able to pay their interests and eventually the principal in this country?— 
A. I can answer from my own experience. I have oeen an agent for 20 years 
selling property, and one year with another it pushed them to do it. A man will 
make a contract to pay out in 8 years, and you frequently have to carry him 10 
years. 

Q. Do not quite a number of them lose their homes and farms eventually?— 
A. I think that public sentiment would condemn that. It has been done only in 
a few instances. They would have to do it if the men took advantage of what 
the law would allow them, but public sentiment is against it, and the poor returns 
from farmi^ do not make the seller anxious to possess the land. 

Q. What iwas trying to get at is, do they ever get out at the end of 10 Vears?— 
A. Oh yes. I have sold thousands of acres, 3 or 4 thousand acres in the last 16 
years, and they have paid out in 10 years. Two men came in and surrendered out 
of about 40. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You were speaking of the comparatively small diffi- 
culty in selling cotton as compared with the other crops. Is the cotton sold 
usually by the man who raises it to the manufacturer, or is it sold to agents?— A. 
It is nearly always sold to the manufacturer. I could leave home this morning 
and have the chdce of 82 mills and not travel over 40 miles, and put my horse in 
my own stable that night. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Can you tel^hone and find out what they will offer for 
cotton?— A. Yes; that is what I do. 1 telephone, ** What is cotton worth to-day?” 
The last cotton 1 sold I made a half cent a pound bv tbe.nse of the telephone. 

Q. Wliat is the market here as comparea with New York?— A. Nearly always 
higher. Our market is nearly always higher when cotton is low. We can gen- 
erally sell here during the first months of the fall; and frequei^ly'^gat a cent 
higher in Charlotte than in New York. 

"*0. That is caused ^ the local mills?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) That has been a good thing for the farmec?— A. 
Yes, sir. 
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^^ICtJLTOBS AND AORlCUIiTDBAt tABOlt. 

'T(m Aii iiottt th^ iMoeftt of fiuinOr's omsicatioDS. The Alliance, in itepaliny 
da^» was a great b^oflt in this State to we farmers. It nearly broke np thelien 
system. The Alliance wonld fnrnish these men who had to have snppUes; it 
would borrow the money and buy the goods and sell to them at cash prices; and 
flonx:, which they had to pay about |4 a 100 for, thev could get for less than |2; 
molasses and sugar the same way. The Alliance would not register its mortgages, 
because, while yon might lose the debt, you had the criminal penalty on him, and 
a man could not afford to evade his debt without fear of being punished by the 
criminal law. Many farmers who could not pay these extra prices got to making 
money and got on their feet. I do not suppose the mortgaging of crops has even 
tchday got back to two-thirds what it was formerly. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Was it not of great advantage to the farmers to con- 
tinue that organization?— A. Yes, sir; unfortunately politics got into it, and that 
nearly “busted us up.” We are still holding on, though, and it will gradually 
come back. The tobacco men will all come to us. 1 look for a reorganization 
with politics eliminated. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What is your membership here now?— A. I suppose 
between 5,000 and 6,000 in the State of North Carolina. They always were irregu- 
lar, sometimes a difference of 4,000 or 6,000 in a quarter when in full blast. Now 
there is one thing that you gentlemen can examine into, and that is the advance in 
the price of fertilizer; that can not be anything but a trust. The raw material is 
controlled wholly or in part by these companies who make the fertilizer. Take 
the phosphate rock; take the cotton-seed meal; the potash is imported 12 months 
ahead from Germany. They made fertilizers last fall and put them on the market 
at the old price up to the 1st of September. They began to sell at the same price 
in January, and suddenly they went from 15 to 25 per cent advance. There can 
not be any excuse for that except the power to do it. You could in your commis- 
sion summon these witnesses Mfore you and look into that fact. It certainly 
affects us very much. If we are trying to improve our farms we want to use the 
fertilizers, which are a great benefit. 

Q. Would not the general advance in all values seem to justify an increased 
price for that product?— A. They are selling us fertilizers at the price of 10 cent 
cotton, wWle we have to play for it in 5-<5ent cotton. That is where the 
trouble comes in. We can not apply it to the cotton already made, but have to 
pay for it with the cotton next fall. 

Q. The men that manufactured these things have to pay more for the wag^ 
and for the machinery— perhaps 40 per cent more than they did?— A. There is 
only one— ootton seed— tnose that use cotton-seed meal; but in the potash and 
phosphate and acid there is no reason. There is more phosphoric rocK apparent 
in the world by 50 per cent than was ever known before. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) But has not the farmer got a better price for cotton sQed 
than he did last year?— A. It is 22 cents as amnst 14 cents l^t year; but take the 
acid phosphate, wMch is simply taken out of the rock. 

9- (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) The advance in the price of phosphate rock you 
think will not warrant it?— A. No, sir. The advance of phosphate rock is as if 
you owned a farm and a mill and you put up the price of wheat to yourself and 
the price of flour to me. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think these companies own the phosphate rock?— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you sure of that?— A. I axxr on a committee looking into that. We have 
to make a report next month, and we think we are on tne track to show it. 
There is another thing about it. In Wilmington, which is down on the seacoast, 
fertilizer is higher than it is 100 miles inlana. They have distributed the State 
and put the prices as they strike competition. 

Q. Are there fertilizer works in the State?— A. Yes, sir; here and at Nevassa, 
Wilmington; then at Raleigh there are phosphate works, and at Winston and 
Goldsboro. The Acme works at Wilmington are independent. Through the 
Alliance we endeavor to nu^e arrangements for tiie whole body. We buy sev- 
eral thousands of tons at a time. 

Q. You have no lien law in tUs State?— A. Yes, sir. 

9* Is it similar to the one in South Carolina?— A. To some extent. The land- 
lord has the first lien, without any writing of any kind, for the supplies which he 
advances to the tenant, and he has a lien on the crop until all that Is due him for 
rent ^d supplies is paid. 

Q. Have you an agi^ultural contract law?— A. The bargain is the law. At 
one time we had a written law. The objection to the written law is that so tar as 
your tenant is concerned it might as well be in Hebrew as in Englicii. What 
does he know about what he isSgning? He is the sufferer, The first thing was 
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to get a verbal law so that if he did not know a ikter he could understand what* 
the contract was. The verbal law is the very thing for the poor uneducated. If 
you have a written contract, the written contract is the law, but if you have a 
verbal contract the laborer has his oath as to what it was. 

Q. You mean the written contract shows for itself, whereas the verbal contract 
can be ezplained?—A. '^es, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is that equally binding on both parties?— A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Can the farmer dismiss the tenant without violation of the law?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Can the tenants leave the farmer without a violation of thqlaw?— A. If the 
tenant leaves, the farmer is in a bad way, but if he has hired him to make a crop 
and runs him off he can recover his wages out of the landlord because the land- 
lord is worth it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You favor the verbal law?— A. Yes; it is the only thing 
in the world for the ignorant man. He may honestly try to recollect the written 
contract and may forget what it is, but if you have a verbal contract his word is 
as good as that of the landlord. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Where the written law is in effect, is it always exe- 
cuted, so far as the signing of the contract is concerned, before the justice of the 
peace or other officer of the law?— A. It would have to be recorded to be of value. 

Q. Is it usually agreed to and signed by both parties without witnesses?— A. 
They usually have witnesses, but no official witnesses— a neighbor or anybody 
else. Then it is proved and recorded. 

Q. You think a verbal law is still better than that?— A. Decidedly, sir; because 
you know these verbal contracts are based on the gener^ system, and if you know 
what wages are paid in the neighborhood, that will help one or the other in his 
testimony. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make for the improvement of this class of 
labor?— A. No, sir; we get on pretty peaceably in this State. I think. The only 
trouble has been the low price which our products have brought. We have all 
been in the same boat. If it has been a good price, all share the benefit; if it is 
low, all suffer. 

You seem to be specially interested in the schools. In this State we take a 
census of the school every year. It is the duty of the committee in each school 
district to do that. So we know in this State how many children there are of 
each race of school age from 6 to 31 years. Our tax is divided between the two 
races according to number without regard to race. Sometimes there is a small 
district with only 25 children; here is another with 150. The larger district had 
a longer school than the smaller one. Now the educational board makes a special 
appropriation for the small district and our schools are run on for the same time 
in every district without regard to number of scholars. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How long a time?— A. From less than 3 months to over 
4 months. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is the proportion of colored in North Caro- 
lina compared with white?— A. I suppose about one-third colored and two-thirds 
white. 

Q. What is the proportion of taxes paid by the two races?— A. My impression 
is tne negroes own ^,000,000 out of {300,000,000. So you can see the part the 
negro pays, except the poll tax, which is the same, and two-thirds of which 
goes to the school and the other one-third goes to the poorhouses, or county homes 
as we call them now. You spoke of these 8 and 0 months schools. The laboring 
p|^le among the farmers can not spare their children for such a time as that, 
llie lar^ families which they raise come in again in this very matter of schools. 
Before uie boys are 31 a great many of them are married, and the girls before 
they are 18, and instead of staying at home and helping the old man out they have 
crops of children started of their own loaded on him. That looks as if we were 
going into the funny part of it, but it is the honest truth. Another thing is the 
price of school books. The State ought to regulate that. I reckon some of you 
gentlemen are en^ed in the Sunday schools. You know what Sunday school 
uterature costs. There you get for 8 cents what in the public schools costs $1.60. 
If the Sunday schools can make big money publishing that, why can not it be 
published for the common schools at the same rate? You take a man that has 
6 or 7 children to send to school, and the schoolbooks for the chil^n will cost as 
much as the shoes. 

Q. Do you think the State should publish text-books?— A. It should contract 
for them, and either furnish them free or at a lower rate. 

Q. In other words, at cost?— A. Yes, sir. A few States, Calif omUf among them, 
publish their own books. Whether that is advisable or not is a question of 
economy and cost. Missouri furnishes them by contract. One child has to have 
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a geography, another a grammar, and so on. I have lived among these people 
and my daughters have taught in the schools. If he gets the books, he can not 
get the shoes, and he must have both to go to school. Our schools begin in Decem- 
ber and run throimh the winter. There should be a term in the summer time. 

Q. (By Mr, 0. J. Harris.) Would not the objection be that it would take the 
child away when you need his services? — ^A. We “ lay by ” our crons in July, and 
from July to the Ist of September there is 6 weeks when they could go. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) They go barefoot in summer?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of the inability of the poorer class of peo- 
ple to spare their children for 8 or 9 months in the year for school purposes. Is 
it not a fact that children between 6 and 12 or 13 years of age are ofiittle service 
to their parents, and that they constitute a large proportion of the total school 
population? — A. You see they begin at 6, and mat only gives you 2 years until 
the child is 8, and from 8 up they work right along. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Work on the farms? — ^A. Yes, sir; and by the time he is 
10 years of age he is as good a plow hand as a man. These are points which it 
is right hard to get the people to understand. 

Q. You say a boy of 10 is a good plow hand?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from 8 np they work on the farm?— A. Yes. sir; and they pick cotton 
from 6 up. 

Q. Do girls pick cotton? — A. Yes; and chop cotton, too. That means they use 
the hoe in cultivating the cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) You say it is nothing unusual to see boys plowing at 
10 years of age?— A. No, sir; oh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is that general in both races — colored and white — ^work- 
ing the children as young as that in the fields?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is found to be a matter of necessity, is it?— A. Yes, sir; on account of low 
prices and the families they have to feed. 

Q. So 1 child has to pay the penalty for having a good many brothers and sis- 
ters?— A. Yes; and then he starts out to having children of his own, instead of 
helping these brothers and sisters. Now, there is sometimes a good de«d of objec- 
tion to helping in the higher education, especially in the agricultural colleges or 
university. Here is one thing about that: If you increase the school fund and run 
on for 9 months, there is certainly one-third of that time that you hire a teacher, 
and the boys you intend to benefit are in the field working. If you give the higher 
education, it is true there are fewer to get it, but they are there for it. They i^l 
make an effort to feed and clothe themselves and get that benefit. 

Q. (By Mr. C, J. Harris.) If there is anything now that you think of that you 
have not referred to, we should bo glad to hear you. — A. About the wages of 
white and colored teachers. There is no distinction; the first grade gets so much, 
whether white or black, and the second grade the same way. Wo have no third 
grade; we have abolished that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You have no difficulty in getting an ample supply of 
teachers?— A. No, sir; none at all. ^ 

Another thing: When you come to make your appropriation for agricultural 
and mechanical colleges here in North Carolina, why should it be divided equ^y 
in North Carolina between the races? W e have twice as many whites as negroes. 
Even if the negroes were prepared for it, there would be two whites to one neojo. 
I do not want you to take anything away from the negro, but I want to add a 
little more to the whites. In your -own State, South Carolina, where they are 
nearly two to one, there are more white l)oys ready to take advantage of it. The 
tethers employed in these schools are of higher grade than those required in the 
colored schools, and cons^uently the same amount of money does not give the 
number of teachers in the white as in the colored college. 

Q. Do yon find as much desire to attend school on the part of the colored as 
among the whites in this State?— A. The attendance is greater, but I think it is that 
they just like to get together, like church or anything else. I think more of them 
will go, but I do not think it is for the education. The negroes rather care for a 
meeting of any sort. That has more to do with it than the desire for an ednca- 
I heard the State superintendent of public instruction say that the rate of 
taxanon on property in 1860 for educational purposes was greater in North Caro- 
in Massachusetts. Our public school system has existed since 1840. 

While you are looking into the cotton mills— the first cotton mill south of the 
momac River was built up here near Lincolnton, where Mr. Rhyne has a mill, 
ana most of the machinery was made at Lincolnton, in the early part of the 
century, > .f ir 

(Testhnony closed.) 
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The sabcommission of the United States ladnstrUtt UQIWP 
rooms of the Southern Hanofactnrers' dub at 10 a. 

Mr. Charles U. Shepard was introduced at 11.20 a. lii.> and, btw| 
testified as follows : 
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ao XVXtUTTi) . 

Q. py Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?— A. Charles V, 

Q. Yonr place of residence?— A. The name of my 
Summerville, S. C. 

^ What is 3 ronr occupation?— A. I am a tea planter, 

(Here the witness submitted samples of his tea and ondas nf BanrM 4 n# 
De^ment of Agriculture, No. 61, upon the subject of TeaO&Sw^ ^ 

Q. We should be glad to have you give us the Mstory of yonr bnalnaia. Whar. 

The Department of Agnculture, under Commissioner Le Due, had 
tea farm. The first tea plant brought to this country was planted about 
years ago on the Ashley River, about 15 miles from 8. C 

rabs^uently, in the fifties, a good deal of interest was manifested M to tL iufrn 
duction of the tea plant and the establishment of the tea indnstry in this conn 
Smith, of Greenville, 8. C., made someexmrim^in the fifties 
consideraWe attention, and later the T^ted States Q^et^! 
ment ^stnbut^, through the Intent Office, very considerable quantities of tea 
brought over some tea plants frmn China. ThweffirdOTs w^ 
^bh8hed ju8t before the breaking out of tbe drU war.W^^X 
owmg to the resnlhng di^urbance, they were either ahand^ Qr^^?e5’ 
established that the tea plant would grow in the*^ntheni 
that good tea might be made therefn»m. Abo^^ years ago there 
^le a hfr. J^^n to this country— John Jackin, from India -Hind routed a 
in Gwrgia. It attracted the attention of Commiasioner Le Due and 
he secured Mr. Jackron’s services, and from Henry A. MidlS^rSa he^S 

^ plantation to which I iSfced f^Tl^ 

establishment <)f an pTTv*nniontai frta x.. x x x< « 



Md by Mr. Saoiiders, the horticultural expert of the Department of Agriculture, 
to be more or less a failure, and was ab^doned l)efore anything decisive had 
grown out of the experiment. 

So it was that about 10 years ago, knowi^ more or lees about the previous 
experiments and what had bwn accom plished , ib^nui my experiments at Pinehurst 
SL?? ^ e^P^se, and up to the past year almost enlSnlr bo. Daring the past 
rwei ved very welcome aid from tbe Dej^rtmmit o/Agricolture in the 
Ee It vnut ^ from the start what the maindlKlcnlties would 

sumption of my bou^bold f- bandafal of tea, either tor tbe con- 

wish^ to orXee ^n^h Z my Mends or tea brokers. I 

*ee wbetherltw^d n^e ^ qMutfon, to 

people would drS if and Amer^ trade and tbe American 

ttSSty'tatbSr*' 

ButllKtotmtthe 

expeotKtfe^3AT^^^^ii^?2^£?? colter, \ 
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from less fban 1300,000 pounds p lt/1 J years ago to 180^,000 or 140,000^ 

pounds a year at the present nme. So I trilled to tnalce the experiment on a 
scale which would be suffidently largo to introduce the tea OTor the country and 
get the decision ot thej»eo|;deiMi toim driwn^ tbafeend Ihave 

planted between 50 ana 60 acres of tea. and I aailoolinfffeffww^ wim that tea 
comestoitsfnil beaiing, toa pMdnetion of i|^10.060to l5^pon^ 

With that amount lean thoroughly test the aeoeptalmity of Amencan tea to the 

^ard^^e experithent thns to. It is desdibed in the the 

Departmeoxt of Agricnltare which Ihave the tdeasnre Of submiite tdirdiis 
o^tehtatiye OhM^r. To^^Ii^Oratedi^ 

of the United States (ioveminent-^both the Depaxtemits of ^aSe in^ bf 
ture. 1 tested the cultivation of tea under as many different drounwiasm M 
pos8ibl6-K)n highland and lowland, on sand, clay, and bottom land. It whs dab* 
ural that many of my experiments should prove unsncoeesfnl, bat I hoped that 
out of the many experiments a way might be shown to produce it succesunUy. I 
believe 1 have attained that, object by using the character of seed best adapt^ to 
the climate ; by selecting levd rich land, capable of irrigation, but also mQ 
drained. Tea may be produced in this country readily at the rate of 400 
pounds to the acre. I see no reason why it piay not be produced at the rate of 
600 or even 800 pounds to the acre. I have succeeded in producing at the rate ot 
400 pounds to tne acre, with a yearly increase of 50 to 75 per cent in the produc- 
tion, and where the point of cessation in the increment would be I am not at 
present able to state. From my calculations, I think tea, at the present rates, 
may be produced at a profit of from 10 to 15 cents a pound; so that it should show 
a handsome profit as a result. 

The object that I had in mind in this work, aside from the selfish one of occu- 
pation, was to establish a new industry in a country where tens of thousands of 
people lack employment; where it is very desirable to supply a healthy, easy 
occupation durmg the summer months for children and women particularly; 
also to find some use for the hundreds of thousands of ^res of land suitable, as 
I believe, for the cultivation of tea, and which are now idle. 

1 am under great obligations to the Qovemment, to Congress, and to the 
Department of Agriculture for the interest they have taken in my work, and the 
present agricultural appropriation contains a large sum to be devoted, on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, to the prosecution of ny work. 
As to the subject of irrigation, we have only about 30 inches of rainfall dur^ 
the 6 months of the season during which we pluck leaf, and the tea-producing 
countries have from 50 inches to 150 inches; and I propose applying irrigation 
and supplying that deficit. . 

Q. Secretary Wilson visited your farm when in Charleston last summer?— A, 
Yes, sir; he has shown the liveuest interest in the work, and the President of the 
United States did me the compliment of referring to it in his message to Congress. 
The children who pick the tea for me earn 20 to 50 cents a day. 

Q. Your labor is all colored?— A. The tea pickers are entirely colored children. 
I have a school on the premises for the tea pickers, where they receive gratuitous 
instruction during the winter months. In fact, the school is kept open for 9 
months in the year, and during the Opionths in which we pick they supply the 
requisite labor. No child is allowed to go to the school who will not piox tea at 
a suitable age, and all the tea pickers must go to the school. 

Q. You make no restriction as to the age at which these children work?— A. 
None at all. Of course 1 do not regard it as profitable for a child of less than 8 
or 9 years to go into tbe tea field, nut the Isdxir is extremely easy. It consists 
simply In pinening off the leaves we desire to pluck, between tne thumb and fore- 
finger, ana putting them in a Swiss trout ba^et suspended at the waist. It is a 
very easy kmd of mbor, and the children are very fond it, 

Q. Easier than picking cotton?— A. Veiy much easier, and they can earn very 
much more wages than In cotton picking in my region. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habris.) How does your product compare with the imported 
teas as to quality? What is the judgment of experts on that?— A. There is a good 
deal of variation in the estimate of my tea. It is largely a question of taste, and 
that is chiefiy determined by habit. I have brought you samples of my blaok 
tea. I also make a green tea. The green tea that I have made has been 
reported by the experts as inferior to nothing brought to this country. In the 
mt place, it is a natural green tea. It has not been artificially colored* and the 
taste is different from any of the sorts In the market. So while the ezj^rts and 
those that have resided in China and Japan are enthusiastio conoem% it^ the 
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great majority of the people do not like it, just as they do not like the best types 
of Chinese and Japanese tea. There is very little tea brought to this country 
that costs more than 20 cents a pound in Japan. There is a gre^t deal of tea 
grown in the far Orient that costs from $5 to $50 a pound in those countries, but 
that tea would not be liked in this country at all. People would not drink it. 

Q. They are not educated up to that?— A. They do not like it. About my black 
tea— the teas that approach it most nearly command in the New York market 
from 30 cents to 40 cents, importers’ bulk valuation— that would amount to 75 
cents and $l retail. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Can you meet these prices?— A. As I stated, as an 
experiment it was necessary to try all possible conditions and all possible sorts; 
but working on the lines where I have been most successful. I feel every confi- 
dence in being able to raise the tea at a cost of less than 40 cents, even in my 
small way with only 50 or 60 acres; but proceeding on the basis of 200 or 300 acres 
it would cost very much less, on account of fixed charges, machinerj , etc. That 
tea I have never had any trouble in selling at above 40 cents a pound. I do not 
carry any tea over from season to season. 

Q. You have been able to sell all that you produce? — A. Always, without 
trouble. I never carry any over into the next year. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Did I understand "you to say that a rich bottom land 
was best adapted to tea? — A. Land rich in humus; it must never be peaty nor 
must it be crayfishy; on the other hand, it must be a light, porous, loamy soil, 
favorable for the development of the roots of the tea plant. It is a great feeder. 
There must be an abundant supply of water, and excellent subsoil drainage. 

Q. What zone of country would be adapted to tea raising?— A. A very large field 
in the ^utliem States. That would depend on the sort of tea that it is decided 
to cultivate. The sorts of tea from Cliina, Japan, and the Himalayan provinces 
of India might be cultivated over a very large portion f)f the southeastern and Gulf 
regions. The teas from Assam, Ceylon, and other tropical and subtropical climes 
might be cultivated over a small portion of the country. They will not tolerate 
frost and ice, and as we well know, there is only a very small part of this country 
free from the occurrence of cold. 

Q. How many years would it require to bring a tea garden into bearing com- 
mercially? — A. In 3 or 4 years a tea garden ought to come into remunerative 
Wring; 1 do not mean highly profitable, but remunerative; and that would 
increase from year to year. My best garden of Chinese origin , as you will see from 
page 11 of the report, increased from 83.8 pounds in 1804 to 185.7 in 1895; then to 
215.9, to 247.5, to 307.3, and then to 469.1 pounds in 1890. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Per acre? — A. For two acires. You see the steady 
increase— as I said before— 50 to 75 per cent a year. What is to be the ultimate 
production when it arrives at its full bearing, its maximum, I can not tell as yet. 
I have not had the exijeriraent sufficiently long in operation; but I do know that 
tea is produced in some of the gardens of India and v’eylon at the rate of 800 and 
1,000 pounds to the acre. The production in Japan to tliii bush is only a little over 
one-half ounce iier year of dry tea. In Cliina it is from I to 2 ounces. Thus far 
one field has given me 5^ ounces; so I think the outlook is a favorable one. 

Q. How many years will a tea plant bear?— A. There are bushes in Japan that 
have been plucked continuoasly for 200 years, and they are said to give the best 
tea that is produced in Japan. 

Q. Have you reason to expect the same results in your country? — A. I pre^fuine 
so; there are in India and Ceylon many successful gardens from 20 to 30 years old. 
A very imjwirtant p(nnt is this: I begin plucking in April and pluck until the 
middle of October. I pick the bushes every 10 days during the season, making 20 
pluckings of the leaf. If any nntoivard stretch of bad weather or any accident 
intervenes to deprive me for a uumth or two of the picking, my crop is not seri- 
ously endangereu, because I have 4 or 5 months yet in which to gather it. I 
grant that the preparation of the field is very expensive, but considenug that it is 
planted for an indefinite future, and that the plucking takes place over half the 
year, these are advantages that every agriculturist must recognize. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Have your plants lieen Idllea by severe winter 
weather? — A. 1 have b^n very fortunate in that. Last year we had the greatest 
cold that we have had in South Carolina for 150 years; whether there was ever 
any neater cold here wo do not know; but the thermometer fell on the i4th 
of February at my place to a half degree below zero. Had I known 10 years ago 
that it might fall to that point I should never have planted a tea plant, 1 should 
have regarded it as preposterous. My plants were hardly injured, witlfthe excep- 
tion of two tea gardens that were in a sheltered position and were in a luxuriant 
condition when the cold struck them. A cousin of the tea plant, the camellia 
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japonica— it is a cousin of the camellia thea, the tea plant— was in full bloom, and 
my roses were also in bloom, we had had such a warm winter; and then came tWs 
fearful cold. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How near are you to the coast?— A. Twenty-five miles. 
The cold struck them when the plants were full of sap, and the result was that 
they were stricken almost down to the earth. We had, fortunately, a blanket of 5 
inches of snow. I was forced, as you see by the illustration, to prune these two 
fields down to the ground. I had more tender gardens, but they were in more 
exposed positions, and they had entered upon their period of hibernation. The 
plants were not filled with sap. They could resist tne cold, but these two gar- 
dens, in a sheltered position, were not prepared for the cold. However, they have 
emerged most successfully, and my gardens, including those two, have never 
look^ in such ^ood condition as they do to-day, and I am anticipating this year, 
instead of making 3,600 pounds of tea, as last year, to make considerably over 
5,000 pounds. I was at the Gridiron dinner in Washington— the annual dinner in 
January— and I met there the Chinese ambassador. Ho was interested in my 
work and asked mo where I got my Chinese tea seed from. 1 told him from the 
Dragon’s Pool tea garden near Hang Chow. He manifested the greatest sur- 
prise. “Why,” said he, “ that is one of our most celebrated gardens. That tea is 
almost entirely consumed by the higher classes at the court. It is very rarely sold 
and, if sold, it is sold at such a high price that exportation is out of the question. 
How did you come to get it?” I told him through the kind offices of the United 
States State Department and the Chinese Government. I asked him to come 
down and look at it, and promised him that he should see several acres producing 
more than they did at home. He was very much gratified. 

Q. Do you know what the census reports would show as to the consumption of 
tea in this country?— A. Wo consume about 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 pounds. The 
consumption per head here is much less than in Great Britain and the British 
colonies. They, outside of the Chinese people themselves, are the largest con- 
sumers of tea, the consumption ranging from 5 to 7 pounds of tea per head of 
population per year. In this country it is only about one-third of that. Russia 
consumes aoout what we do per head; then there is a fearful drop, the other 
nations of the world consuming proportionately a small amount of tea. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Ga., March 19, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. J. REDDING, 

Director of the Georgia Agricultural ExpeHment Station, Experiment, Oa, 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Kimball House at 10 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. R. J. Redding, director 
of the Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga., was introduced as a witness 
at 11 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By ^nator Kyle.) Will you state your full name?— A. R. J. Redding. 

Q. Address?— A. Experiment, Ga. 

Q. And your vocation?— A. I am director of the Georgia Experiment Station. 

Q. You came to testify in regard to. the agricultural interests of the State? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. You have the topical plan of inquiry sent by the commission, have you 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. You are conversant with the agricultural interests of the State, generally, 
I presume?— A. I am pretty well posted in regard to the conditions generally 
prevailing. 

Q. In this Slate and the South?— A. In this State and the South. 

Q. What are the agricultural products of the State of Georgia?— A. Cotton is 
the leading product, followed by com, rice, sugar cane, peanuts, potatoes, and 
fruits. 

Q. Your main crop, and what the farmers call the money crop, is cotton?— A. 
Yes; in this section. Near the coast rice comes in. That is a crop of considerable 
in^rtance. 

Q. For how many years have you been conversant with agricultural conditions 
of the State?— A. About 45 or 50 years. 

Q. Is it your impression that the conditions are improving?— A. I can not say 
that they are, sir. 1 think the farmer is about as hard up; a little more so than 
he was before the war. 
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^ «* -r» thoy got iiiiu 11 
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Q. Bt'fore that, lui 
ton?-~A. Yes. 


differ. account of the advance in 
H. i that been of any benefit to 
iRvau ost farmers sold their crop 

v»>n to sav the price of cotton advanced 
ist 4 (^r 5 month8?—A. No; it 

.*en a very low price for cot- 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What were the prices of 1893, 1894, and 1805?— A. Pour 
and one-half and 5 cents. 

Q. And 1897 and 1898, was there a rise?— A. As far back as 1898, did yon say? 

I do not remember exactly. ^ u ^ ..l ^ . 

Q. 1893, 1894, and 1895 you say about 4 to 5 cents, and what was it about 1897, 
1898, and 1899?— A. It is about 5 cents, ^ or 6 cents. I am not so much interested 
in thejprice of cotton. 

Q. lliis past year the farmer got for Iiis cotton about what?— A. I suppose the 
farmer would average 7 cents. Some sold liefore it got to that point and some 
held on until it got to 8. , , ^ u •at. 

Q. What per cent of the farmers are able to hold on, as you say?— A. I do not 
suppose more than 15 or 20 per cent of them. 

6. What is the reason they can not hold on?— A. They buy their suipplies on 
credit, and they buy their fertilizers on credit, and they incur obligations and 
make mortgages, and they are obligetl to do one of two things, either go to the 
bank and borrow money or get their supplies from the commission merchants. 

Q. Do you think this difficulty is lieing removed?— A. Yes. There is a dispo- 
sition on the part of the banks to loan money to the farmers. They have b^n 
more liberal in that particular tlian u.sually. 

Q. Do you think that more farmers are able to hold cotton than formerly?— A. 
Yes; I think so. That is due to the spirit gotten up among the farmers and which 
appear^ in the co-ojHTation of bankers and business men last fall at a good many 
meetings over the State. There was a general desire to come together and benefit 
the farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What interest do the banks usually charge on money 
loaned in that way?— A. They loan in the city of Griffin at 8 per cent. 

Q. On what security?— A. Personal securities and mortgages. 

Q. Mortgages on what?— A. On the crop and land and stock particularly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you know of this proposition of New York capital- 
ists to establish farmers’ warehouses where they could deposit cotton?— A. Yes; 
I have heard of it, sir. 

Q. Do you think that would be of benefit to the farmer?— A. Well, I suppose it 
would. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) This 8 per cent money was advanced before the crop was 
plants, was it not?— A. I was speaking of money advances that were given last 
fall. The farmers had madr3 their arrangements in the spring, maturing in Octo- 
ber and November. They wanted to hold longer in anticipation of a rise, which 
at about that time had l)een developed. Notwithstanding the estimates made by 
some parties, the fanners pretty generally felt that there was a short crop aTid 
that high prices would prevail, yet they had obligations to meet. That was what 
I alluded to. 

Q. (By ^DatoT Kyle, ) A.s to diversified fanning; Do yonr farmen here gener- 
ally raise the cereals that are consumed upon the finn.^— A. They generally raise 
part of their supplies. There are very few farmers who would not like to raise a 
large part of their cereals, their food stuffs fur their stock, but a great many of 
them make short calculations, and they do not make enough— -do not plant 
j however, that there has been a great improvement In that 


^ You think they are raising more wheat, com, oats, and barley?— A, Yes; no 
doubt of that. 

Q. Than they formerly did? I have before me here statistics taken from the 


, (By Representative Livingston.) Just pardon me a moment. It is true, is 
it not, that cotton sold at 54 to 6 and 64 before the holidays, and about the Ist of 
Janua^it went np to 7 cents? 

The WITNESS. Tnis past year? 

Reraresentative Livingston. Yes.— A. I do not remember exactfy the course. 
"Q. It was not above 74 during the month of Janua:^, was it?— A. No. 

Q* During the months of October, November, and D^emb^ these obligations 
to the merchants made in the spring all Ml due?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Not over 10, 15, or 20 pn . .jon *(1 money and held over; then 

the great bulk of the farmer; , nt hem, Hold their cotton from 7 

cents down?— A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore, you set', the\ nn better off by the advance?— 

A. Yes, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What of .ing cotton?— A. It costs all the 
way from 3^ to 20 cents. The ; for the last 20 years has been 

about what it sells for. I thinV * years the market price has not 

averaged much, if any, above tl st of making the crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) The aveiagu cost to-day is 7 cents, you say?— A. I 
think that is about what it sells for. 

Q. There must have been a great loss when cotton was selling at 4, 44, and 5 
cents a pound?— A. Yes; many men used to live by skinning the banks and cut- 
ting the negro or the merchant out of what they owed them. I think a great 
many fanners do not make any money at all on the farm. 

Q. Was this system of money loaning and borrowing practiced generally at 
that time?— A. No, sir; it was buying supplies on credit and paying at the rate 
of 30, 40, and 50 per cent above cash prices. 

6. And giving security?— A. Giving security. 

Q. Were there many cases that came under your notice where a farmer was 
unable to pay his obligations and lost his product as a result?— A. Not many of 
very recent years. I have known a good many casses along in the fall of the 
year, December and January, where a man has been sold out to pay his creditors. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you a large class in this State who rent land?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Mostly white, or are a great many of them colored?— A. I should say most 
of them are colored. 

Q. Can a colored farmer raise cotton chea^r than a white farmer?— A. A 
colored farmer can live harder and make a mu(m poorer crop, and even may jMy 
hiH debts. The white farmer is not willing to live so hard and deprive himself of 
HO many comforts of life. He must make cotton at a less cost or get more for it 
or he can not live. 

Q. Does the colored farmer live in more dilapidated surroundings, therefore?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Does he not compete with the white farmer right in that way?— A. Yes. 
I think that is the great trouble with cotton farming in the South. Negroes in 
the country are willing to live in the most primitive style, living on hog and 
hominy, and not always enough of that, and living on blackberries and ^ums. 
Those men can make cotton at cost and sell it at 7 cents, and it perhaps cost them 
really more than that, if they would count up as the white man counts up, the 
cost of labor of the wife and children. They don't count that. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is not that generimy true of all farmers? They do not 
put in any of these expenses?— A. Largely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Will the same condition hold good where the black 
man competes with the white in other departments of labor, where they work for 
daily wages?— A. That is true, and I think it is true in r^ard to factones, that if 
the white people would allow the negro to come in and take their places for half 
the price,. many perhaps would do so. 

Q. What has that to do with keeping the wages of white labor down to its 

S resent level?— A. I think the wages everywhere, of common physical labor, are 
own at the point of actual subsistence, and no man rises above that level unless 
he becomes skilled, unless he displays extraordinary energy and ambition. As a 
rule labor in this county gets only a bare subsistence. 

Q. (By Mr. Symth.) Is that not due largely to the present colored labor? 

The Witness. Does it not tend to lower the standard of wages? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes. 

A. There is no doubt that it tends to lower the standard of living. 

Q. I meant the standard of wages?— A. I think so. 

Q. The negro will work for less?— A, Yes. 

Q. As a bricklayer he will work for less than the white labor, will he not?— A. 
I do not know so much in the mechanical trades. They seem to stand together 
pretty well, and keep up prices pretty well. For instance, in Griffin, I sometimes 
employ negro ca^nters— no, I never employed carpenters, I employed brick- 
masons, and I find that I have to pay about as much as for the white man. Then 
the white man is generally more intelligent, and he can manage better; he knows 
more. But as to the common bricldayer. the man who just ^ply works on the 
wall, puts up bricks, my observation is that the negro if an expert gets about as 
good wages as the white man. 
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Q. Does he have the same opportunities as the white man?— A. Yes. 

Q. We have had testimony Defore this commission to the effect that the col- 
ors bricklayer may offer himself at a rate of wages ranging from 50 to 75 cents 
per day less than the white man. Will you state if you find that to be the case 
m your observation?— A. No, sir; not a skilled mechanic— brickmasons. 

Q. You made a remark that the labor stands together. Are they unionized?— 
A. I do not know that they are in a small town like Griffin. I never heard of it. 

Q. Do you know of any case where the bricklayers, or any other trade, are 
organized in the city and the organization embrace both races?-^^A. No, sir. I do 
not think there is any organization. There may be. If there is I have never 
heard of it. I have never heard any suggestions made that these are union 
prices, or anything of that sort. I employed this man, and 1 paid him $2.50; and, 
as 1 say, that is about the price of a first-class brickmason, whether white or 
black. 

Q. Do you find in the field of common labor that the negro is a drag to white 
labor?— A. Yes; no doubt about that. We have white men working on the farms. 
We frequently have applications every day. But when the white men come and 
are willing to work we have to say: We can not afford to pay you any more, 
because 1 can get a negro for 60 cents a day; if you are willing to work at that 
price the first vacancy we have you can have it. We occasionally put a white 
man in in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) Is 60 cents a day about equal to the average for 
farming labor throughout the State?— A. It is above the average. 

Q. What will the average amount to?— A. For men? 

Q. About 50 cents?— A, About 50 cents. 

Q. (By Senator K yx.e. ) Is it not generally true that hired help on the farm are 
paid so much and board?— A. On the farms we hire at what we call standing 
wages, that is jrive them so much and lioard them; but not universally. 

Q. What is that arrangement?— A. I should prefer that some of these practical 
farmers answer that question. 

Q. I was going to ask whether the condition of the fanners can be materially 
improved by devoting more time to the production of com, wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley, and these things that are necessary to sustain life on the farm, both for 
the pwple and the animals, and not so much to raising cotton, which, you say, is 
raisM at a loss.— A. That goes without saying; everybody agrees to that. 

Q. The statistics of the Agricultural Department say that there is a decrease in 
the amount of cereals raised in the Southern States. Georgia is an exception. I 
am glad to say. There is a gain of 6 per cent, I think, in 10 years; in com an 
increase of 13 per cent; in wheat it is a gain of 21 per cent. The loss as regards 
some of those goes to farm animals. There is a general gain, I think, in the State 
of Georgia, but there is a loss in milch cows and cattle, a general loss in sheep, 
and to take the Southern States as a whole there is a very decided loss in 10 years 
in both cereals and farm animals. In other words, it seems that the people are 
determined to raise cotton because it is a money crop, and sacrifice everything 
else to that end. Would the condition of the South l)e very materially improved 
by adopting the system of diversified farming?- A. Yes; and I give a different 
definition to diversified farming. I do not think every farmer ought to grow 
everything he needs, but I think diversified farming should be followed in a neigh- 
borhood by a cooperation among farmers themselves. For instaTice, pne man 
says, 1 have got good wheat land; I can raise a good deal more wheat than I 
wfll have any use for; you have sugar-cane land. Let us all come together now 
and say that we will supply ourselves with these things. I will furnish wheat 
for all of you; vou furnish sirup for all of us. Another man has got some nice 
rice land, and he will furnish all the rice we need. 1 think that is the kind of 
diversification that ought to Ik) practiced. 

Q. I think that is true of all States where they go on diversified farming; it 
should be the rule.— A. It is not a desirable thing for a man because he wants 50 
pounds of rice to have to go to raising rice. There are a few exceptions where a 
man does not need much of a thing. For instance, for a tobacco smoker, if he 
grew his own tobacco, because it don’t require any manufacture. But rice 
requires a mill to mill it, and wheat requires a mill to put it into flour, so if I do 
not want more than 25 bushels of wheat to supply my family I should not find it 
any advantage to grow wheat. 

Q. Suppose a man had a good wheat farm of 200 acres; would he feel justified 
in putting that all into wheat, and would he feel that he could ggt a market for 
the wheat?— A. I would arrange for my market before I grew the wheat. I 
^ould not carry my wheat to town and sell for 50 cents a bushels and then have 
to go to town and pay |4 a barrel for flour. 
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Q. And is your State well adapted to the production of these cereals? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Can they raise good winter wheat?— A. A large part of the State is well 
adapted to wheat. 

Q. And good com?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any corn imported into this State from other States North?— A. Yes; 
more or less com. I thinlc it is chiefly, though, demanded hy city trade. I think 
the farmers as a rule, when crops are fairly good, make now a very good supply. 

Q. Do the farmers generally raise enough com to supply their trade?— A. I do 
not say that. I say most of it is for the purpose of supplementing the supply. 

Q. And the farmers buy mules from the North for the purpose of raising cotton?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. They do not raise their own mules? — A. Not as a rale. 

Q. Could they be raised here on the|<round?— A. Just about as cheap as a steer. 

Q. Do you have good pastures here in the State?— A. Yes; we have them. 

Q. Can not a man have 8 or 4 steers to turn to?— A. Right there he needs 
cooperation. A man raises a steer, and the butchers hero give him 2^ cents a 
pound and sell it for to 5 cents and realize 6 or 7 cents for dressed beef. There 
IS net‘d of cooperation and education to show the farmer that he should not sell 
his products for less than a fair market value. 

Q; What is being done to coiTect this difficulty and improve the condition of 
the farm<yr— your farmers' institutes?— A. Nothing is being done except by organ- 
ized institutions, such as the experiment station, and to some extent other insti- 
tutions, like the State Agricultural Society, in a desultory way. The State does 


not recognize tlie necessity for faruKTs' institutes. 

O. You have held a few State institutes?— A. Yes; we have held them, but in 
an irregular way. Wo liave not any funds to pay the expenses of the managers, 
or to pay the expenses of speakers and instructors from abroad. 

Q. What is the particular offi<;e of the experiment station?— A. It is for inves- 
tigation and research primarily. It is not for the pur^iose of education, except 
incidentally. 

C^. You make a report, don't you, and circulate it among the farmers?— A. We 
largely illustrate the better methods, and attempt to get the farmers to follow the 
methods that we find and prove to be the best. 

Q. You demonstrate that certain cereals can be grown to advantage in the State 
of Georgia, and so notify the fanners?— A. I, for instance, convinced the farmers 
of Georgia that oats ought to be grown for st(K;k food in this country. 

Q. Georgia has done well in oats? No, I will not say that; in 1890 Georgia 
produced 5,455,000 bushels; in the next year 7,009.000; it ran along at 7,000,000 
for a few years and dropped back to 5; tnen ran to 7 again, and in 1899 it pro- 
duced only 4,0(M),000, which is less than in 1890?— A. SVell, the great frost in 
Febraary of last year killed out the oats, excmit where they were planted as the 
experiment station directed to plant them. This last February frost did not kill 
oiir oats. It is the plan of the station to advise farmers. We did not lose any 
oats last year, notwithstanding the facd that the weather was below zero, and 
the farmers are catching on to our metho<la and devices by which they can 
save themselves from destruction by winter frosts. That has always been the 


difficulty in the way. 

O. (By Mr. Smyth.) How is the standard of oats this year?— A. They are very 
badly affected by frost wlien* they have been sown in the ordinary way. 

Q. Muc-h of that land that wa.s in wheat and oats is going to be tom up and 
sown in cotton?— A. Yes; I am afraid so. 

Q. You said that mules come from the North. You moan West— Tennessee 


and Kentucky?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any local roller mills in thi.s State at local points to encourage?— 
A. Yes; wo have some up in northwest GKiorgia, what I (iall the wheat-growing 
section of the State, and what is known as the limestone region, which has been 
considered a very fine wheat section, and farmers have grown it there all the 
time as a suitable crop and as a market crop. 

Q. More attention i.^s paid to that (encouraging farmers to plant wheat and 
offering a market lor it) by establishing the roller flour mills and making wheat 
a cash product? — A. That is being done more, even in middle Georgia. 1 think 
they are trying to start a mill iii Macon, and several have starts in various 
places. Quite an interest has been gotten up in wheat in the last 3 years, and the 
interest largely centers about Macon. One of the Macon papers has taken a very 
active part in it. 

Q. That is in a city. There is no flour mill established at small points like 
Gnffin and places like that?— A. I do not know a single one. 

Q. Would not that tend to increase the demand for the local wheat crop?— A. 
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Doubtless it would, and a great man}' old-fashioned merchant mills which used to 
run years ago, apparently idle now, or only grinding com, could be fixed up for 
grinding wheat. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What about the possibilities of growing fruit in 
northern Georgia?-“A. They are unlimited. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your fruits here?— A. All over the North 
ana Westr— Boston to St. Paul. 

Q, Apples mainly and pears?— A. Not apples; very few apples. Apples gen- 
erally are for loc^al markets. We have no variety of apples that will compete 
with Northern and Western apples, as a rule. 

Q. What per cent of the agricultural class are tenant farmers in Georgia?— A. 
I do not know, sir. I would refer you to statistics. 

Q. What proportion of the farmers are colore<l and what proportion are white? 
The Witness. Do you mean by “farmers” those who work in the field, who 
actually labor? 

Q. I mean people engaged in agricultural pursuits. —A. I can not say. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How many classes of labor are employed on the farm?— 
A. There are a good many laborers— negro laborers— you know, and some negro 
farmers that do their own work. 

Q. They rent land?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they rent from the man who owns the farm?— A. 
They are farmers in that sense; they rent the farm and have their own stock. 

Q. You mean to say that the white people generally own the land that they 
farm?— A. I think they generally do. 

(^. The negro generally does not make much, but he is the tenant and rents his 
land from the white man?— A. There are a great many different ways to employ 
neCToes— cropping and sharing, and hiring for standing wages. 

Q. Now, you can give the commission the benefit of your observations along 
that line, and the method of renting land to tenants?— A. I have not been over the 
country so as to form an opinion of the merits of the different methods since I 
was a farmer myself. I tried from the time the negroes were made free after the 
war to hire for standing wages, and I am satisfied that is the correct way to do it 
now. I think as a rule those farmers have been most successful who have hired 
labor for standing wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What do you mean by standing wages?— A. So much a 
month or year. 

Q. You mean money basis?— A. Yes. 

Q. Not a share of the crop?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch ford.) How often do they receive wages when they are 
hired and then found?— A. To some extent in cash, and others are paid in supplies. 
Some pay at the end of the year. A good, careful, industrious wage laborer will 
have something coming to him at the end of the year, and a good, honest, upright 
farmer will see to it that the laborers have something at the end of the year. 
But in the case of a good many of them who get go(^ wages, the expenses of 
their family will absorb pretty much all they make. 

Q. In the case where a man is employed at standing wages, does the employer 
furnish the house to live in?— A. As a rule. 

Q. And garden patch?— A. Yes, 

Q. Free of charge?— A. Yes. 

Q. And pays him about 50 cents a day?— A. It is estimated by the year; so 
much a month, say $120 to $125 a year and his rations. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And his house rent?— A. Yes. 

Q. That means flour and potatoes?— A. No, sir; it means 4 pounds of bacon and 
a peck of meal a week. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) He gets fuel?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is it not difficult for a man to support a large family 
on those wages?— A. Yes; pretty difficult. A man working ondy for himself, or 
for him^lf, and vrife, and no small children, if the wife is willing to work, can 
lay up something every year. If a man and his wife have 6 or 6 little children, it 
is just about “tight and toody ” to get through to the end of the year, and then 
they have to work at all seasons, from the chopping of the cotton to the 
harvesting. 

Q, She usually works for the same employer, dees she?— A., As a rule, she 
does. We employ most labor on the farm, and men are the only ones regu- 
larly employe^, but in the spring of the year, chopping cotton, a^d in the fall of 
the year, in gathering cotton women are mainly employed. 

Q. (By Senator Kyu 5.) That is almost entirely colored laborers on the farm*?— 
A. Almost entirely. 
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y. Do these laborers look forward to the time when they can own or rent a 
farm?— 'A. I do not think they care much about it as a rule; a few of them do. 
They do not seem to have much ambition. The negro, if he gets enough to eat and 
coarse clothes to wear, and something to wear on Sunday, is pretty well satisfied. 

Q. He has very little ambition witn reference to owning a farm of his own?—. 
A. I notice on our farm and the neighboring farms that the negro is pretty well 
contented if he has plenty to eat and coarse clothes to wear. 

Q. Turning to the other class. Is the young man who is brought up on the 
farm disposed to remain on the farm? — A. No, sir; I think his disposition is to go 
away; go to the city factory, or machine shop, or store. 

Q. The moment they have an opportunity they leave?— A. Yes; they leave if 
they get an opportunity. Tliey go to town and get more wages than in the 
county. 

Q. What reason do you assign for that? — A. I think because agricultural labor 
is not well paid. Agriculture at present is not a prosperous business, of course 
with a number of exceptions. Tlieie are a gfxid many farmers who are making 
good money and are paying their laborers fair wages, but their sons can not 
always bo keiit on the farm. A young man comes up and the father is not able 
to give him a number of acres of land and a couple of mules as ho used to do, and 
lie do(!S not like the idea of starting out with nothing, and if he has got a little 
education ho will go to town and hire out at almost anything in the town. He 
sees more of life. 

Q. I bring this uj) because of the parallel case of the young men on our farms 
in the Northwest. Many of them are leaving; they want to go to town. Many 
reasons are ^ven for it, and I can not say whether it is because farming does not 
pay as well in the long run as some other vocations in town. They are not satis- 
fied to remain on the farm where they get precisely these comforts. Why do they 
leave the farm?~A. Tlie farm d(3e8 not give the wages. They do not get returns 
ev('ry week. They can go to town and get employment and are paid off every 
Saturday ni^ht or twice a month. The man has to work and wait until the end 
of the year in the country, until the crops mature, and in the meantime he h^ 
got to have something to live on, and if he does not have credit ho has to live 
very hard indeed to eke through until he can realize on his crops. 

Q. Wo also learned, of course, in our investigation, that where these young men 
go to factory towns their lot is very hard also. They get their pay, as you say, 
every week, but at the same time it is a very hard lot that they nave to endure. 
Is there anything in the social conditions of the ag^ricultural life that makes it 
distasteful to the young man? — A. Largely so. There are scarcely any social 
opportunities in the country; the roads are nad.the post-offices are some mstance 
off, and the churches are wide apart. There are no electric lights and street rail- 
roads, shows and pretty things to see; those are the things that carry them to town 
more than anythmg else. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Young boys are not the only ones who go 
to town, are they? — A. Others love to go up and get pretty things and have frolics. 
There are a ^eat many things to attract tne young man to town. I do not blame 
them myself. I have been asked the question, “Redding, you have three sons? ” 
“ Yes.” I suppose they are all farmers? “No.” How is that? “They have 
got a pretty good education, and they can do much better in the city than in the 
country.” 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) Is there a disposition to look down on agriculture as a 
low vocation?— A. No, sir; I do not think so. There is never any disposition to 
look down on a^culture in this country. But laboring people always associate 
the idea of fielo^labor with negro labor, because most of the laborers in the lower 
part of Georgia and the correstionding parts of South Carolina are negroes, and 
if a white man went into the field, he would have to work with the negroes; but 
that is passing away very rapidly. 

Q. Is it not true that the comic newspapers of the country rather make little 
of a^culture as a vocation? When they want a picture of an all-round jay, it 
18 a fanner with hay seed in his hair and that sort of thing. They try to make it 
appear riduculous, and the young man gets on to this.— A. They are mighty glad 
^ V?® T countrymen’s money, and they know how to do it, too. 

1 ®PC®Wng of opportunities on the farm, are not the opportunities about as 
A y as formerly for owning a farm?— A. I can not say as to that. Under 
o ^ when I began to farm, the farmers owned land and the sons worked, 
ana they were given part of the land, or were helped to buy a farm close by: and 
matter for the farmer’s son to start out for himself and wt a farm. 
Aue rather would give him a few negroes, according to his ability, and that was 
jne natural sort of thing. When a man got to be 31 or 23 years old he married a 
tanner s daughter, and was set up on a farm, 
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The wages out in my country range from $30 to $25 a month, and the work 
is about the same as was performed by the young man a generation ago; lands 
are cheap in our country, cheap in your country. Here a young man will hire 
out on a farm for $25 a month or $20 a month, the year rouno, making $2^ a 
year, and gets his board and everything except his clothing. By being economical 
ne can save $300 a year, ^nd in the course of several years he can make a payment 
on a piece of land, and the opportunities for owning that land in a few years after 
starting out in life are just as good as they were 25 or SOjyars ago?— A. The eco- 
nomic changes have not been as great as in the South. What Stj^te is that? 

Senator Kyle. South Dakota. 

A. There is no colored labor there. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Your condition down here is peculiar. I want to know 
the opportunities for a young white man who wishes to own his farm and the 
equipments necesssary to start out in life.— A. They are considered very good by 
men who come down to us from the Northwest, men accustomed to lauor them- 
selves, even men worth $4,000 or $5,000. A man of that description in Georgia 
does not go on the farm. He hires somebody else to do it. A man from the 
Northwest comes down to do his own work, and he finds the conditions very much 
more favorable than he would have found them 25 years ago. They are some of 
our best farmers. Not, perhaps, more successful for the first 2 or 3 years. They 
have to adapt themselves to our conditions. Their plowing is better; their hoe- 
ing is better; they use better tools, and they are goo<l patterns for our farmers to 
follow after, and some of our farmers have taken heart and have become just as 
good as they are. There has been considerable improvement in the last 20 years. 
There are fewer fillies in the State; they are generally filled up, and now people 
are freely cultivating the land and making fair crops. The general tendency is to 
the improvement of the farms, and although there is room for improvement yet, 
it is far better than it was 20 years ago. 

Q. How about the value of land?— A. Lands have not moved much in either 
direction. They have been of slow sale. 

Q. Have you many of what are called abandoned farms— wom-out farms?— 
A. No. 


Q. All land is pretty well farmed in Georgia?— A. There are some old farms— 
farm estates— locked up in some way. I do not know a single place that can be 
called abandoned. 

Q. What can agricultural land bo bought for?— A. From $5 to $10 an acre. 

Q. Does that mean improved farms?— A. Yes. 

Q. With farmhouse and bam, orchard.^, etc.?— A. Yes. 

<^. It seems like a good opportunity for a young man who wishes to get hold of 
a piece of land.— A. Of course near the villages and railroad towns the prices are 
higher than that— $20 and $30— and the conditions are generally better when near 
town; but I should say a man would have no difficulty in buying a very fair farm 
with a good house on it, in fine locjations, at $10 an acre, almost anywhere in 
Georgia; and in some places for much less than that. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston. ) What can Ui done successfully with proper 
cultivation of the farm? What crops besides cotton, taking the State as a whole?— 
A. Taking the State as a wh(»le, they can grow everything but coffee; that is the 
common saying, and I Iwlieve it is true. 

Q. Can they grow sugar cane successfully?— A. Yes. We can not grow coffee, 
but we might grow ginger. I do not mean to say we can grow everything"»proflt- 
abW, but we can grow everything, more or less. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you ever experimented in tea?— A. Yes, we have a 
tea farm started in our State. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you think the farmers of Georgia 
would be vastly benefited by diversified farming?— A. Yes. 

Q. To the ei^t at least that they ought to raise home supplies?— A. Yes. 

<J. If they did that there would be no trouble in a young man making a good 
livmg and money besides on a farm if he stayed there?— A. Well, no trouble other 
than this condition (I may express some views of my own in this connection). A 
man who works on the farm can succeed only by producing something. The city 
man may live mainly by “ his wits ” without producing anything. The lawyers 
and doctors, merchants, insurance men, and other professional and business men 
live largely by “getting the advantage” in trade. Theymay live by “ their wits,” 
in the sense that they do not produce what they gain or do not give value received 
for what they gather in. But the fanner can not live that way. He can not 
much the advantage of his laborers, because they are already at hArdpan, He 
can nd make mncn by dealing unfairly with labor. 

Do you think the system of education in the South lias somethings to do vrith 
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driving the young men away from the farms and into the cities? Do you think 
they are educated to the farm, or educated away from work? You talk about 
living by their wits.— A. I think when a young man goes to an agricultural col- 
lege, for instance, or goes to any other college, ne comes to the city and gets some 
wisdom, and after he sees the railroads, the electric light, enjoys the social func- 
tions, and all that sort of thing, the young man dreads, necessarily, work and 
common clothes and not good style. 

Q. Would it help to keep these young people on the farms in the country dis- 
tricts if they had more of the technical eaucation? Would you advise that?— A. 
That would be helpful, of course. I think it would be very desirable j if a young 
man goes on a farm, that he know how to do everything on the farm in an experi 
manner. 

Q. Our schools do not teach that at all, do they?— A. No, sir; I do not think 
they do. 

Q. Therefore, when a young man is educated at Athens or Emory or Mercer or 
any other school in the State, he will learn nothing about farming?— A. Except 
theory, and not much of that. 

Q. Has not that something to do with our young people drifting away from the 
farms and hunting professions and other business? Their education, tney think, 
fits them to do something, and they have not the education to farm?— A. I have 
no doubt that has something to do with it, but 1 think a man quits fanning 
because it does not promise an easy living, and goes to the city professions, and 
that includes all professions, where it seems to promise an easy living. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) But suppose the young white farmer has worked hard 
for years and denied himself the social functions you speak about and now owns 
his farm, and in his old days is able to sit in his own house and on his own grounds 
and enjoy probably some of the comforts in his declining years, whereas the party 
who goes to town and works in the factory does not?— A. I remarked it seems to 
him that way. 

Q. But in your judgment is not the white man who starts out in the agricul- 
tural vocation really better off in the end? -A. I should rather think so in the long 
run, unless ho goes to town well equipped. My boys, for instance, are well 
(Hiuipped. One of them is an electrical engineer, and another is an insurance 
man, but the average young man in a community doesn’t get any special qualifi- 
(^ations for anything. He may take a clerk’s place in a store, and he will have to 
stay there for years and years, getting |30, $40, $50, $75 a month. Seventy-five 
would l)e considered a good salary, and he will spend it all nearly, but he will 
enjoy life. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have a State Agricultural College 
here?— A. Yes. 

Q. With an agricultural course?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do many students take that course when they enter college? — A. No, sir; 
very few. 

Q. Do they go there for engineering or some other purpose?— A. Lawyers, jour- 
nalists, merchants. 

Q. I was going to ask about the school facilities in the rural districts compared 
with what they used to be 80 or 40 years ago.— A. They are fairly good; better 
than they were, but not as good as 30 or 40 years ago. 

Q. You have the public school system?— A. Yes. 

Q. Supported by the county?— A. The public school does not furnish as good 
teachers as the private schools do. 

Q. The white chil^en attend public schools?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many months a year?- A. Five months, I believe. 

Q. That is the rule throughout the State, is it?— A. In the cities and towns they 
teach 9 months. 

Q. Do you maintain separate schools for colored children in the country?— A. 
Yes. 


Q. Are those schools maintained at public expense also?— A. Yes. 

Q. With colored teachers or white teachers?— A. Sometimes one and sometimes 
the other; generally colored teachers. 

Q. And how many months a year are those schools open?- A. Some for 5 months 
in the countiy , generally 9 months in the city. 

Q. And sufflcfent facilities are supplied for colored children?— A. I think eo; 
no difficulty about building schoolhouses in the country. A few men get toother 
and put up a house in a day or two that answers all purposes for an ormnary 
scuoolt 


9- What are those teachers paid?— A. I do not know; I suppose very few are 
paid as much as $^ a month, 
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Q. It is according to the grade?— A. Yes. 

Q. They are examined and graded?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true that the negro children have the same facilities ;for schooling 
in the country that the whites nave?— A. I think so. 

Q. They are paid from the same fund— the same way and the same amount?— 
A. I think the negro schools have negro teachers, and they are not as well paid 
and as well cloth^ as the whites. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What proportion of the i)eople in your State are col- 
ored?— A. I suppose about 40 per cent. 

Q. What portion of the tax is paid by that 40 per cent?— A. I have seen that 
stated often in political papers. I suppose 5 per cent. 

Q. What part of the tax belongs to the school fund? 

The Witness. Of our general tax? 

Mr. Ratchford. Yes. 

A. I do not remember. A large part of the school fund comes from the State 
railroads and the liquor tax, and some other special tax. 

Q. There is no discrimination in the expenditure of the school funds as against 
colored children?— A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. They receive the same benefits from the general school fund as the white 
people? — A. Practically the same. I do not think they give them quite as good 
accommodations, but practically they get a full share. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And your statement is that the white people pay about 
95^r cent of the tax?— A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do the colored people as a i*ule receive the same 
salary for teaching as the white teachers do, when their conditions are equal?— A. 
I do not think they do. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You must remember that they are com- 
pelled to have or stand the same examination, and you say if a ne^o teacher 
takes the first grade he gets first pay? 

^0 response by the witness.) 

Q. And the pay is regulated by law?— A. That is regulated by the county 
board. 

O. (By Senator Kyle.) Is there a complaint among the fanners that they are 
unduly taxed as compared with business men in town?— A. I do not know. I do 
not hear much complaint. The farmers do not know how much tax they pay. 
There are no complaints amongst the farmers about the direct tax they pay. 
That don’t amount to much. 

(By Representative Livingston.) He knows the direct tax?— A. Yes. 

But he don’t know what he pays in customs duties?— A. No; he does not 
know what he pays in a thousand different ways. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not true that everything the farmer owns is in 
signt?— A. Everything the farmer owns is in sight. He pays the biggest part of 
the tax of the State— no question aljout that. He can not hide what he has, unless 
he is rich and has some stocks and bonds. He generally pays taxes on his farm, 
mules, horses, cattle, and furniture. 

Q. There is no escaping that at all?— A. No; and if he doesn’t give in the prop- 
erty at a fair valuation some of his neighliors will grumble, and complaint will be 
m^e, and the apprehension that he may be raised in his valuation generally 
keeps him up pretty well to the average vmuation. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Under the law requiring that the tax 
assessor shall put his books before the grand jury every spnng term, it is made 
the grand jury’s duty to examine farmers’ returns, and are they not empowered 
to have them reassessed and make them pay over again?— A. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Have you a board of equalization in this State?— A. 
No, sir. We had several years ago, but it lasted only 2 years. I think our system 
of taxation is most barbarous, unjust, iniquitous. 

Q. What would you substitute?— A. I would substitute the single tax. 1 would 
take all taxes off personal property, whether it be the result of brain or manual 
labor. In other words, I am a single tax man. The merchant pays no taxes; he 
takes it out of his clerks or customers, but the farmer can not shift it. There is 
no one below him but the negro laborer, and he is already on barely subsistence 
wages. Everybody shifts it on down to the farmer, and he has to pay it. He 
pavB his merchant, his doctor, his lawyer. 

Q. Don’t you think the farm laborer who is working for 50 cents ^ day pays 
his share of that tax?— A. Yes; I think the laborer pays all the tax. 

Q.*' Don’t you think he pays the bulk of it?— A. I think the common laborer 
bears the burden of the tax, indirectly. Of course the direct tax is put on other 
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persons and trades, and is handed down. If you put a heavy tax on his business he 
can not pay as high wages; in other words, he makes his employees pay it. If 
the physician is heavily taxed he will be more particular about collating his 
charges, and it is handed down in that way until it gets to the bottom. There bising 
a great many more of the unskilled laborers than of all other classes put together, 
they pay the bulk of it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) In regard to farm machinery, does that cut much figure 
in these States? — ^A. Not much. It does not benefit the laborer, but it benefits 
the farmer. 

Q. What are the new improvements in regard to raising cotton as compared 
with 26 or 80 years ago? — A. I do not know of any. 

Q. The same old style?— A. They have intrc^uced to some extent 2-horse 
cultivators that will plow out a row at one trip, but they do not use them much 
in Georgia. 

Q. They have to hoe the cotton the same as before?— A. Just as they used to. 
It costs about as much as it did 40 years ago. The improvements are usually in 
the way of selection of seeds, fertilizers, and preparation of land. There is an 
imjorovement in farming, but not so much in farm machinery. 

Q. Improved machinery will come into use with more growing of cereals? — ^A, 
Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) To cheapen the raising of cotton two 
things would be necessary that never nave been invented and never 'v^l be— a 
cotton picker and a cotton chopper?— A. Yes. 

O. You do not believe they will ever get them?— A. I do not think so. 

(J. Where we raise cotton, we are compelled to use the common hoe and ordi- 
nary plow.— A. Yes. 

Q. And when we pick, we are obliged to do it with the fingers.- A. Yes; that 
is the principal item of expense — ^gathering the crop. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) One other problem concerning the farmers of your sec- 
tion, is the transportation of your crop when raised. You find a home market 
for all your product, do you?— A. We sell it in the local market. Thus the 
farmer does not have to haul his cotton very far; perhaps 5 miles would be an 
average. 

Q. It is usually manufactured within the State? — A. They say they can’t get 
enough factories to consume it, but I guess most of our cotton goes to New York 
yet. I think so. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Ga., March 19 y 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. E. NUNNALLT, 

Fanner y Nunnalhjy Oa. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
narlors of the ^mball House at 10 a. m.. Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. E, 
Nunnally was introduced as a witness at 12.07 p. m., afid, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: ■* 

Q. ^y Senator Kyle.) You have read a plan of inquiry?— A. I have seen it. 

_ Q- You may state your full name and post-office address and occupation.— A. 
J . E. Nunnally, Nunnally* Ga. 

Q. Your occupation?— A. Farming. 

Q. You are a planter?— A. Yes. 

Q. How much ground do you cultivate?— A. About 400 acres; between 800 
and 400. 

Q. Mostly what?— A. Cotton. 

Q. Entirely cotton?— A. No, sir. I never bought a bushel of com in my life 
I can ^ always been a planter of oats. I raise all the cotton 

Q. That is your money crop?— A. Yes. 

You aim to produce tne cereals necessary to feed the animals and the 
family?— A. Yes, sir. 

th?farm^ ^ftve some stock in addition to this?— A. Yes; I have stock to equip 

9* (®y Mr. Smyth.) How many plows do you run?— A. Nine, 
erwiy ^^tor Kyle.) Do you buy your mules in the market?— A. Yes, gen- 
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Q. You do not raise them?-~A. No. 

Q. Do you consider that you can buy them cheaper than you can raise them?— 
K. Yes. 


Q. How many bales of cotton did you make this year?— A. Sixty-five. 

Q. How many to the acre?— A. Aoout acres to the bale this year. 

Q. How did tnat compare with the crop last year?— A. Last year I made a bale 
to every 2 acres I planted. That is generally my estimate of the crop. If I can 
get 2 acres to make me a bale of cotton I consider it very good farming, 

Q. That is half a bale to an acre?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have you sold that cotton?— A. Yes. 

Q. What (Ed you get for it?— A. I sold it all in one lot in February at 7# cents. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Were you able to hold it on?— A. I could have neld it. 

Q. What is your observation in regard to farmers generally in your locaEty? 
Are they able to hold the cotton? — ^A. Not 1 in 10. The farming in my commu- 
nity is done by small farmers on 1 to 2 horse farms. We have very few farmers 
that operate more than that. The farming is done on the half system, or tenant 
system, as we call it. 

Q. E^lain that plan— the system of tenant farming as applied to the South. 
Give it in detail.— A. To avoid a great many questions I simply wrote on those 2 
lines, and will read what I wrote. I think it will answer all questions without 
any incpiiry. I devoted an hour to it. I have a few thoughts here that cover 
that point. I thought it might facilitate the examination here. 

(Here the witness read paper. ) 


“CONDITION OF LABOR. 

“Being a Southern man, my e^rience with labor and agriculture is limited 
entirely to the labor employed in that section and to Southern products and 
methods. 

“ Fifty years ago our laborers in the South were slaves, and on their work in 
the fields depend^ the success of agriculture in the Southern States. My expe- 
rience runs from antebellum days down to the present. But even in those olden 
days of luxury and ease many discrepancies were discernible in our system. A 
man so unfortunate as to be obliged to face poverty from the beginning in the 
majorityof cases remained poor, the odds against him being too great to over- 
come. ^e advantage ^ined by the inheritor of wealth only added strength to 
the chains that bound his less fortunate brother. That day is passed, and happily 
so, for the American people. Then progress in amculture and appliances was 
at a standstill, owing to the capacity of the labor. The implements of husbandry 
were few and primitive. The watchword was, ‘ cut down, wear out, and move on 
to more productive fields,’ only to keep in perpetual motion the same destructive 
theory. Our country was then rich in its vir^n fertility, our hills and valleys 
cloth^ in beauty lavishly bestowed by a Divine hand, whose royal favors, mis- 
understood and unappreciated by the greedy recipients, were marred and robbed 
of all their loveliness for gain. 

“But the day of waste and devastation is over and the ruinous order of the 
past is exchanged. The shorn valleys, the old red, gullied hiUs, the bald and rocky 
Knolls have beim reclaimed and once more blossoms as the rose. The richness of 
the earth and its fullness have been discovered to blinded eyes, and on those 
plundered lands to-day are produced far richer crops than in their earl v fresh- 
ness. The olden appliances are being supplanted by the best inventions or to-day. 
The work of 6 or 8 men is now accomplished by 1. The hard and tedious work 
of the old reaping hook is but a dream of the past. A McCormick reaper and 2 
mules do the work of 8 good men. As to increase or decrease of labor, if you 
ask numerically, 1 would say 33 per cent less to-day than at the close of the war 
in ’65. Not that our population has decreased— it is a well-known fact that it has 
steadily increased. The work is now done mostly by men, the females being 
employed only in the light work, such as chopping com, hoeing, and pickhig cot- 
ton, but a large majority remain in the house the year around. Work is so ilufili' 
taM by improved machinery there is really less necessity for so much manual 
labor. 

** As to the comparative condition of labor now and 35 years a^, when our 
slaves became free men they were thrown from a position in wmck they had 
been fed and clothed, without care or forethought on their part, upotfthe resources 
ol»their own jud^ent and inclination. The negro loves a jolly good time. With 
plenty to eat and wear for the present and a few dollars to s^d at Christmas, 
he reaches the height of his ambition. Of course there are a few exceptions. 
They are the happiest, most care-free people in the world. But little progreis has 
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been made by them in accumulating and saving wealth. Very few own homes 
of their own, and not one in a thousand cares to provide for to-morrow, always 
depending on his employer to furnish food and clothing for the next season, 
covering ms half of the crop. 

“All that is done on the farm outside of this system is done by the landowners 
and their families. Improved machinery has greatly aided these white farmers. 
They employ 1 or 2 hands, white or black, to aid m cultivating the crops, fill- 
ing in the time with chores. Wages paid these hands range from |5 to $8 per 
month, with board and house room, seldom reaching $10 per month. The gi’eater 
portion of farm work is done on the share plan, the lion’s share of expense being 
borne by the landowner, he furnishing land, stock, feed for same, all farming 
implements, half fertilizers, dwelling houses, garden plot, firewood, etc., the ten- 
ant fumisMng labor and food for the same, the crop being equally divided 
between landowner and tenant. This ruinous system has done more to impover- 
ish and retard the progress of our farmers than any other combination of circum- 
stances. It had its origin in lack of money with which to pay for labor in the first 
plac^e; then the price of farm produce and its continual decline since ’05, still 
depleting the revenue of the land owners. The labor thus employed only works 
about 7 months in the year. The rest of the time is devoted to loafing, fishing, 
hunting, having a general good time, and, I fear, breaking the command which is 
one of the ‘ shaft nots. ’ ” 

Q. But the man who works by the month at from $5 to $8 is supiwsed to work 
all the year?— A. Under this yearly contract we sometimes contract to allow 
them 2 months in the year that they just loaf like the others. We have to do it 
in order to meet the circumstances around us. We can not simply employ a 
laborer for the whole year; we must allow him 2 months in the summer season 
after the busy season is by. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do his wages go on?— A. No, sir; that stops. 

“Our contracts on this line have grown looser and looser each year until the 
t(mant ignores the boss by bossing. This system may have been the best at the 
liour of its adoption to succeed in (mltivating our lands, but taken altogether it has 
boon a stumblmg block in the way of prosperity and progressive and diversified 
j igriculture. Tenant as well as landowner has i^rown poorer year by year under its 
oppression. All cotton to the exclusion of gram, stocic, and cattle is a stupendous 
on or that requires heroic treatment before the mischief wrought can be counter- 
acted. It is plain to the most casual observer that the laudable ambition for 
plenty and prosperty can not be reached by pursuing a shadow while the sub- 
stance escapes. There is a solution to the most intricate problem, and there is 
one to this. So it behooves us by the most careful study and wisest guidance to 
discover it, treating our fellow-men, both laborer and employer, with due respect 
and justice. Loans are made to tenants by landlord or merchant in 9 out of 10 
cases, all of which is secured by mortgage on the crop or crops to be planted 
by the tenant. 

“Under our Georgia laws, in the absence of a contract, the landlord is first paid 
out of the tenant’s half interest for supplies fumisht'd tenant with which to make 
the crop, and what is left goes to tenant. This law has worked well in Georgia, 
giving protection to landlord and at the same time bread and meat to the tenant. 
It is sometimes used to defraud other creditors, but this seldom happens, and 
only by men that are paid by the .tenant to do so. The greater portion of our 
field labor comes from our colored population. About 20 per cent are white. All 
share alike. The contracts are made on the same basis to each race. The State 
gives to each race the same privileges in our common schools for the education of 
the masses. A school term of 5 months is provided and paid for by the State. 
This covers all the time that can be taken from the farms during each year, and 
some progress is beiuff made in the education of the masses. 

“ I know of no legiiSation by ConCToss that would better anything dn this paper 
more than an appropriation to aid our common-school system. That we need 
more money along these lines is apparent from the small pay received by our 
teachers for the services rendered.” 

That is all that I have written. If I had had time, I would have finished what I 
had to say along the lines of this inquiry. Now I am ready to answer any ques- 
tions that 1 have not answered. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) You have sons operating with you on the farm?— A. 
children. I manage my farm mysefi. 

Q. By white or colored labor?--A. I have both. 

Q. White overseers?— A* No, sir; I am the boss. 

Your plan is to work by the tenant plan?— A. Yes; altogether. I only keep 
one man to wait on me. 
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Q. You still pursue this system that you consider imqiiitou8?~A. Yes, sir; lean 
not help myself. I can not get the labor to work otherwise. 

Q. You intimated that there is a solution to this problem ; what fe it?— A. Simply 
to adopt the other plan, and everybody hire labor by the day or month. 

Q. These men hired at $5 and $8 a month, they are satisfied?— A. Perfectly so. 
If you give $8, they are overjoyed. 

Q. If you hire white men, what do yon pay?— A. Eight dollars, and furnish 
him with a house to live in. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Why don’t you try that plan?— A. I have, but I 
could not succeed while all my neighbors worked on the other plan. 

Q. Is the plan you are following more profitable to you? — A. It is under the 
circumstances; and under the low price of cotton it was the only one under which 
we could work. 

Q. Is it less profitable to the laborer?— A. It throws him on his own resources 
more. He is dependent on his half of the crop, and if he does not make it, he 
does not have it. 

Q. Under the other system, it is assumed that the reliable workman will raise 
the best crop it is possible for him to raise?— A. There is a don’t-care about our 
labor. 

Q. I am speaking about the reliable man, such as you would seek if you wanted 
to employ labor.— A. Yes, sir; I should want to mate the best crop I could; that 
is true. 

Q. You spoke of slave labor. How much, if any, is the condition of the colored 
man improved over that of slavery by the present condition of farm life?— A, 
Well, sir, but very little, taking the masses. There are a few that have made 
some progress. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they take advantage of the st hool five months in the 
year?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Up to what age; 10 or 12 years?— A. Yes; up to 18. 

Q. Do they go to school as long as that?— A. Yes. 

Q. They are generally able to read and write?— A. Nearly all the (ihildren are 
now learning to read and write. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You think the colored man was nearly as well off in 
slavery as he is on the farm to-day?— A. I do not know but he was better off in 
some respects, but it is better for the country that it turned out as it did, though 
I owned a large number of slaves. 

Q. Is his service on the faim to-day as cheap to the employer and as productive 
of good results as under the system of slavery?— A. I doubt it. 

Q. W as it more productive of results then?— A. Y es , sir. W e took our summer 
months to make our manure. We used no patent fertilizers; we raised all our 
fertilizers on the farm during the summer and winter months, and carried it out 
to the field, which can not be done under the present system. 

Q. Does the colored farm laborer live as well tCKlay as in slavery?— A. Not as 
weD. 

Q. We have testimony to the effect that ho is getting 50 cents a day, and that 
it requires all of that or nearly all of that to support him. If that l)e the case, 
and ms labor is given as freely and as fully now as it was in slavery, I can not see 
that there is any great difference in the cost of the labor to the farmer.— A. If all 
the farmers in Georgia were to attempt to move along on that line, we should all 
be defeated in carrying out that kind of process of farming. The whole thing 
would come right back to this, that we snould abandon it and take to the crop 
system— that they work so much land and we get half of the crop. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Wliat is the length of the day’s labor?- A. Sunup to 
sundown, taking about an hour to an hour and a half at noon. Under the tenant 
system they work pretty much as they please. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of labor-saving machinery in your paper. 
Is it your judment that the hours of labor should lie reduced in proportion to 
the advent of this machinery and the increased capacity of produeflon resulting 
from it?— A. That usually falls into a man’s hands who uses it to his own advan- 
tage. Under our general system of labor they arc not supplied with it. In fact, 
we can not trust it to them. 

Q. I understand that the machinery, of course, is the property of the owner of 
thefarm?- A. Yes. 

Q. But, speaking of the relation of lalior to that machinery, is It your judg- 
ment that the hours should be reduced when that machinery is introduced and 
when it aids so materially in the increase of the productive capacity?— A. As I 
remarked, all that machinery is owned by the landlord, the man that owns the 
land, and he operates it with his own labor and with t^t of his family < with the; 
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tissistance of one or two hired hands. All that improved machinery is operated 
that way in my country. There are one or two simple things like cotton-seed 

P lanters that we furnish to our tenants, but the tenant does not care for anything 
ut cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you consider the colored tenant intelligent enough as 
a class to operate improved machinery?— A. That is the trouble. 

O. You have no machine^ for picking cotton?— A. No, sir; it is done by hand. 
(J. (By Senator Kyle.) The only clmge you have in the cultivation is in the 
two-horse cultivator?— A. That is all. 

Q. How much wheat are you able to raise per acre?— A. About 10 bushels. 

Q. Winter wheat?— A. Yes. 

Q. How much corn?— A. About 15 bushels of shelled corn. 

Q. Lands are worth what?— A. Lands are worth from $10 to $20 an acre. 

Q. With buildings on them?— A. Yes; any farm down there will bring that. 

Q. Do you notice a tendency among the white young men to leave the farm?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you attribute that? — A. The low price of products. 

Q. Simply that?— A. Yes. 

Q. If you had a good price, they would all remain at home, you think?— A. Yes. 
You never saw a man as anxious as the young men in my section to procure a 
farm; they will put in a good year’s work with the hope of realizing a little. The 
last 5 years we have realized very little on our cotton crop. 

Q. If a man owns a farm and the machinery, and so on, he may make a fair 
living?-A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Q-a., March 19 ^ 1900 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. L. PEEK, 

Famier, Conyers^ Oa. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
parlors of the Kimball House at 10 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. W. L. 
Peek was introduced as a witness at 12.38 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Please give your name and post-ofiftce address and 
vocation.— A, W. L. Peek, Conyers, Ga. 

J , Your occupation?— A. Farmer. 

. You are a practical planter, then?— A. Yes, a farmer. 

. You own a farm of how many acres?— A. About 600 or 650. 

. You raise cotton mostly?— A. I raise cotton; that is the principal crop. 

. Do you raise wheat, corn, and oats?— A. Yes. 

. Enough to supply you?— A. Generally. 

. What is your observation of farmers generally in your locality with refer- 
ence to the products they raise? Do they enter enough into diversified farming?— 
A. I doubt it. Our money crop is cotton. 

Q. But if the farmer does not raise .the wheat and com necessary to supply his 
family and animals, he is at a disadvantage?— A. I should like to preface that a 
little. What we term farmers in our section of the country are those who work 
on the farm. We have 2 classes of farmers, one that owns the land and one that 
does not own the land. We do not make any distinction in our social relation as 
to names. We do not use the name landlord or tenant; we use the name farmers. 
The bulk of our farmers, a large per cent of them, are nonlandowners that work 
for the man who owns the land. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) They are really tenants?— A, Yes, or 
renters. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How much cotton does your land produce?— A. You 
mean mine individually or the average? 

Q* Ai^rage.— A. About a bale to 8 acres is the average. 

Q. What IS the cost of raising cotton?— A. When we make a bale to 3 acres it 
costs about 8^ cents. 

9 : That includes every little item of expense?— A, That includes the cost of 
rawing cotton and putting it on the market. 

vj. That includes the wages paid to one’s own children and the help around the 
mrm that w ordinarily counted in?— A. Everything, not counting wages to chil- 
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<J. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Does it include transportation?— A. Delivering at 
our depot. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Interest on land?— A. Interest on land, 
taxes added in, everything of that sort. Where we raise a bale to every 2 acres 
we can do it at about 71 cents, and when we get a bale to the acre we can make 
it for about ^ cents. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.1 What is your observation as to the ability of farmers 
to hold the crop?— A. Tnere is no ability as a rule with farmers to hold their 
cotton. 

Q. What per cent are obliged to turn the cotton off?— A. About 90 per cent. 

Q. Has there been a movement on foot to build warehouses and store the cot- 
ton, bankers furnishing the money and taking the cotton as security?— A. There 
has been newspaper talk, but no mrect movement. It is discussed through the 
papers. 

Q. Do you think that would be an advantage to the farmers?— A. Not to the 
man who makes the cotton, as a rule, but the fellow who builds the house— it 
would help him individually. 

Q. The men you refer to are the laborers?— A. Yes, those who really make the 
cotton. 

Q. Tney are working for wages practically?— A. No, sir. With us as a rule it 
is the tenant system. We rent out for so much cotton, or we go on the half sys- 
tem, the landlord being at all the expense except the labor and half the fertilizer, 
which the laborer buys. Our land has to be fertilized to make a crop of cotton. 

Q. You have been raising cotton how long?— A. Ever since I was big enough 
to toddle. 

Q. The average price has been what?— A. For the last few years very low. 
You know cotton immediately after the war was away up, but since 1872 it has 
been falling gradually, until last year it was 4 cents. 

Q. In 1890 it was what?— A. I forget. You have and can refer to the statistics. 
I remember very well that in the fall of 1892 it got up once to 10 cents. 

Q. According to the figures here, in 1865 it was 83 cents. Coming down to 1873 
it went down to 18, and in 1872 to 20; 18 in 1873 and down to 14, 12, and 10—9 in 
1886; 11 ^in in 1890, 9 in 1891, 8 in 1893, 7 in 1894, 6 in 1895. That is as far as 
it is carriSd here.— A. In 1892 when it was announced that Mr. Cleveland was 
elected it jumped to 10 cents. Last year, you know, the crop sold principally at 
about 4 cents. 

Q. If it costs you cents, you have been raising it at a woeful loss for the last 
few years.— A, Yes sir; so much so that nearly everybody has lost a home in this 
country. I have partly escaped, but the majority of people who farm are now 
homeless. 


Q. (Interrupting.) A man with no mortgage on his farm is able to worry 
along?— A. A great many have had to mortgage their land and lose it. 

Q. To what do you attribute the low price of cotton in the last few years?— A. 
I attribute it to the lack of money. 

Q, Bank facilities?— A. Bank facilities— the farmers have never been able to 
reach banks. They pay no attention to him. The banks look for larger fish. 

Q. I have heard it stated that there is always a scarcity at the time of moving 
the crop.— A. The crop can always get moved at the price from the plai\|er to the 
manufacturer. There is no difficulty about that. The trouble is for the farmer 

T sufficient price to make money. 

Is there too much cotton raised for the consumption of the world?-rA. No, 
sir; there never was too much of the fruits of the earth raised, in my judgment. 
There has been an underconsumption. 

Q. When cotton goes down so very low, is there not more profit in raising 
wheat or com?— A. There is not anything in the world in the South that will 
bring in a dollar daring the summer months— I mean a cash dollar— but cotton. 
We can raise our surplus of wheat and com, but we are compelled to have some 
money .and nothing will bring it but cotton on our markets. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What did you sell your crop at this year?— A. I oom- 
mencM at 5 and sold up to 64 and 8 cents. 

Q. Did you hold any cotton?— A, No. 

Q* What has caused the advance in the price of cotton?— A. I attribute it to 
the world coming to the opinion that there is a small crop and no surplus 
behind it. 

Q. It is the shortage that has caused the rise?— A. 1 think that is rkht, partly* 
in other words, 1 think the cry of overproduction of cotton has had some ten 
dency to hold cotton down heretofore, but the intelligent world has figured it out 
that there is no oversupply, no more made than there is a demand for; and that. 
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together with the short crop, which will probably fall a million or a million and 
a half bales short, has brought us better prices. 

Q. Do you think you would have had letter prices had you raised as much this 
year as last year?— A. I think only to some extent. 

Q. You do net think, then, that the short crop has had anything to do with the 
advancing of the price?— A. Somewhat, of course, but I think we should have got 
a better price than we had before, as I told jyou. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do you think in regard to this system of tenant 
farming?— A. It is all we can do in the South. Our laborer wants some liberty. 
The wage system is constant work, constant employment, his time belonging to 
the other man. Under the tenant system he takes a good deal of time and has 
lil)erty to go and come as he pleases. 

Q. Which is best for the workman?— A. I do not know how to value his time 
as conmared with dollars and cents. 

Q. liebearssomeof the res^nsibility, of course; learns to assume responsibility 
ill working for himself?— A. res, sir; a little. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Are these tenants usually of sufOlcient 
intelligence and information to preserve and take care of a farm and cultivate it 
as it ought to lie cultivated?— A. I think a great many of them have plenty of 
intelligence, but there is a tendency in the South with our tenants to get out of 
doing anything that keeps up the farm. In other words, as you gentlemen well 
know, our land here was much worn under our old system of farming, and we 
have had to bring it up by particular methods. For instance, the terracing system 
is doing a great deal to bring back the fertility by keeping it from washing, and 
the average tenant does not care to do that thing. He does it in some instances, 
but it is rather reluctant. 

Q. I gather from your testimony and others that there are few responsible 
colored men who will rent a farm and go to work and do as a white man does in 
the North?— A. That is right; very few. 

Q. Do any considerable numlier of colored men own lands?— A. A few years 
ago they did, but they have generally lost them. Immediately after the war, the 
first 10 years, some colored men bought homes; and after the price of cotton got 
so low, as a rule they lost them. 

CJ. So that there are very few colored farmers in the South that own their own 
land?— A. Yes; but few. 

Q. Most rent individual farms?— A. Yes. 

Q. Most work by the month or A. (Interrupting.) Or on the tenant sys- 

tem; and I think that will apply to the entire State. 

Q. What have you to say as to the future of the negro?— A. Well, sir; it is a 
tender question, one I do not want to discuss. 

Q. He has advanced in regard to education?— A. He will go to school every day 
in the world that he has an opportunity, and in Georgia he has the opportunity 
of the white man. 

Q. His plane of morals is rising?— A. I could not say that it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Does it not follow the negroes’ education, a higher 
moral standard?— A. Well, it ought to do it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You have negro institutions in the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Industrial schools?— A. Yes. The negro in Georgia stands with the white 
man in regard to educational facilities. 

Q. The public-school facilities are the same?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have public institutions of an advanced character, have you?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have no industri^ school in Georgia?— 
A. Yes; at Savannah. 

Q. There is one in Alabama?— A. Yes; they have one in Alabama and one in 
Savannah, Qa. 

. Q; (By Senator Kyle.) These students are taught trades? — A. Yes, sir; just as 
in the white schools. 

T P®*‘C6ntage of the colored population are employed on the farms?— 

the f arms™^ about 75 per cent of the colored people in Georgia are employed on 

Jy Mr. Smyth.) Women, children, and men?— A. Everything; yes, sir. 


ttSi ^ proportion employed in town as laborers generally?— A. Yes. 
Under our farming system the negroes catch at every little thing. Prices have 
not been remunerative, and there is a disposition to get away from the fam to 
move There is quite a dispowtion of both the white and colored to 

iftSi* colored?— A. Yes; laborers, and not only the laborers but the 

landowners, to get away from the farm. In some sections of Georgia the farms 
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are ^rned over entirely to what we call tenants. The landowners have left 
them. 

Q. GK)ne to the towns?— -A. Yes. 

Q. The neCToes flock to the towns too?-— A. Yes; very rapidly, too. 

Q. What do they do in the towns?— A. Not being a man who lives in town, I 
can not tell; all sorts’of work, street work, porters on trains, Ifrakemen, hotel 
waiters, and bootblacks, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they get an advance in wages?— Wages are gen- 
erally better than in the country. 

Q. About what hours of labor?— A. The man who works on a farm in Georgia 
rebates his own hours of labor— I mean the tenant. He is not forced to a cer- 
tam time— strict hours. 

Q. Farming, then, is not considered a very desirable employment? — A. Not in 
Georgia. If we could get out the capital we have invested in farms, as a rule, 
the m^ority of the men would go into other business. 

Q. What percentage of the larmors own their land without mortgages? — A. 
Al)out 20 per cent. I believe the Eleventh Census showed that 21 per cent of the 
inhabitants of Georgia owned their own homes; about 19 per cent in the cities 
and perhaps 21 per cent and a fraction in the countrv. 

Q. Eighty per cent, then, do not own them?— A. That is right. 

Q. They mxist be renters— that is, the w'hite?— A. White and black. 

Q. That takes in tenant farmers as well?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There may be four or five tenants working for you? — A. Yes. 

cj. Taking it amongst the whites that own and operate these farms, what per 
cent own their farms?— A. Twenty. 

Q. The balance are renting from some one else who own these farms? — A. Yes. 
As a rule, they are citizens of Georgia, you understand. There are a few farms 
owned in our State by loan associations which covered this country a few years 
back. 


Q. The banks foreclose mortgages and such things as that?— A. Yes, sir; some 
few in my neighborhood have been closed out. 

Q. Did that have a tendency to depreciate real estate?— A. There is now a demand 
for real estate. Beal estate has not depreciated in the last 12 months; it has been 
steady. 

Q. But there has been a fall in real estate for a number of years?— A. Yes, sir; 
no desire to invest in agricultural land. 

Q. Have you any immigration from the Northern States?— A. No, sir; not to 
amount to anything. 

Q. No colonization from foreign countries?— A. Some in Georgia— one or two. 

Q. Have yon anything to say in regard to the system of taxation?— A. Our 
taxes on the farm are pretty heavy. We pay about Of mills in Georgia, and 
there is nothing in the world we have got that can escape taxation on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How do your assessments compare with the real value of 
the property?— A. Generally very vrell with its cash value. 

O. Its cash value is taxed about 6 mills?— A. Yes; taxed about 6 mills. 

(J. What is the average value of land in your country?— A. Twenty dollars an 
acre in my home county. 

Q. What is the land taxed or assessed there?— A. Twenty dollars an acre. 

Q. Is there much of an idle class in your community?— A. Right smartly at 
times. 

Q. With the colored people?— A. Generally colored. 

Q. How are they sup^rted? By their wives?— A. They are supported generally 
by their labor: they are not exceedingly well supported, sir. I think it is a pretty 
hard living; that is my observation. He is so nxed that he can get along some- 
how or other with less than average white labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch fobd.) Do these people find employment if they desire it?— 
A. Any time, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Their labor is in full demand if they want it?— A. Not 
always. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Nobody need remain idle then if they want employ- 
ment?— A. Nobody, at some kind of wages; I do not say there are remunerative 


Do you hire anybody by the month?— A. Yes. 

White or black?— A, Both. 

What wages do yon pay?— A. 1 pay $10 a month and rations, I m we call it- 
That includes provisions, board and lodging, does It?— A. I g^veafumlsbed 
hduse and patches for them, and pay them $10 a month, and our custom is 
give about 15 pounds of bacon, a bushel of meal, and a gallon of syrup a month, 
and we gener^y employ all the wives and children on we farm. 
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J. That is during the busy season?— A. The year round. 

5 . (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you furnish firewood?— A. Yes; we furnish every- 

^^Q.^(By Representative Livingston.) If you received rent for the houiw, and a 
reasonable rent for the garden patches, and charged for their wood, with these 
rations it would run up to about $15, would it not?— A. Yes, $15, or about that. 

Q. You practically pay $15 a month?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What would you say with reference to the markets 
for your cereals and cotton in this country?— A. We could market right at our 
door, within four or five miles; we think this country is pretty well cut up with 
railroads, and there is always somebody ready to buy your cotton at some price. 

Q. There are no complaints amongst the farmers in regard to overcharges for 
transp()rtation?-7-A. Yes; the world is full of it. 

Q. Tell us something about that. — A. I can illustrate that, possibly. I live 31 
miles from Atlanta; I pay 15 cents a hundred freight to Atlanta for my cotton; 
I pay 4 cents a bushel for com from my place to Atlanta. That is just about the 
rate of transportation all over Georgia. The transportation is one of the great 
drawbacks to the farmer, we think. We can illustrate that by the report of our 
railroad commission in a m-eat many instances, the repoii of our railroad com- 
mission shows that our railroads have earned a dollar for every linear yard of 
the road. 

Q. For the last year?— A. Yes. That was last year, from the last report. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to combinations bv brokers and others 
for the purpose of controlling the price of cotton?— A. They do that. 

Q. For the purpose of bearing the price of cotton?— A. Dealing in futures is a 
great drawback to the farmers, and it keeps things unsteady. 

Q. I believe you stated that ^ per cent of the farmers were compelled to turn 
off cotton in the fall? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your observation that prices are generally beared during that season of 
the year?— A. Not always bearea. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do they usually sell to brokers and dealers?— A. To 
what we call brokers. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And it goes up after it is in the hands of the broker, as 
a rule?— A. Yes, always. A man up on the history of cotton knows that to be 
true. 

Q, Who are the parties responsible for bearing the price of cotton? — A. I think 
the Government is responsible for it, the Unitea States Government. 

Q. In what way?— A. I think she is all-powerful, and can regulate these things 
if she would. 

Q. In other words, you say the Hatch bill, prohibiting gambling in futures, 
should have been passed?— A. Yes; that would help. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is it not a fact that cotton in the last few years has been 
hi^er in November and February?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has it not been higher in October than in February? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. I think so.— A. Last year cotton was 6 cents in February and 4 cents in 
October; that is what my cotton bill shows. 

Q. How about the year before?— A. I think it ran nearly the same way; I would 
not say for certain. 

Q. (By R^resentative Livingston). Is not the low price of cotton in October, 
November, December, and January largely to be accounted for from the fact that 
very nearly the entire cotton crop of the South is sold in these 4 months?— A. 
Yes; the farmer’s financial condition forces him to sell. 

O. How long does it take to spin it, 12? — A. Manufacturers say 12 months. 

Q. If any otner crop was disposed of in the same way, would it not depress it 
in price, and would not the outside world take advantage of it? Suppose all the 
mules that would be sold in the next 12 months were crowded into 4 and sold in 
4 months, would it not reduce the price of mules immensely?— A. Is it not true 
that all the mules that are sold are sold within 4 months? They are just about 
the same way; they are sold just so. And the wheat crop is pushed on the 
market in just about the same way as the cotton crop. 

Q. If the last cotton crop could have been sold, one-twelfth in September and 
one-twelfth each month, running along until the next September, what would 
“®ve been the price of cotton in October? 

The Witness. If it had been known? 

Representative Livingston. If the world had known that one-twelfth was to 
be sold each month, what would have been the price? — A. If the world had known 
that I was able to hold it, it would have brought a better price; but if this world 
had known that that warehouse man had a lien on that cotton, and that he could 
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cloi^ me out at a certain time, it would not have had any effect. I am not favor- 
able to the syndicate warehouse system. 

Q. I want to ask you this question: You say the farmers are not able to hold. 
What plan would you suggest to enable them to hold and scatter this sale along 
throughout the year?— A. There is only one plan to my knowledge, and that is the 
old alliance warehouse system. 

Q. That is what wenre talking about.— A. It is a system— syndicate of systems. 

Q. Well, the Government was a system ^A. They were to advance to a certain 

per cent. 

Q. So these people offered to advance at 5 per cent? 

< 3 . (By Senator Kyle.) It would not be profitable for the syndicate to close 
them out?— A. Yes. If it was so arranged by the directory or by law that these 
men could not close a fellow out just when they saw an opportunity, and if at 12 
months, as we asked the Government, then it would be all right. But we are all 
human beings, every man, and the purpose of 83 mdicate 8 , if I understand it right, 
is to make money; and if they get to such a point that they can squeeze me, if 
they have the right to do it within 12 months, then I am gone. I want to express 
myself right here, that I have felt hopeful and feel hopeful yet that much good 
would come from this commission; and if you can do anything to help us, we 
want to be helped, because wo are away down, 

Q. Would not a plan of that kind, to rent of the Government or rent of a syndi- 
cate, have a tendency to put the farmer on his legs so that he could take advantage 
of the demand for cotton and sell as the demand grows?— A. I think it would have 
some tendency to help. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It would not help the renter though?— A. No, sir, as a 
rule, until the land owner can get in such a condition that he can assist the 
renter too. 

Q. The plan now— the landlord takes the crop from the renter in October and 

November, if he chooses to hold out this much A. Yes; as soon as gathered. 

Q. And any advance in price, the landlord gives the renter generally?— A. At 
his option. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If we should carry that cotton in the 
warehouse for your tenants and my tenants, why would they not be benefited?— 
A. They would if we were benefit^. 

Q. Then it would be our fault if the tenant was not benefited?— A. That would 
help, if we are helped by it. 

Q. There would be a discrimination against the farmers who did not do it. 
They would see your tenants getting advantage of it, and my tenants getting 
advante^e of it, and they just would not work without it. They would force the 
farmers to cany it into the warehouses. Does it have that effect to a large 
extent?— A. If that plan can be carried out as you say— and I am not to be squeezed 
in 12 months— then! can help men who work with me, and so on, if I should be 
helped. 

Q. (By Mr, Ratchford.) The danger that yon apprehend is that the syndicate 
win have certain provisions in its contract that would enable them to take advan- 
tage of the men who can not meet obligations at the end of the year?— A. That is 
right. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If they carrj" cotton to the end of the 
year, it is no advantage, that is true. They ought to be able to sell out cotton at 
an advantage.— A. I do not propose to hold it, and there Is nothing that laps 
over except tobacco, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) I think, in addition to this system, that you can diver- 
sify farming and enable the farmers to exist.— A. That perhaps would help us. 

Q. We shall be glad to have you make any suggestions along the line of 
remedial legislation.— A. Now, the South is rapidW going into industrial 
slavey and our lands are all going into the hands of a few men, and I attri- 
bute it to two or three causes, ana I believe it can be remedied. Just a few 
years l^k, you know, 120 years ago, this Government was formed. Now, at the 
age of 120, if you will take the abstract of the Eleventh Census you will find that 
about 65 j^r cent of your citizens are homeless— have got to ask somebody for a 
place to live and put their heads. In Georgia we have 80 per cent in that fix. 
That is our fix to-day if the Eleventh Census be true. There are several causes 
which have brought that about; the causes I do not want to discuss, but it is so. 
We are a naldon of tenants— a man without a home ddh't love his country, I do not 
care what you say about it. I want to tell of a remedy for these things, because 1 
understand that one man doesn’t know it all and that we learn frem each other. 
Our .laws govern our financial relations and social relations. Th6 first thing 
we want to change is our financial system. I have no opportunity to get money 
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out of the bank under our national banking system. In the first placi the 
banking system of this country says to the banks, you shall not loan money on 
real estate. 

Q. (By Mr. Smvth.) You have no State banks?— A. No State banks of issue. 

Q. I mean to loan money?— A. Thev are few and far between. Thke are some 
loan associations— that is what we call them— that loan for enormous prices; you 
must pay all the fees and everything else; we have few banks that loan money. 
I have never been able to find one of them yet that would loan on real estate as a 
rule, only at ruinous interest. 

We are certainly an exporting people, and all our amcultural exports are sold 
at the price of pauper-labor agricultural products, and we pay a bounty or tariff 
on everything we consume. The protective system is right, but it is not carried 
far eno^h. You force the farmers to sell at prices, competitive with pauper 
labor. To make that tax even, every agricultural product that passes out of the 
United States should have a bounty paid on it, and for the reason 1 just gave. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is in support of what is called the export bounty 
bill introduced in Congress?— A. Yes. There must be a change in our transporta- 
tion system; there has got to be one. It is of no use to argue that, because you 
are intelligent gentlemen, and you have had it argued before you. 

Q. What way would you advocate? Some increase of the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission?— A. If I read right, our State and interstate com- 
missions are just as helpless as I am to enforce that law. 

Q. And would you advocate an amendment to the law?— A. I would advocate 
some kind of an amendment, but I would advocate Government ownership of all 
public utilities and transportation. 

Q. Pending that; that is quite distant?— A. Then I would advocate that the 
government we have to-day have power to enforce decrees. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you read the recommendations of the commission 
on that line?— A. No, sir; I have seen them. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Government ownership and Government regulation 
and control?— A. I believe in Government ownership, and I think you and I, 
younj^ men as we are, shall live to see the time when we shall be obliged to do it. 
Syndicates are eating up this country everywhere. 

If you want America to remain America you want a citizenship. If you want 
to be true to the flag you have got to restrict land ownership in this nation, 
and provide them a home. God’s earth is large enough for all. When Rome fell, 
1 .800 men owned the known world. Thirty-nve per cent of the citizens of the 
United States own the United States. You know it just as well as I do. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You mean they own the real estate?— 
A. I am talking about real estate, and you know, gentlemen, that you have got 4 
or 5 men in the Government who could buy the whole State of Georgia, boots, 
breeches, and everything else. 

One more thing, you have got to do is to make the homestead secure. You have 
got to relieve it of taxation or fix it so that it can not be taken under any consid- 
eration whatever. If you will do that you will build up a nation that will be a 
power in the future that the nations of the earth can not overturn and will respect. 

.Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can the homestead be taken under the laws of Geor- 
gia to-day?— A. Yes, I can volunteer to give a waiver on my homestead; I should 
not have the right to do it. I know these are coming questions, and I know you 
gentlemen are seeking .’nformation, but I can go and waive my homestead down 
there to-day and buy a bill of goods. ’ 

Q. I mean, can it be taken by debt without a mortgage?— A. There is no debt 
without a waiver on the homestead— no note. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) I am surprised to hear you say you have very few State 
banks in Georgia that loan money on real estate. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You had bettor correct that, Colonel. We 
have a ^eat many State banks in Georgia.— A. I said State banks of issue. 

(By Mr. Smyth.) A State bank mU lend money on real estate?— A, It is 
nkely that they will; I think they will. Interest under the loan system has eaten 
up the farms of Georgia. Why force the farmers to borrow money from State 


Q- (By Representative Livingston.) Let me ask you about this home. Allman 
w a State bank?— A. Private bank. 

A* f u money on real estate?— A. Yes. 

I believe the Clarke BanMng Company of Covington A. That is pri- 
vate— individual. -o J o 

9* we chartered by the State?— A. Not incorporated. 
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Qii You will remember this company— the Clarke Banking Company— asked per- 
mission of the State to cut the charter from $100,000 to $60,000, and it was done. 
You take the Madison Bank and Walton Bank— that is a private bank? I think 
all that class of banks in Georgia are loaning money on real estate.— A. It is inter- 
est paid to these banks that is eating us up largely. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What rate of interest is charged for loans on real estate 
by these private banks"/— A. Anywhere from 8 to 13 per cent. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March SS, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN C. KYIE, 

iMicyer, Sardis^ Mias. ^ 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at 'the 
Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. John C. Kyle was 
introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Please state your name, post-ofiice address, and voca- 
tion.— A. My name is J. C. Kjrle. I live at Sardis, Panola County, Miss. 

Q. t By Mr. Smyth.) What is your occupation?— A. Lawyer. 

Q. Are you also a cotton planter?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many acres do you plant in cotton?— A. I am not really a cotton 
planter. I rent some of the land and furnish the hands that cultivate it. 

Q. Will you describe that arrangement; how you rent your land, on what 
terms, and the color of your tenants?— A. I have a place near Friars Point that I 
rent for about $4 per acre. 

Q. Money rent? — A. Money rent. It is subrented for a much greater sum than 
that. I rent for a sum total. 

Q. To one man?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To a white man?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He subrents?— A. Yes; to colored people and Italians. 

Q. Are there many Italians renting in that way?— A. I do not know of a great 
many. There are a half dozen families on this place of mine. The rest is culti- 
vated by colored people. 

Q. How much land do these tenants have to tlie family?— A. It depends on the 
size of the family. 

Q. Do they run a l-horse, a 2-horae, or a S-horse crop?— A. Some run from 1 to 
4 horse crops. I believe the largest farmer that I call to mind on the plantation 
runs ^lows. 

Q. How many acres does he cultivate in cotton to the horse? — A. About 20 
to 25. 

Q. Does he plant grain l>esides?— A. Yes, sir, 

Q. He generally raise-s his own foodstuffs, meat and com?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Cotton is the money crop?— A. Cotton is the money crop; yes. 

Q. What does that plantation ^eld per acre?- A. I could not give the exact 
quantity of cotton. I should think a very safe estimate would be one bale of 
cotton— 500 pounds of lint cotton. 

Q. That would lie an average crop?— A. Yes; on this particular place. 

Q. Some years it would be less and some more?— A. Sfjme years it might be 
more, rarely less than that on that land about Friars Point. It makes more than 
that sometimes. 

Q. Could that be taken as a criterion of the productiveness of the land around 
there?— A. In Mississippi? 

S . Yes.— A. No, sir; out in the hills we produce less. 

. That is what you call the Delta?— A. Yes, sir. 1 own land out in the hills 
also. 

Q. That is not nearly so productive?— A. No, sir. 

Q. How do these hands or tenants run themselves during the year? Are they 
able to provide themselves with food?— A. They are generally fed from the plan- 
tation store. 

Q. Prom the commissary?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They get that on credit?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do they give liens on the crop?— A. No; the statutes of Missisiappi give the 
landlord a lien on the produce of the place to secure him. 

These advances are inade by your chief tenant who rents from you?— At 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. He makes ^is arrangement with the subtenants?— A. Yes ,8ir. lev^l^^llinds 
put in the hills where I live that I manage myself. I supply that labor m^felf . 

Q. Doyou pay them wages?— A. No, sir. Some of the colored people I have 
work on shares and some are renting land. 

Q, What is the custom about renting on shares?— A. The landlord owns the 
land and furnishes that, and he furnishes a mule or horse, or mules and horses, 
and implements; the laborer cultivates it, and they divide the products equally. 

Q. Do yon use any fertilizer in the hill country?— A. Very little. 

Q. You do not use it at all in the Delta?— A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) Who furnishes it? — A. I have never used any. I do 
not know who furnishes it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is that general in Mississippi; no fertilizers used?— A. In 
southern Mississippi I understand they use a great deal, but we do not use any at 
all except such us is gathered on the farm — homemade. 

Q. Compost piles?— A. Yes. 

Q. Coming in on the train we noticed tremendous washes and gullies in the 
hwidon either side of the track. It looked like a quarter of an acre in some 
plAces had been scoured out for JO, 1.5, or 20 feet. What causes that? — A. In the 
first place, you came through a very sandy section of the country. From here to 
Holly Springs is a very .sandy country, and when the water scours its way through 
the soil and cuts to the sand, it washes very rapidly: the soil is fertile, and the 
people here have never l(?arned to imitect it with sidehill ditches cand terracing, 
as they might. They are learning to do that. 

Q. A system of terraces would prevent the washing, you think?— A. I am not 
sure tliat it would where it is very sandy, Imt generally I think it would. I was 
raised on a farm, and I know something practically about that. I know that 
when I was a boy my father used to prevent his land from washing by a system 
of terracing and* si dehill ditchirg, and the old homo place on which I was raised 
is yet in a good state of preservation, owing, in my opinion, to the practice of 
sidehill ditching; though it is not so sandy there as it is in the country through 
which you came on your way to Memphis. 

Q. Is farming land in this (‘ounty owned in large tracts principally?T-A. Wliich 
county? 

Q. The county which we are in.— A. This is Shelby County, Tenn. I could not 
speak about that. Tlie lands in Mississippi are owned in large tracts; in many 
in.staiices, tliough, not so large as before the -war. You know, perliaps, that our 
.s(?ction of the country was owikmI by largo ])lanters who owmed large numliers of 
slaves, and the land was operaUnl and cultivated by that sort of lalK>r. Since the 
war, from time to time, as the years have gone by, these lands have been divided 
up, aiKl are now held by small holders in comparison to what they formerly 
were. 

Q. Has there been an increase in the value of land in your county in Mississippi 
since the war?— A. I can not speak since the war; I know there has been in the 
last 8 or 10 years, and there is now a very perceptible strengthening in the prices 
of real estate in our county in the last year or two. 

Q. That has shared in the general prosperity?— A. Undoubtedly so. You see, 
for instance, we have been getting a mucdi better price for cotton. Cotton seed 
has gone beyond what anybody ever ext)ected it to go in price. I can remember 
when it was a great source of 1)othcr to get rid of the cotton seed that accumu- 
lated alx)ut the ginhouses. We threw it out and got rid of it in anyway wo could. 
People would complain about the hogs getting in and eating it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What does the cotton setnl sell for?— A. From 3t) to 33 
and 34 cents a bushel. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is l)ought by the oil mills?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then the farmer can buy the meal back if be wants it? — A. Yes; but he 
pays pretty well for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How many bushels of seed will an acre yield?— A. I 
suppose that on an average wo make a Dale of cotton to 3 iu?res, and there is about 
33 bushels of seed, to the bale. 

Q. A bale to 8 acres? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yon were speaking of making a bale to the acre? — A. Yes, .sir; in the first 
instance I was speaking of the delta countrv. I do not live there; I own a plan- 
tation there. 

Q* You make how many bushels of seed to the acre?— A. Ten of twelve to the 
acre. 

Q* (By Senator Kyle.) Worth 83 cents?— A. Thirty to 33 cents. 

rt’ A seed?— A. Yes, sir. 

And in the delta country you raise a bale to the iwre?— A. Yes, sir; that is 
a safe calculation. 
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Q. And malie about $10 there an acre for seed? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is in addition to tho cotton?— -A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Adding immensely to the value of the cotton crop?— A. Yes, sir. We havfe 
got the greatest country in the world, if we only knew it. 

Q. I want to get at the actual product of an acre of ground, money value. You 
say it is about $10 an acre for seed. How much cotton is taken off an acre in the 
delta country?— A. It is -worth about $40 to $45 a bale. 

Q. It sold for 0 cents the other day. The average then is about $10 for seed and 
$40 for cotton, making $50 off an jicro of ground?— A. Yes, sir. That is only a 
recent condition. We have been getting until recently about 5 tents for cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) That was only for about 2 years?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senates Kylr.) What does it cost to grow cotton?— A. I have figured 
some on that. It varies. I have discussed that with cotton growers, and they 
do not agiee about it. I su])pose it costs from $20 to $25 a bale to make it. 

Q. Whether on the upland or lowland? — A. I think U would cost more on the 
upland. 


Q. (By Mr. Smy’TH. ) It would cost 4 or 5 cents a ixmnd to raise it? — ^A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Of course conditions vary on different plantations? —A. Yes, the conditions 
are more favorable in some instances than in others. 


Q. More intelligent management?— A. That lielps. It costs some men more to 
raise the cotton than others. Some understand tho culti vatioii better. Some know 
what sort of plow to use better than others. Some know how to prepare the soil, 
plant and handle the crop l>etter than others; but on an average I should say it 
would cost from 4 to 5 cents a pound to make cotton. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.k.) So when you are growing cotton Jit 5 cents you (‘ome 
out alx)ut even?— A. I think just about even, not much more than that. 

Q. You would not say that it costs 8 or H-t cents to raise (jotton?— A. No, sir; I 
would not. 


Q. We had that testimony from some man over in Georgia. A. I do not think 
that. Of course, being called up liere without liaving thought about this, I have 
not reflected on it as I should like to if I were going to try to get at these facts 
accurately. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You .spoke of tlio .s(‘od being a waste formerly; how 
long has it been since the seed has wen a source of revemue to the' fanner?— A. I 
suppose 25 years. 

Q. Has that change from the previous condition improved the farmer s condi- 
tion? — A. I think so. I hear this sort of talk among fanners, that the selling of 
the seed impoverishes the soil and that they do not make money by that course; 
but formerly when they did not .sell tho seed, they did not utilize it much for 
fertilizer. 


Q. Do you believe the decline in the price (»f cotton for tho last few years has 
been due to any extent to the rev(?nne <lerived from tho seed of the cotton?— A. 
No, sir; I do not think so. 

Q. That has come alx)ut as a natural (!on.se(iuene(‘? — A. The price of tlje cotton? 

Q. The decline for the past few years? — A. Yes, sir: that is my idea about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Rather duo to the law of supply and demand?— A. I think 
so. I think that is one rule you have to observe in almost any industry when you 
come to pass on a question of economics; you have to consider the law of supply 
and demand. 


CJ. The crop has been constantly increasing?— A. Yes; and we had beep accu- 
mulating, and in my oimiion there w^as an accumulation of manufactured goods, 
and we had two immense crops right together. Now the shortage of this crop 
and the increased demand for cotton goods has put the price up. I might say 
further that in my opinion while cotton was so Aeap the price was so low that 
people found a CTeat man^ ujx‘ 8 for it that they never knew before. I have seen 
cotton used in Mississippi in clothing of recent y(*arH that -we never had before, 
and I tliink it was because cotton was cheap and those who were handling it were 
seekii^ something to put it into. 

Q. That is undoubtedly true; it was used in place of shoddy?— A. Tliat is true. 
You see it stated in these manufacturers’ journals that cotton is mixed with silk. 
It is mixed with flax, and you see people wearing blouses and overalls now which 
were never worn in our country before. Cotton got so cheap you could buy these 
garments for such a very small price. 

Q. Do you not think the depression in business existing for 2 or 3 years, cover- 
ing the period of low prices of cotton, had its natural effect in lowering the price 
of commodities?— A. I think so, I think tho lowering of the prjpe of cotton 
increased the demand to some extent. 

Do you not think the lowering of the price was caused by the depressed con' 
dition of business?— A. Yes. 
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Q. And since business bdS revived there has been an increased demand for 
everything?— A. I do not know that I should be willing to say. That would be 
mere venture without being informed about it — to say that people wear less 
clothing than they did. I do not know that my observation is that wjty. 

Q. What causes, do you think, led to this revival of business?— A. That leads 
out into politics a good deal. I think the revival of business in the country is to 
some extent attributable to the fact that people be(jame reconciled to the condi- 
tion as it was, and had more confidence in the stability of our conditions, and all 
that sort of thing, and the shortness of the cotton crop increased the demand for 
that commodity in the South here, increasing the price, I mean, and that revived 
business with us, and there were circumstances that increased the demand to 
some extent for the products of the Northwest— the war has had something to do 
with it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) One other question as to the cost of growing cotton. 
How much cotton can a man make?— A. With reference to the cost of growing 
cotton, 1 do not know that I was as accurate about that as I might be. I stated 
the cost of growing cotton was 4 or 5 cents. That price was fixed with reference 
to other conditions; for instance, when com and mules and farming implements 
and labor were in proportion to the price of cotton cheaper than now. I do not 
l)elieve you can grow cotton for 4 or 5 cents now. Mules and horses are worth 
a great deal more. Plows and all kinds of hardware are worth more. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What caused the advance of the price of mules? An 
increased demand?— A. 1 think so. There has been a demand for mules abroad 
in tiie war; and with the iiun-eased ])rico of cotton of course almost every farmer 
that owns land is anxious to put it into cotton and get the best results from it, 
hence he wants mules. H(^retofore he has been a little indifferent about planting 
so much cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCtfFOiii).) Is an increased price \mii\ to agricultural labor as 
(joinpared with 2 or 3 or 5 ytjars ago?— A. I will answer that in this way: Where 
the laborer works for part of the crop, of course his imce is increased to the 
value of the part that he gt*ts. 

Q. (By Sematov Ky le. ) Yon do very little hiring by tlie month?— A. Very little. 
I can not say that thert) has been very much advance in the price of that sort of 
labor. The tenant system is almost universal. 

Q. (By Mr. »SMYTrr.) Under that sy,stem the laborer .shares in the advanced 
price of the farm product?— A. Yes; and we grow down in our (‘ountry a great 
many things besides ccjtton. He participates in the fluctuation, advance, and 
de(!line in price. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How much cotton can a man and his wife and 2 or 3 
children— boys from 12 to IH years of age— grow?— A. I think they can work on 
an average 15 acres to the hand in the section I live in. 

Q. Just the family?— A. Each hand in the family. 

Q. Fifteen acres?— A. Yes, sir; that means old and young, all that go to the 
fields. Take a steady, able-bodied man, he can (tultivate more than that. 

Q. Forty dollars an acre is the gross profit, making al)out $600? — A. No, .sir; I 
do not think they can make $40 ah acre out in the hills. They would make about 
one-third of a bale to the acre. 

Q. In the delta they make about $40 to the acre?— A. Y’es.sir. We also grow 
out in the hills sorghum, sweet potatoes— sorghum is a great crop. It is used on 
the plantation generally. We raise some sugar cane, not a great deal. We raise 
sweet p()tatoes and some Irish potatoes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you raise your o^vn meat?™ A. Yes, sir; more than 
fonnerly. 

Q. Are the colored jieople ac(iuiring land to any extent in Mississippi? — A. Not 
a great deal. 

Q. Has there been any advance in the general condition of the race, socially 
and in intelligence?— A, Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Have they improved as laborers since freedom?— .V. No; there is not much 
change. 

Q. Do you think they have increased in value as farm lalmrers?— A. Of course, 
as you increase the intelligence of the man, if it does not go to the extent of put- 
ting liim in a position to aoandon farm lalxir altogether, it increases his efficiency 
as a laborer. 

Q. You consider them first-class labor do yon not? — A. I (Consider them the best 
we ever had in the South. 

Q. You spoke of Italians. Df) von consider them successful cotton farmers?— 
A. Very. 

Q. How do they compare with the c.olored? — A. They are more energetic and 
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more successful. The Italian does not stay on these fertile lands long until he 
has money enough to engage in some other sort of business. He is not^ therefore, 
as desirable as a laborer as the colored man who stays there. The idea of the 
Italian is temporary employment, and he drifts away to the city..^ 

Q. Is there any disposition in the colored man to urift to the city? — A. A good 
dew, yes, sir. 

Q. what do they do?- -A. They get plac^es as servants and- about hotels. 

Q. Is there much of the vagabond loafing class among the colored?— A. I do not 
think so. That is not my observation. 

Q. What school facilities have yon in Mississippi?— A. In what respect? 

Q. Public schools. — A. In some of our towns we have now what are known as 
separate school districts wiiere they run schools about 9 months in the year. That 
is under a system by whic^h a tax is levied on the particular district to supplement 
the amount contributed by the sitate. For instance, in the little town 1 live in 
they run the school 9 months for both white and colored. There is no distinction 
except that the white teachers are paid more than the colored teachers. The col- 
ored do not hold as high grade certificates as the white. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi,e. ) They would be paid th() same for the same certificate?— 
A. I tnink so. 

Q. How about the country schools?— A. They run about 4 or 5 months in the 
year. They are supported out of the State funds equally with those of the whites. 
The schools are kept separate and the races do not mix. 

Q. What proportion of the taxes are paid by the whites?— A. I could not answer 
that. I have recently seen a statement showing exactly what that was. 

Q. The bulk of it is paid by the whites?— A. Yes, sir.- 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is the proportion of the colored and white?— 
A. About equally divided, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. SxMYTH. ) Do you know how much the State contributes each year?— 
A. Our legislature, whi(h has recently adjourned, appropriated $1,000,000 for 
jiublic schools, and in the separate school districts there is an additional amount 
raised by a stKJcial tax on those districts, which goes to supplement the amount 
contributed by the State. That is a local tax. 

O. The $l,0()0,000 fund will run the schools for 4 or 5 months?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And wliere there is no local tax to supplement that fund the school stops? — 
A. Yes, unless there is a contribution made by the citizens. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Have you a compulsory law?— A. No, sir. 

Q. How do the negro children attend, i>retty reguljirly?— A. Yes, sir, gener- 
ally. I think so. I have not been to a negro school recently. I used to l)e a 
tnistee of the public- .<ichools and would occasionally go to the negro school, but 
I have not hud my attention (;alled to it of rec!ent years. I think the attendance 
is generally pretty good; they are anxious for an education. 

Q. ^y Mr. Smyth. ) More than the iX)or class of whites? — A. No; I think not. 

Q. Do the white parents as a rule encourage their children to go to school?— A. 
I should judge so. It l(X)ks to mo in our little town as if all the children within 
striking distance must he in 8ch(K)I. 

Q. Do we understand that in respect to thi.s State money expended on public 
schools there is uo partiality shown, no distinction l)etween races; that it goes 
equally to the white and the colored?— A. Not equally. 

Q. In proportion to attendance?— A. Yes, sir; it goes equally in this way; there 
is a system of grading the certificates held by the teachers, and the colorea„teach- 
ers do not generally hold as high grade certificates as the whites, and the 'salary 
is based on the grade of the certificate. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) There is no di.sc;rimination in the schcx)! term as 
between the colored and the white?— A. No. 

Q. (By Senabjr Kyle.) As to hi/her education, you have a State University 
for the whites?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What provision is made for the olored? — A. We have a State University 
for the colored at Rodney. 

Q. Is that well attended?— A. lam: t informed about that. 

Q. We learned that in Georgia they 1 nearly double the attendance of the 
colored?— A. I have never heard but it ... well attended. At Hoi W Springs there 
is the Shaw University that the State has been contributing to. The money with 
which it was built was contributed by some charitable Northern people, as I 
understand. The practice has been to supplement that with money out of the 
State treasury every year. I do not know whether they did it this year or not. 
I know when I was a meml)er of the Mississippi legislature that ^as' done. I 
think there is a schcxfi for colored girls at Jackson. That, however, is not a State 
institution, but the money is contributed by Northern people. We have an 
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industrial institute or college for girls at Columbus lor whites; that is a State in- 
stitution. Then we have an agricultural and mechanical college at Starkville, 
Miss., which is well attended. We have the State University, which is largely 
attended; that is kept up by the State. In its early beginning there was donated 
by Congress a township of public land for seminary nurooses. That was sold 
and the proceeds put to the credit of the University of Mississippi. Recently, 
while a member of Congress, I got a bill through donating another township of 
public land to tlie State for seminary purposes, on the theory that heretofore only 
one township was granted to the State, and when these other States came in 
they got two townships. They gave us another township 2 or 3 or 4 years ago to 
l)uf us on an eciuality with the other States. These lands are located in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is there much land in Mississippi owned by the State?— A. 
Yes, a good deal, but not nearly as much as formerly. 

Q. Is it the practice to sell that land out? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it in forest mostly?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These negroes attending the universities, do they take 
a professional course, as a mle, after completing the college curriculum?— A. No, 
I tlrink not much. 


Q. The students of that university— do the graduates become professional teach- 
ers, ministers, lawyers, and d(X3tors?— A. Yes, some of them do. There are not 
many colored dtKdors; very few; occasionally you find a lawyer. 

Q. What is the disposition of the colored iieople to patronize their own race in 
a professional lim?? — A. They do not do that much. I have lived in a town where 
there were two or three colored lawyers, and I never knew the colored people to 
patronize them much with legal business. I have lived in a town where there 
were colored physicians, one at least, and I never knew his people to patronize 
him very much, and he finally went away; and these colored lawyers have largely 
gone away, 

Q. You consider that the future of the negro is along industrial lines? — A. More 
than any other, if ho has any future. 

(^. Of course we are looking to the best good of the negro race as regards edu- 
cation and in other ways. You think there is more hope for him in education 
along industrial lines than any other? — A. I should say so; yes. 

Q. Do you think ho is improving as a farm laborer to any great extent?— A. If 
I said no, that would rather imply that I did not regard him as efficient. I think 
ho is efficient now, as much so as lie over was. I do not think he has made 
much advancement. 

Q. During the days of slavery he was a good workman, a continuous workman? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

CJ. In the first days of freedom I presume he was just as good a workman, but 
not as continuous? — A. Yes; that is tnie now. 

Q. Ho has more disposition to loaf than formerly, and take a holiday? — ^A. I do 
not want to say that the darkies put in much time loafing. I do not think they 
do that, but they do not work as closely and as diligently as they did when they 
were slaves, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Nor as intelligently?— A. Nor as intelligently. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) They do not seem to have an ambition to own prop- 
Some do, but the great mass do not. 

Q. These men, you state, are farming on the tenant plan. Do they ever get to 
own their own farms?— A. Occasionally they do. 

Q. Free from mortgage?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they get into debt and lose these farms?— A. When they get the land and 
get it free from mortgage they are very loath to encumber it. 

Q. These are small farms?— A. Y'es. 

Q. Do they raise other things beside cotton?— A. Yes; sorghum and potatoes 
and com. 


Q. ^ they get their living from the land independently of the cotton crop, 
which IS the money crop, do they?— A. They cpuld do it, but they do not do it. 
borne of them do; the most do not. 

. , course, the h^piest conffition of the agricultural class is where they own 

their own homes free from mortgage, whether white or black, and it seems tome 
^at IS the ideal situation to look forward to with reference to the renting class, 
w hat percentage of the people on farms in Mississippi own their own homes in 
^ T V,* answer that, because I am not well enough informed about 

white people generally own their own homes. 

S- The white people?-A. Yej. 

ihe statement was made in Georgia that only 20 per cent owned farms and 
w per cent rent lands. 
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The Witness. Of the white people? 

Senator Kyle. Yes. 

A. I should not he willing to make that statement, even upon opinion, about 
Mississippi. I do not believe that is true. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Smyth.) in Mississippi you think a majority of the white people 
own thoir property? — A. I should say so. 

Q. What is tlio *c<uidition of the cotton planter now, this year, as compared with 
former years?— A. I think it is better. 

Q. What has been the custom heretofore in regard to the spring Crop? Would 
they have to borrow mchiey from the factor? — A. They would either have to 
borrow money or get their merchant to supply them. 

Q. You are speaking n«^w of the white landlord?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then he in turn would supply the tenants? — A. He in turn would supply 
the tenants. 

Q. (By St?nator Kvr.E.) Did the good prices for cotton this last year help them 
out in that regard?— A. Yes: no doubt about it— good prices for everything else 
we have had: cattle have been sold at good prices, and sheep have been realizing 
pretty good prii:es. Cattle are a commodity that has never been worth much 
with us until recent years. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do the tenants in Mississippi generally hold the cotton to 
get the benefit of advances?— A. No, sir, I think not; it is just as it used to be. 

Q. Quite a number of them hold, I suppose? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What percentage of the farmers are compelled to sell 
their crop immediatcdy after havest^ — A. I do not know. I should not supiiose, 
however, to guess at it, that over 25 per emit of them do. 

Q. Were compelled to .sell?— A. Yes. 

Q. A. good many of them could liold? — A. Yes. 

Q. fBy Mr. Smyth.) That class is, of cour.se, an independent class?— A. Yes; I 
I tninlc so. There are a gi'eat many people. (d‘ course, that, no matter what the 
prices are, are improvident people. Of course there is a larg».‘ per cent of that sort 
of people who do not take advantage of higher prices or anything else and lay by 
anything for a rainy day. My observation is that more people in the country have 
money than I have known to have it before. My business is such that people come 
to me seeking an opportunity to make a little loan of money. I have had people 
approach me in that way that I would not have thought had any money. Of 
course tliat is just the neighborhood around there. 

6. That wanted to loan money?— A. Yes. 

O. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) From that y<m judgti the condition of the people gen- 
erally is improving?— A. Yes. Of course then* are a great many of these (pies- 
tions that I have not thought alxmt before. I will answer tliem as they come to 
me, and put in lay opinion of the dilLu’ent matters as they appear to me around 
home. 

Q. Now, about the mortgages on the farms. Have you any reason to know as 
to th<? number of farms in your crounty that are tiovered with mortgages?— A. No, 
sir; I have but little information* on that. I know a good many people give 
mortgages. 

Q. (By Stmator Kyle.) For wliat imrjMjsc? do they give mortgages?— A. They 
give mortgages and lM)rrow money to caiTy on their business. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Mortgages are not always the sign of hard times, are 
they?— A. I think not, sir. 

Q. You spoke about the plantation store. I should like to have you explain the 
details of that more fully.— A. Well, sir, a idantation store is a store on the plan- 
tation. The landlord generally owns and operates the store and advances the 
laWer his supplies. 

Q. (By Mr. S.mytil) It is a general stiire?— A. Si^ometiines it is a general store, 
but I would fuiy, .strictly speaking, a plantation store; it is just simply to furnish 
people on the place. 

Q. (By Mr. R ATOHFOUD.) Does the lalxwer giit credit there for his necessaries 
until the crop i.s marketed?— A. Yes. 

Q. Without a mortgajjo?— A. Yes. 

Q. Or any other security?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is he obliged to deal at that store? For instance^ can he go to the next plan- 
tation store and deal there if he wants to do so without any interference on the 
part of the landlord?— A. I suppose he could if he had outside security. The stat- 
utes «f Mississippi give the landlord a lien on all crops produced by the tenant to 
secure the supply dealers, rents, and so on. That gives him credit with the land- 
lord at all times, and he would not have that credit were he a man who was not 
with the landlord. 
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y. For instance, if the landlord should for any reason raise the price of flour, 
meats, or other necessaries of life, would the tenants feel obliged to deal there 
because of these reasons?— A. I do not know whether he would feel obliged to do 
that or not, but his environments would be such that they would almost compel 
him to go there. 

Q. As to prices: What can you tell us concerning the cost of staple articles, 
for instance, flour, meats, coffee, in those plantation stores?— A. I could not tell 
about that. I do not know what anybody does. I can tell you my practice with 
rcferenc:e to my own people. 

y. Tell us your practice.— A. I furnish my people on my lands I work at home 
at cash prices, just what I have to pay for the goods, and they pay 10 per cent on 
that. 

y. Cost price, you mean?— A. Cost imce; yes. 

y. Are these prices cheaper than the prices generally prevailing in the city?— 
A. I can not tell you about that. I generally buy as cheaply as any miin could, 
of course. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth. ) You buy wholesale?— A. Yes— 1 would not say that. Some- 
times I can do better at country stores than in the city. Wherever I can buy 
stuff for my people the cheapest 1 get it, and then add 10 per cent to the cost of 
it for interest on the capital. That keei)s me even with them, and occasionally a 
fellow slips out and there is some loss. I do not attempt to make a profit. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) You have got to do that in order to get a man for your 
land?— A. Yes. 

S . (By Mr. Batch foud.) So far as you know, is that the pnictice that is gen- 
ly followed in your neighlMirhoml Ijy other landlords?— A. I do not know, sir. 
I di) chat. 

y. Ther<) is not any system of issuing rations by the hindowner, is there? — A. 
No, sir. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) There are not many farm hands in your State hired by 
the month, are there? It is mostly the tenant system?— A. Tenant system. 

Q. You were speaking a while ago alxmt the colored people having a tendency 
to flock to the towns and cities. Do they accumulate property there?— A. No; I 
do not tliink they do, much. 

y. When they do it is very hard to get them to sell it?— A. Yes. 
y. They hold on to it?— A. Yes. Now. in the little town I live in there are a 
good many colored pi'ople who own homes there, small houses, cabins only. They 
ar<'. slow aV)out borrowing any money and mortgaging their little homes when they 
get one. That is my observation with them. 

y. (By Mr. Ratchfoki).) Do the farm laborers, as a rule, school their children 
between the seasons of crop raising?— A. Yes. The schools, I think, are taught so 
much in the winter time and so much in the summer, when it is convenient for 
the children who are on the farms to go to school. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) When the crops are laid by?— A. When the crops are 
laid by. 

y. (By Mr. Ratchfohd.) And in that way they have opportunities in the 
country to get a common-school education?— A. Yes. 
y. And at the same time assist on the farm?— A. Yes; that is right, 
y. (By Senator Kyle.) What is paid by the month to fann helpers when you 
hire thiit way?— A. I should say from $6 to $15 a month. 

Q. And found?— A. Yes. 

y. (By Mr. Ratchfoih).) Do the wages vary as between white and colored 
men where the skill is o^jual? That is to say, will the colored man receive the 
same rate of wages on the farm as the white man, whore all other things are 
equal?— A. Y'es. If there is any differenc(L 1 do not know it. There maybe some 
little difference in favor of the colored man. I think as a general thing people 
had rather hire colored men. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) As a rule he makes a better tenant?— A. He makes a bet- 
ter servant. 

y. Do you have cotton mills at Wesson?— A. Yes; and at Natchez, Meridian, 
and then the Stonewall Jackson mills— I do not knovr what the name of the little 
town is that has grown up around it there. Some Northern people came down 
there and started a mill, and a town has grown np there. The name of the mill 
Stonewall Jackson mill— and then the Yocona mills. 

A I a ^ Senator Kyle. ) Are you acifuainted with the operation of these mills?— 

Q‘ You do not know how much cotton they consume?— A. No, sir; I do not. I 
nave a general idea about it that I gather up in a general way, but I know noth- 
ing about the details. » r » 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you any laws in Mississippi regulating the hours of 
labor, or ages at which children should bo employed?— A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord. ) Have you compulsdry school laws?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you believe such laws ought to be in existence?— A. Oh, well; I do not 

think I do. I do not believe I am 

(Interrupting.) Have you any shop or factory inspection laws?— A. No, sir. 
(By Mr. Smyth.) Do you think these laws tend to decrease the building of 
[Is? — ^A. No, sir. I do not know why they should. If there i| any reasron why 
I should have an opinion of that sort I do not know it. 

Q. You do not think capital is attracted to Mississippi l)ecau8e of tlie absence 
of these laws? — A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) The factory can operate as many hours a day as it 
wants to under the present law — 14 hours if it wants to? — A. Yes. 

Q. In tlie cities and towns of the State are the hours observed for the working 
men 10 hours a day?— A. Yes: 10 hours a day. 

Q. ^By Mr. Ratciifokd.) In the cities of your State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aciiuainted with the number of hours worked in your State? — A. 
No, sir. 

Q. (By Stuiator Kyle. ) You don't know what the hours are in cfuinectiou with 
factories?— A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. R.ktc iiforo.) Y(m are not acquainted with the ages at’which the 
children are usually admitted into tlie factories?— A. No, sir; I am not. I only 
see them there at work. I suY-ixise they are from 10 years old upward. Some 
of them are quite small I know. 

Q. White labor is employed in factories, is it not?— A. Yes. I do not know 
any factory in this State that employs colored labor. 

Do you think that labor and confinement for 11 and 12 hours each dasMs 
injurious to the physical growth and development of tlie child?— A. I think it 
would be. I think that is t<Ki long. 

Q. You think it .should be regulated by law or other wise?— A. I believe it should 
be regulated by law. Of coursts as I have said before, these economic questions 
I have not thought about much. I lielieve, though, that there ought to be some 
restrictions about the length of time children are worked in factories. 

y. But no restrictions as to age?— A. I do not know but I would havb some 
restrictions about the age, too: but I should not be as much in favor of that idea. 
I think tlie children in the factory ought to have suine time for rc(;reation outside 
and some mental and moral training. 

Q. (By Senator KviiE.) They ought not to lie allowed to work more than 0 
months a year, for instance?— A. Not so close. 

(i^. (By Mr. Batch ford.) At jiresimt the children have little or no opiKiitu- 
nities for education, have they?— A. I think not. 

Q. Unless they attend iiiglit school or something of that sort? — A. Every man, 
in my opinion, is intere.sted in every child growing up in the community in which 
he lives. I do not Ijelieve that idea is consistent with i)utting them into the factory 
and working them all the time that it in tK)s.sihle for them to work. I think they 
ought to have some time for advancement and incmtal tniining, moral training, 
and physical training. 

Q. That alscj applies to the other sex, does it? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Then you would favor a compulsory school law, wouldn't 
you, so as to fince children to go to schend, and to compel parents to send them 
to school under the working age'?— A. I do not know. I do not believe I would 
say that exactly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You think if tlnw had a law forbidding them to work 
over half a day, or i>art (jf a year, they would probably go to school the rest of the 
time? — A. Yes; that is about tlie idea I have nad. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Have you formed any idea as to the prop<jr length of 
a day’s work for children in the factories? Should it be 8 hours, 1) hours, 10 
hours, or should it even 11 or 12 hours for part of the year, and during the 
school term no work at all for the children'?— A. I have never had any experience 
in working children in any sort of work, but ju.st from my feelings of hnmanitv 
and my general interest in children I should sjiy that children ought not to work 
more tnan 4 or 5 hours a day— 5 or fl hours, or something of that sort. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) But yon have no plan to suggest'?— A. No, sir; I have not, 
but that opinion is not worth anything, because I have not had any ^perience 
that would give me any intelligent oi>inion about it 
Q. You are not well advised about the conditions?— A. No, sir; I am not. 

{By Mr. Ratchford.) In a general way, have you formed any idea as to 
the age at which they should be admitted to work?— A. Well, no, sir; I have not 
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This is an offhand opinion about it. I would not admit a child into these facto- 
ries under 12 or 14 years old. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) There is one other point you have not covered yet; 
that i^ tne raising of cereals and stock by the fanners of Mississippi. I notice 
from the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture that there has been a falling off 
for the past 10 years in the amount of cereals and stock raised by farmers, and 
that you import some of the things that might be ^rown by the farmers. Is 
that because the people have given their attention entirely to cotton growing? — 
A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Depending upon the money derived from that to purchase these other 
things? — A. The idea is that they can make cotton to buy mules easier than 
they can raise mules. 

Q. Is it not possible for the farmers to diversify their industry in such a \yay 
as to make it very profitable?— A. I think .so. I do not think the idea that raising 
cotton to buy, mules is easier than raising mules is correct, but it seems to 
prevail. 

(^. What is a mule worth when it is rai.sed? — A. Generally with us we are 
paying all the way from $50 to $100 for mules. Yon pay $125 for an extra good 
mule. 

Q. What does it cost to raise a mule? I think Colonel Livingston gave as his 
practical experience that it cost $15 to raise a mule ready for the plow? — A. I 
should say $20 to $25. Colonel Livinpton. I fear, i)ut the price a little too low. 
You see, unless a man owns his own jack, it takes $8 to $10 to start with. 

Q. Suppose it cost $25 to raise a mule ready for the plow, it seems to me it 
would be a profitable industry for the farmer, aside from the cotton crop. — ^A. I 
think so. 

Q. Is the land adapted to wheat and com?— A. It i.s adapted to com, but not 
to wheat. We can grow wheat some; oats is a surer crop with us than wheat. 

Q. Oats and com cun be raised suc’cessfully?— A. Yes. 

Q. And can not the farmer also have a few milch cows and steers?— A. Yes. 
As I said a while ago, the cattle industry is looked after a good deal more now 
than formerly, because <‘.attle are bringing a good price. They are being intro- 
duced in our country— the Durham cattle. Jerseys were brought in there years 
ago, and our (country is well stocked with them. You will find milch stock all 
through Mississippi as often as you will find them anywhere. But in recent 
years farmers have gotten onto the idea that they want good steers, beef cattle, 
also, and stock to get a larger breed of cattle; and Durham is being introduced 
there. 

Q. Th(‘ (iomplaint of the agriculturalists is that after disposing of the money 
crop there in not luorti than enough left to settle grocery bills and living exx)en8es 
of the family. I (;an readily see how that is the case when a man raises nothing 
but a money crop, but we have passed through the same (*xperience in our North- 
ern country, of course denending entirely on the raising of wheat, and from that 
buying oats, corn, and all food and m*cessaries for the family. — A. There is this 
about it. There are so many engaged in agriculture in all competitive crops that 
th(!y do not generally make a great deal over what it costs to produce the stuff, 
and there is not much to lay by anyway. 

Q. But I refer to cotton as a money crop, and to raising enough on the farm to 
supply food for home use?— A. I think we had throughout my section of Missis- 
sippi about as good a cotton crop as there was anywhere in the United States this 
year. I think it was better tliere than almost anywhere else. Our crop was made 
with less money than ever. We made that with the idea that we were only going 
to get 5 cents. Our cotton hands and all labor was furnished upon the idea that 
we should have to sell the crop at about 5 cents. Some of my own laborers came 
in and bought a year’s supply with a bale of cotton; food was cheap; flour was not 
high; iiieat was— well, I do not know; wo bought meat mighty cheap, and we did 
not give them much in the way of luxuries, and the result was when that went 
wo found that we had a crop that was paying us from up to 9 cents that we 
expected to sell it at 6 cents, and the result was there was a somewhat prosperous 
condition with us. 

, Q- (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you sell your cotton direcit to the manufac- 
turer8?--A. No, sir. 

Q. It is sold to the middleman or agent, is it? — A. The cotton is now generally 
sold to exporters. No, sir. It goes to New Orleans. W e sell at home to anybody 
who will come and buy. Sometimes the mills will send a man to these interior 
towns and buy cotton and ship directly to the mills. Sometimes it is shipped 
here to these cotton factors. 

Q. Is it sometimes sold to agents or middlemen? — A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You sell to the highest bidder?— A. We sell to the man 
who ^ves the most money for it. 

Q. You are not interested in what he does with it?— A. No, sir. 

< 5 . On this share system does the landlord settle with his tenant at a certain 
period of the year and then take the crop and dispose of it later?— A. Some of 
them do. I never do that. I sell my crop as soon as 1 get it and settle up with 
my laborers, but some of them do the other way. They will pay the laborer 
market prices for the cotton. 

Q. And either hold or sell it? — A. Either hold or sell it. I have never held any 
cotton— never did in my life. 

Q. You are not getting 9 cents?— A. I got 9 cents for some of it liecause I could 
not get rid of it any sooner. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) The rule is, you think, to get as good prices at the begin- 
ning of the vseason?~A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are we to understand that the conditions in Mississippi 
are better?— A. Than they have been for several years. I would not say ever, 
because when we got 20 and 25 cents a pound we did very nicely by raising it. 
We are paying a pretty high proportion now on all sorts of supplies for the 
advance in prices. 

But still there is a general improvement? — A. Yes; I think so. I do not 
think anybody will deny that proposition. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Where the farm labor is paid by the month, are his 
wages advanced in any proportion to tlu) advance in cotton and the necessaries of 
life? — A. I do not think so. I do not know about that. I do not know of anybody 
workiim for wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) All w'orking on the share sy.stem?— A. All working on the 
share system. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) I understood you to say a little earlier in your testi- 
mony that they rec^eived from $6 to $15 a month.— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is not generally done?— A. No, sir; it is very rarely 
that you find men working for wages on the farm. That is my observation 
about it. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tf.sn., March 1900» 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. R. GODWIN, 

Planter, Memphis, Tenn. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m. , Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. R. Godwin, idanter. 
Memnhis, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 11.22 a. m., and, being duly sworn, 
testined as follows: 

m Senator Kyle.) You may give your name, address, and vocation.— A. 

win, Memphis. I will have to give my vocation as a farmer no>jf. 

.Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Where do you live?— A. My home is out 7 miles from the 
ciW. I am really living here at the hotel now. 

Q. You live in Tennessecj?— A. Yes; I live in Tennessee. 

Q. What do you plant— cotton? A.— W ell, I do not plant cotton for my own crop; 
I am running a stwk farm out there, and my surplus land, what I don’t want to 
cultivate in corn and hay and grass, I rent out to tenants, and the bulk of that is 
planted in cotton. 

Q. How many tenants have you?— A. I think I have about 18. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How many acres of land?— A. About 1 ,600 acres. 
Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) How much lamf do these tenants cultivate to the family?— 
A. Well, they cultivate from 25 to 50 aiTes. 

Q. How many acres to the plow?— A. Well, I can not tell you so much about 
the plow as I could about mules— that is, 1 and 2 mule crop. A man that cultivates 
from 20 to 25 acres will have 1 plow animal. If they cniftivate 40 to 50 acres they 
have 2 plow animals. 

Q. How many acres of cottr}n to th^dow?— A. Well, I say about, *15 acres. 

Q. ’jyhat will that land yield?— A. We calculate an average of about a bale to 
8 aycres. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Where is your land located?— A. About 7 miles east of 
the city, in Shelby County. It is on the Wolf River, 
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Q. Not as rich as the Yazoo bottom?— A. Not quite. I have some land that 
will produce as much as the Delta. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You plant cotton in the bottom lands?— A. Yes, and on 
the hills, too; a portion of the land on the bottom and a xwrtion on the hills. 

Q. You rent land to tenants on shares? — A. No, sir, I rent for cotton; never 
rent any other way. 

Q. Is that cotton land based on the acre?— A. Yes; it is based on the acre or on 
the place. If I have a place of 20 or 2.5 acres, and the character of the land is 
pretty g(X)d, they pay mo 2 bales of cotton, and if it is 40 or 60 acres of pretty 
good land they pay mo 4 bales of cotton. I have 1 tenant there that has about 
seventy-five acres of land; it is pretty lino land, but he only pays 4 bales of cotton. 
It varies according to the character of the land that they rent. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) In your case, then, yon do not supply the implements 
or materials with which to work the farm; the tenant sui^plies it, does he? — A. 
Yes; they supply everything. 

Q. You supply the liouses to live in?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) And firewood? — A. Free water and free wood; all the wood 
they want. Of course they liave to (uit the wood and haul it. They have acres 
of timber land where they get an abundant supply of fuel. 

Q. Now, how do they get advances? How do they supjdy themselves for the 
coming year?— A. Some of them have credit at the stores. Some of them have 
crcditln the city. They come here and get what supplies they need. I prefer 
that, if they can do it . 

They pay in the fall after the crop is gathered? — A. fe.s. Of course the law 
of Teimessco gives me a lien on the croi>s for renting to them, and they have 
credit where they can get it and get the supplies elsewliere. Of course it gives 
me less troubh*. I only have to collect tin; rent then. 

CJ. You generally do not waive the lien?— A. Rather than waive the lien I pre- 
fer to furnish the actual necessaries of life — that is, I will furnish them meat and 
meal while they are at work on the (U’op. Then there is a great deal of work on 
the pljice that I pay for. 

CJ. You hire hands by the month to do that work?— A. No; mostly by the day. 
I hav(5 most of that W(hk done l)y tenants on tin' plac.e. 

Q. That is. on the stock?— A. Yes; we lu‘ivi‘ corn and hay crops. 

Q, f By Mr. Ratchford.) What rate per day?— A. Fifty cents. 

Q. And this r>()-cent-per-day labor finds itself, does it?— A. iTes. 

(J. (By Mr. Smyth.) Mostly colored?— A. All colored. I have no white labor 
on the place except the superintendent. I have 2 white men there, 1 to look after 
the dairy busine.ss and 1 for tlie general business of the plantation. But my plan 
with those tenants is first to let them supply themselves, if they can do it, over 
here or at some of the neighboring stores. If they say they can not do it, then I 
furnish them all the absolute' necessaries. I say to them, “ Now, if you have time 
on your crop to give to work for me I will pay you money every Saturday night, 
and you can buy what you want to with it.’’ By that means their accounts are 
very small, and when the crop is made they have a very small account with me, 
which I want. I do not keep supplies. I do not keep any store. I do not want 
to furnish anything: do not want to sell anything at all if I can avoid it. I 
have to sell a plow horse or muh' occasionally, but my plan is, if I (*an, to get 
a tenant who can supply himself and have his own team and fanning uten- 
sils. That is what I like. 

Q. When the crop is gathered, do they sell enough to pay you your rent?— A. I 
take the rent in cotton, and they settle the bill they have at the cotton gin and 
then pr.y me the rest. 

Q. Th(? balance of the crop they sell?— A. Yes; the balance I have nothing to 
do with. 

9- (By Senator Kyde. ) Have they their own gin? — A. There is a gin in the 
neighlx)rh()od. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is that system more ad vanta^jeous to the farm laborer 
than the system of furnisniug iirovisions, or crop shanng, for instance? — A, I 
•i . I think there is a little more profit in working on shares. I think 

it IS a little more profitable to me, but it is a great deal more trouble. 

T ^MYTH.) You mean the share system is more profitable? — A. Yes; 

1 think the share system is more profitable to me, but it is a great deal more 
^ ®^ther have to hxik after it myself or have my man. 

Jk* (By Mr. Ratchford.) Y'ou say the share system is more profitable to you. 
1 ao not understand that yon practice the share system?— A. I say it would be. 

^ practiced it. From that experience I may 
Slate that it would pay me; certainly when cotton is at the present price, it would 
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pay me better to work on shares than to rent my land, but it gives me much less 
trouble to rent it. 

Q. From that, then the conuuission may infer that the sysfeiu practiced by 
you is more desirable to farm laborers than other systems?— A. Yes; I think so, 
yes. I think this country is going to come— people who own plantations are 
coming— to the tenant System. What I want is to get the best tenants I can get 
on my place. I am building good houses, supplying them with the best water I 
can get there— usually good well water, good pure freestone wq^;er. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do they have in the way of home comforts, as a 
rule?— A. It depends a good deal on the tenant. I have some tenants there that 

1 am surprised, in riding around the plac^e, to see the little crop of tobacco, and 
Irish potatoes, and sweet potatoes; and they have 2 or 3 hogs. 

Q. And they have vegetable gardens?— A. Yes; they raise not a great variety 
of vegetables, because, as a rule, colored people do not care for vegetables. 

Q. Poultry, of course?— A. Yes; they raise chickens and geese, and most of 
them have 1 or 3 cows. Tlien, again, "you may go to a place where you do not 
find anything. 

Q. ^y Mr. Ratchford.) Their pasture is free, is it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Their garden spot consists of how much?— A. Of about half an acre; from 
quarter to half an acre. 

Q. That is also free?— A. That is also free, and I furnish them the timber and 
nails to put the paling around the garden; but I am sorry to say they very often 
burn it in the winter. 

Q. And your profits from the land consists of tlu' 2 bales of cotton, as described 
previously in your testimony, for a farm of 40 or 50 acres?— A. Twenty-five acres, 

2 bales, and 40 or 50 acres, according to the character of the land, 4 bales of 500 
pounds weight. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) At the end of the season do they get out even, as a 
rule? — A. Yes; they do on my place. This last year they have made money. 

Q. Are they comiielled to sell the croj) immediately on harvesting it? — A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. They can hold it, some of them, if tbey choose to, for higher prices?- 
A. Yes. I had one tenant who sold the last bale, 1 think, last week. They, of 
course, are very much like other people alwut that. A great many white people, 
not pressed for money, as Mr. Kyle told you, 's\ill take the cotton to market and 
sell It. They do not care to take the risk of having it about home. They know 
about the cost of cotton, and they sell as soon as it comes in. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you ever buy cotton crops?— A. No, sir; very 
rarely. I have sometimes Ixiught a bale of cottciii if I had some interest in it and 
the^come and imsist on my buying it; but 1 do not like to do it, because it is hard to 
arrive at. In all of the.se "arrangements with labor we guarantee that the laborer 
will have good treatment, as la^r is not so plentiful, and the best labor is some- 
what difficult to get on all thase places, even as near as I am to Memphis. It is 
difficult to get gfXKl tenants even where I am. 

O. (By Senator Kyle. ) Colored tenants?— A. Yes. 

Q. You never had white tenants?— A. I never had white tenants. 

Q. Have you ever had an influx of colored tenants from other States?— A. We 
never have had here. Thev do not come in here, unless they may come across 
Mississippi. We are near the Mississippi line, and they come across sometimes, 
I think, from the northern portion of Mississippi; but the labor here in the city, 
you know, is our best labor. Young, strong men come here; they can get better 
pay here than we can afford to pay them on the farm. Wo get the old men and 
the b^s and the women and the children. 

Q. The school facilities are the same as in Mississippi, are they? What are the 
school laws of Tennessee?— A. I think the school laws are very nearly the same 
as in Mississipid, but I am not positive on that. 

A. Are colored schools provided?— A. Yes, colored schools are provided, but I 
do not see much interest taken in them. I do not think, out of the 15 or 18 fami- 
lies on my place, <;hildren from more than 3 or 4 families attend school any time 
during the year. 

Q. They nave the privile^ if they want to?— A. Ye.s; they have schools. 

Q. Four or five months in a year?— A. I think they have schfx^ls five or six 
months. 

Q. Taught by colored teachers?-— A. Yes. 

Q. Do the children as a rule engage in farm work?— A. Well, in 1#ie spring, at 
what wo call chopping cotton, after cotton comes up, and next cultivatlnig; women 
and chil^eu work until the hoe work is done: they do the hoe work mainly of the 
cotton, and then they do not do anything else. There is no other work tney can 
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do then until the cotton matures and is ready to pick in the fall; say about the 
middle of September they commence picking cotton, and then they work until the 
cotton crop is picked out. 

Q. Then the work is light on the farm?— A. Yes; they do not hurt themselves, 
white children or black, either. They do not need any law to keep them from 
work. 

Q. Do you have a disposition among them here to acquire land in fee?— A. I do 
not know of but one man in my own countryout there who owns land. 

Q. Why is this; no desire on tho part of colored people to own land?— A. I 
suppose they would take the land if you would give it to them, but they do not 
seem to do it; they do not seem to purchase land. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is there any objection to selling them land if they were 
willing and able to pay for it?— A. Well, I can not tell you that. I would not 
sell any part of my tract of land for them to settle on. I may say that very 
frankly? 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Will you sell it to the white man?— A. No, sir; I do 
not care about breaking it and cutting it up unless I should cut it up and sell all. 

Q. If you had a single farm and wanted to dispose of it you would as soon sell 
to one as to tho other?— A. I think so, unless there was some local objection to 
it; unless there was some tangible reason in the neighborhood why I should not 
sell to a colored man: ])ut as a rule my information is that these, where they own 
their own land, make better citizens tlian where they do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) More conservative? — A. Ye.s; do not get into trouble 
with the neighbi^rs as frequently as colored people who do not own land and 
arc ready to move at any time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do the colored farmers as a rule work for less 
mone^ where tliey work by the day or month than the white man?— A. I think 
not, sir. There are so few white men who work out in my country that I am not 
well prepared to hiiswct that. 

Q. What are your principal reasons for employing colored men exclusively?— 
A. Well, the class of white men that offer for hire out there as a rule are a very 
sorry class of men. 

Q. You employ colored imni because you lielieve them superior on the farm?— 
A. I think they get along better working together. Now, I am running a dairy 
out there; about 75 cows. I have inim that milk and do nothing else, and 
occasionally I have 4 men. I have beim trying for a year and a half to get a 
white man to take charge of that and look after it and assist in milWng, and I 
brought 2 men from Nashville, but I could not get men to till the place. 

Q. What wages do you offer for such men?— A. Thirty dollars a month. 

Cj. And found?— A. No, sir. I have homes — I have got a free house, a very 
comfortable house— for him to live in; free fuel and everything of that kind. He 
furnishes his own provisions. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Now tell ns something about the cost of growing 
cotton, and how much the producer gets out of it.— A. I have figured it time and 
again. I never did figure to my own satisfaction very clearly, but in my coun- 
try I figure it costs me $5 an acre to cultivate cotton. That is, the cultivation of 
it from the time you commence plowing, breaking your land, until the cotton is 
laid by in July or August. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Costs $5 an acre? Is that based upon the present 
rate of wages paid to farm labor?— A. Yes. 

Q- .(By Senator Kyle.) Five dollars'un acre for cultivation? Now, how about 
planting and picking?— A. In this cultivation I figure planting; I figure every- 
thing; I think $5 an acre will pay for the seed and pay for all tillage of the soil 
trom the time you commence the preparation. 

Q. Up to the time of picking?— A. Up to the time of picking. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) And incluaing picking?— A. No, sir. 

(By Senator Kyle.) How much is that?— A. Tho average price of picking 
out there is 50 cents a hundred. We calculate |8 a bale for picking 1,600 poundS 
of seed cotton. i 


Q. Fifty cents a hundred?— A. Yes, sir. 

y. How much to the acre?— A. In these uplands about 8 acres to the bale. 
^>me land lyill make a half bale to the acre, but the average of Shelby County 
upland will require 3 acres to the bale. 

Batchford.) That would increase the cost of raising cotton about 
Audition to the $5 for cultivation, would it not?— A. You mean the rent 
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it and we pay them by the 100 pounds— 50 cents for 100 pounds of cotton in the 
seed. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) One-third of that will make lint?— A. Not quite. We 
calculate 1,600 pounds of seed cotton to make one hale. That would be 1,100 
pounds of seed and 500 i)ound8 of lint; sometimes it will take a third. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch ford. ) How many pounds of seed cotton to the acre? You 
pay 50 cents a hundred for picking seed cotton; how many hundred pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre?— A. About one-third of 1,600—533 pounds of seed cotton 
to the acre. 

Q. At 50 cents a himdred that would be $2.66 to be added to the $5 an acre, cost 
of cultivation, making $7.66 the cost to raise a crop and pick it. 

(No answer.) 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) It has to be ginned after that? — A. Yes. 

Q- what is the cost of ginning?— A. The customary pri(;e, if I do not furnish 
the bagging and ties, is $3.50 a bale — one-third of that to the acre. 

Q. iSighty-three and one-third cents more?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would be $8.50 an iicre?— A. I think you may add to that— you may 
m^e that $9 to cover the hauling of the cotton. You have to haul it from the 
field; furnish a team and driver, and if you have many piiikers you have to send 
a wagon to weigh the cotton, and in all* probability you have to haul it again to 
the gin. 

Q. It is about another dollar?— A. I think so. 

U. That would be $9.50?— A. Make it $9.50 an acre. 

Q. That is the net cost?— A. Yes. 

Q. That doe.s not include the expense of horse feed? — A. Yes, sir; I think it 
does the way I figure it. I figure by the day's work. 

O. How much do you get off tbe acre?— A. We get one-third of a bale. 

Q. That is 177 pounds of lint cotton for the acre, based on 1 ,600 ^xiunds of seed 
cotton to 3 acres?— A. That is right, 

Q. That would give the cost per pound, five and a fraction cents. You have 
about the same as Mr. Kyle gavt) us as his estimate?— A. It will do that. I have 
figured a hundred times in the last few years. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch ford.) Then there is the seed. You sell the seed?- A. Yes. 
sir; we sell the seed. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) At what price do you sell the see<l?— A. At an average of 
30 cents a bushel. 

Q. Then on an acre of land on which you raised 533 pounds of seed cotton there 
is 177 pounds of lint and 356 pounds of seed; and allowing 33 pounds to the 
bashel of seed, at 30 cents a bushel it would net $3.40 per acre for seed; and 
deducting this from the cost of (uiltivatiiig the acre in cotton, which you said is 
$9.50, it would leave $7.10 as the co.stof raising of 177 pounds of lint cotton to the 
acre, or an average cost of 4 cents per pound. But, I understand, in this calcula- 
tion yon have allowed nothing as interest on the investment or rent of land?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in the delta district where cotton is raised about a bale to the a<)ro, 
or 500 poun(ls of lint to the acre instead of 177, and where the yield of seed is 
greater, the cost of rai.sing that lint. I suppose, is lower than it is in the hill country 
from which we have made this calculation?— A. Yes, sir; that is so. I have never 
had any experience in growing cotton iii the delta, but I have had a great deal of 
experience with people that do grow it there. I was 20 years here in4;he cotton 
commission business. 


Q. It costs less to raise cotton per pound in the delta than in the hill country?— 
A. I think, unquestionably. 

Q. Therefore if 4 cents is a fair average of the cost of raising cotton in the hiU 
country, without taking into consideration the rent of the land, it is less than 4 
cents to raise it in the delta?— A. I would say so. Wo have always figured tins 
way. There is a world of extravagance about that delta country that we do not 
have in the hill ctmntry. It seems to cost the people more to live. Whether they 
pay the labor higher prices— I think they do some— or in some way or other it 
costs more to run a plantation than on the hill. 

Q. If men are employtid on the share svstem, they do not pay more, but they 
get more because the profit is larger?— A. Yes, sir; and they spend more. 

Q. Does the delta cotton sell for any higher price than the cotton raised in the 
hill country? — A. Yes, sir; it is longer staple and Utetter export cotton. 

Q. How much higher?— A, From one-half to three-fourths cent. , You have a 
gentleman coming before you who is a cotton buyer here. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Tell us something about the average price of cotton 
for the last 4 or 5 years.— A. I do not remember the fibres. t 

Q. What did you get as a grower?— A, I got about tne average price, because i 
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sold my cotton as I got it. If the man working on shares came in with 2 bales of 
cotton, I could not get a satisfactory settlement without sending and selling it. 

Q. You sold last fall? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you get?-->A. I got cents for the first I sold and 7| cents for the 
last. 

Q. The year before what did you get?— A. I got an average, I think, of about 
6i^ cents. 

Q. That is for 1898 cotton?— A. Yes. 

Q. How about 1897?— A. For 1897, about the same price. 

Q. Ranged about the same for several years?— A. No; only 2 years. Prior to 
that, in 1896 it was higher, and in 1895 it was still higher than in 1896, because it 
was a smaller crop. 

Q. So it has not fallen any one year to the cost of production?— A. No, sir. 

Q. It has left you a little margin each year betwetm the cost and the selling 
price?- A. I think so. 

Q. You think you could afford to raise cotton at 6 cents, if you were assured 
that price? — A. It would make a reason,able rent for my land at 6 cents. I have 
not protended to try to (ailtivate cotton with hired labor for the last 4 years. Four 
ycai s ago I did a little, but I have since abandoned it altogether. You can ''ot 
afford to (ailtivate cotton with hired labor and sell it at 5 or 51 cents. 

Q. You think the best system is the share system?— A. I think the best is the 
tenant system; better for the tenant and better for the landlord. 

Q. You think it should be generally adopted? — A. I think so. I do not think 
there is any real sense in any other system. One reason I say that is this: Yon 
mix up less with the people when you rent the land than on shares. If you rent on 
the share system, you undertake a suptawision of cultiviiting the crop, and you 
watch how they are managing it: they f<?(‘l as if they are partners in it, and it 
sometimes brings up friction. They feel as if they are going to make a good 
cropaiul ought not to be interfered with, and you feel they are not doing it just to 
suit you. You are more likely to get uii friction on eith(‘r side than when you 
r(‘nt the land, and they know just what tln^y have to pay and you know what to 
expect. All you know about is to s(‘e that they do not abuse your land or allow 
it to wash away, and that is a small thing. If you treat a tenant right and he 
wants to stay on thi^ place, lie will cheerfully do what you want him to do. If 
he is not a good tenant and is worthless, the only rcmiedy is to get rid of him at 
the end of the year, I have no trouble. I have not been inside the fields of some 
of my tenants in growing season for 5 years. I ride along the road and if I see 
them I say “ Good morning. “ That is all I have to do with them until they bring 
their rent in, I have other tenants that I have to look after and see whether they 
are going to make the rent and take care of the ground and the family. I do not 
want a tenant on my place that will not take care of his family pretty well, 

Q. Under your tenant system you have families who are able to save a neat 
little surlus and take care of their families in gcKxl circumstances? — A. I do not 
know whether “ good circumstances *’ would express it, but they supply them with 
food and shoes and clothing and keep them comfortable. I should say they are 
in a condition to keep their families comfortable. 

Q. As if they were laborers on the street in cities? — A. I think so. When they 
are in the city they get more pay, but they have to pay for everything in the 
world that they consume, fuel and water and everything else, while in the coun- 
try they do not pay for anything of that kind. 

Q. Do you know anything about the-inanufacture of cotton? Have you manu- 
facturers of cotton in Tennessee?- A. We have one factory here, which has been 
very unlortunate. It has been a failure most of tin* time, and the investors in it 
have lost a good deal of money. I never was interested in it. 

Q. Not running now?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What was the cause of the trouble?— A. I think they 
located it wrong; away over where they had to cart fuel and everything, and I do 
. not think the management was as ^ood as it ought to have been. They had a 
gentleman here who haci no expenence in cotton spinning — working that par- 
ticular class of labor— and they had to educate the men in ttie first place to man- 
age it. That is a bad scheme, to invest capital in educating men to manage 
capital. 

Q. The labor was all white?— A. Yes, sir; they never attempted to work colored 


f iT f locality?— A. No, sir; I think they brought it from elsewhere. I 

laikecl with the superintendent, and he told me he was bringing labcjrfrom other 
loi^imes where they had more or less training in that particular kind of labor. 
How long has the mill been shutdown?— A. I think it has not been running 
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for the last 2 or y years. I really do not know how long it has been shut down— 
6 or 8 years. My Judgment is it was altogether the fault of the management. If 
the mill had been properly located out here on the railroad where they could have 
had switching facilities 

Q. ( Internipting. ) They used coal?— A. Yes, sir. If they had a switch so they 
could run the coal rigjit up to the boiler room and had the raw material run right 
up to the mill without cai'ting, 1 think it would have been a success, with average 
intelligence and managed by some person who had had expeiience and was educated 
in that industry. 

Q. How many hands did it employ when running?— A. iMo not know how 
many. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Where do you sell your cotton?— A. Here. 

Q. To whom?— A. I <‘ould not tell you that. I send it hero to cotton factors, 
commission merchants, and they sell it sometimes to one and sometimes to another. 

Q. Where do they sell as a rule?— A. I think they sell a portion to Eastern 
spinners and a portion to exptn’ters. 

Q. ( By Mr. Smyth.) How many bales are sold here?— A. About 675,000 bales 
brougnt here last year. I am not positive 1 am exactly correct in that. 

Q. That naturally brings a large number of buyers? — A. Yes. 

Q. So there is every conix)etition in the sale of cotton?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) W'hat has been the average selling price of these 
factors?— A. For what time? 


Q. This past winter and spring.— A. I think it opened hero at about 6 cents. 

Q. Last fall?— A . Last fall: yes. It has giadually increased in value until now 
•I think they are getting it at middling cotton.' 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Good middling would be worth about what?— A. About 
Of or 9|. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What does the commissioner usually charge for selling 
cotton?— A. About 2.^ per cent, .$1.25 for a .5(M)-pound bale. For a bale that would 
bring $50 the commission man would get $1.2.5. in round figures. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth. ) Could cotton be sold here by the fanner without employ- 
ing commission merchants?— A. Oh, yes. 

6, Sold on the street?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Buyers will bid right off the street?— A. Yes, sir. 

<}. (By Senator Kyle.) Get enough for a carload almost any time?— A. I 
should think so; yes. They rarely do that. The cjotton bought on the street here 
is as a rule bought by pciople who do nothing else but that. an<l they will take 
the cotton and put it in a warehouse; and sample it regularly and put it on some 
factor's table to sell to the consumer. That is the way it was done when I 
was here 6 or 7 years ago. They buy a little under the market. If a man sells 
off the wagon he expects to sell at one-sixteenth or one-eighth less than if he 
turned it over to the factor and went into the warehouse and let the factor have 
time to sell on the market . The factor sells to your advantage. He sells to people 
who can pay full price to get what they want. The man who buys on the street 
will usually get 40 to .50 bales together and i)ut them on the factor’s table and sell 
to the exporter or the agent of the eastern spinner or sometbody who buys in larger 
quantities. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March im), 

TESTIMONY OF MB. £. W. PORTER, 

Colton Broker, MemphU, Tenn. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Pekbody Hotel at 10.07 a. m.. Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. E. W. 
Porter was introduced as a witness at 12.12 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You may give your full name and post-ofllce address.-^ 
A. E. W. Porter, Memphis, Tenn. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Cotton broker. 

(J. Will you tell us something about the cotton business you are connected 
with? You area broker. Have you been employed as such maay years?— A. My 
business is buying cotton here for shipment to other points. ^ 

Q. You buy from farmers?— A. From factors almost entirely. They are i •’« 
commission merchants, you understand, and I buy from them for the consumer. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You do not buy from the streetV—A. No; I would, but it 
is more trouble. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The farmer sells to the factor?— A. He ships to the fac- 
tor for sale on (commission; the factor takes the samples and spreads them out on 
his table in lots, and buy by sample from him. 

Q. Your business is that of broker? — A. I buy hero and sell to mills in the East 
and in Europe. 

Q. The a(Ivantage, then, to the farmer selling to the factor is, he bunches it in 
large quantities?— A . N aturally . 

Q. You have orders for 500 or 1.000 or 5,(K)0 bales, and you can take it in large 
quantities from tlio factor?— A. Exactly. 

6. You prefer doing that to buying at retail from the farmer?— A. Yes. 

Q. And he reaps an advantage in getting a larger price for the load?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then it is an advantage to the farmer to employ the factor?— A. I think so; 
beyond question. 

Q. So, if a fanner has only 1 or 2 bales, he may be able to consolidate it into 
a r)00-bale lot?— A. Yes. 

Q. You buy more than you would do in picking uii 5 or 10 bales here and 
there?— A. You understand the situation as well as I do. That is exactly right. 

Q. Where do you find a market? — A. We find a market in all the (‘otton-spinning 
sections of the world— all through Massachusetts, Rliodo Island, Connecticut, 
Canada, Liverpool, on the Contirumt, and we would have a great outlet for cotton 
over in North and South Carolina if it were not for the prohibitive f reight rates. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Tell us about that— about the Carolinas and Georgia.— A* 
Th(i freight rates are 59 cents a hundr(?d. 

Q. What is it to L«nveH? — A. 55^ (MUits. 

Q. So it actuallycosts more to transport to the Southern than to the Northern 
mills?— A. I have seen the time when I (could send cotton right through Charlotte, 
N. C\, and export to Liverpool for 42 cents when it would cost 59 cents to ttop in 
Charlotte. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You mean 42 (cents to Liverpool from here?— A. Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) What point <»f .shipment? Pinners Point?— A. Pinners 
Point. 

Q. Shipped from Norfolk? — A. Shijiped from Norfolk. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) How do you explain that?— A. I do not know how, but 
th(c Liverpool rate is competitive and the rate to these other points is not. 

Q. If you shipped to (Carolina points it would be entirely local over the South- 
ern Railway?— A. Yes, sir. And we liave here a physical division of the railroads 
wliicli makes the rate here noncompetitive on everything except ex^xirt, where 
the ocean rate comes in, 

Q. There would be no reason, then, for not building up business among the 
Carolina mills if you could get a fair rate of freight?— A. Notliing in the world 
to ])revent it. You see these mills over there have all begun to run on finei 
numbers of yam than ever before, and we do ship some cotton there. 

Q. Then it would apiiear the increase in the spinning capacity of the Carolinas 
is so gi*eut that the Imial supply of cotton is ina(ie(niatt*?— A. Entirely so. 

Q. And they have to go abi oad for cotton? — A. Yes, sir. W e have l>een working 
on that freight rate for 2 or years, but liave not succeeded in getting it reduced. 
We can not get any redress at all. For a little while we had it down to 43 cents. 

Q. Is there any way you can suggest in which influence can be brought to bear 
so that the rates of freight t ) the Carolina mill points can be brought to compare 
with export or New England rat(\s?— A. The freight bureau has had a good deal 
of correspondence, and it was suggested by Mr. Culp, of tlie Southern road, that 
we get the Miinmn’s in the Carolinas to .ioin with us m an effort to h-ave the rates 
reduced. His idea is that if the pressure comes from that end as well as this, 
something may bo done; but as it is coming from this end only, there is nothing 
done. 


Q. What is the comparative distance l>etween Lowell and the Carolina mills? — 
A. I would have to guess at that to some extent. I should say probably 1,000 
nines from here to the Carolina mills and 1,500 from here to Lowell. 

-.Q* (By Mr. Smyth.) How far from hereto Atlanta? — A. I do not know the 
distance exactly. 

Q. Not over 400?— A. Between 400 and 500. 

About 700 to the Carolina mills? — A. I should say about twice tliat to the 
Lowell mills. 

9 * The rate is 55^ cents to Lowell?— A. Yes. 

Y cents to Carolina points? — A, Yes, sir; and It is 501 cents to New 
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Q. You have shipped to Liverpool for 42 cents?— A. Yes, sir; 42 cents, in the 
past. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) This concession is made in behalf of -Lowell and New 
England points for what reason?— A. Because the Carolina mills are noncompeti- 
tive points, and the cotton has to go out of hero over the Southern system— one 
road only. 

Q. If you can suggest any way in whicdi there can be a combined effort between 
the Carolina spinners and the" cotton sellers in Mississippi and Tennessee, we 
would be glad to have it. — A. If the spinners would join witlt us in pressure on 
the Southern Railway to have the rate reduced, and would lay the situation before 
the road, showing that it is to tlie interest of tlio spinner over tliere us well us of 
ourselves to have this rate reduced, I think perhaps we could do something. 
Does not the long and short haul of the interstate-commerce law come in there? 

Q. I am afraid that ha.s been locked up by the Supreme Court.— A. I believe we 
could do that. If the spinners would join with ns to bring i)re8sure to bear, wo 
could obtain good results, but I have Ix^en working for some two years on it from 
this end without any satisfaction. 

Such an arrangement as that would he of mutual benefit to the raisers in 
this se(;ti()n as well as the spinners in Carolina?— A. Decidedly, and I should 
think to the railroad, because they would get so minrh more cotton tf) haul. 

(^. As it is, the Soutlieni only hauls cotton from this point to Norfolk for ship- 
ment?— A. Exactlv. 

Q. And it would otherwise take some for its local points which it would other- 
wise not liaul?— A. Exactly. I think the freight rate from here to Norfolk is 42 
cents, and if you stop it short of Norfolk it is 59 cents, and all we have ever asked 
is to have tlie Norfolk rate apply. 

Q. Is it not a fa(?t tliat cotton taken to the (Jarolina mills* would he manufjwi- 
tured into gocMls and given to the railroad again in that shape as additional freight 
going out?— A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Q. Have you a fixed brokerage cliarge?— A. No, sir; we sell on firm offers. For 
instance, we sell some at 9 cents landed at the mill, and \ve make w'hat we can 
out of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Your profit comes in between the price you pay and the 
price at w’hich you deliver?— A. Yes, (exactly. 

Q. You have to calculate freight, drayage, and everytliing?— A. Yes. Competi- 
tion is so keen that it makes it practically a fixtsl brokerage. 

Q. Is all that cotton shipped from here compn^ssed?— A. All to the East and 
for exiK)rt is compressed. When vre ship to your country (South Carolina) we 
frequently ship uncompre.ssed. 

Q. Is that because the mills would not receive it?— A. The mills prefer it 
uncompressed. They wll not refu.se to receive it. bnt would rather have it 
uncompressed. 

Q. Still if a fair rate w’as offered, that might lx? overcome?-- A. Unquestionably. 
Q. In c mipressed cotton you ship about 75 to H5 bales to the car, do you not?— 
A. It will run hardly that much. 

Q. What will it average?— A. They generally figure 50 to the (^ar. I;, will run 
from 55 to 60. 

Q. I was only speaking from my own per8r)nal experience — cotton I bought last 
year. It ran from 75 to HO bales. The uncoinprfjssed cotton runs al)out 25?— A. 
About 25 to the cur; ^es. 

Q. So by compressing the railroad can (‘usily double the amount of tonnage 
they get in the iincompre.SHed condition? — A. Yes, sir; extra density. 

Q. Who pays for that?— A. Tliat is included in the rate. The railroad pays 
for it. 

Q. Seeking the advantage in the less number of cars necjessary?— A. They make 
a rate of 55 cents to Lowell; or compresseil they take it at 45J. 

Q. The compre.ssed is alxmt 9 A cents a linndred lower?— A. It is lOcents a hun- 
dred. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Dcm s it make any difference in th(^ value of the cot- 
ton to the mill as to whether it i.s cfunjuesscd or not?— A. None whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is much cotton sold here in the round-bale shape?— A. 
Very little. 

Q. Do you ermsider it any advantage, from your standpoint as a broker?— A. 
No, sir; I consider it a disadvantage. 

Q. Is it hard to sample?— A. It is utterly imixissible to exan^lno to establish 
fals^) packing. Yon can not Iw)re it, you know. 

O. Very hard to extract a sample?— A. Very hard, indeed. 

Q. Do your (uistomers objec^tto buying round-bale cotton?— A. Almost without 
exception. They will not allow us to ship them a bale. 
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Q. They think it would be harder to liandle in the miH?~-A. Harder to handle 
in the mill and more chance of false packing. 

Q. What advantage is claimed for it?— A. They claim economy of room and 
saving of compress. Tliey claim it is put up with sufficient density at the gin to 
do away with the necessity of compressing again, which is all true; but that is 
more than offset by the utter impossibility of examining that cotton and seeing 
whether it is falsely packed or not. 

Q. Is it a fact that a higher price is paid for cotton in the round bale than is 
paid for it in the scjuare bale?— A. They claim so. When I was in Liverpool 
last spi ing I asked a firm if they would accept a round bale. They said they 
would ac(!ept it at one-eighth pence off — one-fourth of a c(;nt cheaper; and they 
claim 45 points on, which would make a difference of nearly three-fourths of a 
cent. 

Q. Their claim that it would sell for 45 iwints additional is not borne out by 
experien(;e?— A. Not as far as I have been able to find out. 

Q. Do the farmers have any preference about putting it up in round or square 
bales?— A. I could not answer that; I know so little about the farmers. 

Q. How many round bales do you suimose were .s(;nt in here this season? — A. I 
have no way of knowing. It is all bought by one man— the agent of the round- 
bale people. 

Q. As a general practi(;e, brokers avoid it?— A. I think they all have instruc- 
tions, as I have, to avoid it. 

Q. Is there any rate of freight offered by railroa*! compani(*s in favor of the 
round bale?— A. I think they make tln^ compress rate of 10 cents less than on the 
unconquessed bale. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you have mucli difficulty about false packing? — 
A. We do have more or less; not very .serious. 

Q. False packing is putting yellow or colored or bad cotton in the center of the 

bale and good ccdton around it, or else putting sand or iron bars or water A. 

(Interruntiiig.) Water is the great trouble. Understand, I do not say that it is 
done witn criminal intent. It may b(‘ in .some cases and doubtless is. In a great 
many cases where the cotton is very dry they dampen the gin box to make it hold, 
and frequently they use very j)oor .iudgment in that and get too much water, and 
it water-packs the bale. 

<^. Have you ever had experience where you had reason to think there was 
criminal intent?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That leads to reclamation from the cu.stomer?— A. We generally catch that 
here. We bore it and find that here; that i.s the advantage of the scmare bale. 

Q. You would either reject the bale or claim on the factor?— A. We rojetd it. 

Q. Wliat becomes of the bale when you rej(‘ct it?— A. If it i.s water-packed, it 
is sent to tlie cotton picker and the water is tak<‘n out. If it is a mixed-packed 
bale, it is sold at a reduced i)rice as such. 

Q. It generally sells at the value of the lowest grade?— A. It generally sells at 
about tlui price of low middling cotton wh(*n mixed-packed. 

CJ. Memphis is one of the large.st shii)ping points in tin* South?- A. Yes, sir; 
the largest inland cotton market in the world. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) Do you .ship via New Orleans?— A. Frequently; by 
New Orleans, Pensacola, Brunswick, Norfolk, Bosbm. Now York — almost any- 
where. 

(J. You ship for Liverpofd to Norfolk over the cheaiwst road?— A. We get our 
rates froni the cotton committee, and all the roads will meet that rate. So when 
the rat(3 is posted you can take your choice' of the road. 

_ Q. You have to arrange for the tonnage with the vessel, do you not?— A. Yes, 
sir; you firrange it here with the road. 

Q. They provide that?— A. They i»rovido that. 

Q. Were the rates lower this year to the Continent or Li^ erpind during the fall 
on account of the slow selling i)f the crop? — A. Tlu'v were lower for a little 
while. 


Q. Vessels were waiting for cargo?— A. Y'es. 

Q. What are your selling rates since la.st fall? — A. The prices? 
fqj. Yes.— A. Started in about 6 cents and ran all tin? way up to cents, 
uepending r)n the staple and the condition of the market. 

1 prices at which you sell to Eastern factories?— A. You would 

acia to that about seven-eighths of a cent to get the price in the East. 

A* fuiTiishing cotton to the Eastern factories?— A. Yes. 

factors at 6 cents and sell at Oi cents?— A. That is what 
we hope to make; frequently we do not. 
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Q. About one-eighth of a cent a pound?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the factor makes how much?— A. The cotton factor here? 

Q. Yes.— A. His commission is 3 J per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He makes more than the broker?— A. Frequently; his is 
certain and the brokeifs is very doubtful . I think we could have better rates if we 
could do away with the physical division of freight we have here; that does away 
with any necessity for comi^tition among the freight agents. When the South- 
ern road has as much as it is allowed by the physical division, it has to turn the 
cotton over to some other road. 

Q. That is practically iK)oling?— A. Absolutely. It is pooling. 

Q. Are you in favor of pooling?— A. No, sir. 1 wish we were able to break it up. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) By that do you understand each road is prorated?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. And is allowed its iiercentage on the cotton freight whether it hauls that 
cotton or not?— A. That is the exact idea. As I understand it, each road is 
allowed a certain percentage, and you (*an readily see how it does away with any 
competition at all. 

Q. You are opposed to it?— A. Yes. We had a lawsuit about it last year, but 
the siipreme court of the State decided against us. 

Q. Have you any reason to know whether that is a question of jurisdiction for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission?— A. I am not sufficiently posted to answer 
that, but I should think it would be. It is ]>iK)ling pure and simple. 

Q. If not, do you believe it ought to be?— A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) There was an absence of orders for cotton during the fall 
from the Continent?— A. There was from the Continent and Europe; orders from 
the East were very liberal in the fall. 

Q. That absence of orders tended to keep the market down?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is, there was an oversnpply for tlie time being?— A. There was an over- 
supply, and the result was the domestic spintier got his supply very nearly at the 
bottom of the market this year. 

(^. (By Senator Kyle.) To what do you attribute the high price of cotton this 
spring?— A. To the short crop. 

Q. N(dhing else?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You sjieak of a cotton committee. Is this cotton 
committee repre.senting tlie carrjiiig companies?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Appointed by the carrying companies?— A. As I umlerstand it. they have a 
secretary appointed and paid l)y tlie different railroads, and he promulgates all the 
cotton rates. 

§ [, (By Mr. Smyth.) You have nothing to say about the rato?—A . No, sir. These 
roads, as I understand it, get telegrams in the morning naming the lates to 
Liverpool, say. If the Southern has a lower rate they put tliat rate in to the com- 
mittee first and then to the shipper, and that cotton committee promulgates 
this rate, and I can go and tender the cotton tb the Illinois Central or any other 
road and get the same rate. Every bill of lading— a copy of it— must bo filed 
with the cotton committee. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Would you rec;omniend an extension of tlie powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in any other respect? — A. It is the only 
one I am familiar with. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Would yon favor giving them power to fix rates and clasf^i- 
fications?— A. At first blush, I think 1 would. 

Q. The railroa<is, a.s it is now, submit their rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and if the commission objects to a rate, says it is unfair, it remains 
in force until the courts pass on it, and if they are favorable to the contention of 
the Interstate ComTni.s.sion, then the railroad would have to make the rate unless 
it appeals and keeps im the fight in the courts. Now, would it be better for ttic 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have the authority to institute the rates whi(;h 
are to be in force from a day fixed and then let the appeal come from the railroa<l 
company?— A. I hardly know how to answer that ; it had not occurred to me before. 
I would have to think about that before answering it. 

Q. You see in one (rase the Interstate Commerce Commission would promulgate 
a rate that would go into effect and Ije in operation until the courts decided it was 
too low or unfair. As it is to-day, the railroads inaugurate the rate and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has to appeal to the courts to annul it, and the rate 
is in force while the appeal is pending.— A. I think all that could be arranged u 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had the authority— if they do not have it 
^oil^— to handle matters just exactly like this here. ' 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon believe in jiving them greater powers aa a gen- 
eral proposition?— A. I do. Since you asked the question a while ago, whether or 
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T.ot we could suggest some plan by which we could |fet the rates reduced to the 
Carolinas, I believe if we could get a committee of spinners there to meet a repre- 
sentative body from the buyers and shippers here and go to Washington and lay 
this matter before Mr. Culp we might accomplish something. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March J 900 . 


TESTIMONY OF ME. F. M. NOEFLEET, 

Cotton Factor, Memphu, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. in., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. P. M. Norfleet, cotton 
factor, was introduced as a witness at 12.37 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State your full name and address.— A. F. M. Norfleet, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

il. And also your vocation.— A. I am a cotton factor; that means, we are cot- 
ton commission merchants, and sell cotton. 

Q. You buy diret^tly from the farmer?— A. I am a fanner myself. We do not 
buy from the farmer. I fanii in the Yazoo Basin, and also on the hills of 
Mississippi. 

Q. How long have you been growing cotton? — A. Wcdl, for 30 years. 

Q. So you are familiar with in-ices during all these years?— A. Yes. I have 
grown it myself on plantations, and have had it grown since I have lieen in the 
cotton commission bu.siuess. 

Q. How have prices ranged during the 30 years of your actual experience?— 
A. They have dropped along down from 12 cents, perhaps, as a maximum price — 
in 30 years, you mean? 

Q. Yes; in 30 years.— A. I thought you had referred to a later period. Well, 
going way back to 1870, cotton has gone, I should say. from 16 to 20 cents down 
to 4. 


Down to 4?— A. Yes. 

Of course those were days following the war?— A. The high price folloNving 
the’ war, in 1870. 

Q. How about the cost of growing during these years; that is, when cotton was 
very high?— A. The cost of producing cotton has been reduced very materially in 
the later years. Our methods of ciiltivation are better, and the price of labor 
has fallen very materially since the war. 

Q. During those high-priced days, when cotton was selling from 25 to 35 cents 
a pound, did you have to pay materially higher for labor? — A. Yes. We paid 
from §1 to $1.50 a day for labor. We paid from $200 to $250 for mules. Lands 
were worth from $15 to $25 an acre. 

Q. So that you really would not make any more money than now, when cotton 
is selling at 8 or 9 cents a pound?— A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfohd.) You said that the planter and landowner is making 
as much money now as when cotton was selling at 18 and 20 cents a pound. This 
has been a very profitable year in* the Boutli. Do you not believe that the 
laborer— farm laborer— should share in that increase? I understand you to say 
he received $1 or $1.50 at that time. Now he receives, when hired by the day or 
month, in the neighborhood of 50 events, according to ihe testimony.— A. In the 
uplands the price is about 50 cents a day; in the delta about 75 cents, 50 per cent 
more in the Mississipin bottom for labor than on the hills. 

Q. From that, then, it seems that the laborer is not remunerated for his labor in 
proportion to the remuneration of the landowner?— A. I suppose labor is getting 
fully as much in proportion. At that time they paid 15 or 18 cents a pound for 
meat and from $9 to $10 a barrel for flour; $2.50 for a pair of shoes; everything 
was very high. 

Q. Now what is meat worth?— A. Meat is worth aliout 7 cents a pound now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Flour is worth what?— A. $3.25 to $3.50, 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) You think on the whole the labor is quite as well off, 
do you?— A. Yes; in fact I think la^r is better off now in the South than ever 
before since the war. 

Q* (By Senator Kyle ) Seventy-five cents a day you pay them and furnish the 
ftJid land?— A. We furnish everything, yes; all the ordinary farm comforts* 
You use negro labor entirely, do you?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you noticed any material improvement in the condition of the negroes 
since slavery days? — A. I think so. They are getting to be more or less educated. 
They understand how to transjict business better than they did formerly, and 
are progressing, as far as my opinion goes, very steadily. 

Q. Do they show any disposition to accumulate property?— A. Yes; quite a 
number of them in tlie Mississippi— in the delta country— are buying lands now. 

Q. Buying lands there?— A. Yes; quite a number of them. I have sold a good 
many places myself to negroes. 

(2. now large farms?— A. Well, from 40 to 80 acres. 

(J. What do they pay per acre for this land?— A. They usually buy unimproved 
Mississippi bottom land at a price of about .$6 or $8 an a(;re. 

Q. Wood lands?— A. Yes. 

Q. Clear them themselves? — A. Clear them tliomselves. They will live on the 
adjoining plantations and cultivate the improved land, and during the summer 
after the crops are laid by will clear up and improve their own land. 

Q. You sell under mortgage, of course, to these parties?— A. Yes. 

Q. What are the terms?— A. Two. 3, 4, o years, usually at 6 per cent inter- 
est. The Illinois Central, or Yazoo and Mississipiu Valley Railroad, acquired, 
when they bought this system here from Mr. Wilson, about 600,000 acres of land, 
and they set the pace. They fixed a uiiifonii price at first, about $6 an acre, and 
gave about 5 years to pay for it in, in equal payments, 6 ptu* cent interest, and 
where the white man or colored man was disj)osed to buy land, he had the privi- 
lege of buying from the railroad— their lands were scattered everywhere— or from 
private citizens who owned land, at about the sann^ price. 

Q. What is the down i)ayinent in this case?— A. Usually about 10 or 20 per 
cent. 

Q. Farms cost probably $^100?— A . Yes; .sometimes there has been a disposition to 
sell that character of land without any i)ayment down at all, l)ecause every blow 
that was .struck with an ax. cA-ery move made on tin? pla(H‘, improved its condi- 
tion or value. 

Q. And what per cent for deferred payment?— A. Well, say 20 i)er cent in 4 
years, or if it was iKuighton time, 20 i)er (;ent a year for 5 years. 

Q. Twenty per cent a year for deferred payments?— A. Yes. On a place worth 
$500 i>erhaps they will collect $100 cash, for instance; and then for 4 deferred pay- 
ments they collect $bK} at 6 x>or cent interest a year. 

Q. (Mr.^RATCHKOHD.) Can a negro farmlaborer maintain his family ordinarily 
on 40 acres?— A. Yes. 

Q. On cleared land?— A. Yes; splendidly. 

Q. (B^ Senator Kyle.) Quire a large-sized cotton farm?— A. Yes. They do 
not cultivate quite as much in the delta a.s on the hills. 

Q. What has been your experience in dealiiig with those men? Do they pay 
promptly?— A. Yt's. 

Q. Some come to own the lands?— A. Yes; quite a numlier. 

Q. But after they jK>s.se.s.s the land tliey .show a disposition to mortgage it? — A. 
Well, they are getting more and more careful along those lines — in placing their 
business, for instance. We have a good many applications for business from that 
class of trarle, but ordinarily we avoid taking any. Our busine.ss is mostly with 
merchants, with what we call large planters, running from 100 bales a year up. 
They are di.sposed to find people who they think would not care to traffic any 
with them in any way, m as to g(;t their places. They are very carefdl about 
that. 

Q. They own their implements and mules?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ordinarily own implements and mules in case they are renters on 
other pieces of land? — A. They get to own them pretty soon. The delta farmers 
in later years have gotten to sell mules on time. They furnish them a mule, for 
instance, at $100 or $125, and if they can i)ay for it, all right; and it not they take 
it back at an agreed rate at the end of the year. The disposition now is to rent 
land very largely at so much per acre. I think it is likely to prove very injuri- 
ous to this country, espijcially the upland .section in the South. The tendency is 
to get rid of the management of the lalK>r, to furnish them cheap st(x;k and cheap 
utensils and improve as little for them as ixjssihle and get rid or the worry. The 
white people as a result will move into the little villages and stations, towns 
around: and it seenm to me it will l)e only a few year^ until the larger part of the 
upland section of the country, e8i)ecially this section of the country, will be occu* 
pied by negroes. The lands, of course, under their management as tenants, will 
wash away and wear out, fences go down, improvements hecome dilapidated. 1 
h^ve' regarded that particular feature of the case here as being rather a gloomy 
one. 
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O, (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you think the leaving of the colored^ople together 
and alone so much tends to have bad results among them?— A. well, I think it is 
wearing out the country. 

Q. I mean their moral and physical condition?— A. I think it has some effect 
that way. 

Q. The negro is very imitative?— A. Yes. They get along pretty well as far as 
that is concerned. For instance, Mr. Coleman, who owns a large place in Panola 
County, Miss., bought a little home in Como, a nice little town, to carry 
liis family there, so they might have school facilities and social advantages that 
they could not have in the country. I said to him: “Whenyoiir last wheel 
dropped over the mud sill of your gate, moving your household goods away, lam 
sure the valuation of your place was lessened .$5 an acre. ’ Well, he said he did 
not know whether that was the case. I said, “ Yes; it is several miles out there, 
and you are getting to Ih) 40 or 50 years old now, and you are perhaps going for 
the first year twice a we(?k out to your place, the next year once a week, and the 
P'Uowing year once in two weeks, and finally it will be abandoned to the lal>or 
on the place, and it will never look like the same place again;” and it will not. 

Q. All tlie white people left?— A. Yes; and they are doing it in thousands and 
thousands of instances. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The negroes are not good managers, then?— A. Not in 
the way of keeping up repairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is the land worth where it is rented for cash 
consideration?— A. It is worth from .S2 to $4 an acre for hill land. Lands on the 
Mississippi bottom are 'worth $8 to $0 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is, arable lands? — A. Yes. The others do not rent 
at all (‘xcopt for pasture. 

So the rent is fixed simply on cultivation?— A. Yes. 

Q. A gi'cat deal inon* land is occupied by the tenant?— A. Yes; he (!ould occupy 
a (puirter section of land and there would not be over til) iicres cultivated, the 
rest being limber land. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Does he not pay for that indirectly? Is not the value 
of that added to the value of the land that is workable?— A. It depends on the 
lr)cality. In the delta it has nothing at all to do with it. There might be 1.000 
acres in it of timber lands and it would not affect the 20 acres of open land. 

Before we leave the labor (luestion 1 would like to say that this disposition to 
rent that th(5 negro has chiefly in thi.s country is duo to a desire to have charge of 
his own affairs without being hindered. That bein^ the most pleasant arrange- 
ment for him, is the one he insists on in making his arrangements for the year 
with his landlord. The landlord himself would prefer the share system. It is 
the best because then the negroes operate under his supervision and the farm as 
a rule is kept up better but on account of the scarcity of labor the landlords 
tnrough this section of the country have to pursue largely whatever plan suits 
the labor best. There is a scarcity of labor In^re. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Has there always been a scarcity of labor?— A. Yes; some. 

Q. What has become ot labor?— A. Well, you can take my plantation, for 
instance?, in Tunica Oiunty, Miss. I suppose there an* 150 colored men at work 
on public works arouml about the ])lace within a si)ace of 2, 8, or 4 miles. 

Q. As mechanics?— A. No, sir; as levee builders and working at various public 
work. 

Q. Common labor?— A, C<nnmon labor, but not on the farms. 

Q. Have they withdrawn from the farms?— A. VTes; and there is more or less 
of that kind of work going on throughout this entire section. 

Q. Paid better wages?— A. They are paid from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is there any form of social organization among the 
fanners— alliances, for instance; any organization of that kind?— A. No, sir. 
There are school privileges around where I have been fanning which are very 
good, were they disposed to take advantage of them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they show a disposition to attend there?— A. Yes; 
the farmers all over this section oi the country are very much disposed to afford 
all the school and church faidlities they can. For instance, on my place I 
have helped to build two churches, one Baptist and another Methodist. I am 
willing to help them to have go^ buildings, and make them attractive, so that 
they shall have preaching and school facilities, and so on, and improve their con- 
dition as much as possible. 

Q. Can you notice a tendency toward thrift among tin? colored iioople as a 
class?— A. Yes; I think they are improving in that respect. Of course, they have 
not made rapid strides at all. They have oeen very slow. They are paying debts 
better and are making more money than they have for years. It has been better 
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every year; even wdth the low price of cotton they begin to iignre on what they 
can pay. They are iinn-e intelligent in making contracts in their tra»liiig. 

Q. Now, as as a cotton factor, you buy directly from these farmers?— A. No, 
sir; we do not buy at all. Wo advance money and supplies to farmers— 1(^ the 
larger farmers ana planters, you may call them— to make their crops. 

Q. To white as well as black?— A. We advance to very few colored people. and 
then they, as a rule, do not come to a market like Memphis to get advances. The 
colored people trade in their locality. 

Q. Is that thecUvStoin for years for the white farmer to come tit)the factor to get 
money to make crops?— A. Yes; for the last 60 years. 

Q. what can you say as to that during the present spring?— A. There has been 
less demand for help this spring than for 15 years before. 

3 . Why is that?— A. On account of the higher prices of cotton. 

. They made mon(‘y enough themselves to tide themselves over to make a new 
crop?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Better condition than formerly?— A. Very much. I had 
a case on my books. I was down in Mississippi Saturday. My lK)okkeeper 
reported on my return that a gentleman had calh*d and seemed to bo ais- 
apix)inted in not finding me present, and stated that he was anxious to see me. I 
thought a good deal of his business and was a little worried about it. and on 
Monday I UTote him a letter that I was very sorry I was not at home, and 
wanted him to let me know if there was anything I could df) for him; 1 got no 
answer to my letter. I felt a little bit i)ut out from the \vay the bookkeeper 
described his actions in the office on Saturday, so I wrote a letter to a neighbor 
of his who is very friendly to me, to see him in a day or two and find out if there 
w’as anything the matter. 1 did not want him to slip out of our hands and go 
somewhere else. This gentleman called on him in his desire to help me out if he 
could, and learned that he thought us the best neoplc in the world, and had nothing 
against us. After a few days I had our l)ookkeeper make me out what I call a 
plantation ledger footing of the accounts from our books showing debits and 
credits of various parties doing business with us. I got along down to this 
party’s name, and to my sun)rise. I found about $3,500 dollars t ' > his (credit. Now, 
I said, I understand what is the matter with that fellow; he luis not any more use 
for us. When he came up he said, I had no particular need to answer your letter. 
That is just an illustration of the condition of the country. He began by paying 
l)er haps $2,000 rent, and had commenced on a 3 years’ option, and had bought 
nearly all on credit; I was surprised to find the condition of his account. 

Q. Landlord? — A. No. sir; renter. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Money in the bank to begin the new year?— A. Money 
in the bank: yes. 

Q. This is the customary m(?thod of renting in this section of the country, is 
it?— A. Of renting. Now, this is a white man I had reference to. 

Q. The landowner, landlord, rents to a party who is called a white tenant?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. He subrents to his tenants?— A. Yes. There are different classes of people. 
You would hardly call men of that sort in a general way tenants. He is a man 
of means himself. Some own as much as .50 head of mules, and have plenty of 
money to operate their business on, and still rent land. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Not own the land?— A. Not own the land. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Come to l)e owners by and by?— A. Sometiiiies, and 
sometimes not. We have had parties rent land and pay as high as $6,500 rent a 
year. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Prefer that to owning land?— A. Yes. The lands in the 
Yazoo Basin are operated pretty largely by parties who rent in that way. 

Q. How much cotUm does the large farmer make now?— A. Well, the large 
planter I should say makes to-day about 600 or 700 bales of cotton; 600 bales to 
2,500, 

Q. A single individual can not make as mu(!h as 2,500 bales?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many plows would he run?— A. Well, in this vicinity, that is, in the 
Delta, they will make an average of about 10 or 12 bales of cotton to the mule. 

I should say to 1,000 bales of cotton they would use something like 70 odd mules; 
2,000, 140; in that proportion. 

Q. Are there many large planters like that?— A. Quite a good many. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What hav^ou to say in regard to taxation; the rates 
in Mississippi and Tennessee?— A. Well, of course, we always ^ complain of 
taxation. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Always too high?— A. Always too high. As a citizen of 
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Memphis, we have a high rate of taxation here. It is something over 3 per cent— 
the municipal, State, and county tax. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) How is it with the agricultural lands?— A. In the Delta 
we pay about 3 per cent; about 17 mills of that, in the front counties, is levee tax, 
and the remaining 13 would bo State and county tax. 

Q. Three per cent on full valuation returned? — A. Three per cent on assessed 
valuation. 

Q. Generally about one-third?— A. The lands are assessed $8 to $12 an acre for 
open land. . 

Q. Considered about one-third valuation?— A. Well, 1 exited that is about it in 
many instances. 

Q. About 1 per cent of the real valuation of the land?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) That also applies to this land you speak of being 
worth $0 an acre?— A. Yes. Then we pay an acreage tax of 5 cents per acre on 
the entire acreage. « . 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That land is particularly susceptible to overflow?- A. 
That is all land susceptible to overflow and protected by levee system, and, as I 
say, we pay in the front counties 17 mills and in the back counties about 12 or 13. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do I understand you to say you reside in this city?— 
A Yes. 

Q. Is the burden of tax higher on the farmer of Mississippi than it is in the 
cityV— A. The. burden of tax is heavier in that portion of Mississippi subject to 
overflow. 

Q. Than in this city, Memphis, according to the value of the property as^ssed?— 
A. I think the assessment would have all to do with that, and I think it is on the 
same proportion. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In addition to that State and (U)imty tax, you have a city 
tax to pay?— A. Yes. 

Q. A farmer living in tl«i country has no city tax to pay?— A. No. 

Q. And your taxes in tin; city are higher? — A. Y'es; about 3 per cent higher. 

O. In the city alone?— A. No; that covers all the taxes, State and county 
included. . • 

Q. (By Mr. Rat(’IIFORD.) Property is also higher?— A. Yes; property is assessed, 

I think, on the same basis — say 40 per cent or value, 40 to 60 — according to the 
conscientiousness of the party giving and the particular friendship with the 


assessor. 

Q. Then you do not concur with the claim that has been made by agricul- 
tural people in general that they bear a greater burden of taxation than others 
who own real estate?— A. Well, now, as between parties owning real estate in 
the country and in towns, I do not think there is any ground particidarly for 
any such claim. I think, however, that the iiersonal proiKirty of the agricultural 
class, as a rule, is more exposed, and that they pay more fully on what they own 
than the ordinary citizen of the city and those pursuing other ( ccupations. 

O. The advantage that may be taken of our tax system is not in real estate, but 
rather in personal property? — A. Largely. You can arrive at it and collect tax 
with mucn more ease when you sec the property. 

Q. The farmer can not hide any of his?— A. Yes. It has been my opinion for 
several years that it would pay the State and our municipalities very much better 
to fix a very low rate of taxation on personal property, so it would come to the 
surface and be assessed, and would oontribute a certain proportion of the funds 
necessary to cany on the affairs of the State. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you know what the cost of raising cotton is? Can 
you tell us experience in that fine as a planter?— A. Yes, I suppos^. I can give 
It to you both from an upland and river standpoint. I am farming both ways. 
In the Mi.ssissippi liottom we pay from §4 to $5 an acre to the tenant and the laborer 
where we work cotton by the acre; that is called the acreage plan of cultivating 
a crop. That is what the labor gets. 

Q. Does that include the seed?— A. That does not include anything but lato. 
The landlord then furnishes the seed, the team, the implements, and the feed for 
the team. I have not figured out that lately. It is very easy to get at. 

Q. The seed is how much per acre?— A. It is according to the price of seed. The 
seed now, I suppose, you might figure 

Q. On 30 cents? — A. Yes; something over a bushel of seed to the acre. That, 
though, is a long ways above the average for seed. 

Q. Five dollars for cultivation?— A. Five dollars for cultivation. 

Q. How much for the picking?— A. I think you have got along too fast, going 
to the picking. Don’t you want to put the rent of the mule, and the feed of the 
inule, that goes into the cultivation of the crop, the use of the tools, and so on? 
They are all figured in addition to the $5. 
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Q. How much is that now?— A. Well, we estimate the use of the mule— such 
mules as we have in the Delta— at $25 to make a crop. 

Q. That is not for the acre?— A. No, sir; they will cultivate about 20 acres. 

Cj. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What items of expense go to make up the $5?— A. 
That is what is paid labor. 

Q. (By Senator KylBs ) There is 80 cents for the mule?— A. No, sir; more than 80 
cents for the mule; that is something over $1; 20 into 25 gives $1.25. 

Q. A dollar and a (quarter for the mule?— A. Yes. Then I should say that the 
use of the gear and plows we might figure at 50 cents an acre. ' 

Q. Fifty cents an acre?— A. Yes. 

Q. Rent of the land?— A. No, sir; not yet, I reckon. We will get through 
with the mule. Then we usually estimate about 7 bushels of corn per month for 
the mule. 

Q. How many months?— A. Well, now, it is merely a quesiion as to whether 
you arc keeping a larger part of the mules for the cultivation of the cotton, and 
derive no other benefit from them, or not; if it is purely a matter of cotton, then 
you have got to feed them 12 months, I should say 75 bushels of corn. 

Q. For a mule?— For a mule— to keep him a year. 

Q. That is worth what?— A. I would put it at 4t) cents. 

Q. A bushel?— A. Yes. That is for the feed. 

O. Thirty dollars for the 20 acres?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) One dollar and fifty cents.^— A. One dollar and fifty cents 
for the feed of the mule. 


Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Now, we have got to what?— A. Now, that mule, of 
course, eats something besides corn. It is fed hay. I expect we may put that at 
$1.60, fodder or hay. Now, then, we have rent of the land. 

Q. Yes, how much an acre?— A. I should say $6 an acjre. We might put that 
at $5; that would be an average. 

Q. Five dollars?— A. Yes. 

Q. An acre?— A. Yes, 

(By Mr. Ratchford.) Can not a mule be used for any other purpose than 
raising cotton?— A. Yes, and to some extent they are. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Now give us the picking.— A. We usually i)ay 50 cents 
a hundred for picking. 

Q. You figure that at how much?— A. About $8 a bale. 

Q. A bale to the acre?— A. No. it would not make a bale to the acre; a great 
many acres wiU, but taking the usual cultivation, I should say two-thirds of a 
bale to the acre; not over three-«iuarters. 

Q. You pay $8 for that? — A, No, sir; wo pay .$8 a bale. Tw»)-third8 «)f ,$8 will 
be 


Q. Six dollars?— A. Yes. 

Q. Per acre?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) It wouldn't reach $6.^ 
of a bale. 


No, .sir; not for two-thirds 


Q. (By Senator Kyle.) About $0?— A. Yes, in round numbers. The expense of 
hauling to the gin and handling would be something like $l a bale. That would 
be two-thirds of $1— 66f cents an acre. 

Q. Seventy cents in round numbers. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Where would that expense come in, provided yoq had no 
mme to haul it to the gin?— A. Well, you have got to get somebody to go after it 
and attend to it. By the time you employ 2 or 8 hands to go with a wagon and 
get a bale of cotton in the field and weigh it up— — 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) I understand labor is necessary to load and unload 
it?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Now, ginning and tieing it?— A. Aljout $2.50 a bale; 
that would be two-thirds of $2.50 i)er acre. 

Q. That brings it right up to market?— A. Yes. 

tl. That is the total cost?— A. Yes. 

C !. That makes $22 an a<;re?— A. Yes. 

V. As the cost of raising cotton?— A. Two-thirds of a bale. 

Q. Raising what?— A. Two-thirds of a bale. 

<J. Raising two-thirds of a bale in the Delta region?— A. Yes. Now, then, you 
want to give yourself credit by selling cotton and seed* 

Q. That is very nearly the figures given before— between $20 and $25?— A. I 
should think that figured more than 5 cents per pound for the cotton. Our coun- 
try cap not raise cotton for 5 cents and pro8i>er. My exi)erience is that when our 
p^ple have to take low prices for cotton their losses are made by failure to make 
any further improvements on their places; their fences, their houses, their teams, 
ut^sils, and everything run down. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is seed selliiiK for now?— A. About 26 cents 
now. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) How many bushels of seed to tho acre?— A. Two-thirds 
of 30 bushels— 20 bushels. 

Q. Five dollars an acre?— A. Yes, the seed estimate on the plantation. Then 
you have to liaul it to stations, and pay freight— $1 to $2 a ton. 

Q. That gives exactly 6 cents as the price of raising cotton?— A. Yes; that is 
what it costs parties renting land and buying feed to raise it. It takes seasons 
like this past year now to give people in cotton-growing regions enough spare 
money to reinstate themselves on tneir idaces, and there is some of that being 
done now. It has not been done before to any extent for 1.5 years in this section. 

O. You have met these men, from time to time, bringing in cotton, and have 
had time to (converse with them?— A. I am actively in connection with it myself. 

Q. The men come in to borrow money to make cotton with, and you under- 
stand when they come to pay this money back whether they have come out even 
or not?— A. Oh, yes; our connection with them is very close, so that we are in 
touch with almost all transactions. 

Q. During years when cotton was selling at 5 and 6 cents a pound, what was 
your observation? — A. We (tarried over a large balance on our books, accounts 
not paid. 

Q. Not able to get out even? — A. Many times not able to get out even. 

Q. Were some able to get out? — A. Yes. 

(^. To what do you attribute that? — A. The supply of labor on various planta- 
tions has a great deal to do with the successful operation of the place. It has 
more to do than any otluT thing, perhaps, connected with the growing of the 
cotton . 

Q. Some fanners will have the help of their own families?— A . They work largely 
hired and other labor. 

(). (By Mr. Ratchford.) Economy in living has something to do with it?— 
A. The management, (d‘ <‘our8e. at the head of a plantation has all to do with it. 
A man may have tluj best management, and if he is unfortunate in securing a 
supply of labor he can not farm successfully. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) No man can raise 2..500 bales of cotton?— A. Notunless 
he has very fine ability, and the more capable tlio man is the better you can 
affor(l to have liim, and the nior<^ successful he is the more you (avn pay him. I 
know ])lantation managers who get as high as .$2,000 a year for their services. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis. Tenn.. March 1900 . 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. GAGE, 

Cotton (UniunisHiioi Merchant. Meinithis, Tcnn. 

The Hul>coinmission met in tho parlors of the Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. in., 
Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. William A. Gage was introduced as a witness at 
3.35 p.m., and, being first duly sworn^ testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You mav give your name and address.— A. William A. 
Gage, 300 Front street, Memphis, Tenn. 

U. Your vocation.— A. Cotton commission merchant. 

Q. Yon are iiresident of the cotton exchange in Memjdiis?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your business is that of cotton fac^tor?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In that way you have dealings with planters and farmers in this district?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you give to the commission some information as to the condition of 
these farmers, esjHJcially their present condition, as compared wnth 5 or 10 years 
ago? — A. Owing to the very low price of cotton which has prevailed for the last 
3 years, the farmers have not been in what might be termed a satisfactory condi- 
tion. This year, however, while they did not raise as much as for the past 2 
years, the advance in the price has enabled them to realize more net income from 
the proceeds of the crop. 

., 9* their condition financially is lietter than for the nast 8 or 4 years?— A. At 
this time I think it Is better. There is more money in tlie country and in circu- 
lation. People, as a rule, are not asking so early for advances, and are not asking 
tor such large advances as for several years previous to this. 

W* Your customers are mostly white?— A. Nearly all. 
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Q. Do they nearly all own their land or are a large number renters?— A. Nearly 
all own their land. Wo do not do business with renters to any extent unless the 
landlord waives his rent. In this State rent is a statutory lien on the crop, and 
unless that is waived the landlord can come in and get the proceeds of tlie crop- 
all crops, whether com, cotton, or any other product of the land— and take pri- 
ority over a commission merchant or anyone else the renter may be indebted to. 
Where a man does rent land, and we furnish him. we generally take a mortgage 
on the crop and whatever live stock he has to aid the waiver or the landlord. 

Q. From your business relations with the customers, which ^take it are inti- 
mate, do you find that many of the landowners are mortgaged?— A. The greater 
part are mortgaged, I think; some for a small and some for a larger amount. 

Q. Some to a dangerous extent?— A. Yes, sir; the mortgage loan companies 
very frequently find they have loaned too mucli on a tract of land and have to 
own it. For that reason there are quite a large number of loan and mortgage 
companies with agencies in this State that have acquired tlie ownership of land 
and are renting it out themselves— in some instances renting it as a matter of 
business as landowners. 

Q. Has the value of land increased in the Mempliis district in the last 5 years?— 
A. A great deal; particularly in Arkansas. Mississippi, and in what we call the 
bottom land of the hills— we mean rich land, fallow land, creek bottoms. 

Q. Are thejr planted in cotton or corn?— A. Mostly in cotton, some in com. A 
good farmer is alw’ays supposed to make com enough to take care of all the stock 
and his family. Corn i s used a great deal as a matter of food. All these little coun- 
try towns have places where they grind. Of course, where they are able they buy 
flour to a great extent, and sell their corn; one is about as cheap as the other. 

Q. Your customers who are landlords cultivate their land through a system of 
tenants?— A. Sometime^ through croppers and sometimes through what is called 
day labor. 

Q. Will you desc;ribe in detail these two plans? — A. The share cropper is one 
who makes a bargain with a landlord to make the crop on shares. Generally the 
landlord puts up the land and a mule against the tenant’s labor. He furnishes the 
tenant such supplies as he may want for the family during the year, and charges 
him an agreed price for everything. Generally that price is a little higher than 
the man can get for cash in the market. In other words, the landlord becomes a 
merchant and supplies these tenants in that way. The tenant goes ahead and 
makes the crop, with his wife and children, and in the fall they gather the crop and 
divide the prixieeds, or sometimes the crop itself. 

Q. Aretnese tenants mostly colored? — A. Nearly all, as a rule; in the northern 
part of Arkansas quite a good many are white. 

Q, What is the other plan?— A. The other X)lan is where a man owns his own land 
and raises his own com and his fodder and hay to feed his stock, and employs men 
by the day. Sometimes they give them so much to work the crop and what they 
call “ 1^ it by.” That means that the crop is finished and waiting for the warm 
snn of June, July, and August for the cotton to mature. Then the owner pays a 
rate for picking— generally from 40 to 50 cents a hundred pounds. 

Q. Are these men employed by the month or simply by the day as they actually 
work?— A. Mostly by the day as they work. They have mule drivers— men to 
look after and feed the mules — and have them employed by the month. 

Q. What is the scale of wages generally x>aid for that class of labor?— A. In the 
neighborhood of 60 or 65 to 75 cents a day in some places; in other xdaces ribt over 
60 cents. 

Q. Depending on the locality and the supply of labor?— A. Yes, sir; and ability 
to work. 

Q. No food goes with that?— A. The food is not included in this price, but the 
owner sells it to the laborers— so much meal and so much meat every week. He 
generally keeps a storeroom, and on Saturdays they come and get meat, meal, 
tobacco, molas^Ms, and other things necessary, 

Q. Do they live on the farm?— A. He furnishes a place to eat, a good house gen- 
erally, and an acre of ground for a little garden, or a half acre— generally Ipves 
them whatever they want, and they generally have wood furnish^, but nave to 
go in the wo^ and cat it. 

Q. In addition they are paid these wages?— A. Yes, sir; and as a role 1 am quite 
surprised to see each nice gardens among the working (flags of people, particularly 
the negroes. There is a gcK>d deal of pride among them as to what they have to eat, 
and there are a great many vegetables they can raise that go mighty with bacon 

and m^eat. They generally nave coffee, turnip greens, spinach, oaDbage, and a 
grqat many things. They have snap beans; mere are a lot of things that they 
can cook; they cook grits with the bacon. 
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Q. Is that tenant or laboi-ing class accumulating property? Are they bettering 
thwr condition from year to year?— A. As a rule, I can not say they are. There 
are some very thrifty men. I think on our books we have about 3 negroes who 
own their own land and are generally very well able to take care of themselves. 

Q. They live near Iw?— A. One lives in Bolivar County, Miss., and the other in 
Lauderdale County, Tenn., near by. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is there a willingness on the part of land owners to sell 
land to negroes?— A. I think so. 

Q. No prejudice against that?— A. None whatever. I might say there is no 
class feeling; it is very friendly. If called to town on business the landowner 
feels his family is safe with some reliable negro man in the quarters near the 
house where the proprietor lives. I think the relationship is just as friendly as 
tliat in large manufacturing towns in the North between the rich proprietor and 
tiie working people. I speak now of factories in the New England States. If the 
negro dies on the plantation, he is assured a first-class burial and funeral from 


some source. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) At whose expense, the landlord’s?— A. If he is able 
to pay it, he pays it liimself; if not the landlord attends to it. 

Q. Has the landlord any way to recover the amount expended in his burial from 
his family?— A. Not unless the negro who dies had it to nis credit. 

Q. The family are not taxed thereafter for it?— A. Not at all. 

Q. If the negro who dies had it. could not his family bury him without the 
interference of the landlord?— A. Yes, sir; very fretiuently I have them on my 
books and bury them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you have much migration here from the Northern 
States?— A. Well, tlu^re has been a great deal of immigration into the Delta 
country. 

Q. Do these Northern farmers operate their places as they do the grain farms of 
the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley?— A. I think they do at the start, but 
tliey gradually work into the ways and customs of the men they employ. 

Q. It is quite customary among the farmers in the grain and wheat mowing 
regions for all the family to buckle into the work and hire no help at all. — A. 1 
spok(‘ of the northern part of Arkansas; there is a great deal of white labor there. 
I know some towns — we have quite a large amount of cotton from Coming, on the 
Iron Mountain road between here and St. Louis; notmanynegroesin that vicinity, 
mostly white people. But that is north, as you know; south, the negro labor 
predominates. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have the Northern immigrants been successful as farm- 
ers?— A. I think as a rule. Of course, there are always some men who make a 
failure at anything, but as a rule those who come down here, live economically 
and work hard, make a living. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have they not a double opportunity: they !> ith super- 
intend and do the work?— A. None’of the farmers in the South are blessed with 


too much economy. 

Q. (By Mr.RATCHFORD.) It is not natural for a man who works hard and is 
civreful and economical to make more than a living? — A. He can do that any- 
where unless the wages bo starvation wages, as in some of these mining centers 
where they grind them down to what it takes to live. 

Q. What would you consider 50 cents a daJ^ such as is paid now on the farms 
where men are emploved Ijy the week or month, fair wages? — A. I think 60 cents 
is a little low; I said ^roin 60 to 75 cents. , j . 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) I understand with them it includes house and wood, so in 
making a comparison lietween these conditions of 60 to 75 cents on the farm, with 
house and wood and garden patch thrown in, that has to be considered?— A. Yes. 

Q* (By Mr. Ratchford.) Even though it is considered, do you imagine there 
is more than a living in it?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you imagine there is a living in it such as a white man should have?— 
A. I can not say it is a fine living, but I know many people who do live on it. I 
tell you the facts as they exist, not what I might hope that they should J)©* 

Q. We are asking you your opinion on matters of this kind, which is valuable to 
us as well as the facts in your possession. A man can not send his children to 
school on those wages?— A. Where they have schools. 

Q. Does he not need them in the field? — A. Yes; they stay in the field in the 
summer time. 

Q. And are deprived in consequence of an education? — A. Yes; to a great 
extent. 

Q- (By Senator Kylk.) They go to school in the winter?— A. Yes. 

(3* (By Mr. Smyth.) I think the schools run in the winter months only and in 
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the spring, and the hands work in the field in the summer time.— A. The children 
in cotton-picking time pick cotton, but as a rule they do not work in the field. A 
boy 15 years old is big enough to pick cotton and they generally work there and 
pick cotton in the fall, but the child is not able to make a crop, not able to hoe it, 
not able to plow; he has not strength enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is it customary to work children 9 or 10 years old in 
the field?— A. I have never seen any that I know of. 

Q. What public-; 'i hool facilities have they here in the country? — A. I am not 
so well posted as to the scIkx)! f;iculities they have. In nearly dll the towns they 
have public schools for the colored and white people, but I am not posted on the 
school system and exact conditions in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Q. You do not know how long the school term is?— A. I do not now recollect. 
I think it is possibly alnuit 8 months. 

C^j. You are speaking for tin? State of Tennessee?— A . That is my general opinion. 
I am not able to speak intelligently on the subject because I have not looked into it. 

O. (By Mr. Smyth.) Your business connections are in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee? — A. Alabama and Missouri also. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do many of these negro laborers leave the farm and 
come to the city?— A. Yes, sir; a great many of them do. 

Q. To better their condition?~A. They do not. They come and loaf about if there 
is surplus of labor. You will see thousands on the street idle. 1 do not know 
where they come from. 

Q. I notice many negroes employed on the street. What is the average wage?— 
A. I think about $1.50 is paid by the .street-car companies for their laborers. 

Q. Per day?— A. Yes, sir: and they have had a large amount of work done in 
the pa.st year— building .sewer.s I think they have been paying abfiut $1 .25. There 
is quite a large .source of employment for negroes on the levee loading and unload- 
ing steamers. 

Q. These are i>aid about the .same?— A. They get more: generally paid by the 
hour. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The city's work is $1.2.5?— A. I think $1.25. 

CJ. What are the hours of lalx)r; do you know?— A. I could not tell you. 1 do 
not know whether it is 8 or 10 hours. There has been a great deal of agitation to 
reduce it from 10 to 8. I think in the last few days the ])olice force service has 
been reduced from 10 to 8 hours. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) These men pay house rent. What is the average house 
rent a man would pay?— A. These negroes live in all kinds of tenenient houses. I 
reckon they pay from $5 to .$8 a month rent. I can not say that I am posted on 
that. 

Q. Meat and flour and other things cost them more than in the country?— A. 
No, they cost less if you buy for cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can you say whether the man who is working for 
the .stret^t-car company, say, for $1.50 a day, is better or worse off thaq the man 
who is working on a farm for 50 cents and his furnisluMl hou.se rent and other 
small things?— A. I take it a man could .save more money in Memphis at $1.50. 

Q. You think on the whole he is better off than the man on the farm?— A. I 
would think so. 

Q. His lal)or is not hard and his hours are shorter?— A. The lalior is harder; 
the work in the country is very easy; idowing is very easy. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How al>out the continuity of the employment?— A. i 
think they are about the same. In the country i f they work for others they cut and 
hau wood, get out cros.s-tie.s, work in timl>er, and when there is work in the fields 
there is always some time to do something else. Sometimes they split rails for 
the employer for .so much a thousand, get them out, or do a great diversity of 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Like men in the city, they can not work in rainy 
weather, can they? — A. No, .sir; at least they do not. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is there anything else you would like to add to your 
testimony?- A. I think not. I am sorry I was not aware of the character of your 
interrogatories. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you wish to say anything about the railroa<l facili- 
ties— freight rates? You are a seller of cotton?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are not directly interested in the freight rates for shipping cotton to 
the mills?— A. Yes, sir; I am one of the board of directors of the Memphis 
Freight Burean we have organized here, I have spent a great de^ of time at 
that. I think we have very fair freight rates. We nave a great many competing 
lines. We have a number of lines (competing to the seaboard. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you any competition?— A. Not so much this win- 
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ter becjause of the contract they have gone into among themneves. I think it has 
been very rigidly adhered to among themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) A pooling system?— A. Yes, sir; the different rail- 
roads agree to carry cotton and cotton goods direct to New York, Boston, or any 
][>ort where the vessel is loaded, and they make a rate there and on down the 
coast— Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and all those points. 

(X (By Mr. Smyth.) Do yon know about the difference in rates between points 
in New England and the Southern mills— say the mills in the Carolinas and 
Georgia?— A. The subject came up l)eforo us at the last meeting, asking that 
rates be made to the North Carolina mills. Up to this time they claim the rates 
have been too high to interior points in North Carolina from interior points in 
Arkansas and Mississippi, and wo must try and get rates. That is a matter which 
1 think will adjust itself. 

(^. Do you know what the rate to Norfolk from Memphis on cotton is? — A. I 
could not say. 

Q. Is it true that the rate to Charlotte, N.(^,is greater than to Norfolk? — A. I 
think that has been the (.*ase. That was the matter that came up before us. If 
you are on that subject Mr. Davant, who is our cominis.sioner, can give you all 
that information. 

(J. Can he come before the Commi8si<m?— A. Yes, sir; he would bo very glad, 
is a very intelligent gentleman and is commissioner of the freight bureau. 

Q. Not employed by the railroads but by the commissioners? — A. He was for- 
merly a railroad man. W(i have the organization of a freight bureau, and assess 
ea(.*h other a good round siiiii. While it affects my business less than the grocers 
and dry goods imu’chants, I felt it my duty to subscribe to it. 

Q. Do vou b(dieve it to hi* a fact that the rates to Charleston are higher than 
to Lowell, Mas.s?— A. I do not know it to be a fa(‘t, but I know it was oefore us. 
We had a case the other day where a party wanted to ship cotton from an interior 
point in Mississippi to an interior point in North Carolina, and he claimed the 
rate was greater than when passing right through that point to the seaboard 
point, and Mr. Davant now has the matter on hand. He can give you more reli- 
able information. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis. Tknx., March 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. L. C. BALCH, 

Umijcr and Planter y Little Rock, Ark. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
parlors of the Peabody Hotel at 0.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At that time 
Mr. L. C. Balch was introduced as a witness, and, Ixdng first duly sworn, testified 
us follows: 

(By Senator Kyle.) Give your name, post-office address, and occupation.— 
A. L. C. Balch, Little Rock, Ark,; attorney and farmer. 

Q. How long have you lived in LitWe Rwk?— A. For IS years. I was raised in 
north Mississippi. 

Q. At the present tiim^ you are engaged in what particular occupation?— A. In 
the practice of law and in farming and raising stoi*k principally, horses, cattle, 
hogs 

Q. (Interrupting.) Real estate bu.si ness also?— A. In connection with my busi- 
ness as attorney only. I look after the legal part of it. 

tj. Have you something to do with the sale of lands in this part of the country, 
too?— A. Yes. 

Q. What can you say as to the increase in value of farm lands in the South in 
the last few years?— A. In the last six years there has betm a very material 
advance. In 1893, 1894, and 1895 farm lands went very low in this section of the 
country, and many very large farm.s could not be rented even, but such is not the 
bringing fair prices. 

vj. To what do you attribute the rise in farm lands?— A. I scarcely know, 
except the return to proi^erous — what might be called properly the normal — con- 
country. There is nothing specific I could point to. 

y. You take that inasmuch as the public lands of the United States are rapidly 
f>eing absorbed by the population, the iwople must fall Imck on the lands they 
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the spring, and the hands work in the field in the summer time.— A. The children 
in cotton-picking time pick cotton, but as a rule they do not work in the field. A 
boy 15 years old is big enough to pick cotton and they generally work there and 
pick cotton in the fall, but the child is not able to make a crop, not able to hoe it, 
not able to plow; he has not strength enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is it customary to work children 9 or 10 years old in 
the field?— A. I have never seen any that I know of. 

Q. What public-; 'i hool facilities have they here in the country? — A. I am not 
so well posted as to the scIkx)! f;iculities they have. In nearly dll the towns they 
have public schools for the colored and white people, but I am not posted on the 
school system and exact conditions in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Q. You do not know how long the school term is?— A. I do not now recollect. 
I think it is possibly alnuit 8 months. 

C^j. You are speaking for tin? State of Tennessee?— A . That is my general opinion. 
I am not able to speak intelligently on the subject because I have not looked into it. 

O. (By Mr. Smyth.) Your business connections are in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee? — A. Alabama and Missouri also. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do many of these negro laborers leave the farm and 
come to the city?— A. Yes, sir; a great many of them do. 

Q. To better their condition?~A. They do not. They come and loaf about if there 
is surplus of labor. You will see thousands on the street idle. 1 do not know 
where they come from. 

Q. I notice many negroes employed on the street. What is the average wage?— 
A. I think about $1.50 is paid by the .street-car companies for their laborers. 

Q. Per day?— A. Yes, sir: and they have had a large amount of work done in 
the pa.st year— building .sewer.s I think they have been paying abfiut $1 .25. There 
is quite a large .source of employment for negroes on the levee loading and unload- 
ing steamers. 

Q. These are i>aid about the .same?— A. They get more: generally paid by the 
hour. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The city's work is $1.2.5?— A. I think $1.25. 

CJ. What are the hours of lalx)r; do you know?— A. I could not tell you. 1 do 
not know whether it is 8 or 10 hours. There has been a great deal of agitation to 
reduce it from 10 to 8. I think in the last few days the ])olice force service has 
been reduced from 10 to 8 hours. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) These men pay house rent. What is the average house 
rent a man would pay?— A. These negroes live in all kinds of tenenient houses. I 
reckon they pay from $5 to .$8 a month rent. I can not say that I am posted on 
that. 

Q. Meat and flour and other things cost them more than in the country?— A. 
No, they cost less if you buy for cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can you say whether the man who is working for 
the .stret^t-car company, say, for $1.50 a day, is better or worse off thaq the man 
who is working on a farm for 50 cents and his furnisluMl hou.se rent and other 
small things?— A. I take it a man could .save more money in Memphis at $1.50. 

Q. You think on the whole he is better off than the man on the farm?— A. I 
would think so. 

Q. His lal)or is not hard and his hours are shorter?— A. The lalior is harder; 
the work in the country is very easy; idowing is very easy. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How al>out the continuity of the employment?— A. i 
think they are about the same. In the country i f they work for others they cut and 
hau wood, get out cros.s-tie.s, work in timl>er, and when there is work in the fields 
there is always some time to do something else. Sometimes they split rails for 
the employer for .so much a thousand, get them out, or do a great diversity of 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Like men in the city, they can not work in rainy 
weather, can they? — A. No, .sir; at least they do not. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is there anything else you would like to add to your 
testimony?- A. I think not. I am sorry I was not aware of the character of your 
interrogatories. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you wish to say anything about the railroa<l facili- 
ties— freight rates? You are a seller of cotton?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are not directly interested in the freight rates for shipping cotton to 
the mills?— A. Yes, sir; I am one of the board of directors of the Memphis 
Freight Burean we have organized here, I have spent a great de^ of time at 
that. I think we have very fair freight rates. We nave a great many competing 
lines. We have a number of lines (competing to the seaboard. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you any competition?— A. Not so much this win- 
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investing in establishing mills and giving employment to idle labor between lay- 
ing-by time and cotton picking time, and between cotton picking time and plant- 
ing time again. Now, all these plants give employment to tne surplus labor 
during the winter and summer and spring, and that and other causes put the 
jieople in better condition. As to the cause of the improved condition of the 
planters during the last 4 or 5 years, much of it is attributable to the improved 
method of handling the labor, in this, that the colored people can bo induced to 
buy much less than they formerly did in the way of supplies, which for many 
years in many cases was much more than the value of the crop they produced. 
Now, they can be kept from buying so extravagantly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You say you are engagea in raising stock. Can you 
speak of this industry in your State?— A. Arkansas is— the larger portion of it— 
adapted to the raising of good stock, but our iieople have not taken to it much. 
Fourteen years ago I brought into the State a carload of Holstein cattle and a 
(couple of fine standard-bred stallions, and gave the use of them to the public at a 
nominal fee, but tlio cotton fanners are not fixed to raise stock much; the two 
occupations do not go together very well, and except in the northern part of the 
State there has not been a great deal of attention paid to sto<5k. They raise a 
good many mules and draft horses in the northern (bounties, but there they do not 
raise cotton. 

Q. Does the cotton planter raise liis own mules? — A. No, sir. A planter here 
and there will raise two or three muh?s a year, keeinng the mares for extraordi- 
nary occasions in farm work when Ikj needs a little (?xtra team work. In that 
way they get the mules about clear. 

y. The raising of mules would come in the way of diversified farming? — 
A. Yes, sir. There is a tendency, last year and this, much more to raising mules 
in tin' southern part of the State* than ever befoi’e. 

Q. What is the size of an ordinary plantation?— A. My place is 560 acres, and 
that is about the smallest one that (H)uld be called a plantation in my country. 

Q. Of that, what proportion is in cotton?— A. About 40 or 50 acres. 

Q. The balance is in grass and timber?— A. A little timber, and the balance in 
grass. 

Q. Abundance of pasture?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So mules and horses could 1 h? raised in conjumdion with cotton farming?— 
A. Yes, sir; they can be raised. I have tried to convince our people that tney 
could raise all the mules they would use clear without a dollar of cost by making 
the mares earn their living plowing. The ground is light and they do not plow 
(Ictij) for cotton, and the cultivation of it is very light, and the mare will raise her 
colt and mak(' a fair plow animal. 

Q. Wind can you say as to the condition of the negro, and of him as a 
laborer?— A. It is the best labor that we have, and I hardly see how we could get 
along without him under pn'seiit conditions. Ho is the most reliable, the most 
docile, faithful laborer that we have ever had— less trouble. It is true that he 
don't want to work any more than he has to, and you have to have a few more 
than if you had white men who were trying to get ahead in the world; but with 
all that the negro is the laborer for a cotton fann. 

Q. How would he compare with a good, energetic, strong young man of 25 years, 
North?— A. If a young man is brought here from the North, for the first 6 months 
aft('r he gets here the negro will not compare with him, but after that time the 
ocgMC) lias got a heap the best of it. i have tried them. I have hired several 
Micliigan young men, and brought them on my place. For a few months they 
were throwing things around and swearing they could do twice as much work as 
Joiy iK'gvo, hut after the hot weather came on, about cotton picking time, and the 
ihennometer stood 102 in the shades I have heard them say: “Wo thought we 
could do as much again work as the negro, but we find wo can not do it.” No, 
sir; the negro is the laborer for the South. Ho is adapted to the climate — enjoys 
iH'tter health. 

. What would you say as to negro education?— A. We have the same faoili- 
ti(3H in our States for the colored as for Mie whites. The teachers are paid the 
^ine— a little different from what they are in Mississippi. It is true they nade 
them tliero, but we have a great many colored teachers in our country that^ve 
first-grade certificates, and they are paid according to the certificate they get. 
1 he negroes have the same facilities, the same schoolhouses, the same time and 
conditions as the whites. 

How do the negroes take to education?— A, They are very anxious to send 
tneir children to school , most of them. A few of the old ex-slaves rather disapprove 
ot educating a laboring man, they say. My experience has been that when one of 
the younger class gets so he can read and write and cipher, he wants to go to 
668a 32 
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town. It is rare to find one who can read and write and cipher in the field at 
wort. They go to town and take positions to shine shoes, wait on offices— as 
Wtlers, body servants, and house servants. Many do not get employment, and 
go to the bad. 

Q. Don't yon think the farm is the best place for the negro?— A. I think there is 
the place for him to getnhead. decidedly. 

Q. He has a better future on the farm than elsewhere?— A. Yes, sir; and the same 
is true of a majority of white men, in my judgment, if they are of the right sort. 

Q. That is my view, too. If the negro is ambitious and want»^to get ahead in 
the world, and* is thrifty and economical, of good moral character, honest and 
industrious, he has a chance to accumulate something in the country.— A. Yes; 
and a much better chance than the white man, for the reason that society does 
not call for as much of his time and money in keeping up a position in society as 
it does on the whit(' man. It would not reflect on the negro at all if he did not 
have a rag on his floor or have anytliing but a plain, uhpainted bedstead. He 
would be thought just as much of by his neighbors, and would occupy the same 
position socially that he would if he had them a great deal finer. Really his 
opportunities fin- accumulating money are l)etter than the white man's, because 
his children and his wife work a good deal in the field. 

tj. Have you noticed that they accumulate property of their own?— A. Some 
do, but it is only a .small percentage of them. When you do find inie with a dis- 
position to accpiire a home, he gets ahead pretty fast atid is soon (jiute independent. 
We have got a number of them scattered about on the farms in various places 
that have very handsome properties, own their own homes and stock. 

Q. Own the land and free from debt?— A. Own the land and free from debt, lots 
of them — not a great many, but in every neighborhood there are more or less of 
them that own farms, some (luite big ones. 

Q. Have they bought the.se on‘ the installment plan, so to si)eak?— A. They 
have usually bought them on 3 to 5 years’ time, paying down about one-third or 
one-fifth ca.sh. 

O. (By Mr. Smyth.) Very .seldom part with it after they once get it?— A. Very 
selaom. 

Q. They hesitate a long time before they will mortgage tliat real estate after 
they pay for it?— A. Yes, .sir; after they have got it paid for. Particularly the 
wife is very much aver.se to joining in any conveyance in the way of a mortgage 
or incumbrance. They prize lands very highly when they once own them, and it 
is a mystery to me why so very few of them attempt to accjuire a pennanent 
home. 

(Testimony closed.) 


MFiViPHis, Tenn., March JOOO. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. ALBEBT MASON. 

Farmer, Berkeley, Tenn. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par- 
lors of the Peabo<ly Hotel at 9. 1 5 a. m. , Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Albeft Masim 
was introduced as a witness at 10.46 a. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is your name and address?— A. Albert Mason, 
. Berkeley, Tenn. 

Q. What is your business?— A. Farming. 

Q. How long have you lived in Tennessee? A. Fifty-six years. 

Q. Bom here?— A. No, sir; boni in middle Tennessee. 

Q. Were you a slave in the early days?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bora a slave and brought up on a plantation?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were one of the slaves freed by Lincoln’s proclamation in 1863?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Since that time you have lived in Tennessee?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have yon been farming ever since that time?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Most of this time you have been farming as a tenant?— A. No, sir; alwut 
half the time— a^ut 18 years. I own a farm now, and before that I was renting. 

Q.^Tell us how you rented a farm during the early years.— A.* When I 
rented I rented for cotton rent and paid a bale of cotton weighing 500 pounds for 
10 acres of land. 
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Q. And in addition to the privileges on the farm you got house rent, use of 
land, and wood and water?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Such things as that?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ordinarily, how are you able to prosper under those conditions?— A. I pros- 
pered successfully under those conditions. 

Q. Was your fanu on upland or lowland?— A. Both upland and lowland. 

Q. On the delta river bottom?— A. Yes, sir; river bottom. 

(J. How many acres do vou take to make a bale of cotton?— A. I have some 
land where 3 acres will make a bale and some won’t. Some will take 4, accord- 
ing to land. 

Q. During this year?— A. For the last 5 to 7 years 1 have raised cotton very 
little. 

Q. When you were a tenant— this 18 years- how much would your land pro- 
du(!e in cotton?— A. From 25 to 30 bales, the whole farm. 

Q. How many acres?— A. I tended 100 acres in com and cotton and ijotatoes, 
altogether. 

Q. So you pursued a system of mixed farming?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You generally aimed to raise enough corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes to feed 
your family and stock?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you raise any ('attle and horses? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Hogs also? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So you would be considered a mixed farmer?— A. Yes, sir. 

C^. And you say you prospered and were able to lay by a little sum occasion- 
allv?--A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you buy a farm on your own account?— A. In 1883. 

Q. How many acres in this farm?— A. In the first farm 80 acres. 

Q. Have you more now? — A. Yes, sir; 198 now. 

Q. Where is this farm located?— A. Shelby County, Sixteenth civil district. 

Upland or lowland?— A. Half upland and half river bottom land— Wolf 
River bottom. 

Pretty good buildings?— A. Yes, sir. Buildings for tenants. 

Cj. You have an or(diard?— A. Yes, sir. 

(^. And outbuildings generally? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you pay per acre for this land— the first 80 a(;rcs?— A. Thirty 
dollars ati acre. 

Q. How much for the subsequent purchase?— A. The second, $30. 

8() that land has cost you $35 an at^re on an average? — A. Yes, sir. 

CJ. Have you paid for these farms?— A. Oh, yes, sir. 

Q. Not in debt for the land at all?— A. No, sir. 

Did you buy it on time payments to l)egin with?— A. Yes. sir; on 3 payments. 

Q. And paid for it in cotton?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you since been compelled to mortgage it in any way? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not feel disposed to mortgage it? — A. No, sir. 

O. Is that the disposition of your people generally? — A. It is with some. Gen- 
erally my people go in debt. 

Q. Whcui they once acquire a piece of land they like to keep it clear?— A. Some 
do; it is not a general thing. 

Q. Generally th(^y do not care much?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But ^vith yourself, what induced you to secure a home of your own? 
What wjis your ambition to own that land?— A. I saw I had to live and went to 
work honestly and prepared for living. I thought that would be the best plan— 
to accumulate a home and go to farming and follow up my business succe&ully 
and attend to it. 

CJ. Have you sons and daughters?— A. I had I daughter, but she has been dead 
9 years. 

Q- You have been comiielled to hire help?— A. Yes, sir. 

( 4 . How much cotton per acre on an average will your farm produce?— A. On 
an average, a quarter of a bale to the acre. 

Q. So it is not above the average as to production of cotton?— A. No, sir. 

O. 80 if yon were able to buy and pay for a fann under your conditions; any 
colored man could do so? — A. Yes, sir. 

0. Provided he goes to work?— A. Yes, sir. 

y. Have you raised mules?— A. I bought the mules; raised everything else. 

bj. Have you raised any steers or milk cows?— A. Yes, sir. I have not raised 
nifmy steers; I always sell them off and keep 6 or 7 milk cows continuously. 

mules do you operate?— A. Only 4. I had 6 and lost 3 two years 
ago, and since I have only kept 4 mules of my own, 

VJ. You rent, do you not?— A, Yes, sir, 
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Q. What terms do you give the tenants; the same you got?— A. Yes. 

Q. What are the terms?— A. The money rent averages $2 to $4 an acre. 

Q. Have many of the people of your race been as successful as yourself?— A. 
Not in my neighborhood. 

Q. You say the disposition is not to get down and work with the purpose of 
owni^ a home?— A. That is not the disposition. 

Q. What is the ambition of the negro?— A. It is so bad I would hate to explain 
it, so far as I know. 

Q. We want to know.— A. I could hardly tell, because it takes me all my time 
staying at home and attending to my business. I see a very bad spirit in that 
regard. They get discouraged and say it is too hard, when it just lacks going to 
work and saving what they get. 

Q. No disposition to save money; not economical?— A. Not at all. 

Q. They do not like to work continuously?— A. No; not from Monday to Sat- 
urday, and save half what they make. They want to go to everything that is on. 

Q. What about the education in your community. Have you found the 
educational facilities good enough to satisfy you?— A. No, sir. 

O. Have you colored schools?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long has your school continued during the year?— A. For the last 2 
terms from 2 to 5 months. 

Q. Ordinarily, a colored child can get a pretty good education during his 
youth?— A. Yes. 

O. What education do you consider a colored man, or anyone, should have to 
fit him for the busine.ss of agriculture?— A. I consider ho should be right well 
qualified for that. 

Q. He should have some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, reading and 
writing, and ciphering?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Be able to transact his own business?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That he can get in the common schools very well?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your facilities are fairly good?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are your schools taught by colored teachers?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What disposition do you notice among your people to take advantage of the 
school facilities?— A. I do not see where the> take advantage of them. 

Q. When a negro young man gets a pretty fair education, does he show a dis- 
position to want to go to town to live? — A. That is the place for him. 

Q. You think that is the place he wants to go, you mean?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think there is as good an op|)ortunity for a young colored man in 
the city as in the country?— A. No, sir; I would rather take the country. 

Q. Don’t you think there is a f^eat future for the young colored man who will 
take off his coat and go to work in the country?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don’t you think they may lw‘ as successful as yourself if they will go to 
work?— A. Yes, sir, 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) You have made all you liave by working and saving?— 
A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. Any other colored man could have done the same?— A. Yes, sir; he has the 
same opportunity. 

Q. If he works as hard and saves as much, he has the same opportunities? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) You would advise mixed farming for all people who 
engage in agriculture?— A. When they get to be my age; but when younger and 
stronger, they should not mix the farm unless they have a knowledge of plants. 
Of course ray age has cut my physical strength down. 

Q. You have the experience?— A. Yes, sir. 

( 3 . ^e young man has not that knowledge?— A. He had better stick to cotton 
and com. 

Q. Com is diversified fanning— and mules and horses?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would advise to diversify rather than put all your eggs in one basket?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are able t^> make your living independently of cotton?— A. Yes, sir; I 
have done that always. About half my crop, except the first planted after the 
civil war, I put in corn. My master, who rented to me, always advised me that 
we could buy our bread and meat cheaper than we could raise it. I said, ** May- 
be you can; I can’t.” I farmed and rented of him until I bought the adjoining 
place with my planting one-half cotton and one-half com. Finally he commenced 
drifting down on raising cotton only and buying everything eise^ Ais he kept 
drifting down on that and I was going up, after about 10 years ne came ana 
acknowledged, “ Your plan is the bwt.” 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He adopted your plan?— A. Yes, sir. I find corn is the 
strength of the farm. It strengthens the stock; fattens the pigs; the cow gives 
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more milk; hitch your team in, they can do something. If you have it to buy, it 
makes them weak. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) It rests the wound? — A. Yes, sir; and improves the 
ground. Plant pease and com and all that, and cows and hogs and such as that 
could be raised. 

Q. What is your age?— A. Sixty-eight. 

Q. Have you been in Mississippi?— A. No, sir; only twice in my life. I had 2 
mules run away about 12 years ago, and I was down there then, but never lived 
there. 

Q. You think a similar success could be made by diversified agriculture in 
Mississippi, the same as in Tennessee?— A. Yes, sir. 

Where you can raise cotton as you do wWe you live?— A. Yes, sir. 
(Testimony closed. ) 


Memphls, Tenn., March nm. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. PETER EDMONDSON, 

Farmer^ Jl/mp/iis, Tenn. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission mot at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Peter Edmondson, 
farmer, was introduced as a witness at 11 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows; 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Give your full name to the stenographer, please.— A. 
Peter Edmondson, No. 311 Main street, Memphis. 

O. And your occupation?— A. I am a farmer. 

Q. What is your age?— A. My age is 46 years. 

Q. Were you bom a free man?— A. No, sir. 

(J. Born in slavery, were you?— A. Yes. 

Q. And was freed at the time the negroes were freed during the sixties?— A. Yes. 

Q. Since that time what has been your occupation?— A. Well, part of my time 
I have worked for wages, until I became a married man, and after that I went to 
farming with my father and stayed with him until his death. 

Q. Where did you work for wages? — A. Out in the seventh district. 

Q. By the month, you mean?— A. Yes. 

Q. What did you get i>er month?— A. I got $15 per month. I was the regular 
wagoner on the farai. 

Q. Were you able to save some money during those days?— A. I did not save 
much during those days. 

Q. How old were you when you were married? — A. Twenty-one years of age. 

Q. Did you then rent a farm? — A. No, sir; Iremained with my father. I stayed 
with him until his death, and after his death I took charge. 

Q. During this time you were engaged in cotton raising?- A. Yes. 

Q. So you understooa that business? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. When did you begin renting on your own account?— A. It was in 1884 I 
began renting on my account. 

Q. Where was that?— A. That was over on the Tennessee Midland road, in the 
ninth district. 


Q. Were you able to make good cotton there?- A. Yes. 
Q. How much to the acre?— A. I was upon pretty goes] 


— ^ — upon pretty good land there, and I was 

working for J . C. Rogers, He was a stockman and he would rent it to me, when 
1 would reverse it as the clover died out on it. I made about a bale— nearly a 
hale— to the acre on clover land— thin land. I made 21 bales of cotton on about 
vb acres. 

. II* cotton worth during 1866?— A. It was staple quality, what we 

called Allen cotton; it was worth all the way from 10 to 13 cents, according to 
the grme or staple. The Allen staple was not so large, but was as long. 

n* cotton was long staple?— A. Yes. 

j^i^- ^(J|j(^Senator Kyle.) Were you working on shares?— A. Yes; I was giving 

giving a third and you did all the work?— A. Yes. 
f^^ijjshed your own team?— A. Yes, 

(By Mr. Ratchpoed,) And he furnished nothing but land?— A, Yes. 

(By Senator Kyle.) You furnished rations and wood?— A. Yes. 

Ci ordinarily fumi8hed?—A. Yes. 

fw « ® T out even under these circumstances?— A. Yes: 

that year I got out; then I made on rice $600. 
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(By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon were more than even then?— A. Yes. 

(By Senator Kylr.) Well, did you have a disposition to save timt money 
then?— A. Yes; I saved up until I bought a good wagon and pair of mules, and 
when they put up the Tennessee road over there I had the misfortune to lose both. 
I gave $12.5 for a largo mare mule I got. 

Q. You rented under these conditions for a number of years, did you?— A. Y’es; 
not at that place; he never allowed to but one year, then reversed it. 

(J. You have been renting off and on from that time to this, have you?— A. I 
quit renting. Then X came down here to G. R. Conner, and weiit to working on 
shares with him to get a stake again. 

Q. You are beginning over, so to speak, now?— A. Yes. 

Q. So you think by the same kind of economy practiced in the past that you 
can get ahead?— A. Yes; that is what I am trying to do. I worked 3 years, and 
I made 20 bales of cotton a year. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcuford.) What part of that was your own?— A. Half of that 
was my own. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) So you had 10 bales to sell this last year?— A. Yes. 

Q. That would amount to how much a bale?— A. All the wav from $30 to $38. 
Q. Nearly $400?— A. Yes. 

Q. During this time were you able to raise some garden truck and keep a pig or 
two?— A. Yes, sir. I bought two male pigs for $.5, and I just weighed them, and 
they weigh 213 ixmnds one and 210 the other. 

Q. So you were able to save part of this sum of money each year?— A. Y’es. 

Q. Well, with ordinary good luck, so to speak, in the course of 3 or 4 years you 
win he able to buy a piece of land?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is your ambition?— A. That is my ambition; yes. I have gotagixid 
family, and I work them hard. 

Q. /By Mr. Ratchford.) llow large is your family?— A. I have 8 boys. 

Q. All working?— A. I have 3 of age: the balance of them are working. 

Q. Your wife work in the field?— A. Yes. 

Q. Got any daughters?— A. They are not with me. 

Q. Did you work them in the field when you had them?— A. Yes; I worked 
them in the field to the full extent. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is good education for them?— A. Yes. Yon will 
never find any in the workhoxise or penitentiary when you work them in the field. 
You also sent them to sch(X)l?— A. Yes. 

What about the .school facilities?— A. Well, they are pretty good, you might 
say. I sent them over to Mount Zion, over there; they have a good teacher over 
there. 

O. Average alwut 3 months in the year, do they?— A. Y’es; the time is pretty 
well out now, and they must come in. 

Q. You think the ambition you possess in regard to yoiir.self and family is a 
characteristic of your race? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think they generally work to get ahead?— A. Well, the majority do, 
ana then there is a part that do not, that just want to come out even, and then 
start again, but that is not my ambition. I do not like that. 

Q. Do you think that the opportunities for a colored man are better in the 
country than in the town?— A. I would take my own in the country before I would 
in town; yes. I believe a man can make a better living in the country. If he is 
a man of my standing, wants to farm and wants to work for a living, I believe 
the country is his place. 

Q. Sometimes in town there is a little more cash return?— A. Yes. 

Q. More amusements, etc., for the time being, but in the end they do not save 
as much?— A. No, sir. The dollar comes this week and goes Saturday night. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What part of your success do you owe to your large 
family? How much— in other words, would you h.'^ve been able to accumulate as 
much as yon have accumulated if you had but yourself and wife and a couple of 
children to support?— A. No, sir. 

<^. Has every colored farmer the same number of children— the same opportu- 
nities— that you have?— A. They have the same opportunities that I have— the 
wife and himself, yes, but do not have the children. 

Q. The children are a material help to the family?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, they are worth more than it costs to support them and clothe 
them?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It is a good investment to have a large fan^y?— A. If a 
man has children he has peace at home and peace in the field. 

Q. Peace with mankina?— A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed). 
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Memphis, Tenn., Marches , looo. 

TESTIMOITY OF ME. JEEOME HILL, 

Cotton Dealer, Memphis, Tenn. 

The subcommiBsion of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Jerome Hill, cotton 
dealer, Memphis, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 11.11 a. m., and, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You may state your full name and address.— A. 
Jerome Hill; Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. I am located at No. 334 Front 
street. 

Q. Your business?— A. I am a cotton dealer. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You advance to the planters in the country around?— A, 
No, not now. 

Q. You receive consignments of cotton for sale?— A. No. 

Q. You discontinued that business?— A. Yes. I buy cotton and oj^erate gin- 
neries. 

Q. What is th(3 general opinion of the condition of the farmers here and plant- 
ers?— A. T think it has improved in the last few years somewhat. 

Q. Did it improve during the condition of 5-cent cotton— during that period? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not believe that cotton can be raised at 5 cents? — A. I know it can 
not aTid pay a profit to farmers. 

Q. What do you think it costs to raise cotton in this c*ountry? — A. I think the 
actual cost is about 5 ccuits, and in the hill country about (1, without any com- 
pensation for wear and tear of st(x;k or utensils— I mean farming implements— or 
interest on investment. I think that would be the cost. 

Q. Do they use fertilizers in the hill country? — A. Not in this section. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchb'ORD.) What would bo the cost, including the cost of wear 
find tear of farming utensils?— A. It depends a great deal, I sux)i)ose, on what 
would be the care taken of them and purchasing the same. 

C^. With ordinary care and ordinary use would it increase the cost 1 cent a 
pound or half a cent a pound, do you think? — A. The profit, you mean? 

Q. The cost of producing it.— A. A half cent more. It is well enough to 
explain that. Two years ago it co.st less to make cotton than this year, for all 
the outlay ()n a plantation that you have to make now has enhanced a great deal. 
For instance, I am paying about §4 for barlxid wire that I got for $1.75 two years 
ago. That applies to iron and everything in the industrial line, 

Q. And cotton is higher?— A. Yes; cotton is higher. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Well, on the whole, you think the condition of the plant- 
ers and farmers in this territory is better than it Wiis a few years ago?— A. I think 
it is; I think it is improving some. 

Q. Can you say it is better than at any time since the war?— A. No; a little 
after the war I think it was a little better. Labor was more regular and more to 
be relied on. 

Q. And the price of cotton was higher immediately after the war? — A. Yes; 
for probably 5, 5, or 10 years. 

Q. Is land owned around here in large tracts? — A. Not so much so as it used to 
be. It is being cut up into smaller fanns. 

Q- What i)ercentage, Mr. Hill, of the farmers around here own their own 
l^i^d?— A. I never thought of that very closely. I can not answer that; or I 
should say— if you mean the white fanner or colored 

Q. The white.— A. Oh, I should say 30 per cent of them own their farms, or 90 
per cent. 

A B^ve us an idea of the number of farms under mortage?— 

^ ®®y mortgages have been greatly reduced in the last 13 

months, owing to the advance in cotton. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the colored labor in this section? Is it as 
A fts it has been?— A. I do not believe it is. 

Are they leaving the farms?— A. Yes; too much so. 

. Coming to the towns and cities?— A. The last reports show it. Anticipat- 
I sent over here to the schools a wnile ago to find out from 
^r. Uordon, superintendent of public schools here, how it was in Memphis. I 
®,^y seems to be a disposition to go to the towns amongst 

plaSlan ^ plantations, iknow that to be the case on my 
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Q. What is the custoui of hirini? labor on the farms here? Is it on the share 
system or the tenant system?— A. The plantations are run differently; some 
rent; most of them are run on the tenant system, but some people run them and 
pay cash for the labor. 

Q. Which is the most satisfactory to the landlord? — A. Well, I cannot tell you. 
I think running it, paying cash for labor, the most satisfactory; I have tried tnem 
both. 

Q. Does the land that is rented out to the tenant receive the same attention as 
it would unf'' r the care of the landlord?— A. No, sir. That is the objection to 
the tenant system; that is the most serious objection. 

Q. The tenant generally objects to taking any advice in regard to the cultiva- 
tion of crops?— A. Well, he may take advice very well, but he would not attend to 
the i)rotection of the property as you would if you took care of it yourself. 

Q. Is there a disposition on the part of the colored people to buy farms?— A. I 
do not think the tendency on the part of the colored people to buy farms has very 
much increased. From my experience I can not tell you. 

O. Do they find it difficult to buy land? — A. No; they can buy land. 

Q. And land will be sold as readily as to the whites?— A. Yes. Speaking about 
this going to town, I want to show you this. The scholastic population of Mem- 
phis between the ages of 6 and 21 is 12,352 whites and 13,504 colored. 

Q. More colored children in the schools than whites?— A. The scholastic 
population shows 1,200 more colored children than white children. I do not 
know whether or not there are that many more in the schools. 

Q. That is the school district of Memphis?— A. The. city of Memphis. I got 
this anticipating that question. I wanted to know myself, and I sent over to 
Mr. Ghirdon s office, and there is the X)aper he sent me. 

Q. Those schools are siipiK)rted by the taxes of the people of Memphis? — A. 
Yes. 


Q. What proportion of the taxes are paid by the colored people?— A. Very little; 
I can not tell you. 

Q. Is it 10 per cent?— A. I do not believe it is. Ninety i>er cent of the taxes in 
support of the schools are paid by the white people of Memphis, and the colored 
people are enjoying the privileges of the whites. 

Q. So every opportunity is given by the white people of Memphis to educate 
the colored people at the expense of the white pemne?— A. Yes, and I think at 
the ej^nse of the propriety of the colored people; I really think their coming to 
town is a great injury to them. I think if they will stay out and be farmers— 
they have district schools in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and they could 
attend these schools just as well, but they have a great big hobby to come to town 
to be educated. 

Q. That, they think, brings them to social equality? — A. No; I think they 
become discontented. 

Q. Their object in getting an education, you think, is to bring them on an 
equality with the whites? — ^A. Well, I do not know what the colored mail thinks. 
Probably he may think it will do it. 

Q. You heard the testimony of Mr. Mason?— A. I did not hear the first part, 
what he said about that. I was very much interested in the last part of it. 

Q, You consider him one of the old-school negroes?— A. Yes. 

Q. They also learned the l)est industry during slave days?— A. Yes; it is very 
marked. On my own plantation, 5 miles in the country, there are a few 6f the 
old ones. They are very well satisfied, happy and contented about things, and 
the younger ones are very discontented and want to be roaming. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The old ones have indiistrial habits already formed?— 
A. Yes. The others are inclined to be idle. 

That was his own testimony?— A. They are inedined to stick their hands in 
their pockets after making $2; go to town and spend it. They go out and work 
a few days and then return to the village and lead a happy I go-easy life until 
their money is gone. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The colored man doesn't control the children as well as 
the old slave parents (lid?— A. No; they don’t. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) During the (lays of slavery the children were somewhat 
under the guidance of masters?— A. Yes. 

Q. Asregardsfonning industrious habits?— A. Yes; and moral habits, too. 

Q. And since that time they seem to love to drift?— A. Yes. Some darkies work 
very well indeed, and some of the labor amounts to nothing at all ; they wdn’t work. 

Q. (IJy Mr. Ratchpord.) I did not catch the answer in regard to the methcKl 
of rpnnin^ a plantation at the present time.— A. I have abandoned raising cotton 
very largely. I have what I call wage hands. I raise wheat, grain, cattle^ and 
ho^ with wage hands. 
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Q. And pay tho hands by the week or month?— A. Pay by the month, or by the 
week; I hire by the month. 

Q. What wages do you pay every month? 

The Witness. For the men? 

Q. Yes.— A. Ten dollars. 

Q. And found?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many men do you employ as farmers?— A. Six to ten. 

Q. ^y Mr. Smyth.) You furnish them houses?— A. Yes. 

Q. Wood?— A. Yes, board and everything; have their meals cooked for them. 

Q. Furnish firewood?~A. Yes; I furnish everything— houses, everything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you find that more advantageous than farming 
(m shares?— A. Well, yes. The farm is one of the older ones, which has deteri- 
orated for want of attention, but I am endeavoring to reclaim it. It is 50 miles 
north of here, near Bolivar, Tenn. It was very fertile during the time of our fore- 
fathers and fpiickly responded to the agriculturalists of the early times. It was 
a very prosperous country early in the century. Your Mr. Kyle speaks of this 
country as being broken and thin, but it was a fine country in the early days. 
Some of the tenants on this place have been there over half a century. The place 
was one of the first settled in Hardaman County, and there have been three gene- 
rations of (‘.olored people there. 

Q. How large is that plantation?— A. Three thousand acres. My wife inherited 
it. There is one old darky there now who has been there 68 years; was bom there; 
siie is around the house now feeding the chickens. 

Q. Do you regard the condition of the colored man as improved to-day over 
that of slavery?— A. 1 am going to answer that in two ways. I am glad he is 
free. I do not believe he is improving now. 

Q. Do the white people pay the same attention to the family training of the 
tiolored pocjole as they did in those days?— A. No, sir; that is the trouble about it. 
The colorea people won’t live in the yards with the white people; they want to 
got out by themselves. It is hafd to keep your servants and hei^ on the place. 

Q. ( By Senator Kyle. ) Perhaps he feels absolved from responsibility around?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The claim that is sometimes made as regards their 
moral training during times of slavery is correct, is it, that the owner of the 
slaves, and often his wife and family, looked to them in that respect and exer- 
cised (jonsiderable care and caution that their morals were preserved?— A. I know 
that to have been the case. 

Q. Tliat is true, is it?— A. Yes; I was raised on a plantation. 

Q. Let me ask you another (luestion. Is the cost of colored labor higher to-day 
on the farms than the cost of maintaining the colored labor during slave times? 
Do they live better to-day?— A. The colored man doesn’t live as well. 

Q. The cost, then, is necessarily lower than it was in those days?— A. Yes; take 
it on the average. I have not been there in a good many years. I was very much 
astonished to see how things go down. It was their own liusiness; they had abso- 
lut(? control and let things go to waste. Their rations are so much confined to 
bacon and corn meal. Yon know— when they were in slave times— they had a 
cow and they had milk, and they would get different kinds of vegetables and 
everything to eat, and for a few years after the war they lived very well; but they 
let down in that; they don’t keep up the garden, do not keep up the house, and 
they have no pride. 

Q. To make your answer perfectly clear I will ask the question in another way: 
Did it cost the slave owner more under slavery to suv)i)ort the darky than he pays 
him under wages for his labor?— A. I understand wnat you mean. It cost uiin 
more. 

Q. During slave time?— A. Yes, in my opinion. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 3.% 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. J. A. MANSON, 

Farmer, SauUtbury, Tenn. 

w^ommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
reabody Hotel at 9.16 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. A. Manson, farmer, 
or Haulsbury, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 11.60 a. m., and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is your address, Mr. Manson?--A. Saulsbury, 
Tenn. 

Q. What section of the State is this?— A. It is 57 miles east of this, on the 
Southern road. 

Q. What is your vocation?— A. Farmer. 

Q. Were you born in the IcKiality where you now reside?— A. No, sir. I was 
born in Georgia, about miles from Atlanta. 

Q. You were a farmer there, were you not?— A. Well, I was not old enough to 
farm. I was on the farm there; my father farmed very exten.six^ly. 

Q. So fanning has been your life avocation?— A. Yes. Well, I do not know. 
I have been in politics a good deal, and have been United States marshal. 

Q. You have produced cotton and cereals, I presume, for many years?— A. 
Yes; for several years now. 1 taught scihool a good while, for a while; for sev- 
eral years now I have been producing cotton. 

Q. The section where you now reside is especially well adapted to cotton, is 
it?— A. Well, as well as any section in this country. The lands are not as rich as 
the bottom lands down here. 

Q. You own your own farm?— A. Yes. 

Q. And how large a plantation is it?— A. Well, I own 3; I own about 2,500 
acres in all. 

Q. How much cotton does your land produce, on an average? — A. I think about 
a bale to 3^ acres. 

Q. So you would not call yours one of the best cotton-producing farms?— A. 
No, sir. Well, say 3 acres— I think a bale to 3 acres. The average in our county, 
up there, I ex^iect, is about a bale to 4 acres. 

Q. Do you produce cotton yourself by hired help, or let out land to tenants? — 
A. I produce it in three ways. I generally keep about a half a dozen hands. 
Then I rent two places to negroes; then I have got some working on shares — 
halves we call it. 

S . What is this share plan?— A. I furnish everything— the mules, feed of the 
es. and everything, and get half the profit. 

Q. You furnish mules, too?— A. Yes. 

Q. Furnish everything?— A. Furnish all plow tools, wagons— (worything of tha<- 
sort. 


Q. What wages do you pay the hired help?— A. I pay about $8 a month. 

Q. Men, are they?— A. Yes. 

Q. And these men you employ raise cotton, or what?— A. Well, I employ on a 

S lace of that size, on my upper farm of about 2,000 acres— a good deal of that I 
0 not cultivate. I allow cattle up there w'hich I keep as range cattle. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What do they get besides $8 a month from you? Do you 
feed them?— A. Yes. 


9. Furnish houseroom and wood?— A. Furnish houseroom, firewood, every- 
thing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Cook for them?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you find that you can raise cotton at the present prices by this hired 
help, do you? — A, I do not think I could if I did not need the help for something 
else, you know. These tenants and other croppers do not want to work to keep 
the place up, keep the fences up, and everything of that sort. 

Q. And fertilizing and so on?— A. Yes. Well, we have never used any fertil- 
izer up there. I am going to use tt tons this year, and try it. 

Q. Except barnyard fertilizer?— A. No; I bought 6 tons of commercial fertil- 
izer this year. 

Q. You raise wheat and corn?— A. No, sir. I raise corn, and I planted a con- 
siderable acreage of wheat year before last, but the winter of 1898-99 was terri- 
bly cold and Inlled it. Nearly all had a wheat crop last year, but it did not 
amount to much. 

Q. How about cattle, horses, and mules? Do you raise many of them?— A. I 
have not raised any mules; only I have 1 or 2 young mules there. 

Q. You use these animals, do you not, in raising cotton?— A. Yes. 

Q. You buy them?— A. Yes. I have 2 mule colts there. 

Q. Well, what I want to ^et at is this: Do you think it is more economical to 
buy them than to produce them?— A. No, sir; I do not. I have owned that big 
farm out there but a few years— 4 or 5 years— and I know it is more economical 
to raise them. 


Q. And to make a success of amculture you think diversified farming is the 
best plan?— A. Yes. I have my sheep and cattle— 90 head of cattle— £^d to those 
tenants of mine I furnish milch cows and charge nothing for it. 

Q. KJattle are profitable, are they not?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Sheep also?— A. Yes; sheep also. 

Q. And you could raise the mules you need for cotton faming?— A. And ought 
to do it. 

Q. And raise all your own meat on the farm, I presume?— A. Yes. I don’t 
reckon my meat cost me 2 cents last year. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Two cents a pound?— A. Yes. Then I have a range out 
there. I turned about 25 hogs out last fall when the acorns be^an to fall and I 
did not see them from the 1st of October until about the middle of January; 
they were 3 or 4 miles up on the hills. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) All fat when you saw them?— A. Yes. 

C^. Well, would you call your faming generally successful?— A. Yes. I have 
not really made any money on the farm since I bought it. It had gone down 
considerably, being rented year after year. For 4 or 5 years I improved the 
house and everything on it, and I do not reckon I have gotten any more money 
than I have paid out on it so far. 

Q. But you have made money, barring imiirovements? — A. Oh, yes; I think so; 
some. 

Q. And the money taken in on the farm you invested in imx>rovements?— A. I 
have made some this year. I have not sold the cotton yet; I am waiting for 10 


(ients. 

Q. (By Mr. Smy’TH.) The place would sell for more than you paid for it on 
account of the improvements?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you find agricultural lands advancing somewhat in 
price?— A. Well, not much. They would if the i^rivAt of cotton kept up this way 
a year or two; but when cotton is down to 5 cents— a great many farmers did not 
get as much as 5 cents a pound for any cotton sold year beforcj last. 

Q. You can not raise cotton at 5 cents? — ^A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you think is the minimum cost of production?— A. If a man hires 
hands and pays $8 a month he can not raise it for less than 7 cents on lands that 
l)roduce what ours do — about 3 acres to the bale. 

Q. So, during these years when c(>tton was 4 and 5 cents, and 5 and 6 cents, the 
farnuii’ was not really getting out even in cotton? — A. No, sir; and the tenants 
had to live very hard. Wages had to be held back, and they could not let them 
go. A family might be more than $(10 in debt and probably would not pay out. 
Now, a man can not raise cotton at 5 cents in our section. He may do it down 
in the Mississippi bottom where there is a larger numl)er of bales to the acre, . 
but I doubt that. 

Q. How about the school facilities in your region for both white and colored? — 
A. Well, just the same, sir; but the negixi does not take much interest in school. 
As a general thing, we have about 4 months a year, 2 months in winter and 2 in 
sunmier. 

Q. Colored teac.hers?— A. Yes. They do not want anybody else, and we let 
them have their own way about it. 

Q. The white peojde pay tiie tax?— A. Yes. 

(J. You think there is a disposition among the colored i)eople to acciunulate 
property— mules, horses, wagons, and land? — A. Not much. There are a few up 
there, good old negroes, as we call them, that have fanns; negroes about grown 
before the war. 


Q. Naturallj^ industrious?— A. Yes; but the negroes get worse all the time, and 
the whole business is more and more immoral every year. It is my opinion there 
is not one negro girl in our county f8 years old that is virtuous, ana the negro 
num just the same. The married ones are just the same as the others, and the 
preachers are just as bad as the others. I stayed out on my farm all last year, 
and my family lived in town, and I talked with the older ones about it, tried to 
get them to do better. The majority of the church people are on the other side, 
i)ut I am very sorry to see it; it' is just that way. 

.Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) That is a startling statement, is it not, regarding the 
virtue of the colored people?— A. It is, yes. 

Q. Do you think farm life is conducive to these results?— A. Well, I do not 
th;nk that. 

Q. Are they more moral in the city?— A. I do not know much about them in 
tile cities, but it just seems to be in them — ^the married men and jireachers. There 
there within a mile of me, and he had a sister come there and live 
with him. Well, she had a baby; then tto had him up in church and he was 
tunied out, but is back again. 

pr^‘ those people who practice this immorality educated to any extent? 
they a common-school education?— A. This man can read and write. 

SJ. I speak of them generally?— A. Well, a good many of them— no. sir, A boy 
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gets to be 14 or 15 years old, and he don’t want to go to school, and the parents 
don’t make them. They would rather run away and do nothing in the summer. 

Q. Do you think that better school facilities and consequently, a better educa' 
tion would tend to improve the morals of those people?— A. I am afraid not, sir; 
I am afraid not. For 30 years we have given them just the same advantages in 
the public schools as the, wliites have had, given a pro rata of all the taxes paid. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You think if a man is bad. the more education he has 
the worse he is off?— A. That is it, and when you get one that can read and write 
and cipher a little he don’t want to work on a farm any more. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Well, 1 can understand how a limited education 
will not improve morals, so long as the surroundings remain what they are, but 
with that higher education, womd the tendency not be toward a higher standard, 
and consequently more decency, better morals?— A. Well, I hope so, sir; but I 
have almost lost confidence in regard to their morals. There is a preacher out 
here in this country who said this: I know you girls are nearly all going wrong, 
but I want you to confine yourself to the members of this church.*’ A great many 
of them have syphilis. There is a negro on my place of about 21 years now. I 
had a man on my place last year that I thought was an excellent man. I was a 
little surprised at him. Alon^ before Christmas he was picking cotton and he 
said it was no harm for a married man to monkey \ritli other women if no harm 
came of it. I found out he had been at it. I thought if there wtts a straight 
negro in the whole country that was one. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do many negroes that have a little education commit 
forgery? Do you have trouble of that kind?— A. When I was United States 
marshal we had a good deal of it in the pension liusiness. 

Q. A little knowledge enabled them to commit forgery? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there many in the State penitentiary for forgery?— A. Yes, sir. I do 
not know about that. I notice that 75 or 80 per cent of the nogi'oes in the Georgia 
penitentiary can read and write, and that is a very large proportion— much larger 

We 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What percentage of the colored people in the peni- 
tentiary compared to the total number of convicts?— A. I suppose 75 per cent or 
maybe 80 per cent. 

Q. What is the percentage in the State of the white to the colored?— A. Maybe 
33^ jier cent colored in the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Two-thirds white?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Two to one?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In the penitentiary they are 3 to 1 colored?— A. Yes, sir. 
If we were to take up every negro guilty of }>igamy there would be 100 in our 
county. They get tired of one woman and go and marry another, and yon can 
not prove anything. 

Q. So it is quietly overlooked?- A. Yes, sir. I am very sorry to see it. Several 
years ago an old before-the-war negro talked to me. He had several grown 
daughters, and he talked to me about it, and he said, “ They are all gone wrong,” 
and tears ran down his face; he said it was not that way before the war. Soon 
after the old negro went crazy and died, and I think that is what killed him, the 
way his family went wrong. Their morals are 10 times worse than l)efore the 
war. Negro women themselves- if a negro had a bastard child they had nothing 
to do with him before the war; now it makes no difference. A negro man would 
just as soon marry a woman with 3 or 4 bastard children as anybody else. It 
makes no difference now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Does this condition prevail generally throughout the 
South?— A. I am afraid it does. 

Q. In Georgia?— A. I have not lived in Georma since the war. 

(J. You have had quite a wide experience, being United States marshal and 
traveling over the country, so you are generally conversant with the situation?— 
A. Yes, sir; and I have had some negroes to bring down from Jackson to work 
their terms in Georgia, that had syphilis so bad you could not stay in the same 
house with them. 

<^. Jackson, Tenn.?— A. Jackson, Tenn. There are 3 Federal courts in this 
division, 1 at Jackson and 1 here. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is it your opinion that the present state of the colored 
man in the South— his presence here— operates against the investment of Northern 
capital in your country and the immi^ation of Northern people?— A. I think 
D6es it operate to a large extent in your opinion?— A. I think it does. The 
Northern man comes down and settles among us, and he has not as much use for 
the negroes as we ^ve; is not as patient with them. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He does not understand their characteristics?— -A. He 
thinks every man ought to obey the law. I think we made a mistake in this 
counti’y soon after the war in overlooking these things. W e ought to have brought 
them right down to the law, but it was not done. The negro steals a hog and he 
gets off a heap lighter than the white man. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you agree with the previous vdtness that negro 
lalwr was more costly to the planters of the South before emancipation than it is 
at the present time?— A. Not altogether, when you take into consideration the 
much better control we had them under before the war. I do not think it was 
more costly; you could control them. 

Q. You think that was worth something?— A. A great deal. 

Q. Speaking of labor alone, was their labor cheaper or dearer in those days than 
it is to-day?— A. I think it was dearer in those days. The negroes were taken a 
great deal better care of. If a negro got sick, dangerously sick, they took him 
right in the house and looked after him. Then, on my father’s farm every CTown 
negro man with a family had a cotton patch of his own to buy his Sunday dothes 
with and little extra things. They had plenty to eat and wear and they dressed 
better than they do now on Sunday. Of course some have prospered and edu- 
cated themselves, but taking the whole race, I am satisfied they were better off 
before the war. 

Q. Do you believe that it is a mistake for the negro to branch out in the pro- 
fes.sions rather than confine himself to agriculture?— A. No, sir; not if he is ca- 
pable. 

Q. Yon think these avenues ought to l3e opened to him and that he should avail 
himself of them?— A. Yes, sir; and we have some pretty good negro lawyers here. 

Q. It is claimed by some that the farm is the natural vocation of the negro.— A. 
It is for nineteen out of twenty of them. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Have you facilities for the higher education of the 
negro in Tennessee?— A. Yes, sir; the Fisk University at Nashville. 

Q. Supported by the State in whole or in part?— A. In part only. 

Q. Have you observed these graduates as they have gone back into private life, 
as to their habits, their success?— A. I have never seen a ^eat many of them. I 
was in the legislature several times with negroes who benaved themselves well. 

Q. You think these educated nejpoeswho come from the higher schools are 
elevated in their morals as well as in their educational (lualitications?— A. I am 
not certain about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you find that education among the negroes on the 
f arm tends to elevate them in a moral souse?— A. No; and it never will until the 
preacliers do better; they an' as bad as any. You can not exi)ect children to be 
nior(' moral than tlieir parents. The mothers in any nation shape the morals of 
ilic children. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March xiS, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. T. F. HUTCHINSON, 

Keprcttcntntwe of American Cotton (Jomjxiny. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m,. Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. T. F. Hutchin^n was 
introduced as a witness at 11.57 a. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Will you please state your name and post-office 
address?— A. T. F. Hutchinson, 61 Porter Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Q. What is your vocation?— A. I represent the American Cotton Company, 
round lap bale system. 

Q- (By Mr. Smyth.) What advantage do you claim for the round bale?— A, 
t rom what standpoint? The farmers’ standpoint? 

vi- Yes, sir.— A. He gets more money from it; for a given grade of cotton in the 
round bale he gets more money than for the same grade in the square bale. 

Q. Is that the fact in Memphis?— A. That is the fact in Memphis territory. 

Are any round bales received here at Memphis?— A. Yes, sir; some were 
received here during past seasons, shipped in here to factors by parties who were 
mortgaged to the factors; but nearly all the round lap bales are sold direct, and 
do not have to go to Memphis. 
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Q. Was that which was sold here sold at a higher price than the square hale?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any objection on the part of foreign spinners to the,, round bale?— 
A. None that I know of. 

Q. Is it a fact that any of the brokers here or elsewhere have instructions to 
avoid the round bale and not ship it?— A. Not that I know of. I have had appli- 
cations from a good many brokers hereto buy round lap bales. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in sampling or boring into the round bale?— A. No 
difficulty in sampling, taking out a sample as in other bales. 

Q. Tliat is only from the outer bale. Is there any way of sampling into the 
core?— A. No. 


Q. So bales that are false packed could not lie detected before shipment?— A. It 
is not necessary to bore them. The American Cotton Company guarantee the 
bale to the spinner. 

Q. How can they do that if they sell their presses?— A. They have not sold any 
presses. 

Q. They simply lease these presses to ginners?— A. Yes. 

Q. On a royalty of how much?— A. Twenty cents a hundred. 

Q. Equivalent to §1 a bale?— A. Yes; if the bale weighs 500 pounds. 

Q. The planter has to pay $1 extra to have his bale put up under the round bale 
system?— A. Yes; and that is paid back in the premium over the old system. 

Q. What is the premium?— A. Forty-five points. 

Q. Is that universally allowed?— A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Do you believe any round bale cotton has been sold at the same price as 
square bale cotton?— A. I have heard of none. 

Q. How many bales in the Memphis district were put up in the round lap bale 
last year?— A. I could not quote the figures definitely, but about 75,000. 

Q. Why will not your company sell tneir presses to the farmer?— A. The farmer 
would not buy them. 

Q. Well, to the ginner?— A. He would not buy them. 

Q. Why not?— A. Because they are afraid of the compress interest. 

Q. Have they been offered to them?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They refuse to buy them?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would bo the selling price?— A. I am not able to answer that question. 
I have nothing to do with the manufacturing department and do not know the 


cost of the press. 

Q. You do not know the price at which it was offered to the people?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Perhaps the pri(^e was prohibitory?— A. You may take any les-see that we 
have had for the past 2 or 2 years, and make him a pro^)sition to sell the press at 
$500 and take away the protection of the American Cotton Company, and he 
would tell you that he did not want it at any price. 

Q. What is the protection?— A. An agreement guaranteeing this premium. 

Q. On every bale sold?— A. Yes; andtheAmerican Cotton Company stands ready 
to buy it any day, if offered, with that premium added. This c.otton agreement, 
however, does not bind the ginner or farmer to sell a single bale to the American 
Cotton Company. He may sell where he pleases. It is simply a guaranteed 
market for his round bale with the premium. 

Q. If he will pay the dollar extra?— A. Yes, wo guarantee the $2.25. 

Q. Does not the farmer, under the round bale system, use much less bagging 
and ties than on the 8<iuare bales?— A. He uses no ties at all. 

Q. And he uses very light bagging, much lighter?— A. Lighter, yes. 

Q. Does not the farmer now on the square bale make a handsome profit on the 
bagging and ties on the bale?— A. 1 do not know. He makes something on the 
bag^ng and ties. The price of bagging and ties has gone up with the price of 


cotton. 


Q. Does he not make at least 100 per cent profit cn the cost of the bagging and 
ties under the square bale system?— A. I do not think he does. 

Q. I think you will find that he makes 100 per cent profit on the bagging and 
ties on the square bale; he makes almost the premium you offer on the round 
bale. He loses that on the rouna bale system.— A. It is very strange then that 
the farmer should patronize the round system at all, is it not? 

Q. Yes, I think it is.— A. As a matter of fact, we do not require the ginner to 
di8i)enHe with his square bale press. It is left in places, and the round bwe press 
is put in the same building, and he gives the farmer his choic-e as to the round 
Me or the square bale. The farmer hauls in 1 ,500 pounds of seed cotton; He gins 
it, has it put up in the square bale, pays the ginning charges, sens the cotton. 
H<»does the same thing with the round lap bale, pays the ginning charge and the 
20 cents per 100 pounds royalty. He counts the money derived from the two 
systems and finds he has more money for the cotton put up in the round lap bale. 
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The compress people always figure on the bagging and ties, figuring against the 
round bale. That is the test that yon can not figure against. The farmer does 
his own figuring on that. That is the actual test of the two systems. 

Q. Does the round bale enjoy the compress rates of freight?— A. I think it does. 
I think, however, it should enjoy the commodity rates. 

Q. Have ycni experimented and proven to your satisfaction that more pounds 
in the round bale condition can be loaded into a car than of the compressed cot- 
ton?— A. Yes, sir; beyond any doubt. 

Q. You think that fact is established?— A. No question about it. If you take 
Oakland. Miss., 40 or 50 miles below here, we had a press put in there last year 
and operated. Yon can take 50,000 iiounds of cotton in the round lap bales and 
put it in 1 box car and the mill men in the East break the seal. It does not have 
to go to Mempliis to b(i (iompressed and .sampled, weighed in there, reweighed, 
and ro.sami)h‘d. Take the same number of pounds in .square bales: That would 
i)e too bales weighing 500 ea(!h. It takes 4 box cars of the same size and capacity 
to bring that 100 bah‘s to Memphis to the compress. After it is landed here it is 
unloaded, trucked into the compress shed, insured, compressed, loaded back into 
tlu^ car, and it then takes 2 cars to carry that 100 bales or 50,000 pounds to the 
Eastfun mills. You have to use 6 cai‘s in handling that 50,000 pounds of cotton, 
while in our system w(i use 1 car right from tln^ farm to the mill. 

Q. You say the American (lotton Conqiany guarantee's the grade of cotton put 
lip und(‘r your system. They guaranti'o the honesty of the ginner?— A. We have 
a c(nitract whereby the ginner guarantees th(i American Cotton Company against 
false ])H eking. 

Q. If one-half, two*thirds, or three-fourths of the crop was put up by the 
American Cotton (>)mpany'8 system would it not become a trust and monopoly?— 
A. I do not see why it should. 

Q. If that became a univer.sal way of handling cotton no one could put up cot- 
ton in the round-bale system except by i>aying tribute to the American Cotton 
Compnny?— A. Thai is right. 

It would, therefore, become a trust if they controlled the manner of han- 
dling cott<m. They will not sc'll pre.sses?— A. They will sell the presses. 

Q. Assuming that oin^half or three-fourths of the cottcni is put up that way, 
and sui>pos<i the si)inners want it that way, the planter is under tribute to the 
Anandean C^dton Company for $1 a hale?— A. Yes, .sir: 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

Q. Would they not hecoino a gigantic monopoly? — A. No. .sir; it can never get 
anything beyond 20 cents ])er 100. They can n()t control the cotton crop. 

Q. ( )nce they establish th(^ fact, that that is the way to put up cotton ana convince 
tlie buyers that tlu^y want the cotton put up that way they can change the terms 
of the lease and make a higher price?— A. No, sir; the contracts are for the life of 
the patent. They could reduce it, but could never make it any Ixigber. The only 
way it could he a trust would be for the cotton company to make a contract 
whereby tlie fanner would bo forced to sell them all the cotton. There is noth- 
ing in the contract that nsinires the farmer or ginner to sell a single pound of 
cotton t<> the American. Cotton Company. 

Q. What is the capital of the American Cotton Company?— A. .^7,000,000. 

CJ. Who is pr(‘sideiit?— A. John E. Searles. 

(J. Ho was formerly treasurer of the American sugar trust?— A. He was treas- 
urer of the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Connected with Mr. Havemeyer in the sugar hn.siness?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As treasurer of that concern?— A. Yes, sir. 

That is commonly known as the sugar trust, is it not?— A. I think so: yes, 
sir. 


Q. I et us assume that the American Cotton Company’s bale vdW average 500 
pounds; assnnu} the croi> is 12,000,000 bales, and assume that the American Cot- 
ton Company controlled the haling of 9,000,000 bales. That makes an income to 
the American Cotton Company of $9,000,00(i?— A. Yes, sir. If they have increased 
the value of that 9.000,000 hales $1.50 or $2 a bale by this new process, they are 
entitled to it, are they not? 

Q- You think they are dividing writli the fanner?— A. Yes, sir. The farmer is 
the only man wo figure witli at all. 

Q. If they make $9,000,000 under their capitalization, I suppose they could 
declare a dividend of 150 per cent?— A. Yes, sir. The round bale is the only^com- 
peritor that the square bale has. Wo have never located a round-bale press at any 
point where it did not raise the price of square-bale cotton from one-fourth to one* 
half cent per pound. That fact can he proven beyond question by the farmer and 


Q* How was that brought about?— A. The city cotton buyer has an arran^ 
ment with some local merchant generally, or in large towns they have special 
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buyers to buy cotton and ship into Memphis. They are given limits every day— 
what price to pay during the day. They pay these buyers, I think, .50 cents a 
bale commission— perhaps 25 cents. Some are paid a salary. When the round 
bale starts up and puts a premium on, it raises the price of cotton. The Memphis 
cotton buyer telephones his agent raising the limit a quarter of a cent per pound, 
and in many cases one-h§lf cent per pound. They have to do that to get any square- 
bale cotton at that jioint. 

Q. Does that lead to any increase in the price of round bale? Do they still keep 
the price 45 points above the price of the square-bale cotton?— A,, Not always. 

Q. I understand they guarantee 45 xioints above the price of square-bale cot- 
ton?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have supposed a case where he telephones down and advances the price 
a qiiarter of a cent?— A. We have to increase to stay in the market. 

Q. You are satisfied with 20 points advance?— A. If he raises his limit we have 
to raise ours. 

Q. Proportionately, a quarter or one-eighth, possibly?— A. We could not do any 
business with one-eighth above. 

Q. You do not always keep 45 points above?— A. Not always. Where there is 
a stiff fight made to shut the round bale out, and they get the price too high we 
let them liave it until they get tired of it. 

Q. Then you do not always carry out your contract or agreement of 45 points 
alx)ve?— A. Yes; because the prices are based on (piotations of the regular cotton 
market. Memphis territory prices are ba.sed on Memphis quotations. Because a 
man comes up and raises the price one-fourth of a cent at Oakland, that particu- 
lar case does not change the market quotation in Menq^his. 

Q. It affects the individual seller of cotton at that point. Ho has paid the Ameri- 
can Cotton Company $1 a bale. He has put up his cotton in the round bale under 

a guarantee that he is to get 45 points above the A. (Interrupting.) Memphis 

quotations. 

Q. Then you do not carry out the contract? — A. Yes. .sir; because the contract 
is baaed on market quotations and not on speculative prices. 

Q. The man that is putting up his cotton in round bales does not receive $2.25 
above the square-bale cotton, because he may not get more than 20 ])oints above— 
hardly get his money back?— A. Whenever he does not get his dollar back he does 
not patronize the round bale further. 

Q, Of course, if he does not get more than his dollar back there is no induce- 
ment for him to use the rouna-bale system?— A. I have one cotton buyer here 
that used our presses last season. This man buys for Ejisteru mills; he is an 
exporter, and 1 suppose he ought to know his business. He handles cotton both 
Jpv our spinners and for foreign spinners. He also owns plantations and country 
He was so well pleased with the round-bale business last year that he is 
gbing to juit in 20 gin plants this year as an investment, with round bales. 

We had testimony yesterday from a cotton broker who buys 150,000 bales of 
cotton. He has instructions from customers, both East and foreign, to avoid the 
round bale.-— A. Well, that man is interested in a compress, and that same man is 
now trying to make anrangements with me to handle the round-bale cotton in 
this town. 

Q, He gave testimony that he had instructions from the spinners on the other 
side? 

The Witness. Did you ever try the round bale? 

Mr. Smyth. No. 

The WITNE.SS. You are behind the times. 

Mr. Smyth. I am not willing to take a man's guarantee 500 miles away. 

The Witness. The only trouble we have had with round bales this year is that 
we can not get enough of them to fill our orders. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tknn., March 19U0, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN W. E^iDRIDOE, 

lliWujuse, Minn. 

The, subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m. , Senator Kyle presidinfj . Mr. John W. Eldridge, Hill- 
honse. Miss., was introduced as a witness, and, l)eing duly sworn, testifiea as fol- 
lows: 
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Q. ( By Senator Kylk. ) State your full name and address.— A. J olm W. Eldridge, 
flillhouse,Mi8s. 

Q. And your blisiness?— A. I am retired from the sphere of active life. I am 
75 years old. I have been a great deal in public life— foreign countries, as consul, 
traveling a great deal— and have spent a great deal in seeing progress 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are you a native of Tennessee?— A. Born here 75 years 
ago. 

Q. Born in Memphis?— A. Middle Tennessee. I have a brother here. Judge 
Eldridge. 

I see your coinmission wish to know something about the negro— his ccuidition 
in the days of slavery and his condition since that time, both educational and 
moral. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Those are very important facts, and what can you sug- 
gest for improvoinents?— A. 1 be^n with the fact, gentlemen, that 1 have been 
{i.ssociated with tlie negro all my life. Before the war I was a con.siderable owner 
of slaves myself. I know his character, his characteristics, his nature, I think, 
mid his possibilities. At the present time 1 think there has been a very great 
atlvance— in the last 5 years. In truth, the more you get the negro out of poli- 
tics— you understand, the more wo can get him away from public assemblages 
and distract his mind friiiii tliat— the faster he improves; ho gets better; ho gets 
more in harmony with his .surroundings, and I think in the last 5 or 10 years I have 
.seen a gradual advance. I have been a great deal on the plantation down there 
ill Mississipni. My son has a thousand employed, I suppose, and I mix with them 
a great deal, and I think the negro is improving. I sit out there every Sunday 
morning right in front of the hig Baptist Church which my son gave them— 
th(‘y have got a lodge in the upper story— and see men and children and women 
in that church all drosscul as clean as white children here in town. It i.s won- 
d(‘.rful the interest the mothers .seem to take in their children in the way of 
dressing them. They are going dre.S8ed a great deal better than formerly. We 
sell goods down there at the plantation. My son has 2 stores with a largo (pian- 
tity of goods, and we buy as nice goods there and sell as nice goods to the negi-o; 
and the quality of goods many of the negro men and women buy when they come 
in there is very good. They buy the very best class of underclothes, $3 to $5 a 
suit, real lamb's wool. They buy the be.st hosiery, many of them— not all of 
Uieni. Of course, in society of all kinds there are leading men and men who will 
Itjfid the way. There are many leading men amongst the negroes who have much 
iiitiiuuice. "Now, there is anotfier class of negroes, generally coming from Carolina, 
iuid hack in that section , and I do not find they are as far advanced as our Mississippi 
negroes. Wlien they have been w'ith us several years, they have been improv^. 
Many of them stay with us 5 or 10 years. My son lias some who have been with 
him, I snppo.se, lOOr 15 years who came originally from these States, and I find 
they have imiiroved in the course of 10 or 15 years. Some of them have lived 
on a very small amount of money. 

Q. (By Mr. SMYTH.) The conditions you are referring to when you say “ down 
there,'’ you mean in the delta'?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are the wages better there — the income of the (Milored man larger in the 
delta than in the hill country?— A. Yes. 

Q. Gets more money’?— A. Yes. 

Q. How are the school facilities? — A. They have more in the bottom than in 
the hill country. 

Q. Do you think the condition of tfie negro in the delta district is better than 
in the hill country?— A. I think it is far better in the hill country. They have 
an easy time of it on these old hills and they work just to suit themselves, and 
they don’t care if they only make 1 or 2 bales of cotton. I am acq^uainted with 
the conditions in the delta; that is, as far as my infonnation goes; 1 am familiar 
with the wages in the delta. 

Q. Now this i!ondition you speak of, as existing on your son's plantation, is that 

f eneral among other plantations in the delta?— A. It is universal, pretty much. 

he planters have all become very much alike. Now, some gentleman before 
you yesterday, I believe Mr. Norfleet, stated that the negroes have gotten so they 
demanded of the landlord that they must rent the land. My son never was taken 
by that new process until this year. He made a gi-eat deal more money by work- 
Plantation on shares, because if a man made any he got half, and he did 
all the work; he furnished the mule and furnished the tools etc., and land, and 
he got half, but as it is now he rents the land say for $5 or $6 an acre, and that is 
the end of it. 

, , ^^jals; that is another very important thing as to what the negro race is doing; 
that does not read as well as Plication; of courro there is a diversity in that as 

ASa 33 
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in everything else. Some are strict in morals. I find this, however, though I am 
a little ashamed to confess it, that they are getting further away from the white 
men. 

Q. Is the white men getting away from them in that respectP—A. Yes; don’t 
work them anything like they used to. 

Q. Wo had testimony just now that the white man ceased this on account of 
syphilis, etc.?— A. Not only that, hut because the negro will not let them have it. 
The negro buck will go down and will stay right around them. It is not a matter 
of fear of disease as much as that fact; you can not get one of them to go into a 
store. If a girl goes into a store 4 or 5 negroes will come in and stand around; 
but the races are further apart in that line. There is one form of evil, that is, 
they take up with each other. I say the negro fellow will come down there on 

the plantation and he will say, “ Mr. , if I had a wife I would go to work.” 

Well, there is a woman up there that just came down from North Carolina; just 
go and take one of them if you want to.” He goes over there and he agrees to it; 
never saw her before in his life; they just go together and they will stay together 
and never get a marriag(3 license. But the African preachers are trying to control 
that; they are turning them out of the church. 

Q. Are the preachers moral down in your neighborho<xl?— A. They say they are 
not: I do not know. They say they have more contributions almost than any 
one profession: they have access to all negro families. 

Q. Iti the absence of the men?— A. They have wonderful influence with the 
women. The negro is influenced largely by his pastor; by the preacher. 

Q. By the negro preacher?— A. Yes. 

Q. Ho nsits the family in the absence of the men?— A. Yes; or he goes around 
among the members while the employees are at work. I saw 3 or 4 down 
there who came during the conference that extended all over the South— the 
preachers through my district there— and they are very well-behaved men. I 
always 8i)eak uith them, shake hands with them sometimes, when they show a 
disposition to know me, talk with them, and try to make them feel as though they 
were at home. I want to influence them as well as I can. 

O. Are there many illegitimate births in your s(‘ction down there?— A. You 
call them illegitimate where they are not married, but many of the women are 
not married who have lived with the same man for years. 

Q. Do they change women often?— A. No, sir; only a certain class of reckless 
negroes and women of the .same character. They will just take a new one every 
6 montlis and part if they get mad at them, and they will get a new husband or 
wife in a week. 

Q. The law is not invoked to prevent that?— A. No, sir; it don’t amount to 
much. We have nothing to do with their wives or anything of that kind. Now, 
there has not been on my .son’s plantation— he ha.s from 4,000 to 8,000 acres in 
cultivation— and there has not been any such thing as difficulty between the 
white men managers and negro laborers of any kipd. 

Q. And you do not interfere with their wives?— A. No; we do not interfere 
with them, and if a woman comes into a store, and there is a white man standing 
around, there will Ixj a half a dozen colored men in front of the store waiting for 
her. I think their morals are in better condition, their education is improving, 
and they are going to Ixj more respectful in their manner. Many of them can read 
and write very well. I am postmaster there at Hillhouse and have a great deal 
to do with their letters , and I find nearly all of them improving. The ne^o h pecu- 
liarly created; as distinct from the white man as a mule is from a horse. He will 
carry his characteristics with him to the grave and to the heaven, if there is a 
heaven for the negro. But he is a neCTo, speaking kindly. He is grateful; he 
has no animosities; he has no revengeful spirit as a white man has; he is the best 
labor we could have in the S^)uth. Altogether he is the best lal)or in the United 
States. I have l>een all over Europe and several countries, and I have never seen 
labor as good as the negro. Taken away from politics — I know you are Northern 
men 

Mr. Smyth (interrupting). No; I am not. 

The Witness (continuing). Take him away from politics and let ns do all we 
can to educate him and help him along, deal with him fairly and squarely, which 
I think we do as. a pneral thing. If we have got to have him here, let us have 
him in a way— i^ssibly give him liberties and rights apd all that— but I find that 
he does better since Mississippi has limited the franchise and cut off all that tur- 
moil and strife of election. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) On that point, does the newo share iifthe right of 
franchise to-day equally with the white man?— A. Wml, some of them do, sir, 
just according to the state of advancement. There are a good many like we are, 
that want to be politicians. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the law of Mississippi with reference to suifrage? 
What are the qualifications in Mississippi for a man to vote?— A. I should like to 
be very careful in stating that. He has to be qualified from several points of 
view; among them is a certain amount of education, enabling him to read and 
write part of the constitution of the State— of the United States; He has to know 
the meaning of that paragrai)h, and others besides— some others besides, 

Q. Any nroperty qualifications?— A. No, sir. 

Q. Simply an educational one?— A. We have a good many neCToes who are 
buying lands. Yes, large numbers of them, going up to 5 or 10 mules, 40, 50, 60, 
70, or 80 acres of land. That class of men don’t care much about nolitics or 
anything of that kind. They are simply going to start that way to make money, 
and some of them have credit here in town and can buy a barrel of bacon or 
barrel of sugar or whatever they want. 

Q. Do you know whether the numl)er of illiterates is on the increase or 
decrease?— A. 1 think, as far as I can say, in the country districts this is on the 
de(;rease. 

(Testimony closed.; 


Memphis, Tenn, March v.m. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, MAT W. MOSELEY. 

Cotton Dealer^ Memphis, Tmn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the iiar- 
lors of the Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Simator Kyle presiding. Mr. Mat W. 
Moseley was introduced as a witness at 3.22 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

(^. (By Senator Kyle.) Whatis your name and address?— A. Mat W. Moseley, 
374 Front street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Q. What is your vocation?— A. Cotton dealer. 

Q. That is, you buy from th(} farmer, do you?— A. I buy from anylxKiy who will 
sell to UK! and sell to anybody who will buy from me. 

Q. What you would call a broker?— A. A broker strictly buys on orders, you 
might say; but I buy and sometimes carry a stock of my own and sell when I see 
proper. 

Q. So you com(3 in contact with the farmers themselves? — A. No, sir; I buy all 
my cotton jn Memphis. 

Q. You know little of the condition of the farming class engaged in raising 
cotton?— A. Yes, sir; I have very little positive information. 

Q. The cotton you get comes from what region?— A. I buy it here in Memphis 
or the Memphis district. 

Q. Mostly Tennessee cotton?— A. No, sir; Mississippi! and Tennessee cotton. 

Q. Have you been engaged in plantation cotton raising?— A. No, sir; I know 
nothing ot the plantation business. 

Q. What can you say as to the prices of cotton now as compared with former 
years?— A. This has boon a most remarkable year in the price of cotton — a mar- 
velous season, the like of which we have not had in many years. 

9* So the cotton brokers and factors and all have been prosiierous? — A. Yes; I 
think our ccmntry hero is in better condition than it has lieen for a number of 
years. I think it we could have another 10,000,000-bale crop and get 10 cents for 
it everybody would get out of debt and have something left. Many mortgages 
be relieved; people have paid off a great many. 

Q. People have paid off a great many mortgages?— A. Yes, sir; I think our 
planting section here will be in a position where they will not have to borrow as 
money as heretofore and not be so dependent on the commission men. 

. Q; You are not in a position of a factor who is loaning money to the fanner?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What has been the range of prices for the last 10 years in cotton? — A. I 
believe statistics will show there has been a fluctuation of from one-fourth of 1 
cent to 2 cents a pound from the beginning to the close of each season, sometime 
intervening between the beginning and the end of the season. It will either go up 


Q. Between what months?— A. We claim the year begins the 1st of September 
wJr September. As to what time these variations would occur it 

woma be difficult to say, except from statistics, which are kept and filed away. 
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Q. When is cotton generally the lowest price— what months of the year?— A. 
Well, I believe, as a rule, it would be dimcult to say; but speaking from the 
impression on my mind, 1 think the averages would show sometime between the 
latter part of November and the 1st of January, when the balk of the crop is being 
marketed and the showing up, the receipts, are largest, and when, as the people 
who consume tliis cottoil can see a gi-eal deal of it, of course they are in no nurry 
to buy it; for that reason it is what we call a slow market, a depressed market. 

Q. It is at that time the farmers are compelled to sell, as a rule, is it not — during 
the fall?— A. I suppose that is so. They have a great many obligations out that 
have to be i)aid and that compel them to unload their cotton. 

Q. What percentage turn off the crop during the fall months?— A. I could 
not say. 

Q. In times like this more could hold over for better prices, you think?— A. 
That is the great advantage our country would have. The great trouble has 
been that the planters and farmers here have been compelled to sell their cotton 
without regard at all to price. It has to be sold for whatever it will bring. For 
instance, a man has advanced money on a crop, and the farmer ships his cotton 
here, and when it arrives here, if he has not positive instructions about selling 
or holding that cotton, as a rule he sells it. The great trouble with the cotton 
market here is that during September, Octol)er, and Noveml)er the cotton is 
rushed into the market in immense volumes. 

O. If it could be more evenly distributed during the year the farmer would 
realize a better price?— A. I think beyond question. 

Q. Are you aware of any movement on foot to enable the farmer to store his 
cotton? — A. I do not know that I am ex(5ej;)t through the newspapers. 

Q. Cotton is very good security?— A. It is considered the best. 

Q. Suppose there were country warehouses built?— A. You can tiike our own 
town — ir the people here, some good .strong concern, would build an immense 
bonded warehouse (we have nothing of the kind) that would give the i)eople who 
raise cotton cheap storage, cheap insurance, and other advantages, with a good 
compress attached to this plant, it would be a grand thing for us here. There is 
nothing of the kind. Wo have a great deal of storage capacity, but the cotton 
has to be drayed into the warehouse, drayed from the warehou.so into the com- 
press, and it is a useless expenditure of money. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are the warehou.se receipts taken a.s (iollateral by the 
banks for loans?— A. Yes. sir, 

CJ. There is nothing to prevent the farmer placing his cotton in the warehou.so 
and borrowing money on the receipts?— A. Yes. sir; that is done all right. 

Q. Yon think a bonded warehouse would have a cheaper rate of insurance?— 
A. That is right, and would enable him to get clu'aper storage, and cheaper 
insurance, and give a higher valuation to hi.s receipt, a.s a matter of (ioiirse. 

S . Being bonded, the warehouse receipt would l)e taken more readily by banks 
possibly at a lower rate of interest?— A. Sure-* 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What rates of interest are charged the farmers by the 
banks?— A. Now, I do not believe the fanners borrow much money from the 
bankers. They get the bulk of the money from the commi.ssioii man, who .stands 
between them and the bank. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What rate is charged by the commis.sion men?— A. 1 
could not say. That is a matter of contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the usury law in this State?— A. Six pr Cent. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Anything over 6 per cent is usury?— A. I think so; yes. 
Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is much cotton brought into Memphis by railroad?— A. A 
great deal. 

Q, Are the rates high locally? — A. There is a question. It has lieen a question 
that has worried the cotton people here considerably, and a great many think 
there are special favors granted to some people— Ictjal the cotton in and reship* 
and they get 

Q. (Interrupting. ) They rebate all the local rate paid in on the cotton?— A. Yes, 
sir. The cotton may be hauled in here free of charge, provided the road gets the 
cotton going away. 

Q. Used, as the exporters say, as a common point?— A. Yes, sir. I would not 
like to make the statement. I say there is a feeling of that kind here. There has 
been no way on earth to locate it. . ui u 

Q. I suppose the system is the same as in other places where a man is enabled 
to gather nis cotton at small stations, and the road will take it out |nd1rebate the 
fright paid from these small stations to the (jompress?— A. Yes, sir. 

And no one enjoys that privilege but the exporter shipping out?— A. Yes. 
sir; that is right. 
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Q. The eifect on you or on anyone buying in Memphis who has to pay that 
frwght in that way, you think, is a discrimination and gives an unfair advantage 
to tne exporter?— -A. That is right. Another thing here; a cotton shipper in 
Memphis cannot route his cotton out of this town. 

Q. jBxplain that. I understand there is'a physical division of cotton here, that 
each road is allowed a certain i)ercentage of the cotton taken out of Memphis, and 
if the shipments exceed that amount, it has to turn over the surjdus to the other 
road.— A. That is right. 

Q. And as a shipper you are unable to po.sitively direct by what road your (;ot- 
ton siiall g(); you do not know whether that road has received its proportion (a* 
not?— A. That is right. Until a few years ago, perh^s a year or some such mat- 
ter, we liad what we called fast-freight lines here. Their agents were hero and 
they would make rates. They would give you an export rate to Liverpool— any 
export point. They can not do so any more. A shipper is not allowed to go to 
that man now and oflFer him cotton for shipment because the initial lines dictate 
tiie road that cotton must go over from here to its i>oint of destination. W e think 
as shippers that they have cut off a very splendid competitive arrangement which 
enabled us to get very much better rates. 

Q. If you were shipping 500 bales to Liverpool you can not say whether it is to 
go ny Savannah or Charleston?— A. You can not. You give him the cotton, your 
compress tickets, and the point of destination, and he hauls the cotton the way ho 
wants it to go. A great deal of bn.siness has been lost by Memphis shipjjers. 
For instance, take a large spinning establishment like Knight Brothers, of Prov- 
idence. As a rule, they want their cotton shipped over certain lines f( -r reasons of 
their own, and they will tell you if you can not ship tluit cotton over that road to 
pass the order. Wo just can not doit from hero, and tho business goes elsewhere. 

6. You can not enforce your directions as shippers?— A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) You are not in favor of pooling interests with the rail- 
road?— A. I do not think so. I am against anything that is oiiposed to the interest 
of the town and the business of the town, and I think that is. 

Q. What are the receipts of cotton at Memphis?— A. Last year wo received 
about 770,000 bales, I think. 

That cotton W'Jis sold liere?— A. I would not say all. That* was gross 
rec(‘ipts. There was perliaps 50,000 bales more that passed through hero that did 
not stop in Meui])his. 1 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) You are speaking of bales?— A. Y^es,sir. 

C^. (By Mr. Smyth.) There is no competition of water rates either by Cincin- 
nati or New Orleans lor points East or the Coptinent?— xY. There seems to bo a 
pretty w(‘ll understood arrangement and agreement here now that there is not 
niu(!h cutting of rates. They are standing by their agn^ements pretty well. 
There is just a little difference in shipping by river in Ibe insurance proposition, 
5 or 10 cents a bale, perhaps. There is that imu h in favor of the river. 

Q. Against that you have high insurance to xiay?— A. I do not know that you 
do. You see a gi*eat deal of the cotton that {pies East is shipped here by xieople 
who have their own repres(*ntatives in the East, who insure tlnur own cotton, 
and it is rather difficult to tell what advantage they do got out of it. 

Q. It has been stated here that the river insurance is higher than the railway 
insurance; why is that?— A. Would you not rather have a rail risk than a river 
risk? 


Q. Is there more danger from sparks?— A. You knowtlu' Mississippi is a pretty 
rough stream, and there are a gieat many snags, and other steamboats; and we 
have lost more cotton on the river than we have by rail. They consider the risk 
better and safer by rail than river, 

Q. How is it with the traveler? Are there not fewer lives lost by boat than by 
rail?— xY. A man could probably take better care of himself than a bale of cotton. 

Q. How is it on the ocean?— A. You take the river rate to New Orleans; if 
you want to ship a shipload of c(»tton from here to Liverxiool, I think the insur- 
ance companies would charge more going down the river. The additional risk 
from here to New Orleans would be unreasonable as compared with the regular 
ocean rates, and very little of it has l)een taken from here in that wav. 

Q. What is the actual difference in shipping by w''ater and by rail as regards 
insurance?— A. To save my life 1 could not tell you what the difference is. As 
I say, I have shipped cotton by river to people in the East, and would ask the 
question whether there was any objection to shipping the cotton by river, they 
covering their own insurance, and there was no objection. 

Q. If you ship to New York City or Boston by water, it has to be transferred 
to the (Koan-going steamers at New Orleans?— A. There is a great deal of cotton 
goes from hero to Liverpool via Boston, 
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Q. To the Massachusetts mills, I mean.—A. What is the question? 

Q. Do you have to transfer the cotton from the barges to the steamer at New 
Orleans?— A. It goes by Cincinnati. 

Q. Suppose it goes the other way?— A. I never heard of it going that way. 
They could not afford to ship around that way. You see they have the rate from 
here to Cincinnati by river, and the river rate is a little cheaper than the rail 
rate. I do not know what the difference is, but not over 5 or 10 cents a bale. 
(Testimony closed.) 


Chaulottk, N. C., March 15, 1000, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. B. 0. DUNCAN, 

Farmer, Newberry, S, C, 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the rooms 
of the Southern Manufacturers Club at 10.12 a. in.. Mr. Smyth presiding. Mr. 
B. 0. Duncan was introduced as a witnesc, and, being first auly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

vJ. (By Mr. Smyth.) Will you give your name?— A. B. O. Duncan. 

(J. Your place of residence?— A. Newl)erry. S. C. 

Cj. What is your oticupation?— A. 1 look after a little farm, but my principal 
occupation is student and writer of papers on political and economic and financial 
questions. 

Q. The commission have understood that you have partly prepared a paper 
expressing some views on industrial condit ons that you would like to submit to 
the commission, but that you prefer to complett it and then sena it to us.— A. 
Yes, sir; I did not know in time, until your secretary, Mr. Sackett, wrote me from 
Washington the other day. and his intima’ion was that I might write, but 1 did 
not have time to finish up my writing until it was time to come. 

Q. You prefer to write it?— A. I preler doing that because 1 can do it with more 
care.* 

‘ Q. (By Mr, Ratchford.) Are you interested in manufacturing?— A. I am 
interested in industrial matters in general. 

Q. Not personally interested? -A. No; we have iiuite a successful cotton mill 
in Newberry that I am familiar with. 

(^. (By Mr. Smyth.) You are not connected with the management or employ- 
ment of labor?— A. In no way, except in the employment of farm hands to some 
slight extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) There is no objection to Mr. Duncan s .sending on his 
statement, which statement, it is understood, is sworn to?— A. Yes. sir.. 

Mr. Smyth. You will prepare that statement, attach your affidavit to the bot- 
tom of it, and send it to Mr. Sackett at Washington. 

Tne Witnh:.ss, Very well. 

Mr. Ratchford. With the request that it be incorporated in your testimony. 
The Witness. There is one point which I wish to speak of— some erroneous 
statements in the testimony yesterday as to the relative numbers of the tw^ races in 
South Carolina. It was spoken of as though it was 2 to 1 . That i s not correct. 1 1 is 
about two-fifths tothree-hfths; about lOO.dOO whites and a little over «500,0()0negroes. 
^veral of the witnesses referred to it as though it was 2 lo 1. It is bad enough as 
it is, but it is not as bad as it was represented. There is one other point that was 
referred to— that is, the question of the migration of the negroe.s atid sending the 
negroes ont of the country. Colonel Orr very empliatically referred to his opposi- 
tiou to it I should like to say that I entirely agree with all he sa d on that point. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In that connection he was asked as t) h.s opinion on 
colonization.— A. Yes. 

Q. It does not follow that the colonization of the negro means the sending of 
him out of the country. We have some iieople who favor co otiizing him in our 
own country.— A. Yes; I know that We certainly have a surplus of negroes in 
parts of South Carolina, and it would be well to send out acolony of these, perhaps— 
that surplusage— hut nothing like the idea that has bhen advocated by some, espe- 
cially by ex-Senator Butler. While I generally a^ee with General Butler 's ideas, on 
that^nt I do not agree with him at all. 1 think the negro is a itecessity in the 
Sontu as a farm laborer; we have no other in our State. 

atatemont referred to waa not famished on acx»unt of the death of the witness. 
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Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean Senator M. C. Butler, of South Carolina?— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord. ) You think if the n^o was sent out of the South the 
farms would to some extent go to waste?— A. They would temporarily, because 
we have not the farm labor in South Carolina outside of the negro. 

Q. Would not the readjustment of labor regulate that as it does in the North, 
for instance?— A. In course of time it probably would, but it would not immedi- 
ately. I think it would take a good while. 

(Testimony closed,) 


Chicago, III., March 27, 1900, 

TESTIMOmr OF MISS EMMA C. SICKELS, 

National ttecretai'y of tJie National Pure-Food Association: also secretary of the 
National Domestic Science Associatioii, 

The special subcommission met at 7.15 p. m. , March 27, 1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Miss Emma C. Sickels was 
sworn as a witness, and testified as follows: 

(D. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. 1 You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and the name of your association, and the official position that you hold in the 
association.— A. Emma C. Sickels, 54:15 Washington avenue, Chicago, secretary of 
the National Pure- Food Association, and also secretary of the National Domestic 
Science Association. These are two distinct corporations. They are two affiliated 
bodies. 

Q. You may make your statement now in your own way, touching upon such 
points as you desire.— A. A Congressional report of an imiuiry which was made 
a few years ago, into the unbalanced industrial conditions, gave as one of the 
causes, the crowding of women into all fields of men’s work and the neglect of the 
home. It is evident, therefore, that inquiry might bo well made into the rea- 
sons for this desertion of the home and the attraction which men’s work has for 
women. Statistics show that in the colleges, iffiiversities. secondary and primary 
schools, the ultimate object seems to be for some form of professional life. Com- 
paratively small opportunity is given for education in performing to the best 
advantage, the normal, healthful vocations of life, such as agriculture, mechanics, 
the best methods of conducting a farm or a business, or the best methods of con- 
ducting a home. In other words, education is designed to meet abnormal or 
diseased conditions of the individual, or society, while the means for best promot- 
ing tlie normal conditions are neglected. Abnormal conditions are actually devel- 
oped by the facilities provided for meeting them. Normal conditions suffer from 
neglect, and the social and industrial balance is disturbed. This is e8i)ecially true 
in all lines of women’s work. If women wish to fit themselves for some employ- 
ment, the only opportunities for a thorough education lie in some field of men's 
work, some profession, some mercantile or mechanical industry. I can say from 
my own experience that it is easier for a woman to be a physician, a lawyer, a 
chemist, or a soldier than it is to be tv cook, in the brojideat sense of the word. It 
is easier to learn about anatomy, botany, the heavens abov(‘, or the animalculi in 
the deep sea than it is to learn about the principles of ihe combinations of food 
materi^ s and the right use of foods for the best results to the individual and in 
the family. There is no place in which domestic science— the knowledge of daily 
living-can be taught in the systematic way in which almost every other scienoe 
call now be taught. 

For twenty years I have been trying to find some opportunity or some opening 
where I could make as thorough and systematic a study of the laws for the pres- 
ervation and continuance of health as are now afforded in the schools of medicine 
for its restoration. In my own experience, finding that the lack of the right food, 
when I was a school girl, was the cause of a threatened invalidism for the rest or 
my life, I determined to make a study of this as a science, believing that it was 
a matter of the widest importance to all individuals. I have found no place, in 
®^ool or university, where the simple necessary rules of life are efficiently 
and effectually taught. After having learned of the report which was made by 
i S ^ committee and of the importance of woman's relation to this 

condition, it seemed to me that the legislation which is now being oon- 
siaered in reference to other industries should also apply to this. I have found 
mat It was a new subject to nearly all of the gentlemen to whom I have propos^ 
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it. I have found also, that it seems only to need to have its importance presented 
to them to have their ready cooperation. 

Last year a subcommittee was appointed from the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to consider the subject of a systemat.c study into the methods 
of i)reparing foods, to Ijo made in the different agricultural colleges, which are 
now more or less equipped for that purpose; to have these investigations scien- 
tihcally carried on, and report to the Department of Agriculture. Through 
this Department these reports would be systemati ed; the best work of the dif- 
ferent colleges could be concentrated, and reports sent out fdr the use of tlie 
different schools and colleges and for distribution in the homes. 

There are many colleges which are now giving attention to this subject— a study 
of tlie systematic preparation and use of foods. These are hantlicapped by lack of 
funds, and are even more handicapped by lack of system. By the currying out of 
this i)lan. which received the cordial approval of the Senate committee, the work 
which is now being done in a limited way can be broadened and can he made avail- 
able for the use of the homes throughout the country. 

It was with the idea of show-ing the direct relation of this educational to this 
industrial problem, which is becoming so important in the social and industrial 
conditions, referred to in the beginning, that this matter has been brought before 
the industrial Commission for your consideration and investigation of the differ- 
ent lius 8 and of the different facts which have come within our observation, with 
a view to learning on our part in what way legislation can most fully bring about 
the best knowledge, by industrial education, in the preparation and use of food. 
In dire(!t connection with this is also the national legislation for uniform standard 
of food. These are the subjects which the representatives will treut to-night. 

Q. In what States have you departments or communications with agricultural 
colleges?— A. We have not departments, but the ditferent colleges thetn.selveH have 
establislied departments in Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, and 1 do not 
know what otlier States. (To Professor Davenport. ) Do you know in what other 
States? 

Professor Davenport. South Dakota and Michigan. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are these schools in a flourishing condition?— A. 
They are in a flourishing condition so far as the opportunity affords, showing the 
recognition of the necessity, but they are iiaudicapped by the lack of .system and 
lack of funds. 

Q. Do you desire to have other States inaugurate the same system in their agri- 
cultural colleges?— A. Yes; and some uniform system should be developed which 
will be applicable to all of those which are established and those which will be 
established. 

Q. You desire to have some national legislation along this line?— A. That is the 
purpose. That was recommended by the Senate ("oramittee on I)omesti<’ Science 
last winter. 

Q, Have you anything further now that you desire to state?— A. I have nothing 
further. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) In the public schools in some cities the girls are given 
lessons in cooking once a week or twice a week sometimes. Is it your idea to 
have anything 'ii connection with this science of yours taught to tin se little child- 
ren in the cooking schools or the public schools?— A. Yes: that would naturally 
follow from this work in the universities. It would extend throughout}, the edu- 
cational system of the country. 

I should speak of a class 1 had in the Social Settlement, where the women were 
the wives of laboring men who couid not afford the car fare to come, but walked 
some of them a mile through a blizzard, bringing their own utensils with them: 
and they said it was “such a great thing to get up in the morning and know how 
things were go ngto turn out.” Itseems as if the means of meeting this should be 
as extensive as the need, which is an underlying necessity, I think, throughout 
the whole social system. 

In our domestic science work, which was the first phase of this mo^ ement which 
was organized, we found that there were many others who were working along 
the same line, not knowing of one another’s work. A conference was called Janu- 
ary 29, 1897. A number who were interested in different lines n sponded, and from 
that grew the National Pure Food Association, of which Dr. Jones is the president. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). You spoke of lack of text- books or other instructive writ- 
ings on the subject which you experiencf d in your school days. Has that want 
been supplied u> extent?~A. it has not. 1 have hei e a lettet^frdhi presi- 
dent of the Illinois Domestic Science Association, in which she says that the women 
nave organized throughout the counties of the State in connection With the teachers 
Institutes. They have obtained the literature supplied by the DepartfU^n^ 
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Agriculture upon thia subject, and all others which they can find available, but 
they find so little of practical use in them that it is very discouraging. 

Q. Some hygienic writing will be necessary as a part of the text-books or the 
literature on the subjectV—A. Yes; and this phase of the subject is being taken 
up by the different schools in agricultural experiment stations, showing the nutri- 
tious effect of food. 

Q. Have you gathered the pamphlets or circulars on the subject which have been 
put out from time to time?— A. I have, and studied them carefully. I am sup- 
plied regularly with each new publication as it comes out from these experiment 
stations by Dr. True, with whom I am personally acquainted. Dr. True is in 
charge of this department in Washington. 

Q. Are you familiar with the temperance text-books which have lieen issued to 
the scjiools in some of the States?— A. No; I am not. It hhs been my stand and 
argument with the temperance women that lessons in nutrition of food, and the 
useful application of that knowledge of nutritious food, would be much more effect- 
ive than lessons on a stimulant, the use of which in most cases is due to the lack 
of nutritious food. So I have paid comparatively little attention to that phase of 
the question. 

Have any steps been taken by the Pure Food Association toward providing 
suitable literature on the subject?— A. The Pure Food Association has worked 
through and witli other organizations in the line of this national work, feeling 
that it would be so much more effective and broader to reach those who are already 
widely tMiuipped. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L Harris. > Is the Agricultural Department at Washington 
doiijg anything in the way of nutritions food; making any appropriations?— A, 
Last yi'ar an anpiopriation was made of Jjll.'i.OOl) to investigate into the nutrition 
of food. 1 think the argument will hold which 1 gave to Secretary Wilson, that 
although ho might Know the exact amount of cabrohydrates and proteids in the 
foods sot before him, if they were not prepared correctly he would not appreciate 
his dinner very well; showing that in practical application the methods of prepa- 
ration have the greatest value and importance. The.se investigations which are 
now made are almost solely as to the nutritious effects of the lood; the so-called 
balanced ration of individuals. 

Has the Sec retary of Agriculture made ai^ recommendations for appropri- 
ations along the line of your association?— A. He told me that it was a subject 
in which he was very heartily interested, and that he would be very glad to yield 
to the public recjiieat; that if he took the initiative he would be accused of making 
reijuests per.sonally which were not supported by the public; but that he would 
second and support any request that was made publicly for it. 

Q. You uiKlerstand. then, he is in sympathy with the work of your associa- 
tion?— A, He so t<»ld me, and ho has so tola others. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago. Iij.., May £'7, 1900, 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SAMUEL J. JONES, 

President National Pure Fo(hI Assoidation, 

The special sulx’ommission met at 7.15 p. m.. March 27, IftOO, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, (Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 7.40 p. in. Dr. Samuel J. Jones was 
sworn as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and yoiir occupation. —A. Dr. Samuel J. Jones, 92 State street, Chicago; physician, 

(*>. You may state what office, if any, you hold in connection with what is known 
as the National Pure Food Association.— A. I have tendered my resignation as 
pros. dent of it, but I have not been informed of the acceptance of my resignation. 
1 was elected president when the association was formed, and have been the only 
president of the association. 

Q. When was the association formed?— A. In 1897. 

Is it incorporated?— A. It is, under the laws of the State of Illinois, as an 
organ^ation not for profit; chartered in 181)7. 

You may state as briefly as pos.sible and in your own wav the object of the 
association and the cause why such an association should exist.— A, Perhaps I 
naa better begin with the ininative which led up to the formation of this organ- 
ization. In January, 1897, i with others, was invited to be present at a meeting 
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of the DomoBtic Science Association held in this city. After a discussion bearing 
npon the subject of food and its preparation, I was asked to express my views in 
regard to the discussion which had just occurred. I stated that it seemed to me 
that it was in the rignt direction, that the work they were doing-was noble work, 
but that they had not begun at the beginning; that the old maxim, in discussing 
the best method of ccoklng a hare, was to first catch the hare. Assuming that 
they had gotten pure fo>od, their discussion as to the selection of the dilFerent kinds 
of food and the best mode of preparation w-as all right; but how do you know that 
you have gotten pure food to prepare? It is a known fact that the best cooking 
can not ]f)urify impure food, although poor cooking may make ^^ry bad food out 
of what is pure. How do you know that your supplies that you get and that you 
propose to serve as pure food are such? We get them from the dealers who deal 
m these articles, assuming that they ar(‘ familiar with their condition and that we 

g et the best we can, and we go on that assumption. I said : The theory is all right, 
ut when it comes to the practical application of it experience has shown that in 
order to make your w'ork effective you must go back to the starting i)oint. You 
must secure the pure food, then your practical application com( s in well under 
your domestic science, which is the practical application after having secured this. 
The question at once arose, and was put to me: How would you suggest that we 
do this? You have got to reach the producer in the first place, the farmer who 
supplies us with our vegetable and most of the animal food, and trace it from 
him through the middlemen to the consumer. How can this best be done? I said, 
I have not given special thought to the matter, but the first thing that occurs to 
me is that an organisation should be formed, and that back of that should be the 
law, which is the only thing that will secure the accomplishment of the object 
that you have in view. Therefore, my first thought would be to secure an organ- 
ization, incorporated by the State; it tan be made national in character, although 
the charter may be from this State. After discussing the matter pretty fully they 
decided to foriu an a8.sociatiofi and adopt the name of the National Assoemtion of 
Producers and Purveyors of Pure Food. 

When the charter was obtained by laws were adopted for the government of the 
organi ation. This was the name given in the original charter. We had nothing 
to guide ns; therefore we hud to grope our way along to find out what was really 
essential to the accomplishment of the aims (»f the organization. We must secure 
the interests of the proflucer, of the middleman, and the consumer, and the more 
we discussed it the more we were satisfied that those who were dealing in food 
products for profit should have no say in the management of it, otherwise our 
object would be defeated. Therefore two sets of membership were formed— the 
active members, who should not have any financial interest in it, and associate 
members, who were willing to contribute toward the e.xpenses, but who should 
be precluded from getting control of tho org.inization and diverting it from the 
object we had in view. Later, it was decided that as the name was long and 
that we could not take inio active work in the association those dealing for profit, 
it was decided to change the name of the association to the National Pure Food 
Association, and that is the name of the organization now. The change was 
legally made in this State. W hy this step wa.s taUen was in conseriuence of assur- 
ances we had from different sources, which we believed to be reliable, ot the great 
extent of dilution and adulteration of footl, making a distinction lietween that 
which simply impaired the efficiency without introducing anything positively 
deleterious in it, but diminishing the nutritive value of the food somewhat.^ I do 
not know whether you desire to go over the.se bydaws to give you an idea of what 
they are. I might just read a few of the principal points. F Reading.] 

“Article III, Sec. 1. Every adult person of good moral character may become 
a member of this corporation upon making application to and being accepted by 
the secretary of this corporation, provided such acceptance be indorsed by the 
president of the board of directors; and if not so approved by the president of the 
board of directors, such application shall be by tn© secretary rejected, provided 
such application does not embrace any applicant for membership provided for in 
section 2 of this article.*’ 

That is the distinction we made between the active and associate members. 
(Continuing to read;) 

“Skc. 2. No person shall he eligible for active membership in this corporation 
who is either a manufacturer or distributer of food products for profit. Except 
such t>er6ons may, by app.ication to and upon approval qf the board of directors, 
become associate members, but without the right to vote at any meeting of the 
association; and no such person shall be an officer or director of the s^d corpora- 
tion. 

“ Beoi 3. Active and associate meinljers shall pay such an amount of dues, pay- 
able ht such a time as the board of directors herein or hereafter fix. 
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“Sec. 4. The board of directors may, in its discretion, name any person or per- 
sons as honorary members of this corporation, provided such person or persons 
shall not be of the class excluded from active membership by section 2 of this 
article.” 

« # # # # * # 

“Article VI.— Board of directors. Sec. 1. The business of this corporation 
shall be intrusted to and transacted by a board of 9 directors. 

“Sec, 2. That at the annual meeting of the corporation in the year 1898 .3 
of the present members of the board of directors, to be chosen by lot, shall retire, 
and their places be filled by 8 persons elected for a term of 3 years, and the 
remainder of said board shall continue in office for the succeeding year. 

“Article Vlll.^Officers, Sec. 1. The offices of this corporation shall consist 
of a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, who shall hold their respec- 
tive offices for 1 year and until their successor or successors are elected and 
(jualified.” 

Then it goes on with the duties of the different officers, beginning with the pres- 
ident, and provides for annual reports, amendments, and so on. Those are the 
principal points in that. In discussing the matters we found that there were 
chemists in the city who had been connected with the State board of health and 
other organizations, who had given considerable time to tho investigation of these 
articles to determine the correctness of charges that were made of the extensive 
dilution and adulteration of food. After conference with Mr. Harris, which I had 
a couple of days ago, and in which I suggested that we might be able to have 
present with us this evening some of those chemists who can not only give state- 
ments as to the results of their work, but present some of the articles that they 
analyzed, with the results. I communicated With two, and others were out of 
the city, whose testimony would have been valuable, but whom we could not get, 
Mr. Kennicott is present. He was the city chemist for tho department of health 
for the city. He has an engagement. He is present and would like to get away, 
so that if I may interrupt my statement at this point, and you give him a hearing 
now, he might be able to present some matters that might be important and per- 
haps of interest to yon, and that he then be excused and I continue. 

(After hearing the testimony of Mr. Kennicott, the commission resumed the 
hearing of Dr. Jones, as follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) You may take up the subject where you left off, 
and then your testimony will appear consecutively.— A. If you will allow me to 
digress a litth^ in regard to this question of adulteration of milk, it recalled a little 
experience during our civil war. I was a surgeon in the United States naval 
service in charge of tho naval hospital in New Orleans. The supply of water is 
kept in cisterns. During the dry season the supply got very low, and the milk 
supply was very animated. One of my assistants got some milk and turned the 
can back to the milkman and said, “What proportion of water do you put in the 
milk?” He said he got this milk of anotherman, and he added: “ These little wig- 
glers in the dry season get into the cisterns and they get into the milk.” So you 
see there are different methods of diluting and adulterating, and different adulter- 
ating substances. 

In reply to a (question that was asked as to whether any literature had been put 
out by our National Pure Food Association, a circular in this form was issued in an 
effort to educate the public in regard to the work that wo were trying to do and 
to interest them, on the theory that people are most apt to be interested in those 
things that they know most about. It is not very long, and perhaps I had better 
read a part of this as covering the ground that we were trying to accomplish and 
explain tho steps that were important, because we are now groping as was sani- 
tary science a ejuarter of a century ago. When I began my professional career, 
we knew practically nothing about sanitary science, and what we know as sani- 
tary science now may be considered as practicall v the result of the investigation 
of the last (luarter of a century. We are going through that same thing now in 
regard to food for human beings. As has been justly said, the inferior animals 
nave been taken care of, because they had a market value in dollars and cents; 
tneir owners could see directly the connection between nutrition and developing 
the market value and the money returns. The farmer could see that in his horses 
and cattle but could not see it in himself or in his family; they were a secondarv 
consideration; they had no market value. Considering matters from that stana- 
point. It occurred to us that a circular somewhat of this nature might arouse 
attention and interest, and get cooperation. We were working without money 
^ paying our expenses for the privilege of working lor the public; in other 
words, meeting expenses Incident to this ont ol our own pockets until w© thought 
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we should interest enough of the public that a sufficient amount of money could 
be contributed to enable us to put into practical working our ideas, first as to the 
securing of pure food, supplementing tnis with domestic science, as the term is 
understood— a practical application of this principle. (Heading:) 

PUBJl FOOD. 

“ So well known is the fact that many fraudulent articles are now sold for food 
that no special evidence is necessary to prove that adulteration of food is a very 
prevalent and widespread practice; nor does it need any argument to convince one 
that impure food is unwholesome. 

*^Tbat * the best is the cbeapest ' in the long rim is especially applicable to the 
purchase of foodstuffs. The supposed cheapening of the price o.‘ food by fraudu- 
lent adulteration is really exiiensive, inasmuch as it often costa the price of health 
itself, and in the next place the price necessary for its restoration, even when such 
restoration is possible. 

“ The adulteration of food is not always effectt'd by the admixture of deleterious 
ingredients directly injurious to life and health. The impurity consists in the 
lowering of its nutritive value. The object of food is nutrition. We eat to be 
nourished. If the volume and weight of foodstuffs are maintained by the admix- 
ture of substances that, without actually and directly causing injury, yet fail to 
sustain life, impart strength, and repair loss; that is, if the (luantity of material 
taken into the body does not amount to the value of nutrition represented by that 
quantity of that special class of food, t ho body will fail to perform the amount of 
work wh.ch is the measure of the work-producing power of that food. In that case 
the expenditure will exceed the income, and the health of tho constitution must 
break down in consefiuence. All this is now reduced to an exa* t science. There 
can be calculated with accuracy the units of heat produced by i he consumption of a 
given weight of carbohydrates (as sugar, starches, etc. >, and hydrocarbons (asfats, 
butters, etc. ) , and the mechanical eciuivalent of a given amount of albuminoids ( or 
food containing albumen, as eggs. meat, pease, beans, etc. ) in foodstuffs, just as 
easily and as certainly ns can be estimated the measure of mechanical energy from 
the consum})tion of a given weight of coal. 

Thus it IS rendered apparent that only pure food should be e.iten that tho body 
maybe properly nourished with the least possible effort, witliout unnecessary 
e.:penditure of digestive effort that tends to mp:iir health, and wit bout the expend- 
iture of money for articles having less food value than they are believed to rei)- 
resent, 

“An association has lieen organized and (bartered to secure these o onomical 
and philanthropic ends, without capital and with no intention of tinancial gain. 
As every housekeeper and every consumer is naturally int( r(?sted in the advantages 
which the association aims to secure, all are invited to cooiierato in making the 
attempt a success. 

“ It is contemplated to establish an exchange situat' d in a (icntral and conveni nt 
locality, with exhibits of all descriptions of foods testeil and found to be of com- 
mendable purity, and to employ ( ompetent chemists and mniroscopists to analyze 
and report upon samples of manufactured and prepared edibles for the information 
and service of purchasers. 

“Lectures and demonstrations on foods and cooking will be given, as well as 
instruction regarding the influence on the body of different kinds of food. 

“Housekeepers, heads of families. and others desirous of joining the association 
are requested to address Miss Emma C. Sickles, secretary of the Nat.onal Pure 
Food Association, room 840, 38 > Dearborn street, for terms of membership and 
other information. 

“May, 1897.” 

The Witness. We found that in the stringency of the money market hero it 
was impracticable for us to raise tho money that was necessary to carry this out* 
There being no e isting laws to accomplish the purpose, we thought to educate the 
public and arouse such an interest that wo should ultimately secure both State and 
Federal legislation. Finding that we could not make this e.xchange a success, we 
directed our efforts through tho press, through social organizations, by public lec- 
tures, and other means, to arouse tho people in lb s city. Through the farmers' 
congresses and different agricult nru! bodies the matters were discussed, and an 
interest developed in that way. The domestic s ‘ionCb organization was an advan- 
tage to them in their practical applicaticn of it, and they renewed and redoubled 
the r energies in that direction. We conti nued to work until we siwv the prospect 
of the fiasHage of the law in this State, and a pu re-food cominiss on and omcials to 
me t ) the enforcement of it. The prospect iit tho last session of ( ‘ongress gave us 
hope \ hat some law would be enacti?d by i ongress t heu that would reach the result 
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of attempting to unify as far as practicable the State laws already enacted, and 
perhaps to encourage other acts, and in that way secure a control between the 
States where articles were manuf actured or prepared in one State and transported 
into another, somewhat similar to the interstate-commerce act, with possibly the 
advantage of the power to enforce its rulings when once rulings were made. But 
with the little progress that was made there, and especially when we found that 
in consequence of the pressure of work in Congress none of the bills w^ere likely 
to go through, it occurred to us that j)erhap8 a pure-food commission bill might lie 
passed, and an effort was ina<le in that direct on. For a time, to the outside world 
at least, it seemed ns though that might be practicable. But as it got closer to the 
end of the session wo found that that could not be accomplished, and Senator 
Mason, as you know, then asked that a subcommittee of the Committee on Manu- 
factures be empowered to sit during the interval Udwten the last Congress and 
the present one and take testimony in regard to it. So that, ha\ ing passed into the 
liands of the State in our own State, and progress seeming to have been made in 
ellorts toward Federal legislation, we concluded that wx* had done as much as we 
couhl do actively, giving our time, efforts, and our own money to the advance- 
ment of this, and that wo had better wait and see the outcome, so far as the action 
of Ckmgress was concerned, and, so far as it would he jiractical for us to do so, to 
cocqierate with our State authorities to secure this pure food. W e have not espe- 
cially advocated any of the bills that have been introduced into Congress. When 
tlio matter was up for a pure-food commission— trying to get a pure-food com- 
iiiission— wo sent a memorial somewhat of this character to ( ‘ongress. ( Reading:) 

“The National Pure-food Associat on was incorporated in 1«‘.17 UTider the laws 
of the State of Illinois for the jnirposo of investigating the subject of food, its 
jiroduction, manufacture, commerce, and preparation, and to disseminate among 
the jieople the knowledge ihus j ained for their benefit. In the belief that this 
matter would commend itself to the National (Government and receive itssupiiorl, 
an effort has been made, and it is being made, to properly jiresent the aims of the 
association to (.'ongress, asking such legislation as may seem best suited to give 
the movement national character and national support for the good of the jieople. 
The highest aim is to secure health and well-being for mankiud. with just reward 
to I he producer and economy to the consumer. 

“To secure these imporatnt results, in view of the present almost unlimited 
sophistication of lood, the National Pure-food .Association asks that Senate bill 
introduced by Senator Thurston, to create a pure food commission, beenacted 
into a law, and it does so in the belief that such a commission would prove to be 
a practical and an efficient means of securing such facts relating to lood for man 
as am important if not indispoiisable to a proper understanding of the existing 
situation as a basis for such legislative enactments, national and State, as may lo 
necessary to remedy existing evils as they relate to the food supply for mankind, 
and thus to lietter guard the public health in the future in the interest of the indi- 
vidual and of the Commonwealth.” 

Then there are some extracts from the resolutions passed by the Domestic Sci- 
ence Association of the Farmers’ Congress, and so on. I will leave some of these 
with you, showing the direction in which we were trying to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If you wish to make them a part of your testimony, I 
would suggest that you mark those passages, making the selections as brief as 
you can.~A. They are reprints and I will just leave them— reprints stating what 
the resolutions were, and so on. 

As I stated to Mr. Harris, a chemist was employed by the proprietor of a res- 
taurant in this city, who brought a pie to him one day and said, “ I want an 
analysis made of this, we are selling our pies as cheaply as we can to make a profit; 
our competitor is underselling ns; and I want to know what his filling is that he is 
putting in, that he can nudorsell us as he is doing.” The man made an analysis 
and lie said the result was of such a character that it led him to buy some articles 
himself from the same restaurant and analyze those. After he had done that in 
naif a dozen instances he said, “I came to the conclusion that I would bring my 
lunch down with me, I had taken all the down-town lunches I wanted.” Ana 
specify what his experience was, and it was such that I wish he 
could have b^n present this evening to relate it to yon. 

An some of our addresses to the public we have taken up the effect of this 
npon the human system. Taking man as a human machine, and his productive 
power, what is the effect primarily upon the individual? As we have seen, if the 
^oa 18 deficient in nutrition, it impairs health, it impairs comfort, it impairs the 
working capacity of the man as an individual member of the community, and so 
f way depreciates his value to his employer. It militates a^nst the 
merests of the employer and his manufacture or industry or whatever It may be, 
iHKe one individual and notice the difference in the productive results of that one 
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man. Multiply that, as it must be multiplied, many times with many of onr 
la:^e manufacturing establishments. I had occasion to appear before represent- 
atives of one of our largest industries in the city a few years ago, employing some 
couple of thousand of men. 1 was advocating improvements in the interest of the 
masses of the people and was in position to ^ve them assistance. To illustrate 
the subject, you take one man whose health is impaired, who feels that he must 
|;o to his work in the morning or he will lose that. He is not capable of doing 
justice to himself or to his employer. Multiply that as many times as you have 
to multiply it with the large number of men in your employ, and what is the 
difference in the ])roductive results to youj* That is a question of dollars and 
cents. On the other hand, what is the effect upon the man and his family? It 
is not the man that is well fed, well nourished, in good health, comfortably 
housed, that depends upon artificial stimulants. It is the man that is depressed 
mentally and physically who wants something that will brace him up, as he 
expres^s it; and as he braces himself, it is like using kindling wood to get up a 
quick fire. It burns rapidly and burns out quickly. He wants to prevent freez- 
ing and he wants to get warmed up, and that is just the way with these men. 
They are the men that patronize our large number ol saloons in this city. The 
walking delegate will get that man's ear when the temperance missionary will not. 
The delegate will tell him that his employer is rolling in wealth that ho can not 
spend while the employe is not getting money enough to purchase the food that 
is necessary to nourish him, and his family is suffering also. He believes that he 
is a very much abused man. So I tell them that it is a much more efficient tem- 
perance work to have that man's body well nourished than it is to send a lemper- 
anc<) missionary to him. 

Now, take the effect upon the dealer, the man that is selling this diluted food— 
we will call it sophisticated food, or whatever term you seefit to apply. He may do 
itagainst hia inclination. He says, “My competitors iiredoing it and underselling 
me that is, by putting in thefilling— and we have to meet that competition.” He 
quiets his conac euce; it becomes a matter of necessity with him to meet them on 
their own grounds or to go out of busiuess. Therefore it is demoralizing to the 
individual himself. It impaii.s confidence in his business integrity as an individ- 
ual. When that is multipl ed through a large number of individuals it imjiairs 
confidence in busine-^s iiib‘grity at home and abroad. It militates against produc- 
tive interests, and in that way militates against the interests of the Common- 
wealth. It is far-reaching in its effect from a physical standpoint, from a moral 
standpoint, and from a financial standpoint, militating against the interests of 
the State and the nation. 

The question then comes, Can anything done to stop this practice that is now 
almost at flood tide? It is with the hope that we might bo able to ])iesent some- 
thing from our practical knowledge here in this city, which is regarded as one of 
tho storm centers in this matter, that we have come before you, to .see whether we 
could present it in such a way as to throw any new light from personal observation 
and experience and our efforts in this direction. 

Another feature that I have marked is the rj nestion of uniform legislation by the 
various States— first, to endeavor us well a.s we can to secure uniformity in laws, 
and in the next place, in the interpretiitiou of those laws, or, as it is e \pre88ed, the 
ruling. Since our pure-food law has gone into effect the rulings of our commis- 
sion here have raised the question as to whether it is not going to drive out some 
of the industries from our .State that are desirable. Such laws should be framed 
to 1)6 as definite as practicable, that it may be understood what was intended, and 
that that object may be pro|)erly carried out and not diverted by rulings of the 
officers. So that question within the last few days has come to my knowledge in 
regard to a business that has been here for some time and built up a very worthy 
industry that is likely to be driven from the State under the ruling of our commis- 
sion. But what shall be et^uitable to the laborer and the employer and to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer? What I have just said in elaboration of the effect upon 
the individual as it relates to his employer reaches that industry and affects the 
credit of the city, thd State, and the National Government so far as its results are 
concerned. As to the ])rotest and the excl usion of many of these things from Euro- 
pean markets, those that they adulterate and send over here of course they are not 
going to raise any objection to, but as it is a poor rule that does not work both 
ways. It is a question whether, while tiding to profit our own industries and not 
injure those, we shall open the door to spurious importations from other countries. 
As has been shown here this evening, if they fail to find a market for^thein in one 
city they will find it in another more closely in touch with mMrket conditions 
whk'h concern their business and industry in the United States. 

Qp (By Mr. A. L. Harbis.) Is your association working in connection with the 
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food and dairy commissioners, as they are sometimes called, in the different 
States? —A. No; we have done nothing of the kind. Our work was more tenta- 
tive, confined more particularly to our own city and our own State, hoping through 
some of the officers and others to bring it before other States and before the F^- 
eral Government. 

Q. There is no necessary conflict, I suppose, between the work you are doing 
and the work they are doing along their line?— A. No; on the contrary, we are try- 
ing to profit by what they have done, and if they see anything to profit by what 
we have done they are free to do so. The nearest that we have come to that is to 
have some of our officers attend some of the farmers’ congresses and the Domestic 
Science Association, and thus give the results of our effort to draw attention 
to the importance of the work and what we believe to be the practicability of going 
on in the evolution just as we have done in sanitary science. We are trying to 
cooperate with everybody without trying to antagonize anyone. We have the 
same object in view, only working through different channels for the same end. 

Q. Have you sent representatives to Hie National Pure-food Congress?— A. We 
have done so. I myself did not appear bectause 1 had an impression that there 
were moro personal— I will not say wholly selfish— motives lying back of a good 
deal of the work; and as presirlent of the association I felt that it would be better 
if I kept aloof from anything that would l.e even open to question. It was thought 
desirable that we should have roi>resentatives there, and some of our directors 
were present at the congres.s. But we felt that wo were on broader ground; we 
did not wish to antagonize and did n^.t antagonize in any way; but we believed 
that as our association was free lromp<*rsonal bias, no personal ends to be accom- 
plished by it, that we had better maintain that position. 

Q. Does your association support the bill that was agreed upon by the recent 
pure-food congress at Washington?— A. We have not committed ourselves to any 
bill or proposition. We went so far as to ask for that bill to create a pure-food 
commission. We have not advocated anything (dse. We ask simply for the prin- 
ciple; we do not care how it originates, where it originates, or wno originates it, 
8imi)ly that it shall meet the object that we have in view— to secure pure food for 
the masses of the people as the foundation for good health and efficient working 
force. 

Pure food is the first demand of animals, the human animal as well as the infe- 
rior. It begins with the bednning of life and only ends with the ending of life; 
and yet here wo are at the closing of the nineteenth century, andhowmnch do we 
know of most of the food—the masses of the people? I speak of practical value for 
the nourishment of our own bodies— the nervous and muscular systems. W e have 
gone oil all this time and we are still groping in darkness, just as we did in 
regard to sanitary science up to a quarter of a century ago. With all man’s 
boasted intelligence it is humiliating to us to tliink how little wo know in 
regard to the char.icter of food, its purity, the effect of different Irinds of food upon 
the system, the methods of preparing it, the injurious effects of certain modes of 
preparations, being guided simply by our tastes, whether they bo educated or per- 
verted. But we do not care how that is gotten so long as wo can reach the object 
that we have in view— of securing, first, good, pure, nutritious, and economical 
food; next, that the people may be instructed howto prepare and utilize that food 
to the best advantage from a physical standpoint, from an economic standpoint, 
from the niechanicai force that is produced, considering man as a machine, where 
we put food in to develop the power ipstead of putting coal into a furnace to gen- 
erate lieat, steam, and electricity as another means of motive power. 

I personally should be opposed to the advocacy of any bill having any selfish 
object. 1 think it is the right of people when they want to buy anything, to have 
the privilege of buying it, and I think it is the duty of the vendor to let the people 
know what they are getting and what they are paying for, and the law womd 
secure this. 

There is another illustration of dilution; A man from an adjoining State was 
telling me that a miller in liis vicinity regulated the amount of dilution of com 
meal by a man's promptness of pay, doubtful pay, or prospect of no pay at all. 
If he was prompt pay, lie got corn meal; if he was doubtful pay, he got a cer- 
tain percentage of corncob along with the corn, and if he was very doubtful he 
hi proportion of cob and comparatively little corn. That man 

nad little opportunity of knowing how much he was being cheated. In many 
instances a farmer himself might be able to judge of it; others that were using 
It would know comparatively Tittle of the character of the feed they were getting 
to to their animals. So that it was not only the power of the man that would 
iw aiminished, but of his animals that were to be fed upon that. My own 
impression has been that a man should ^ at liberty to buy what he wants, and 
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Dr. Wiley at Washington a great many investigations have been made into the 
adulterations of food. The records of the Department of Agriculture, division of 
chemistry, show facts similar to those which X have stated —that adulterati&ns are 
not generally of a harmful character, but of a character which dilutes the food. I 
have with me a few samples of such food, which I collected while acting as chemist 
for the department of health of Chicago. [Witness produces samples.] 

Here, for instance, is some ground coffee which contains dried grain. There is 
nothing injurious in the use of dried grain. In fact, there are now sold many 
compounds which are substituted for coffee which consist of dried and browned 
grain; but that was sold as coffee. 

Here is a sample of artificial coffee beans. Here is a sample of ginger filler. 
It looks just like ginger, is not injurious to health, and is used to fill out and make 
a cheap ginger or to adulterate the ginger, for which they charge the same price 
as good ginger. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What per cent of goo^l ginger is in that?— A, There 
is no ginger whatever in it. 

Q. None whatever? — A. No; these are fillers. This is pepper filler. Here we 
have cinnamon fillers. I simply brought a few of l hese. Practically all the spices 
are imitated in this way. Here is a sample of supposedly cayenne pepj^er, which 
contains no ^pper. This is nutmeg filler, this is mustard tiller, this is allspice 
filler, and tliis is clove filler. 

O. Can you state what the filler is composed of?— A. The fillers are composed 
of dried and pulverized grains. It is statou, although I have never found it, that 
ground olive stones are used to imitate black pepper, and I know that ground 
buckwheat hulls are used to imitate black pepper, and are used as so-called filler. 
Of course, it is practically impo.ssible to nnd where these fillers are made, but 
they are on the market and are extensively used. They are also extensively used 
for filling drugs. I can conceive of no more hollish crime than that of man who 
will first adulterate the food and break a person ‘s health down by adulterate 
food, and then sell him an adulterated drug in the attempt to cure him; but that 
is done, and frequently done. As an example of an in juriou.s adulteration, I might 
mention pease which are jpeened with copper. This bottle contains a little piece 
of platinum foil, upon which is plated copper from a can of French pease. In the 
process of analysis copper is obtained in that way by plating on a piece of platinum 
foil. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Will you explain the manufacture of these coffee 
beans?— A. I can not. Those coffee beans 1 obtained from Dr. Wiley. 

Mr. A. L. Harris. In appearance they look like genuine beans. 

The Witness. The only way you can tell is by examining the crack in the bean. 
It has not that feathery substance found in the genuine. Here is another class of 
adulteration which is unintentional sometimes, and not classed as an adulteration; 
that is, the making of filthy foods, either in a careless manner or by people who 
assume a way of don’t care. For example, there is a piece of bread with a young 
rat baked in it. There is a sample of candy. When 1 obtained it it was dusted 
over with, flour. It was sold in a department store, and while it appeared to l)e 
perfectly good, on brushing away the flour it was found to be in an extremely 
filthy condition. 

These are a few samples of adulterated food. Grocers and men who are selling 
foods become so used to handling things of that kind that they seem to forget 
entirely the position that they hold and what they owe to society. As f said l)ef ore. 
it is merely a question of what they can get for tho goods, and selling them with 
the hope that they will not hurt anybody, To illustrate this, they tell a story of a 
grocer who once called down to his boy and asked him if he had watered the oys- 
ters, and he said yes; and mixed the tea (?), yes; well, then, come up to prayers. 

I merely tell this to express tho idea that they become so used to things of that 
kind that it becomes a second nature to a man to sell adulterated goods. 

Now, as to the remedy for this kind of thing; We have a great deal of legislation 
in regard to pure foods, but every State has its own laws. The State of Michigan 
has excellent food laws. A spice dealer told me recentlv that they had to be very 
particnlar about the spices they sent to Michigan. Illinois has recently enacted 
a food law which is now in operation. Massachusetts has splendid food laws; alj’o 
many of the other Eastern States; but until we have some national legislation which 
will cover the whole country we can do but little.. If a man who has a poor clas^ 
of goods in one State can ship them into another so that they pass, we can do but 
little. If they do not pass inspection in one State they are very apt to in another, 
'(he remedy for that thing would be to force manufacturers % mark goods for 
what they are. I personally do not object to the nse of butterine. I consider it gomi 
food, but I do not want to bny it for butter and pay butt^ price for it ; Other foods 
in a similar maimer. If a spice is filled and I wish to buy a pepper which is 
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as pnngent and as full strength as pepper 1 want to know if it is a filled pepper, 
whether it contains buckwheat hulls or ground peanut shucks. For instance, a 
package containing filler should be marked that it contains so many per cent of 
ground peanut shucks. Then people can take their chances on what they are 
buying. Nothing can be accomplished unless we have some national legislation 
in regard to the marking and tagging of goods. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haubis.) Have you any bill in Congress in mind that would 
give the remedy that you propose?— A. I know of no bill at present in Congress, 
but I have great hopes that some law will be enacted in connection with the recent 
investigation of pure food— I believe it was under Senator Mason. 

Q. 1 suppose you have examined what is known as the Brosius bill?— A. No; 1 
have not. 

Q. Would yon establish a separate department, or would you place it under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture?— A, I would place it under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture; they have had more experience with it. 

Q. Has Senator Mason introduced a bill along that line?— A. I have been look- 
ing for it, but I have not seen it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to have you tell us something about the 
extent of the use of glucose in food and the effect of it on the system. — A. I place 
glucose in the same category as butterine. I do not consider glucose harmfid. 
Many of our I'ruits contain gluctose— grape sugar or glucose. It is a good food if 
properly used. There would seem to be a great prejudice against glucose, particu- 
larly a lew years ago, because it seemed to hit the sugar business. There is noth- 
ing in glucose that is harmful. 

Q. Is there anything of value in it as food?— A. Glucose is a valuable food; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Have you had any experience, when serving the city gov- 
ernment. with the difficulty of getting manufacturers of foods and dealers in foods 
to label them?— A. Yes. We have a law iu Chicago requiring milk dealers to mark 
skimmed milk with a tag— a tin tag upon the can upon which is stamped the words 
“Skimmed milk.’’ 


Q. (; By Mr. Kennedy.) That is simply a city ordinance, is it not?— A. Yes. We 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting them to keep a tag on the can, but 
the ordinance has undoubtedly accomplished a great deal of good. 

(^. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know how milk is ordinarily adulterated?— A. The 
ordinary adulteration of milk is by removing the cream. This seems to exclude 
the right to the word adulteration: it properly comes under the bead of sophisti- 
cation, as it is called. The removal of the cream from the milk produces an unbal- 
anced food.* It takes away the larger part of the food from the milk, so the milk 
then is an unbalanced food. That is the principal way in which milk is adulterated 
in Chicago. 

(J. What is done to restore the appearance of the milk somewhat to its ordinary 
state?— A. That is done by coloring. 

Q. What is used for that coloring?— A. The color which is used in these days is 
annatto, and also aniline dyes. Annatto is very much used. 

Q. Are aniline dyes and annatto harmless?— A. It is an unsettled question as to 
whether those dyes, a number of them, a re harmful or not. Some chemists believe 
they are harmful, and others that they are not. It is hardly a settled question. 

Q. Is it your opinion that there is very little pure milk sold in cities?— A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of the high character of the pure-food laws of Massachusetts. 
Have you any knowledge as to whether pure milk is obtainable in Boston and some 
other large cities there?— A. As far as my experience j^s, Boston probably has 
the best milk in the country; in the East, at any rate. The milk is naturally of a 
high standard in Boston. In Boston, for a part of the year, the standard of total 
solids in milk is 13 per cent, whereas the standard of total solids of the milk in 
Illinois is 13 per cent. In Illinois the milk would not stand such a standard as 18 
per cent. 

Q. Wb at would lie the average standard of pure unadulterated milk?— A. Twelve 
per cent of total solids. The rest, of course, would be water; that would be 88 per 
cent natural water. 

Hi suggest any other law for securing unadulterated food than cor- 

rectly labeling it?— A. I have given the matter a ^eat deal of attention and 1 have 
given It a great deal of study and reading, and 1 know of no other way that the 
1 ^ ^ handled than by labeling and inspecting goods after they aie 

laDeiea, m such a manner that the manufacturer may never know when his goods 

are hknlv fn : ^ ” 


. 18 It your belief that there would be any market for adulterated foods if they 
were so mwked?— A. There is a market for them; yes. There is a large market 
ttot is BO marked, a very large market. 

would be for pepper of the character of the sample th*t 
you have shown us here? — A, It would be doubtful. 
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Q. Coffee and ginger?— A. There is a market for adulterated coffee; bat unfortu- 
nately that is among the restaurants, and the people who use the coffee never would 
know it. Such a law would prohibit the larger proportion of jidulteration. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Could not a law be framed to prohibit the use of 
imitation coffee in a restaurant?— A. I should think it could; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. CLARKf*:.) In regard to washing powders— are you familiar with 
them?— A. Somewhat. Shall I mention any brands? 

Q. You can or not, as you choose.— A, You mean similar to Gold Dust, Pearline, 
and such things as that? 

Q, Yes; things of that sort; are they composed of anything that injures the 
fiber of goods, especially cotton goods?— A. The washing powders— I understand 
that the first that was put out was made up of a lot of soap which was not of good 
quality. This soap was ground and sold in a pulverized form as washing powder, 
and a large market was tound for it. Then other manufacturers commenced the 
manufacture of washing powders. They are practically soaps. A number of 
them contain free alkali and have the same effect as adding sal soda to the water 
in which the washing is done. Fabrics which would be injured by the alkali are 
injured by the washing powder. 

Q. Do you know, practically, how much the life of cotton garments is shortened 
by the use of these powders?— A. No. 

Q. If you thought that the evil was general and that garments ordinarily will 
not wear more than one half as long when these powders are used as when they 
are not, do you think it should be a subject of legislation to prohibit the use of 
such powders?— A. I never have given that subject much consideration. I should 
prefer to consider that before maicing an answer. It is not such a vital question 
as the question of the health of the people. 

Q. It is rather more of an industrial question than the food question or health 
question, perhaps, but of course there can be no economic value to the people at 
large, especially to consumers, in having their garments destroyed before their 
natural time.-^A. People can find out such things for themselves very easily, but 
in using such a large variety of foods they have no means of knowing what it is 
that is injuring them; whereas if a person is using a certain soap and finds that 
his clothing, which was washed with this soap, was rapidly deteriorating, he would 
naturally make some change. 

Q. Supposing they were unable to make a change, finding that the use of these 
powders or soaps rendered washing easier, and therefore their domestics would use 
them on the sly, you would not Imow how to grapple with that problem?— A. It 
is rather a difficult problem to grapple with— the domestic problem, . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) A great many people drink beer, and I presume you will 
agree that if they will drink beer it would be to the advantage or health that they 
should drink pure beer?— A, Certainly. 

O. I would like to know whether you have ever had occasion to make analyses 
of beer, and if you can tell us something about the impurities of beer?— A. I have 
made a number of analyse.s of beer, but I never have found anything particularly 
injurious in beer, although I have been told and frefpiently read of adulterations 
* of beer which are undoubtedly injurious. Some of the foreign bc'ers have been 
colored with picric acid. 

Q. Colored after they come here or before? — A. No: colored abroad. There is 
a great deal of beer made with impure water, which would come under the head 
of an adulteration . 

O. Have you learned that in your investigations?— A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any law in Illinois called the bakery 
inspection law?— A. I do not know of a bakery inspection law in Illinois. 

Q, No law requiring bakeries to be above ground?— A. If there is such a law, I 
do not know it. 

Q. Has there been any adulteration of flour with anything such as flourine 
since the Federal legislation on that subject?— A. You mean the adulteration with 
com flour? 

Q. With com flour; yes,— A. Whether any adulteration with com flour has 
been done in this city, I do not know. I know that a friend of mine, who is a 
chemist, has examined a great many samples of flour without finding corn flour. 
I have made no investigation of it myself. 

Q, Would flourine be deleterious to health?— A. By flourine you mean com flourr 

Q. Yes.— A. No; it would not. 

Q, But it would be an adulteration?— A. It would be an adulteration; yes. 

^ Q. And there should be a law to prevent the adulteration so fhat the consumer 
could buy what A. (Interrapting.) Buy what he pays for; what be asks for. 

Q. Dili you make any analyses of molasses during the time you were a chemisii 
for the city?— A. A few, yes; not more than four or five. 
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Q. What was the result?— A. I found nothing deleterious in molasses. 

Q. Molasses labeled ‘ ‘ pure maple molasses? A. Yes. I examined some maple 
mmasses and was unable to tell whether cane sugar had been added to it or not, 
because cane sugar is a natural constituent of maple molasses. 

Q. In the absence of national law, what would you recommend to the State in 
regard to the protection of the purchaser against impurities in food; would you 
hold the seller liable and make him liable under the law, or would you try to 
trace it to the wholesale dealer or the manufacturer?— A. I see no reason why the 
seller and the manufacturer should not both be held. 

Q. These samples that you have exhibited to-night, are they all of the adultera- 
tions that you found in your experience as a chemist for the city?— A. Oh, by no 
means, no; these are only a few samples. 

Q. You may state in a general way how much adulteration you found during 
your official term:- A. I round that there were very few foods which are not at 
times adulterated. There seemed to be adulterations for practically everything. 
For instance, cream of tartar is sold in Chicago, a so-called cream of tartar, which 
contains no cream of tartar whatsoever, but consists of soda calcium phosphate, 
which is similar to the phosphate rock which is sold as a fertilizer. There is noth- 
ing unclean about it. And I have analyzed samples of cream of tartar which con- 
tained as high as 55 per cent of plaster of par is. Whether it was added as plaster 
of paris or came in in the manufacture of this soda calcium phosphate, of course, 

I am unable to tell. 

Q. What effect does plaster of paris have upon the stomach?— A. Well, it is 
simply so much inert matter; it can not be digested; it is equivalent to eating so 
much sand. 

Q. You may state any^ other impurities that you discovered during the time, 
that you now call to mind, and what the impurity consisted of, or the adultera- 
tion?— -A. I found practically all spices adulterated at times. I know of the adul- 
teration of flour with corn flour, or butterinesold as butter, of olive oil adulterated 
with cotton-seed oil, and many other adulterations that 1 do not call to mind right 
at present. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) I wish to inquire if olive oil is not actually improved for 
consumption by a proper admixture of cotton-seed oil?— A. Do you mean more 
palatable? 

Q. Yes.— A, I have used cotton-seed oil, knowing that it was cotton-seed oil, 
as a salad oil, and I like it just as well as the olive. 

Are you not aware that large quantities of cotton-seed oil are shipped from 
this country to Italy and Spain and mixed with olive oil to the improvement of 
that oil for that market?— A. X do not know that it is to the improvement of it, 
but I have l>een informed a number of times that cotton -seed oil was shipped to 
Europe and repacked and sent back as olive oil. As far as its food value is con- 
cerned, I should consider the cotton-seed oil just as good food as olive oil, or very 
nearly so. 

Q. You would not deem it necessary, then, to provide bylaw against an admix- 
ture of that character, which really does no harm, would you?— A. Yes. I do not 
believe in allowing anything to be sold for what it is not. Who is going to decide 
whether it is just as good as olive oil? Would not that open the gate to allow all 
sorts of things to be handled in that manner? 

Q. Would you extend similar legislation to the matter of fabrics? Take 
woolens, for instance; would you retjuire that woolen garments should be labeled 
as to the per cent of pure wool used in them— such a per cent of wool extracts and 
such ^her per cent of shoddy?— A. I have never given that matter consideration. 

Q. You can see how it might affect the health, as well as the wearing qualities 
^ A ® can you not?— A. Yes, I can. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H akkis.) In the composition of a cheaper product for a pure 
P^®‘‘^ct what effect does that have upon the production of the pure product, or 
rather the encouragement of the proauction of the pure product?— A. Of course 
ir we allow a poor product to l)e sold as a good product it keeps down the produc- 
tion of the good product, because the poor product can be sold for a lower price; 
tiiere is more market for it. Therefore, the good product does not have so great a 
incentive to produce it. 

fAT fv ^ eventually, then, without some legislation to pro- 

^ eventually would be that good products would be driven 

out of the market entirely. When manufacturers find that there is not a sale for 
me g(^ product, they must make a living, and they will naturally go into the 
“^®S«^acture of the poor product. 

+1.1?^ ^^arke.) Do you think of anv further statement, 
that you would like to make?-A. No. 

(Testimony closed. ) 
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Chicago, III., March 1900 . 

TESTIHONY OF HR. F. H. H’KAY, 

Th'tistee of the University of Illinois. 

The snbcommission met at 7.15 p. m.. Mr. Clarke presiding. At 9.35 Mr. F. M. 
McKay, of Chicago, a trastee of the University of Illinois, was introduced as a 
Witney, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name, post-office address, and occupa- 
tion. — A. F. M. McKay; Chicago, 111. ; 01 Alice court; public-schoolteacher; trus- 
tee of the University of Illinois. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you interested in the domestic science ques- 
tion?— A. Yes; 1 think that all American citizens ought to be interested in that 
question. 

Q. You may state in your own way such information as you think would be of 
use to the commission. — A. 1 think that there ought to be national legislation 
along these lines for securing pure food for the consumer. That ought to be under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture of the National Government. State 
laws are too desultory and conflicting to be very effective or to secure the best 
results. Inasmuch as the National Government has established these experiment 
stations in very nearly all, if not all, the States, it seems to me that through these 
experiment stations they can obtain the necessary information in regard to the 
food supplies of the various States, and therefore the Department of Agriculture 
is the proper body, it seems to me, to originate the most eftective legislation. I 
would suggest that a special appropriation be made by the National Government 
to each one of these experiment stations for carrying on investigations upon this 
specific subject of pure food. 

In regard to the land-grant colleges organized by act of Congress in 18C2, that 
law provide^! that these institutions’ main object should bo instruction in agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts without excluding other scientific and classical studies. 
This left an opportunity for the States to organize under that law not merely agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges but universities of the broadest type, of which 
Cornell University is, perhaps, the best example in this country; and the gentle- 
man for whom that institution was named said his desire was to organize such a 
university that any person could obtain the best instruction in any branch of human 
knowledge. Many of these universities have developed into real universities. 
Congress wisely, I think, left the courses of studies to be prescribed by the various 
States through their boards of trustees, giving each institution an opportunity to 
develop along lines that seemed to be demanded in the various communities 
where these in.stitutions were established. It has been the aim of boards of 
trastees to meet the demands for instruction in various branches in the communi- 
ties where their institutions were established, and I believe that these institutions 
have very largely met the demands for instruction In various branches of human 
knowledge. If there was a large demand for instruction in mechanical engineer- 
ing, it will be found that the college of mechanical engineering has developed very 
rapidly; if there was a large demand for electrical engineering, it has happened 
that large sums of money have l)een put into the eciuipment of the electrical 
engineering department. If there seemed to be little demand for any specific 
branch of instruction there was not very much money put into that depar^ent. 
When these institutions were established, back in the sixties, there was not much 
demand for a scientific instruction in agriculture, especially in these Western 
States. If a man could go on to the prairies of Illinois and by turning over the 
soil and cultivating it very indifferently raise a crop of 50 or (JO bushels of com to 
the acre, he could not seethe necessity of studying the value of fertilizers or going 
into the analysis of soils and then selling his com at 10 or 15 cents a bushel, 
because it did not pay. The time has arrived when it is necessary, to make farm- 
ing successful, that each acre of land must produce the best possible results. 
TOere is now arising a demand for scientific agriculture, and I l)elieve that these 
institutions are going to meet that demand. It is certainly the intention in Illinois 
to do that, as the board of trustees has asked for large appropriations for the col- 
lege of agriculture. I think I may say that when our building now in process of 
erection is completed we will have the most complete equipment there is in this 
country. I think that is all I care to say unless tnere are some questions. 

Q. Does the university overshadow the agricultural and mechanical depart* 
ments of these colleges?— A. No. The literary department is oversbawwed alto- 
gether, qnd always has been, in the University of Illinois. 
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Q. What is the tendency of the farm boy, when he comes to the university and 
studies the classics in connection with agriculture, to go back to the farm?— A. If 
you refer to the classics tiiere, as to Latin and Greek, I will say that there are very 
few students in the University of Illinois studying Latin and Greek, and there 
has never been any consideraole number studying those languages. If you refer 
to the literary college or the college of literature and arts, including English 
and the modern languages, such as French and German, I will say that that col- 
lege has always had a larger number of students, I think, than any of the other 
cmleges. As wo are organized there, we have four colleges: The college of agii- 
culture, the college of science, the college of engineering, and the college of arts. 
Recently we have organized the college of law and the college of medicine: I had 
almost forgotten those. 

Q. Is there any complaint on the part of agriculturists that their sons, after 
graduating oven in the agricultural course at a university, do not come back to 
the farm?— A. I think I have heard such complaints; yes, 

Q. Do you know the per cent of those?— A. No; I could not state the per cent. 

Q. Do you believe it to be large or small?— A. I should say of those that took an 
agricultural course, that the per cent who went back to farming was very small, 
and I think 1 can state I he reason for it. A young man going through the univer- 
sity in a 4-years' course has obtained a fairly liberal education. If he took the 
regular course in agriculture, he got more than simply the technical agricultural 
subjects. He had considerable literature, both English and modem languages, 
and he had a good knowledge of chemistry, physics, and biology. A number of 
these men are now deans of coll 0 ge.s of agriculture or professors of agriculture; 
some are directors of these experiment stations. I am speaking of our own gradu- 
ates, now, from the University of Illinois. They went into these positions because 
they could earn more than they could on the farm. It was a matter of dollars 
and cents. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., May 15, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF PBOF. ROBEBT C. KEDZIE, 

Profemor of Cheniisti^y, Michigan Agricultural College, and Chemist of the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station. 

The commission met at 10.35 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Mr. Robert C. Kedzie was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows concerning the beet-sugar industry: 

0. (By Mr. Conger.) You may state your name and post-office address.— A. 
Robert C. Kedzie, State Agricultural College, Michigan. 

Q. And your occupation?— A. Professor of chemistry at the State Agricultural 
College, and chemist of the experiment station. 

Q. How long have you been engaged there?— A. Since 1863; 87 years. 

CJ. You may now, if you will, in your own way, give to the commission such 
information on this subject as you think will be of use and interest. — A. Before 
entering upon this, 1 have some specimens here that could hardly be taken down 
in shorthand, though sometimes done in spoon hand— siiecimens of the beetsugitf 
itself as produced in Michigan, and a refined beet sugar from Germany; speci- 
mens of the l)eet sugar that is produced in Nebraska at the Grand Island Works, 
and then some mounted specimens of the sugar— a study in sugar,'’ as Icall it— 
mounted specimens that give samples of the sugar produced from sorghum in 
Michigan and su^ar produced from sorghum in Illinois. These specimens were 
prepared for the information of the members of our legislature, mounted in this 
form for comparison, when they had under consideration the Question of offering 
a bounty for the production of the sugar beet— to encourage the introduction of 
the su^ar-beet industry in Michigan. This is preliminary, and sometimes an 
object lesson of this kind assists in the understanding of the question more than 
the spoken statement. 

1 have written out here to a pretty full extent the remarks 1 have to make, and 
have commenced by saying that (reading)— 

“The hope for a domestic supply for our people has been cherished in Mioh%an 
for years. In 1881 the legislature passed *An act to encourage the manufacture 
of sugar,’ exempting from taxation f < r 5 years the apparatus used in 
sugar, and offering a bounty of $‘3 for every 100 pounds of sugar. Under tra 
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law 10 tons of sugar were made from sorghum and |404 paid as bounty. It was 
found that sorghum as grown in our State was not profitable for making sugar, 
because the proportion of glucose to sucrose was too large to permit profitable 
manufacture of crystallized sugar. ” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Would you pause right there and explain for my benefit, 
on account of my ignorance, the exact difference between sucrose and glucose?— 
A. The chemical difference is that there is a little more water in the glucose. The 
proportions which make up the glucose are 0 equivalents of carbon, 12 equivalents 
of hydrogen, and 6 equivalents of oxygen; in the sucrose, or cane sugar, we have 
12 equivalents of carbon, 22 of hydrogen, and 11 of oxygen. That is, if you will 
double the eciuivalent of the glucose and subtract 1 molecule of water, vou have 
the composition of the sucrose. The difference, however, is more than simply the 
difference of chemical composition. The glucose is very difficult of crystallization 
in pure, well-defined, sharp crystals like we have here. It is a sweet material, but 
only about two-fifths the sweetness of the sucrose. But the difficulty, so far as 
the manufacture is concerned, is that when you have an e(}uivalent of glucose 
present it will render uncrystallizable another equivalent of the sucrose, so that 
while the sorghum (Chinese cane) may contain a large amount of sugar— that is, 
sweetness— you can get from it only arelatively small amount of sugar in the form 
of clean, well-defined crystals. (Continuing to read.) 

“Attention was then turned to sugar beets as a more promising material. In 
1890 the college imported 200 kilograms of seeds of each of 4 kinds of sugar beets 
cultivated in Europe, viz: Klein Wanzlebener, Austrian Wohanka, Vilmorin* Impe- 
rial Improved, and White Silesian. That was about 1,700 pounds, 800 kilos— 200 
of each. These seeds were given to farmers with directions for planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting the beets, requesting a sample for analysis. The se^ was 
sent to leading farmers in all parts of the lower peninsula. Four hundred farm- 
ers received the beet seed and 228 reported results and sent beets for analysis. 
These reports came from 39 counties. The average content of sugar in the juice 
was 14.20 per cent, the coefficient of purity was above 80 degrees in 200 specimens 
and Wow 80 in 27.” 

This coefficient of purity —I might say a word in regard to that. We take the 
sugar l)eet and pulp it and extract the juice, all we can get; then by taking the 
specific gravity we determine the total percentage of the solids in solution— that 
is, materials that would be solids but for the water— the matters that are in solu- 
tion in the water. Suppose we find that the total quantity of the solids in solution 
in the b^et juice is 20 per cent, and then by other analy.se 9 we find that the pro- 
portion of pure sugar is 1 6 per cent. That would be 16 parts out of 20 pure sugar, 
and the other 4 parts would be nonsaccharin materials. That would give us a 
purity of 80 per cent. The purity means the proportion of readily crystallizable 
cane sugar present in the juice as compared with the total amount of solids there 
present. (Continuing to read:) 

“The yield of l)eets per acre (estimated) was 13 tons. The season of 1891 was 
favorable for the growth of sugar beets; the average temperature from June to 
September was 64. oo F. , and the rainfall 1 1 inches. September and October were 
dry and sunny, well suited to ripening the crop. 

“Having thus demonstrated the adaptedness of Michigan to produce sugar 
beets of high quality and well suited to making sugar, the college aid not further 
pu.sh these investigations. The agricultural problem was solved, but capitalists 
and manufacturers were not ready to enter and possess this land of promise. : 

“ In 1897 general interest was awakened in this subject and legislation was 
secured to promote the manufacture of beet sugar. The lively interest taken in 
this subject by Secretary Wilson, and the aid from the Department of Agriculture 
in furnishing beet seed, transportation by mail, ect., greatly promoted the efforts 
of the college. Seed was sent to many leading farmers who would undertake to 
raise at least 1 acre of beets, also to a still larger number of persons whose work 
was of the amateur class. The season was only a fair one for sugar beets, the 
temperature for May and June being 3 F, below the normal, and the rainfall in 
July being 5 inches above normal, making cultivation difficult; but August and 
September were warm and full of sunshine, and October wasnearlv 5” F. warmer 
than normal. The beet crop was quite satisfactory. Specimens of beets reeved 
for analysis nnmbered 493 and came from 64 counties. The average content of 
sugar in the juice was 16,08 per cent, and the coeffident of pnrltv was 80® and 
above (some went as high as 92® of purity), while in 85 samples we purity was 
below 80®, ranging from 62® to 79 '. In most of these cases of low puril^ the 
beets were grown on muc W soil. ” • 

That has been a great difiSculty with us. The farmers think they can raise beets, 
and they do raise mangles on mucky soil, and they think that is the soil for the 
production of sugar beets. It is for beets, but not for sugar. 
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were'MMttrfiotoi^^t f '^*'® rerolts of growinff sugar beets in 1897 and in 1898 
Weather * 1 ?^ farmers looked for equally good results in 1899 but the 

localities the cron flt'ason for 1899 was so unfavorable that in many 

^mesthecropwasvery unsatisfactory. This was caused by the severe dr® 
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dnring the growing season—the most severe for 36 years, from 1864 to 1900— even 
worse than that of 1871, the year Chicago was bomed. The rainfall for the three 
summer months was 3.96 inches, while the normal rainfall is 9.60 inches. If we 
add to this the rain for September. 1899, the total is 6.10 inches, Vhile the normal 
is 12.24 inches. The rain for 1871 for these four months was 8.24 inches, or two 
inches more than in 1899. 

‘‘In localities where the drought was very severe the smallness of the yield from 
this new crop from which so much had been expected was very discouraging to 
the farmers, and in some of their meetings resolutions were passed not to plant 
sugar beets. Other crops had suffered even more severely, not^ly wheat: but in 
the case of so well-known a crop as wheat the loss might be charged to an inscru- 
table Providence. Some of them seem to feel that while the old charter of agri- 
culture given to Noah, ‘ While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease,’ will hold good for wheat, which has been so long and so favorably known, 
it can not be relied on for a new crop like sugar beets. Surely a careful study of 
the nature and habits of a new crop and its adaptedness to our soil and climate, 
and to the usual methods of farming in our State, is a wise precaution. 

“ Let me call your attention to the physical basis of sugar-beet raising in our 
State. 

“The physical basis for growing a beet crop is the quality and the competi- 
tion of the soil. In the lower peninsula the soil i.s technically known as the drift. 
The iutei mingling of many kinds of soil and the porous character of the deposit 
fit the soil for crops of the t uherous class in particular. The lands adjacent to the 
Great Lakes and the southern half of the peninsula are adapted to the raising of 
all crops and fruits suited to our climate, and especially tubers. 

“Many years ago an invitation was extended to leading farmers in different 
counties of Michigan to send specimens of soil for analysis, which would fairly 
represent the leading agricultural soils of the county. It is probable that the 
liest was sent that the county affords. This is human weakness run into the 
ground. 

“Twenty-eight soils taken from counties that fairly represent the sugar-beet 
district are here selected to show the chemical composition as specially related to 
the demands of this crop, giving the averse percentage of lime, ^tash, and 
phosphoric acid and the physical condition which enables the soil to take up and 
hold water by capillary attraction, and thus withstand drought, or water-capacity 
of the soil. 

“Average of the most important lish materials: 

Per cent. 


Lime (CaO) 1.13 

Potash (K,0) 1.86 

Phosphoric acid (PjOj; .38 


“ This table shows the Michigan soils rich in the ash materials required for 
sugar beets. Potash is in special demand for this crop, and these soils are> 
remarkably rich in this chemical. 1 

“ The relation of the capacity of soils to hold water by capillarity to their power 
to produce crops is coming into prominence as the result of recent investigations. 

“ Prof. Milton Whitney, of tho Department of Agriculture, is making extended 
inquiries of this relation of soil and water in securing the best conditions for the 
production of special crops. The quantity of water which dry soils will tbps take 
up or hold varies with the kind and texture of the soil. If 100 grama of quartz 
sand are poured into a funnel with a small filter to prevent the soil running out 
and water poured on the sand till completely wet, and the excess of water allowed 
to escape, it will be found that the sand will take up and hold, by capillary attrac- 
tion, 25 grams of water or 25 per cent of its weight, which is its water capacity. 
If other soils are treated in the same way, they will take up a different percents^ 
of water. A prairie soil, on the average, took up C2 per cent of water; fine soils 
from river bottoms, sneh as the Tittabawassee, or the river Raisin, 57 per cent. 

“ The less water a soil will absorb the more rapidly it will part with it by evap- 
oration and by filtration. A soil whose water capacity is less than 88 per cent is 
liable to suffer in dry weather. The average water capacity of these 28 soils is 47.4 
per cent, and shows the ability of our soils to withstand drought. The influence 
of the Great Lakes that surround ns on every side except the south will attract 
the attention of everyone who glances at the map. Our winds receive a moistening 
and ameliorating touch in passing over these vast ‘nnsalted seas..' No|invain 
has nature thrown her protecting arm around our peninsula. m 
“An adranate and distributed supply of water is an essential condition in agri* 
cnl^i;ard. iTie average rainfall in central Michigan, as shown by 86 years’ observa- 
tion at the agricultural college, is 32 i iicbes. Along the shores of the Great Lakes 
the rainfall is a little larger. 
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• turod ecttege. 

Inches. 

May - 3.23 

June 3.50 

July 3.23 

August 2.77 

September : - 2.72 

October — 2. 44 


‘*This shows on the average an abundant rainfall for May, June, and July, the 
period when the sugar beet requires plenty of soil moisture, when it is grappling 
with the soil and sending down the tap root to give it a hold upon the subsoil ana 
derive its supply of food, both liquid and solid, from the deeper soil without abso- 
lute dependence upon the surface soil. In August there is an abr^t drop in the 
amount of rain, and a progressive fall in September and October. This is the sea- 
son of our ‘summer dry spell,’ often becoming a veritable drought. This is the 
season of little cloudiness and abundant sunshine, when the beet is rapidly grow- 
ing and packing its cells with sugar. If May, J une, and the first half of July are 
warm and moist to establish and strengthen the growing plant, and if the balance 
of summer is hot and dry (short of drought) we have the ideal season for growing 
sugar beets. Sugar is essentially condensed air, water, and sunshine. With 
cloudy and rainy weather during these critical ripening months we would secure 
large beets and little sugar.” 

Now, in conse(iuence of some remarks made by Dr. Wiley here yesterday in 
regard to the sugar beet as an exhaustive crop, I have written a little digression 
that I would interpolate here. [Continuing to read.] 

“The sugar beet Is an exhausting cr^ when the whole crop is ^rmanently 
removed from the land, because it takes oft a large amount of potash and phosphoric 
acid and much organic nitrogen; but none of these materials are removed in the 
commercial product— sugar— which contains only carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
a pure carbo-hydrate, the carbon coming from the carbonic acid of the air and the 
oxygen and hydrogen from the rain, all these combined and organized under the 
force of the sun's rays acting through plant life to produce sugar; not a particle of 
pota.sh, phosphoric acid, or organic nitrogen being found in pure sugar. The 
sugar is essentially condensed or organized wind, water, and snnsnine. No amount 
of sugar removed from the soil can reduce its crop-producing quality. Dr. Wiley 
charged me to say to you that ‘ the export of sugar can not impoverish the soil.* 

“How, then, can sugar beets 1 o an impoverishing crop? It is because of the 
removal from the land of other materials in the crop aside from sugar, substances 
which contain all the fertilizing substances which are found entirely in the 
leaves, crown, pulp, and molasses of no further use in making sugar. These by- 
products contain all the fertilizing materials of the crop, the removal of which is 
the only impoverishing element of beet growing. If these are all returned to the 
soil, either directly or by feeding to stock and returning the manure to the land, 
there is absolutely no reduction of the power of the soil to produce crops; on the 
contrary, an increase of fertility year by year. This is procably the reason why 
France has increased its wheat acreage from 17 to 23 bushels since the introduc- 
tion of the sugar-beet industry. In Germany the farmers are not allowed to 
remove the leaves and crowns of tlie beet from the field. In both countries the 
sugar beet is considered the best possible crop to precede acrop of wheat. Another 
reason for the excellence of sugar beets as a preparatory crop is the kind of culti- 
vation required for sugar beets— thorough and clean tillage, not only subduing 
the soil but keeping out the weeds— the tramps and bums of agriculture. 

“It is only by retaining all the waste products of the sugar-beet factory and 
keeping them on the farm that the soil c<an be kept np in fertility and actuidly 
made more productive. The leaves and crowns of the beet should never leave 
the farm; the pulp should be converted into beef or milk by feeding to stock, or 
by drying the pulp, as proposed at Bay City, preparing it for long storage or 
transportation to a distance. Even the residual molasses should be fed to stock 
and not allowed to flow into the Saginaw River.” 

Q. (By Mr. CoNaKB.) Dr, Wiley stated that this crop could or should be raised 
T+ 2 4 years; what is your idea about that?— A. I think he is right in that 

It should not be grown in succession, because any crop that is grown in continuous 
succession, unless it is weeds, is an exhausting crop, and weeds are the most 
exhausting of all. 

Q. ,1s it more injurious to the land to raise beets in successive crops than It is 
to raise wheat so?— A. Yes, because the lieets have a wider range for feeding, and 
we SMar-beet crop removes wore of these elements from the soil than does t^e 
wueat crop. The wheat is called an impoverishing crop because it is a surface 
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feeiler; the supply has got to be right at the surface, and while wheat is exhaust* 
ing on the surface soil the sugar-beet crop is on the whole more exhausting for 
the soil as a whole, both the surface and beneath. It has been found, as a matter 
of wide exi)erience in France and Germany, that the alternation and rotation of 
crops very thoroughly carried out is essential for the raising of beets. 

Q. You speak of wheat as l)eing a good crop to follow the raising of beets; 
what other crops would you recommend for the other 3 years, if beets are to 
be recommended only once in 4 years?— A. I would want to get in a crop of 
clover, the great catcher of organic nitrogen and atmospheric nitrogen, thus 
securing a supply of nitrogen for succeeding crops. The inversion of the whole 
crop is not so essential in the case of grain and potatoes, because the very thorough 
cultivation that must be had in regard to the beets to keep the weeds entirely out 
and keep the soil in the very best possible condition for the growth of the crop 
will assure a good condition of tillage for the succeeding crop. The land is in 
the best possible condition. 

Q. If wheat is to follow the beet crop, what should precede the beet?— A. A 
barley crop frequently precedes it; some sown crop; what in England they call 
white crops; that is, some grain crop. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Can commercial fertilizer be used to advantage?— A. 
Unquestionably; but the point I wanted to make was simply in offsetting the, as 
I thought, a little too strong statement of Dr. Wiley, that it was the absolutely 
exhausting crop of all crops. It is absolutely the exhausting crop only as it is 
the crop which is mismanaged so far as the by-products are concerned. Now, you 
take, for instance, in the case of the growth of crops in C hina, where, according to 
the Chinese tradition— which may not be the most reliable- -but still it is sup- 
posed that their soils have been in continuous cultivation for over 4,0u0years, and 
they are still rich and productive. It is because they return everything to the 
soil. The excrement of every kind of animal, and human excrement, are saved 
as you would save gold, to go back on this land, and the consequence of it is^ the 
soil has not fallen off in productiveness, but has continued to produce for all time. 
Where we export the wheat crop we are carrying off our fertility. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his earliest lectures on agricultural chemistry, stated that the continuous 
production of corn— that is tlie English term for grain— that the continuous pro- 
duction and exportation of corn leads inevitably to the destruction of the fertili^ 
of the country, and instances Sicily as a country which has been thus denuded. 

Now, in the case of sugar beets nothing of this kind take.s places, because all 
that is taken off is wind, water, and sunshine, and we can have that in abundant 
supply. There is no necessity nor call for the impoverishment of the soil so far as 
the production of commercial sugar is concerned, because it contains no elements 
of fertility whatever. 

After this di^ession I return to the subject of rainfall, so far as fertility is con- 
cerned. [Continuing to read.] 

“ The distribution of rain during the growing months is a matter of importance. 
If we assume 3 inches of rain per month as the minimum for most crops we find 
that during a period of 36 years in central Michigan the months of May and June 
have each had less than 3 inches of rain for 5 times; July, 11 times; August and 
October, IS times, and September, 14 times. If the crop is not a surface feeder, 
like the grains, but a deep feeder, such as the tap-root plants, oven less than 2 
inches will suffice for a time. But if the plant is a sunshine feeder the absence of 
moist weather is a matter of less consecjnence during late summer and early 
autumn. 

** It must be conceded that by reason of soil, climate, and peninsular position 
Hichigan is well adapted to production of beets for making sugar. Another 
important condition is the intelligence and energy of our leople. Some Euro- 

& are horrified at the presumption of our people in assuming that, without 
e after decade of training and drill, our people have the audacity to suppose 
they can make sugar from beets. What might be called presumption in others 
may be enterprise with ns. After putting their hand to the plow our pe<mle are 
not inclined 6) look l>ack. One evidence of the tendency to i>res8 forward is the 
bounty law of 1897.” . 

I have introduced here the whole of this bounty law because it is a matter or 
history. It is an act which was passed in 1897, approved on the 20th of March, 
1897. Summarized, it provides for the offering of a bounty of 1 cent ^ound for 
all sugar produced above a certain degree of purity: and for the securing of the 
data concerning the amount of beets so raised, and requiring a certain amount of 
payment by the ton of 2,000 pounds for all beets raisM, guarding against frauds 
on the Government and so on. This was the bounty law of 1897 and ga^ uft 
gre^t it&rt in regard to our sugar-beet industry, so far as the manufacturing was 
concerned. (The law above referred to is as follows:) 
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THE MICHIGAN SUGAR-BEET BOUNTY LAW OF 1897. 

[A8 part of the history of the sugar beet In Michigan.] 

[No. 48.] 

an act to provide for the oncouragemont of the manufacturo of beet sugar and to provide a 
compensation therefor and to make an appropriation thorefor. 

Section 1. Tliepex>ple of the State of Michigan enact, That there shall be paid 
out of the State treasury to any person, firm, or corporation engaged in the man- 
ufacture in the State or Michigan of sugar from sugar beets grown in the State 
of Michigan one cent per pound upon each and every pound of sugar so manufac- 
tured under the conditions and restrictions hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be paid for sugar so manufactured unless such sugar 
shall have been so manufactured in this State and from beets grown in the State 
of Michigan, and unless such sugar shall contain at least ninety per cent crystal- 
lized sugar, and the manufacturer shall produce good and sufficient receipts and 
vouchers to show that at least four dollars per ton of twenty hundred pounds 
has actually been paid for all beets purchased containing twelve per cent of sugar, 
said twelve per cent being the basis for valuation of tho purchase price of four 
dollars per ton. The quantity and quality of sugar upon which all of said bounty 
is claimed shall be determined by the commissioner of the St^ite land office, with 
whom all claimants shall from time to time file verified statements showing the 
quantity and quality of sugar so manufactured by them, the i>rice paid the pro- 
ducer for tho beets actually produced in this State, upon which said bounty is 
claimed. 

Sec. 3. The persons, firms, or corporations so intending to engage in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar in this State shall, before commencing the same, file a state- 
ment with the commissioner of tho State land office setting forth their proposed 
undertaking, the capacity of their manufactory, the number of tons of beets they 
intend to manufacture per annum, and request said commissioner of the State 
land office to appoint a suitable weighman and inspector, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of tho commissioner of the State land office to 
appoint a resident weighman and inspector and such assistants as may be neces- 
sary in ea(di town where it shall appear to him from the application of the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations so engaged or intending to engage in the manufacture 
of beet sugar, that such weighman and insi^ector is needed, and in all cases where 
the output of persons, firms, and corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
beet sugar in this State shall aggregate or eyceed two thousand pounds per day, 
and such weighman and inspector shall weigh all beets received by such persons, 
firms, or corporations engaged in the manufacture of beet sugar, and keep an 
accurate account of the same with each and every purchaser of sugar beets and 
make such examination and test as to the quantity and quality of the sugar so 
manufactured as he may deem proper in arriving at the standard of sugar in each 
town so manufactured by such persons, firms, or corporations. The sugar thus 
manufactured shall, under the direction of said weighman and inspector, be 

E laced in original packages, which shall bo examined, weighed, and branded by 
im by a suitable lirand showing the quantity and quality contained in each of 
said packages, of wffiich an accurate account shall bo by him filed in the office of 
the commissioner of the Stftte land office. 

Sec. 5. The compensation and fei’s for such services, above provided for, to be 
performed by said weighman and insiiector and assistants, shall not exceed one- 
eighth of one cent I’er pound for the beet sugar so examined, weighed, and branded 
by him, nor shall they receive to exceed the sum of three dollars per day for any 
one day's service actually performed as such weighman and inspector or assistant. 
He shall give a bond with good and sufficient sureties in tho sum of not less than 
two thousand dollars to the State of Michigan, contingent upon the faithful per- 
formance of his duties, said bond to be approved by the secretary of state, ana he 
shall also take, subscribe and file in the office of the secretary of state the consti- 
tutional oath of office. The said fees of compensation together with the cost of 
said brand and all analyses that the said weighman and inspector shall be required 
raake shall be borne and paid by the persons, firm, or corporation claimant of 
said money; the said weighman and inspector shall perform all duties pertc^ing 
to his position in an impartial manner, and shall furnish and file with the com- 
missioner of the State land office, also with the manufacturer of said beet sugar, a 
monthly statement in duplicate of all sugar so manufactured by said person, finh 
or corporation. The said weighman ana inspector shall, upon receipt of be^ at 
pftpuf^tory, select such samples of beets os he deems fair and equitable, 
and shall keep an accurate record of the gross weight of said samples, and abiui 
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estimate the per centof said groM weight 

and fair aJlowance for dirt and dockage, and he shall also tM^ or cam tohe 
tested, said samples to ascertain the trne per cent of sugar tn^on win, ana make 
a record of the same. All beets from wWh ^ 

promptly weighed and an accurate record of the gross weights of the same shall 
be kept, also of the number of pounds to be deducted for dirt and dockage asnxed 
by the per cent of dirt and dockage of the samples, and also of the pounds net 
weight so obtained, and said net weight and the per cent of sugar as determined 
by the test of the samples shall be the basis of settlement between the buyer and 
seller, and in order to obWin the bounty ])rovided by this act the buyer must pay 
at least four dollars per ton for beets containing twelve per cent of sugar, and a 
sum proportionate to that amount shall be paid for beets containing a greater or 
less per cent of sugar. 

Sec. 6. When any claim arising under this act is filed, verified, and approved by 
the commissioner of the State land office as hereinafter provided, he shall verify 
the same to the auditor-general of the State, who shall draw a waiTant upon the 
State treasurer for the amount thereof payable to the person, firm, or corporation 
to whom said sum or sums are due. 

Sec. 7. That the sum of ten thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated from the general fund in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be known as the beet-sugar fund and to be exi)ended under the direction of the 
commissioner of the State land office as herein provided, aud the money for pay- 
ment under this act shall be drawn from the State treasury ou the requisition of 
the commissioner of the State land office, which shall bo presented to the auditor- 
general, who shall draw his warrant on the State treasurer therefor, and the 
auditor-general shall incorporate in the State tax f (T the year eighton hundred 
and ninety-seven the sum of five thousand dollars, and for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight a Hke sum of five thousand dollars, to be assessed, levied, 
and collected as other State taxes are assessed, levied, and collected, which sum 
when collected shall be placed to the credit of the general fund to reimburse it for 
the sum herein appropriated : Provided, That if the amount of bounty shall exceed 
the amount of ten thousand dollars lor the years eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven and eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, that the deficit be paid from the 
general fund not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 8. Every person, firm, or corporation that shall erect and have in operation 
in this State a factory for the manufacture of sugar from begets with a capacity of 
two thousand pounds of sugar or upwards per day while this act is in force shall 
be entitled to receive from tiie State the sum of one cent per i)ound for all sugar 
manufactured from beets at such factory for a period of at least seven years from 
the taking effect of this act. 

Approved March 26, 1897. 


“Under the stimulus of this bounty nine factories have been erected in our 
State, and more projected in tiie near future. The comfortable pricepaid in cash 
at their very doors made this change in crop rotation very acceptable to the farm- 
ers. The addition of another to the three cash crons on the farm— meat, wheat, 
and wool, and now sugar— was welcomed by intelligent fanners, aud the pric^ 
of farm lands increased in the vicinity of the factory.” 

All around these factories the average price of farm lands in the vicinity arose 
$10 an acre. I thought that was a pretty good barometer to measure the value of 
the land as influencing agriculture. 

(Continuing to read:) “Inquiry was made of n farmer who had just unloaded 
his beets at Bay City: ‘How do you like raising beets?’ ‘Pretty good. Look at 
that pass book and you will see my beets average for 9 loads 14 per cent of sugar 
and I get $4.50 a ton cash.’ ‘How many tons to the acre?’ ‘Twenty.* ‘Then 
yon get $90 an acre for your beet crop. How does that compare with dollar 
wheat?* ‘ Dollar wheat ain t no whsr. * 

“Only one factory has received the benefit of this bounty. The Michigan Sugar 
Company, of Bay City, received in 1898 $28,451.07. No bounties were paid in 1899 
becanse no money was appropriated for this purpose, but claims for bounty that 
would call for $300,000 are ending for the ix)untyof 1899. So large a demand 
upon the State treasury, with a large prospective increase year by year, led the 
legiidature to reduce the bounty to one-half centp3ri)ouiid, appropriating $200,000 
to pay this bounty and repealing the act of 1897 with its 1 cent a pound bounty. 
The governor vetoed this Dill, leaving the State without funds to pay ^ bounty, 
yet leaving the bounty law in full force. What will be the ontcpoos of this unfor- 
tunate conflict between the legislative and executive powers of the State is yet 
l^nc^rtain. Whether the State shall Anally resort to the speedy, respeotsl;^^ and 
modern form of repudiatiou by having the courts declare the act nnoonstltutional 
remains to be seen/* 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Now, tonchinR the possible repudiation of that law or its 
being declared nnconstitational— repudiation of the barmin on the part of the 
State— what is your opinion of the necessity of a bounty for the continuation and 
permanency of the industry?— A. 1 do not think the 1 cent per pound bounty is 
necessary at all. 1 think that for 3 to 4 years a bounty of from a quarter to a half 
cent a jpound would be sufficient to estabiish these factories and get them in full 
operation, and that from that time on they will be self-sustaining. A permanent 
bounty is not required, in my estimation. 

Q. It is a fact, however, is it not, that as a result of the enactment of this law 
offering the bounty, the most of these factories in Michigan were established in 
1 year?— A. Yes; they would not have been established without that bounty. 

It was the bounty, in your opinion, that induced it?— A. That was the gov- 
erning cause, yes. 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is your opinion in regard to a tariff or national 
bounty to encourage the industry?— A. That is bringing me to Washington rather 
than to Michigan. Upon a general discussion of a bounty law, 1 hardly feel like 
entering; that is, the tariff law, 1 mean. 

Q. Is the present tariff law satisfactory?— A. If it was declared entirely free- 
all tariff removed entirely— and we were open to the competition of Europe, which 
is offering an export bounty, why we* would be stuffed with sweetness, to say the 
least. We would have sugar cheap, but no large production of sugar. 1 think 
the tariff law is a very safe thing, and should be continued. 1 am a tariff man. 

O. (By Mr. Clarke. ) If we did not have a large production of sugar, would it 
be likely to remain cheap very long?— A. I do not know; I am a little doubtful. 
I know that when you give one a chance to crowd another to the wall, he is likely 
to go to the wall. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The result would be much less production?— A. 
Undoubtedly. If we cut down the price of sugar below the cost of production 
here, I think the effect would be disastrous. But still I do not discuss this question 
from the political point of view, 

Q. From the economical point?— A. Politically and economically we join hands 
somehow or other or touch elbows at least. 

Q. What I was trying to get at is this: Would it be possible for the American 
sugar industry to sustain itself without some encouragement either in the way of 
bounty or of tariff ?— A. 1 think if it was very thoroughly established and organized 
and in successful operation, and with harmonious action between the farmers and 
factories, that we would not be very dependent on the tariff ultimately. We would 
ultimately be entirely independent of it, I think, but it would not be in the imme- 
diate future. (Continuing to read:) 

‘‘With the large number of factories, present and prospective, fear has been 
expressed that there might be danger of overproduction. Inquiry was made of the 
director of the Michigan Sugar Company as to how much sugar nis factory would 
turn out in the year, ‘Six million pounds.’ ‘ So large an amount will go far to 
supply the needs of the State. ’ ‘ If we can produce 7,500,000 pounds, that will only 
supply the needs of the counties of Bay and Saginaw.’ The use of sugar is con- 
stantly increasing and will keep even step with increasing supplies. 

“Our factories produce sugar so pure as not to need refining, but is ready for 
table use just as it comes from the factory. In (lerman parlance, ‘Sugar of con- 
sumption and not sugar for refining.’ It does not have to i)ass through the hands 
of the sugar trust, and thus oscapeff the exactions of that great monopoly. Our 
only untaxed white sugar is the beet sugar produced of such excellence as not to 
need refining. This is our only way of escape from the suf^ar trust. The supply 
of cane sugar has been cut off from the West Indies and Philippines on account of 
the Spanish war; none reaches ua from the Sandwich Islands, being retained for 
use on the Pacific coast, and Louisiana makes no more than is required by her 
people. The question remains. Shall we use our homo product or depend upon 
beet sugar Imported from Germany and France by the sugar trust, paying any tax 
that monopoly may impose?” 

It was with reference to that that I brought in these samples of beet sugar for 
the commission to see that it does not require refining. That from Michigan now 
IS as it comes from the factory without refining, 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Have all of the factories in Michigan been as fortunate In 
producing sugars as fine as the samples you have presented?— A. No. Unfortn* 
nately one fellow used German machinery and a German chemist to run it, 
th^ produced some very miserable sugar. When the sugar made by their faot(Mriw 
naa gone into the market— Chicago, for instance— prior to this time a wholesale 
grcHjer told Professor Smith he did not have to open the barrels after the first 
instance in order to know what the Michigan sngu was. All yon needed to see 
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wa6 on the bead, **Tbia ia Michigan beet sugar/' and it was sold at pace* But 
some of the sugar made from this factory at Caro, made under this German 
administration and by German machinery, was brought there. It was ring- 
streaked and speckled like Jacob's cattle, and it hurt the whole business of Michi- 
gan, because it destroyed the general confidence in the Michigan prodnot. But 
the most of it is just like that I have phiceil l)efore you. 

Q. You place the reeponsibility for the poor product on the maohinery? — A. On 
the machinery and t he man at the head of it. He was a Dutchman with a Dutch- 
man’s ideas, that came over with the idea that Michigan people did not know any- 
thing, and he was very sure that he did know everything, and the result was 
disastrous. 

Q. Is it your idea that the machinery for the manufacture of this beet sugar 
which is made in America or in the United States is better than the German 
machinery?— A. Unquestionably l)etter— no doubt about it whatever. 

Q, Is the factory of the Michigan Sugar ( ’ompany at Bay City equipped with 
American or German machinery?— A. American machinery, and the same at 
Rochester and at Alma. They have turned out sugar of most excellent quality. 

Q. Which of the Michigan factories has made the greatest success? — A. The 
Michigan Sugar Company’s factory at Bay City, or at Essexville, right close by 
Bay City. It was the first in the field and has l)een very wisely managed; less 
friction between them and the farming community than anywhere else, Mr, 
Cranage, the manager, has loan very wise and conciliatory. He told his men, “if 
there is a question between you and the farmers, a doubt, give the farmers the 
benefit of that doubt, and let us secure the confidenco of these people.” He suc- 
ceeded in doing that, and I think it was a very wise move. 

Q. That factory has been in operation how many seasons? — A. Two seasons* 

Q. And the other factories of Michigan only one?— A. One. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Tfiis sample of Michigan beet sugar from the Michigan 
Sugar Companv at Bay City is a fine white granulated sugar. So far as I can see 
it 18 fully equal in appearance to the refined granulated commercial cane sugar 
made by Havemeyer of New York. Do you consider that a l air sample of the gen- 
eral product of the Michigan mill?— A. I do, yes; a very fair sample and something 
to be proud of. The question has been raised— I attribute it to the sugar trust- 
suspicion has been thrown out that this sligar. while it will do for sweetening 
things on the table, is not as good for preserving and things of that kind. I took 
some of this sugar and passed it over to the ladies’ department in the agricultural 
college and asked them to test the matter in regard to the preserving qualities. 
They made up various things, and among others some specimens of fruit jelly; 
they sent me a specimen of the fruit jelly, and I must confess, j udgiug from the loo^ 
of it, that it was very much in danger of quick consumption. It was pretty hard 
to resist the tendency to eat it. 

Now, this exemption of our sugar factories—the exemption of our domestic sup- 
ply of sugar from the sugar trust— I consider one of the best things to be secured 
from the whole enteri)ri.se— deliverance from that monopoly. 

Q, Some of the jieople who own .sugar stock say the trust will get the control of 
these beet-sugar factories. What is your opinion about that?— A. Well, they will 
have to pretty nearly buy up the whole people, and if they will take the whole 
people into their trust perhaps wo can trust them. 

Ladies have come into my laboratory and spoken about this snspioion. They 
have sent out little packets of a pound or two or three from Havemeyers aid state 
that this is the sugar that is to be certainly relied on. The ladies have come into 
my laboratory and looked at this beet sugar and said: “ Well, beet sugar is it?” 
“Yes.” “Isitsweet?” “Yes.” **Can we use it for sweetening things':” “Yes.” 
“Well, I did not know beets would make anything like that.’^ “Well, my lady, 
how long have you been using granulated sugar? ” “ Two years.” “ In ail numan 
probability in the 2 years you have used nothing biit beet sugar. The supply was 
cut off from the West Indies by the war. We did not get very much rrom the 
Philippines during the war. All that was produced in the ^ndwich Islands, 
pretty much, is used up on the Pacific coast for supplying their wants; and the 
amount made in Louisiana is no more than suHicient to supply Louisiana and the 
States immediately surrounding it; and the great bulk of our sugar that we have 
been using has come from Europe, and is produced from the sugar beet.” 

Now, if we can obviate any necessity of our paying tax to Germany or the 
Havemeyers or any one of that class, so much the better for Michigau and the 
United Stetes. I speak for Michigan, becanse we are chock-full of; the beet sugar 
question in Michigan, and it naturally crops out. ( Continuing to rea^: ) 

“ Michigan has the physical basis for producing b^t sugar of the higheiBl quality 
and in unlimited (juantity. We have the soil and climate, the coal, limestone and 
pure water, the intelligent farmers and wide-awake business men required for so 
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great an industry. Michigan no more needs to import sugar than to send abroad 
for flour. 

There are two points in the relations of farmers to factories where misunder- 
standing and friction may spring up ; 

‘4. Tare, or deduction from gross weight as allowance for adhering dirt and 
insufficient removal of the crown of the oeet, is largely left in the hands of the 
weighman, and must depend upon his honesty and good judgment. But this is 
a matter which is open to the direct inspection of the farmers, and any great injus- 
tice would soon receive attention from the parties interested. 

Marc, or the deduction to be made from the amount of sugar found in the 
beet juice to offset the nonsaccharine solids in the beet in order to determine the 
actual amount of sugar in the beets, is a subject demanding careful consideration. 
This is a matter that does not come directly under the observation of the farmers, 
and they must take it on trust. It is a matter easily slurred over, and the farmer 
may be defrauded to an extent he little suspects. 

‘■The marc adopted by the chemical division of the Department of Agriculture 
is 5 per cent, and chemists generally agree with Dr. Wiley. Tne examination of 
Michigan sugar beets in this chemical laboratory gives a factor almost identical 
with 5 per cent. The students in our l)eet-sugar class have examined the subject 
carefully, but the beets used had been five months stored in a cellar, were some- 
what wilted, and gave too high a per cent for marc. The average results, reported 
by 7 of these students, are as follows : 


Per cent. 

White - 5.30 

Skinner 5.06 

Bauer - — - 5. 80 

McKinney - - 5. 57 

Hargrave . - 5. 58 

Dooley 5. 75 

Westover — 5.20 

Average 5.46 


“Making allowance for the dried condition of those beets, it would seem that 
5 per cent marc for these beets as they came from the soil would be a fair allow- 
ance. 

“ One of our senior class chose * The composition of sugar beets ’ as the subject 
for his graduating thesis, using beets that had likewise been stored for several 
months. He found as the average marc for such beets in 33 determinations 5.45 
per cent. The marc by Pellet’s Method ( 10 samples) was 4.92 per cent. All these 
trials were by use of water in removing sugar from the pulped beet. 

“In extracting the sugar by the alcoholic method he found the process less satis- 
factory, because the sugar was not entirely removed by the alcohol , water washing 
out sugar from the residue. Sugar is not extracted from beets in manufacturing 
by alcohol, but solely by water. What sense in using alcohol in determining the 
marc? Why not use water in both cases and thus be consistent? 

“The factory may arbitrarily select a marc to suit itself, quite different from 
that of the chemist, and sometimes without notice to bis patrons. Instead of 5 per 
cent for marc, suppose he selects 10 or 12 per cent, and even more, and the farmer 
is without notice of this serious cut in the estimation of his produce, serious injus- 
tice may be the result.” 

These are not idle figures; they are actual figures, so far as quotations from 
Michi^n are concerned. ( Continuing to read : ) 

“If m addition the factory uses the unreliable alcohol method in estimating the 
marc, the wrong may be increased. It is possible tha; the factory may offer large 
prices for beets and extra inducements for patronage, and yet even ^ matters by 
assuming a marc of 7 to 10 per cent beyond what is just. Dr. Wiley, at the 
‘round-up’ of farmers’ institutes at Ann Arbor, made the remark that 'Any marc 
on sugar beets beyond 6 per cent was robbery.’” 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Have the deductions for marc that have been put upon 
you by the factories in Michigan been the cause for much dissatisfaction among 
the farmers?— A. It has become a very serious thing; not only dissatisfaction, but 
suspicion, 

Q. Do you think there is a tendency on the part of the factories to increase the 
percentage of marc?— A. There is. X am informed there is one factory that has 
announced that they would use a deduction of 16 per cent, one-eighth of the total 
product deducted for marc. Five per cent, or one-twentieth, was what we con- 
sidered to be ample. I am afraid of the influence of this thing creating division 
and stnfe and want of confidence between the farmers and the factories, and it Is 
668a 35 
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npon this esp^ially that the success of the sugar factories and the sugar-beet pro- 
duction in Michigan is to be relied upon. 

Q. What is being done, if anything, among the beet growers to meet this dissat- 
isfaction?— A, Well, this came out at our round' up meeting at Ann Arbor in 
March of this year, but 1 think that there will be a serious overhauling and a veinr 
thorough understanding between the farmers and the factory men Wore confi- 
dence is restored— before successful cooperation is secured. 

Q. Is there any tendency toward or effort being made to bring about organiza- 
tion among the l^t growers?— A. Not that I am aware of at present. It is too 
early for that to organize itself —get itself in shape. It will^come; no question 
about that. That organization will come, and a demand for a fair and honest 
understanding Ijetween the factories and the farmers as to what deduction shall 
be made for the marc and for the tare. There has been some bitter talk about 
the tare. The tare men or the weighmen were appointed by Land Commissioner 
French, and some claim that a little favoritism was used there, but I do not take 
any stock in that: but he appointed them, and they are supposed to be the honest 
and fair representatives ns between the farmers and the factories. Now, some of 
the factories have offered to let the farmers elect their own weighmen and tare 
men: but the marc, that comes on the chemical side, and the farmer is not able 
to cope with it. 

Q. Well, this is anew indnstryin Michigan— that is, new to the growers of beets— 
and it is one, I should think, the farmers should need education in. Is there any 
organization along those lines, or any effort being made through farmers’ institutes 
or other organizations to extend education in the way of the best methods to raise 
beets?— A. No; only through the discussions which we have in the farmers’ insti- 
tutes and the farmers’ clubs and organizations of this kind, and granges of these 
Wnds, coming up for discussion in these various bodies, and the thing is being 
agitated, and the more agitateil the more we secure organized effort. 

Q. The farmers’ in.stitutes, at least in Michigan, as I would judge from this 
round-up meeting at Ann Arbor, have given considerable attention to lieet- sugar 
culture, have they not?— A. Yes; largely. It has l)een discussed in every locality 
where i^ople are interested in it and in a great majority of the counties, and peo- 
ple are interested; they have that brought up as one of the points for discussion, 
and it is pretty well ventilated. 

Q. (By Mr. Cla.kke.) Do you recognize that the success of the industry in this 
county depends largely upon the attitude toward it?— A. Yea. 

Q. What is the attitude of the Michigan farmers this year as compared with last 
year?— A. The unfortunate experience of a season of drought that we had was very 
unfavorable, and yet they have organized a number of acres for, I think, ts^t fac- 
tories, but only after they secured sufficient acreage for the production of sugar 
beets for this year: so I think they are recovering from the panicky condition they 
had of the growth of last year, and they are recovering confidence and are going 
to give it another fair trial; and if they do. and they liave a season which is not 
so fall of disasters as was the year preceding, it, will come out favorable, and we 
shall get the confidence and cooperation of the farmers and of the factories. The 
question, indeed, has been discussed, as you are aware, a good deal, in regard to the 
desirability of the fanners entering into cooperation with the factories, agreeing 
to furnish the beets and then to receive such and such proportions of the results 
of the product of it, and tliat is a very hopeful sign. It can be carried out, and if 
yon can get the farmers themselves interested in this matter, why yon are going 
to prevent this kind of strife, and so the factories are, too. Yon have got to pay 
them prices or they won't raise the beets, and then the factories conld have noth- 
ing. it is just like the strifes we have in other industries. That is no foundation, 
because the factory, or the most available elements of it, is capable of easy trans- 
portation from one part to another; there wonld be only the shell left behind, 
which would be a dead loss; so an effort of the farmers to establish a corner on the 
matter by refusing to raise beets wonld not give any good resnlts. Bo far as the 
factory is concern^, of course, there is a certain amount destroyed, but the fac- 
tory is not as helpless as the farmer thinks on the outset. The factory can move- 
can move the great mass— although with extiense, of course; but they can remove 
the exceedingly valnable plant to other localities, leaving behind simply the shell. 

Q. Has cooperation been tried in Michigan?— A. No; that is a thing of the 
future. 

Q. Has the system of contracts for a term of years, been tried?— A. No; it has 
only been, as far as I understand, contracting from vear to year. The system of 
cooperation has been tried, I think, very thoroughly in Germany. I ''think Dr- 
Wiley can tell ns something about that, and I would like very much to have Dr- 
Wiley make some statement in regard to this question of marc, which is the most 
important question in Michigan at present. 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) I would like to go back for a moment to the case of the 
farmer from Bay City that you quoted. 1 think in your paper you stated that he 
raised 20 tons of beets to the acre and received $90 for the same. Now, is not that 
an extraordinary yield?— A. Yes. 

Q. What would be a fair yield per acre?— A. Well, the crop we produced there 
on the college farm— the average crop— is 14 or 15 tons to the acre. We call that 
a very fair crop, and that is what I have rather felt we should ultimately settle 
upon as what would be expected. 

Q. And what is the rate paid per ton under the bounty law in Michigan?— A. 
Four dollars for 12 per cent beets, and an increase of 50 cents for every additional 
rer cent. 

Q. What per cent beets did you raise on the college farm when you raised 14 
tons per acre?— A. The sugar content was 15 per cent, I think. 

Q. Under the provisions of that bounty law this would have been worth how 
much per ton?— A. $5.50 a ton. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you give the information as to what it would 
cost the fanner to raise a crop of beets?— A. Well, it is very difficult to get from 
a farmer an actual statement. The experiment was tried by the college, by keep- 
ing an accurate account of expenses for the raising of l^ts, and the b^ets as 
raised cost very nearly in the vicinity of $30 an acre. 

Q. That, at 15 tons to the acre, leaves a very nice margin for the farmer?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Will the farmer be apt to strike while there is that profit?— A. No, I do not 
think so. But maybe he will strike for more acres— larger investment. 

Q. As soon, then, as factories deal fairly with the farmers there won’t be much 
trouble for raw material?— A. I think not. If we get amicable and hearty rela- 
tions between the factory and the farmer, and we get any such productions as we 
consider to be the average, there will be a very successful working between the 
two. 

Q. You use the most improved implements in cultivating the beets on the 
farm?— A. Yes; the best we can find. 

Q. Is the American implement an improvement over the German implement?— 
A. 1 think so. I have never used the German implement. Dr. Wiley is authority 
on that. But judging from what I saw iraporte<l from Germany, I should say the 
American implements are better. 

0. In what respect?— A. Well, in the lightness and finish and efficiency. They 
do better work, cleaner work, and more complete work. 

Q. With less draft?— A. Less draft, and less manual exertion on the part of 
the man who handles the machine. The cultivators, for instance, are more sat- 
isfactory than are the clumsy and what we sometimes term the wooden machines 
of Europe. 

Q. Do you plant by drill or by machine?— A. By machines, yes; drills. 

Q. You cultivate by machines?— A. Yes; we plant the seeds very heavy; put 
on a heavy supply, not less than 20 pounds to the acre, in order to get a continu- 
ous row of the beets; so when you come to cultivate you crosscut out, leaving 
only 2 inches square in the row of the beets which are not removed; and by this 
cross cultivation we have just enough then, by carefully picking out, to leave a 
single beet once in 8 inches, for example, for the growth of the crop, and in that 
way the process of the weeding out and thinning out has been largely reduced. 
In Bay City they have largely employed the foreign women and children— wives 
of the Polacks— who are very efficient in doing that kind of work, and work very 
cheap. This man who I said got his $90 for an acre of beets paid $14 for thin- 
ning; and the man who stood by and listened said, “ You paid an enormous sum 
for thinning. My son-in-law had 50 acres and got it -thinneid out by Polacks for $4 
an acre. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) Cross cultivation, then, takes ont a large portion of the snr- 
plus beets?— A. Oh, yes, very large; but if you have so sparse an arrangement of 
seeds in the drill when you come to crosscut to out out, you have got a blank 
spaw here. That i s so much loss— loss of the plant there, and in such oevelopment 
of the neighboring plants it causes them to grow too large, and an over^wth 
gives less sugar, so there is no economy in the use of small amounts of seed. 
That is one of the troubles with our farmers. They say there is no use of wasting 
so much seed; it costs $2 an acre for the seed, and nineteen- twentieths of the 
otets are taken out and thrown away. That is too much waste. I think I know 
enough about farming that 1 can put in seed and save one fourth that amount of 
set d. Well, the great trouble with it is the farmers; well, they say they know 
now to farm; the 3 *^Rve raised beets; and they rather resent the idea of anybody 
giving instructions on that point. That is one of their weaknesses— not reoaving 
good advice, from their pride, or opinion, or practice, 
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between them. All that was done by the hand hoe OT ma cnwajor, onr JO to 
18 inches we consider a very desirable distance apart in the rows, and then 8 inches 


apart in the row of beets themselves. 

Q. How many rows tit a time do you cultivate?— A. Well, on our farm we cul- 
tivate only one row, because we have just got a 1-horse single cultivator; but if 
W9 go into business on a large scale we will have to arrange to cultivate three to 
four at a time. 

Q. Your cultivator should take just as many rows as the drills would plant?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now. you speak of cross cultivation. Do you mean you can run an imple- 
ment or machine across the rows? — A. Take out those extra plants and leave just 


simply a block, say 2 inches s(juare, in the row to hold the beet you want to save. 
The farmer does it frequently by going along with a hoe and taking a slice with 
the hoe and leaving blocks along for the distribution of seed; but when we come 
to do this on a large scale for commercial purposes and have commercial objects 
in view, we shall have these cross cultivators to cut out these blocks and leave 
blocks behind. That will be the instrument for saving a large amount of this 


finger work. 

Q. Then thinning would be reduced by taking extra plants cut from the same 
seed?— A. Yes, very largely; no, there will be more than that, because they have 
probably more than one seed in a place, and a single seed may throw out one, two, 
three, or four plants; but in the two inches of thorough planting you would have 
probably more than one single— we call it the fruit of the beet. 

Q. I would like to know something about the value of the by-product— pulp, for 
instance.— A. The pulp in the first place was given away to the farmers who 
would remove it; they took it back. The idea of the arrangement was to carry a 
load of beets there and take a load of pulp back, and it was given by the factories 
to the farmers who would take it away. That is, they would even have i t arranged 
so as to run it out on cars and so arranged as to dump a wagonload right in the 
farmer's wagon, and he would carry it off. I do not think our farmers have 
awakened sufficiently to the value of this as feeeling material, not alone, that 

is, by itself, but feeding in connection with other food, iis, for instance, in dry 
food and grain, for fattening of stock. Now, in Nebraska they were u.sing that 
very largely for feeding stock and fattening steers for the market, and the most 
delicious and juicy beef in the world was made out of pulp and prairie hay. That 
is all that is used for cattle. 

Q. Without any grain?— A. Without any grain. They ate a very largo amount 
of it. That was the condition I found when I visited the factory there in 1891. 
1 presume that undoubtedly grain was introduced in finishing the feed as an 
element of food, but at the time I was there they were feeding just pulp and 
prairie hay, and alwut as healthy and thrifty adiock of steers as I evejr saw was 
red in that way. It was found to be exceedingly valuable, go far os the produc- 
tion of milk was concemed, and a great flow of milk was secured by the succu- 
lent food; but I do not think the farmers adeqnately realize the re^l feed value of 

it, and the especial value of it by bringing back on the land through the interven- 
tion of stock feeding the manure that comes through the process of raising stock. 
There in ^y t/ity I was astonished to find that the molasses left behind^hey let 
run right in the river, and paid no attention to the carrying off of a large amount 
of potash salts, and a very large amount of exceedingly valuable substance for 


feeding purposes. 

Q. ( By Mr. Conger. ) HavB they abandoned that way of doing it or are they still 
following it?— A. They will abandon it without any question. 

Q. Is there any difficulty about preserving this pnlp or must it be fed fresh?— 
A. Oh, it can be siloed and kept a lung time. A little will decay, but it will keep 
better than common corn ensilage. They are at Bay City trying to form a com- 
pany and making a plant for taking this pulp and drying it, and thus preserving 
It in dry form for feeding purposes, enabling it to be carried for a distance by 
rail ana sold in the open market as cattle food. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahris.) Is it valuable for sheep?— A. Yes; any class of stock 
ex^pt hogs. 1 do not know as it has ever been trie<l for hogs, but all ruminants 
relish it very much. , ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Much odor from it?— A. No. We have had some at toe 
college that has been there three or four months, and there is noj^ nmch smell 


about it. 

Q, What proportion of the beet crop is returned to the soil?— A. Well, in many 
calies none is returned. There is a fatal defect in the agricultural arrangements. 
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The whole shonld be returned; that is, as far as possible. The beet tops and beet 
crowns undoubtedly should not be ever taken off the farm, should be there as a 
hxed element, because it has so large amount of mineral substance. The pulp has 
less of this because by the process of the extraction of the sugar by diffusion a 
good deal of the soluble soils are taken out and reappear finally in molasses, and 
there is che waste, allowing the molasses to get away, not so much as food, but 
especially for loss of manure matters. 

C^. Can exhausted fertility of the soil be restored by vegetable and leguminous 
plants?— A. Yes; and the lost potash and phosphoric acid has got to be returned 
by some form of commercial fertilizers. In certain portions of Germany— for 
instance, North Germany— I am told by my son who has spent some time there 
that the land is a light, sandy soil and, for the successful raising of crops, requires 
a large amount of fertilizing material; but that is not the condition we find in 
most of our soil. In Michigan, to be sure, we have jack pine plains, which for 
all such purposes are useless, requiring an amount of expenditure for fertilizing 
material that would never be remunerated bv crops. 

Q, If the pulp and molasses were taken to the 1 arm and utilized in the best way 
would they restore the fertility of the soil?— A. Well, they will keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil. What I claim is, there is a natural development of the fertility 
of the soil by natural changes which take place in the soil. The soil is a dead and 
inert mass. The plant food, the potash, and phosphoric acid, and lime, and all 
these materials become more and more available by processes which go on under 
natural conditions of the soil— chemical changes which go on in the soil. Now, a 
certain amount of fertility is thus secured and a dividend is made; but still you 
may say, year by year, nature rises for this purpose, if you restore it. but you 
have taken out of the land a thing that is there, and if you add to it, why you are 
building up the fertility of the soil, so you are getting a richer soil from year to 
year whatever the waste on it is. I was struck by a remark made by Farmer Luce 
there in our State. He said ho had cultivated a farm for 40 years, with constantly 
increa.sing fertility of that farm, and never had bought a pound of commercial 
fertilizer in his life, but he had sold from his farm only finislied products. He did 
not sell off the hay, corn, cornstalks; all coarser material he kept and fed it to the 
stock; and the stock itself, and wool, and butter, and cheese, and occasionally a 
little wheat— these materials were all he proposed to sell Irom the farm, and he 
was keeping up his farm with continually increasing fertility for 40 years, and he 
said it was a rich farm to begin with, and he never lx)ught a pound of commercial 
fertilizers. 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) Is it more easy to keep a rich farm in a high state 
of cultivation than a poor farm?— A. I think Governor Luce would bring almost 
any farm in a rich condition, with his foresight and readiness to secure these 
results. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Has he made it profitable under these circumstances?— 
A. Oh, yes; Governor Luce is a man that won’t fail in any sense whatever. He 
has enriched himself and has enriched his people by his knowledge and success 
and the diffusion of the knowledge which he has from his own experience. We 
call him one of our tillers of agriculture, and he is a good citizen in Michigan. 
We are very proud of Governor Luce. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. G., May J 900 , 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JUUUS £. BOOEBS, 

President of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, 

The commission met at 2.07 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Mr. Julius E. Rogers was introduced as a witness and. being duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation.— A. Julius E, Rogers; post-office address, Binghamton, 
Com™n president of the Binghamton B^t Sugar 

Q. Are you a grower of beets also?— A. Yes. 

How long have you been president of yonr comimny?— A. Since it was organ- 
ized, in the spring of 1898. 

Q. How many years has yonr mill been in operation?— A. We have been in 
operation two seasons and commencing on the third. 
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9 . If yon have any points that yon would like to dwell upon in connection with 
this industry, yon may take them up in your own way, and we may interrogate 
you as you go along.— A. You, of course, are after all the information you can get 
in relation to the industry, and its bearing upon the agricultural interests of this 
country. Now, I feel, in the two years we have been at work, that we have 
solved some of the problems in relation to it. The industry is comparatively new 
in this country. The first factorv established in New York State was in the 
season of 1897; that was built at Kome. For two years previous to 1808 1 had 
become very much interested in what 1 believed to be the fa^t that New York 
State could produce her own sugar. I procured something over 100 pounds of 
seed and distributed it among the farmers of Broome County and adjoining towns, 
asking them for a sample of the beets grown from the seed, that 1 might have it 
analyzed in the fall. I received about 50 samples and sent them to Cornell Uni- 
versity where they were analyzed, and that analysis showed us that we had the 
soil and the climate which would enable us to grow beets sufficiently rich in sugar 
to pay to manufacture it, and on the strcngih of that and an analysis made at 
Cornell University from many samples over the State from seed which they dis- 
tributed— ditferent parts of the State— we organized during the winter of 1897-98, 
the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company. We built a factory in the summer of 
1898 and manufactured sugar from about 10.000 tons of beets that fall. This last 
fall we manufactured sugar from about 18,000 tons of beets, and we are satisfied 
from the experience we have had that onr expectation was correct that we had 
both the climate and soil that would enable us to make the beets, and that we can 
manufacture them in New York State as cheaply as they can bo manufactured 
anywhere. The two products of importance in manufacturing beet sugar, other 
than the beets themselves, are principally coal and limestone. These are the two 
elements which go into the manufacture of sugar from beets. We have the lime- 
stone in abundance, and we have the coal very near to us. 

Q. The coal is for fuel?— A. Power, steam. 

Q. What do you use the limestone for?— A. We can not buy the lime burnt; we 
have to burn it because we have to have the carbonic acid gas that comes from the 
burning for the clarification, and the lime, also, which is the milk of lime, which 
we mix with the juice to take out the impurities. So the two principal elements, 
aside from the beets themselves, are limestone and coal. 

Q. Limestone is an important element or factor?— A. Very. We consume in 
coal abont 13 per cent of the amount of beets and in limestone about 1 1 per cent. 
So that the consumption of limestone and coal are very important elements and 
the faetdry must have them— must bo in a position to procure both limestone and 
coal at a reasonably low figure delivered at the factory— in order to insure its 
success. 

Now we feel confident, from the experience of 2 years, that the success or fail- 
ure of the beet-sugar industry in this country is emphatically with the farmer end 
of it. As I have said, there is no question but we can grow the beets sufficiently 
rich to pay to manufacture them into sugar, as the beets which we manufactured 
last year gave us an average jier cent of sugar of between 12 and 13, and that was 
sugar in the beet, not the analysis that Dr. Wiley was speaking of, this analysis 
of Detween 10 and 17 and 18, which is the sugar in the juice. Then the professor, 
you remember, spoke of the amount of solids and the amount of crystallized sugar, 
giving the per cent as 80, For Instance, if he had a beet that would ami^yze 10 
with a i)er cent of 80, he would get 16 per cent of crystallized sugar; but with the 
average farmer, who has been in the habit of growing corn, potatoes, wheat, rye, 
oats, be could prepare his ground somewhat carelessly, put in his seed, and go off 
and leave it until harvest time, and he must have a good deal of education before 
he can successf nlly grow sugar beets. 

Q. Isthateducationiieed^amongyour farmers?— A. Emphatically; and many 
of the farmers are going to make a success at growing their lieets so far as I have 
had any means of knowing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that edneation difficult to acquire?— A. It is not diffi- 
cult to acquire except as the average farmer is difficult to teach. The average 
farmer does not take kindly to new ways. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris. ) With a careful, intelligent fanner are beets difficult 
to raise?— A. No; they are not to the most intelligent farmers— to the farmers that 
do their work in the nest way. The farmers who take^he best care of their crops 
are those who are making the most success of growing sugar beets. We have 
contracts now for abont 2,200 acres for this next year— between 2,^ and 2,800. 
I shot^d think that from 70 to 75 per cent of these contracts are with old growers, 
and fully 00 per cent of them are those who have grown beets for us two yoars. 
But the man who nuts in his seed, as I have said, and goes off nnd leaves hil crop 
is sure to make a failure of growing sugar beets. It means very emphatic cuitl* 
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vation and very mnoh more work than the average fanner puts on the average 
crop. 

Q. Is there any particular expert knowledge required in the raising of the beet, 
sucn as is required in raising of tobacco?— A. No; except in the economy of caring 
for the crop. Almost without exception the farmers who grew beets for us the 
firet year, and those who contracted the second year, have stated to us that they 
were able to care for the crop with very much less expense the second year than 
the first 

O. Does it require special preparation of the ground?— A. It does. 

Q. You may briefly describe the necessary preparation, if you will.— A. In the 
first place, as was stated here this morning, we can not successfully grow beets 
on mucky soil. We can grow a sufficient number of tons, but we can not grow 
beets of sufficient quality of sugar. Soil that would ^ow wheat, com, and pota- 
toes will not grow good sugar beets. It re(]uires a soil that is well drained, that 
is comparatively free from stone, so as to be easily worked, and it needs deep and 
thorough cultivation. While for corn and oats ground should be plowed only 
about 5 or 0 inches, for beets the soil should be worked at least 10 or 13 inches 
deep in order to i)rocure the best results, as the sugar beet must be grown down 
in the ground if it is to be grown profitably both for the factory and the farmer. 
Then the seed bed must have very much more attention than for growing the 
average farm crop. It must be thoroughly pulverized as the first essential, and 
the difficult part of procuring a crop of sugar beets is to secure a full stand. In 
our contracts we ask our farmers to sow not less than 11 pounds of seed per acre. 
Professor Kedz’e said they asked theirs to sow 20 pounds. Now, not more than 
half of 14 pounds even can grow, but we insist upon their sowing this amount 
that they may get a full stand— that every row may be full— and in order to insure 
that they must have a seed bed in as perfect condition as it can be got. 

From onr experience and the experience of those who have made the most suc- 
cess of growing sugar beets in the last two yeai*s, the cost of preparing the ground, 
sowing, thinning, cultivation, and harvest is about $30 per acre. We. have bad 
very many farmers who have paid as high as $40 and $45 per acre in labor who 
have expended that amount in labor for growing this crop. We have others who 
have grown it for less than $20 an acre, but it need not cost to exceed $30. 

The first year our average yield of the crops which were harvested, not including 
all that was sown, because some were sown and never harvested at all— but those 
that were harvested would average 0 tons per acre. Last year the average yield 
was S tons per acre. We fully exi)ect, with the experience of the past two years 
and an average season so far as rainfall and climatic conditions are concerned, 
that wo will get very nearly or quite 10 tons per acre as an average yield this year. 
But I do not think we can expect, certainly not for some time to come, an average 
yield of more than 10 or 12 tons per acre, and this will be secured only on good 
land, thoroughly cultivated. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) How much do these beets net i)er ton or acre?— A. The 
conditions in New York State are somewhat different than in Michigan. Onr 
State pays a bounty of 1 cent a pound on all sugar made from beets pown in the 
State, providing the farmer receives $5 per ton for the beets: so that our con- 
tracts, all of them, provide that we shall pay $5 a ton for the beets, and that they 
shall not give us less than 13 per cent of sugar. But we never have thrown out 
any beets because of the analysis; never had any trouble along that line whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you determine the value of the beet when 
brought to your factory?— A. We determine that by analysis in the laboratory, 
and, as I say, we have had a few lots of beets that have not analyzed up to tne 
standard of 13 per cent; but we take this ff round— that the farmer does not know 
the land or the kind of cultivation that will give the best result, but it is a matter 
of education to him. He does not know the kind of soil or the kind of fertilizer or 
the kind of tillage that is going to produce the greatest amount of sugar if he has 
not had any experience. We are aiding all we can. We are employing men and 
keeping them in the field all the summer to give them that help and instruction- 
all that we are able. If he does his best we take his crop in the fall regardless of 
analysis and pay him the price provided by the State law. We have never refused 
any beets offered us by those with whom we had a contract, and we have only had 
^ have given us less than 13 per cent of sugar. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Then the farmers make a profit of $10 an acre?— A, The 
farmers. Those who have taken care of the crop have made a profit, as a 
rule, of more than $10 per acre. There have been a good many failures. These 
came from men who either took no pains with the crop, did not follow the instnio- 
tions given them, or because of their shiftless way of Doth sowing and cultivati&g 
tne crop was a failure. ^ 

S* (By Mr. A. L. Habbis*) Are you reasonably certain of a sufficient ampual 
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of moisture in the course of the season to grow your beets properly?— A. The 
average season, such as we have in New York State, we get sufficient moisture to 
give us a good crop of beets. We had the dryest season last year that we have 
known for fully 20 years, and yet the crop was 2 tons, on an average, better than 
the previous year, because of the experience of 1 year in growing them. 

We have in New York State a condition that perhaps does not exist in any other 
State of the Union. We can grow peaches, pears, apples, plums, grapes, apricots, 
cherries, l)erries of all kinds, in fact, almost every kind or variety of fruits that go 
on our table, except the orange and banana; and we grow them^ too, in their per- 
fection. There are no apples abroad that bring a better price than New York 
State apples: none that have a better flavor. Now, the soil and the climate that 
gives us the fruit in its perfection is exactly what we want for the sugar beet. So 
there are natural conveniences for this industry in this State. Our claim for our 
State is that we have a condition of soil and climate that will give us the best fruit 
and a larger variety than is produced anywhere else on the globe. 

Q. You think, then, the fruit index is a good one?— A. I do, most emphatically. 
I also know from my own experience, not in growing sugar beets, but in growing 
other crops, that there is not any crop that is open to the farmer of this country 
from which he is sure to derive a larger income, and from which he may be more 
sure to receive pay for the labor he exi)ends and a fair remuneration for the land 
which it takes, than the sugar beet, properly cultivated and economically cared 
for. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think a profit of $20 an acre is entirely within the 
range of reasonable expectations?— A. I do. I can give you an instance of per- 
haps one of our largest growers— Smith & Rowell, of Syracuse. The first year 
they contracted for M acres of beets. Last year they grew for us 130 acres. They 
are under contract this year to grow 300 acres. C^uite a portion of their farm is 
within the corporation of Syracuse. They have been in the nursery business and 
they undei'stand gardening. From the 130 acres which they grew for us last year 
we paid them about $s,000, an average of something over 12 tons for the 130 acres. 
There is no sentiment in groxsing beets with them. They grow them for money, 
but undoubtedly they are making a greater success than many others, because 
they know how. 

Q. Do you pay that free on board Syracuse?— Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) What percentage of beets do yon pay $5 a ton for?— A. I 
was saying, in our State, by the State law, we get a cent a pound on all sugar 
made from beets grown in the State; but under this condition: That the factory 
pay $5 a ton for the beets regardless of the per cent of sugar. 

You do not pay more than $5, no matter how high the percentage of sugar?— 
A. No; nor less than $5. 


Q. You spoke of the production being 12 tons. Is that an average for the pro- 
duction in New Y'ork State?— A. 1 was saving that the first year our average yield 
from tlie whfde number of acres from which beets yrere received— not from all the 
acres planted, because there were some failures, but from all the acres from which 
the beets were received— our average yield was B tons per acre. Last year it was 
8, and we fully expect, with the experience of the last two years and an average 
season this year that the yield can be increased to 10 tons, or very near it 

Now, I do not believe the yield in New York State or in any State of the United 
States can be counted on at more than 12 tons per acre, certainly not for a num- 
ber of years to come, until the farmers become more thoroughly versed in growing 
their beets than they are now. 

One of the unfortunate things, it seems to me. in connection with this industry, 
is in the fact that many farmers have been deceived in regard to the number of 
tons they can grow, saying they may expect a yield of 20 to 2") tons, and some 
have estimated it as nigh as 30 tons to the acre. I know a year ago they 
endeavored to start a factory at Penn Yan, and I saw circulars published and 
posted for the information of farmers, that they could grow from 25 to 30 tons 
per acre. We have had men grow 25 tons per acre for us, but they are very 
exceptional cases, and it can not be done as an average yield; and when the farmer 
is given to understand that he can grow that amount and then does not get more 
than 10 tons to the acre, he is not satisfied. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Was the quality of that yield at 25 tons as good as the 12 
tons?— A. Yes. 

Q. Was it due to the cultivation and skill of the farmer?— A. Yes. More per* 
ticularly, where we have had a failure, what has reduced the yield more than 
anything else is the lack of a full stand. Wo advise them to sow in rows 18 
apart, and then to thin them to 8 inches— a beet for every 8 inches in the row. That 
is the ideal condition for a field of beets. If we can secure that on good 
keep it clean, we can secure a very satisfactory yield. Our failures have been 
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due almost entirely to the lack of the rows being full, and the cultivation being 
poor and neglected. 

C^, (By Mr. Conoer.) Did you have any difficulty in getting an ticreage this 
season? Inother words, are your farmers satisfied?— A. Notall of them are satisfied. 
As I stated,! think the beet-sugar industry, so far as it pertains to this country, 
the problems have been solved with the exception of this one problem that still 
remains— the farmer’s end of this business. Now, there is no question that the 
larnier can grow the beet, and profitably, after he has learned how to do it in the 
most economical way, but it will require a good deal of teaching on the part of 
some of them, and a great deal of patience on the part of tlie factory, to get the 
fanners to grow beets that will be the most profitable for the factory and give the 
best returns to the farmer. There is no question about the manufacturing end of 
it. The factory that is sure of getting from thirty to fifty thousand tons of beets 
for the campaign can be almost sure of the results with conditions as they are 
to-day in relation to the price of sugar; but, as was stated here this morning, it 
matters not how thoroughly eijuipped a factory may be, how well it may be man- 
aged, if it has not more than half the amount of beets it ought to manufacture in 
one season it can not run profitably. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is the season for running factories?— A. About 100 
to 120 days. 

Q. Beginning and ending when?— A. Beginning the 1st of October with us. 
That time would change in some localities. In California they begin very much 
earlier. We usually begin about the l.st of October, and then our beets, of course, 
have to be harvested or provided for in some way to protect them from frost about 
the 1st of Decern her. 

Q. Are they gathered into cellars then?— A. No, we provide sheds— storage room 
for the beets, and we receive them all by the 1st of December, and then we hold 
them from that time until they are worked up. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) You have followed that plan in both the seasons you have 
operated?— A. Yes, and expect to follow it this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long will they keep well?— A. Freezing does not 
hurt the beet to be made into sugar; freezing and thawing will spoil it, but the 
beet can be frozen and if it remains frozen it does not hurt it. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You allow them to freeze in these sheds?- A. The out- 
side freezes because we have freezing weather always in December, but they are 
protected from snows and storms. 

Q. The center of these piles will not freeze then?— A. No. Heating will spoil a 
beet. 

Q. Do they heat in these largo piles?— No. Our sheds are made with slat bot- 
toms so that the air circulates through them, and we have never bad any trouble 
with them heating. Heating is much more injurious to the beet than freezing. 
They decompose. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do yon pile the beets in largo masses?— A. Our sheds are 
42“) feet long and from 10 to 24 feet wide, and we till them from 0 to 8 feet deep. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the cai)acity of your mill?— A. Our factory has a 
capacity of 2r)0 tons per day of each 24 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How many tons did you handle last season?— A. We 
handled BJ,0U0 tons. We have under contract now what we think will give us 
20,000 tons for this season. 

(By Mr. Smyth.) The business is moderately successful?— A. Yes. 

Q. You have no difficulty in disposing of your product?— A. That question came 
up this morning in regard to the kinds of sugar. The first year we made granu- 
lated sugar. We have a full equipment for making granulated sugar, but this 
last year the difference in price between the raw sugar, which is a sugar some- 
thing like the middle one on this card (indicating) 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, interrupting. ) That is a yellow coffee sugar?— A. Y’es; 
what we used to call light brown. The difference between that and the granu- 
lated sugar was less than one-half cent, and the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany offered to take our entire product, and we sold it to them at less than the 
half cent difference in the price between that and granulated sugar, which was 
very much better for us than to refine it. It would cost us nothing to sell it. We 
shipped a car every day, as fast as made. It cost less to bag it, no insurance to 
W for storage, and we had but one customer, and it was a good one. Now 
this difference might not exist every season. It was only because of the sugar 
war that was on that made tirices ns they were. 

(By Mr. Conger.) What difference between raw and fine would make it 
more profitable to you to turn out the refined or granulated?— A. If the difference 
should refine it. 

S!* (By Mr* Smyth.) Can you toll us something about the by-products of the 
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beets?— A. The by-products are a very important feature with us. The first year 
when we began to manufacture we gave the pulp to the farmers and told them to 
come and get it. They began to draw it away in small quantities, and after we 
had run about a montli we charged 25 cents a ton, but they took only a small 
part of the product we made. This last year we started by charging the farmers 
50 cents a ton, and we could have sold three times the amount we had. It may 
be interesting for you to know that many times last fall I have gone to the fac- 
tory in the morning and found 60 teams in line waiting to be loaded with pulp, 
and many of them would stay there all day waiting for their tarn. It is one of 
the best mil k-producing foods that I know anything about. 

Q. (By Mr. Conuer.) "fbese farmers would buy it for feeding purposes? — A. 
We have not confined it to raisers of beets, so many others wanted it. This year 
we have used that as a lever for raising beets, by giving special accommodations in 
relation to pulp to those that grow beets. Last year 1 began by distributing sev- 
eral barrels of molasses to the best farmers and to.d tiiem to try it. and I was sur- 
prised as much as they. They fed the molasses all winter. 1 fed about 200 head 
of .stock and 10 or 12 horses with excellent results. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) How is it fed?— A. Pour it on the feed. 

Q. On hay or grain?— A. On hay or grain. It is very fattening. Our horses 
have never come out in the spring in the condition they are now— they are too fat 
to work; and on the stock tint we have fed it to, both sheep and cattle, the result 
has been very satisfactory, indetxl. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are they fond of it?— A. Very. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any flavor to the molasses except sweetness? — A. 
Yes; it has a very salty flavor. In fact, most of the impurity of molasses is salt, 
and that is what retards the crystallization of sugar in the molasses. Our molasses 
will ana }’ze 50 per cent sugar; so you can .see as a fattening food it is one of the 
best, and our farmers, very many of them, have been teeding it, and very many 
more will feed it the coming season, 1 think. There is no question at all. I have 
solved that to my own satis) action, and many others of our farmers alKmt us feel 
that the molasses and pulp are a very important food product, and will be used iu 
our dairy sections to a very great advantage. 

y. Are you able to get second-hand barrels for that? — A. We had good second- 
hand barrels; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible to convert it into alcohol?— A. Yes. I 
lo(^ed that matter up, thinking we might use it in that way, but 1 found that our 
Government has rated it as grain alcohol. If we could put it in as wood alcohol 
we could afford to make it, but as grain alcohol we could not. Paying $2. 10 tax 
and selling it for $2.55 there was not anything in it tons. There is no tax on 
wood alcohol for mechanical purposes. But they have rated this as grain alcohol, 
and it would be subject to the tax of $2,10 a gallon. Very much of the molasses 
in Gennany is made into alc ohol, although for the past 5 years there has been 
much 1 ss than formerly, because it has been used as a food product. 

Q, You think the 50 cents yoi. have have been selling the pulp for is the full 
value of it as food?— A. No; I think it is worth, to any farmer who has dairy 
cows to feed, more than $l a ion. In fact we sold this year a very large portion 
of our pulp for 50 cents a ton put on the cars, and the farmer i>aid $1 a ton freight 
to bring it to his j)lace. . . . mt. 

Q, Is it good to make a complete ration? — A. No. It needs grain with it. The 
stock that we have fattened this season we fed ensilage of pulp and molass^, but 
the molasses, you see, provides the grain ration, because the molasses has an 
analysis of about 50 per cent sugar, which in another form is .starch, and about 
5 per cent potash. 

Q, Has beef practically fed on the pulp a superior flavor?— A. I do not know 
about the flavor, but they say it comes the nearest to grass beef of anything they 
get They have complimented the lieef very highly a i being of excellent anality. 
I do not know whether the flavor would be affected or not, but it would be r 
juicy, tender beef, and it would come very near to grass beaf. 

Q. Do your farmers have any trouble in getting help in the busy Beawn.— 
A. Yes, that is one of the difficnlties in growing large acreages of beets. Many 
farmers tell us they can not get help. Of course, if it could be employed for any 
length of time they could get all they wanted, but to employ it only ^or ®.few 
weeks it Is difficult in some cases for them to get the Jielp neceesa^ to do the 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) In selling this pulp at 50 cents a ton do you sell 1^^*® 
comes from the factory?— A. Yes, but it pa.s.se8 through presses aud toB 
taken out of it. It is very moist, but the greater i)ortion of the water is 
out. «It passes through a spiral press which takes out the wate)r» mthougn « 
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moist enough. It probably containfl 60 to 70 per cent of moisture— perhaps not 
more than 60 per cent, but I think it would run from 50 to 00. 

Q, When it comes from the factory it is 90 to 93 per cent?— A. The water is 
mixed with it then. We take the juice from the beet by diffusion and not by 
pressure, and of course when it comes from the factory there is a great amount of 
water in it. 

Q. You take part of that water out before you sell it at 60 cents a ton?— A. Yes; 
it passes through the press. I have never analyzed the pulp to know how much 
moisture there is in it', but 1 think it would be in the neighborhood of 60 ]|^r cent. 
The one point I would like to emphasize is that the question of the nelp the 
farmer may be able to get in this industry is going to mean very much to him, as 
I am conhdent we have the soil, climate, and conditions that will enable us to 
produce every pound of sugar that we consume. Now, I was astonished when I 
first began to look up the (luestion of the sugar consumption of Binghamton. I 
looked up how many pounds of sugar we consumed in Binghamton. We have a 
town of from 45,090 to 50,000 inhabitants, and I found that our sugar bill was over 
$500,000 each year; that there went out of Binghamton every year to pay for sugar 
over ^500,000. And with our factory, thus far, we have made something over 
$100,000 worth of sugar every year. If we had three just such factories we could 
not supply Binghamton alone. With a knowledge on the part of the farmer that 
would enable him to produce the beets in the most economical way our county 
could supply beets enough to provide the sugar which it buys. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Aro most of the farmers in your vicinity native Ameri- 
cans?— A. Yes; and that is not conducive to beet raising. 

Q. Why not?— A. Because they do not like to get down on their knees. The 
most suc^ssful beet raisers we have are the foreign element that are not afraid 
to work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any iwssible chance to invent a machine 
that will do the thinning?— A. No; I do not think there is. There is a certain 
amount of work that must be done by hand. The row contains very many more 
beets than can possibly grow. We go through with a 6-iuch hoe and cut them 
out, leaving a little clump of beets, cutting out 0 or 7 inches between. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Could not that work bedone with a cultivator?— A. Yes; 
with a great deal of care. We have tried that with a cultivator that cultivates 
4 rows at a time, and that work to a certain extent can be done by cultivation, 
but it is very i)articular work, more careful work than the average farmer will do. 
W e found— 1 had charge of growing some beets last year— that it was more profitable 
for a man to take the hoe. Now, when you have that little clump of beets, whether 
it was done with the cultivator or the hoe, you have a half dozen beets close 
together, and the roots of these little beets are wound around each other. Some- 
body has to nut his thumb and finger on the beet he wishes to retain and pull up 
the rest of tnem with the other hand. That is the particular part of the work, 
and a man has to go down on his knees to do it. 

Q. Is it tedious work?— A. It is not tedious or liard work, but he can not do it 
standing up or riding, and the average man wants to ride. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) He has to move from plant to plant on his knees?— A. Yes; 
we hire Iwys or Italians to do that work. 

Q. He is practically on his knees almost all the time’;— A. It is not hard work, 
but the average farmer does not like to do it. Why, you know there is hardly 
any machine to-day but the man ridefi. 

So the one thing I am anxious about, and the one I believe is of more consequence 
than anything else, is the help the farmer can have in growing this crop— the 
help that he can get in the line of cultivation, the economy of cultivation, and to 
to secure a price that will be remunerative to him until the time comes 
w^n he can produce this crop for the least money. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) This thinning process has to be gone through with once 
m the season?— A. That is all. 

9* time of year?— A. We sow the beets with us during this month. Prob- 
ably this year many of them are sown now, from the Ist to the 10th of June; and 
m alwut 10 days after beets are sown— perhaps 3 weeks after— when they are 
^ or 4 inches high, then we cut them out with a hoe, and then thin them. 

J*' (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) You thin immediately after cutting out?— A. Yes, 
By Mr. Clarke.) How much time is devoted to the thinning?— A. 1 think it 
^ n about |6 an acre to thin them. 

W. The process is going on for a week or 3 weeks, I suppose?— A. Yes. 

outside or find it there?— A. You 
the help you want in Binghamton. The way I did last year was to 
esiaDiiah a tent on the bank of the river and board the help, and it was a sort eff 
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picnic for the boys to come out there. I could get three boys to come out and live 
in the tent and work in the beet fields, where I (iould hire one and send them back 
home at night. 

Q. Did you pay by the piece or by the day?— A. By the day. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How long did they work?— A. Ten hours. 

Q, ( By Mr. Cong er. ) What wages did you have pay to these boys?— A. From 50 
cents to $1.25 a day. 

Q. According to efficiency?— A. Yes; we put them in different gangs and paid 
according to work, and then we charged them 10 cents a medfl and lodged them 
under the tent, of course. The food— we did not serve any ice cream, but it was 
good wholesome food. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Outside of the thinning, how many acres of beets 
can a man till?— A. Then it is simply a matter of cultivation largely. 

Q. How many rows of beets do you cultivate at a time?— A. We have a culti- 
vator to cultivate 4 rows at a time. We sow the beets with a drill that sows 4 
rows at a time, so the rows are rigidly equal distances apart, and the cultivator is 
gaged exactly the same, so that we have to watch only 1 row, and if we cultivate 
it properly we are sure of cultivating the other 3. The first cultivation we do 
with that, but after that we run a cultivator which only cultivates 1 row at a 
time, so a man will cultivate 3 or 4 acres a day. Wo cultivate them about once 
in 10 davs until the leaves entirely possess the ground— that is. cover the ground 
over, 'f he beet is a hardy plant and rapid grower, but it must have attention 
early. One day's worlc in the beginning of the season is worth a half dozen after 
the weeds have got a start. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) There is no danger of the destruction of the crop by 
insects— as the tobacco crop and some others?— A. Not any. I presume the beet 
has its enemies like other crops, but we have not f ound them yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you have to rotate the laud?— A. We have not done 
that yet. On our farm, which is right near the factory— in fact, the factory is 
built upon it— we had 20 acres of beets the first year, and last year we had 40 
acres, and that included the same 20 acres that we had the year before. This 
year we have prepared 50 acres, and it includes the same 40 acres that we had last 
year. I presume we are making a mistake. I presume it can not be done con- 
Hnuously, but I am going to find out how far it can. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What kind of soil?— A, Sandy loam; river flats. 

Q. You would consider the physical condition good?— A. Yes, and taking care 
of it every year. This year, from the 200 head of stock we have fed, the manure 
has gone on to the land. I know wo are told, by experience in Gennany and 
France, that wo must not grow Ijeets continuously on farm land, and I presume 
it is correct; but we must learn some things for ourselves, and we may have dif- 
ferent conditions— a different soil— and 1 am going to determine how many crops 
of beets I can grow on the same land. I know 1 can grow corn 15 years in suc- 
cession and just as good the fif teenth year a^s tho first. 

Q, (By Mr. Conoeu.) How do you do that with corn? Use fertilizer?— A 
Certainly, 

O. Artificial?— A. Manure. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you use any other fertilizer in addition tc that?— A. 
Yes, we are applying, in addition to that, about 400 pounds of phosphate- com- 
mercial fertilizer— per acre. •, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you use any potash?— A, The commercial fertil 
izer carries an analysis of about 4 per cent of nitrogen, h per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 10 per cent of |x>tash, all available. 

Q. High grade?— A. It is high grade, very. I had it prepared on purpose. We 
have taken this pains with our farmers in regard to fertilizer: In order that they 
may have the advantage of the best fertilizer we were able to procure for them, 
we have bought the fertilizer in the spring and distributed it to the farmers for 
the crop, and taken it out of the beets in the fall. We have provided our fanners 
with the seed and the fertilizer, and they have paid for it witii the crop in the fall. 
0. What is the cost of that grade of fertilizer?— A. It costs $31. 

Q. How many do you apply to the acre, or rather, how many acres can you fer- 
tilize with a ton?— A. That depends on the condition of the soil. Last year we 
put on 800 pounds, but where the land is in a high state of cultivation, or there is 
a large application of stable man are, it doi^s not require as much, and 1 think the 
majority of our fanners have used about 400 pounds to the acre. 

Q. Do yon use the commercial fertilizer in connection with barnyard manure?— 
A. Yes; but where no manure was applied they used 800 pounds to the acre. 

Q.’ (By Mr. Conoer.) You state tnat of the 40 acres in beets last year 20 acres 
of ft rai^ beets the year before?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Was the crop on that 20 acres as good as on the other 20 acres?--A. Yes; but 
not us good as it was the previous year. That we did not attribute to the second 
season of growing beets on that land, but to the very extreme dry weather. 

Q. About what tonnage did you get last year per acre?— A, Between 10 and 11. 
The previous year we got 14 tons, but where we got 14 tons it was, in the first 
place, on the best of land, and had the best of cultivation. It is entirely possible 
to grow 14, 15, or even 20 tons of sugar beets to the acre, but it is not reasonable 
to tell farmers that they can grow that number of tons as an average crop for a 
number of acres that might be sown, for experience does not prove it. 

Q. Your idea is, as far as land is concerned, that that 20 acres raised just as 
good beets as it would have raised if beets had not been grown on it the year 
before?— A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you dig the beets?— A. We have what is 
called a lifter, made on purpose— made with a beam similar to a plow, and then 
instead of the landsido and moldboard of tho ordinary plow, it divided after going 
back about 2 feet; on the bottom it goes out in a circle in this way [indicating], 
and arms go down in this form | indicating] , and on the ends there are 2 sort of 
spurs, about as large as my finger and in about that shape | indicating] and about 
that distance apart, and the edge of these is sharp, and that runs right under tho 
beet, and loosens it so that a man can take it by hand and throw it out. Another 
way, generally used, is a subsoil plow or an ordinary ditching plow, and some 
have used an ordinary reversible plow and plow the beets out with that. Then the 
beets have to be topped and the tops have to be cut off by hand. Now, one of the 
most important things in the harvesting of beets is the cutting of the crown off 
square with the last or bottom leaf. That dotted line [indicating] shows what I 
mean by cutting it off at the base of tho lowest leaf. The crown of a beet con- 
tains a large percentage of mineral element, of salt, when the beet is taken out 
of the ground, and it is not that there is no sugar in the crown hut it is because 
of this salt, which not only will not crystallize itself, but retards the crystal- 
lization of other sugar in the beet, and that we must insist on being cnt off. 

Q. (By Mr. Cr.AUKK,) Where is the topping done?— A. In the field, 

Q. What becomes of leaves?- A. They may remain in the field and be plowed 
under, and as Professor Kedzie told you this morning, by returning the crown and 
loaf hack to tho soil you have returned more than half of the fertility that the beet 
has taken out in growing. But it is an .excellent food, also. Cattle are very fond 
of it, indeed, and do remarkably well on it. It may be fed, or it may be returned 
to the soil. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Which is the most economical?— A. If a person had 
stock to feed it to, might better feed it and return the product back to the lot; but 
in either way. Pro lessor Roberts^ of Cornell U Diversity, makes this remark : ‘ ‘ That 
the United States have bt'eu ]iaying a $100,000,01)0 a year for sunlight.” On the 
same line Professor Kedzie told us this morning that sugar was carbon, and water, 
and sunlight. Sugar is partly carbon, and in taking tho sugar product alone off 
of our fields we have taken very little of nitrogen and phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, which are tho true elements of plant food; so that if we return the crown and 
leaves, as I say, we have returned to the soil half tho fertility which the crop has 
taken out. 

Q. You look upon the enterprise as an encouraging one, do you, at the present 
time?— A. I do. I have great confidence, because, as I said here, I know that there 
is no crop that is open to the farmer to-day from which he can realize, and be sure 
of realizing, the pay for tho labor that he puts upon it. and a reasonable use for 
the land which he devotes to it, because his crop is contracted for before he puts 
the seed in tho ground, and he knows exactly what he is going to get, and he knows 
It is sold. Now, the hardest thing with the average farmer is, not to grow the 
crop, but to dispose of it after he has grown it. They can- grow wheat enough, 
produce corn enough, butter and cheese enough, but tho average farmer can not 
sell it, that is, can not sell it at a price to his credit. Now, with tho beet crop, it 
IS sold lief ore he puts the beets in the ground, and he knows what he is going to 
set, and it is sold at a price which, if he will produce it as it can he produced, with 
economy, it pays him for his labor, and pays him for the use of the ^ound devoted 
to It; and that is my confidence In it. 

W' (By Mr. Conger.) The State of New York, you say, pays a cent a pound 
lxninty?-A. Cent a pound; yes, 

there many of these factories in New York?— A. Only one now, and 
building. There will be two this summer. 

(Ly Mr. Smyth.) Is that cent a pound on refined or brown sugar?— A. No, 
i cent a pound on sugar from beets urown in the State that polarize 90 per cent; 
iwTir®? product we send a sample to the State chemist in Albany and 

he State pays bounty on his analysis. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does all yours come up to that percentage?— A. Yes; our 
granulated sugar like this will polarize 96.0, 99.7, and our brown sugar .such as we 
made last year, such as on the card there, will polarize about 96, and the third 
product will polarize about 93 or 93, so that it all comes above the standard. 

Q. Where are those polariscopic tests of sugar made?— A. Made by the State 
chemist. We send a sample every day of each day’s product to the State chemist. 
The State appoints *a man to weigh sugar and select these samples; he is in the 
factory all the time during the campaign, and he selects samples andsendsthem to 
the State chemist and he makes his analysis; then he makes a report to the State. 
Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) His salary is paid by the State?— A. No; .by the factory. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How long ago was this bounty law enacted?— A. Enacted 
in 1896 or 1897. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Does he work for the factory to some extent other than to 
do this weighing?— A. All he does is to weigh the sugar. The law provides we 
shall pay him §1 a day for services while he is with the factory; but ne is an ap- 
pointee of the State, and is a State officer. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) It does seem a little strange that with that bounty as an 
inducement you have not more factories established there. In Michigan, for 
instance, in 1897, there was such a law enacted and we had 8 established the fol- 
lowing year, or the second year, rather. Can you offer any explanation why, with 
this inducement in New York that is offered by the State, more factories have not 
been established?— A. No; I can not state except from the fact that it takes a 
great amount of money to establish a beet-sugar factory, and this other question 
of the attitude of the farmer toward the industry. Now, they will have more to 
do with it than anything else in relation to the matter. 

Q. Have there been some failures in attempts to establish the industry in New 
York State?— A. There have been no failures in attempts to establish it. Rome 
was the first factory that was establi.she<l. 

Q. Was that a success?— A. I do not know whether they made any money the 
first 2 years, but they ha\ e stopped now, because Rome went into Canada and 
bought a plant there. That remained in operation I do not know how long; only 
capable of reducing about perhaps 125 tons of beets per day, and they got a very 
large part of their acreage from Wayne Connty; and at Lyons, which is situated 
in Wayne County, they organized a company this spring, and are putting up a 
building now, but their building is being built for a 500-ton plant, and they took 
tho contracts that formerly had gone to Rome, and Rome has (luit. Now, whether 
she lost any money or not, I do not know anything about that. I know nothing 
about this, except that I know she is not going to make sugar this next year, and 
the Lyons people claim they have the contracts; in f act, I know they have, because 
I have been on the ground— the contracts that Rome had the last year; at least. I 
have not been there, but I sent a man there to see about the acreage. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What kind of machinery was this in the mill at Rome?— 
A. It was very un.s^Uisfactory. Well, I can give you this, which will show you 
just the condition exactly. They had la.st year 9,000 tons of lieets They were 
105 days in working up 9,000 toms. Our factory had 13,000 tons and were 65 days, 
and we sent some of our help to Rome to help them out. I think it was an unfor- 
tunate year forthern. Then 1 think tha.t Rome, too, only got— I do not think they 
got any where near the amount of sugar from the beets they ought to have got. 
As I say, we got 9.07 per cent of sugar to the ton of beets, about 180-odd pounds. 
Rome did not get anywhere near that. 

Q. Was the trouble with machinery?— A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Conger.) Was that machinery in the Rome factory of American 
manufacture?— A. No. 

Q. Is the machinery in yours American?— A. It is both French and American. 
We bought part of it in France and part here. 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How many men do you employ during a campaign?— 
A. Well, in the factory alone we employ about 95 men, and unloading beets and 
in the work outside about 120. 

Q. Do any of these men raise beets?— A. Yes, some of the farmers who live about 
the factory farm some, but the majority of them do not. 

Q. Could they get employment that way the year round?— A. Yes. Now, I have 
prepared here something along the line of manufacturing. I do not know whether 
It comes in line with what yon want. Here is our reiiort for 1899. Now, I want 
to say that, in m,v judgment, and I think from the Experience we have all had in 
this country, there is not any (juestion bnt what you can make sugar a^a minimitm 
cost with a fiOO-ton factory. That is, I think that sugar can he made cheaper 
pound where 500 tons of beets are worked each day than any amount less than 
^that. You have got office expenses, superintendent’s expenses, and engineer ano 
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certain fixed expenses which every factory carries that are not any more in a .lOO- 
ton plant than a iJOO, and we shall increase the capacity of oar factory this year, 
part of it, and next year we expect to pnt the rest of it np, and make a 500-ton 
plant on that ground, for that reason. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What capacity do you call the plant now?— A. We say 
250; it is rated 300. We can not run 300 and run it every day; we can run 
about 250, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) May I inquire what the cost of a 500-ton plant is?— 
A. it would cost about $500,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) This machinery you import from France— do you have to 
pay a duty on it?— A. Yes; 45 per cent. 

Q. Was the machinery for the sugar-beet industry made in this country previous 
to that time?— A. It was; that is, most of it was. Wo thought we could procure 
this to a better advantage there, and l)e sure of getting it, than we could to pro- 
cure it here. The centrifugals, granulators, boilers, pumps, and things of that 
kind wo bought here; part of it we bought over there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is machinery that yon bought in France manu- 
factured in this country?— A. Yes; a factory can be erjuipped in this country 
throughout. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Can it be equipped with as good machinery as you bought 
in France?— A. I think so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that machinery in this country is really better than that made 
in France?— A. Well, I think that would be subject to the manufacturer. There 
are some manufacturers in this country that have been making as good machinery 
as can be made in France, but I know of some lawsuits they have in Michigan now 
ill relation to machinery put up there by manufacturers in this country, and it 
will be a very serious matter before they get through with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Youwerespeakiiigwhollyof sugar machinery?— A. Yes. 
There is not any doubt at all but what there are manufacturers in this country 
who will manufacture and are manufacturing just as good machinery as we get 
abroad, and there are manufacturers abroad— that factory that was spoken of this 
morning, put up by a German concern, got in trouble— but there are other German 
concerns that make just as good machinery as they do iii this country. It is not 
the machinery as much as it is the manufacturer, and machinery can be manufac- 
tured and is manuiactured in this country now. 

Q. (By Mr, (’ONGERi) Is it not a fact that all of that machinery used by that 
company in Michigan was German- made?— A. 1 do not so understand it. At any 
rate there was some machinery put in factories there that was put in by Chicago 
concerns that had to lie taken out and changed. 

Q. Mr. Smitli says that while the machinery was put in by an American firm, 
it was all made in Germany?— A, All made in Gei-many— I have not any definite 
knowledge of things there. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Just from your general knowledge of the business?— A. 
Yes. What I am sayingof our facbiry, of course, I have personal knowledge of. 
I think I have given all the facts 1 have here on this pai>er. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) How much less would it cost to equip a factory if you 
did no refining?— A. Very little. The difference lietween granulated sugar and 
raw sugar is simply the difference of passing the sugar through a granulator, 
which makes but very little difference indeed. It simply dries it. that is all. The 
raw sugar, as we sold . it this year, wsfi sold as it came from the centrifugals. 
That is where we threw the molasses out of the sugar. The only other process is 
the granulator; it passes through the granulator, where it dries it; but in making 
gi-anulated sugar we have to wash it in the centrifugal, being sure to get ail the 
color of molasses out of it, so that when it is dry it will be entirely white, while 
with the brown sugar wo do not have to lie as careful about that; but the differ- 
ence in refined sugar and raw sugar, as far as the manufacture is concerned, is 
very little indeed. 

Q. It pays, then, to be 0 (iuipped for refining?— A. Certainly. We are not in the 
hands of the American Sugar Refining Company, or any trust, because it is only a 
naatter of having a little belt and refining onr sugar or selling It raw. It is simply 
a matter of business with us— which we could get the most out of. 

Q- Mr. Smyth.) Sugar sold unrefined is heavier? A. Heavier. It is just 
like very light brown sugar that used to be sold in onr grocery stores, bnt little of 
It sold now; but when we can sell, it matters not whether to n trust or any other 
man who wants to buy our sugar at less than half a cent difference Mtween 
elated price and refined price, they will get it, if they can pay us for it. 

(By Mr. Clarke, ) How does your soil and climate compare with the soil 
and climate in the valley of the Connecticut River in New England and the White 
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River?— A. I think it is but very little different. You may have more stone than 
we have, and you can not jujow beets on stony ground. You can grow it, but it 
is too expensive for cultivation. But your soil which is free fropi stone is as well 
adapted to it as ours. The trouble with that country is that tl^ere are not enough 
beet acres to the square mile; it takes in too much territory. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) How many acres do you calculate will be necessary 
to supply your mills when you increase the capacity to 500 tons? — A. About 4,000, 
Q. You mean 4,000 hcres in beets each year?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, witli the ro<t it will retiuire, of course, an addition of acres in land?— 
A. Yes; ought to have at least 1 3,000 acres. 

Q. Now, your own calculation of §:10 an acre as the cost of raising beets— that of 
course does not include owning the land? — A. No; I am only telling now of the 
labor, cost of feed, and fertili>:er. 

Q. What is the rental value of beet land?— A. The rental value of land in our 
section would be about $10 an acre— that is, I think that land suitable for growing 
beets, that which ought to bv) put to beets, would be worth $10 an acre to rent, if 
a man could rent a good deal of it at that price. I think that would be about the 
price. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) What would it be worth an acre to buy it?— A. Well, to 
buy it in connection with farms, you mean, or buy it separately? Our farms are 
all laid out. Most of them run from the river back, and it takes part of the river 
flats, and included in each farm is also part of a hill or upland, which is not as 
valuable as flat land. That land would be worth, I think, $100 an acre— that is, 
the land, I mean, which would be suitable to grow beets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To encourage that the State of New York has given 
a bounty. Do you think that has been necessary to encourage the enterprise?— A. 
It has; yes. This 500-ton plant at Lyons \vould not have been built if not for 
that. 1 do not think our factory would have been built if not for that. The 
bounty law was passed befcu*e our company was organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Coniier. ) Is there any limit as to time in that bounty law; in other 
words, does it continue indefinitely?— A, No; except this: When the bill originally 
passed, it provided that bounty should bo paid at least 5 years. It did not limit it 
to 5 years, but virtually committed the legislature to 5 years' bounty, although 
the appropriation had to be made every year. There has boon no disposition to 
retract from that position by the Now Y’ork legislature. 

Q. (By Mr. B.myth.) What docs it cost Now York State in dollars and cents?— 
A. They appropriated this year $50,000, and there was $ I0,0i)0 in the fund. The 
first year they appropriated $3 >,()00. Last year they approiadated, I think, $40,000; 
I am not quite snre aliout that. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNriEu.) Did those who supported the b^jiinty feel that monopolies 
might be raised?— A. I do not think the industry should be fostered continuously. 
Now, my judgment is this: If the bounty in our State— you see it is to help the 
farmer, becau.se wo would n<»t pay $5 a ton for all beets if wo did not receives 
bounty. Now, with us the object and the intention of the bounty was to aid the 
farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) The law compels you to pay the $5?— A. Yes; and we can 
not ta!:e any beets of any kind at a price less than $5 a ton and receive our bounty. 
Now, where I think the l ounty ought to go i.s to assist the farmer. If they would 
put corai^etent men in the field and show him how to cultivate this crop and how 
to produce it at its least and minimum cost, then the industry is established in this 
country. Now, the factory end of it will take care of itself if the fariifbrs will 
produce the beets. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) I.s not the State board of amculture giving special atten- 
tion to instruction of farmers in this respect?— A. Yes; our State has done nobly, 
and other States have done nobly in that respetd; but it wants someone not only 
to publish pamphlets, but it wants someone to go right in the field and do just 
what Dr. Wiley said h»^ was doing with the drill and snow them how to use it— to 
put the right amount of seed in the ground; but the average farmer don’t read all 
that is published for him to read, and lie don’t follow all he reads. 

Q. You think it would help the State to employ men in the sugar-growing sec- 
tion— say, 1 man for each factory— to instruct the farmers?- A. We have 5 men 
in onr State now. Seventy-five hundred dollars is appropriated out of this bounty 
fund to pay for men to go among the fanners and instruct them in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNf^ER.) Do they take to that instruction kindly?— A. Yes, very 
kindly, indeed; and they are glad to see the man, provided he is a man who can 
tell them more than they already know. Now, that is the very essential part of it. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) How are the men selected— by the civiLserwce examine* 
tion?— A. They are selected by the civil-service examination. 

Qb Have the selections generally been fortunate?— A. Most of them have. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Are those men at the call of the fanners? Can they invite 
them to come, and send for them?— A. The factory gives them a list of the growers, 
and they go to them and report to the State auditor at Albany and report to ns. 

Q. So they visit each farmer?— A. Yes. They visit him two or three times dur- 
ing the season. Now, the farmer will take a good deal better care of his crop if he 
knows somebody is going to come around to look at it, and if he knows he is brought 
in comparison with his neighbor it is an incentive and inducement for him to take 
care ofihat crop and have it compare favorably with others. Jt is one of the best 
things we have got. The first year we employed 4 men ourselves and kept them 
in the field all summer to do this work, and at the end of the first year we had a 
record giving the man’s name, the number of acres, the post-office address, the kind 
of soil, the kind of fertilizer used, how applied, when applied, and analysis of the 
beet, and his yield, which gave us a history of every man’s crop. We did not get 
this from the man himself, but from the man we sent to his field. That we have 
on record, which tells us and enables us to tell the farmer the kind of soil that will 
produce the best beet, the kind of cultivation best adapted, the kind of fertilizer 
he needs most, and we are giving him that all the time. That is onr business. 
Now, wo want the farmer to help. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you hold meeting:s in the nature of farmers* institutes 
and discuss the question?— A. Yes, we are doing that constantly m the winter and 
spring, and the man that needs the help in this matter, and must have the help to 
make this a success, is the farmer. The United States is going to produce its 
sugar. It is just a question of whether it takes it up now and goes on with this 
matter, or whether it is going to be some years before the farmer gets the educa- 
tion which ho must have if he is going to grow sugar l3ect8 successfully. Now, 
it is just as I said, the man who produces and who is most saving to grow Ijeets is 
tho foreigner. Tlie average American would rather ride, wants a cultivator or 
plow or something ho can use that ho can ride. 

Now. I very much hope that the State of Michigan is not going to be any worse 
off on account of the number of factories she has got. I should be very sorry 
indeed if there were any factories there that were not going to get enough beets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think of anything further?— A. Well, I am 
particularly anxious to give you all the information I have, and the information from 
onrexi)erienco in this matter, that you may be able to know exactly what to do and 
the wise thing to do in regard to fostering this industry, because to me, I believe 
there is nothing so important to the American farmer to-day; that there is no 
crop tliat is open to him; there is no business on which ho can lay his hand that 
means as much to him as the beet-sugar industry does. I believe it will do more 
toward lifting up agriculture, if rightly put on its feet, than anything else. 
That 1. believe, and I believe it to the extent that I have been willing? to stake a 
good deal on it, and I believe that it onlyneeds just the help that I l^elieve you are 
.seeking to give it in order to have that accomplished. I am ( onfident, and I am 
sure from the results we have already had and the experience with whicli we are 
meeting, that the farmer must have encouragement, he must have help, he must 
be educated in order to produce this crop at a cost that will enable him to desire 
to do it. 

Q. Have you ever made a calculation of the numl)er of acres of land that would 
go into beet culture necessary to supply the United States with sugar?— A. Yes. 
1 do not know whether I have that correct or not, but when I was looking up the 
que.stion of establishing a factory in Binghamton I went into all of those questions; 
in the first place, the amount of sugar we consume, and my estimate then was 
that it would take over a million acres of the cultivated land of the United States 
to produce the sugar that was necessary— that we are now conauining. 

Q. That would take that number of acres then out of A. (Interrupting). 

Competition of some other lines, and it would leave at home the money which wo 
are now sending away from homo, and would give employment to the people who 
are now asking for employment and anxious to get it. 

Q. You think, then, that the farmer outside of the beet-growing belt is inter- 
ested also?— A. Just as much as the one in it, because the man on the upland who 
has no beet land to grow, has not as many bushels of potatoes, bushefs of com, 
and bushels of wheat, to come in competition with; he is in better position than 
he IS if his neighbor in the flat country could grow these products at less cost than 
he can grow them, and has got them to put on the market against him. Now, we 
have the land and an abunaance of it; we have the labor; we have the soil; we 
have the climate, and why should not we produce our sugar beet? I know of no 
reasonable answer. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How far can you afford to haul beets?— A. We haul 
them from 75 to 100 miles. 

Q. Then it would pay the farmer who has a small area of his farm, even an 
668a 36 
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acre or two, to grow that kind of beets?— A. Certainly. Now it does not mean 
the keeping of one less cow or the product of one less pound of butter. It does 
mean the producing of less products of other kinds, but here we are producing a 
food that goes back to supply the place of those. The consumption of sugar in 
this country to-day is about 80 pounds per capita and increasing every year, and 
three-fifths of all the sugar we are now consuming is beet sugar. 

Q. Do you know how the profits of beet growing compare with the profits of 
tobacco culture?— A. The profits of tobacco culture for the past two years have 
been better than this. We nave realized more per acre from tobacco than beets, 
because we have had that in a section where it came in direct competition; but 
the price of tobacco has lieen exceptionably high, with the exception of some few 
instances 1 know of where the crop has been entirely destroyed by hail. 

Q. This condition you regard as abnormal owing to the results of the Spanish 
war, I suppose?— A. I do. It comes more directly in competition with cabbi^e 
and potatoes and crops of that kind, and with the grains, and the cabbage has 
been higher than I have known it for the last two years, and yet we have a great 
many acres devoted this year to beets that were formerly devoted to cabbage. 

Q. Is cabbage a sure crop? — A. If plenty of fertility is applied to the soil, it is; 
but it is a very uncertain crop as far as the price is concerned. But here is a crop 
that is sold, and the price is fixed before it is planted. The farmer knows what 
he is going to do; he has not got to store it: he hauls it immediately from his field 
to the railroad or factory, and it is disposed of. What other crop is open to him 
with which he can do that? 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long will that condition last? — A. Well, I have 
no fear in my time of our being able to produce the amount of sugar we are con- 
suming. I have not any fear of it at all. I do not believe we can do it. 

( Testimony closed. ) 


Washington, D. C., May p], lOoiK 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CLINTON D. SMITH, 

Director, Agrieiiltiiral Ejcmrimvnt Station, Laming, Mich,, and Superintendent 
of the Michigan Farmers' Institutes, 

The commission met at 10.18 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Clinton D. 
Smith, director of the Agricultural Exiwriment Station, Lansing, Mich., was 
introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

CJ. ( By Mr. Conger, > You may state your full name and post-office address?— 
A. Clinton D. Smith; Agricultural College. 

Q. .^d your occupation? —A. I am director of the experiment station and 
superintendent of the Michigan Farmers’ iustitutds. 

Q. How long have you held those position8?~A. I have been director of the 
experiment station since July, 1894, and .superintendent of institutes for one year. 

Q. In the i»erformance of your duties at the agricultural college you have had 
considerable to do, as we understand, with the industry of raising sugar bwts and 
in the manufacture of sugar therefrom?— A. Yes. 

Q. You may, if you will, then, in your own way, stato to the commisstbn any 
information that you may have that may be of interest and use to us. If you 
have a paper, you may read that? — A. In the first place, as to my relation to the 
work: Haying been in Nebraska at the time of the manufacture of sugar from 
beets had its inception at Grand Island, and having studied the matter there, as 
the various forces began their work to create factories in Michigan, I was called 
upon by the promoters of those factories to visit the places where the factories 
were about to be organized to give advice; and in the second place, I was called 
upon to talk to the farmers in regard to the method of growing beets. As stated 
in the paper, I made something Tike 50 of those addresses last spring. I also vis- 
ited all the places where factories have originated in the State, as at Caro and 
Rochester, and talked with the people both wfore, at the time of, and after the 
contracts were let. 

Q. In referring to contracts, do yon mean contracts with farmers for beets or 
for the building of plants?— A. I refer to the contract between the owners of 
plants and the people who built them. As director of the experiment station, I 
had also to write the bulletins, with the assistance of Dr. Kedrie, tnd publish 
them, relating to the industry in the State. 

You have a paper prepared?— A. Yes. 
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Q. You may read it.— A. I ask the privilege to modify and comment and other- 
wise, if the commission please. 

Q. You may feel at liberty to do so. (The witness reading;) 

“THE RELATION OF THE MAiXUFACTUBE OF BEET SUGAR TO FARMERS AND THE 
LABORING CLASSES IN MICHIGAN. 

“As early as 1890 and 1891 the experiment station of the Michigan Agricultural 
College had distributed sugar-beet seed, which it had imported directly from 
Germany, among farmers scattered well over the State. The analysis of the beets 
had shown that roots containing a higher percent of sugar would be mown in all 
parts of the State south of the line drawn east and west through flie southern 
boundaries of Manistee and Iosco counties. After that time and up to the begin- 
ing of 1897 there had been freciuent failures in the wheat crops and in the fruit 
crop along the western borders of the State, two of the j)rincipal sources of income 
to the agriculturists. Owing to droughts and the depredation of insects the clover 
crop had partially or, in some sections, wholly failed. There was, for these reasons, 
an active demand among farmers for some new croj) that should be profitable. 

“The United States Department of Agriculture sent to the Michigan experi- 
ment station early in 1897 a considerable amount of beet seed, which it was my 
duty to judiciously distribute to still further determine the best localities for 
growing beets on a commercial scale. The seed was distributed, and the results 
of the analyses of the product of the various counties are reported on page 149 
Bulletin ISO of the Michigan experiment station, as follows: 

“HESUI.TS IIY COUNTIK.S. 

“In order to present the results in the different sections of the State, Table II is 
inserted, giving the number of samples sent to the station from each county, the 
average per cent of sugar and coefficient of purity of ail samples sent, and a cor- 
rected table in which the samples grown on the ^v^ong kind of soil, or with poor 
seed, are omitted. Seed was distributed in lis counties and from the table below 
it will be seen that samples have been received from 04 of them. The average per 
cent of sugar in the beets of the whole State, when grown on the proijer kind of 
soil and from the right kind of seed, is 10.40, and the coefficient of purity is 84. 
This coefficient of purity signifies that of the wffiole amount of materials in solu- 
tion in the sap of the beet. 84 per cent is sugar and only 10 jier cent is gummy, 
saline, or nonsaccharine matter. An average of 10.40 per cent of sugar for the 
whole State, far exceeding the best districts in Franco and Germany, is both sur- 
prising and gratifying. 
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* Five samploK from Oceana County aro not includwl iu results «>f analysiH l)*‘rauHn they were 
dried and damaged by keeping. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the history of the beets grown by Hig- 
gins & Lenders, and others in Saginaw Ck>unty, in 1897, as reported on page 137 of 
this bulletin. You will note the high per cent of sugar and the most excellent, 
and occasional incredible, yield ];er acre, remembering that the various yields 
were in many cases largely estimated, though estimated from weights and meas- 
urements. 

“This work in Saginaw was no inconspicuous factor in detennining the location 
of the first factory to be erected in the State— that of the Michigan Sugar Com- 
pany at Bay City, 14 miles north of Saginaw, and on Saginaw Bay.” 

Let me inteitiolate here the statement that when Mr. Cranage, the very efficient 
president of the Michigan Sugar Company, began the study of the question of 
locating a factory at Bay City, the first element in his ^decision was the numerous 
analyses of beets made by the station and reported m Bulletin 150. You ^jl 
understand at the very outset that the reports of yield per acre stated in that bul- 
letin are based upon measurements and weights it is true, bat Indfuded a large 
elemept of estimation, and are therefore to Ix) taken cum grano sails. 

1 have now to present to the commission a table not heretofore cmplled, show- 
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ing the analysis of beets in the various counties of the State in tlie several years 
of 1897. 1898, and 1899. I cad the attention of the commission to this because it is 
not in my paper, and because of the very evident and important decline in the 
per cent of sugar in the beets from the years 1897 to 1899, inclusive. I wish the 
commission to understand that this decline is more apparent than real. In the 
year 1897 we examined a great many samples of beets from over the State, and 
the beets were verv carefully selected, and to the station there were sent beets of 
only small size ana typical in shape, with the result that the analysis shows a very 
high per cent of sugar. In 1898 the plots were grown in areas from one-quarter 
of an acre to an acre, and average specimens were sent and marked, which is 
equally true of the product of 1899, consequently the results of these years are 
based upon the average specimens, while the results of 1897 were based on selected 

specimens. This table further demonstrates 

Q. (By Mr. Conger interrupting.) It might be well for you to mention at 
this point, I think, some of the average yields per acre to which you refer in that 
bulletin, as wo will probably not want to embody the bulletin in the testimony. 

The Witness. The yields to which I refer are all excessive yields reported in that 
bulletin. For instance, a yield of 90 tons to the acre is reported, an amount so 
immense as to be grotesque, and let me say further, that the report of these exces- 
sive yields has done incalculable damage to the industry in the State. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would l»oa fair statement of the average yield per 
acre for land devoted to raising beets in Michigan in 189<S and 1899V--A. I can not 
speak with any degree of positiveneas about 1898 except to say that the yield was 
a great deal larger relatively in 1898 than 1899. for two reasons: In the first place 
the season was vastly more favorable, and in the second place the major part of 
tlio yields were confined to areas specially well adapted to the growing of the beets, 
namely, the Saginaw Valley: I judge in 1898 it was aiwut 10.1 to 11 tons per acre. 

(^, liow much in 1899?— A. To the acres harvested the yield in 1899 was about 
61 to 7 tons; of the acres sown not to exceed 4J, and possibly not to exceed 4, there 
being a large number of acres sown in 1899 that were never harvested. 

Q. The principal reasons for that wore weather conditions?— A. Two principal 
reasons ; weather conditions and the fact that beets were put upon land illy adapted 
to them. I refer now especially to the very sandy land, such as is found north 
and west of Holland and (uvst of Caro or east of Rochester. Those are the 2 chief 
elements in the small yield. ( Reading: ) 

“ Beet seed was distributed a, gain in 1898, and later in 1899, to selected farmers 
widely scattered over tlie State. In both these years the beets were grown in 
plots larger than a quarter of an acre each. The results of the work for the three 
years are given in the following table: 
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“There has ))een much excitement in all parts of the State in regard to the sugar 
industry, and it has been my duty as director of the station to speak in practically 
every county south of a line drawn east and west through the south boundary of 
Manistee County on the question of beet raising, explaining to the farmers the 
soil conditions reciuisite, the amount of labor involved, the cost of the crops, and 
the possible yields. The attitude of the 8i)eaker was conservative, tending rather 
to quiet the excitement than to increase it. Fifty such addresses were delivered. 

“It must be remembered in this ct»nnection that the agriculture of the State 
was depressed, and that farmers were discouraged by successive failures of wheat/ 
^ great has this depression heroine that agents of the Canadian government and 
of the great railroad companies owning lands in the United States, in the Dakotas 
and States adjoining, have succeeded, through the activity of shrewd and plaiiBi* 
ble (?) agents at various points in the State, in securing a large migration of a^i' 
cnlturisto westward. There exists in Michigan trj-day an organised emigration 
department which, by systematic work, including the distribution of Wtiwatum 
and personal solicitation, has succeeded since the beginning of the year 1900 m 
securing the migration from Michigan of several hundred p^pl6,xhieily 
and laboring men. The significance of this fact, in connection WTO the 
but Irrevocable western movement of the crest of the wave of maximiiin 
tnral financial sue cess, can not be overestimated. ” • m nri 

I The bearing of that fact npon sugar-beet raising can not he omitted. H 
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please, over in Shiawassee County alone there has gone at one time one train 
toad and at another time a considerable number of laboring men, rendering the 
problem of securing sufficient help a very serious one. The Canadian government 
maintains a general agent who has charge of special agents through the State and 
is securing by all sorts of representations, mostly true, I hope, tne migration of 
Michigan citizens tc the great Canadian northwest. 

D. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does that take your best labor element?--A. Yes 
and no. It takes the farmers who have rented land heretofore or worked land on 
shares largely, and we think it has taken also the men and families who worked 
upon the farms. Their expenses through to the northwest are paid by the rail- 
road, I believe, although 1 am not too positive upon that point, and they are put 
down in the northwest free of charge, a movement which we greatly deplore. 
(Continues reading.) 

‘'The larmers of the State are for the most part native-born American citizens, 
accustomed to the growing of the cereals and not to the system of agriculture in 
which the application of a large amount of labor to a small area is involved; but 
repeated failures of acicustomed cr^s had made them ready to welcome any new 
one that gave promise of ademiate financial returns for labor expended upon it. 

“While the surface of the State of Michigan is covere^l to a grejit depth with a 
glacial drift, so that areas of clay, loam, and sand .succeed each other in inextri- 
cable confusion, still certain areas have well-mariced soil characteristics. The 
broad alluvial Saginaw Valley, in which are located the 8 factories at Bay City, is 
undoubtedly the most promising section of the State from the standpoint of the 
beet grower. The water table is within a few feet of the surface. The soil, while 
rich in organic matter, has still an abundance of constituents. It is friable and 
easily penetrated by the growing roots, resembling somewhat in physical makeup 
water-holding capacity, and relation to the water table the valley of the Platte in 
Nebraska. Moreover, the area having once been the bottom of a broad lake or 
river, the surface is almost or (luite level. Much of the land, since given over to 
beet growing, was formerly devoted to truck farming and gardening, lines of work 
which fitted both the farmer and the farm for the economical production of large 
crops of lieets, 

‘ ‘ Other sections of the State are found to be well adapted to the industry. Near 
each factory, it is true, there are many farms too sandy and light for beet produc- 
tion in dry years without a system of culture, not yet attained by our farmers, 
directed to the maintenance of a surface-soil mulch to prevent the rapid escape of 
moisture. Too many of these farms were injudiciously selected for beets in the 
dry season of 1899, with results disastrous alike to the hopes and the finances of 
the owners. North and west of the Holland factory i s such an area, on which , last 
year, many hundred acres were planted, part of them thinned, and noneof them har- 
vested. These farmers are firm in the belief that beet raising does not pay, and no 
arguments based on statements regarding the adverse season baveany weigbt with 
them. Such areas are not wanting about the Peninsular Sugar Com wny’s factory 
at Caro, or about Rochester, the site of the factory belonging to the Detroit Su^ar 
Company. About the Alma factory the soil tends rather to a clay loam with 
greater power to resist drought. In fact there is fortunately within reaching dis- 
tance of each factory an abundance of soil that is in all respects well adapted to 
beets, and which will produce in all normal seasons abundant and paying quanti- 
ties of roots rich in saccharine matter as soon as the farmers have leamea now to 
prepare the ground and care for it when once sown. No existing factory can be 
said to be badly located as to soil, nor are all the desirable locations yet occupied. 

“ In selecting proper sites for the factories matters other than the attitude of 
the farmers and the quality of the soil had to be considered. Chief among these 
factors were the water supply, abundant in quantity, pure in quality; ana trans-* 
portation facilities, upon which depends the cheapness of coal and limestone. 
The nine factories in 1899 are located as follows: Three at Bay City, viz: The 
Michigan Sugar Company, the.Bay City Sugar Company, and the West Bay City 
Sugar Company; the Alma Sugar Company, at Alma, 40 miles directly west of 
Saginaw; the Peninsular Sugar Company, at Caro, east and slightly north of 
Saginaw; the Detroit Sugar Company, at Rochester, Oakland County, north of 
Detroit; the Kalamazoo Sugar Company, at Kalamazoo, in the southern central 
part of the State; the Wolverine SuMr Company, at Benton Harbor, in the south- 
west corner of the State, and the Holland Sugar Company, at Holland, on the 
west coast. . 

There is now in process of erection a new factory at Marine City, on the extreme 
eastern coast of the State; The foundations were dug last week, and the prooeaa 
or construction is now well under way. There are also two other factories organ* 
«ed, but no money has yet been expended. 
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Q. Are these factories making contracts yet?— A, No. The Marine Sngar Com- 
pany « I understand, have made some contracts, but I do not know. (Reading:) 

“ The great bulk of the capital required to erect, equip, maintain, and operate 
these immense and complex factories was supplied by Michigan men, a fact that 
attests both the enterprise of the citizen and his faith in the business. 

“ The Michigan Sugar Company, at Bay City, was the first to build a factory, 
their initial campaign being in 1898. They were fortunate in having, as patrons, 
an agricultural community composed largely of Germans and Hollanders, many 
of them accustomed to raising beets in their native homes. They were therefore 
intelligent in their methods, and were at the same time working on a soil adapted 
to the business. The season of 1808 was in most respects favorable, although the 
fall was excessively wet, making harvesting difficult, unpleasant, and expensive. 
The factory secured nearly its full complement of acreage, the farmers entei*ed 
into the care of the crop enthusiastically, the harvest was abundant, and the 
financial returns to the farmer exceedingly satisfactory. I give here by way of 
illustration the results obtained by several farmers about the factory in 1898: 
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Name, 


G. nine 

S. F. Sayles 

J. F. Does 

John Jonoa 

J. McKinney — 
J. W. McIntosh. 
Thomas Handy. 
C. B. Chatfield"-. 

T. F. Shepard... 
F. E Webster . . 


“I cite these cases as examples of intelligent management of good soils in a 
favorable season." 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke. ) I notice that the yield per acre, that is, the profit per acre, 
was larger where there was a small acreage than where there were hirge acreages.— 
A. May I explain by saying that Mr. Boes and Mr. Hine and one or two others 
were old German beet raisers. They had small areas which had theretofore been 
devoted to truck crops, and, as 1 know by inspection of most of these areas, they 
were deep rich soils in the very pink of perfection for growing beets; the season 
was exactly right: they knew just how to take care of them, and they got phe- 
nomenal yields which have done incalculable injury to the State, because other 
farmers won't realize what you and I realize, that there was an exceptionally 
favorable combination of circumstances. (Reading:) 

Frequent visits to the farmers about Bay City during the summer of 1898 con- 
vinced me that the community as a whole was enthusiastic in the belief that great 
profits were to accrue from the growing of beets.” 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) 1 notice some of your best profits occur where there 
is tne greatest cost of raising per acre.— A, Yes. 

Q. That shows, then, the difference in cultivation?— A. The more intelligent the 
application of fertilizers and the cultivation of a good soil, the greater the yield. 
W e expect, for i nstance. if our fa-mers the past adverse season , had had 8 or 10 years 
experience and information how to meet those adverse conditions, the results would 
. not ha\ e been as dissistrous as they have this past campaign, because by proper 
cultivation the ill effects of the drought would have been largely met. ( Reading - ) 

“Other communities began to send committees to Bay City, and the good fortune 
of that factory in was without (juestion one of the strongest inducements to 
both capitalists and farmers to invest money and work in sugar production iu 
Michigan. 

“It was assumed that the almost phenomenal results obtained on a pecnliarly 
favorab e soil in a peculiarly favorable season by experienced beet raisers wonhl 
be duplicated on less favorable soils by inexperienced farmers regardless of tho 
season. Farmers all over the State were aroused froip apathy and indifference to 
unbounded and unwarranted confidence in the certainty of financial profit from 
this new industry. Factories were built, as indicated above, and littfe difficulty 
was experienced in securing sufficient acreage. ^ , 

“Another and possibly the chief factor in bringing about the conltruction ot 
these factories was the promise of itounty made by the legislature in an act 
approved March 26, 1897, This liounty was to be 1 cent per pound to the fftC* 
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tones for all sugar made from beets grown in the State for which the f^tory 
should have paid $4 per ton for beets containing 12 per cent of sugar, with an 
addition of 334 cents per ton for each additional per cent of sugar in the beets. It 
may be remarked in passing that this bounty was paid to January !, 1899, to the 
Michigan Sugar Company for sugar made up to that time. None has been paid 

submit in the table below some of the facts in the campaign of the factories 
in 1899.” 

I cali the attention of the committee to the fact that when they compare this 
statement with that made by Mr. Rogers yesterday, they must remember this is 
the per cent of dry granulated sugar and not the i)er cent of raw brown sugar to 
which he referred. The relation between the dry granulated and the brown, I do 
not know; that is, how many pounds of brown sugar it takes to make 10 or 100 
pounds of granulated sugar. 1 confess my ignorance. I do not know. (Table 
above referred to follows:) 


Name. 

Netton-s 
ot lieeta 
sliced. 

Pound.s of i 
sumr pro- 
duced. 

Pounds 
of sugar 
per ton 
of beets. 

Pounds 
of sugar 
perlOO 
pounds 
of beets. 


40. 720 

7.415.2»1 

182.1 

9.1 

Bay City Sugar Co - - 

We'^t Bay City Sugar Co 

40,001 

17.»i4 

6,942.000 
2.162, 157 

169.2 

124.0 

8.46 

6.2 

Peninsular Sugar T'** - ..... ... 

:ir>.5Hi 

4,064,894 

158.9 

7.94 

Detroit Sugar - - 

21,00i 

669. 839 

169.4 

8.47 

Wolverine Su gar ^'o - 

10.797 

1,787,28.3 

165.5 

8.27 

Holland Sugar Co 

16.871 

2,58:4,779 

153.1 

7.66 

Kalamazoo Sugar Co . . 


1,44(K998 

147.7 

7.38 

Alma Sugar Co ...... ...... ...... ...... .... ...... 

19.700 

:4, 1450, 366 

167.0 

8.3 







(Reading: ) ‘ ‘ The reports of the factories for the campai^ are not yet complete. 
The weight of sugar manufactured is correct. The net weight of beets is approxi- 
mately so, making the sugar per ton of l)eets as given very nearly correct. 

“As to the quality, first, of the sugar made, I am glad to say that it wm gener- 
ally a prime article. It must lie admitted, however, that certain factories were, 
by reason of machinery not adapted to American conditions, unable to make a 
first-cla8.s article, and as a result the reputation of Michigan sugar in the markets 
is somewhat injured.” 

The commission may lie aware that there is a lawsuit now in the courts between 
the Peninsular Sugar Company at (/aro and the contractors that built the factory. 
These contractors put in entirely German machinery. The owners dm not know 
what they wanted, and the contractors did not know what was wanted, and 
the contractors therefore put in machinery that was adapted to the manu- 
facture of sugar for refining purposes and not sugar for the market. The 
Caro factory is under the very efficient management of a president who is a 
thorough business man, and he succeeded in selling that sugar to the refining 
companies and elsewhere at very good advantage, so that the financial loss 
during the past season whs not so great. Unfortunately, nmch sugar was sent to 
Chigago that ought not to have gonefhere, and I saw there in the bands of factors 
barrels of sugar offered as typical of Michigan licet sugar, where the barrel was 
stratified light blue, yellow, white— light blue, for instance. The people who 
formerly had bought the product of the Michigan sugar companies without <me8- 
tion, asking no further certificate than the fact that it was made by the Michigan 
beet-sugar factories, became at once suspicious and would buy no sugar from Michi- 
gan without examination. That matter, however, was stopped, and I hope the 
damage lias not been great 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Your idea, then, is that the reputation of the product of 
the Michigan factories suffered Irom the output of this one fwtory? — A, Yes. I 
stayed in Chicago for a short time, long enough to make an investigation, and I 
know that to be the fact. 

CJ. Have the proprietors of these other factories suffered in the way of being 
unable to sell their products at so high a prfce as formerly?— A. No; they at once 
notified their factories and stopped the damage just as quickly as they could. 

I gight say that the product— as an instance— of the Benton Harbor factory* 
the Wolverine Sugar Company, sells rather above, I tbink about ^ cent aliove too 
parket for average goods because of its pearly whitenessand flneeven grain. Ttat 
was sold in Grand Rapids and in Chicago. The same thing is true of the Michigan 

« <^ompany; and in fact I ought not to mention one company except 1i)v 
Of illuitratfon and not to draw an invidious comparison to the othm in MloaliCUi 
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I might say, also, that the West Bay City Sugar Company has brought suit, or 
is to bring suit— I am not certain which— against the construction company 
because the beets yielded only 134 pounds of sugar per ton of beets. Now, they 
had to pay an average of $4,331^ a ton for these beets, and receiving only 124 
pounds of sugar to the ton of beets, under the market price of sugar, they suffered 
great financial loss by reason of the German machinery put in that factory not 
being capable of extracting from the beets the amount of sugar it ought. 

Q. You say they averaged §4.33]^ for their beets. That price was determined by 
the purity of the beets; by the sweetness of the beets?— A. Yes.^ 

Q. By test?— A. Yes. 

Q. What would that pjrice of $4.33J^ indicate as to the sweetness of the beets?— A. 
It would be just 13 per cent average. 

<^. And this record you have just read of 124 pounds of sugar to the ton would 
indicate something very different, would it; that there was some trouble?— A. The 
construction companies say that their factories ought to take out 10 per cent of 
the sugar— that is, they ought to get 200 pounds of sugar. A ton of beets weighs 
2,000 pounds, and at 12 per cent there w'ould be 210 pounds of sugar in the ton, 
and they ought to get 200 pounds out. As a matter of fact, I have never been in 
any factory east of California that made any claim to get out as much as that, and 
our fMtories, as the table I have just read shows, come very far short. The old 
Michigan Sugar Company gets out, as you see, 132 pounds, but as I have heard, 
until they got a letter from Dr. Wiley they got out much less. You see the sea- 
son was peculiar, and the jier cent of nonsngars was high, and they had to modify 
the tem^rature in their diffusion batteries in a way that these German oi)erators 
did not know anything about. As a result the Michigan sugar factories will be 
manned by Americans next year almost exclusively. 

Q. Has it been the custom among the factories there in Michigan to employ 
Germans as superintendents?— A. Had to. You see it recjuires a high degree of 
skill to manage a factory from the diffusion battery to the sale of the sugar, and 
that skill is acquired by experience only, and as a result— if I may state a specific 
instance without making reference to any other factory -the West Bay City fac- 
tor)' has imported Bohemians and Anstrians to manage" their factory. 

Q. What number?— A. I think about 125. They were shipped back to Bohemia 
with the thanks and good wishes of the factory immediately at the close of the 
campaign, and next year they will be replaced almost entirely by American labor- 
ers who can adapt themselves more readily to the new conditions obtaining in this 
country. 

In other words, the employment of those foreigners has not been entirely 
satisfactory, either as laborers or as .superintendents?— A, No; it has nothin. 
Understand, that dot's not refer to the chief superintendent. The superintendent, 
if I may enter into personalities— I do not know how far I should do so, but I 
depend on you to check me— the superintendent of the Michigan Sugar Company 
is a man by the name of Brysselbout. He is an exceedingly efficient man, and the 
success of the factory is largely due to bis efficiency. ’ The superintendent oHhe Bay 
City factory is a foreigner, but an exceedingly efficient one. The same is true of 
various other factories; but understand that under the si^rintendent there are 
men who superintend or control the treatment of the diffusion juices, and then 
the strike pan and the management of the limekiln and the various departments 
of the factoiT. They have universally been foreigners in our State during the 
campaigns or 1898 and 1899, and it is to them that I refer when I say that they 
are to be replaced by Americans. All who have charge of divisions and who 
receive good salaries and on whom rest responsibilities will, in the main, be 
Americans in Michigan. ( Reading: ) 

“Taking up the factories one by one, permit me to report certain details. The 
campaign of 1899 was the second one for the Michigan Sugar Company, which 
bad sliced dnring 1898 over 41 ,(jOU tons of beets, and had made therefrom 5,280,- 
000 pounds of sngar. Its second campaign was marked by the fact that the 
experience of the year preceding, with the opportunity to improve machinery 
during the snmmer of 1899, has resulted in a campaign practically without acci- 
dent or stoppage. The second campaign lasted ill days. There are 190 men 
employed in and about the factory, 20 men working the entire year. The quality 
of the sngar is uniformly first-class. The factory was built "by Fred W. Wolf 
Company, Chicago. They have 4,000 acres contracted fpr the coming canmign. 
The men employed are for the most part American bom. and nearly all of them 
American citizens. The per cent of marc used in converting per c9nt of sugar in 
juice to sugar in beets was 5. The factory has a nominal capacity tons a 
day, altl^ough it has sliced as high as 400 tons per day for several consscativo 
days* 

“ The Bay City factory has a capacity of 500 tons per day, withroom tor dotible 
that amount, and cost 9500,000. The sngar produced is exoellent in quality, and 
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is sold in Chicago rery largely, some going to Michigan points. No dividend has 
been declared this year, the profits made being applied to retiring bonds and the 
betterment of the plant. Both these factories use limestone from Trenton and 
Wyandotte quarries. The factory was built by the Kilby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, and is giving good satisfaction. It was in operation 110 days 
during the last campaign . There are employed in and about the factory 250 men, 
.SO of whom work the entire season, and 80 more during June, July, and August 
in repairs and preparations for the coming campaign. The owners are at present 
installing a plant for drying the imlp and mixing with molasses, making a feed 
for cattle, which will be put upon the market, the bulk of it being alrewly sold 
for export at a nominal advance over the cost of production . This dried pulp con- 
tains less than 10 per cent of water; it also contains 10.00 per cent of protein, as 
analyzed by the chemists of the factory, with a high per cent of carbohydrates. 
The per cent of marc used averaged 8. The factory now has r>, 410 acres contracted 
for the campaign of 1900. 

“The factory of the West Bay City Sugar Company was not finished in time to 
begin operations until nearly the beginning of the new year. Its campai^ was 
therefore necessarily short, and was unfortunately attended by several accidents, 
which seriously interrupted the work. As shown in the table above, but 124 pounds 
of sugar were manufactured from a ton of beets. This small yield made the fac- 
tory owners somewhat dissatisfied with the plant, and they have refused to accept 
it from the builders. Owing to the lateness of the start in the last campai^, many 
of the farmers that had contracted with the factory sought relief from their con- 
tracts and delivered their beets to other factories. Asa result, this factory has 
few contracts for 1900, the total acri^age to date l)eing scarcely more than 2,000. 
It must be confessed that the location of 8 factories within 1 mile of each other 
was a hazardous undertaking. Had the community been thoroughly accustomed 
to growing beets, it would have been much less so. The inevitable consequences 
of this proximity have already manifested themselves, since the available acreage 
at this stage of the history of the industry is unavoidably limited. 

‘ The Peninsular Sugar Company has located its plant at Caro, some 26 miles 
east and north of Saginaw. The building is a large one and is fitted with maehiu- 
cry to consume 500 tons of beets per day, with opportunity to double its capacity. 
The factory is equipped with German machinery, and the product has not been 
satisfactory as to quality, the sugar being off in color and grain. As a result, a 
lawsuit is already begun by the owners against the contractors who put up the 
factory. The good will of the fanners toward the factory was manifested by the 
fact that there are already subscribed for next campaign pledges for nearly 5,000 
acres. 

“The factory of the Alma Sugar Company is located about 40 miles almost 
directly west from Saginaw, in the center of a rich, populous, and prosperons 
agricultural community. Like the other factories of the State, it is backed by 
sufficient capital to insure success, if success be possible. The factory cost $450,000 
and employs 500 men, mainly Americans, and will employ practically all Ameri- 
cans hereafter. As the table shows, it had a fairly successful campaign in 1899, 
making 167 pounds of sugar to the ton of beets. In converting the per cent of 
sugar in the juice to that in the beets a factor of 92 was used, allowing for 8 per 
cent marc. There are already pledged 8,.500 acres for the coming campaign, as 
against 8,000 for last year. ” 

I stop to inquire whether the commission is informed as to the meaning of the 
“ per cent of marc? ” You will note that the Michigan Sugar Company nse 5 per 
cent, this Alma Company 8 per cent, the Bay City C ompany 8 per cent, and some 
o( the factories in the western part of the State using as high as—in specific cases, 
in dealing with individual farmers— from 10 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Conger. The matter was given considerable attention by Professor Kedsde. 
We understand this marc is the percentage that the factories deduct in making 
wttlements with the farmers, and of course it is of vital interest to the farmers. 
The matter has been gone into to a considerable extent. 

9. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) But it may be that yon have something to offer in 
ft practical way.— A. I simply found a great deal of dissatisfaction among the 
individuals about Holland and Benton Harbor, because these factories have used 
a higher per cent of marc than the farmers thought just. 

Q- (By Mr. Conger.) These factories charge a higher per cent for maro than 
the factories in the eastern part of the State, as a rule?— A. As a rale. The^ 
average may not be higher, but there are specific cases when it went exceedinidy 
^gh, and that caused dissatisfaction. Some farmers absolutely refused to nose 
^®ts, ^ause th^ said they had been galled by the factory. 

4 Harris.) Does the locality have anything to do with the fix- 

mg ^ the marc?— A. I have no specific information on tUat point. Dr. Wiley or 
Hr. Kedile is inoaloulabiy better informed than I. 
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Q. ( By Mr. Conoer.) If these factories made exceptional cases and insisted on 
a greater allowance for marc than any of the others, were there any special reasons 
for it? Did they claim that the beets of the farmers in question should be charged 
that marc?— A. Most of the factories accepted the dictum of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, backed up by the experience of Dr. Kedzie at our own 
station, that a per cent of marc was about the normal, and they made no further 
examinations. Now, for reasons into which I can not enter, some of the factories 
in the western part of the State thought it advisable to determine the marc tor 
themselves. I am not informed as to the reasons why that decision was made. 
(Reading:) 

*• The Detroit Sugar Company has located its plant at Rochester, not far distant 
from Detroit, with which it is connected by electric cars as well as by steam rail- 
roads. This factory made a relatively short run in 1890, but turned out a (luality 
of sugar that is unsurpassed and secured a larger per cent of sugar per ton of beets 
than any otlier factory in the State except the Michigan Sugar Company. 

“The Wolverine Sugar Company is located at Denton Harbor, in the extreme 
southwestern part of the State. Here the factory has to compete with the fruit 
growing in the best fruit section of the State, and also with the raising of cucum- 
bers and vegetables for large canning and pickling l actories at Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph. As a result of this competition, the factory has secured its acreage for 
this year very largely from Indiana. There are 5,000 acres now pledged for the 
coming cami^ign. The factory was put up by E. 11. Dyer & Co. , and cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. Its work has been eminently satisfactory during the past cam- 
paign, the sugar lieing faultless and in demand both, in Michigan cities and in 
Chicago. 

“The Holland Sugar Company, at Holland, differs in some respects from the 
other companies of the State. A large share of the stock is owned by farmers in 
the vicinity of Holland, wlio therefore are interested in the factory as well as in 
the growing of beets. Last year the campaign lasted 55 days. The sugar made 
was excellent in quality and met with a ready sale at highest market prices. The 
per cent of marc as determined at the factory varied from 8 to r^. 

“The Kalamazoo Sugar Company began their cami)aign late at their factory, 
north of Kalamazoo. The run was short ari<l the supply of beets limited. The 
factory has pledged for next year, however, 5,4(K) acres, of which S.iiOO acres are 
in Indiana and 1,0<J0 acres in Chio. A series of accidents delaye<l the beginning 
of the campaign last fall, but the work was sat isf actor v when once operations 
fully began. The factory was erected by I’. W. Wolf ct‘Co.. and cost $400,000.” 

(^. (By Mr. Clarke.) Al>oui how far from that factory are these Indiana and 
Ohio plantations? — A. If you mean to ask me in miles, I certainly could not give 
it. 1 should judge in this particular ease 45 miles on an average. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Is it not farther than 45 miles from Kalamazoo to the 
Indiana line?— A, I do not know. It is a matter easily ascertainable. Let me 
stop right here to say that the attitude of the avergge farmer toward the factory 
in Michigan is extremely reluctant— I could not say hostile; it is an attitude of 
waiting to see, like Micawber, what is going to turn up. The Kalamazoo fac- 
tory proves the case to my mind. These people found it almost impossible to 
secure any acreage in territory that supplied them last year, and this territory 
which is to supply them this year is utterly new territory- territory on which 
they did not draw last year. The same thing holds true, I am informed bygone of 
the Detroit Sugar Company men, about Rochester. They drew largely last year 
from west of Rochester, about Contiac, and in the section from over Richmond 
w^, but this year they have to work a now territory. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the cause of that change of locality?— 
A. The extremely unfavorable season la.st year. You may know that about 
Benton Harbor there are a great many hundred acres on wh ch in May and June 
last yep the farmer had sowed his seed originall v and had waited. The seed was 
a relatively poor quality ; the beets came up spindling, and then came the drought 
and they died. They resowed, but these beets were in so late that the harvest 
was very small. I would be perfectly safe in saying that the result, from this 
reason, would not average 3 ton.s to the acre, Bnt you see the farmers did not 
know what to do, and when they applicKl to me I had to confess that I could not 
advise them, for I had never seen such a condition of affairs; so they did the best 
they could and resowed, and that was a mistake, as they got their beets in so late. 
About the other factories the same conditions obtained, and the average crop for 
acres harvested would not be more than O V tons, and for acres so^n Ijt would be 
very much less. 1 made a special effort to get for the commission definite data as 
to the relation between the total tons of beets harvest^ and total acreage epwn, 
but i found it absolutely impossible to get data that I could swear by* 
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Q. You have hopes that the confidence of the fanner will be restored?— A. We 
are hoping and praying for a good season this year. If we get it, our fanners, 
like a nock of sheep, will drift over the other way. (Reading: ) 

“The influence of the establishment of factories upon the agriculture of Michi- 
gan is very important. In the first place, in the immeaiate vicinity of the fac- 
tory and near all railroad stations within 40 miles of the factory it has apprecia- 
bly increased the selling price of the farms.” 

There is a statement that I want to qualify. That statement I find not to be 
true about Rochester. You will understand that in getting this data I have 
visited and stayed some length of time near all of the factories except Caro and 
Rocihester. I need not state the reasons why my visits there were curtailed. 1 
have talked to a host of moneyed men and farmers in Bay City and Benton Har- 
bor, at Holland, at Kalamazoo, and at Alma, names that 1 can give you later if 
you want them, that concur in the statement that the value of real estate in prox- 
imity to the factory and points located by railroad connections conveniently 
accessible thereto— they have increased the value of renting power and of real 
estate. (Reading:) 

“At Bay City there is now a greater activity in real estate transfers than 
has been witnessed in many years, and vacant houses in and about the city are very 
scarce. Farms have sold at a price p<T acre far in advance of offers of five years 
ago. A host of conversations with leading business men and with farmers about 
Bay City leads mo to believe that the net advance in real estate values, due to the 
establishment of the factories, can not be less than 15 per cent, while cases are on 
record where sjjecific farms have been sold at an advance, in one case of 25 per 
cent, and in another, a very large farm, of nearly 50 ])er cent.” 

Note that these farms were sold for the specific purpose of growing beets. 
(Reading:) 

“Land rents for growing beets at from $5 to $8 i)er acre. About the 
other factories in the State the same appreciation of values in real estate is 
notable. About Holland, for instance, the rent of land for growing beets had gone 
from $0 per acre per annum to $8, §10, and, where the laud was especially well 
located and of good quality, to as high as §12 and §15 per acre. 

“At Holland there are canning factories and pickling works, which compete 
with sugar beets and draw hcsavily upon the supplies of transient labor. I visited 
Kalamazoo and the other localities where factories were established and find that 
this rise in the price of real estate has in every case followed the erection of the 
factory. 

“ In the second place, the by-products of the factory are gradually being used 
for feeding live stock and for iertilizers. In Bay City the supply is so large that 
as yet but a small per cent is thus utilized. Near that city, however, I may cite 
the enterprise of Mr. W. A. Wilder, w’hofed last year several carloads of pulp to 
his dairy cows and to young stock which he was wintering. The young stock 
were fed nothing but pulp, straw, and hay. They had no grain. They are now 
in fair condition, ready to turn on grass. His dairy cattle received corn, silage, 
fifty* grain, and beet pulp. The steers ate U bushels i)er day of the pulp, while 
the supply to dairy cows was limited to less than I bushel per day. I found a 
growing feeling among the farmers in the vicinity of Bay City in favor of the 
])ulp, and many teams were engaged up to late this spring in hauling it away. I 
found a farmer west of Kalamazoo, also, who was feeding 220 head of steers on 
pulp and hav. Ho had fed several carloads, and deems it impossible that the 
material shall not come into immediate and extensive use among cattle owners 
near the factories. I can cite you to many other cfises where the pulp is fed exten- 
sively, and to still others where fanners are preparing to ensilage it next year, 
expecting to rely upon it largely as succulent feed for dairy cows and pigs. 

“ The slaked lime is being used as fertilizer on lands that need it near all the 
factories. Unfortunately the molasses, rich as it is in potash, is at present in 
Michigan entirely wasted. 

“So far, from the very nature of things, no American seed has been used on a 
commercial scale by our factories. The imported seed in 1899 was in some cases 
very unsatisfactory. The repeated tests we have made of the seed coming into 
the State this year shows it to be of a very much better qualit\\ A systematic 
effort will be made this year to bedn the growing of seed, ffliis industry wUl 
employ a great many men and will demand the highest type of talent to insure 
suecess. 

-“ While at the outset it was necessary to employ experts in the Various divisions 
of the factory work, and these experts had to be brought in from without the 
boundaries of the State, and even from without the boundaries of the United 
states, I am glad to report that Americans are rapidly learning the business, and 
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it will not be many campaigns before the American factories will be manned 
throughout by Americans. 

**The establishment of the factories has exerted a marked influence on the labor 
•market. Employment has been given to men, women, and children who would 
otherwise have been idle. During the months of June and July, and again in 
October, the factories have given rise to an active demand for persons possibly 
not strong enough to do the hard work of a farm, but able to do light work— to 
thin, hoe, and harvestthe beets. Near most of the factories the supply of such 
labor has not been sufficient. In the campaign of the Michigan Sugar Company 
in 1S08 beet raisers found it possible to hire women at from 60 ^o 06 cents per day 
to thin beets. Later in the season, as the lalior supply proved inadequate, these 
some women, and children ns well, asked and received from 75 cents to $l per 
day. In 1899 about the same city they have received habitually $1 per day and 
dinner. The prices for this class ot labor have varied from time so time and in 
different localities. About Benton Harbor the price ptr day rose to $1.25 and 
board, and about all the factories in the very busy season the daily wages rapidly 
rose to §1 per day and upward. I know of but one case where laborers were 
brought into the locality from a distance for the express purpose of do ng the 
thinning and hoeing. This was at Aim.!, where a lot of men were brought from 
the city of Detroit to aid in thinning the beets, which, by reason of the extreme 
wetness of the season, had 1 een too long neglected. The men were unaccustomed 
to field work and disappeared at the first opportunity. 

“In brief, then, it may be stated that the introduction of the factories has 
increased the demand for labor and its value in the market. It has furnished 
employment to a large number of boys that would otherwise have been idlers, and 
to a possibly still larger number of women, who were sorely in need of the money 
thus earned. Fortunately the thinning and hoeing comes for the most part after 
the close of the common schools, and the topping is over soon after the ^ginning 
of 8 hools in the fall. Thus the work interferes but little with the school attend- 
ance of the children. 

“ The busy period of thinning and hoeing lasts about 40 days; begins in early 
June, and the harvest, beginning in September, lasts well into November, the lift- 
ing and topping occurring in September and October, and the hauling to the fac- 
tory continuing through to January and even later. 

“ The plan of furnishing employment during the summer in the fields to the 
men engaged in the factory in the late fall and winter will bo tried this season by 
one factory. 

“My investigations at all the factories convince me that the establishment of 
this industry has so far resulted in no serious disturbance of economic conditions 
relating to the labor market. There have been times near all factories when labor 
has been scarce and exceptionally high ]irices have been paid. On the whole, how- 
ever, there has been a fair supply to meet the active demand. Mature laboring 
men have found remunerative employment, and the congestion of labor in the 
cities noted in former years has lieen le.s.s conspicuous this year than heretofore. 
I believe the work of tlie sugar factories has l^ieeil one contributing cause to this 
healthy economic condition. 

“ This demand for labor is fairly certain to be iiennanent, as it seems hardly 
possible that any machine can lx; invented that can take the place of the human 
hand and eye in the operation of thinning, while to thin an acre of beets planted 
in rows 18 inches apart will reejuire the work of an active boy or woman fully 0 
days.” 

You will remember an acre of beets is 160 rods long if it is only a rod wide. 
Now, a rod wide, divided into rows IS inches apart, provides room for 11 rows. 
Eleven rows a half mile long is one row 51 miles long, and for a l)oy or woman to 
get down on the knees and creep 5^ miles is a rather onerous undertaking, and 
requires a good deal of time. Our experience, based on the raising of 6 to 8 or 10 
acres at the college, and keeping careful note of the time, and getting the men 
whose names 1 read i n t he former table to watch matters closely, leads me to make 
the statemrat that it will reiiuire about fl days to thin an acre if the boy or woman 
creep miles; and that statement is based on the supposition that the rows are 
18 inches apart. 

S , (Bymr, Concjer.) Would not one of these boys or women take two rows, 
thus be obliged to creep only one-half the distance?— A. It is done that way 
in some cases, but it does not lessen the time materially to do that. They have 
got to take hold of one beet in the bunch and pull out tfie others. Where the wet 
season delays the thinning, as it did abont some of the factories last year nhtil the 
beets were the size of my pen and up to the size of one of these smtll bottles--^ 
from a quarter to three-eighths of an inch in diameter— the time required for 
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thinning was very much lengthened, because, as Mr. Rogers so ably explained 
yesterday, the roots ot nearly all had grown so fast to the other beets that they fonnd 
it almost impossible to pull up the Meta not wanted and leave in good condition 
the beets thev wanted to stay in the bunch. Thmning must therefore be done at 
just about the right time or it costs more than it should. That is why we have 
such an active demand for boys and women at iust the one season, and again at 
just the exact season when wo come to harvest them. That is why these women 
about Bay City adopted the American custom, Polish women as they were, and 
when they saw the supply was limited they formed a combination, got a comer 
on the market, and raised the price. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Why can not seeds be so perfected that each one is sure 
to produce a beet, and then sown so that thinning will not be necessary?— A. 
Unfortunately we have it so arranged that 1 seed will produce 1 beet, but they 
are so ambitious that they usually produce 4. The trouble is, what we sow is not 
the seed but the fruit, and the fruit contains 1 to 4 seeds. There are therefore 
liable to be 4 plants from 1 fruit. Very many factories have invented tools that 
drop the beet seeds at the distance apart that we want the plant, and there will be 
2 to 4 [)lants then growing from each fruit, and thinning is, in my estimation, 
absolutely unavoidable; and where farmers have reduced the number of pounds 
of beet seed per acre, as Mr. Rogers said yesterday! they have a poor stand; and 
the trouble in Michigan is just as it is in Now York, wo can not get a good stand. 
Professor Wheeler, of our station, tested nearly all the beet seed sown in Michi- 
gan this year. Now, the Magdeburg rules require that 1 00 fruits send up, I think 
it is, 173 plants in 1 1 days. We find that the seed instead of germinating together 
will come up irregularly. The largest per cent will be out of the ground in alx)ut 
10 to 13 days, and all of them should be out in 3 weeks. Then, again, there will be 
out of every 100 perhaps 10 fruits that will not germinate a plant, and the others 
will germinate. In fact, we may say that out of 100 beet seeds of a certain variety 
I have in mind, 2 weeks ago at c ur station there were 227 plants grown from the 
100 fruits. Novy, don’t you see that since 1 fruit will send up 4 distinct, separate 
plants, thinning is absolutely unavoidable? 

Q. (’an these fruits bo separated so that each fruit will send up only one?— A. 
Yes; we grind them. We break them up into separate seeds. We soak them, and 
by maceration in cold water, to save injuring the seed, we get the seed ont sepa- 
rately. But they do not seem to develop well except in the matrix of the fruit itself. 
We were anxious as a station to aid in lessening the cost of thinning, which is the 
great bugbear in the eyes of the farmer, and we resorted to all sorts of experi- 
ments to find some way to avoid thinning, so far with absolutely no success. I 
can not report I inch of progress since 8 years ago, except where the farmers 
will consent to sow 1 8 pounds of seed to the acre and get a very thick stand. We 
do run a cultivator across the rows and do the bunching, as it is called, but even 
then 1 am advising the farmers to resort to the hoo. They do it somehow ve^ 
much more efficiently. The cultivator will cut out a bunch of beets and will 
leave spaces where no beets are growing, whereas the man with the hoe, notwith- 
stamling Edwin Markham to the contrary—* * the man with the hoe ” will leave the 
.spaces where beets should grow. 

Turning now to the farmer s side of the question, we come to the matter of the 
co.st of production. We have raised many acres on the college farm, and I have 
visited repeatedly every beet-growing section of the State. By the cooperation of 
a large number of intelligent beet growers I am able to give approximately the 
average cost of growing beets in the State at large. Here are the items, some of 
them estimated, it is true, but all of them based on actual and extended experience: 

Cost por acre. 


Plowing, usually snbsoiling $2. 50 

Harrowing, several times 1. 00 

'^et'd 2.50 

Sowing 50 

Cultivating, six times 3. 40 

Thiuning and weeding and hoeing 8. 00 

Pulling and piling . 6.00 

Topping 6.00 

Drawing, average 2.5 miles 6, 00 

might, 17 tons, at 20 cents 8. 40 

unloading *. 1 . Ig 

Total 85.46 
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Two bugbears stand in the eyes of the farmer: First, it costs so ranch to thin 
and harvest; and, second, the beet crop is so exhaustive to the soil. I explain to 
them what Dr. Wiley and Dr. Kedzie have told us about the nonremoval of plant 
food itself, but the farmer says: “ Remember that you told*U8 at the institutes 
that where land was very rich in organic matter and in mineral plant food, and 
was left bare through the winter, the rains of winter and the rapid oxidation of 
the plant food in the soil took more plant food from the acre than three or four 
or possibly a half dozen crops; and consequently we must not leave our ground 
bare during the winter, this being especially true of the loams of a sandy char- 
acter.” So we are urging these farmers to sqbsoil early ih the fall, plow the 
ground and fit it well and sow some crop— rye or oats— which shuts in the soil, 
preventing the leachipg during the winter and the rainy season during the fall 
and spring. This crop is then inverted in the spring replowing, the ground fitted 
in perfect condition, and the seed sown. That Is why I have put the plowing and 
harrowing at amounts which, to some of you who are acquainted with agricul- 
tural conditions, might seem exorbitant— $2.. "iO for plowing and for harrowing 
an acre. It seems to be a large amount, but the success of the crop depends so 
primarily on the condition of the ground when the seed is sown that we insist on 
the farmers having confidence enough in the crop to thoroughly prepare the 
ground. Seed at $2.50 per acre is not excessive, nor is sowing at 50 cents an acre, 
nor cultivating 6 times at 10, nor thinning and weeding and hoeing at $8 an 
acre. That takes us up to the time of harvest . Now, the havesting is done in 
Michigan largely with the lifter, which has 2 prongs sent astride the oeet some 6 
or 8 inches below the surface, inclined from in front back and upward, so that 
it just lifts the root and breaks it as Mr. Rogers told you yesterday. The beet 
stands in the soil vertical, just as it stands when gi'owing, except it is separated 
at the bottom. A woman or man comes along, takes hold of the beets, knocks the 
dirt off, and throws them into a long pile, the tops to the right. Now, there are 
various methods of doing that. Sometimes they are thrown in large piles and 
sometimes they are thrown in a continuous row, and then a jierson takes each 
beet in the left hand, chops off the top with the right hand, and throws them into 
a pile. That harvesting is the second largo item, in my estimation, in the cost of 
growing an acre of beets— pulling and piling, topping, $6. 

Q. (By Mr. Harris, ) Y ou speak of throwing the beet. Does it hurt it or bruise 
it?— A. They do not throw it far enough to injure it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has any machine been brought in use for chopping?--A. 
Yes. If our beets could all be grown on land that is dead level, absolutely free 
from stone, and if the little fellows would only grow out of the ground the same 
height and stay down the same depth, that would work splendidly. 

Q. Do you have a machine to top after pulling?— A. Such machines may be in 
operation. I do not know of any machine except tlie human band so far. Some 
of these machines have been tried In Michigan, but ail have been replaced. 

The next item of large expenditure is drawing. Now, let us suppose an acre 
tnms out 10 tons of beets (this estimate from npw on is made on 17 tons to the 
acre, bnt let us suppose it is only 10 tons). Freezing does not ruin a beet, it is 
true, but freezing and thawing does. To haul beets for the use of the factory and 
deliver them in January and early Febru.ary requires that the beet be pitted, as 
it is called. The roads in Michigan, to put it mildly, are universally in the 
fall, and the average load— I have watched them, for in.^tanc6, at tne Alma fac- 
tory, when the average load did not come up to 2 tons. Now, supposing a man 
has to haul these beets 3 miles and only makes one trip a day, it takes him nearly 
5 days to deliver an acre of beets. On the gooil roads up about Bay City I saw 
three-horse teams haul 3 and 4 and 5 tons of l^eets at a loan: but the roads radiat- 
ing from the factory at Bcay City are stone roads built at large expense, and there 
the cost of delivering is very materially reduced; but about the other factories 
that had not the advantages of these stone roads, the cost of the delivery of the 
beets to the factory a large item. If a man has 6 or 8 or 10 acres, that item of 
delive^ is one he has to take largely into calculation. 

Q. Why should not the factories have storage facilities so they can receive the 
beets when the roads are good?— A. I have had that brought up at every beet 
meeting in the State. You are asking a great deal of the factory. If it was amply 
a question of storage it would be hard to answer. When you store 40,000 or 50,000 
or 60,000 tons, it goes up into the millions of bushels because a bushel of beets only 
weighs SO pounds, and that would be 40 bushels to the ten. That would be a large 
proposition, bnt when you have to store them in such a way that the stream of 
water mnst wash them into the factory and have to store them ik> they Will not 
freeze or thaw, it is too big a problem for our Michigan factories to undertake. 
The Benton Harbor factory is going to try it this yenr and the others aregplnff 
stay hack and watch the proce^ings at Benton Harbor. If they succeed w ether 
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factories will hereafter undertake to store the beets and avoid the large expense of 
pitting. 

There is another element: I find that most farmers would rather hold their beets 
and deliver them later. During harvest they have a large gang of men and they 
want to put in all their energies in getting the beets pulled up and pitted, and then 
along during the winter they will haul them at their leisure. 

Q. You want to encourage good roads, then, in Michigan?— A. Yes; I will speak 
of that in time. 

Now, the unloading costs on an average— I got this data from 6 factories— of 
about an acre, making the total cost, without fertilizer or rent of land, .$3.5. 13. 
(Continues reading:) 

“This is, of course, an average, with all the imperfections that that term implies, 
and does not take into account the rent of land and the cost of fertilizing. It gives 
a rough estimate, however, of the actual cost to the farmer, and leaves for him 
the (juestion whether the resulting crop will be sufficient to give him a profit over 
this cost. 

“The profit is contingent on the season, as well as upon the soil and the skill of 
the farmer. The season of 1899 was distinctly adverse; the spring was late and 
very w'et through May and early June. The temperature for the same period was 
below the normal. As a result, the early-sown beet seed did not germinate and 
resowing was deemed necessary. The wet May was succeeded by a dry and very 
hot late June, July, and August. (See page 103 in Bulletin 179 of the Michigan 
Experiment Statioti. ) As a result the crop over the State was well-nigh a failure. 
On all 1 he sandy lands the crop was practically a total fai lure. On the light loams 
it was better, on the clay loams still better, and on the alluvial soils tending 
toward muck it was best of all. Notwithstanding the adverse season, some 
farmers harvested as high as 18 to 20 tons per acre and made a fair profit. On the 
other hand, other farmers lost practically all the time and money spent on the 
crop. Some of the farmers sowed tlie seed on well-prepared land, thinned the 
beets, and then, abandoned the fields; others carried their crop through the season 
to the harvest, but to meet serious loss and grave disappointment, A recent visit 
to iK'ot growers in the various sections of the State, and to the factories where the 
beets were delivered, makes me positive that the average yield for the State of 
acres liarvested did not exceed 7 tons. 1 question wdiether it e.xceeded 0.” 

T went to a farmer, who had been renting, and asked him, “ How much do you 
get f(ji your farm? " ‘ ‘ Well, sir, 1 am getting $8 an acre. ’ ‘ ‘ What d . d your farm 
used to rent for?’’ ‘‘Well, I sometimes got $6 an acre.’’ “Has the factory in- 
creased the rental value of the farm? ” “ Yes; next year I won't rent for less than 
$ 10 .’' I went to another fiinner. “ How much rent are you getting for land?” 
“ Twelve dollars an acre this year.” “ What is going to be done with it?” “ Rais- 
ing beets.” It is upon these facts that I base statements which I have made in 
this paper, and it is iH)on these facts I base this statem^ nt at the present. There 
is a tendency to rent nelds for cash rent to men who know more about beet grow- 
ing than the owners do and are willing to take chances. That is especially true 
at Holland, Benton Harbor, and somewhat so at Bay City. (Continued reaaing:) 

“ In sandy localities manv acres were plowed up without loss further than the 
seed, a.s the fields were utilized for other crops. This failure by reason of the 
adverse season has made the farmei s hesitate about raising beets this year, and 
has covered the whole proposition with a cloud. The resulting attitude of the 
farmers, as a chiss, while not hostile; is not encouramng. and the factories are 
finding it difficult to secure sufficient acreage for a full campaign next fall. 

“A second result of the adverse season has been a pressure upon the factories 
for a higher price for the beets and for other concessions. To this pressure the 
factories have yielded. The price this season will be $1,50 per ton for 12 per cent 
beets, with an addition of 33!^ cents for each per cent of sugar in the beets over 12. 
Some factories are paying the freight on the beets to the factory. In some cases 
the Ijeets are unloaded free of cost, and in others the beets are received at any 
time ana the fanners are not forced to pit them, with all the labor and cost attend- 
ant upon that operation. 

“ One cause of unpleasant feeling on the part of the farmer toward the factory 
has been the high per cent of marc sometimes claimed. The belief is nearly uni- 
versal that 5 per cent is the normal amount of marc in the beet. Some factories 
^^^v®wsed figures in excess of 10, thus reducing the price of the beet very materially. 

. The lieet growers about Bay City have organized an association for mutu^ 
instruction in the art of growing beets economically, and for the further purpose 
Of securing better prices for their product. The association was formed in the 
late summer of 1899, and has held freciuent meetings through the winter and early 
spring. 1 can not give the present actual membership, but am confident that ov$(r 
w uer cent of the growers tributary to the 3 factories are affiliated with it. 

668a 37 
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was this organization which by conferences with the factory managers 
secured the rise in the price of beets from $4 per ton of 13 per cent b^ts to $4.50. 
Similar organizations are formed at Kalamazoo for the western part of the State. 

In some of the factories the growers will nominate the tare men and possibly 
have some voice in the selection of the weigh man and beet tester, thus entirely 
removing all grounds for suspicion except in the single factor of determining marc. 

** The work of thia-association can not fail to be of some educational value to its 
members, and it is education of which the growers stand most in need. The 
growing of beets demands far more careful method of husbandry than those to 
which our farmers have been accustomed. It requires bettA cultivation, better 
fertilization, and expenditure of more money per acre. It thus broadens the mind 
and the methods of the farmers. 

‘ ‘ As stated, the beet growers about Bay City, in 1898, found the crop very profit- 
able. The cost was excessive because of inexperience, but the harvest was abun- 
dant, and the money received much greater than for any other crops to which 
their land had been devoted. It is a misfortune to the State that the initial cam- 
paign of the other factories should have been coincident with a bad season. Farm- 
ers feel that they have been deceived as to the merits of the crop and it will require 
a succession of more favorable seasons to regain their confidence and cooperation. 
The bad season of 1899 has, therefore, given a very marked setback to the industry. 
It has, however, sifted out the poorer farms and perhaps the more careless farm- 
ers, and better average results may be e.xpected this vear. It must be confessed, 
however, that the same attitude, not of hostility indeed, but of unwillingness to 
coo]^rate, does exist about all, or nearly all, the factories in this State. 

‘ ‘Beets have been grown almost exclusively by the owners on their own lands. At 
present, however, there is a tendency toward renting fields for a cash rent by the 
owners to men having more faith in the profits of the crop. I found this true 
especially at Holland and Benton Harbor and somewhat so at Bay City. ” 

Let me say, when 1 was summoned to Alma and to Benton Harbor to talk with 
the people who were constructing factories, they asked me, “Will a factory work 
frozen beets? And do you know that I could find no data in Nebraska or Cali- 
fornia on that point? Other factories may have succeeded; it may have been just 
the limitation of my knowledge, but I was unable to give those people any infor- 
mation on that (luestion. They took the risk and found out that the factory 
worked up frozen beets all right. (Continues reading:) 

“One of the main arguments at the outset against undertaking to make sugar 
beets in Michigan was that the period between beet harvest and the final freeze-up 
in the fall was too short. California and Nebraska had given little data as to 
either the possibilities of working up frozen beets, or the cost of burying in pits 
and thus protecting against frost. Our factories have had little trouble in work- 
ing up frozen beets, but the cost of pitting and later removing from the pit and 
hauling to cars or factories have been a serious burden on the farmer. Owing to 
the limited capacity of the beet sheds which any factory can possibly construct 
and the i^eat bulkiness of the crop, it seems inevitable that the fanner must 
deliver his products in installments, as called for by the factories. To retain 
them safely they must be buried, as once freezing and thawing ruins the roots. 
The dread of this job of first covering the beet piles with dirt and afterwards 
removing with pick and shovel the frozen covering has deterred many farmers 
from Ijeet growing. To obviate this serious diflSculty the Benton Harbor factory 
will undertake to receive all beets as fast as farmers can deliver them this year, 
or will pay the ei^enses of pitting. 

“ Over 50 per cent of the beets are hauled to the factories on cars which bring 
them from stations along the various lines from points up to 40 miles from the 
factory. The beets are hauled to the station when loaded on wagons. Good roads 
are therefore needed, and are now demanded by the distant towns and villages 
where the beets are grown. In this way the helpful influence of the factories on 
the character of the roads is widely extended.” 

In conclusion of this branch of my testimony, let me say that the grave ques- 
tions in Michigan are two, first, the attitude of the farmer, who has been deceived 
innocently by the results of the Michigan factory its first season, and second, the 
adjustment of the relations between the factory and the farmer. No factory in 
that State knows whether it can afford to pay $4.50 a ton for l^ts, as they now 
have promised to do, or not. Until the machinery is so far perfected in those fac- 
tories that they can get a larger per cent of the siigar4n the beet out of it, it is a 
very grave problem. Those are the two questions which confront ns in Michigan. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) In vour paper, in speaking of the factory ai^oiland^ if I 
remembCT correctly, you said that quite a proportion of the stookhddsirs in that 
company were farmers. I want to inquire as to the nativity of the fanum-^A* 
Hdlianders mostly. 
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Q. Is it a fact or not that those Holland farmers had had previons experience in 
raising beets and knew something about the business?-'A. Either in raising beets 
or similar crops. Most of them raised beets in Holland. 

Q. In the old countrv?— A. Yes. They have large and thrifty families and are 
not afraid to work, and especially are not afraid to get down on their knees either 
in church or in the field. 

Q. Was it in that sciction that the crop last year was to quite an extent a failure 
because of beets having been sown on sandy soil?— A. In the definite area north 
and west of Holland that statement is true. In the township of Robinson, vou 
may remember, on the road leading from Grand Rapids to Holland, there is a defi- 
nite area that is sandy. I am partly to blame for the mistake. I advised the sandy 
rather than the heavier clay soil of Holland because in all normal seasons it is the 
best soil. 

q. Well, do these beets grow well on heavier soil?— A. Yes; the best beets we 
had in the State, I think, except those growing on the alluvial-best Saginaw 
soils— were grown on heavier clay, better able to resist drought. 

Q. You speak in you paper of land l;eing rented to a considerable extent for the 
raising of beets. I want to inquire whether these renters are native or foreign 
born farmers.— A. I ^oke of the trend in that direction, yes. It is more manifest 
at Holland, perhaps, ^nton Harbor, and Bay City than elsewhere. Those renters 
are usually Germans or Hollanders. There is little bonanza 1 arming yet apparent. 
That is, there is no land rented— large territories— and then worked by different 
gangs of men; but the factory, for instance, at Holland, has rented some land 
which it proposes to put in beets this year, and has had to pay $8, $13, and I am 
sure in some cases considerably higher rent per acre. 

Q. These renters for the most part take this land in small tracts?— A. Yes. 

Q. About what size tracts?— A. I can not say. They vary so materially it wonld 
be wrong and deceiving to give an average. For instance, I think of one man who 
rents 3 acres, because, as he said, he only had enough children to work that much; 
and another man I think of who has 5 acres; and another company have rented 
10;1 acres; it is at Benton Harlior. Note that in this country, differing in that 
respect from our German instruction, lands tending to muck, if drained and 
thoroughly subdued, so much as to grow corn, are turning out excellent crops of 
beets of high percentage and purity. Now, I have mentioned this section rented 
by Stockwell & Bird at Benton Harbor. It is not a muck, it is an alluvial plot of 
land, full of grit. It is not simply decomposed organic matter. They nave a 
pretty good yield, and this year they are trying it again. Their average yield, I 
do not think though, is much more than 8 tons to the acre. They had certain acres 
that were especially favorably located as to water table and so stood the drought 
all right, that turned out 25 tons to the acre. No use telling about that. 

Q. These small renters— take this one you refer to who rented 3 acres of 
land— is he a native American?— A. No; he is a native of Germany— of the sugar- 
beet section there. 


Q. He had experience in the old country in raising beets?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is he typical of other renters?— A. Yes; typical of other renters. 

Q. In other words, these foreign-born citizens in these sections who had experi- 
ence in raising beets in Europe are becoming renters of land in this country to 
some considerable extent?— A. To some extent; yes. 

q. One place in your testimony you said, if I remember correctly, that an effort 
WM to be made in Michigan this year Jo grow seed?— A. Yes. 

Q. Where is that?— A. That is near the Alma factory. 

Q. Is that being undertaken by the factory or by some farmer or individual?— 
A. I can not state just the relation of the factory to the enterprise. 

Q. Is it to be undertaken on a largo or small scale?— A. On a fairly large scale, 

n backed by abundant capital, I understand. 

Q. Do you know how many acres they intend to plant to beets?— A. It was not 
settled when I was up there, and, you will rememW, it will take about 4 years 
celOTe tliey will be able to put any seed on the market. The beet seed is a thor- 
oughbred. It represents generations of careful selection. The normal contentof 


beets is perhaps 5 or 6, and yet we grow seed that produce beets that test 
done? Beet seed are sown. The individual beet is 
Dorea toougb with a little auger and the boring analyzed. While often growing 


f wiin a little auger and the boring analyzed. Wnile often growing 

irom the same seed, beets range in per cent of sugar from 10 to 20 per cent. I am 
going over the ground hastily. The poor beets are all thrown out and only those 
Kept for setting out the next year which test above the standard, which, we mur 
Scu Those beets set out by themselves in a row, a, b, o, and a, 

« B^niber of seed of each one of those beets is kept separately, and this is the 

j?* 

«>wn next year, and the beets are grown, and each one of these beets isanalyaedi 
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and it is found out that the seed from beet “a,” which tested 30 per cent of sugar, 
shows by a series of gradations from 13 to 30 per cent. Again a selection is made 
from beet “ a ” seed. Only those beets are considered that test above the standard 
again, and that process is repeated five times at least before they dare to put the 
seed on the market, so strong is the tendency to revert to the normal content of 
sugar; and so it is a very exjiensive process, and Dippe Brothers, Magdeburg, have 
spent a great many .thousand dollars— 1 would not dare to say how many thousand 
dollars— just on analyses of beets alone last year, to produce seed, the best seed, 
of course, being consumed in Germany, and America using such seed as it can get. 
We have got to raise our own seed. Experience in Nebraska convinces me that 
American-grown seed, acclimated to our conditions, produces better results than 
foreign seed. 

Q. Do they grow seed in Nebraska?— A. They did at a time; I believe it is aban- 
doned now. 

(^. Do you know if in California they depend upon American-grown seed, or do 
they get it from Europe?— A. 1 am ashamed to confess my ignorance. I ought to 
know, but I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know of any other seed company except the 
one you mentioned?— A. No. 

Q. If the growing of sugar beets is a success no doubt conii)anies will organize?— 
A. Yes; the installation of a plant to grow beet seed is so very expensive, and the 
returns put off so long a period that people hesitate to go into it until the beet 
industry is firmly established. Undoubtedly certain restrictions will be put upon 
the export of seed from Germany as soon as the industry of this country is 
developed enough to be a m(3nace to their sales of sugar, and they will probably 
fix it 80 it will 1^ very diflScult for Americans to get seed, and we shall be obliged 
to raise our own seed. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you know how many acres were devoted to the culture 
of the sugar beet?— A. I can make a calculation, but 1 can not tell you. 

O. Here is Joe Cox*s report— 44,000, he says. — A. Approximately 05,000 acres. 

Q. Thirty-five thousand last year?— A. Yes. 

O. Can you tell us how many acres have been contracted for by the various fac- 
tories there for the season of 1900?— A. {Something over 07,000, if I romeml)er cor- 
rectly. 

Q. Have the factories in each instance secured a sufficient acreage?— A. No; 
they all have except the West Bay City and the Detroit. Detroit is a little shy; 
that is, at Rochester: and the West Bay Cit> is away Ik?1ow. 

Q. The other .seven are fairly supplied?— A. The other seven are fairly supplied, 
yes. 

Q. To what extent have the factories in Michigan gone into the other States for 
this acreage?— A. No factories have gone outside of the State except the Kalama- 
zoo and Benton Harbor; the Kalamazoo has 3,300 acres in Indiana and 1,000 in 
Ohio, 

Q. To what extent has the Benton Harbor fjw.-tory gone outside of the State?— 
A. My impression is it is 3,000 acres. 

Q, As a matter of fact, then, the factories of Michigan have as much acreage 
contracted for this year as they harvested last year?— A. Yes; that is true. 

Q. Well, in .spite of the adverse season last year, you think this industry is one 
that will ultimately be a succes-s and benefit to the farmer?— A. Yes. 

Q. State your general opinion on that point, if you will.— A. I 8tate4:his, that 
when the farmers realize that their harvest dei>ends on their intelligent fertiliza- 
tion and management of the soil, and when they have sufficient confidence in the 
industry to put the necessary fertilizers and w ork on the crop: when they realize 
that the yield per acre is not to b© so marvelous and phenomenal as some institute 
workers with a multitude of words lead them to l>eiieve, that they will on on 
average have successful cTops. I think the matter will l>e well established, and it 
will be a great benefit to t he State, pay them big for their )>e<?t8, an<l the by-products 
are going to certainly increase the live sttwh kept. The practical experience of 
some of our feeders this year is doing more in this direction than all tne theories 
that some of us have elucidated in the past. 

Q. How will the profit in raising this crop compare with raising wheat? - 
A. Well, they compared very favorably last year, because the wheat crop was 
pretty nearly a total failure, and they i^ll compare this yvar, because this year 
the outlook for wheat is stilt more depressed in Michigan than it was a year ago. 
Besides that, we have had a delightful spring, and the beet fields I traippi^ across 
last week and the week before were in first-rate condition. The season has been 
so good this spring, it has been so cool, that it has not retarded the work, and 
beet land is in excellent condition. 

^Mr. A. L. Harris. I said to Dr. Kedzie, and also Mr. Rogers, that in the event 
Hiey desired to ask any questions they could do so. 
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Mr. Rogers. 1 would like to ask if Mr. Smith can explain why the percentage 
of sugar actually obtained is so much below the percentage of sugar that is found 
in the beet? What was the average per cent of sugar in the beet as delivered to 
the factories? 

The Witness. I never have taken the pains to make an average of all the beets 
tested in the State, so I can not give it. The average per cent of sugar in the beet, 
not in the juice, 1 am sure exceeded 12. As a necessary consequence the average 
amount of sugar per ton of beets exceeded 240, and yet our factories did not get 
out more than 1824 pounds of sugar per ton of beets. 

Mr. Rogers. That is the largest, and it went from that to 124? 

The Witness. From that down to 124. 

Mr. Rogers. A very great discrepancy somewhere in the matter of manufac- 
ture? 

The Witness. Well, if I were able to explain to you why the West Bay Citv 
Sugar Company only received 124, 1 should be subpcenaed on that lawsuit as quick 
as those people heard of it. 

Mr. Rogp:rs. I will say for the knowledge of the commission that I have exam- 
ined a very great many German factory reports, and the factory loss ought not to 
l)e more than 1 1 to G per cent. 

The Wri'NESs. I might state there is another reason. The season last year in 
Michigan was so peculiar that beets were aVmormal and they commenced with cer- 
tain normal temperature of water in diifusion batteries. Dr. Kedzie may be able 
to explain the discrepany. 

Mr. Rogers. Is the price paid the farmer for beets determined by the sugar of 
the .iuico or sugar of the beet? 

The Witness. Sugar in the beet; and is determined by analyses made by the 
factory, by men appointed by the State, and the l)oiint> is predicated on analyses 
made at the factory, not at the State laboratory, as in New Vork— one weighmas- 
ter working at both ends of the factory. It must bo remembered in this connec- 
tion, as to the efficiency of production, that our factories run from 350 tons up to 
500 tons, and ought to uo more efficient than smaller factories. I think that next 
yosr when our men become accustomed to their work and the very patent defects, 
1 may say, in construction are corrected, that the per cient of sugar recovered will 
be very much larger. It has got to be. 

Professor Kendie. I wish to call Mr. Smith’s attention to the sugar that is 
reported here. As I understand it, it is the first run, isn’t it— -the first product? 

The Witness. Ves. 

Professor Kedzie, And I believe a con.sidersble amount of the sugar which Mr. 
Rogers refers to, whi<‘h is not realized in this first run, is contained in the molas- 
ses, and these are worked over in the second run and third run, and these are not 
leported as elements of the report for the bounty which is paid by the State. 1 
think that the large disappearance— perhaps you will bear me out in the fact — 
that the disappearance of sugar is sugar contained in the second and third run, 
and is recovered in the second and third run or in the final waste of molasses, which 
counts for nothing. 

The Witness, It should bo understood, and I supposed it was understood by 
the commission, that the total amount of sugar reported refers to the total amount 
of crystallized A No. 1 granulated sugar that there is made: but there is still also 
an excess of second ana third run sugar which is not reported, and which would 
reduce the per cent of loss somewhat. • 

Mr. Rogers. But in the factory that is equipped with crystallizers in which the 
molasses goes into crystallizers, the entire amount, of sugar is obtained as the first 
product and the molasses is disposed of, thrown away. The second and third run 
18 only obtained in factories where the molasses goe.s into storage tanks and is left 
and that does not prevail in most of the factories in Michigan. 

1 he Witness. There is a good deal of that waste molasses still stored at these 
factories, in large tanks, to be worked over sometime during the season. Now, 

1 sugar they could get out of it no one can know, but it will reduce it a 
iittJe, but not much. Our factories have lieen painfully inefficient in extracting 
me sugar from the beet. The factories cheerfully acknowledge it and are striving 
with might and main to remedy it. 

(^y Mr. Kennedy.) Are you ac(iuainted with Mr. Oxnard?— A. Person- 
ally, no. 

tries?— A^*^* largely, if not altogether, connected with all sugar induB- 

connected with the cane-sugar industry, is he?— A. I do not know 

whetlmrheisornot 

^ard some weeks back a great deal of talk about the Oxnard sugar 
ruBr. 1 take it that would mean beet-sugar trust. Do you know whetto it is 
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trne that there is any such trnst?— A. I have not heard that there was; no. Onr 
factories are working entirely indejpendently, as far as I am informed. 

Q. Has there been any proposition for combination, looking toward bringing 
the beet factories under one management?— A. Only in certain respects. No; no 
organic combinations as £ know of. 

Q. As far as you know, there is no Oxnard or beet-sugar trust in this country?— 
A. No, not that I have ever heard of. I speak only with limitation, of my own 
knowledge. I do not know of any. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You formerly resided in Nebraska?-‘^A. Well, I was there 
on a visit, that is all. New York is my home. 1 now live in Michigan. I was 
director of the experiment station in Minnesota, and as such I went around and 
watched the growing of the beets and watched the constructing of the Moline 
seeders and cultivators and matters of that kin d. I was with Prof. S. H. N icholson. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke of the Moline seeders and culttvators. 
What do you mean by that— the implements?— A. Yes; they make a seeder that 
sows 4 rows, and, as Mr. Rogers says, they keep those 4 rows the same distance 
apart, and then they can take a cultivator and cultivate the same 4 rows, and by 
watching 1, you see, they are able to steer the cultivator for all 4, which is econo- 
mizing labor: but, as a matter of fact, they have discarded that in our State and 
used the cultivator that cultivates 2 rows. 

Q. Are there any foreign implements in this country— cultivators or seeders?— 
A. There were on the start, but they are entirely discarded. Our American 
implements, in the factory and out, now, are superior to the German make. 

Q. The American inventor, then, is keeping pace with the demand?— A. Yes; 
but the exceeding fruitfulness of the beet seed gets away with him on the thin- 
ning. He can not find out how to do that— pardon the slang. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., May 16^ 190(K 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES F. SAYLOR, 

Special agent and investigator^ United States Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 10.18 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At 2.25 p. m. 
Mr. Charles F. Saylor, special agent and investigator of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa, vras introduced as a witness, and being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

O. (By Mr, A, L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation.— A. C. F. Saylor, Des Moines, Iowa. I am special agent 
and investigator of the United States Departpient of Agriculture, in charge of 
beet-sugar investigation. 

O. How long have you been so employed?— A. Since March, 1897. 

Q, You may give tne territory you have been over, and the line of work you 
have pursued.— A. I have been operating in connection with the experiment sta- 
tions in all the various States except New England. We have been furnishing the 
State experiment stations with beet seed, and they have been furnishin^hese 
seeds to special lists of farmers that they made up who grew the beets, ^en I 
have ^n visiting these stations and the farmers growing the beets, also meeting 
with business organizations and other associations with a view of promoting the 
industry locally, furnishing infoimation, and, in a general way, promoting the 
industry wherever, in the sense of the Department of Agriculture, conditions 
were favorable and it was thought advisable. I have also been following out a 
line of investigation in the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, looking up 
the conditions of producing sugar in those regions from cane, with a view of 
ascertaining the cost of production, the amount of production, and such items 
that might be of interest to producers of sugar in this country, in view of the fact 
that those islands are now booming possessions of this country, and to a more or 
less extent competitors, under advantages that are different from what they would 
be if they were absolutely independent Now, then, that gives you an idea of 
what my work has been. 

Q. Now, you may take up and give us the information as you have mapped it 
out, and members of the commission will ask such questions as voff go along 
suggest themselves.— A. I made an outline in order that what I might have tosav 
woSd be carri^ through in a connected way. Of course this is enflrely lafonnab 
hud I am at your service to answer any question at call in any way you want. l 
can start out with this outline and at any time you can, anywhere you desire to, 
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ask any questions. It would bring it under that particular subject and keep it 
connected throughout. If you so suggest, 1 will take it up. 

Q. If you please.— A. The investigation of this beet-sugar industry, so far as 
introducing it in the United States, has led to the conclusion that it is governed by 
conditions of climate, soils, and moisture; and, taking up the question of climate, 
our investigations have rather led us to conclude that the experience of Germany 
and France, who have had the most experience with this industry, is about right. 
They have settled that a temperature of about 70 degrees during the growing 
months is about the best climatic condition. The growing months, for instance, 
in the Mississippi Valley, wo might say, would be June, July, and August. The 
growing months on the coast, you know, would be different, planting in February 
or March, and even on the coast it varies greatly; but sugar beets want about 100 
days of good gl owing weather. It would be hard to state for the United States 
the growing months, where there is no general period that would be considered 
the growing months, because the seasons vary. On the west coast they aim to begin 
to plant beets in some places in February. In some places on the coast they would 
expect to harvest some of their beets in some of the places in July and August, 
and some of those factories are so fortunately located that in the variance of the 
planting time and harvest time in the different valleys they can have some valleys • 
that will come into harvest earlier, and so fortunately balanced that they can begin 
harvesting as early as August, and have beets ripening as they go along with the 
manufacture of sugar, and really have a longer time lor the manufacturing cam- 
paign. You take in places like the Mississippi Valley, they would expect really 
to begin to harvest the middle of October, something like that, you know, and all 
the harvest comes in at once; and they desire about 100 days’ campaign in grow- 
ing the beets, and another hundred in completing the manufacturing campaign. 
This would also be true in States like Michigan and New York, and States where 
the climatic conditions are uniform over the State in any particular region. 

Speaking of the soils, where we have succeeded in demonstrating that beets are 
a success, there are two divisions: First, snch soils as we find in the Mississippi 
Valley .and States like New York and Michigan, where the fertility is largely due 
to their alluvial nature, the black loam, which is the formation of decayed vege- 
tation; and, second, the other kind wonld be that found in the Rocky Mountain 
States and out on the West coast, originally due to the disintegration of the rocks, 
a silt formation, rich in mineral matter. These two formations of soil are also 
different materially in their physical properties, which will come out in taking up 
the question of moisture, which I will mention. Now, we raise sugar beets in this 
country by rainfall; that is to say, under conditions where all crops are grown 
by rainfall. This condition we wonld have in the Mississippi Valley, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York, and those sections of the country where the crops depend 
entirely upon the real rainfall at the time of their growing. When we reach the 
Rocky Mountain region, we grow sugar beets there by rainfall and by irrigation. 
The desire is to start the germination of the plant and the early stages of growth 
by rainfall, and then the rainfall usually ceases, and they have to promote the 
further growth of the beets by irrigation. Now, we have another condition that 
prevails out on the coast of California. The coast country is the most extensive 
grower of sugar beets and at the present time the largest producer of beet sugar. 
Nearly all the beets of California are grown without rainfall. You may sajjT they 
depend largely upon the supply of rain in the winter, and then by subirrigation or 
underseepage toward the sea the t)eeta receive their supply of moisture while 
growing. It is a condition our scientists themselves are not agreed uix>n. I am 
not a scientist, but I have gone to them to get an explanation as to this condition. 
It is a question they are studying, and what seems to be the case is that water 
falls in the mountains and sinks in the ground, and in these regions where sugar 
beets are grown through seepage, or natural drainage to the sea, we have under- 
ground or Bubirrigation. These beets secure their entire amount of moisture for 
growth in this way, and if the amount of rainfall in the winter is sufficient the 
crop of beets will oe secure and good; but if they have a prevalence of drought 
like they have had during the last three or four years, they are going to have a 
shortage in their beete such as they have had the last two or three years, ranging 
from one-half crop in the northern part of the State to a very small crop in the 
^i^hem part. Then we grow beets entirely by irrigation, such as is the method 
in New Mexico. 1 have aimed to outline the influence of soils and moistures and 
climatic conditions, and will be glad to answer any question yon want to ask on 
that. 

^ L. Harris. I have none just now. 

Witness. Ju starting the sugar industry, and in the introduction of It In 
this countiy, there are two sides to be considered. One is the farm or agrieultnral 
Bide, and the other is the factory side or conditions which prevail favorable to a 
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factory. The thing that the farmer must stndy is the soil and kind. Unfortn- 
nately there seems to be a sort of a general misunderstanding about the kind of 
soil. People generally and newspaper writers and those who have tried to promote 
the industry have seemed to get the idea that sugar beets want a light soil, a sandy 
soil. I think this error has grown out of the fact that the industry started in the 
first place in Nebraska, where the soil is very sandy, and so far as the country 
east of that could get the information in the United States proper, it would bo 
through investigations in Nebraska, for if they got into the West coast country, 
they would have to study coast conditions that did not prevail in any of the 
Eastern or Mississippi Valley States. That country around^ Grand Island and 
Norfolk is too sandy, and is not really good beet soil, but that is where the idea 
started, and people who made their investigations got the idea that beet soil, to 
make a success, should be sandy soil. Beets will do well in most any soil, but to 
make the greatest success, they are like corn or any other product that we plant, 
they should be given the very best soil that can be secured. There are some soils 
that will not succeed with sugar beets. With a soil that becomes compact, or a 
soil underlaid with hardpan, we are sure to meet failure in beet growing. We 
must have the fertility in the soil. The plant food must be there. Beets require a 
good, rich soil. Sand’in the soil is all right. Provided it is fertile it tends to keep 
it loose, so that it would not be compact like hard clay or muck, or anything of 
that kind; but it must be kept in mind that the soil must be rich and fertile. 

Now, I had that in mind yesterday while listening to your Michigan people. I 
was ail over the beet fields of Michigan just prior to the harvest. Those people 
evidently were working under the idea that they needed a light soil. They 
selected their light .soils and they had a very poor crop. My own impression is 
(I have not seen the statistics, but my own verdict would lie) that Michigan did 
not average over 4 or 5 tons to the acre last year, and one of the mistakes, 1 think, 
was that they not only earned out the idea of selecting a sandy soil, but such 
soils of Michigan have been in use a good many years, some of them 50 to 75 years, 
and many farms are worn out for other purposes and sure to tail in growing beets, 
it only illustrates the point I am making, that they must be fertile whatever 
their physical character. Some sand is all right and proper, but the soil must be 
fertile. It must be a soil that the beet can penetrate. The tap root grows down 
anywhere from 8 to 12 feet, and the reasoh it can withstand drought so well is 
that like alfalfa it can go down and hunt its moisture in the stratas below. This 
can not occur if you have a hardpan; a soil with hardpan will not succeed. 

The beet will succeed if it has a reasonable amount of moisture and it gets once 
started. After it has reached a plant of, say, four leaves, it is a very hardy plant. 
Up to that time it is a very tender plant. That is about the time that the usual 
drought conditions set in in any of these States, but it has sent down its tap root 
and is able to draw on the deposits of moisture in the soil below and .sustain itself 
and make a good crop when other crops might fail, providing it has a fair start. 
A growth of, say, 3 pounds or 2A is what a factory desires in tl e size of the beet. 
That is the theory of cultivating the l)eets. and -you are under contract with the 
factory to produce a crop of beets that will not go over so many ))ound8, because 
when a beet grows over 2 or 21 pounds to the beet it is coarse in its texture and 
consistency and does not present as mnch purity as it would below that. So the 
factory in contracting with the farmer always stipulates that a beet shall not go 
over so much, and shall contain so mnch sugar and po much purity. The one 
thing that it needs is sunshine after it has attolne<l this growth; then ypu want 
droughty conditious. It is sunlight and air that produces the sugar in the beet, 
the entire product of sugar in the beet coming from the atmosphere and being 
worked out by the sunlight. 

Another thing that should be particularly looked after when starting an indus- 
try is the question of labor. It costs about 1^10 an acre in almost any region to 
produce an acre of beets, and that is mostly for labor. In the talk yesterday 1 
understood Dr. Kedzie to say that in thinning cut the work was done by cross 
cultivation. Didn’t you so understand it? 

Mr. A. L. Harris. In a slight degree ; but the real thinning had to be done by 
hand. 

The Witness. Well, that is one of the most laborious parts of producing beets. 
You understand that you have to plant enough beet seeds to secure a stand ; as he 
explained to you, 20 to 22 pounds per acre. It is simply to assure yourself that 
you are going to have every beet in its place, because every beet relies on every 
other beet to keep it down from growing in size— to keep it dowh from taking 
from the soil things it ought not to take ; and wher ^ you have # condition of 
things that you have not a stand and have vacant spaces, the beet has too mnch 
giround to draw from both in the matter of growth itself and in the matter of 
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taking up from the soil impurities, or things that we know as impurities in the 
sugar sense. 

In order to thin out it simply becomes a question of hand labor, A man goes 
along with a hoe and chops out these beets at proper distances, whatever may be 
desired— 8 to 10 inches— and then he is followed by a man who goes along on his 
hands and hnees and by a dexterous move of the hand simply puts his fingers over 
the beet plant that he wants to retain, and takes the other hand and clasps the 
ones he wants to remove, and removes all but the one. That is quite laborious 
and costs a great deal of money, and at that season there is a great call for labor, 
and in starting an industry in the country it should be where you are absolutely 
sure the labor can be obtained. 

The other side of the proposition, as distinguished from the agricultural side, is 
the conditions that should obtain for maintaining a factory. The first requisite 
is that you have good, pure water. You understand that when the slices are put 
into the diffusion and the sugars are dissolved from the cells and taken out, this 
water forms the juice lor evaporation and should be pure from the fact that in 
the process of manufacturing the sugar all impurities serve to impede the process 
of extracting the sugar and the process of manufacturing all the way through. 

Another thing that must be taken into consideration is that you must be in a 
district where fuel is handy or can be secured at cheap rates, because the sugar 
factory requires a considerable amount of fuel. 

It also should be in a region where a good quality of lime rock or of pure lime 
rock can be secured. Not the lime rock that is desirable, perhaps, for plastering 
purposes, that might contain magnesia, but where the element of lime is pure. 

The factory should be located in a locality that has good transportation facilities 
and where transportation is re^isonable in expense. This is the one thing that gives 
Michigan the special advantage in location of factories. She not only has rail- 
roads plying everywhere reaching the markets, but she has also water transporta- 
tion that gives the factories markets that are accessible. 

Another thing that must be taken in account particularly in locating the sugar 
industry, from the factory side of it, is that it should be favorably located for 
markets, and that is another thing for which the State of Michigan is favorable 
and the State of New York, etc. 

At the present time we have established 30 factories under this stimulus of 
encouragement that lias been going on through the agitation of the papers, agri- 
cultural societies, agricultural writers, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
ambition generally of the people of this country to produce their own sugar. 

We have in oiieration at the present time the following factories located: In Cali- 
fornia, 8. I mention Ca ifornia first because it takes the lead, not in the number of 
factories, but in the amount of output. California has the honor of having the 
largest beet-su^ar factory in the world, a factory that has a capacity for 3,000 
tons of beets daily, giving it au equivalent in round numbers of 300 tons of sugar 
daily, as it is estimated that about 10 ])er cent of granulated sugar can be pro- 
duced from beets. Michigan follows with 9 factories, of which 8 were introduced 
in the State last year. Nebraska comes next with 3. Utah has 2 factories and 1 
subfactory, or a factory that is really an auxiliary to the main factory, which is 
located at Lehi. There we have a new feature which is just being introduced in 
this country. The Lehi factory has been in operation about (1 years. About 30 
miles away they have established a substation, or what they call a rasping sta- 
tion. They carry the process there to Jibe e.xtent of extracting the juice from the 
beets and then piping it down to the factory, a distance of 30 miles, where the 
juice is carried through the same process as is that of the other beets sliced in the 
factory itself. This is an innovation in this country, and should the experiment 
here succeed it will have a tendency to revolutionize the status of tne sugar 
industry in this country. It will then be possible to locate a sugar plant at some 
favorable jioint on account of its facilities for fuel, shipping, water, etc. ; and then 
in other sections not so favorably located subfactories can be built, the beet jnicee 
being piped to the main factory and worked up and the product placed on the 
market under the facilities pertaining to the main factory. This would bring the 
sulwtations in close relations with the farmers, and it would be as advantageous 
^ If they were located near the main factory, since they would be able to securo 
their pulp for feeding the stock, dispose of their beets, etc.; and that is their main 
region to the factory. The next State is Colorado, with 1 factory; New York, 
with 8; Minnesota, with 1; Illinois, with 1; Washington, 1; Oregon, 1; New 
Mexico, 1. This gives in all 80 factories in operation in this country partiolpat- 
^ the campaign of 1899. 

(By Mr. Conger.) Do you know how many are projected for this year in 
me united States?— A, At the time I made out my report 1 investigated that very 
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closely and there were 6, but since then X think some others have materialized. 
There is qnite a number that are very near the point of building. There has been 
more or less hesitancy on account of the question as to what effect our new insu- 
lar possessions will have, and what will be the policy with reference to them; but 
I think there is in the neighborhood of 6 or 7 that are being built this year for 
the campaign this fall. There are 2 in Colorado and 1 in New York, and I do 
not just recall the rest. 

Q. One in Ohio?— A. Yes. 

Q. One in Michigan?— A. Yes. there is 1 there. There are^ or 7 of them. 

Q. Can you furnish a list of these 30 factories, with their capacity?— A. Yes, I 
can do that very easily. 

^ And the 0 or 7 that are building?— A. Yes. 

We are starting an industry in this country with which it may be said the 
pe<mle generally have very little acquaintance. Even the farmers themselves 
ana the capitalists who propose to furnish the money to build the factories are 
very much in the dark. We are building up a new industry with the view that 
we have the facilities for furnishing the people of this country with their own 
sugar, and with the possibility in the future that we may be able to export as we 
have done in most other lines where such industries have been developed. But at 
the present time the general information along these lines is very meager and the 
conseciuence is that education and the consequent advantage that comes from it 
has to be largely derived from experience, so that almost every new factory in 
starting has a neat many difficulties to meet 

In the first place, farmers as a class are conservative. They have settled opin- 
ions and convictions about growing crops in general, and when they come to the 

E roblem of growing sugar beets they undertake to apply such experience as they 
ave had in growing other field crops, while as a matter of fact it is entirely dif- 
ferent. Growing sugar beets is the very highest type of field culture. It is in- 
tensive farming; in fact it is gardening, and such rules as would apply to most 
other crops will not apply here. 

For instance, the farmer is accustomed to growing the largest ear of corn; he 
wants the largest hog and the largest steer, but here he has to resort to a system 
that will hold his crop down to a certain size. He has got to follow rules that will 
tend to produce in the beet certain features. It is <iuality that must be secured 
regarffiess of quantity. Of course his interest is in the quantity, but he must know 
and understand how always to produce the quality as well as the quantity. A 
sugar beet treated right, from the standpoint of apiculture, is everything; if 
neglected, it is nothing. The farmer has to know this, and he can only know it 
by experience. This is the difficulty met from the farmer’s standpoint 
We find the same thing with the capitalists or the men who are going to organ- 
ize the company and furnish the money to oj^erate the plant. They know nothing 
about the process of making sugar; probably very little about the markets for the 
sugar or wffiat they have to contend with in putting the product on the market or 
in preparing it for the market. They must sec^ire a man that is an expert in the 
mannfacturiug and must depend on this man or men until such time as experi- 
ence and experience alone has given the information that makes a successful man- 
ufacturer of sugar. 

In starting this industry in this country farmers and business men must acquire 
this information through experience. Until such a time it can not be said that we 
are on the basis of producing sugar to our best advantage so far as the^heapness 
of the product is concerned, but we are only on the threshold of the introduction 
of this industry. 

It may be interesting to note that in the introduction of this industry we are 
working out some problems of our own. 1 will call especial attention to the cen- 
tral-plant idea which is now lieing experimented with at Lehi, Utah, where last 
year a pipe line was established and the juice piped to the central factory for a 
distance of 80 miles. Upon that experiment another substation is being established 
in the other direction, and the juice will be piped nearly as far. It is contemplated 
that several pipe lines will be started from this central plant should these prove 
sneoessfni, ana then the central-plant idea will gain permaneQc.e in this conntry: 
the plan being to have one main plant surround^ at various points at proper dis- 
tances with subplants, which will carry the process only to the extent of extract- 
ing the Juices and pumping the same to the main factory. 

Another feature in connection with the sugar ind^istry that classes ns almost as 
experimenters in that line in so far as we have participated in the business, is the 
fact that our people are entirely unacquainted with the value of fieding the pQip» 
the,by-product obtained by extracting the sugar from the beet In Qetmany the 
t^ulp is dried and prepared for the market the same as flax-seed meal and other 
products in this country, and sells in the feed stores in those countries for about 
oO per cent of what these products bring. Dried pulp has a market in 
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of abont $1 per hundred. There is no feed known, where it is understood, that is 
the equal of beet pulp for the dairy cow or for fattening steers, or for sheep and 
lamb feeding, for mares and for hogs. Its special value is as a dairy food. At the 
present time very few of our farmers appreciate the value of this pulp for feeding, 
and it is a fact that very few of our factories are able to realize much from this 
by-product. When the industry was started in New York it was my prediction 
to the manner of the Bingliamton factory that they would realize at least |1 a 
ton for their pulp within two years. I based this conclusion on the fact that New 
York is an old dairy State, thoroughly familiar with feeding all sorts of by-products, 
such as malts from breweries, etc., and being educated along the line of feeding 
those sorts of foods, the^ would readily take up with the pulp. It pleased me to m 
informed in this commission room yesterday oy the manager of tne same factory 
that were he free to make contracts for his pulp to-day he could get $1 a ton. 

Whole diary districts have been established in California, running train loads 
of milk into San Francisco, solely from the fact that they are able to secure this 
pulp, and the factory secured per ton. Pulp can be very readily preserved. 
There is probably no other crop or forage that can be fed to cattle or animals of 
any description that can be kept longer or easier than pulp. When the people of 
this country so far learn the value of pulp and the factory shall receive for it a fair 
value, then we will begin to appreciate some of the corrollary features of attempt- 
ing to establish the beet-sugar industry, because this pulp feeding will be the very 
foundation of dairying and stock feeding. 

We have a by-product in the molasses. At the present time this is a big loss. 
In Europe several things are manufactured from molasses— alcohol, vinegar, shoe- 
blacking— but the thing we expect most from molasses is that Yankee inge- 
nuity will show us a way of extracting the actual sugar that is in the molasses, 
therefore giving it a greater value than may accrue from using it as a by-product, 
and I offer it as one of the problems to be worked out in this country along with 
the central plant and pulp feeding, etc. 


There is a great deal of hesitancy in this country on account of our falling heir 
to a great deal of territory which produces sugar from sugar cane, and of course 
capitalists hesitate more or less abont investment until they shall know more 
about the policy that shall obtain with reference to these new possessions. It 
is understood that sugar can be produced very cheaply in these islands, but the 
one thing that I wish to submit in this connection is that we know very little 
about what we can produce sugar for in this country from the simple fact men- 
tioned above— that our experience is so limited that we are not working under the 
advantages that will naturally follow when the farmer and laborer and mechanic 
and investor and the expert in the factory are all thoroughly posted in their lines 
and working to produce sugar at its minimum cost in this country. 

Q. Can you submit any figures to show how cheaply this cane sugar is pro- 
duced in Cuba, for instance?— A. Yes. 

Q. For what price per pound?— A. I was just going to make a comparison. We 
are able to produce in this country at the present time heet sugar under the best 
conditions for abont 3 cents per ixmnd, tne cost ranging from 8 to possibly 8^ 
cents per pound. In Porto Rico it was my privile^ to make an investigation of 
the cost of producing sugar in that country, and after making a careful analysis 
of the cost through a great many factories, I found that they could produce sugar 
at actual cost to themselves and place it on our markets for about $40 per ton— 
short ton. This does not figure in oui' tariff, which is $1,68 per hundredweight. 

Q. Two cents a pound?— A. Yes; 2 cents a pound. 

Q. Refined or raw?— A. Raw. 

Q. What is it worth to refine sugar?— A. It is worth about 65 per cent on the 
w^t coast, and about 55 on the Atlantic. 

Q. That rives the cost of raising a pound of sugar in Porto Rico and placing it 
on ^e market here refined as something over 21 cents, according to your opinion?— 
ii cost to themselves, figuring no profit to anybody anywhere. 

While I made investigations along this line in Cuba, I had not the facuitieflor 
time for giving it as close an analytical study as I had in Porto Rico, but the 
conclusions I ^me to were that it would cost very nearly the same in Cuba. 1 
nave wcently been making investigations along the same lines in the islands of 
thft u faotoriM there that can produce sugar a great deal cheaper 
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ns at their maxiinum about 450,000 tons of sugar annually; but this increase will 
he at u very much higher cost, because the sugar will be produced on lands that 
require more expensive pumping— that is, higher lands requiring higher elevations 
of water for irrigation, very much increasing the cost of proauction. Porto Rico 
has been producing about 00,000 tons. Porto Rico is capable probably of doubling 
this amount. She will probably be able at her maximum to send us about 4 or 5 
per cent of our present consumption. 

Q. About how many tons would that be— 5 per cent of our present consumption? 
A. I gave 5 per cent because I had figuretl it to be about 5 pq^* cent. 

Q. How many tons in the aggregate do you think Porto Rico can send in the 
future?— A. She will probably double her present output. 

(^. At present that is 60,000 tons, and you think she may be able to double it, 
which it would be approximately 5 per cent of our consumption?— A. Yes. I have 
forgotten just the figures. 1 know that is what 1 estimated it at the time. As to 
Cuba and the Philippines, the (iuestion is somewhat different. C-Mba is capable 
of a large output of sugar. I understand the same is true of the Philippines. 

Q. Have you been to the Philippines?— A. No. 

Q. Do you know how much we receive from there at present?— A. Not a great 
deal. The Porto Rican and Philippine trside was entirely with Spain, and their 
trade with us has just begun, so far as sugar is concerned. Hawaii has been send- 
ing us all her sugnr. 

The one thing that gives to Porto Rico and C^uba and the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Philippines their great advantage in the cost of production is the cost of labor. 
In Porto Rifco unskilled labor is cents a day, the laborer boarding himself; 
skilled labor such as brickmasons, carpenters, etc., 6(i cents a day. This would 
make the wages of unskilled labor about a month. In the Hawaiian Islands 
sugar has been manufactured largely with contract laborers. These laborers are 
inmost instances Japanese. The contracts are for SI 2. 50 to $15 a month, the 
laborer boarding himself and the employer furnishing living quarters, medical 
attendance, etc. If we shall start with California as a comparison in the produc- 
tion of sugar, there we find that the same kind of labor in California is abont $G0 
per month. 

Q. You mean Japanese labor?— A. Japanese labor and Chinamen. This is the 
conclusion 1 have come to after very careful investigation along that line. Not 
over 20 or 25 years ago this same labor was paid wages on a par with that now 
received by the Japanese and the Chinese in Hawaii, but under the influences 
that operate in this country, one of which was the exclusion of the Chinaman, 
these wage-earners receive at this time $10 a montli. Now. if we take it for 
granted that these influences are going to operate in Hawaii, now tliat it is Amer- 
ican territory, and there i.s no <lonbt that there is a tendency now, a very notice- 
able tendency, for increase in wages in Hawaii, we must conclude that the wage- 
earners of that country will finally be receiving something eijuivulent to what 
is paid on the western coast of this country. In that event it will cost as much to 
produce sugar in Hawaii and place it in oiir markets as it does at the -present time 
to produce beet sugar and place it in the market. 

Your idea is, then, that those who engage in the production of beet sugar in 
this country have little reason to fear this competition from the islands?— A. Yes. 
Is that the idea you get Irom my talk? 

Q. We get the idea from your talk that, in spito of our having acquired this ter- 
ritory, it is still a safe business to engage in here,— A. Yes; perfectly safe. 

Q. in yonr opinion, then, the future of beet sugar in the United Htstesis not 
menaced by this acquisition of territory?— A. I do not think so. 1 do not think 
island competition is going to be extensively started at once, and I think every 
year we are in it that our people will reduce the cost of production, and that tho 
islands will be increasing in the cost of production— referring to the Hawaiian 
Islands and Porto Rico and Cuba. Now, one of the great problems with these 
planters in Hawaii is where they are goin^ to get further labor. There is a rapid 
development going on there in all the lines, demanding labor, while there are 
abont 50,000 Japanese, and about— well, 1 do not undertake to state— quite a 
large number of Chinese. The Chinaman is estopped, yon know, from coming 
into that country, the same as in this. He begins to diminish, and there is a 
development all along the lines in Hawaii, demanding labor. That demand is 
getting too great, and there is a tendency for wages to increase very rapidly, ana 
that tendency is tme in Porto Rico and Cuba. I itotice all throngh those conn- 
tries there are strikes for 8 hours a day and for stipulated wages. It sounds very 
much like agitation in this country already to hear the demands they are making, 
all stimulated 1^ emissaries of organis^ed labor in the United States proper. 

Q. (By Mr. cTlarke.) So long as there remains a considerable difference m 
wages between those possessions and this country, and while our beet Industry 
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here is still young and slowly growing, what would be the effect upon this domes- 
tic industry of importation of free sugar from these i)os8es8ions?— A. Wo already 
have it free from Hawaii. 

Q. Certainly; and have had for a long time.— A. If it is not to be a precedent 
on what shall happen further along witri Cuba and the Philippines, I snould say 
it would not have any effect so far as Porto Rico is concerned, or possibly so far 
as the Philippines are concerned, for a long time, because they have not the sugar 
interest developed there. 

Q. Do you think there would be any effect of discouraging men from establish- 
ing factories or farmers from growing beets?— A. No douCt. 1 thought you me^nt 
what would be the effect in discouraging. There is no doubt it is very important; 
that it would discourage starting that industry a great deal. The very agitation 
of the question, you know, hurts the prospects all over this country. 

Q. Cut you believe that the domestic market here is so large and likely to grow 
so much that we can consume all the sugar that wo can produce and all that wo 
would be likely to import from these possessions?— A. Yes: for a long time. The 
growth and development and increase in demand for sugar has been at a very rapid 
rate. I think it figures out an annual increase of 12 per cent, according to statistics 
compiled by Dr. Wiley, based on the statistics for the last thirty years. 

Q. Have you compared the cost of producing cane sugar in Louisiana with the 
cost of producing b^t sugar in the North?— A. 1 never gave that the careful com- 
parison that I have of producing sugar in the islands, but the cost of producing 
sugar in Louisiana is considerably higher than it is in these tropical islands. 

6. (ByMr. A. L. Harris.) Why is that?— A. It is tho difference in wages largely, 
and the difference also in adaptability. Cuba and Hawaii and Porto Rico, I sup- 
pose you might say, are more natural cane producers— produce heavier, and they 
produce longer. 

Q. How long will cano in (Mba produce from one planting?— A. Oh, they get 
readily from 3 to 4 rattoons. Hawaii don't produce so readily in rattoons, but it 
produces a large tonnage. Take the leading plantation of tho Hawaiian Islands, 
and it iiroduces 10.1 tons of sugar per acre. 1 should say the sugai average on 
this plantation is a larger average than some States makes in beets, but for all the 
islands the average is about 5 tons per acre. I should say, with reference to this 
sugar industry, tnat it will develop in this country very rapidly, provided we do 
not hurry tho idea that these tropical islands ot ours are goin^ to come in with 
free sugar, giving our own sugar indu.stry a proper show in this country to start, 
and that the final result would be that we would all bo producing sugar success- 
fully. Our sugar districts here would be producing sugar a 1 at an advantage. 

Q. How could that enconragemeut bo made?— A. Well, that depends. 1 myself 
am in favor of the tariff idea, jiroviding that it is constitutional becan.se they pro- 
duce sugar at a cost down there that they can pay a fair tariff and at the s.amo 
time afford to make sugar. Under the present arrangement the American Sngar 
Refining Company and the combinations which we all understand control the 
sales of sugar have contracts with the planters of Hawaii to take up their sugar 
and refine it and put it on the market in this country, sharing, at a certain stipu- 
lated rate, in the profits. That information. I think, is pretty reliable as to 
Hawaii. I understand that tho same thing is true with reference to hand.ing 
sugar from Porto Rico. That being true, the only people that are interested in 
the free-trade proposition in Porto Rico would be tho two people — the one who 
makes tho sugar and tho other fellow, who takes it ami sells it— and not tho 
masses, as the planter in Porto Rico is a foreigner both to Porto Rico and the 
United States, as a rule. 

^ (By Mr. Clarkk.) Have you studied the subject of bounty on sugar by the 
Stetes in this country?— A. 1 have given that considerable consideration. 

Q. What do you think about it?— A. Well, 1 think, in one sense, it is all right. 
I think it has a tendency to establish the industry in a State; I think it encour- 
ages it; but I think it produces inequality, because some States do not give any 
bounty. There are States that do. Take a State that might be qualifi^ under 
all its conditions for starting an industry better than some State that offers the 
bounty, and the bounty State starts the industry. Those bounties are never car- 
ried out. The contract that the laws originally implied when they were put on 
the statute books are annulled as soon as the factory is started and the money 
begins to be drawn out of the treasury. The movement is started to get them oflf 
the statute books. Take the suits in Michigan. There are « or 0 factories that 
nave started suits, claiming their rights under the bounty, and I think the bounty 
to do to stimulate the starting of those factories. I do hot think 
Jhe bounty is really necessary for a factory to operate and succeed. I think a 
^'i^ogether wrong to offer. Well, in fact, nobody talks bonus any more. 
^ v*"* UoNorcR.) Are there any other States where manufacturers have 

bad a similar experience to that in Michigau?-A. Yes. 
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Q. Where?— A. Nebraska has had exactly the same experience. They offered a 
bounty, and two factories were started, and then the next legislature refused to 
make the appropriation to pay it, and it went into the courts. I guess it is not 
decided yet. 

Q, You say it did go into the courts?— A. Yes, 

& Then the law was declared unconstitutional in N ebraska, or don’t you know?— • 
A. 1 do not know; tibver knew what the final disposition was, 

Q. What would be your idea as to bounty; should it come from the National 
Government?— A. My idea is that a bounty, if anything at all. ought to be general. 

Q. What do you mean by general?— A. Well, I mean national. The State of 
loWa now refuses to give a bounty, but they exempt from taxes all investments of 
that kind for a series of years. Something of that kind, I think, would be prac- 
tical. But, now, there is the State of Michigan, whose bounty is to be paid by 
taxation ; you see they have a bnrden there. There must be something like §300,000 
in claims there. 

Q. Claims for the last year; yes.— A. That is (juite a heavy burden to a State 
like Michigan, and yet they have it on their statute books. I do not think, really, 
that a State boun ty i s necessary. I think there is enough in the proposition in i tseU, 
for the older factories are all doing well— all succeeding. Where they have con- 
tinued for any length of time I do not think the bounty is really a necessary 
feature. To start with, of course, it is a very nice thing for the first year, because 
it takes them a year or two to really get themselves adjusted to their conditions. 

Q. Your idea, then, if I understand you, is for them to offer it for a short period, 
say 2 or 3 years?— A. Yes. Of course I look at it from a general standpoint, 
without reference to any State, and 1 think the results of State bounties are not 
the most favorable for the general introduction of the industry in the country at 
large. One State offers a bounty and another don't. The offering of a small 
bounty for 2 or 3 years is probably not a bad idea, but should bo limited in total 
amount and time to run. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What proportion of beets in California is raised 
by Chinese and Japanese labor?— A. 1 do not know just what proportion. 

Q. Very largely ?— A. V ery largely. There are only 2 f actories there where some 
other particular foreigners are supplied— foreigners that are accustomed and used 
to that sort of labor, where they attend to it; but the rest of it is done largely by 
Chinese or Japanese. . 

Q, How is that done; by hiring the man by the month or by the day, or by giv- 
ing him a job?— A. They usually, you know, contract the work by the acre. The 
principal part of the work, you understand, is bunching and thinning and hoeing 
and weeding. Most any farmer can cultivate any amount of beets, as far as horse 
cultivation is concerned, but they contract with the laborer that he shall thin and 
bunch, and hoe and weed, and harvest and pile the crop for so much an acre. 

Q. Is that contract made with one man for the entire plantation, or is it made 
by each individual taking a small contract?— A. Well, made both ways; made with 
each individual or several in combination, or some fellow furnishes a bunch of 
laborers and they make the contract with him. 

Q. Does that come seriously in competition with the white labor?— A. Well, that 
kind of labor is nearly all done by Chinese and Japanese. 

Q. Does white labor desire t hat kind of occupation?— A . No ; nearly all vegetable 
rainng and gardening, and all that sort of work, is largely done by Chinese and 
Japanese. 


Q. Is Mr. Oxnard interested largely in the manufacture of sugar in California?— 
A. Mr. Oxnard has 2 factories; that is, bis company, the American Beet Sugar 
Company, has one at Chino and one at Oxnard. 

Q. Is be interested in the Nebraska company?— A. Yes; they have 2 there— 1 at 
Ghrand Island and 1 at Norfolk. 

Q. Do the conmanies that Mr. Oxnard is interested in control the industry to 
anv extent?— A. f think not; they are building another large one now in Colorado. 

Q. Is it a trnst in any shape?— A. That is, the Oxnard factories? 

Q. Yes.— A. Well, I do not know myself; just that those factories are all the 
American Beet Sugar Ck^mpany. I do not know what the plan of organisation is. 

Q. What influence have they over the other beet sngar factories?— A. Not any, 
I tmnk, outside of the American Beet Sugar Company's factories. The rest are 
all entirely separate. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Those Oxnard factories ntfmber only abont one*eightb of 
the beet>sugar factories in the country at the present time?— A. Ye^ there are 30. 
This oompanv owns 4 and is building another; that would make«5. 

Q. Others being built in other parts of the country?— A. Oh, yes; 1 think the 
other factories act entirely separate and independent. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. 0., June 6, 1900, 

TESTIMOFT OF MR. ALEXANDER GLOHAN, 

Farmer, Martinshurg, Va, 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Alexander Clohan, of Martinsbnrg, W. Va.; was introduced as a witness 
and, beint? duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (Byldr. A. L. Harkis.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation, please.— A. Alexander Clohan; Martinsburg, W. Va. Occu- 
pation, now, at present? I have a double occupation now. 

Q. Well, what has been your occupation through life?— A. Mine has been farm- 
ing; that is, for the last 25 years. I was not raised at farming. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any official position now?— A. Yes; post- 
master at Martinsburg, at present. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long have you been farming?— A. About 25 
years. 

Q. How extensively?— A. I have about 260 jicres, and am in the fruit and truck 
business principally. 

Q. Do you engage to any extent in ordinary farming, such as stock raising and 
wheat raising?— A. Only to a limited extent. 

Q, You have been principally fruit raising?— A. Yes; that is, for the last 10 
years at least drilted pretty much from the other— got out of that into the fruit 
as rapidly as I could, 

O. How extensively are you engaged in raising fruit?— A. I have about 60 acres 
under cultivation at present. 

Q. Apples?— A. Apples, peaches, plums, and l)errie8. 

Q. Where do you find a market ror your fruit?— A. Well, largely in New York; 
New York and Philadelphia are our markets. 

Q. You may state, if you will, whether there has been any increase in the num- 
b; r employed in agricultural labor in your section of the State in the last 15 or 20 
or 110 years.— A. No; I rather think there has been a decrease. 

To what extent?— A. Well, 1 would suppose it was one-fourth les.s. 

Q. Why is that?— A. Well, I think largely from the fact that at that time we 
did not use any binders; there were no selfbinders used in the grain; all that was 
cut by the cradle, and the fact that in our country 15 years ago there was a 
good deal of meadow that was cut by the scythe. At present that is all done by 
the use of the mower, the hayrake, and the hayfork, and all the other implements; 
in short words, by the use of improved machinery. 

Q. What effect has that had upon the condition of those that remained upon the 
farms— the laborers?— A. Well, they do not have as regular work now as they 
did 15 or 20 years ago. The season is pushed harder from the time we commence 
work and huiTied through more rapidly than it used to be. Everyone at present 
aims to get his crop in just as hurriedly as possible, and wind up the farming sea- 
son just as quick as it can be done. 

Q, Is the work harder for the labor or is the drudgery taken off to some extent 
by present methods?— A. The drudgery is taken off to a great extent 

C^. Is work more desirable now than it was formerly?— A. Apparently it is, but 
there is a contradiction right there; the farming labor does not seem to be as good 
really as it was. 

Q. Why is that?— A Well, I think with our most intelligent young men it is the 
fact that better wages are paid in the cities and towns, and the most intelligent 
labor leaves the farm and goes to the town. 

Q. Are the inducements greater in the factories in the towns than they are upon 
the farm?— A. Yes, from the fact that the hours of labor are not a great deal over 
one-half, and wages fully a half better. 

Q. What is the comparative expense of living in the city as compared with the 
country?— A. Well, the ratio would be equally us great the other way. It would 
a half more, maybe more than half more, in the city. 

) Then, would they in the end get more by working in the 
city, do you think, than on the farm, considering the necessities— clothing, board, 
erc.— that they would require in the city?— A. res; I think an industrious and 
young man, at the end of 10 years, would be decidedly ahead in the city. 

Q. ^idedly ahead in the city?— A. Yes; that is, if industrious and frugal. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In the matter of wages, do lumbering and coal mining 
than the farm?— A. Yes, 

Well, have not a great many of your overplus of farming hands gone into 
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mining and into lumbering?— A. No. Where we are situated the most of our 
hands that leave us go largely toward Pittsburg and McKeesport and over in that 
direction, going into the manufacturing works. Some few* go into mining, but 
not many. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips.) The mines are generally worked by foreigners, are they 
not?— A. Yes; and I have found in my experience that generally miners grow up 
at that business and leave it for something else; but there are not many men that 
come up to the age of 21 or 22 that become miners afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the majority of your farm labor there American or 
foreign?— A. We have, 1 might say, altogether American. 

Q. The foreign labor, then, goes into the lumbering and mining?— A, Well, 
now, I will not say that. A great many go to the lumbering, of course; but more 
of them go to the manufacturing. A great many have gone up into the lumber 
interest; and that is the lietter class of oiir American labor that goes often there. 

Q. What foreign nationality predominates among your immigrants there?— A. 
We have very few foreigners: exceedingly few; not enough to make any impres- 
sion; none whatever. 

O. (By Mr. Phillips.) Then, do you have difficulty in getting American labor 
do your work on your farms in your section?— A. dust now we have. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqciiar.) In the matter of intelligence, is the farming class 
really much ahead of what they were lo or 20 or 25 years ago?— A. No; I really do 
not think there is very much advance. 

Q. Have you made much advance in educational facilities there? — A. No; about 
the same. One month's schooling may probably have been added all around in 
the county in the last 15 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have better .schoolhouses and better accommoda- 
tions for the pupils than you had 15 or 20 years ago, have you not?— A. Yes; there 
is an improvement ia that line. 

Q. And really better instructors, too, have you not?— A. Well, I do not know. 
Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the hours of labor on the farm in your 
locality?— A. In onr locality it is from daylight to dark. 

Q, What time have you for taking mca!8? -A. Generally give them just long 
enough— until the horses are done eating. That seems to be the dinner hour. 

Q. What is the average number of days your labor is employed in the year, 
about?— A. We generally have, say, from the Ist of April until the 1st of Janu- 
ary— that is, the hand.s are generally hired for that length of time. 

Q. About 9 months'?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the pay?— A. Where the liands are ])oarde(l it is running from t() 
$15 a month. 

Q. What is included in that except board, anything?— A. Nothing but board. 

Q. No washing or mending?— A. No. 

Q. Nor horse pasture?— A. No. 

Q. How much do you pay them when? the man Iniard.s himself?— A. We pay 
from 75 cents to $l a day. In the harvesting and busy season now We have to pay 
$1; other times we get hands at 75 cents. 

Q. How many days in a year will the transient labor lie employed, usually ; those 
that work by the day; irregular, we had b<?tter say, instead of transient?— A. It is 
a little hard to answer because there some of our day laborers, the better class 
of them, get almost constant employment. The others, the trifling fellows, we 
only hire just when we have to. 

Q. Does that include rainy days as well as good days?— A. No; there is no em- 
ployment there much for the irregular lal)orer in the wet; not any work on the 
rainy days. 

Q. These irregular or day laborers, do they have permanent homes in the vicinity 
in which they work?— A. With us a great many of them have their own homes. 

Q. Their own homes?— A. Their own homes; yes. 

Q. Are very many of those men who have their own homes employed by the 
month or by the year?— A. A good many of those are monthly bands; some of 
them seem to prefer that way of hire. 

O. Working from the Ist of April until the Ist of January?— A. Yes. 

Q. They own their own homes, as a rule, or does the farmer furnish them a 
home?— A. I think that fully a half of the labor in our county— I am onlv speak- 
ing of the county because we have peculiar condUions there— half the labor iu 
Bwkelejr County own their own homes, coming from this fact: We have the North 
Mountain dividing the county, running up throngh it, and a g^tmany get ht* 
tie homes along the mountain there, land being very low in priceidong the moun* 
tahi. Then we have a belt of pine land running up through which is very cheap 
again, so that the men can get an acre for $10 or $15, and put up their houses. i 
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do not think that condition exists in West Virginia by any means, but I am merely 
speaking now of the county, as the facts are there. 

Q. When the landlord owns the tenant houses what are the usual terms on 
which he lets to the renter?— A. In one or two cases there that I know of— not 
many— they pay about $100 to $150 a year, furnish a house, garden, cow pasture, 
and run, maybe, for two or three hogs. Several of our better farmers provide that 
sort of condition for their tenants. 

Q. Does that custom prevail throughout?— A. No, not to any great extent; very 
limited. 

Q. What is the character of the houses?— A. In those cases they are fairly good; 
about four rooms. 

Q (By Mr. Phillips). How is it with the class that live along the border of the 
mountain that you speak of? What kind of houses do they have?— A, They are 
very poor. They are nothing; very poor class of houses; one or two rooms and 
not much accommodations of any kind about them. 

(i. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How much of a living does the tenant get from the 
privileges granted him by the landlord where the landlord owns the house and 
rents to the tenants whf) work for him?— A. Well, in a great many cases they 
raise enongh potatoes or something of that kind to do them during the season, and 
cabbage and other vegetables, they raise that. 

Q. The hand would have to buy A. (Interrupting.) The flour and— well, 

there are some few of the better class that put up some meat, you know; say kill 
three or four good hogs; but it is a rare and exceptional class; they soon be<x)me 
farmers. This class of laborers in a very few years become renters. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii»s). And then from that do they come to be owners of land 
after renting, as a rule?— A. There are a good many that have. Yes, I know quite 
a number that have. 

0. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Become farmers?— A. Become owners; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Have your lands changed ownership quite frequently 
within the last 20 years?— A. There has been a considerable change within the last 
8 or 10 years. 

(^. What is the particular reason of that?— A. I think with us there were a great 
many men that were pretty badly involved, maybe, after the war, or bought when 
jirices— well, at the war prices you might say, and they kept on struggling and 
struggling and trying and were able to pay their interest up to, probably, 1808, 
when the panic came on, and a great many of them had to go into liquidation, you 
know, ana there have been <inite a lot that were sold out. Probably more land 
changed hands for that reason, and settling up old estates that had bwn in liqui- 
dation for years. That has made many changes in our county for the last 8 or 4 
years. 

Q. Then did not the dividing of the States— productive lands— into smaller parts 
make a good deal of difference? Were there not some large estates in lands that 
it was impossible to get anything out of them in the body, the owners not having 
sufficient means to carry on the farming?— A. No; not to any extent in those two 
counties. Now, in Berkeley and Jefferson what are counts large farms there 
would be 300 acres. Three hundred acres is counted a pretty large farm there. 
We do not run much into those great plats. 

Q. Your farms are getting smaller in area, are they not?— A. Yes; there are 
some of them being divided. 

Q. Now, was it not the fact that mortgages or debts or incumbrances on those 
lands there caused a change in the ownership?— A, Yes; I think that was the 
cause. 

Q. And did parties come in there that had little means, who were farmers, to 
mke up those lands?— A. No; it came largely from the fact there of these people not 
being able to meet their obligations; struggling on, you know, until the depression 
came and they simply could not struggle any longer and they were sold out by the 
courts, 

Q. Well, otherwise these men were land poor, as the expression is?— A. Yes: 
that IS about it, 

Mr. A. L, Harris.) Have you any colored labor in your locality?— A* 
^ n ®“®'^ourth of the labor of our county is colored. 

What is the character of that?— A, The older class of the colored labor— men 
well up in years— are a first - 1 at e class of labor. The younger class, 
specially where they have a mixture of white blood in them, are a very trifling 
man ® better laborer than yellow 

Q. Does he work on substantially the same terms that yon have described as 
pertaining to the day white laborer?— A. Yes; only a great many more are hired 
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by the day than there are by the month, coming from the fact that farmers do 
not like to have to bother their women folks to have to arrange two tables and all 
that; BO as mnch as possible they let them board themselves, and they are usnaily 
hired by the day, not so much by the month there. 

Q. Are they trusty as a rule?-— A. As a general thing they are. 

Q. Work by themselves without slighting their work?— A. Yes; you can trust 
them pretty well. Generally pretty good to their horses, you know, and every- 
thing tike that. Probably not as brutal with teams and one thing and another 
as you will find some of the whites. -a 

Q. Do they supply to some extent the deficiency that you speak of of the labor 
going to the town instead of remaining on the farm?— A. Yes; but they have 
commenced to follow the same practice. 

Q. They drift to the town, also?— A. They drift to the town, also. 

Q. Does the white man who works by the month or by the day eat at the same 
table with his employer as a rule?— A. To a considerable extent. There are very 
few cases in which they do not. 

<J, (Bv Mr. Phillips.) But the colored labor do not?— A. No; there is no such 
thing allowed in the county whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you a separate school for colored children?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What are your school facilities for both white and black— are they good?— 
A. Yes. We can give from fi to 8 months s ‘hooling to all. 

Q. To all up to what age?— A. From 0 to ‘ 31 . 

Q. Have you a sufficient population of colored people to have good schools in all 
localities?— A. No; there are plenty of colored children that have to travel 3 and 1 
miles to get to their schools on account of the sparse population. Some districts 
will only have 1 colored schoolhouse in the district. 

Q. What do you call a district?— A. Well, our magisterial districts, answering 
to vour townships. 

(J. So many miles?— A. Yes. We have no townships; we have magisterial dis- 
tricts. 

Q. Well, is that sufficient to give both the colored children and the white chil- 
dren good school facilities?— A. Yes; i suppose as good as could be devised witli- 
ont mixed schools, which would not work. Of coarse, for instance, if there is a 
schoolhouse in one district, why that is not made positively for the children in 
that district. All those living contiguous to it will be allowed to go to it, hikI 
then it is divided up pro rata l)etween the districts. For instance, some of the 
districts have no colored schools becaus * there are districts around them that have 
them, and their children are lietter snt»plied by having that than they would be 
by having one of their own. They simply t>ay tludr .share. 

Q. Are your colored schools taught by colored teachers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are they well qualified?— A. Yes; I l)eiieve that our colored teachers there 
are pretty well qualified. 

Q. Is the coarse of study the same in both the colored and whith schools?— A. 
Yes; just the same. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the school term the .same in the white and the col- 
ored?— A. Yes; no different e. 

Q. Established by Jaw, is it?— A. Yes. 

(By Mr. A. L, Harris. ) Are your colored teat hers both male and female?— 
A. Male and female. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Which predominates?— A. Mule. 

Q, Which predominates in the white .schools there?— A. Female — 4 to 1. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. > Have you ever observed the riualification of the col- 
ored teachers?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are they good or indifferent?— A. 1 think they are good. I think that they 
are very rigid in the examination of a colored applicant for a school. He has got 
to face a pretty rigid examination. 

Q. Ana you have plenty of teachers?- A. Plenty of material. 

Q. To supply the want?— A. Yes. 

Q* How proficient do your colored children become in yoor school? — A. 
like the white children; some of them pass away up; can go into any sort of busi- 
ness, jqm know; others of course are just the reverse. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to your school facilities for 
either colors or white, or amendments to your school law?— A^ Well, this is 00'/ 
au idea: I would like to see some of the branches taken out of the public schools 
and something more directly iiertaining to agriculture put in, ® 

9. Now,if you have anything to suggest ai)on that Hue, please do so.— A. Won. 

I think that for the arerage farm l)oy it would lie far better to give Wm an 
ol botany and sgriculturaTchemistry than to teach him the lunguigei. 
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Q. Yon do not teach the dead langna^ in your common schools, do yon?— A. 
We do in our towns there; yea. 

Q. Well, I had reference to the country.— A. Well, a great many of our country 
boys go in, you know; go into the town; all that can reach the town school. 

Q. To what extent would you teach branches pertaining to agriculture in the 
country schools?— A. Well, at least enough to develop a thorough taste for the 
studies; to make them interesting to them, both botany and chemistry. I would 
like to see them experimental, so that the children would be taught to know the 
reason why plants grow, and all that, and what they were fed on. 

Q. Would you have text-books on that subject or lectures by the teachers?— A. 

I would prefer text-books. 

Q. And require an examination for the teachers on that line?— A. Yes; that 
would be my idea. 

Q. Have you ever suggested that amendment to your school law?— A. No; I 
have never been in a position when I could; 1 have had no chance of offering sug- 
gestions. 

Q. Where is your experiment station?— A. Our experimental station is at Mor- 
gantown. 

Q. You might briefly outline the work at your experiment station at least.— A. 
Well, our oxnerimental station has spent a good deal of its time in what a great 
many of us thought was foolishness, proving that lettuce could be raised success- ’ 
fully under electric lights, and mushrooms could be grown under certain condi- 
tions, and th.'it cucumbers could be made in a hothouse— you could raise them to 
have them all winter— and a great deal of that which we all think would ) e a 
great deal of benefit if we were all retired millionaires and were running our con- 
servatories, but we do not exactly see where it interests the fellow who has 
bought a farm and only paid $ 1 ,010 on a $5,000 or $6,000 farm. We do not see how 
it is going to helj) that follow out. 

(>). You think it is not entirely practical?— A. I think that a great deal of their 
experiments are of no practical value to the farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. FAHguiiAU.) What do you say to the practical feature of the anal- 
ysis of soils, independent of plant raising? How could you ever find how to raise 
anything at all unless you knew what your soil was and what it la(‘ked?— A. The 
schools would teach this after thorough training. I think you can almost learn 
by the eye. If a field was very luxuriant in its growth, we would s ly there was 
an abundance of nitrogen in that soil; that* there was not any use of adding any to 
it. If the growth was very poor and scanty, we would say that it wanted nitrogen. 
If the fruit did not color well, why we would at once think that potash was what 
was neetled or phosnhoric acid to remedy that; but 1 do not think that it is prac- 
tical to analyze soils, because there are so many conditions in one field. You 
might take a sample of the soil at this end of the room and at the other end, and 
it would be of a totally different kind. We have been trying that in the last year; 
sent a lot of soil samples down, (juite a lot of them. 

C^. (By Mr, A. L, Harris.) The experiment in the chemical laboratory is as to 
what the constituents of your soil are?— A. Y*es; of course, every farmer has got 
to bo continually experimenting. 

Q. What do your farmers raise mostly upon their farms— those engaged in regu- 
lar agriculture?— A. Wheat and corn. They are the staples. 

Q. Are they grown pretty successfully in your climate?— A. Yea; both. 

Q. What suc(teeds best in the way of fruit in your locality?— A. Well, on our 
uplands the apple and peach are the two great crops. 

Q. What are your hopes for the future in the fruit raising?— A. We hope to 
make our county the greatest fruit county in West Virginia. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii>s.) Can you raise plums?— A. Yes. 

Q. Cherries?- A. Yes. 

Q- With success, and pears?— A. Yes; the cherries with us come spontaneously. 
We are in an upland like that Piedmont Valley. They have the same conditions. 
They grow up. Every fence corner has a cherry tree whether you ever planted 
any or not. 

Q. What kind of cherry trees?— A. Well, what we have are always sweet 
black hearts, gray hearts, and red hearts, and all those different heart 
They grow spontaneously. 

They were not there oiiginally?— A. No; I suppose they were brought there 
source and simply grew up. 

U. Do you not have wild cherry in that section? Have you what la called wild 
^ ^ nea^ all out out. It grows up in very good shape, 

.4* Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where do you market your fruit?— A. Very mnoh 
m the ^tem cities, Philadelphia or New York. Occasionally when ther^i|i% 
failure in the West we go to Chicago and Cleveland. 
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Q. What are your facilities for marketing?— A. Our facilities are splendid. We 
get into Washington here in some 3 or 4 hours; get into New York in 8 or 9 hours; 
Philadelphia in about 6; Pittsburg in about 6; Cleveland 4n about 13. We are 
located so that we can, by wiring, generally find the condition of the market, and 
we can ship from our place whichever way we want. 

Q. Do you shills by express or fast freight?— A. Those who have shipments of 
any extent to make are using the fast freight. Those of us who have been small 
shippers, like myself, have the express; and there comes in the trouble to the fruit 
grower. 

Q. You may state that trouble, if you will.— A. In shipping a crate of peaches 
to New York, to ship by fast freight with the refrigerator cars costs 17 cents a 
crate— that is about what it costs— and if we put them in by express it costs from 
50 to 60 cents. The difference between the two is more than the price of the 
fruit, 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) More than the profit?— A. Yes; a great deal more than 
the profit. It is so much so that one man can got along first rate and the other 
man does not get anything. That is the greatest drawback to the small grower 
that we have. 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) Have you any complaint to make in regard to your 
facilities for shipping by fast freight?— A. No: not where we are able to havr‘ a 
quantity. The only thing is now to have a quantity. If wo are shipping r)00 
crates a day— that is, a carload— w’e have no reason whatever to complain; but we 
can not get out if we have only 100 crates; wo are just simply left out. 

Q. How do you overcome that trouble?— A. We are attemjiting to overcome it. 
We planted last season some 40,000 trees, 8 or 10 of ns together, at the same 
periods and at the same time, thinking that we would get together when this fruit 
will come to bearing and always can ship by carload. That was the only way 
that we could plan to get out of it. We found out, by planting just a few acn.'s 
and only having 3') or 30 crates to haul in a day, that whatever we can not sell at 
the local market \'. e might as well throw away. The express company gets it all. 

Q. You can not ship part carload lots?— A, *No; we have got to get carload lots. 
Our biggest grow ers now cut their own ice and ice their own cars and everything— 
our largest growers. 

(j. Has that e.xperiraent been operated long enough to know what the re.sult 
will be? -A. Yes; 1 think that the Allegheny Orchard Company has proven that 
that is the proper way to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Far<^uiiau.) Where is the xYllegheny CJompany located?— A. Up in 
Hampshire County, right above us. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That is a company?— A. Yes; it is. We are all 
of us individuals. We have no company in our county. We are individual 
growers. 

9 . You expect to work together?— A. Yes; iust simply cooperation among 
neighbors; that is, on the last planting that we did. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In otW words, you entered into a sort of combine to 
beat the express company, did you not?— A. Yes; tried to see if we can not in 
some way save part of that freight. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii»s.) How much land has this company of which you spoke, 
the Allegheny Company?— A. They have now about 600 acres. 

Q, Are there any larger plantations than that in your section or ip your part 
of the State?— A. No. 

Q. That is the largest?— A. That is the largest. 

(J. And only 600 acres?— A. Yea; that is, in bearing. They have about 1 ,000 
acres altogether. 

Q. What do you chiefly raise?— A. Nothing but peaches; they are totally in the 
peach business. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How long since your section of West Virginia went 
into fruit raising?— A, It is not over 15 years since they commenced to plant to 
any extent. There was but one fruit [^owor in the county before that. That 
was Mr. Miller, and his sons noware at the head of all the fruit industries in that 
end; this AUeghenv Company and all the others. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the natural conditions of soil and climate 
favorable?— A. Yes; very much so. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) The inducements, of course, of forsaking general farm- 
ing and going into fruit raising are such as to make the fruit rasing somewhat 
permanent in your section?— A. Yes. ^ 

Q. In other words, von are making more money snbstantiallv, year in and year 
otit, than you did before in general farming?— A. Yes; those tiiat have gone 
' it have more than doubled what the others nav& 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis. ) I wish yon would state to thecommission whether you 
have any trouble in marketing your prodact after it reaches the place of destina- 
tion. iVobably you might describe how it is marketed at that place.— A. Well, if 
any of you have ever had experience in shipping to commission houses— I do not 
know whether any of you gentlemen are commission merchants or not— but I can 
just describe it, as I asked Mr. Miller one time about a certain party, and he says: 
“I think he will cheat you a little less than any of the other fellows.” That was 
the highest term thathecould gotas regards the honesty of it. Well, now, thatisnot 
my impression, nor was it Mr. Miller’s. Mr. Miller just said that. I know some 
of them that are men of the very highest honor and integrity— 1 am certain of 
that— in the commission business; but it is very uncertain, shipping to the commis- 
sion houses. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiHiLiPS.) They make claims that it is damaged when you think it 
is not, probably; something of that ki/id?— A. I think there is more done in this 
way: That they have favorites, maybe the canning houses; that they will often 
unload a fine car as being damaged, when there was not any damage. For instance, 
I shipped to a party 100 crates on a Monday to Pittsburg. Now, we picked on 
Monday and shipped I on day evening. We thought that wo were a litth? closer to the 
Pittsburg market than anybody else, and I looked for a drop in peaches; I thought 
that the time had como when tiiere would bo a drop. Well, those peaches arrived 
there and were sold on a Tuesday. On Tuesday I shipped 50 crates. When the 
returns came in for the 50 crates that we shipped the latest day, I think that I got 
$1.50 a crate, but I was notified that the 100 crates had arrived there in the glut, 
and I think I got about 40 cents; so I was satisfied that there was something 
wrong. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Hakhis.) Did yon investigate?— A. There was no use for me 
to go and investigate, ; 

C^. Have you any suggestions to make to better the condition of the shipper? — 
A. No; it does not seem to be practical. 

(^. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Can you not make those combinations among your- 
selves, on the receiving and selling, and have a party in these large cities, a man 
known to yourselves?— A, No. For myself I have al>out solved it this way: To 
hunt out a man that I think is thorougnly honest— a commiasion man— and just 
trust him implicitly; just put the crop in and try to put it just about average; 
just ship the same thing right straight through; it does not do to go off and 
change your market every day or two. Whenever some other fellow offers you 
some great big price, why, look out. 

C^. He is going to make it up? -A. Yes. It is hard to combine, for the simple 
reason that the farmer is not any more honest than anybody else. If I ship my 
fruit first class and the other fellow puts all his knotty and wormy ones in, and we 
put them in the car and pro rate them, you can see where the trouble is when 
they get down there. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Hakhis.) You havo to select your fruit when you ship 
together?— A. Yes; and that is a difficult thing to arrange. The fact is, I am puz- 
zled a good deal about it. 

Q. What are the earnings of capital invested in agricultural property as com- 
pared with capital invested otlierwise?— A. Through our section the landowners 
claim that about 3 per cent is about what they get out of it; that is, the land- 
owners. 

Now, does that mean 3 per cent after a living is taken out?~A. No; those are 
the owners, not the men that till. The landlord claims that he gets about 8 per 
cent; that is about all that the farms now are paying. That is on this basis: 
That the tenant will give him two-fifths of the products of the farm, and that 
those two-fifths will give the landlord about 3 per cent on the money invested. 

Q. You might right there touch upon the subject of crop sharing -what the 
terms a7e.— A. Well, that is the general way. The tenant finds everything; the 
landlord has nothing whatever to do, and the tenant delivei-s wherever the land- 
lord will say, we will say, will deliver two-fifths of the gross product of the farm, 
not the net— two* fifths of the corn and the hay and the wheat. The fodder and 
straw, of course, is retained on the farm. But if the landlord finds the teams and 
the tenant gets one-third of the pro('eeds. 

V. Who pays the expenses, blacksmithing bilis?—A. The tenant. 

o the utensils?— A. The tenant, 

one half ®^tent does crop sharing prevail in your locality?— A. I suppose 

^ taken that way?— A. One-half of the land, yes. 

w, (By Mr . F arquhar. ) Does the farmer or cropper there furnish his own horses 
farming?— A. Yes, if he gives the two-fifths; if he gives the 

one-third, the landlord furniSiefl them. 
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Q. Wellt when yon said nearly half of the farming there was based on this own- 
ership entirely of the land, the owner receiving two-fifths and the farmer furnish- 
ing all the rest, is not that a pretty large average? Are there so many landowners 
that have nothing at all bnt the land and the bnildin^ that cah get two-fifths?— 
A. Yes; quite a number live largely in the towns. Our lawyers own farms, our 
bankera own farms, and our doctors own farms, and all of them reside in the city 
and own their farms. 

Q. Tliat class of farmers have their workable implements and everything of that 
kind there on the farm and hold three-fifths as against two-fif^s and the land? — 
A. Yes. 

Q, What is the condition of those farmers? Do they make money: are they pros- 

f arous; do they ultimately get so that they can buy land for themselves?— A. Yes; 

think that the most of them, when they get on a good farm and stay on it 12 or 
15 years, ultimately become owners. 

Q. There is not such a thing as store liens there in West Virginia?— A. No; 
none whatever. 

Q. Your people are in better condition than any of that class of renters?— A. 
Yes. As a general thing, the landlord, if there is any I ittle something needed, will 
advance to the tenant. It is something almost unknown to give a lien on your 
crop; that is almost unknown. 

Q. Does the law in the State of West N’irginia allow you to make a lien?— A. 
Yes; you can give a lien. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is called a chattel mortgage?— A. Yes; you 
can give a chattel mortgage. 

Q. Any form specially for a crop lien?— A. No; still I have known one or two 
cases where people were leaving and wanted a little, and that was done. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do the colored people do much farming on the shares 
you have alluded to, or is it generally the whites?— A. Generally the whites. 

Q. Are there any croppers? amongst the colored people in your section?— A. One 
of our largest farmers has a colored cropper, but he furnishes everjrthing for him 
in that case. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to the taxation of 
agricultural property?— A. Well, that is the most serious matter, I think, that the 
farmers in our section have to contend ^vith. The practice in our State is to make 
the real estate bear the whole burden of the taxes. If a man buys a farm for, say, 
$10,000, and he only puts $2,500 into it, he has instantly got to pay the taxes on the 
$10,000, if that is the value of the farm. 

O. (By Mr. FARguHAR.) In other words, ho has got to pay his general taxes as 
well as his interest for purchase?— A. Yes; he pays the tax, as a rule, on nisindebt- 
edness. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harrls. ) Well, now, explain how he pays on his indebted- 
ness?— A. Because, when a man buys a piece of property, say, worth $10,000, and 
he pays $2,500 on it, he has only got an interest in his farm to the amount of 
$2,500, and the other man has $7,500 in it, and the other fellow has mer^y got an 
toterest in there as long as he keeps up the interest. 

Q. Is there anything added for interest on account of taxes on the note?— A. 
Yes. The farmer goes to borrow money and he will be told that he will have to 
pay 6, maybe 7, per cent, because the loaner will tell him , “ Well , I have got to pay 
11 cents county tax, and conse(|uently I havo got to put the interest up to cover 
that amount’* And the farmer has got to pay the higher interest just in propor- 
tion as the tax is higher. 

Q. Then he pays a tax on the real estate?— A. He pays really the tax and the 
tax over a^ain to the loaner. 

Q. Is this note reouired to be listed for taxation?— A. Onr laws call for all 
evidences of indebtedness to be listed, bnt the fact of the matter is that they are 
not listed. The assessor as a general thing is a candidate for reelection and he 
does not want to have the ill will of this man. The man that loans money is gen- 
erally an fnflnential man, and he does not want his enmity or ill will, so he does 
not hnnt him very close. 

Q. Yon spoke a moment ago about real estate paying the taxes so largely in 
yonr county. Is that becanse you have no notes or mortgages?— A. It is because 
the real estate being in sight there and having a fixed valne the assessor simply 
goes to the land book and he gets all that tax in a fow moments. Ho has no bother 
with it, simply goes to the land book and it Js taxed th^. Once every 10 yew 
we reyalue our lands. He does not need to have any bother about it at all; that 
is fixed np simply by the county clerk; the assessor has nothing to do with onr 
land taxation; that is a fixed tax. Bnt the assessor, in coming around to 
these evidences of indebtedness, never finds these people, and when hedoet nna 
then! they simply just refuse to list the notes and securities. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Then have they not a right to aesess them according to 
thSr own view; if a man does not make a list do not they levy the tax on him 
according to their own judgment, and then he has a right to complain?— A. Yes; 
but he can not levy a tax on notes or mortgages or that sort of thing unless hecan 
see them, you know. He has got to know. 1 generally say to the assessor when 
he comes up to my farm, ‘ ‘ There are the horses, there are the cows and everything; 
you value them, that is what you are here for.” But when he goes into the house 
a man does not open his desk and say, “Here is this mortgage and that note and 
that bond. ’ He does not show them. 

Q. He then has no authority to assess taxes unless they are of record, like judg* 
m^t notes or mortgages?— A. No; unless he can see them. 

Q. He can not make an assessment of what a man is supposed to have and then 
if he complains let him prove his assessment is too much; they do not do that?— 
A. No; they do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Havo you any remedies to suggest for this great 
deficiency?— A. The remedy that I would suggest is of a twofold nature. I would 
allow the borrower to simply make this a matter of record, and when he paid this 
tax have the State allow that to be credited on his interest to the other party. For 
instance, if I would pay the taxes on the $10,000 I would have a right to a credit 
on my note for the tax on the $7,r)00. That would bo one. The other would be 
this, that I would require that any note or any evidence of debt that did not have 
the assessor’s stamp on it to show that it had been listed for the purpose of taxar 
tion would sim[)ly be declared uncollectible, unless it showed that it had the 
assessor’s stam;) on it every year. 

Q. (By Mr. Piirr.Lips.) That would be pretty radical?— A. I think that would 
reach it; it is a very serious condition of affaire; I think it is the greatest draw- 
back that the agriculturist has to contend with; that is my honest belief, that 
there is nothing eijuals that. 

Q. Is there any State that has such a law, that requires an assessor’s stamp in 
order to make a note collectible? — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harhis.) Who fixes the rate of taxation in your State?— A. 
The State fixes it to a certain amount, 

(J. That operates e(iually on all property?— A. Yes, all over the State; with us 
35 (;ent8 on the $100 valuation. 

Q, And the county tax— who fixes that?— A. The county then levies a tax; in 
our county it is 45 (»nte on $100; then comes in the district and school taxes, 
which are added to that; tho district levies so much for its schools and the county 
levies so much; we divide it up in several funds— a road fund, a school fund, a 
district fund, and county fund, 

Q. Who fixes the rate in your county?— A. Our county court, composed of three 
commissioners. 


Q. Elected by the people?— A. Elected by the people. 

Q. Do the farmers have representation on that court?— A. There are always 
fanners on the court in our county. 

Q. Who levies and fixes the rate in the district?— A. Our school commissioners. 

Q. Are they farmer8?“-A. Ye.s; generally farmers. 

Q. The local tax is greater and heavier than the State tax?— A. Oh, yes; by far. 

Q. And tho district tax is frequently greater than the county tax?— A. Yes. Of 
course our school tax— that is a district tax— is the heaviest tax. 

Q. And your road tax?— A. Our road tax is laid by the county court, but levied 
on the districts; it is collected in each district so much; one district may pay 10, 
another 15, and another 20, acxjording to the needs of the district, 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How is your poor tax levied?— A, It just goes into the 
general county tax. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no suggestions to make except the one 
you have just made iu regard to your tax laws?— A. No, 

Q. Has there been any decline in tho value of agricultural lands in your local- 
ity?— A. Since what time? 

Q. Say 20 years.— A, No, Land is fully as high as it was 20 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips. ) How is it compared with war times? You spoke of that 
some time ago, that there had been a great many persons sold out on account of 
the depreciation.— A. I liad probably 1 farms in view, but the one I had particu- 
larly in view was bought ut $55 an acre along about 1868 and it was sold at about 
$28, and now has been resold again at about $40, showing that $40 was about alia 
man could ever afford to pay for it at any time; that the other was too high— above 
what it would produce interest on. 

Q. Was that about the difference in the valuation of land in 1868 and now?-^A. 
Yes. 
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Q. There has been a considerable depreciation since 1868?— A. It is not worth as 
innch now as it was in 1868, bnt it is worth fully as much as it was in 1880. Land 
is worth fully as much as it was then. It was the class that bought at that par- 
ticular time, just after the war, that suffered the most. 

Q. Is a farm worth as much now as it was in 1868 for farming, not fruit-grow- 
ing, purposes?— A. Yes; it is worth as much. There are two classes of land; our 
heavy limestone soilsnre not particularly adapted to fruit growing, but they are 
splendidly adapted to grain and grass growing, and these are the nirms that are 
on the market One at our place last ^turday — a rough limeslone farm — stopped 
at $39.50 an acre and will he sold again next Saturday at about $45 an acre. 

Q. What would that farm have brought in 1868?— A. The chance is it would 
have brought $60 or $70; because it seemed they had $3 wheat, and all a man 
seemed to want to do was to buy a farm, no matter what the price was. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Three dollars, worth about $1.50— these rates yon are 
naming were based on the inflated currency at that time?— A. Yes; altogether, of 
course. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) A rather abnormal condition?— A. Yes. Lots of 
old men in our county that I have talked with say that land in that section has 
been of a certain fixed value for nearly 100 years. The best land would bring to- 
day $50 and $60. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Speaking of inflated currency, what was land worth 
just before the war, in 1858, 1859, and 1860; about what was it worth then as com- 
pared with now?— A. I would have to speak totally from hearsay; but this class 
of land was sold at $40 and $50— about where it is now. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the advantage of organization among farm- 
ers? — A. We have two that have amounted to anything in the county, the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, which was very short lived with us: and we have the Patrons of 
Husbandry, which has had 25 or 30 years’ existence, at least. The farmers that 
connected themselves with the Patrons of Husbandry, I think, improved their 
methods of fanning, and it improved their methods of buying and selling. 1 think 
wo bought fertilizers within 4 or 5 years after the Grange was organized — we had 
got the price down nearly one-half on fertilizers by buying in carloads; and we 
sold to some extent; but the great benefits, I think, derived from the farmers 
organizing are in the sociability produced and in the moral features. I think 
that is even more than the financial. The fact of farmers being so isolated caused 
them to become selfish, you know, and they did not care; men that were wealthy 
were willing to have a sort of run-down appearance atiout their concerns; and 
having committees visiting around seemingly resulted in a general looking up of 
the whole business. For instance, if a Grange committee was going to visit my 
farai I would want to put in alK)nt a week getting ready to receive mem, get the 
briers cut out, fences straightened up, and things of that kind. I think the farm- 
ers* organizations are of great benefit in that way, as well a.s in the financial way. 
And, of course, when we meet and discuss and argue how a certain man would 
raise very fine crops and how another would totally fail, this means a«r much as 
the other. 1 think it betters the farmers’ condition all right— that is, the Grange. 
The other one went right into politics and was apparently of no value to anyone. 
That seemed to ))e the difference. The Farmers^ Alliance drifted right into the 
political feature. You must leave politics outdoors. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Were they divided in your region— some Democrats, 
Republicans, and Prohibitionists, or Populists?— A. Every kind. Everybody went 
into it. 

Q. They did not use the old organization in favor of one party, but they were 
going into politics?— A. They were going to be a great political party without regard 
to the other parties. We were going to be the party and get the offices. That 
was the idea of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^uhar.) You thought there were more farmers than other 
people and the farmers might as well have the offices?— A. That seemed to be the 
theory. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any increase in the cost of production of 
farm products in the last 20 years?— A. 1 think not. I think it has l^n the other 
way. 

C|. Cheamned?— A. Yes. 

C By what means?— A. By the use of labor-saving machinery. 

Q. mve you a pure-food law in your State?— A. No:' not especially. 

& Have you anything to suggest mregard to the importance of pore-food laws.— 
A. We ought to have one. 

Q. yiThy?— A. Because Pennsylvania and other States have pure-food laws» and 
thcj^grocery men in those States, if they would get anything that would nol pass 
inqjiKJtion in their own State— would be condemned or anything of that kind-" 
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there is nothing to hinder them damping it over on us where we have no law. I 
think the pure-food law should be general and apply everywhere. 

Q. Wherein is the farmer interested any more than any other individual in the 
pure food law, properly executed?— A. The fruitgrower, I will say, instead of the 
farmer, is interested very much; ho would bo, to a large extent, say, in the ques- 
tion of vinegar. The acid vinegars have largely taken the place of cider vinegars 
and cut the prices down as low as the acid vinegars are. So with all the diiferent 
products of the fruit— sham butters that pass for apple butter may be pumpkins 
or turnips or things of that kind— and others that are adulterated in the same 
way. 

Q. Do you favor Federal legislation on this subject?— A. Yes; I do on the pure- 
food question. 

Q. Where would you lodge the power to execute the jiure-food law?— A. I think 
it ought to be lodged in the hands of the Bureau of Agriculture. Still, I might be 
wrong in that. Everybody is just as much interested as the farmer. I do not 
know but that might be utterly wrong. The Bureau of J ustice, maybe, would ^ 
better. 

Q. Have you a law in your State to prevent the spread of disease among domes- 
tic animals and fruits and plants?— A. We have one for domestic animals; it is 
very limited. We have none for plants or fruits. 

Q, Do you favor such legislation?— A. Yes; 1 think there should be, both State 
and national. 

Q. Now, you may give your reasons for favoring legislation of that character. — A. 
Unfortunately, in our county, along about KSOo or 181)0 we discovered that the San 
Jose scale had been sent into our county. We could trace it to New Jersey, and 
it infested some 3 of the orchards there in our county. One of the worst was in 
the hands of a jirogressive farmer, and he has been constantly fighting it ever 
since, kept it in check, with no danger of spreading from his orchard, althongh he 
has not got it completely eradicated. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiLLii’S.) What kind of fruit?— A. In this case the one orchard 
was a pear orchard and the other w'as an apple orchard, and also a berry farm. 

Q. The same scale affects all these kinds?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does it affect cherries also?— A. Yes: all ( lasses of fruit— plums and currant 
bushes were simply eaten up and destroyed with it. This one man utterly 
neglected his and the orchards all around him became infested with it. Now, if 
we had a law that would give some one the authority to come in and say to this 
man, “You have to destroy these trees,” we could have eradicated it in the county 
and at a very slight cost. Now, wo have it in about twenty localities in the county. 
This season, with the aid of our experiment station, the farmers held a meeting 
and subscribed funds to buy material to treat these orchards wuth. Some of these 
inen w'ero not able to get their own material, and we are spraying and applying all 
different remedies that are known to prevent it. But all this could have been 
obviated if there had l)€en a law 10 years ago to prevent the sale of any nursery 
stock unless it had been, I will not say inspected, but fumigated, because to say that 
every tree would have to be inspected would f .o thousands and thousands of 
experts. For instance, a nursery that had, say 4,000,000 young trees in it, as it 
takes a microscopical examination to tell whether there "is any scale present or 
not, you can see at once it would take a vast force. It would be a first-rate place 
for fellows who wanted jobs, because they would have to have hundreds of tnem. 
But they could be fumigated, and that w^ould make it certain that we were not 
planting disease when we were planting the trees. 

Q. Can they fumigate so as to destroy the scale?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the nature of it?— -A. Hydrocyanic acid. They have to have air- 
tight fumigation houses and they put the young trees in there for 10 or 15 or 20 
minutes, and that destroys everything that is living. 

What method do you use in eradicating it where it obtains a hold in the 
orchard?— A. Of all the experiments wo have tried we have decided that the best 
18 crude petroleum right out of tlio ground. With us that is the most effectual 
and the least destructive to the trees of any. I have been advocating pure coal oil 
very largely in the past, for if it would not kill the scale, it would at least kill the 
wee for the careless fellow (laughter) ; but we find that the crude petroleum is the 

rf according to our judgment, put on in the winter time. 

Vi* Spray them?— A, Yes; just cover it, have every bit of the tree thoroughly 
^ dead; but if there is one spot left on the tree un- 
touched and there is a scale there it all has to be done over again the following 
season. 

Q. It would require a very considerable amount to treat a large orchard?— A, 
y^; lyakes a great deal. Some of us have used as much as 20 barrels of it. 

Vi* (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) With good effect?— A. Yes. Of course we areexpexi* 
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menting, trying it out, and watching the resnlts. I have been helping onr expeir- 
inient*statiou people with the experiments. 

Q. Is the fanner affected in any way by large combinational of capital in the 
manufacturing indu8trio8?-~A. We have found in the last 18 months that what is 
ciJled the wire trust has been very much to our disadvantage. It has almost 
stopped fence building. We have gone largely into the wire fences on account of 
timber getting scarce, and the advance in price from 2 cents a pound up to ^ cents 
seemed to almost entirely stop it. 

Q. What kind of wire?— A. Barbed wire was coming to be the popular wire we 
used for fencing. 

Q. Is that controlled by a patent?— A. I suppose there is a patent on that. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How is it in regard to nails?— A. Nails have advanced, 
but not quite as much as wire. 

Q. Have farm implements advanced largely, too, in the last 18 months?— A. No. 
There is some diiference, some advance, but not so largely as the wire. That was 
the greatest advance, the most unrea.sonable. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That was the barbed wire?— A. The barbed wire. 

Q. Do you remember what brand you used in your locality?— A. We used what 
is known lotrally as the “hog wire ’’—regular buckthorn barbs on it. 

Q. You do not remember the brand?— A. No; it is all controlled by the one 
company— the Gates. 

Q. The American Wire Company?— A. Yes; the American Wire Company. 

<}. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does the price keep up?— A. Yes; it keeps up; and for 
the last 12 months I do not suppose there has been 5 tons come in. The people 
are simply letting it alone. It has dropped some now. They did take it up to 4^ 
cents a pound, but the price they are now trying to get is cents; but the people 
are not buying at that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris^) What was the former price?— A, We got it by the 
ton at 2 cents, and 21 cents for less than a ton. 

Q. Was that at retail?— A. At ton rates it was 2 cents a pound. That was the 
lowest it came to. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have there been any corresponding benefits come to the 
farmers from these combinations?— A. Not any that we can see. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) If the farmer did not buy, what would be the effect on 
barbed- wire prices?— A. My impression is the farmers would have that in their 
own hands. If they would do away with our fence laws, that would do away 
with the wire trust as far as the barbed wire is concerned. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhak.) In other words, is it possible for the farmers to freeze 
out the trust?— A. Not all; possibly that one. 

Q. I mean that one?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By ^Ir. Phillips.) Have you any law governing animals running at large 
in your State— domestic animals?— A. No; we have to depend on our fences. 

< 5 . (By Mr. Farquhar.) I would like ask you again, what is your opinion of 
these exi)eriment stations; are they quite beneficial to the farming interests, or do 
they give as many benefits as they cost?— A, I do not think that they come quite 
up to their cost. At present farmers are having a better feeling towara the 
experiment station than they did have a very short time ago. 

Q. Do you know of any other plan that could be adopted by this Government to 
benefit the farming interests than through these experiment stations?— A. No; I 
do not know of any better. 

Q. You could not reach the same benefits through each associations as the 
Granw?— A. No. 

Q. Is it not readly the only way they can reach scientific experiments— through 
these stations?— A. I think that is the only way. 

Q. Are you not ^tting the advantage in West Virginia of the whole experiment 
stations of the United States?— A« Yes. 


S . (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Does yonr station issue bulletins?- A. Yes. 

. Are they pretty ^erally distributed amon^ the farmers?— A. They are now. 
The reason 1 have said that the experiment station was more in sympathy with 
the fanners of late came from this fact: That since we have comment to hold 
fanners* institutes through the State and the farmers have come out and come m 
actnad contact— not the farmers, but the members of these stations’ staffs— l^v^ 
gone out and come in actual contact with the farmers ^ud found oat what kind of 
experiments the farmers wanted conducted, and are getting their experiments up 
to suit the fanners instead of themselves, working on lines snggestea by^hebc^ra 
of a^icultnre, and so on, it is coming to give a great deal better satftfaotion than 
it did> ttom the fact that now, when we have anything tliat goes wrohg. 
brtaks out among plants, or anything of the kind, these men will come ^9 
the farm and conduct their experiments right there where everybody oho me that 
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It is B general benefit* When it is conducted up in the laboratory you can not 
make the average fanner believe but what it is an tomfoolery. But now they are 
going out right among the people. That is why I say there is a far better feeling 
existing toward the experiment stations than there has been at any previous time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In other words, you think there was among the old 
farmers an antipathy toward scientific farming?— A. Yes; no doubt about that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does your experiment station make experiments in 
the growing of grain?— A. Yes; that is, in the way of distributing new varieties 
and sending out certain varieties and quantities of fertilizers to be used, and sug- 
gesting di&rent methods and having careful experiments made as to results. 
That is a practical way. 

Q. That is beneficial?— A. Yes; no doubt about that being beneficial. 

Q. Do they make like experiments in the growing of fruit?— A. Yes, in fruit 
growing. Both the panhandles of West Virginia, eastern and western, are the 
fruit sections, and in both the sections we are being guided a great deal by the 
experiment-station people in our experiments now in reference to the coddling 
moth and different kinds of spraying. 

Q. Have you yourself been engaged in institute work in your State?— A. To a 
considerable extent during 1896 and 1897. 

Q. What portion of your State did you work in?— A. I have been over as far as 
Greenbrier County and up about the mountainous parts of West Virginia, in the 
greatest part, about Upshur County and down about Marshall County and over 
m the eartom part— Jefferson, Berkeley, Hampshire, Morgan, and Mineral coun- 
ties; have been at institutes in all these counties. 

C^. From your ol)8ervation8, are the farmers in your State laboring under any 
disability that can be helped by legislation outside of the matter of taxation you 
spoke of a moment ago, either State or national?— A. Outside of taxes, 1 do not 
think there is any chance to relieve all the ills of the farmer by legislation. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are you affected by discriminating freight rates?— 
A. We think we are. Wo sell our grain largely at Baltimore and find as a gen- 
eral thing that grain at Baltimore and Chicago is very near on a basis, and we 
never could understand how the Chicago fellow got his wheat over there at the 
same price that we got ours down there. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is, the long haul was the same as the short 
haul?— A. Yes. They complain that that is not just, but I am not able to sug- 
gest a remedy. 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) From your observation what have you to say in 
regard to the conditions of those engaged in agriculture, as a rule, compared with 
former years?— A. In our State I think there has been a steady improvement 

Q. You have some hope, then, for the future of the farmer, nave you?— A. Yes; 
I have every hope for the future, and I do not think there is any reason to doubt 
the future existence of the farmer. When he goes out of existence I do not know 
how about the other fellow. 

(By Mr. Phillii»s ) You spoke of a discrimination in freight rates. As com- 
pared with Chicago what is the difference in distance from your section, of which 
you spoke?— A. Chicago, I think, is about 900 miles and we are 100 miles, and 
yet the rates are about the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any competition in transportation?— A. We 
have two roads. The only place we can get any rates is where we do not have 
competition. 

y . A combination between the two roads?— A. Apparently so. 

Q. To maintain freight rates?— A. To maintain rates. For instance, that is 
more wi th the express companies than the railroads. W e have the Adams Express 
and the United States Express. There is no Adams Express Company at one 
station, but only the United States Express Company, and yet there they, will 
give rates 10 cents lower on the crate— speaking in regard to fruit— than they 
will give us a few miles the other Me wnere we have got competition. Some- 
r^? hauled our fruit down there, 12 miles, to get the advantage of these 

9- (By Mr. Phillips.) That is expressage?— A, Yes; and from noncompeting 
wave far better chances for rates than we have from competing points 
f Clarke.) Whyis that?— A. I suppose they make an arbitrary tariff 

mr the two offices, and agree, that they will not fight one another in the matter 
or rates. They will drum for business, but will not nnder any consideration cat 
^ n j ^ town. 

You and the other farmers there generally feel that the express rates are 
excessive and unreasonable?— A. Yes; that is the general opinion of everyone, 
erato frnit is carried by the express oompaniee is it carried in refri^ 
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Q. It is not really as well treated as it is by the railroad companies carrying it 
as freight? — A. No. It goes better as freight. 

Q. Better and (cheaper? - A. Yes. For instaico, express goods will have to be 
handled the next day; refrigerator goods can be handled in a wwk, 

Q. Have you ever made a careful study to learn whether or not it is more 
expensive to the express companies to handle it than it is to the railroad companies 
as fre^ht?— A. No; 1 have never given it a careful study. 

Q. They deliver it in less time, 1 suppose, is all?— A. That is all. Of course 
they will handle one crate for us. or a thousand, whereas if w^ ship in a refrig- 
erator car we have got to have a carload. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any trouble in getting refrigerator 
cars?— A. No; they furnish them wherever you order in time. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there a board of railroad commissioners in your 
State?— A. No. The only board we have nearest to that is the board of public 
works. 

(r^. Is that a State Ifoard?— A. Yes; consisting of the governor and several of the 
other members 

Q. ( Interrupting. ) Have they .iurisdiction over the management of railways and 
express companies? -A. No; their only say is in regard to the valuations which 
shall be put upon the railroads for taxation purposes. That seems to be the only 
thing they have to do. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good plan to have a board of railroad com- 
missioners in your State?— A. For what purpose? 

For the purpose of investigating questions of rates and accommodations to 
determine whether they are just and equal and fair.— A. Yes. If that board could 
be invested with power to remedy, I think it would be just right. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqphar.) Have you not had legislative committees investigating 
there in the last 10 years? Have you not had several reports to your legislature 
as to excessive rates?— A. Yes. Every year in the governor’s message and in 
everything else they complained about it. 

Q. Yet you have no remedy in a State board? — A. No remedy whatever. 

Q. You simply depend on the protests and pleas of the public that go to the leg- 
islature?— A. Yes. VV^e have no remedy whatever. We think we are treated far 
worse on the ex])re8s business than we are on the railroad business. For in.stanco, 
a shipper in Baltimore could put his fruit into the Wheeling market, and he often 
does it, at 25 cents ; and we, KHJ miles closer, would have to pay 50 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are not the farmers in your State numerous enough so 
that you can elect a legislature which will try to remedy this ineciuality of which 
you complain?— A. No. The farmers generally control the legislature, but they 
always divide on political lines. 

Q. That is the color line very often, is it not? — A. No: we have none of that 
in West Virginia. Then^ are very few colored iXHjple in the State — very few. 

Q. When you say political lines you mean on the lines of national politics?— 
A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


Wa.shinoton, D. C., June 7, 1900, 

TESTIMOFY OF MR. WELLS W. MILLER, 

Secretary Ohio State Board of Agrimltiire, 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m.. Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Wells W. Miller, secretary Ohio State Board of Agricnltnro, Col nmbus, Ohio, was 
introdneed as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Yon may state your name, your post-office address, 
ana your occupation.— A. My name is Wells W. Miller; occupation, that of a 
farmer. My home address is Castalia, Erie County, Ohio. My business address at 
present is Columbus, Ohio. 

Q. How long have yon l;een a farmer?— A. I have been a farmer all my HW. 
wilh the exception of 4 years spent in the Army and 3 or 4 years after that m 
mercantile pursuits. . 

Q. You may state what position, if any, you occupy in Ohio at the presenu 
time.— A. Secretary of agriculture. ^ , 

Q. You mav state, if you please, how the secretary of tho State board ox agn- 
culturSfis chosen.— A. Shall I state in detail how we get our authority? . - . 

Q! I want to show how the members are chosen for office.— A. I can state briery 
how the State board of agrictUtore is organized. 
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Q. Ve^ well, yon may do that. You may begin there.— A. The laws of the 
State of Ohio provide for the holding of county and district agricultural societies. 
By complying with the requirements of the law these county and district agri- 
cultural societies are entitled to send delegates, one each, to the annual meetings of 
the State board of agriculture which convenes in Columbus annually in January. 
These delegates from the different societies, together with the 1 0 members, constitute 
the State board of awiculture for the day on which the meeting is held. They 
select 10 members who constitute the board during the interim between the meet- 
ings. These are not necessarily members of county agricultural societies, but are 
generally, almost universally, prominent farmers from the different parts of the 
State. These 10 members who constitute the board elect such officers as in their 
judgment are required for the service of the board, and the rules of the board pro- 
vide for the election of a president, vice-president, and treasurer from the member- 
ship of the board, and the secretary ana assistant secretary, who may or may not 
be members of the board. At the present time they are not members of the board. 

Q. You may state, if you will, what your duties are as secretary of the board.— 
A. The law of the State requires that the State board of agriculture shall hold 
annually a State fair or exposition. The statutes of Ohio also provide that the 
State board of agriculture, or its secretary more particularly, shall collect and 
publish agricultural and stock statistics of the State, both through a corps of vol- 
unteer reporters and through the township assessors and county auditors of the 
State. The law also requires that the State board of agriculture shall conduct 
farmers' institutes throughout the State. The law also requires that the secre- 
tary of the board shall be the inspector of all commercial fertilizers sold and used 
in the State. The secretary’s duties are to see that all of these reriuirements of 
the law are complied with, under the general direction of the board, except so far 
as statistics and fertilizers are concerned, which are made the duty of the secre- 
tary and over which the board has no control. 

Q. You may briefly outline, if you please, the farmers* institute work.— A. The 
farmers’ institute work was begun in Ohio in 1880, the State board of agriculture 
making an allowance of $1,000 to cover tho expenses of lectures and organization. 
That was continued 2 or 3 years, and then graduallv the appropriation was 
increased nnd tho general assembly came to the aid of the hoara in increasing its 
allowance for the encouragement of agriculture, so that the beard was enabled to 
devote from $3,000 to $5,000 to tho institute work of tho State up to 1890, when a 
general law was passed providing for a per capita allowance from the different 
counties in the State of 5 mills, 3 mills to be used forlocal expenses of such farmers* 
institutes as should he held in tho county, and 2 mills to be available by the State 
board of agriculture for the payment of its share of the expenses in furnishing 
speakers and other expenses. This law wa.s amended in 1 n 96, making the per 
capita allowance from the county funds of the several counties 0 mills, with the 
provision that no county should pay more that $2.’;0, so that the State board of 
agriculture is now in receipt of from $60 to $t?50 from eacli county in the State, 
and the local societies in receipt of an equal amount for expenditure at home, lie 
aggregate is now about $8,300 to the board, in round numbers, and an erpial amount 
to the local societies of the State. 

Q. What body composes these local societies?— A. They organize under the laws 
of the State and the rules of the State board of agriculture by petitioning the 
board— not less than 20 petitioners— and are granted authority by the State board 
of agriculture; and if, in the wisOom of the board, institutes shall be held under 
the direct auspices of tho board, the institutes are held by the board or conducted 
by speakers furnished by the board, which makes available for local expenses one- 
half the per capita allowance; the lecturers are furnished by the board. 

Q, Do you hold institutes in every county in the State?— A. Every county of the 
State, yes; from 1 to I, The limit is 4 legally constituted or legally held meetings 
of 2 d^s each. 

Q. What is the character of the work done at tho institutes?— A. Education 
along agricultural lines. Our speakers are selected with a view to their capacity 
tor educating with their lectures and bringing out interesting and valuable dls- 
cuBsions among tho fanners themselves. The liest work we do, we think, is to 
encourage the spirit of investigation in the various localities more than the actual 
information imparted by the speakers. One of the principal requisites of a good 
speaker is to so outline his work as to bring to the front the best experienoe of a 
locality. Wo are surprised many times in finding the very beat information in a 
locality that has felt the great need of farmers’ institutes. Among its member- 
snip we have found some of our very brightest men and onr best though! 
local end f it? conducted alone by gentlemen?— A. You mean the 

Q. Local end of it.— A. As to the local end of it, we are quite different fiibai 
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any other State in that matter. We are very republican in that, ^e give the 
local societies a free hand to conduct their own institutes under certain regula- 
tions adopted by the board. Partisan questions must not be discussed , nor religious 

a uestions, but the work must be confined to the farm and its interest, and in that 
lie local societies secure the assistance of some very estimable women, who pre- 
sent papers and deliver lectures. The State board of apiculture has not yet seen 
its way clear to employ women, although there is a call for them;* but there are 
certain reasons, which perhaps it would not be necessary to discuss here, why we 
do not believe it would be wise to send out women by the State board of agricul- 
ture, as we are organized in Ohio. There are States so organized and who con- 
duct their interest in such a manner that they can very well afford to have women 
on their list of lecturers, although someway a scandal has obtained in one of the 
sister States, which we have studiously avoided, and perhaps are severely criti- 
cised because we have avoided it so rigidly. 

Q. How many State lecturers do you send out? — A. We have on our list an 
average of 38. 

Q. Do they discuss more than one subject? — A. Yes. They are necessarily 
obliged to have from 5 to 15 topics that they can discuss intelligently and inter- 
estingly, because each speaker is usual iy on for 5 lectures, and it would be very 
tr^ng indeed if he would confine himself to one line, although the speakers have 
perhaps 2 or 3 topics that they can discuss more intelligently than more; but they 
divide their lectures so as not to have less than 5, and usually not more than 15. 

Q. How many days of institute work is given to the session in the county?-^A. 
Two days and one evening. Five sessions, a morning, and afternoon and evening 
session, and morning and afternoon session on the second day, giving the speakers 
an opportunity to go on to the next appointment the second evening. 

Q. In addition to the county, have you exercises at the capital on institute 
work?*— A. Yes; we have aMho capital what wo term a State institute, continuing 
two days, just previous to the annual meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, 
which 18 the middle of January annually. There we have the best men available 
in the Union to deliver addresses, as well as our own people from our own corps 
of lecturers. - „ . 

Q. Are the institutes in your State well patronized? — A. Very well patronized 
indeed. The average attendance is about 400. 

Q. Is there a growing interest in the institute work? — A. Yes; it is growing 
remarkably : and we have applications for several times the numlier that we can 
grant, and many independent meetings are held under the pies of the board. 
Such aid is given to the local institutes as we are able to give, in the way of liter- 
ature, documents, reports, etc., from the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. You look upon the institute work as being valuable to the farmers? — A. Most 
valuable; increasingly so. Some of our farmers are being encouraged and thfdr 
work is being made more B3'Stematic, and the wide range of discussion has been of 
untold v£due, 1 think, to the farmers of Ohio. I think, perhaps, I shonld state that 
the State board of agricnlture furnishes 2 speakers to each institute, and they 
travel in pairs. Not more tlian a week, however, do any 2 of them work together. 
That is the only reason why we have not been able to supply female lecturers, 
because they are traveling over the State in pairs, and the I male lecturer and 1 
female lecturer would not round up a good programme: while in other States they 
do the whole work from the institute bureau, sending out from 4 to 7 ackers, 
one who acts as president and another as secretary, conducting the whole meeting 
from beginning to close. They have in some States one or two women who lecture 
on domestic science, etc. o 

Q. Do yon publish i n j'our report any of the lectures delivered at the institutes. — 
Al. Yes; we have a committee who select the best papers that are obtainable from 
the local speakers, as well as some from the employed speakers, and publish 
annually a full institute report, which is largely made up of the lectures dwivered 
at the different institutes held in the State. • a ^ 

Q. Are those papers confined to the proflnction of one sex only?— A, No,inaeeci; 
very many of onr best papers are from women, and we have encouriwed the 
&ployinent of women by tne local societies rather than by the board. They have 
an eqnal amount of money to use, and the board has always urged the 1^1 
ties to encourage the women rather than to send women by the board, so Wiat 
ma^ women are on the programmes in the institutes of the State, but not sent ny 

Hw are those lectures printed and distributed?— A. We publish 
copies for general distribution from the department of agriculture, wnwg to » . 
agriciritural societies in the State, all farmers’ institute societies in the Stew ana 
MT farmers* organizattons in the State of which we have knowledge, anu t 
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balance are held for diatribntion on reqnesi Thonsands of the farmers send in 
requests for them. Then this institute report goes into the general yearbook of 
the Department, of which 24,000 copies are printed, 19,000 of which are distributed 
by the members of the general assembly, 5,000 by the department of agriculture; 
but in practice many of the representatives from the larger cities do not care for 
their quota for distribution to their constituents, and they are made available for 
distribution by the department of agriculture, so that the department really dis- 
tributes on an average 10,000 to 12,000 of -the 24,000 annually. 

Q. Is there an increasing demand for the report of the State board of agricul- 
ture, including these lectures?—A. Yes; there was a bill before the seventy-third 
general assembly, the object of which was to reorganize the publication of all 
such documents. The committee asked me for information, ana 1 asked the com- 
mittee to give the department 25,000 copies, because we had calls enough to dis- 
tribute that number, against the 5,000 which are now by law available, reducing 
the number available by the members of the general assembly. 

Q. What is the cost annually for the printing and binding?— A. I am not able 
to answer that, because it is done by the State on State contracts. 

Q. Have you an idea as to the cost of the volumes?— A. No; I would rather not 
express an opinion about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In these institutes new and improved methods are dis- 
cussed, I suppose, quite prominently?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you knowledge of the adoption of such methods in practice by farmers 
as a result of the agitation in institutes?— A. Oh, yes; that is brought to our 
attention almost daily. We have progressive farmers. Most of our lecturers are 
farmers. In addition to the farmers we have five of the professors in the agricul- 
tural college of the Ohio State University, and five of the station staff of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Those men are purely scientific. 

Q. Is there cordial cooperation between your State department of agriculture 
and the National Department of Agriculture?— A. Entirely so; yes. However, 
there is not much cooperation. The laws have not been so framed as to make 
any considerable cooperation. 

6. Each department, then, works on independent lines?— A. Yes. 

Q. But somewhat necessarily on substantially the same lines?— A. Somewhat; 
lint it is true that there are no two State departments of agriculture similarly 
organized. We have, perhaps, the most complete department of agriculture, except 
one, in the United States, and that is Pennsylvania. 

O. Does your board of agriculture encourage the holding of local fairs or exhi- 
bitions?— A. Yes. 

Q. And takes charge of them?— A. No; only in the matter of providing rules, 
which the board is authorized to do by the general assembly of the State. Those 
rules are in relation to the abuses and the general manner of conducting the exhi- 
bitions. For instance, the State board of agriculture does not allow any local 
society to have anv objectionable features on the ground during the continoanca 
of the fairs— no sale of intoxicants, no immoral exhibitions of any kind. In that 
connection, if it is proper here to state it, I will say each local society which is 
organized under the laws of the State and is operating under the rules of the 
board draws a ikt capita allowance from the county funds of their several coun- 
ties, on the order of we president and secretary of the State board of apiculture. 
They are obliged to file with the board a statement under oath that all the rules 
have been complied with, and to mfdce a full exhibit of all their transactions. 

Q. The State itself does not make an appropriation for the aid of these local 
exhibitions, then, except by providing that they shall have a portion of the county 
funds?— A. No. The State has made very generous provision for the State board 
of agriculture, but not for the county societies. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) Ishorseracingin vogue at these county fairs?— A. Not 
horse racing that is understood to be horse racing at the county fair. The horse 
department is supposed to encourage the breeding of improved stock along all 
lines, and speed is one of the reemisites of a driving animal, and they show the 
speed as well as the style and acwon of the animals; but no pool selling Is allowed, 
gaiubling, or other violations of the laws of the board. We have what ar^ 
called county agricultural societies in our State which are separate and distinct 
from those organized under law, and which do not conform in any respect to the 
laws of the State. 

Q. (ByMr, Phillips.) In those are pool selling allowed?— A. Oh, yes. They 
pe individual and separate organizations, over which the State board of agricnl- 
^0 control— seeks no control. x 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The county allowance does not contribute to the^ 
benefit of these fair8?-*A. No. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How many years has yoar board been in existence?-* 
A. Fifty-four. 

Q. And from that time dates the beginning of scientific tyid progressive agri- 
culture in your State, I suppose, largely?— A. Scarcely from that. Our records 
show that there were movements made in scientific a^culture as earW as 1882 
by a few prominent agiiculturists of the State, but tney had not unified their 
work so as to form a State organization until 1846, although they had made an 
effort for 2 or 8 years before that: but the State board of agriculture was organized 
in 1846. 

Q. Has your board given a great deal of attention to drainage of land?— -A. No, 
not a great deal. 


Q. There is some need of that, I suppose, in different parts of your State?— 
A. Yes, but that has not grown out of the action of the State board of agriculture. 

(J. Is it not necessary for farmers in considerable numbers, and sometimes even 
for townships, to cooperate to secure a suitable system of drainage?— A, Yes. We 
have very ample drainage laws in our State, which are executed by township 
trustees and county commissioners. 

Q. Thus making it somewhat unnecessary for the board to engage in that 
work?— A. Only in an educational way. The board has from its organization 
published important and valuable papers and lectures on the subject of drainage, 
and still continues to do that, but it has taken no advanced position in that more 
than other societies, perhaps, and individuals not connected with the board. 

(By Mr, Farquhar.) Do you know what proportion of acre^e there is of 
the swamp lands of Ohio? What is your general idea about it? Has not your 
State a g(X)d many, tens and hundreds of thousands of acres there, which by 
drainage could be reclaimed—fine land?— A. I do not think 1 would express an 
opinion on that. I do not think Ohio has so much of the unreclaimed land as 
other States. I do not know of a very large amount of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about the ditch laws. How general 
have those laws been availed of in i)ortions of the State re^iuiring drainage?— A. 
Very general; almost universal. 

Q. You may state whether or not the State or the county in Ohio incurs any of 
the expen.sea of that improvement.— A. Yes; they incur a considerable part of the 
expense in paying the engineers, and of those employed, who are the commissioners, 
trustees, and engineers. 

Q. How is the remainder of the expense paid?— A. By assessment, according to 
the benefits supposed to accrue. 

Q. And the deferred payments— how is that arranged for?— A. By being placed 
on the tax duplicate, as other taxes. 

Q. Money, for the time being, being raised by selling bonds?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the property benefited taxed to pay those bonds?— A. Yes. In many 
cases the counties themselves, where the treasuries are in proper condition, pay 
the expenses of the improvement and collect on the tax duplicate as other taxes 
are paid, without the selling of bonds. 

Q, You may state whether you have a similar law in Ohio in regard to road 
improvement.— A. Yes; general turnpike laws, and we have what is known as 
the 1 and 2 mile assessment. 

Q. You may state, if you please, to what extent that law is availed of?— A. Very 
generally, we have a very considerable part of the State of Ohio improved under 
those laws— the roads improved under those laws; that is, in localities by counties, 
some counties of the State availing themselves while others do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Cr.ARKE.) If you recall the features of the law, will you kindly 
explain what this 1 mile and 2 mile system is?— A. By petition the matter is taken 
before the board of commissioners of the county or counties through which the 
improvement extends, and if the prayer of the petitioners is granted by the com- 
missioners the improvement is made, similar in its details to the improvement of 
watercourses, ami the assessment is made according to the benefits within the 1 or 
2 mUes. We have two separate laws. 

(D. Within the lor 2 miles on each side of the road?— A. Yes. In many cases the 
cities at the termini of the improvement are assessed a very considerable share or 
the expenses of I-nprovement. 

Q, Does the boaA*d of county commissioners make these assessments?— A. Yes, 
finmly. I think very generally the assessments are made by the englnews ana 
sometimes assessed by committees, but the final work is passed upon by the com- 


Q. To what extent have Telford or macadam roads been bull tin rural districw 
in Ohio?— A. It is difficult for me to give a venr intelligent answer to that wanse 
^we have in some counties almost all the roads improved under the provieioi» ^ 
these laws, while in other counties where roads in tne state of nature are paBsaDiv^ 
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are fairiy good, the improvements have not been made. The result is that the 
counties which originally had the most impassable roads now have the best roads 
in the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) You have no general system of macadamizing through- 
out the State; that Is left to the local?— A. That is left to the local option. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Well, those roads you speak of as being very good are 
usually stone roads, are they not?—A. Yes; broken stone or gravel. 

Q. Are there goc^ de^)Bits of gravel generally throughout the State available 
for road building?— A. Those deposits are not uniform over the State. Some 
counties have ample supplies, while others have none. 

Q. Do the railroad companies of your State make any special rate on the trans- 
portation of road material?— A. I do not think they do. They transport a good 
deal of road material. 1 do not know that they make a special rate because of 
that. They make a very reasonable rate on road material, but I do not know that 
I could answer your question affirmatively. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who bears the expense of the bridges and the cul- 
verting?— A. Anything more than $50 is borne by the counties; less than $50, by 
the townships, unless in case of an improvment. The bridges are added to the 
assessment sometimes, but not as a rule. 

Q. Ordinarily, then, the land benefited pays for the grading and macadam or 
graveling of the road, and the county or township pays for the bridges and 
culverts."— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any broad-tire law in the Stab*?— A. On the 
improved roads; not on unimproved roads. 

g. Well, how do you make the distinction, because naturally if a fanner has a 
wagon he uses it on all roads, whether improved or not?— A. He is not allowed 
under the law to haul more than 2,500 pounds on a wagon of a given tread over 
an improved road; that is, on the road that is improved under the law just 
referred to. 

Q. What has been the effect of that law in changing carriages?— A. It has had 
the effect of multiplying the b-road-tread wagons very greatly. 

Q. Is it found by e.vporience that broad tires promote good roads and protect 
thorn— save them?— A. Unquestionably. There has been a growing friendship 
for broad* tread vehicles for 25 years. 

g. Are they better also for the farm roads?— A. Very much better. Very many 
farmers now have no narrow-tread wagons. I abandoned my last one a few weeks 
ago. 

g. You spoke a moment ago of the Ohio State University assisting your insti- 
tute work in sending out lecturers. I wish you would state, if you please, briefly, 
whether you have in the Ohio State University an a^cultural course.— A. Yes; 
we have an agricultural course in the college of agriculture. There are two or 
three courses, short and intermediate and long courses— I think three courses — as 
well as special, veterinary, and dairy and other siiecial courses. 

Q. Is there a degree conferred in taking either one of those courses?- A. Yes; 
in the fall agricultural course, and in the veterinary, and I think in the dairy as 
well. 


g. Are tho.se courses satisfactory to the agriculturists of the State?— A, I think 
80 , very much more than they were a few years ago. A pretty general complaint 
went up against the State University, which is the successor of the old Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of the State, but recently the trustees and faculty 
have improved and enlarged the agricultural college so that 1 think it is now 
generally satisfactory to the people. 

g. It Is well patronized— tne agricultural department?— A. 1 would not think 
it well patronized for a State with the agricultural population that Ohio has, 
although it is growing in patronage and growing in the estimation of the 
agricultural public. 

Q. Does the college give encouragement to that course of study?— A. Y'es. 
g. The fault, then, is not on account of the college?— A. Not on account of the 
college, but more largely, I think, on acconnt of the expenses. They have not yet 
reduced the expenses at the university to so low a point as they have at many of 
tue other educational institutions in the State, therefore prohibiting or discour- 
least, the attendance of the poorer class of farmers, 
g. What are those expenses; is it tuition?— A. Not so much tuition, but mostly 


Q Well, they give facilities for what we call “ batching,*' do they not?— A. Yes; 
A «la^rate facilities. 

ATf I y dormitorv facilities?— A. They have dormitory facilities, but not 

extensive at all; really it has not been encouraged very much— not much attentiou 
given to that, not as much as to the educational features of the college. 

668a 89 
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Q. Those graduating at the college, do they go back to the farm as a rule?— a 
Y es, as a rule, 

Q. Is the State receiving valuable aid from that education?— A. Yes; some of 
very best lecturers and workers in apn^icultural lines, while they have returned to 
the farm, are from those graduates from the agricultural college. 

Q. Is there any o|\portunity for employment on the university farm?— A, Yes- 
they pay a certain amount— 15 cents an hour, I think— for such employment as 
they nave for those students who seek it. 

Q. Then the course could be made comparatively cheap?— A, Can be made com- 
paratively cheap, and, in fact, some students have been self-supporting; but there 
is not that atmosphere there that there is in some of the other institutions. 

Q. The classics overshadow t he agricultural department?— A. Yes ; imdoubtedlv 

Q. (By Mr. Farquar.) Well, is there not enough ot the general educational 
ciiiriculiim there in the university itself to carry the farmer all through and vef 
at the same time attend these agricultural classes?-A. Many of them enter 
agricultural classes for a year or two and then bike up the scientific or claiwW] 
courses-tbat is the tendency-and drift into professions or preparation fornri 
feMions; but the gentleman asked me of those graduating in the agricnlti^r^ 
college, about their returning to the farms. The greater n umber, perhaps cbamrA 
their courses and finally graduate in one of the other departments: ^ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) You spoke also of the assistance given you bv the 
experiment station. I wish you would state, in a brief way, to what extent the 
farmers have been benefited by the experiment station in Ohio.— A. The experi- 
ment station conducts experiments along the lines of crop production, fertilikrs 
and the study of the enemies to agriculture, and has given verv much needed 
information along those lines. Like all other scientific people, they are criticised 
by those who are not given to scientific investigation: but the feeling and the 
cooperation and the mutuaf good work done by the experiment station to the 
farmers is very greatly increasing. 

Q. Do they experiment in one part of the State only, or liave they branch sta- 
tions?— A. They have two bran(‘h stations— one in the northwest and one in the 
northeast— and the principal station is in the central part of the State, in Wayne 
County. 

< 3 . Is it anyway connected with the agricultural college?— A. No. 

Q, You are talking about experimenting in fertilizers. In what way is that 
experiment made?— A. By the application of fertilizers known as commercial 
fertilizers, and all fertilizers, in fact, on plats of ground on which are growing 
the different grains and products of the soil, and making very careful determina- 
tions and deductions, and publishing the same. 

Q. How is that publication made and distributed?- A. By bulletins, and dis- 
tributed to those who send in their names to t)e placed on the mailing list: or 
public men, prominent men, or men with whom the station staff is acquainted, 
furnish lists from different localities. All others can be placed on their list by 
personal application. 

Q. Is that information pretty generally distributed?— A. Yes; pretty generally 
distributed. 

Q. Has the station the franking privilege? — A. Yes; being under the auspices 
of the General Government, aided by the .State govomraent. 

Q. Who makes your analyses of commercial fertilizers?— A. You mean the indi- 
vidual? I am charged witli that duty. Not being a chemist, I emplo/a chemist 
in the OMo State University, who is Prof. N, W. Lord, a man of national reputa- 
tion, which is a very important factor with me in dealing with the manufac- 
turers and consumers, standing between them. 

Q. How is that report distributed?— A. Ten thousand of them are published 
annually and distributed, mostly by mail. It also is embodied in the annual 
report, of which there are 24,(M)0 copies. 

Q. Does that give the actual amount of different ingredients in different ferti- 
lizers in separate columns?— A. Yes. 

J Of every fertiliw.‘r?— A. Every fertilizer in the State. 

How do yon get your samples?— A. I have deputy inspectors of commercial 
lizers traveling the State all the time and seenring samples from the open 
niarkets, not from the manufacturers. The law roiiuires that man nfacturers send 
in samples to the secretary when making application for license. Those are only 
nsed for comparison. The actual analyses are made from samples very carefully 
drawn from stocks of goods, supplies found on the markets of tne State and in the 
hands of the consumers. My men visit every part of the State lanff gather samples 
Jroin every possible source, so that the report shows the result of analyst of act^ 
goods, which is very satisfactory to the consumer and entirely satisfactory to tne 
honest manufacturer and dealer and not satisfactory to the otW man. 
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Q. Yon speak of the fertilizing law. Will you state briefly the provision of 
that law and the penalties attached?— A. The law provides that the manufac- 
turers and dealers in commercial fertilizers shall, between the 1st of January 
and the 1st of May, annually, make application for license and my fees for the 
privilege of selling and offering for sale in the State of Ohio, Twenty dollars 
per brand is the fee. If the application is correct in form, the license is issued 
by the secretary of the State board of ^riculture for a year ending with the calen- 
dar year. December 81. They are obliged to affix to each and every package sold 
or offered for sale the fertilizing ingredients, the amount of nitrogen, or its equiva- 
lent in ammonia, i)hosphoric acid, and potash; and a violation of the law in not 
properly stamping or stenciling or marking their goods, or having less fertilizing 
ingredients than they claim greater than 1 per cent, subjects them to a fine of 
from $200 to $.}00 and to imprisonment not more than 30 days, 

Q. Have you had any prosecutions or convictions under that law?— A. No con- 
victions, but several prosecutions; but before the matter got far enough to have 
a conviction, they have in every case paid the penalty and promised to be good, 
and there have been no convictions. 

Q. Is the law satisfactory to both the manufacturer and the consumer?— A. I 
think fairly satisfactory to the consumer. The law is not perhaps absolutely 
unsatisfactory to the manufacturer, but its enforcement has been unsatisfactory. 
But I tliink now it is very satisfactory, 

(^. Do you collect data in your office as to the amount and value of the fertilizer 
used in the State?— A. Yes; through the township assessors and county auditors. 

Q. Have you in mind the amount that was used, say. last year in Ohio? — A, Our 
records are evidently greatly at fault in that.^ They show about 75,000 tons, while 
private investigations on my own account with dealers and manufacturers estab- 
lished to my satisfaction the fact that in 1899 there were sold and consumed in Ohio 
fully 200,000 tons. 

Q. Have you in mind the average cost to the fanner per ton?— A. About $17. 

0. It would seem then to be pretty generally used in Ohio?— A. Very largely 
used in some sections, and in some other sections but very little. 

Is the demand growing from year to year?— A. Yes. Three years ago, in 
1890, my estimate was loO.Ooo tons, so that if I am correct the increase has been 
or was 38.^ per cent in 3 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) In what section of the United States are these fertili- 
zers mainly manufactured?— A. The sources of supply are mainly in the West — 
for the animal supply— Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City; and of the mineral 
supply, from Florida, South (Jaroliiia, and Tennessee, while the potash comes 
wholly from Germany. Jt is manufactured all over the United States, but on the 
seacoast more largely than any other particular part of the Unit^ States. The 
next perhaps would l)e the cattle centers, or the cattle center, we would say, 
Chicago. 

Q. (k)nics from the slaughterhouses and the condemned cattle?— A. Yes. 

Has there been much ditlerence in the price of fertilizer in the past 5 years 
in Ohio?— A. No; not a very marked difference; a little increase last year on cer- 
tain ingredients. The phosphates have been growing a little lower because of the 
enlarged territory from which phosphates are derived— that is, mineral phosphates. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) 1 suppose you are acquainted with the subject of 
taxation of farm property in Ohio, of course?— A. Somewhat. 

^ wish you would outline tlie me^od of taxation in Ohio and say whether or 
" 8,gri u.turist has to bear more than his share of the burden of taxation.— 
A. The laws of the State reciuire that all property shall be taxed at its ac.tual 
value. The values for taxation are fixed by township and district assessors. The 
property owned by agriculturists is assessed the same as other visible property— at 
Us true value— as provided by law. Still 1 believe it is generally understood that 
It IS not placed on the duplicate for all that it would bring under the most favor- 
able conditions of sale. I have no doubt that the farmers of the State of Ohio are 
paying an undue proportion of taxes, because of the fact that securities are not 
mxea at their full value, or, in other words, they are not placed upon the tax list, 
wnat the farmer has is visible. It is not, I think, due to any superior integrity 
r Honesty on the part of the farmer, but to the fact that his property is exposM 
m view and can not possibly escape the assessor’s eye. while stocks and bonds, 
moneys and credits can and do. In the law itself, if it could be enforced, I see no 
the farmers should complain. 

A ^ tI advantage in appointing instead of electing the assess- 

h^A *“®^ would appoint excellent men, it would be a great advantage to 
^Ppoiiited, because men who are elected as assessors are like all other 
elected— small officers— paid very small incomes and greatly 
nciinod to favor the voters of their respective districts. 
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Q, (By Mr. Fari^uhar.) Does politics enter into the work of the assessor- 
favoritism?— A. Favoritism; yes. 

Q. Do you desire to make the claim of venality among tho assessors?— ^ A. No; 
only that there are some very incompetent men elected assessors in Ohio, and I 
think there is no doubt that they favor their friends sometimes. 

Q. Is it an office that there is innch renomination in— reelection?— A. Yes. 

Q. So that you al'e apt to have a continuance of the same one that is in the 
office? — A. Yes. 


Q. What is your means of appeals against the assessors?— A» Appeal to the board 
of equalization of the county. 

Q. In many cases is it successful?— A. Not many compared to the whole. 

Q. Conse(inently they feel discouraged and make no appeal?— A. Make no appeal 
as a general rule. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How often is your real estate assessed?— A. Once in 


10 years. 

6. How often is your personal proiierty assessed?— A. Annually. 

(J. Is theie rrequenily a disposition on the part of the owner of intangible prop- 
erty to avoid the questions of the assessor?— A. Unquestionably; and many refuse 
to answer at all. 


(D. (By Mr. Phiij.ii’S.) What do they do if they do not answer?— A. The assessor 
mi^es such return as he can from the information he can secure and adds 50 per 
cent to it as a penalty; and many people, owners of intangible projierty, let this 
stand. 


(^. The most of them do, do they not?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you any idea of the value of intangible prop- 
erty that never finds its way to the duplicate in Ohio? Was there a tax commis- 
sion appointed a few years ago to investigate that subject in Ohio?— A. Yes. 

Q. 1)0 you remember what their general finding was in that respect?— A. Why, 
that there was a very considerable part of the intangible proiierty that was not 
placed on the tax rolls. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) Was it considered that the 50 per cent would account 
for that, added to their own estimate— the estimate of the assessor?— A. Well, 1 
could only answer that by supiiosing that it was when it was enacted. That is an 
old law. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Under the taxing law of your State has the taxpayer 
an opportunity to swear off his tax?— A. Yes: Many times where the tax Is placet!, 
where the returns are made by the assessor and the 50 per cent added, or even 
where the 50 jier cent i.s not added, the owner of the property comes in and maltes 
an affidavit that it is too high, and makes his own returns, which is in many cases 
accepted. 

y. That is, really the whole end of the matter of taxation depends on the swear- 
ing off by the taxpayer?— A. That is the end at that time, but for a few years past 
we have had what is known as the Tax Imiuisitpr Law. The counties are author- 
ized to employ a man whose duty it is, or whose privilege it is, at lea^, to investi- 
gate on his own account the holding of the citizens of the county, and if he finds 
that they have been ascaping taxation he reports to the auditor the amount, and 
the mat ter is investigated, even though settled previously, and largo amounts of 
property have been discovered through these imiuisitors. 

Q. Well, the; e inquisitors then are officers under your auditor of State?— A. 
Auditor of the conn ty . 

Q. Auditors of the counties?— A. Yes; county auditors, 

Q. Yon have no State inspection, have yon, of your taxes?— A. No; we have a 
State board of e ^nalization. 1 think no State in.spection. 

Q. Do you not think that where there are claims of tax shirking in any locality 
in Ohio or elsewhere, that the public prosecutor, if he is attentive to his business, 
under the proper law could make all tax shirkers pay in time? Is it not the laxity 
in the execution of the law that is the trouble?— A, That is the trouble. 

Q. The innocent party must pay for those who shirk?— A. For those who shirk; 
that is correct. , 

Q. And that it is proper and just that the State government or county should 
protect the innocent taxi>ayer from the shirker?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that the remedy really that should apply in every county and every 
State?— A. I think that will cover the trouble if it cquld be properly done. 

Q. And yon believe that in the tangible property of the farmer there he stands 
a harder task with the assessor than those that have intangible property that 
shirk? - A. I have no doubt of it . , 

Q« And, on the other hand, those that have intangible property can xaore reaaiiy 
pay taxes than those that have tangible?— A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently it is a positive injury to the taxpayers of the county?— A. tnc 
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owners of the intan^ble property Actually own their property, while the man who 
pays the taxes on his real estate is paying for the privilege of calling it his own at 
some future time. 

O, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you assess the value of corporations, espe- 
cially railroad corporations, in your State?— A. By a board composed of the county 
auditors through which a given railroad extends. Their practice is to assess the 
company so much per mile for the main track, so much a mile for side tracks, so 
much for termini and improvements, and so much per mile for rolling stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you consider that a satisfactory way of taxing rail- 
roads? — A. I don’t think it is an equitable way as it is conducted. 

Q. You then favor a general law in the State in regard to taxing the railroads?— 
A. Yes. 

O. Rather than a local?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any amendment to the present law that 
you would care to suggest?— A. Oh, I do not know that I have. It is a matter to 
which I have given no attention for the last several years. 

Q. You are conversant with the law known as the Nichols law?— A. Yes. 

q. If applied to railroads, what effect would that have in assessing at the true 
value in money the railroads?— A. 1 think it will be very much more successful 
than the law that we are now operating under. 

Q. You feel like recommending the Nichols law as an improvement?— A. Yes. 

Q, Have you any other suggestions to make as to the amendment of the tax laws 
of Ohio either for individuals or for corporations?— A. I think that all property 
should be assessed according to its earning capacity— intangible property, stocks, 
and bonds. I think that the constitution of the State of Ohio should be so 
amended as to make it legal to impose a license or collect a license or control the 
sale of intoxicants. 


(^. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Somewhat after the character of the Raines law in 
New York?— A. Yes; something of that kind. 

q. Do you mean so that by such a thing as the Raines law you could get a great 
deal larger revenue than you can now, or would it have some public virtue fea- 
tures?— A. I think we would have a more responsible class of people in the busi- 
ness of selling intoxicants and that it could lie better controlled; and yes, if you 
please, a larger revenue would bo received because the business adds greatly to 
the burdens of the i)eople of the State. I think the Raines law in New York, 
however, is more abused. Perhaps a better license law need not be. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any knowledge as to the (IrinMng habits of 
farmers in Ohio compared now with former years and compared also with men 
in other occupations?— A. Oh, I could only express an opinion. 

q. Are you willing to give an opinion?— A. Yes. I think the drink habit is not 
as great now among the farmers— in fact, among any class of citizens of Ohio— aa 
It was some years ago. There are farmers and farmers, but I think what should 
considered farmers are not as a rule intemperate, and I think intemperance is 
not as general as it was some years ago. 

Q. Is it customary with Ohio farmers generally to furnish any kind of spirit- 
uous or fermented liquors in the field? — A. Not among the American farmers — 
tuat 18, American by birth. The Germans in some localities have beer; but that 
IS not as general as it was 10 years ago. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon any organization of farmers in Ohio that 
(iiscusses those tax questions as well as other questions pertaining to agriculture? — 
A. Yes; we have various farmers’ organizations. The leading one, perhaps, in 
numbers and influence is the grange, the Patrons of Husbandry. Wehave in the 
owte a good many farmers’ clubs who (liscnss— these organizations discuss all 
these miestions. 

Q. Has any remedy ever been agi*eed upon by any of the farmers* organizations 
a^ presented to the legislature for relief on the subject of taxation?— A. Not 
fw ♦ no; except that the farmers’ organizations very generally believe 

fLoiV 1 be placed on the tax duplicate at 

r actual value; but they have not agreed upon any formal legislation. 

constitution in Ohio interfere in any way with the taxation of fran- 
cmses nroper?-A. It is supposed to. 

State?-^^^e8^*^*^^ “lide to amend the constitution in that iiarticular in the 

Q. What has been the result?— A. It has not been successful, 
rather no/nndertSie^tha^ provision of the amendment?— A. I tliink I would 

corporations, please state whether or not there is any oom- 
regard to discriminations or high rates of fare or 
transportation of farm produots?-A. Yes; that complaint is pretty general 
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Q. Has the matter ever been brought to your attention sufficiently that you 
oomd give the commission a remedy?— A. No; I think 1 have not any remedy to 
suggest. 

Q. You have a railroad commissioner in Ohio, have you?— A. Yes. 

Q. For railroads and telegraphs?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does he from Jiime to time lay before the governor of the State his reports 
upon the subject of railroads and telegraphs?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not he has recommended any legislation along 
these lines?— A. No: I have not had any definite information. 

Q. The matter has been agitated, has it?— A. Very greatly. 

Q. For legi8lation?^A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any decline in the money value of farm lands in Ohio in the 
last 20 or 30 years?— A. Yes; in the last 35 years there has been a marked decline 
in the value of farm land. 

(J. Is there an up grade at the present time?— A. I think there is. Not so much 
so in actual sales as in the confidence of the people generally— the owners— and 
there are fewer forced sales than there were several years ago. 

Q. Was that decline in the value owing to a decline in the actual productive 
quuity of the soil or from outside causes?— A. The actual productive (piality of 
the soil is greater than it was. 

Q, How has that decline in values been brought about?— A. I think two prin- 
cipal causes: One is the appreciation <>f value of money; and the other the com- 
petition of the great West, which has been so greatly opened up in the last quaiter 
of a century. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You think that is the cause largely of the decline in the 
value of farming lands?— A. Yes: farm values in the Eastern States (New England 
and New York State) have depreciated much more than Ohio values have. I think 
that is largely because of the comi)etition. They have suffered more from compe- 
tition even than we have in Ohio. 

Q. Well, are farm lands now higher than they were before the war of the rebel- 
lion— the civil war— or was the war a factor in the enhancing of the value of land 
for a time?— A. The war was a factor, but land to-day is principally worth more 
than it was before the war, becau.se of the greatly increased betterments. 

Q. Will it sell for more per acre now than it <lid immediately before the war?— 
A. I was trying to give an answer to that. You mean in the same condition? 

Q. Yes.— A. In the same state of improvement? 

Q. Yes, certainly; that would hjive to be ascertained, to ascertain the value at 
different times— both.— A. So far as my knowledge goes. I should say yes. 

Q. That it is worth more now than it was at that time?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, immediately after the close of the war was there a very considerable 
advance in the price of land?— A. A very considerable advance during and imme- 
diately after the war. 

Q. Had the money values anything to do with that?— A. I think very greatly. 

Q. It began, then, to be settled more after we returned to specie payment? - 
A. Yes. 


Q. Then the war was the cause, in a sense, for the advance in the price; the 
money conditions, in a sense, growing out of the war?— A. Yes; the money con- 
ditions growing out of the war had much, I think, to do with the increase of the 
value of the agricultural property of the State. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Did the increased demand for agricultural products 
immediately after the war have any effect on the price of farm products?— A, Un- 
doubtedly it did, very greatly. 

Q. Did it have any effect on the price of farming land?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Taken all in all, do yon think the condition of the 
farmer before the war and his present condition are much the same?— A. No; I 
think he is now in a mnch better condition than he was before. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Are there any abandoned farms in Ohio?— A. No; I have 
yet to hear of one. I think the farmer complains now because be feels that be is 
not as prosperous as he was at a given period after the war. I am explaining my 
answer to the question just asked about the relative condition of the farmer 
before the war and at the present time. I think that the condition of the farmer 
at the present time is greatly better than it was before the war. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Do you think at the present time the farmer 
as good condition as the merchants and manufacturers in your villages and cities, 
all things considered?— A. I think for a period of years his condit4|^n was as 
At this particular moment I think it is perhaps not as good. The conditions ar® 
very favorable to the manufacturer and dealer in villages and cities 
time, and the conditions in Ohio are very unfavorable to the farmer 


attbiepre®^^^^ 
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Q, To what do you attribute this unfavorable condition of the farmer?— A. Oh, 
the loss of crops in the present year, and to the low prices prevailing for some of 
the products of the soil at the present time, and the exceedmgly favorable condi- 
tion under which the city business man is now conducting business. All of the 
merchandise has appreciated very greatly in value, which causes the farmer to 
pay a larger price for his necessities and the merchant is getting a better profit. 

6. Well, has not wool appreciated, too, in the meantime?— A. Yes. 

Q. And have not meats appreciated in the meantime?— A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) W hat has caused this great advance in the prices of mer- 
chandise and manufactured articles recently?— A. Well, I think there are some 
natural causes, and I think there are some artificial causes. The trusts have much 
to do with the increase in values of some of the merchandise, and the conditions 
prevailing throughout the country have had much to do with it. 

Q. The reaction from the panic you think had something to do with it, and the 
demand for more manufacturing on account of less production?— A. The stocks 
had been exhausted; and there seems to be a demand for more than the mills could 
furnish, and the price aimreciated. 

Q. By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any knowledge as to whether or not prices were 
too low during the period of depression?— A. From general knowledge I believe 
they were too low. 

Q. Some appreciation, therefore, has been just and desirable?— A. Yes: but it 
has gone to the extreme {ind gone too high, as is usually the case; and is now, I 
think, settling back somewhat to normal conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state whether or not any of the articles 
that are manufactured by large industrial combinations are used by the farmers; 
and, if so, what are they, and to what extent— fencing, roofing, or anything of 
that kind?— A. Well, anything of an iron or steel nature— that is, manufactured 
from iron and steel— has been greatly appreciated, in some cases more than 1(>0 per 
cent, and merchandise generally which the farmers are under the necessity of 
buying has greatly appreciated and all building material. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillh^s.) Including lumber?— A. Including lumber. Lumber is 
about ^5 per cent higher than it was. 

Q. What is the per cent of increase on nails and wire fencing? — A. It was 100 
per cent; it is now perhaps 75. 

Q. The farmers’ products have not advanced in proportion to this? — A. Not 
advanced in proportion. There are some lines of farm products that have 
advanced, notably wool and meat jiroducts, but they do not affect all farmers. 
Comparatively few farmers in Ohio liave wool and beef to sell. 

.Q* (By Mr. Clarke.) Are not the present prices of wire fencing of various 
kinds and also of nails and tin plate lower than they were 10 years ago?— A. I 
think I can not answer that question; I am not certain. 

Q. Your comparisons, therefore, are with the period of depression?— A. Yes; 
with the low prices. I know that the low prices are very much lower than they 
were 10 years ago; but I am not able to answer your (juestion. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Are the farmers of Ohio protected by any stock law 
or fence law, so that they can do without the use of wire for fencing?— A. They 
are not obliged to fence at all. It is a matter of choice with them whether they 
do or do not use fences. 

Q. Is there a possibility, then, so far as wire for fencing is concerned, that the 
farmer may ho able to do without until the price comes down to the proper fig- 
R f ^ think they will use as mucn as they would if prices were lower, 
out I do not think the farmers in Ohio will ever dispense with fences. They have 
1 from generation to generation to the habit of fencing their farms 
and fields, and I think they will so continue, although in some localities it is a 
S***®^!^ practice to discontinue the building of fences. 

qf A Are domestic animals permitted to roam at large in your 

omtey— A. No; only as many other things are permitted in violation of law. I 
suppose you refer to the Jaw? 

n there is a law prohibiting that?— A. Yes. 

Harris.) Do you know of any combinations to control the 
nf Sk® products, such as deeding in options and futures?— A. Yes; 1 know 

m a general way. 

If ® ^ regard to their effect upon prices of farm products, 


^or the average time, if you please, I am not pre- 
nr* - affect injuriously the interests of the larmer. 

U IS only temporary, you think?— A. Yes. 

oondiniJirfo gathering statistics in Ohio as to grain and stock 

nciuaons?— A. Yes; we have a very complete system of gathei^ statistics. 
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Q. Are those sent out to the public?— -A. Yes. 

. Q. Does that have any effect so far as prices settling back to their normal con* 
dition?— A. Yes; there is a very great demand for onr monthly reports. They are 
considered by all the dealers as being very valuable and worthy of consideration. 
They take every opportunity to try to get them at the earliest practical moment, 
and prices are at times affected by these reports. 

Q. But in the main supply and demand regulate the price?— A. That is my 
opinion. I think that is not the opinion, however, generally of the farmers of the 
State. 

Q. Admitting that that condition exists— that the farmer is laboring under a dis- 
ability, have you any remedies to suggest or have they discussed a remedy that 
you think is available?— A. No. 

Q. Have you ever given any consideration to what is known as the Hatch law, 
to tax? Would you care to express an opinion upon that principle of controlling 
dealing in options and futures?— A. 1 have never had any particular confidence 
in it. As I say, I am perhaps not representing the average agriculturalist of the 
State in saying this, but this is my personal belief, that it is not a crying evil that 
we need to pay any very serious attention to. 

Q. Do you know whether freight rates have increased any in the last year?— A 
Yes; they have. 

Q. Do you know what per cent?— A. No. 

Q. What effect does that have utK)n the farmer?— A. It has the effect of reduc- 
ing the value of his products at their markets. I think much more can l)e ac(‘om- 
plished in the management of transportation than in the matter of dealing in 
options for tho benefit of the farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you ship farm products from Ohio east as cheaply 
as from Chicago, or more che^iply than they do from Chicago?— A. No. 1 will 
say this, that the people vho live oO and 1(X) miles east of Toledo are under tho 
necessity of pajing the freight to Toledo and from Toledo to New York. They 
are obliged to pay the freight from their homes to Toledo, in addition to the Toledo 
rate to New York, to ship their products to the seaboard. 

Q. Is the Toledo rate cheaper than the Chicago rate? — A. 1 think it is, slightly. 
I am not prepared to say that the rate in Chio is greater than tho Chicago rate, 
bnt it is greater in the eastern part of Ohio than it is in Toledo. 

Q. That would be one reason why your farm products are not so valuable in 
Ohio as they would be if you had equal rates?— A. Yes. The same in the West, 
And another rea.son is the great increase in production in the West that I referred 
to a little while ago in reference to the depreciation of farm values. 

Q. About what would be the difference, say, from the central part of Ohio to 
New York, and from Chicago to Now York, in distance —A. About liOO miles. 

Q. And yet, in } our opinion, you pay from the central part of Ohio about as 
mnch as they do from Chicago?— A. From Chicago; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqUHAR.) Are you taking into account the export cereals, or is 
it the domestic consumption you are tal^ng about when you speak of rates - 
through export rates in comparison with domestic rates?— A. I was taking into 
account both of them. 

Q. Well, yonr exi>ort rates from Toledo— rates to Liverpool on cereals— are you 
comparing those with the Chicago rates?— A, I am not certain; I said I could not 
answer about Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether the shippers in the interior 
points in Ohio ever have any trouble to get cars in busy seasons?— A. They do. 

Q. Does that work to the advantage or disadvantage of the farmer?— A. Disad- 
vantage, clearly. Very mnch of the cereal products of Ohio are shipped west 
before thev are started east. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How far west?— A. As far as Toledo. 

0. That is a through billing, is it not?— A. Yes 

Q. Would it be advantageous to reciniro the railroads to make all their stations 
through billing points?— A. Well, no, I think not; not all the smaller ones. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) You speak of the farmer paying this extra freigbf- 
Is it common for the farmers of Ohio to ship their grain to New York or any sea- 
port, or is that done by commission men?— A. That is done iilmoet entirely by 
commission men. 

Q. So that the farmer gets the going rate for his grain where it is 8old?-*A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Bnt does not the buyer often take more than is n^' 
essary sometimes in order to provide against the contingency of the obstacles he 
has to overcome— the merchant?— A. Yes. They make no secret that in sorno 
cases; they say so openly, that they have to protect themselves in that way 
Ijecdnse of the possibility of their being held njp. 

(By Mr. Fasi^uhar.) But has not your Ohio farmer got an advantage now, 
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with the purchaser right on the si»t, ready cash, Immediate on delivery, and the 
going rate of the market gauged either by Chicago, or New York, or Liverpool, 
over what he ever had before. Has he not got more chances for fair plav now for 
the products that he has for sale than he ever had?— A. I do not think his condi- 
tion is worse now than it was. 

Q. Well, when you had to sell to the storekeeper in the early days, do you think 
the farmer had any advantage at all? Was it not all on the side of the store- 
keeper, the merchant?— ^A. Oh, no. I am not inclined to be a calamity howler. 
I am inclined to think the farmers are in a very good condition. Being a farmer 
myself, I think they have evils of which they can justly complain. 

Q. Well, if there is a discriminating rate, is not the cut shared by the consumer 
with respect to that extra discrimination, and not altogether lost by the farmer 
or the commission man? Does it not come on the consumer finally?— A. Well, 
that is a very large subject. Where values are established, we have plenty of 
economists that claim they are always valued at Liverpool, and they make a very 
fine argument that if we had an export bounty we would increase the value of 
the home products by the amount of the export bounty; that ail prices come from 
Liverpool. 1 do not believe that. I believe that all the conditions all over the 
world make the prices at Liverpool, and then we locally arc averaged up from 
Liverpool. 

Q. And very often you have to sell under the conditions of a gambling market 
in Chicago or New York?— A. Very often; and sometimes, if you please, under 
the favorable conditions of a gambling market. 

O. So that sometimes it is European consumption that enters into it, sometimes 
bad weather, bad crops, insects, blight, and anything else that enters as much 
into it as the Liverpool iirices?— A. These things all help Liverpool make prices, 
and the weakness of human nature makes priqcs fluctuate many times quite m 
much as natural conditions; and the farmer does not always get the hot end of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haekis). Can the farmer produce cheaper now than he could 
25 or 50 years ago?— A. Yes, by reason of improved machinery and appliances. 

y. Does the farmer use as much hired help now as in former years?— A. No. 

(2. Is there a demand for help in the rural districts’;— A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Has the price for farm help increased or decreased in the last 25 or 80 years, 
per day or month?— A, Compared with 80 years ago it has perhaps not increased, 
but compari d with 40 years ago it has greatly increased. 

CJ. Thirty years ago we were coming out of an abnormal condition?— A. The 
abnonual condition succeeding the war. 

O. Have YOU a pure-food law in Ohio?— A. Yes. 

c}. How does that work— for the benefit of the community or detrimental to the 
community?— A. I think so far as it is enforced it is beneficial. 

Q. State whether or not it is enforced generally in Ohio.— A. To some extent. 

0. Is it a difficult law to enforce?— A, I think it is a very difficult law to enforce. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you consider your pure-food law as good as that 
obtaining in other States, or have you made some comparison?— A. 1 have not 
given any great attention to that, but I think we have a fairly good pure food law 
in Ohio. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) It is enforced by the food and dairy commissioner? 
A. A food and dairy commissioner, elected by the electors of the State. 

0. Who appoints assistants in different portions of the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given the subject of ,a national pure food law any thought?— A. 
Some thought; not extensively. 

7 -Q. Are you favorable to it?— A. I am favorable to such a law and I believe that 
is where we should have the legislation. 

Q. Where would you lodge the enforcement of that law? — A. In the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Q. Have you considered or examined the provisions of some of the pending bills 
before Confess, and those that have been before Congress heretofore?— A. Not 
^ ^r®at extent, but their general features, 
y. As a general thing you favor the proi^osition?— A. Yes. 
y. Have you a law in Ohio to prevent the spread of disease among animals and 
Pla“t 8 ?-A. Both; yes. 

r ic' Who enforces the law to prevent the spread of disease among animals?— A. 
1 think It is not very rigidly enforced. 

X’ ^ cximmlssion?— A. Yes, 

n you think, might be improved upon?— A. I think so. 

T commission paid a sufficient salary to look after A . (Interrunt 

nnmL- ^ commission is not paid a salary. I think the 8 members of the 
expenses, and they employ experts, men that conduct 
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< 3 . Is that entirely separate from yonr departeeat?— A Teg; it » caJJed the 
Jive-Stock commission of tJje State; is composed of 8 memoefs Appointed by the 
governor. It is in such repute now that I am informed that the general assem- 
bly made no provision for its existence for the succeeding 3 years — for this and 
next year. 

Q. Have you ever thought of any amendment to the statute of Ohio that would 
make that law more efficient?— A. Yes. I prepared a bill two years ago which 
passed the senate and would have passed the house except for unfortunate differ- 
ences existing between some of the meml)ers growing out of soidb legislation sought 
for one of the large cities of the State, so that it was not favorably acted upon in 
the house. It provided that the state Iniard of agriculture should constitute the 
live stock commission of the State with authority to a])point such officers as it 
deemed netressary, using very largely the present law of the State. That is what 
ought to have been done because our board is representative of the different parts 
of the State and is always comiiosed of very good material. 1 had in mind then 
the appointment of a State veterinarian with office in the department of agricul- 
ture who W’ould be ready at all times to respond to any calls from the different 
parts of the State, and that matter would grow into a very considerable bureau 
of the department of agriculture. The principal officer of the present board is a 
physician with a large city practice, ancl I think he is not particularly interested 
in the work of the commission. The members of the commission are very esti- 
mable gentlemen, but the commission itself is not valuable to the farmers of the 
State. 

Q. Have you examined the national law relative to the prevention of the spread 
of disease among domestic animals?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to any amendments that could l)e 
made to that law?— A. It is mostly prohibitive as to transportation. No. That 
is very good. The national law also provides for the cooperation by the Bureau 
of Animal Indu.stry of the United States Government with State live stock com- 
missions where they are organized for coot)eration, which ours at present is not, 
and which we sought in the legislature two years ago. 

C^. So to some extent you lose advantage of the Federal law?— A. Almost 
entirely. 

y. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Does not the Federal law establish a quarantine for 
your protection?— A. Yes; that is largely its province now. 

Q. It is ail of its province, in fact?— A. No; not all. 

Q. Almost; of course condemnation enters into it.— A. The national law pro- 
vides for cooperation \rith State commissions in the matter of investigation and 
the extirpation of diseases, etc. The expense is borne by the National Govern- 
ment, and would be a very great aid to the commission if enabled to cooperate. 

I think we have perhaps as iK)or enforcement of live stock laws in Ohio as in any 
State. 

(^. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) They make reports from time to time?— A. Yes. 
Don’t ask me al>out the reports. Governor; 1 suppose you have seen them. 

y. Have you a law in your State to prevent the spread of disease among plants, 
fruit trees, etc.?- A. Yes; they are working on that legislation now. They have 
had some laws in regard to that matter for some years, and this year quite an 
important addition is made to the laws for the suppression and eradication of the 
San Joee scale and other insect pests. 

Q. Have you any amendments to suggest to that law further than those put on 
the statute bcK»k by the present general assembly?— A. I think that I have not at 
the present moment, but 1 had auring the discussion in the general assembly. I 
thought they ought to add a good deal to it; but they are going in the right direc- 
tion. They have apjiropriat^ $15,000 and placed the matter in the liands of the 
board of control of the agricultural experiment station, and the board has 
appointed an iD8i}ector who will inspect tne nurseries and orchards of the State, 
ana 1 think that from that will grow a very good law. 

(j. Have yon any suggestion to make on your own account for the Improve- 
ment of the condition of agricnlturista in your State or In your locality?--A' 
Nothing, except as to the more e^initable enforcement of the tax laws and the 
transportation of products. I believe farmers have the same interests that other 

The question of transportation is almost necessarily one of Federal legisla" 
tton?— A. 1 think so. ^ 

Q. Are you in favor of Federal control of our lines of transportj^tion?— A. 
except so far as rates are concerned— not 0 wnershir 


^ Q, Have yon any suggestion to make as to the best means for the Fed^Goj^ 

ment to control as to rates?— A. Nothing more than your commlssfon has aireau; 
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recommended, that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s powers should be 
increased and enlarged and that they have better facilities for enforcing their orders, 

Q. Is that view pretty generally entertained by farmers?— A. I think fo. There 
is a feeling that there should be some State legislation especially in the matter of 
passenger travel. That is pretty general over Ihe State, I think, but nothing has 
been done for many years. 1 think the general feeling is that the National Gov- 
ernment should control the transportation of commodities. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is agriculture in Ohio variegated or does it run to special- 
ties? — A. Both. We have specialists and we have the general agriculturists. In 

Ohio it is generally mixed husbandry. 

Q. Is it yonr opinion that it is generally more profitable in the long run? — A, I 
think it 18 the safer for the average man ; the specialist would better go into special 
lines. By far the larger number of people engaged in agriculture, f think, would 
better be in general agriculture— mixed husbandry. 

Q. Are as many sheep kept in Ohio as there were 15 or 20 years ago?— A. No 

Q. What « the reason for that?— A. Because of the depressed condition of the 
industry. The industry is very much improving now, but they have not had time 
yet to increase their flocks to the numbers that they contained 10 years ago. I 
believe that is the time you mentioned. 

Q. The industry was affected by tariff legislation, was it not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason in the high cost of lands or otherwise why Ohio may not 
have as many sheep as it ever had?— A. With pr^^sent conditions I know of no 
good reason why Ohio may not have as many sheep as it formerly had. The mat- 
ter of making that an independent industry is affected by the liigh price of lands, 
but I think it is true that all farmers can keep a reascmable number of sheep bet- 
ter than not to keep them, under present conditions. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., June 7, AW, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. A. J. WEDDEBBURN, 

Correspondimj Secretaru, National Pure Food and Drug Congres.% and Master 
State Grange of Virginia. 

The Industrial Commission met at 3.35 p. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. A, J. Wedderbuni was introduced as a witness, and, being first dulv 
sworn, testified as follows: ^ 

The Witness. My name is Alexander J. Wedderburn, I am corresponding sec- 
retary of the National Pure Food and Drug Congress and also master of the State 
Grange of Virginia. I reside at Dunn Loring Post-Office, Va. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long have you been master of the State Grange 
of Virginia?— A. Since 1894. ® 

Q. How long have you been secretary of the Pure Food Association?— A. Since 
Its organization in March, 1898. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. I am a publisher and farmer; publisher of the 
agricultural paper National Farm and Fireside at Washington and a farmer in 
Virginia. 

How long have you been engaged in the business of farming?— A. Well, off 
and on for about 25 years, and maj^ a little longer than that— about 26 years. 

identified with the Grange before I was identified with agriculture, 
aitnough 1 was raised on a farm from the time I was about 12 until I was about 
Jo or lo, 

V employed by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 

Agricultural Department to do any special work?— A. I have been employed under 
p Coleman, Rusk, Morton, and Wilson ua special agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to investigate the extent and character of food adulteration 
^ n wports to all of them. 

engaged in that work?— A. I think I made 5 different 

leports. 

teration subjects?— A. On the subject of extent and character of food adul- 

A f ® ® special report on any particular subject?— 

woa “ Au ^ on special subjects while engaged on tne other work. One 

adulteration of flour, during the present Administration, and the 
other was on the adulteration of butter and butter nostrums, which was pub- 
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lished by Professor Wiley, with considerable addition, as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
12, of the Department of A^cnltore, under the previous Administration. 

Q. Was^nr report on the adulteration of flour used as a bjwis for any les^sla- 
tion?— A. Well, it was called for and published by order of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the le ^islation that followed was the bill compelling the proper 
branding of adulterated flour and the taxing of adulterated flour->l mean the 
flour bill gotten through by Mr. Gallagher and his associates. 

Q. Do you remember the number ot that bulletin?— A. That was not published 
as a bulletin; it was {published by order of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. They sent for it before it was published by the Depart* 
ment, and published it 

Q. In what year?— A. I think 3 or 4 years ago when that bill was passed— I do 
not iBxact’y recollect. I do not think I have had but 2 copies of it, and I do not 
recollect now about it especially. 

Q. Wo would like to have sufficient information, so we can get hold of it. — A. 
There would be no trouble in that. It was published at the time the law was 
enacted, or just prior to the law. 

Q. In the Fifty-fourth Congress?— A. The early part of the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Q. You may state, if you will, what you know about the wages in your section 
of the State.— A. Well, we pay there 50 cents and l)oard for agricultural farm 
labor and 75 cents without board. Occasionally higher prices are paid. Of course, 
in harvest time it runs from §1.50 to §2 a day; but I am speaking of the average 


wages. 

Q. Paid in cash?— A. Yes. Very rarely, I think, orders are given now. They 
used to be; but everything is cash now. 

Q. Have you emploj-ment by the month?— A. Yes. By the month wages run 
about §12 with board, or §15 or §10; but it is generally by the day and paid weekly. 

Q. Is the laborer fre(mently a miirried man?— A. Often. 

Q. Does the landlord furnish the tenement house?— A. Yes, where he employs by 
the month or year. In my home neighlwrhood most of the colored people have a 
few acres of land and have their own house, 

Q. You are sneaking of colored l:il)or; you have no white labor?— A. Very little. 
Sometimes we have what you might call skilled labor; not really skilleil labor, 
but a man who does some work around the farm, such as digging ditches and 
wells and pruning fruit trees and things of that kind. He would get a dollar 
a day. 

Q. Is that colored labor satisfactory to the employer?— A. Generally speaking, 
yes. I do not l)e]ieve our iieople would l)o willing to exchange him for any other 
kind. We are used to him and know what he is. We know he is lazy and good 
for nothing, but he gets there after awhile, and we do not have to pay him very 
high wages. 

Q. Do you find him trusty? — A. He will steal chickens and will pick up any- 
thing that is lying around loose. As one of them told me a few days ago, ** Don't 
leave your tools around; they will take them just naturally;” but he is the best 
laborer we can get. 

Q. Do any of these colored people farm on the shares?— A. Not in our section. 
In southern Virginia I think there are quite a number who farm on shares, 
where they are furnished house rent and sometimes provisions. 

Q. As master of the State Grange you have been over the State?— A. Pretty well. 

Q, And are conversant with agricultural conditions?— A. Yes; not very recently, 
but a few years ago I was very familiar with it. 

Q. You may state if there are any general terms upon which crop sharing is 
done. Do they share the crop or pay money rent or how is it done?— A. Not a 
money rent as a rule. It depends on what the proprietor and landlord furnishes. 
In some places, as I said, he furnishes the land; in others, the land and team; 
again he advances ])ro visions for the man and his family. 

9 . Suppose the farmer only furnishes the land, and the tenant furnishes every- 
thing else, what are the terms?— A, About one-fourth. I am speaking now of the 
toheoco section. 


Q. State what crops are raised in this section.— A. Toba ^co crop. I lived there 
for B good many years; what is called “South Side Virginia,” in counties south 
of the James and east of Petersburg. 

Q. Yon may state what share the tenant gets if the landlord furnishes every* 
thing except the labor.— A. He then gets about one- third; bat rather the general 

E lan was to sell the crop, take out the advan(;e, and then the landlord would 
is fourth for the land and the balance would go to the tenant. ^ 

Q# Would thi landlord furnish the living?— A, He would advance itand charge 
Itimforit. . ... 

Q. Take a lien on the crop?— A. No; I think the only lien laws we have in Vir- 
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recommended, that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s powers should be 
increased and enlarged and that they have better facilities for enforcing their orders, 

Q. Is that view pretty generally entertained by farmers?— A. I think fo. There 
is a feeling that there should be some State legislation especially in the matter of 
passenger travel. That is pretty general over Ihe State, I think, but nothing has 
been done for many years. 1 think the general feeling is that the National Gov- 
ernment should control the transportation of commodities. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is agriculture in Ohio variegated or does it run to special- 
ties? — A. Both. We have specialists and we have the general agriculturists. In 

Ohio it is generally mixed husbandry. 

Q. Is it yonr opinion that it is generally more profitable in the long run? — A, I 
think it 18 the safer for the average man ; the specialist would better go into special 
lines. By far the larger number of people engaged in agriculture, f think, would 
better be in general agriculture— mixed husbandry. 

Q. Are as many sheep kept in Ohio as there were 15 or 20 years ago?— A. No 

Q. What « the reason for that?— A. Because of the depressed condition of the 
industry. The industry is very much improving now, but they have not had time 
yet to increase their flocks to the numbers that they contained 10 years ago. I 
believe that is the time you mentioned. 

Q. The industry was affected by tariff legislation, was it not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason in the high cost of lands or otherwise why Ohio may not 
have as many sheep as it ever had?— A. With pr^^sent conditions I know of no 
good reason why Ohio may not have as many sheep as it formerly had. The mat- 
ter of making that an independent industry is affected by the liigh price of lands, 
but I think it is true that all farmers can keep a reascmable number of sheep bet- 
ter than not to keep them, under present conditions. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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time Mr. A, J. Wedderbuni was introduced as a witness, and, being first dulv 
sworn, testified as follows: ^ 

The Witness. My name is Alexander J. Wedderburn, I am corresponding sec- 
retary of the National Pure Food and Drug Congress and also master of the State 
Grange of Virginia. I reside at Dunn Loring Post-Office, Va. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long have you been master of the State Grange 
of Virginia?— A. Since 1894. ® 

Q. How long have you been secretary of the Pure Food Association?— A. Since 
Its organization in March, 1898. 

Q. What is your occupation?— A. I am a publisher and farmer; publisher of the 
agricultural paper National Farm and Fireside at Washington and a farmer in 
Virginia. 

How long have you been engaged in the business of farming?— A. Well, off 
and on for about 25 years, and maj^ a little longer than that— about 26 years. 

identified with the Grange before I was identified with agriculture, 
aitnough 1 was raised on a farm from the time I was about 12 until I was about 
Jo or lo, 

V employed by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 

Agricultural Department to do any special work?— A. I have been employed under 
p Coleman, Rusk, Morton, and Wilson ua special agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to investigate the extent and character of food adulteration 
^ n wports to all of them. 

engaged in that work?— A. I think I made 5 different 

leports. 

teration subjects?— A. On the subject of extent and character of food adul- 

A f ® ® special report on any particular subject?— 

woa “ Au ^ on special subjects while engaged on tne other work. One 

adulteration of flour, during the present Administration, and the 
other was on the adulteration of butter and butter nostrums, which was pub- 
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Q, That is the bnming question?'— A. I think so. Of course we have the ques- 
tion of suffrage, but I do not think they would have called the convention for the 
suffrage question alone, because a great many white ];)eople, if an educational 
qualification is made, would lose their vote; it cuts both ways; But the strongest 
white district went strongest against the constitutional convention, and the 
strongest black dis^ct went the strongest for it. 

Q. You do not think the color line has much to do with it?— A. Of course it had 
some, but not as much as the other. 

Q. Does the value of your aCTicultural property keep up?— A. No, except under 
exceptional circumstances. For example, counties adjoinin|; Washington have 
increased in value; valley counties and some sections where there have been a ^eat 
many mining industries established, and a great many people have come in, have 
increased in value; but, as a rule, take the State over outside of these special locali- 
ties, property has decreased in value. 

Q. What is the cause of that decline in value?— A. There are two troubles. One 
is tne decline in the profits of farming, the decline in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts; the other is that we have not enough population for our territory, and that 
population to a certain extent is kept away, as the white laborer does not come 
Wause we have the negro labor, and they do not mix very well. 

Q. Have you any abandoned land? — A. No; I think not. There is some that has 
been sold to the State for taxes, but not what you would call abandoned land. 
There may be some in certain sections that I know nothing about, but the farms 
are generally occupied, and the houses are generally occupied by somebody. You 
rarely see an abandoned house. 

Q. Is there any decline in the productivity of your soil? — A. No: I rather think 
where the soil has been properly cultivated and fertilized the yield would be 
larger than it has been. I know it is absolutely possible, from my own experi- 
ence, to very largely increase the jdeld of farm products by proper cultivation and 
fertilization. 

Q. What kind of fertilizer do you use? — A. I used to be the representative of 
the State Grange for several years as agent, and manufactured fertilizers largely; 
and for my own purpose I use potash and phosphoric acid, trying to supply the 
ammonia from my barnyard manure. 

Q. ( By Mr. Fakquhau. ) Is it a fact that the impoverishment came a great deal 
through the slave labor in the old days?— A. It came from most outrageous culti- 
vation. The fact is, they would get an immense number of slaves— and up to a 
few years before the war, when Peruvian guano was introduced, there was no 
kind of fertilizer, and they knew nothing about it— and go in and cut out the 
trees and dig out the roots and put in tobacco; put all the stable manure that they 
had on that ground and plant it in tobacco until it ceased to grow tobacco, and 
then plant it in wheat for 2 or 3 years, and then vary with corn and oats, and oats 
and corn, and corn and oats, until they killed the land; and that is the cause of 
the impoverishment of Virginia, as well as 1 can understand. I saw that system 
in southern Virginia when I was a boy, and I am pretty well satisfied it is the 
system they have tried everywhere. 

Q. Lack of diversity of crops and continuous cropping year by year?— A. Yes, 

Q. Taking all from the earth they possibly could?— A. And putting nothing 
back. Take this land I have; within 12 miles of where we are sitting I own a 
little property: I went there and found old- field pines, cut them down, got the stumps 
out, and fertilized it with potash and South Carolina phosphate— about three- 
fourths phosphate and one- fourth potash; put it on pfetty liberally and put on 
the leaves and muck I got on the land, and I followed that up, and can produce 
as good a crop on that little piece of land as anybody can. Other men who raise 
wheat in the county have done the same thing, and we produce as high as 30 
and 35 bushels to the acre. A better system than mine but a little longer one, 
would be to sow the land in black-eyed peases, or rye, or any other one of the 

Q. (Interrupting.) The Vetches tribe?— A. The Vetches tribf 3 , and then turn 
under the soil. You might call that simply using the green crops for improving 
the value of the land, and it will do it much more rapidly than anything else. 
I have a neighbor who bought a field of 30 acres and built a house 4 years ago, 
adjoining my land. It would not produce anything hardly. I do not think it 
would produce 3 barrels of corn per acre. He began by fertilizing it; set it out in 
fruit trees, and then planted between these trees this crimson clover and peas, and 
his ground is almost as dark as this table to-day, and^his trees have grown into a 
magnificent orchard in this short space of time. Nobody wants a better or nicer 
farm. He is an employee of the Government and lives out there* His name is 
Snyder. 

jy. “(By Mr. A, L, Sabri8.) How much is yonr farm land worth on theaW' 
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ag6?'-A. I paid $40 an acre for mine in the woods, bnt we are right at fche station 
and have a railroad rnnning right through my land— most of it station land. I 
consider it worth more than that, but the land between here and Leesburg gen- 
erally ranges from $100 to $125 an acre. It is a short distance and a great many 
go out there and are bnildingup a neighborhood and community. It is just a little 
beyond Falls Church. 1 am only about 8 miles from there. 

Q. Have you any knowledge oH the value of the lands in the tobacco portion of 
the State?— A. I bought land there some years ago at anywhere from $2 to $10 an 
acre, and 1 expect the same could be done to-day. Thousands of acres were for 
sale there a few years ago, when I went down there often, at less than the cost of 
the improvements. 

Q. Improved land?— A. Yes; and the improvements were much more valuable 
than the land cost if you had to put them up. 

Q. Do you know how many pounds of tobacco that land would produce?— A. 
That would depend entirely on the cultivation and the amount of fertilizer put on 
it. Some sections of that country— take it around Danville— 1 suppose lands have 
gone up materially; they have gone into the bright or yellow tobacco culture. 
The section of the State I was more familiar with was Lunenl)erg and Charlotte 
counties. Near Petersburg and Dinwiddie they raised the shipping tobacco— and 
good tobacco, too— but the yield, I think, was— probably a fair average on a good 
piece of land would be a quarter of a pound to the hill— for the heavy shipping 
tobacco, you know. I guess you had better say about 5 plants to the pound. Of 
course the negroes who did not cultivate well or the slovenly farmers did not get 
anything like that, but I am speaking of a good farm, fair land, well fertilized and 
properly cultivated. 

C^. Is the state of agriculture improving down there?— A. I could not answer. 

I have not been there for some little time. In our northern section I would say it 
is, decidedly. 

Q. What is the value of farm lands in other portions of the State?— A. The val- 
ley lands have always bet n high. They run. according to the distance from the 
railroad, from $25 to $100 an acre, from oneend of the valley to the other. Loudoun 
County land runs from $40 to $50 and maybe $00 around villages and towns. 
Lands in Prince William County, within 80 miles of Washington, have sold at 
auction for less than $1 an acre in the last few years. 

C^. (By Mr. Fauouhar.) What is the reason of the low price?— A. Take for 
example Bristow Station and NoaksvilleStation,a L'wyears ago— 12 or 15, maybe— 
the land was valueless. Northern settlers came in there and went to improving 
their land and raising grass, and now instead of buying hundreds of tons of hay 
as they did then, they ship hundreds of tons. The land has increased largely in 
value. It is all susceptible of improvement. Those cheap lands lie 5 or 6 miles from 
the depot— men came in there with sawmills and bought it, giving $2 and $Ji an 
acre, cut oft* the heavy timber, and sold the land for anything they could get, as 
1 say, for $l an acre, and glad to got rid of it; did not want to cultivate it. 

Q. (By Mr, A, L. Harris.) Could dairies be established?— A. It would make 
fine dairy land. 

U. Would dairying be profitable?— A, From hero to Leesburg, from here up to 
Manassas, I think, thousands of gallons of milk are shipped into the city here 
every day, There is no creamery business done. One or two started in Loudoun 
County, but I do not think they proved successful. 

Q. Is al I the land occupied that could be used profita )i y for dairying?— A. Oh, na 

Q. Is there not a future, then?— A. An immense future, if we could just get the 
people to come there and settle; if we could only get them to understand that wo 
have the lands, right under the shadow of the Capitol, almost as cheap as they 
pt them by going thousands of miles away. 

Q. Where did the farmers come from who settled in the neighborhood of Bristow 
btation?— A. I do not know. I know that there are some Iowa farmers and some 
troui New York. They were in the grange. And I know there were one or two 
^ Dodge was from Ohio. 

Has the investment been a profitable one to them?— A. I would not like to 
answer that, because I do not know; I hope so. Mr. Dodge is a practical and a 
prosperous farmer and seems to be well to do. Mr. Dodge was at Manassas, Mr. 
ijieiion was at N okesvillo, and Mr, Smith was there. But these two men— 1 recall 
recollect their farms— have fine farms. 

Are they pretty largely engaged in stock raising?— A. I don't think they 
stock very much; raise grass more than anything else. They sell grass, 
t recollect positively what they do. bnt I know they make hay around Ndcea- 
giie, and I think Mellon made a great deal of it, Mr. Dodge has a fine place at 
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Q. Have you any organizations of fanners in Virginia?— A. Practically none.' 
We had the Grange at one time very largely organized, but it got into politics 
and broke up, and then we tried to keep it up for a number pf years, but it is 
practically out of existence. 

Q. Did you have the Farmers’ Alliance at any time?— A. Yes; that went the 
same road, only a little quicker. 

Q. Do you have aiiy fanners’ clubs?— A. Occasionally, here and there. The 
Horticultural Society is, I think, the only thing that is practically keeping up an 
existence in the State now. We have several very fine farigers* duos; one in 
Fairfax County near the Mount Vernon place, called tho Woodlawn Club, princi- 
pally people who emigrated from New Jersey, Quakers; fine, elegant character of 
people, who have been there ever since before the war; bought some of the original 
Mount Vernon estate; thrifty, intelligent, industrious, and successful farmers. 
I know little about the neighborhood, but I know something of the people, and 
know them to be just what I have described them to be. 

Q. You think there is a general improvement among the farmers?— A. Yes; 
of course there is an improvement, and yet there has been a change of farms, and 
a change of men. Property has been improved in certain sections. I am speaking 
principally of my own section. Of course we have the advantage of Washington: 
but as a rule I do not think the farmers have made much monev, and they have had 
to be very economical and forced not to buy what they would like, because they do 
not have the means to pay for it. 

Q. Is the cost of production too high for profit?— A. Absolutely; not only the 
cost of production, but tho cost of everything that is used in the production. 
The farmer has had to pay a tremendous high price for everything. Ho has had to 
pay tho price of the product manufactured m this country and protected by what I 
consider an unjust Federal law; ho has been made to pay more than the real value 
of the product simply because the law enabled the other man to charge it; and he 
has had to sell in a market which gave the other man the privilege of getting his 
products, especially his staple products, at a price that the world gives— that was 


fixed in the world's markets 


Q. Now, the products that he bought, that have been high, what did they consist 
of?— A, Take barbed wire, for example; take every farm implement, for example; 
take all that he wears and everything he uses on his farm, and building material. 
Take glass. I have bought 50 or GO windows for my house this year. If I had 
bought them 3 years ago they would have cost me, I think, at least one-third less. 
I know that the price has increased at least 30 per cent. On the barbed wire that I 
bought 2 years ago and some this year— not only barbed, but plain wire, wire 
fencing— the price had been advanced from $3 to $ 1. It has fallen to $3 now, but, 
alas, I nave bought mine. There has been an advance of 75 to bO per cent in tho 
last 2 years on the price of plows, and on the price of everything— every man- 
ufactured product that comes under the protective-tariff laws of the United 
States, so far as 1 am able to find out. 

Q. What is the price of your fencing wire usfed 1 year ago?— A, A year ago 
the price had gotten up, but before they formed th's combination called the Steel 
Trust I purchased wire at about .§3 a hundred. The hist I bought cost me $8.50, 
and it then went up to : i4. I understand it is now down to $3. My merchant told 
mo that a day or two ago. 

Q, There is no additional tariff on wire.— A. Probably not. That is a combina- 
tion. But there is upon steel and its products, is there not? ' 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is wire a patented article?— A. A great many patents. 

Q. On steel wire?— A. I say there are a great manj different kinds. 

Q. The barbed wire usually that the farmers desire is a patented article, is it 
not?— A. I do not know. I presume so. But the same product that sold for $3 
was raised afterwards to S^l. I think that was due to tho combination principally, 
and it is now, as 1 said, selling for $3 per 100 pounds. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will they be able to maintain those prices?— A. I 
hope noi 1 do not want them to lose anything, but I hope they will not keep them 
up, because we can split rails and put them on the place at a less rate than we can 
buy at $^1 a hundred pounds, I think. 

Q. I By Mr. Farqujiar.) Yon speak of articles that enter into the family being 
raim in price to the consumer by an unjust tariff. Is sugar raised? is your 
clothing raised? Boots and shoes raised?— A. On boots and shoes 1 do not think 
there is any tariff. The sugar combination is all in the hands of one party, as I 
understand it, and they raise and lower it to suit themselves. 

Q. Do you not get cheaper sugar now than you ever did?— A. Oh, tio. I do not 
see thet it is any cheaper. I am not a chemist and do not know whether it is any 
purer; and it is not any cheaper. 1 think it is a little higher than it has been. It 
certainly raised for a time about three-quarters of a cent retail. 
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Q, (By Mr. Clarke. ) I will ask you with what period you are making your com- 
parison on sugar?— A. Probably a or 4 years ago it was down and retailed at 5 
cents, and got up to G and at one time, and now 1 think it is probably 5^ or G 
cents, according to the quantity in which you buy it. 

Q. You know under the tariff of 18ti0, commonly called the McKinley tariff, 
sugar came in free of duty?— A. Yes. 

Q. And then there was a duty pitted on it by the next tariff, commonly called 
the Wilson tariff, and that duty or some similar duty has been continued since?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you making your comparison of the present price with the price under the 
tariff of 1890 or that of 1894?— A. The* fact of the business is I am getting a little 
beyond my depth, and I do not like to talk about these things; but my general 
impression is I paid at one time as low as 5 cents for my sugar, and it costs me 6 
about now. 

t,). Have you made any investigation in Virginia as to the feasibility of growing 
the sugar beet there and making your own sugar?— A. There was some made 
around Winchester, and the analysis of the beets as sent to the Department, I 
understand, was very satisfactory. There was some talk at Fredericksburg of 
e-stablishiiig a beet factory, but 1 do not know what it has come to. I have raised 
some beets from the seed sent mo by Dr. Wiley. They were very fine and nice. 

I sent them samples, but not feeing fixed to go into that business I never asked him 
what the result of the analysis was. 

Q. There is no sugar-beet industry in Virginia now that you know of? — A. No. 
Dr. Wiley told me at one time that he rather thought that, except around Win- 
chester and around that belt of the State. Virginia was rather out of the line. 

Q. Is there much wheat grown in Virginia?— A. 1 do not know. There is a 
good <leal in the valley of Virginia and through the Piedmont section and some 
little in southern Virginia. 

Q. Any in Alexandria and Loudoun counties?— A. In Loudoun, a little. Com is 
the principal Loudoun product, and in Alexandria I do not know of any wheat. A 
little wheat is raised in Fairfax County. Wheat doe not pay ns at all. 

Q, Are you acquainted in western Maryland?— A. Yes. 1 understand that in 
this portion of Maryland adjacent to the District. Washington and Montgomery, 
tlioy raise very fine wheat crops. 

C^. Is there not a great similarity between your .soil and theirs and your climate 
and theirs?— A. Very much the same thing. 1 stated that we had raised to my 
knowledge as high iis :ir) bushels per acre of wheat in Fairfax C'ounty, within a 
few miles of Georgetown. 

Q. Is a great deal of your farming carried on by machinery?— A. No; our farms 
are not large. We use the mower and reaper and thrashing machine and plow. 
Wo liavo tiio binder in the larger wheat-growing sections, where a man raises 300 
or K)') bushels. That is about the largest amount with u.s. 

Q. Cultivators and seeders aro used, 1 .suppose?— A. Yes; we use the grain drill, 
Cf cour.se wo buy for our gardens and farms the latest improved plows and culti- 
vators wt? esn get, 

Hoos, Spades, and shovels aro in universal use?— A. Yes: those are old means. 
I supposed you refered to those used on bonan^^a farms, etc. We have all those, of 
course. ( )nr ])eople try to use the very best they can got. 

(j). Do yon know how the prices of those implements and all ordinary implements 
like plows, harrows, etc., compare with those of, say, I’o years ago?— A. No; I do 
not recollect. 1 know that the plows and most of the steel implements are higher 
1 hail they wore 3 to G years ago. 

Do you know whether the pri(;es 3 or 4 years ago were remunerative or not? — A. 
To the manufacturer? 1 do not know. 

Q. Do you knowhow these jirices compare with prices of similar articles in 
Lngland?— A. No. 1 see from Congressional reports that some years ago, during 
the Fifty-second Congress probably, some machines selling in this country at 
eertain prices were sold in Europe and Canada at considerably less prices, but I 
know that only from the Congressional report. 

hi- You know that it is something of a practice with all manufacturing coun- 
tries to make a lower price in foreign markets than they do in the domestic market 
for a while, in order to build up a trade?— A. I did not know that. I would not 
iname them fordoing it; but tiie only thing I know about this whole matter is 
tuat 1 would like to see the farmer— I am not trying to attack the protection of 
ine manufacturer or his products provided the farmer is given an equal protec- 
^ will enable him to buy that product. What I do not like and object to 
8 the fact of protecting the manufacturer and making the farmer pay the billaud 

ft prio® on his product. 

y. w nat tarm product u it which does not enjoy a fairly equal proteotion with 
668a iO 
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the mannfactored prodncts?— A. The fact of thebnsiness is 1 do not believe there 
is any farm product except wool that has any protection at all, that I can recollect. 

Q, Do you not know there is a protection on tobacco?— A. What is the good of 
it? Do we not export thousands and thousands of pounds where we import one? 

Q. Tobacco?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you examined the subject so that you have detinite knowledge?— A. 1 
know that for some years we exported thousands of pounds of tobacco where we 
imported one— I will not say thousands, but certainly many hundreds where we 
imported one. Wo ii^ort from Cuba and Manila, but 

Q. (Interrupting.) Take farm gardening now. You know ttfat when the Wilson 
bill was pending in Congress the Bermuda farmers came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and dsked to have the duty taken off from vegetables, such as 
they exported to this country, and Mr. Bryan, who was a member of the commit* 
tee, asked who paid the duty on these vegetables, the American consumer or the 
Bermuda producer, and they replied that the producer paid the duty— the 
exporter. Now, do you not know that these duties exist on all vegetables, such as 
the people of this country import from any other country?-- A. I am perfectly 
familiar with the fact that in the tariff bill there are protective duties on products 
from abroad, just as they levied in the McKinley bill, a tariff on eggs. I do not 
know whether that was put back under the Dingley bill. They had a tariff on 
wheat, on tobacco, not on cotton, and yet cotton is brought in from Egypt in 
rather large quantities, ami sufficiently large (luantities to materially reduce the 
price of the sea-island cotton, which is tho particular staple of cotton that comes 
from Egypt and tho steppes of Russia. Now, I know that this Government has 
these protective tariffs; but when you come down to vegetables, pnictically they 
amount to nothing, because transportation in localities might have a great deal to 
do with that; but when you take the great staiiles of wheat and cotton and 
tobacco and corn, the great staples that we ship from this country abroad and 
which form a large proportion of onre.xportsand bring our money here, no matter 
what protection is put in a tariff bill, no matter whether great or small, it amounts 
to nothing as a basiness proposition, if it is put in simply for the purpose of delud- 
ing the man who raises it. It is wrong. As a protection you might as well put 
your protective tariff on wheat at $5 a bushel, and it would not amount to any 
more than 10 cents or I cent or no tariff at all. We ship these products abroad. 
The price is fixed at the central market of the world, in Liverpool, and we pay 
the same price here that is paid in the Liverpool market, less the cost of trans- 
portation to Liverpool. 

Q. Is Virginia exporting any wheat?— A. Virginia is not ex|)orting any wheat. 
Virginia is buying wheat. She exports tobacco. 

Q. Do you know any Southern State that is exporting either wheat or corn?— 
A. No; tney are all importers of wheat and corn. 

Q. Do you not know that Bermuda vegetables and vegetables and fruits from the 
West Indies are delivered in New York at a lower cost of tran.sportation than tho 
same articles cost from the Southern States?— A. 1 do not know, but of. course the 
facilities for transporting by water and rail are so different that I should presume 
that would be a fact. 

Q. You are aware of the fact, are you not, that largo quantities of garden truck 
and fruits, vegetables generally, are sent from the SkSutliern States to New York 
and New England markets?— A. 1 am; and on the floor of the National Grange 1 
advocated the proposition to give an export bounty on agricultural staple prod- 
ucts, which I would like to emphasize here, believing it to be to the best interest 
of this country that such a bounty should be given. 1 stated on the floor of the 
National Grange that the New England farmer, tho New York farmer, and New 
Jersey farmer, who were truck farmers or i)roducer8of nonstaple prod acts-- when 
we advanced the price of cotton and tobacco for the South and corn and wheat 
for the West and sent it abroad— when we made it profitable to raise the staples, 
we would stop the Southern competition with the Eastern trucker; but that as 
long as 8 governmental system existed in this country which aided in depressing 
the price of aprricultnral staple products, it would drive the farmer in Virginia 
from his legit^ate work of raising tobacco, the farmer in Georgia from his 
Intimate work of raising cotton, and the Iowa man from raising his wheat ana 
com, and drive him into making butter, and in making the other fellow go into 
raising watermelons, compelling them to compete in their own home, in their 
home market; and therefore it is for the advantage of the New England 
and the farmer around the manufactories who want to produce f8ni\^product8 
and truck that they should do everything they could to increase theories staple 
agricultural products. I believe it as firmly to day as I did in 18l>6, when I mad 
that statement on the floor of the National Grange. . . 

(j. ^ you favor a duty on long-staple coiton—Egyptian cotton?— A* I wouia 
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favor a duty on long-staple cotton, if we are going to have a duty on anything. 

1 believe if you are going to protect one class of people you should protect all. 
The American farmer has just as much right to be protected as the American 
manufacturer. 

Q. Do you think the people of the South generally would favor a duty on sea 
island cotton— on long-staple cotton?— A. 1 am not in a position to answer that 
(piestion. 1 think they ought to. They have just as much right to favor it. I 
don’t believe they would favor it provided other things were free; but I think the 
Senator from South Carolina (Senator McLaurin) occupies the position I would 
occupy, that, as long as other things are taxed, and these men are taxed for 
everything they use, they have as much right to lie protected as the other men. 

Q. Are you sure that they are taxed on everything that they use?— A. I believe 
that everything that is protected has a fictitious value put upon it— that there 
is no person in the world that pays that tax except the man who pays for it last 
and consumes it— that is, if he pays for it. If it is given to him he don’t pay the 
tax; but the man who pays for it when it comes to consumption is the man who 
pays the tax. 

(J. If you were satisfied that the prices were no higher here than in England for 
the same article, where they have a different system of taxation, would you think 
that the consumer pays the duty?— A. You mean on American products? 

(O' Yes.— A. If, for example, it was made by a manufacturer in this country 
and it was sold in England at the same price as sold in this country? 

Yes.— A. Why the difference in freight from here to England would settle 
that— give the Englishman the advantage. 

(By Mr. Faik^uhar.) Do you believe in an export bounty for anything else 
in the United States outside of agriculture?— A. 1 believe that the best system 
that this Clovernment could adopt would be to pay a bounty upon everything that 
we ship out of the country, because by shii)ping a surplus of products away from 
the United States we bring back here money instead of goods. That is the differ- 
ence between Mr. Lnbin’s position and mine. I have always advocated that this 
thing be extended to manufactures so as to build up American shipping— American 
marine. 

CJ, (By Mr. CiARKE.) To whom would yon have the export bounty paid?— A. 
Well, it would be paid, of course, to the shipper; but I could furnish you litera- 
tur(^ of the very highest character, most of it public documents, which would dem- 
t)nstrate that the farmer would be bound to get his jwrtion of it. There was a 
statement by the secretary of the Chicago Corn Exchange to the effect that the com- 
petition was so gretit amcmg the purchasers when bidding on the stock exchange— 
they have a dial up there [indicating] that fluctuates back and forth, one-eighth, 
one-sixteenth of a cent; and a great many large transactions are made on such a 
close margin that tlio man who produces a ])roduct would be bound to get a large 
proportion of the proposed bounty of either wheat, cotton, or anything that was 
sold upon these exchanges. I believe Mr. Lubiii clearly demonstrated that fact. 

(^. I believe I understand your contention is that these staple farm products sent 
abroad from this country compete in the foreign market with similar products 
from other countries?— A. Yes. 

(^. Suppose a bounty were paid on the exportation of these products, would not 
the shipper be thereby enabled to sell those products in the foreign market at a 
lower price than the normal price made by competition in other countries by goods 
from other countries?— A. Well, would it be likely that he would do it? For 
example, do you suppose that he would want to sell his products at any less 
price than the market price? Don’t you 8U])po8e he would want to get the very 
highest market price? Now, you understand here is a relative position. [Indi- 
cating. | There is Liverpool. [Indicating.) Now. we take the wheat market 
ior example. We ship from here | indicating] ; the Argentine pwple ship from 
there, and North Africa comes in here; the Russian iieople come in here, and the 
Danubian here. There are five points which fill up this great bin with wheat 
until it overflows. The surplus, no matter where it comes from, India, Africa, 
that surplus fixes the price; and England tries (o increase that surplus to reduce 
the price, and she pays for it in silver to still further beat down the price. The 
whole price is fixed in the central world’s market in Liverpool, fixed by supply and 
demand; no (luestion about that; and the price in the city of W ashington, or in the 
city of Milwaukee, or in San Francisco is identical at the same time and is the same 
price as it is in Liverpool, less the cost of transportation to Liverpool. The world’s 
central market fixes the price to the farmer in Washington, (Jregon, California, 
He has to take the Liverpool price for his product, in competition with 
mis cheap labor in India, in South Africa, and in North Africa, and in Ruasia-r- 
anor that runs from d cunts a day to ‘-lO cents a day. Now, you gentlemen want 
w protect American labor and American industries. What I am asking you is to 
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try and find some means to protect the greatest industry in this country* the 
American fanner; put him on a plane with those other people. I am talking 
about the producer of staple agricultural products, or the man who exports. He 
is the man who undoubtedly pays the entire tax in this counfiry. He don’t take 
it out of his pocket and pay it in a direct way, but he has to piy for the cost of 
everything that he uses and, being a producer of wealth, the producer of the sur- 
plus that brings money back in this country, he pays the entire tax. 

Q. Does he become impoverished by his business or does he gain something?— A. 
Well, a few years ago, it seems as though he pretty nearly ran/uit. 1 think there 
are a great many changes in farms; a groat many who nave owned farms have 
become tenant farmers. 1 think probably this census will show more tenant 
farmers than we ever hhd in this country. 

Q. Do you know any other country in the world where so many farmers own 
thmr farms free of indebtedness as in this country?— A. That possibly may be true, 
but I would like to just call your attention to one or two figures, if I can find them 
here. I hope it won’t be, but I am very much afraid that this census will show a 
worse showing than this. They are here in Mr. Hatch’s report. Now, you speak 
about this farming business. I have got the report of Mr. Hatch on March 3, 1895. 
Of course these figures, maybe, have very materially altered, but it showed that 
we had farms — we find the numlier of farms in the United States to be in 
1890, 4,504,641, while in 1880 there were 4,008,907, an increase during the decade 
of 555,734. That is the increase in the number of farms. The percentage of 
increase in the decade was 10.35 per cent. Now, the number of farms in the 
manufacturing States of New York, Pennsylvania, Now England, show a decrease 
of 5.40 per cent; an acreage of 5,243,1 15 acres, or a decrease of 7.71 per cent. Now, 
the point 1 really want to bring out— I will just show yon this— here is the pro- 
duction: The actual increase per acre was one- tenth of 1 iier cent between 1894 
and 1880, but the loss in money between the same years was $348,209,825. 

Q. The loss in money?- A. Actual money loss. There was an increase in bush- 
els, an increase in yield i)er acre, but a loss in money value between those years, 
1894 and 1880, of $248,290,825. The farmers’ wealth of the United States in 1860 
was nearly one- half of the entire wealth of this country. In 1890 it had decreased 
to one-fourth, held the position of one-fourth; and yet all this vast expenditure of 
money on farms in the United States, and the vast increase of acreage, the vast 
increase of capital and production on onr farms, and still the census figures show 
that the farmer had fallen from half nearly to one (iuarter owner. I think that 
answers your (luestion about the prosperity of the farmer to that extent. 

Q, Do you know that the increase in the average wealth of farmers in 30 years 
was practically from two hundred to three thousand dollars, or about that pro- 
portion?— A. No. 1 never saw those figures, and do not know where they came 
from, but 1 can not understand how that could be, when the farmer, aa^ a class, 
had descended from the position of 50 per cent to a t) 08 ition of less than 25, 

g. On what are your figures based, the value of the farm products for the par- 
ticular year you named or on the value of the total^jro^rty that the farmers had?- 
A. My last figures were based on tlie total property that the farmers had. These 
others were taken from Colonel Hatch’s report. Mine were bused on the report 


Q. Who is Colonel Hatch and what is his report?— A. Col. William H. Hatch 
was chairman of the House Ojmmittee on Agriculture, from Missouri. 

Q, In what?— A. Of the Fifty-third Congress; March 3, 1895. This is» Report 

No. 1999. ^ , n * T 

Q. Why don’t yon take the reports of the Department of Agidculture?— A. I 
have taken them. I find it right in here in the statement I made. I think I u^d 
them to show the amount of production in Argentina and their competition with 
ns here in this country. , - o « 

Q. Well, now, has not that com|)etition of Argentina and Australia and of Rus- 
sia ^th this country enormously increased from 1886 to 1894, the periods that j'ou 
are comparing?— Undoubtedly. It must have done it; yes. I do not question 
that. I think that is true. , 

Q. That would account then, would it not. for the decline in nrices of ^cn 
farm products as are exported?— A. Undoubtedly. That is just wnat I tried to 
make plain, as stated— that it is with this world s market and with the home 
market that the farmer is compelled to compete. 

Q. Well, you think that the farmer loses money on everything that he exporter— 
A. Oh, no; I did not say that. , j . 

Q. If the farmer is growing poorer it must bo so, must it not?--A«I think tws, 
that the farmer is brought into uniiist competition at home and abroadt 
bvub^g compiled to compete, when he pays from 50 cents to $l a day fot lawr, 
as against men who are paying from 6 to 20 cents for labor in the opOn iBiarkets 
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the world; that he must take the price set by these men, with this cheap labor 
and cheap lands, and our American agricultural implements, as proven by Mr. 
Lubin and statistics of consular reports too; that he has to compete with that 
class of i)eople, land, and labor, and he has at home to buy and pay on a protective 
basis for everything he uses to produce that. 

Does he have to pay any more for these things than his foreim competitors 
pay?*~A. As 1 stated a little while ago, I understood in some cases tnat he did; but 
even if he did not have to do that, if the foreign competitor uses the same binder 
made by Mr. McCormick in Chicago, who, I see, has shipped 3,000 binders to the 
steppes of Russia, our farmer has got to compete with that cheap labor and cheap 
land and Government bounties, in some instances, to get the stuff to the market— 
as in the Danubian provinces, the railroads carrying practically free, or very much 
less than any other thing, grain exj)orted from that country, as I understand— our 
farmers still stand at a disastrous disadvantage. 

Q. Wnut proportion of the farmers of this country are engaged in raising articles 
that are largely exported? -A. 1 do not know that, but I know that those who are 
engaged in supfilying these exports produce enough not only to supply the home 
demand, but furnish over two-thirds of the export balances that the United States 
secaires, of the export balances thjit come into this country, 

Q. Is that statement based on the figures of the last year?— A. I think not; 
])robably. I have not seen the last year basis, but prior to that it was certainly 
two-thirds, prior to a year ago; 1 have not .seen the statistics within the last year 
or maybe the last 18 months. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Can you state the proportion of agricultural products 
that are consumed in the United States in comparison with those exports? Is it 
not generally conceded that between 5 and 10 per cent is exported?— A. Yes; I 
understand that. We fix our own price for that which we do not ship outr~I 
mean butter, eggs, CHbhage.s, and things of that kind— but not on these other prod- 
u(‘ts that we ship abroad, the products that bring money into this country; what 
was, as Mr. Seymour said 2") years ago, the statesmanship of the plow that enabled 
the American Government to resume specie payment, the surplus that goes from 
this country and brings back money instead of product, is furnished, two-thirds 
of it, by the farmers of the United States, the producers of staple products— wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, etc. 

What does the f armer contribute to the $53,000,000 the Standard Oil Company 
brings into America out of American product?— A. Contributes nothing in the 
world. 

U. So that of the balance of trade, consisting of machinery and manufactures 
and everything else, amounting to 5, 8, or 10 rier cent, the farm exports certainly 
can not bear the volume that you say?— A. You will find the agricnltiirHl prod- 
ucts exported from this country amount to even now over 00 percent of the entire 
exports. Tiiat can be verified without question. 1 would like to show it to you 
for 1894 and 189.5; it was 74 per cent that year— in 1893 or 1894. Why, the cotton 
produ(;t that we ship abroad amounts to, 1 would not like to say absolutely, but 
it is about 40 to 50 per cent of the entire product in value; there is no trouble to 
get those figures; I supposed they were so well known that I did not even take the 
trouble to bring them up liere, 

Q- (Tiy Mr. Clarke.) And yet you think the fanners are growing poor?— A, 
Well, I think I said that tho statistics of the United States in 1890 imowed that 
they had gone back, that their lands, bad gone back, the total value of all their 
products had gone back. They furnished that which brought wealth to this coun- 
try, but unfortunately through some cause or other did not manage to keep that 
wealth for themselves. 

Q* ^^^^veyou read Mr. Mulhall's examinations of tho results of the census of 
1^90 m this country?— A. No. I saw them at the time, but I have forgotten. I 
am not much of a statistician. I have the figures here right before me that in 1898 
there was $831,030,785 of exports from the United States, divided among mining, 
y ‘resting, manufactures, fisheries, and miscellaneous. The total agriculture 
amounto to $615,882,98(1. That I think you will find runs about 74 per cent, which 
IS iny statement. The last 2 years we have exported more merchandise, and the 
K^ces of agricultural products have not kept up so well except just during the 

Q J?’ ^ stated a few days ago that tho wheat crop of Kansas this year wfll 

^ may be mistaken as to the figures. Is It your 
ter nff? ^ A wheat in Kansas are poorer by reason of it or bet* 

iret a Why, they certainly are not poorer by reason of it; and even if they 

some money, there is no reason why they 
more, l^ere is no reason why they should have to pay more jfar 
ae uiacuiuery necessary for the production of that crop and for ^e goods tw 
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they are compelled to nse even as Inxtiries or necessaries, and secnre no protection 
themselves. 

Q. Do yon know that they do pay more for that machinery or other goods than 
otherwise?— A. I do not know about Kansas, but I know I have myself, in pur- 
chasing products in the last (3, 8. and 12 months; all the prices were higher than 
they were several yeai;s before. 

Q. Well, you don't know whether they were fairly remunerative before, do you, 
during the period of the depression?— A. I don’t know. 1 hope that they were. 
I do know that during that period of depression the farm was not remunerative. 

Q. The prices may have been advanced too much, but perhaps should have been 
advanced somewhat?— A. That is probable. I do not want to be misunderstood, 
I am not fighting the prices of others: I am not attacking anything that is legiti- 
mate or proper: but I do want to see our own people receive some benefit while 
others are doing the same thing. 

Q. By reason of there being a large manufacturing industry in this country and 
also mining and transportation, giving employment to 60 per cent of the people, 
do you not think that the farmer gets an increasingly valuable home market which 
enables him to dispose of a much larger (juantity of products than he otherwise 
would?— A. The horticulturist, the dairyman, the poultryinan, and the vegetable 
raiser probably do; the man who produces wheat and corn, cotton and tobacco, 
does not. 

Q. Is there not more wheat, corn, and tobacco consumed by reason of this large 
population?— A. That may be; but it certainly does not alter the proposition, 
because the prices are fixed at Liverpool, 'i'he price^^ of the export products are 
fixed abroad; not in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Does America help to fix that imce?— A. I do not think 
that America 

Q. (Interrupting.) Does Argentine help to fix it?— A. In a sense, it does. 

Q. Does Russia help to fix it?— A. Undoubtedly; all. 

Q. The Liverpool market is the worhi’s price?— A. That is exactly what I said. 

Q. And all corn-producing countries are contributors to that price?— A. It is a 
question of surplus which fixes the price— too much or too little. 

Q. Do you think any nower in the world, legislative or otherwise, could change 
that nrice?— A, No; I ao not. The only legislative act which could change it 
would be to give a Iwunty on the export product. If l/ongress gave a bounty on 
the export product, it would not only put up the price on the product that was 
exported to, say, 10 cents a bushel, for example, on the 280.IK)0,000— not only be 
this 10 cents, but it would raise the price in the whole market 10 cents. 

Q. And you are also aware that every foreign country receiving these bounty- 
exported cereals has a right to put a countervailing duty on cereals, just as we do 
on German sugar to-day, so what difference does it make?— A, They have a right 
to. England, the market to which it goes, would not avail itself of that right, 
because it would not cost them one cent more. It don't make it cost them any 
more, and they want wheat. We are merely trying to protect our own sugar 
industry when we are trying to i)revent (:lermany from shipping sugar in here; 
we have spwific reasons for it; but England is striving for our wheat. Anyhow, 
I do not tnink that would lie exactly the same thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke,) You are aware that Germany pays an export Ixiunty on 
sugar?— A. Yes. 

y. And that German sugar is sold in the English market for less thaif it is in 
the German market?— A. I was not aware of that, but 1 could see very well why 
it should be. 

Q, Well, now, would it not work the same way on wheat?— A. No: we do not 
send our wheat, or very little of it, to Germany, The price is not fixed in the 
German market even if we sent it there. You acknowledged that the price was 
fixed in the Liverpool market. 

Would not our export-bounty wheat sell for a lower price there than it sells 
for here?— A. No: I do not see how it would, except the amount of the bounty. 
I tried to answer that question some time ago, I am sorry I did not have the 
ability to do that. . 

Q. I wanted to see how, in your mind, this wheat differed from suj^—A. i 
gave you the reason; the market man in Germany is trying his best to find * 

Set on which to sell his product. He has a tremendoi^^ surplus and will sell it At 
any price; but England is grabbing for the wheat of the world; she can live 
without sugar, but she can not live without bread. , 

Q. Is it not a fact there is great competition in the Liveipool %beat m 
betw^n sellers?— A. I do not think so. Everything that snail be »«lt th^ 
arfd every extra bushel that goes in of course helps to depress the markeU dhJ ^ 
am not tiding to discuss what is going to batqien in Liverpool, whether w 
is going to be lower or higher there. I am nnly contending for higher prices m 
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the United States. I am contending for the same opportunity for the wheat raiser 
that the manufacturer of steel is getting. 

Q. I want to bring your mind to the question of what will happen there if we 
paid a bounty on wheat.— A. Do you believe that we will be doing any great harm 
if we break the prices of wheat for the English people and not hurt ourselves at 
all; increase our prices and break theirs? 

Q. Well, if the price of wheat becomes lower there than it does here, as you 
think it would, is not that going to enable the industrial population of England to 
manufacture goods cheaper than they can be manufactured in this country?— 
A. That is a new way of putting the case to me, but I suppose that could be met, 
you know, by the gentlemen who managed to keep out those goods by raising 
their tariff. 

Q. They do not have a tariff on those goods in England. — A. I am not bothered 
about what is going on in England. I am talking about keeping them out here. 
It does not iiiake any difference what they are selling at in England. We are not 
interested in that question at all, as 1 can see. It is the home price that affects us. 

Q. Well , if they should be able thereby to manufacture goods in England lower 
than they can now, so as to compete more vigorously in this market, would you 
favor, as an offset, an increase in duty on those goods in this country?— A. Practi- 
cally and thoroughly I do not lielievo in protective tariff; but if we are going to 
have a protective tariff for the benefit of manufacturers, I favor a protective tariff, 
which can only l>e given by bounty, in favor of agricultural exports. 

<^. (By Mr. Faik/uhau.) Do you think the export bounty there would give the 
Ameri(;an farmer impetus to raise more wheat?— A. It might. 

Do you think 100, 1)00, 0()0 bushels of American wheat extra put in Liverpool 
market would make any difference in the price?— A. Undoubtedly it would. 

Q. Possibly what was gained in bounty would be lost in a large part in the gen- 
eral price?— A. It might do that. Mr. Wood Davis, of Wisconsin, states, and he 
has given the (piestion a good deal of attention— was here in connection with the 
future business— and he states very positively that the area for the production of 
wheat in the United Slates is about covered, and that we can not expect to raise 
very much larger crops than we have now. 1 think that is true, too. 

Q. You think those statistics are borne out by census statements at all?— A. There 
has been no opportunity for that since then. 

Q. Between 1800, 1870. 1880, and 1800?— A. Then you developed in the ^eat 
Northwest, It is developed now. Where are yon going to get new wheat land? 
Every year you farm those lands without fertilization, without some means to 
improve, and rotation of tlie (;rops, I th’nk you must depreciate their productive 
value. I should think so. I may be mistaken. 

Q. Can you give the commission an idea how much out of the export bounty the 
farmer is going to get?— A. It was stated here on the floor of the Senate bv several 
Senators. I think, in their speeches on the subject. There were. I think, five or six 
very able sjieeches made in the Senate on the subject. 

O. Bv farmers, statisticians, or lawyers?— A. They were Senators, Mr. Cannon 
of Utah, Mr. Tillman of South Carolina, and Mr. McLaurin of South Carolina. 
Mr. Cannon made a wonderfully strong speech, argumentative speech, on thesub- 
ject. I do notrecollect who the other gem lemen were, but I think there were four 
^jeeches made and some 8 or 10 votes cast at the time in favor of the amendment. 
They, of course, just offered it as an ainendiueiit, without any hoi)esof carrying it 
through. They got more votes than I thought they wore going to get. The esti- 
inate made by Mr. Liibin and, as I stated a little while ago, by the secretaries of 
the exchange in Chicago, and, I believe, pretty much the same thing from the 
New York Exchange, that the transportation companies, the intermediaries, would 
get probably 3 per cent and the farmer about 8, is pretty close to the figures, and 
1 think that would be a fair idea. 

What is the duty, the 10 per cent ad valorem? Is that your proposition?— 
A. No. 

How do you intend to establish your export bounty?— A. lam not caring for 
tnat myself. It was only the idea, not the detailsof the matter. The bill, Ithmk, 
provided for a bounty of about 5 cents on a bushel of wheat, a cent a pound on 
cotton, and probably a cent a pound on tobacco; but the bill before the Senate 
cnanged the estimate when it was under discussion. It is not somnch whatthey 
get out of it by what goes out of the country as the immense increaseof the prices 
insiae of the country. The raising of the prices in the New York market 5 cents 
a onsnel on wheat means 25 cents for every barrel of flour consumed in the United 
farmers are bound to get a big proportion of it. It may seem nn 
* n / really one worth careful thought. 

Clarke.) Well, now, in view of the I act that experience proves that 
Enirfft 1 Germany on sugar causes sugar to sell at a lower price in 

ngiaim than it does in Germany, is there not some danger that an export bounty 
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on wheat and cotton would cause those American exports to sell at a lower price 
in the world's market?— A. Well, so lar as cotton is concerned, we have got prac- 
tically no competitor at the present timPe. The work is opening in the Russian 
Steppes, where in time I am afraid we will have a great competitor. In regard 
to the wheat question, I do not think really that it would, because it could not; 
prices are fixed by supply and demand. It goes into this bin in Liverpool, and 
there prices are fixed; but if it did I do not l^lieve we have anything to do with 
that. It don’t make any difference what it sells for in Liverpool, provided we can 
increase prices and increase the prosperity of the man with tl\p hoe — the lellow 
with the reaper. 

Q. That brings us right to the point I wanted to bring your attention to in the 
next miestion. In reducing the price in tho Liverpool market, how would it be 
possible to maintain a higher price here?— A. If the ])rice is decreased in Liver- 

g ool, the price will be decreased here, but still it would be just that much higher 
ere in the home market than it would l.e in Liverpool; whatever the bounty 
was, 5 cents a bushel, or 10 cents a bushel, it would still be just that much more 
here than there. 

Q. Well, would it be any more than it is now?— A. That is a problem that I am 
not able to answer. I think it would. 

Q. Unless we can l)etter our condition by an effort of that kind you would not 
favor it, would you?— A. No, I would not favor it: but as far as I have studied 
this question, and 1 have looked into it carefully for two or three years with all 
the facts and figures I could get, I am of the opiuioii that the price will be 
increased liere, and that the price in Liverpool would not be decreased: and I 
reiterate that, Realise there is a demand greater than the supply, and the world's 
consumption of wheat is greater than t he supply has lieen in good years, therefore 
the price is fixed in England— in Livei-pool. All theso different countries sending 
in their supply, and with the India surplus there, and England owning and con- 
trolling that India surplus, she is compelled to throw it on the markc't at such a 
rate, and buying it for silver as she doos. rujicc a bushel, that would bring up 
another question, which I do not care to mix in just now. She has bought it for 
20 odd years with her rupee a bushel; do as she pleases with it, and being a con- 
sumer she wants to bear it down. That she cjm not do wit h the Australian people, 
but d.oes do that with India, and that is tho price that fixes the value of wheat in 
tho English market, if 1 am not misinformed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state, if you please, what is the effect upon 
the prices of farm products of what we call dealing in options and futures.— A. 
Well, I believe they are absolutely ruinous. 1 would refer you to another report of 
the House Agricultural Committee on that subject for a good deal more information 
than I could give you. I believe, ic I have a right to come in hero and offer to sell 
something I have not got, never expect to have, and everybody knows I have not 
got it— if 1 have got a right to sell it in competition with your oO bushels of wheat, 
and I offer 500 at 10 cents less than you are offering your 50, you are bound to 
bring the price right down. 

Q. You think it interferes with the natural law of supply and demand?— A. I 
cezwnly do. It not only affects the market for the day, but you .sell 50 times as 
much, or 500 times as much, as is raised. Of course it would not have any effect 
for that day's delivery, but to be delivered 0 months hence or ;i0 days hence it 
would have an effect, because men have got to deliver that wheat, and they have 
always got to work to keep prices down to the date of delivery. ^ 

Q. Another factor is in trying to keep the pricesup— another side?— A. Yes; but 
I do not believe that works. I nave not studied the question so thoroughly and 
fully as other gentlemen, but the report submitted to the House of Representatives 
in the Fifty-second or Fifty- third Congress by t he Committee on Agriculture covers 
that whole subject in, I think, a most admirable and thorough manner, and in it 
you will find that statement of the gentleman I mentioned a minute ago. Mr. 
Wood Davis. 

Q. Do the farmers of Virginia complain about transi^ortation rates?— A. Yes; 
they complain more or less. 

Q. In what particular?— A. Well, they think they are a little too high, but I do 
not think there is quite as much complaint us there has been in the past. 

O. To what do you ascribe that change for the better?— A. Well, probably the 
la<^ of organization. They do not get together and do not talk over their ^iev- 
anoes so much. 

Q, 1 have reference to the railroads, tho improvement that yop speak of?— A. 
Well, the railroads have better facilities, slightly more competition, apd, I believe, 
really J^here is a better feeling between tho people of the State and the railroads 
thm there was 8 or 10 years ago, and the managers are finding out that it is proba- 
bly better not to antagonize the people so much; but still there is great room for 
improvement. 
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Q. In your experience as a newspaper publisher hare yon hoard any complaints 
against the Interstate Commerce Commission?— A. Well, I have heard complaints 
against the commission, with a great deal of praise in a general way. Yesterday 
I heard a statement that probably astounded me a little, by a very large merchant 
doing a very heavy business. 

Q. In this city?-- A. No; in Alexandria: several hundred thousand a year. In 
a public assemblage the gentleman made this remark, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under its present arrangements, not having the control of its 
own matters, was perfectly valueless: that he knew of instances where railroads 
made contracts just as they formerly did -discriminated; that if a man knows 
how to manage he gets just what he wants, but you have got to know how. For 
example, I know of a man who contracted to have, I think he said, 100 barrels of 
dour delivered at a ctrtuin price, and packed 500 barrels in the car. I am not 
using the exact figures, hut approximately. In other words, the railroads make 
contracts for delivery to large shippers without regard to the interstate-commerce 
law. They contract for a smaller amount, and allow the shipper to exceed the 
shipment without any supervision, practically knowing that he is doing it. 

Q. Have you a remedy to suggest for that condition?— A. The only remedy I 
could suggest would he to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the authority 
to enforce its rules and regulations. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in your State?— A. No. 

Q. Have you given the siibject of pure food any study?— A. Yes; I have; I 
think 1 have devoted most of my time to that subject for nearly 10 years. 

Q. Were you an expert in the employ of the Agricultural Department on that 
subject at anytime?— A. I was appointed several times, as previously stated, to 
investigate the extent and character of food adulterations by the Department, 
and made reports numbers ‘Jo, 8?, 40, and 41 . of the Chemical Division, and a 
speciid report. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 12, and a report that was printed, as stated 
previously, in regard to flour adulteration, by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

(^. Did you make any recommendations in those reports?— A. Yes; I recom- 
mended that a national law along the line of control under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the ( ’onstitution bo adopted. 

Q. Where would you lodge the authority to enforce that law?— A, Well, for 
various reasons 1 would lodge that enforcement in the Department of Agriculture, 
chieHy. because the Department of Agriculture has for nearly 20 years, under the 
authority of (^)ugress, ])een investigating the subject. They have issued in what 
is known as the various parts of Bulletin No. 18. analyses and reports on various 
food products, such as wines, liquors, beers, canned goods, coffees, lard, oleomar- 
garine, and other products, edited and conducted by the chief chemist of that 
Department, Dr. Wiley. It is re<’ognized by scientific men all over the world, as 
far as I can learn, and certainly by all State representatives in the various State 
departments largely, and food commissioners, as the most extensivt^ and best lit- 
erature on the subject of food adulteration in the world. 

Q. Wherein is the farmer more especially interested in preventing the adultera- 
tion of food than other citizens?— A. Well, he has a twofold interest. In the first 
place he purchases a great many of these products, and is a consumer of the 
products, and therefore he is on exactly the same footing as any other citizen, 
becondly, the farmer is a producer or manufacturer of a large majority of the 
products, and conae( .uently he is not gnly robbed in what he buys, but he is robbed 
in what he sells, and is in competition with the man who sells a product which 
costs him nothing in comparison with what it costs the farmer to produce it, and 
ho has to sell his goods at the reduced price of the spurious article or not at all. 
r or example, they adulterate the honey. The farmer has to produce that through 
the instrumentality of the bee— th^ work of the liee. Well, the manipulator 
simply uses a little glucose and a small quantity of honey to flavor, one being worth 
probably 25 cents and the other 2 or 8 cents a pound. Take a can of jelly, pure 
jolly pre^uced by the farmer or by the manufacturer of pure products from a pure 
ii’iiit. That is an article used upon nearly every table and can only be sold at a 
roasonably fair price, probably $1 or $1.50' a bucket, while the mixture sold bv 
aun Iterators is offered upon the market at 25 cents to 30 cents a bucket. This 
j)roduct of course reduces the value of the true product, and has driven it to a 
from the market. It is made of refuse, parings and cores, sweetened 
with glucose, and where raspberry and strawberry seeds are wished to be imitated 
^othy^ds are pnt in their place and are used to supply these defiden- 
i? Wight take the articles of coffee, spices, or any other product, becHitise 

GO not believe, after careful investigation, that there ere hardly a doren product! 

n imitated. 

What about lard?— A. Ob, lard is very largely imitated. They use Initead 
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of hogs’ lard, cotton-seed oil, stearin made from beef or hog grease, and nse infe- 
rior Urd to mix with these articles, the cottonseed being the product that is used 
to sweeten the mixture and make it palatable. In the Fiftieth f^d Fifty-first Con- 
gresses a full investigation was made on this subject. A bill passed the House 
regulating it. but it never passed the Senate. 

Q. Are there any adulterations of butter?— A. There are few articles that are 
more adulterated thad butter. The farmer produces a product that costs time 
and care, while his competitor in making oleomargarine furnishes a product that 
costs probably one- third what the real product does. And tlg)n the farmer also 
has to meet the manufacturer of butterine and of renovated butter; and there are 
a great many nostrums on the market offered to ignorant people to increase the 
yield of butter, some of which are very injurious. In Bulletin No. 13 the subject 
was fully explained and the crime traced to its founder, and 1 learned that the 
party was finally sent to the penitentiary. I do not know that to be a fact, but 1 
understand he was caught out in Ohio and sent to the penitentiary. 

Q. Are adulterations on the increase or decrease at the present time, do you 
know?— A. I am not sure. They are not decreasing very rapidly. I think that 
the agitation of the .subject has probably made the adulterators a little more care- 
ful. The estimate that I gave to the Department of Agriculture, and which has 
never been controverted at all, was thataiwut 15 percent of adulteration is fraud- 
ulent adulteration and 3 per cent is injurious adulteration of the entire product- 
food and drugs. These figures. I believe, have been generally accepted by the 
State officials as conservative. Novr. during my last work at the Department, my 
letters from every State in the Union have indicated that it was double that 
amount: but people are liable to be extravagant in their estimates, and I retain 
the original figures. I believe that they are fairly conservative. Now, I would 
like to call your attention to this fact, that 15 tier cent does not appear to amount 
to a great deal, and yet if you estimate that the people of the United States num- 
ber 75,000,000 and consume only $3 a week per capita, you will find that it amounts 
to $150,000,000 in a week, or $7,800,000,000 a year, and the cost or loss to the coun- 
try has only been .$1,1 17,000,000 a year from fraudulent adulteration, and very inju- 
rious adulteration $150,000,000. Those figures are absolutely conservative. They 
were discussed in the National Pure Food aad Drug Congress, composed of 300 or 
300 eminent scientists and men representing nearly every State food and dairy 
commission and many health officers, and, as I stated above, have never been con- 
troverted. It seems to me that the Government of the United States ought to 
take some steps to save this immense loss to the people. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as stating that the whole $1,170,000,000 is loss, because, of course, a great 
majority of the products are what you would call fraudulent adulterations. They 
are frauds upon the pwket, and not upon the health. But. for example, where 
fionr and meal or flonrine are mixed there is not a loss of all of it, and the i)er- 
centage would not be borne out, Ijecause the corn grower gets a part of the profit. 
There is a demand for that much more corn, bnt the loss falls upon’ the wheat 
grower. It is j ust that mnch loss to the wheat, nfid the price is depreciated to that 
extent But the loss must run into $700,01H).0<X) or $800,001), 000 a year. 

CJ. So far as the flour is concerned. Congress has taken action on that.— A. The 
same as it has in filled cheese. Now, some people suggest that w'e should have a 
separate law for every arti cle. It w^ould be absurd to talk about it If you should 
tax every article we would have more money than we knew what to do with. 
The Government should have a standard for every article. There are thousands 
of different grades. All that I should like to see done would be to have every 
article bran^d as to what it was made of. That, I believe, is the desire of the 
National Pure Food and Drug Congress. 

Q. Have jon anything else that you desire to state from your standpoint, as a 
representative of agriculture, tothe commission?— A . No. I am very much obliged 
to you gentlemen for your verv patient hearing and allowing me to answer all of 
these questions, and I hope I have not been too tiresome. But there are some 
points that 1 feel a deep interest in, especially the discussion of this food (mestioii. 
and if yonr commission could in anyway inflnence Congress to pass a law that 
would put a stop to the false branding of products in this country you would be 
doing an immense amount of good. 

Q. Has any effort been made in your State to have a pure-food law?— A. Yw', 
thm have been several efforts, bnt 1 have never taken any part in it, for the 
simple reason that oar legislature has always met during the session of Congress, 
and since the Fiftieth Congress 1 have been here trying to frat this lawii^^ I tove 
never bad any pay aad I am not in the shape of a lobbyist, but I ati just a kina 
of a orank on this subject, I reckon. I have done it in the interest of my paper, 
making it a specialty to do all that I could. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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DEPOSITION OP ADOLPH GEHEMAHN, M. D.. 

* Director of Laboratory, Department of Health, Chicago. 

As any community grows in size and imjwrtance, and as larger quantities of 
food material are consumed in any given locality, there immediately comes to be 
observed in that place a tendency upon the part of dealers to make use of under- 
liaiid methods in competition with one another, and to prey upon the transient 
customers by using methods of adulteration and sophistication of food materials. 

This condition of affairs continues and grows ^adually, until after a time the 
entire community comes to realize that it is feng systematically robb^ and 
tluit the evil is slowly iiuTeasing. It is then that agitation occurs and food laws 
with their regulations are established. 

As I have been e8])ecially interested in the milk supply of Chicago during the 
])ast few years, I desire t() present a few facts that have been learned during the 
time that the milk question has been under consideration in Chicago. 

Supervision of the cpiality of milk offered for sale in Chicago was established 
by a city ordinance passed October 21, 181)2. This suiiervision was transferred to 
th(» department of health in September, 1893. 

During 1893, out of 8,92ft samples analyzed, 4,053, or more than 45 per cent, were 
found below grade. The first 500 samples were taken at railway depots imme- 
diately on arrival. Of these only 41 samples, or 8 per cent, were below grade. 
Of the next 500 samples collected— taken from dealers’ wagons— 374, or 75 per 
cent, were below gi-ade. 

This showed that at that time “the work of adulteration was chiefly done by 
the city dealers.” See annual report of the department of health for the year 
1893, Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D., commissioner of health. 

The diagram on page ftftft shows, by months, the results of this supervision, 
lieginning with January, 1894. 

The rise in the percentage (uirv’ e of below-grade samples in February, 1894, was 
due to the taking of a large numlnu* of samples of milt in the poorer parts of the 
ci^, where skimmed milk was being extensivelv sold. 

The steady fall of the curve during the rest or this year is due, July excluded, 
to persistent prosecution of offenders. The marked decrease during July was 
caused by a decrease in the total number of samples collected, owing to vacations 
allowed to the milk inspectors. 

In 1 895 the increase in the percentage of poor samples during the first five months 
was due to the inability of tno department to secure prompt prosecution of offend- 
ers during that i>eriod. 

The fall of the curve from May to September is attributable to publication in 
th(* daily press of the names of those whose samples were found below grade, with- 
out awaiting the result of prosecutions. 

The minor rise during DecemlH*r, 1895, was caused by the enforcement of the 
prohibition of the use of coloring matter in milk and cream. Previously the use 
of cM)l()ring matter had not figured in the percentage of samples not in accord with 
the ordinance standards. 

The variations of the curve during 1896 are mainly due to the extension of the 
inspection into new parts of the city, as in October, November, and December of 
that year, when outlying di8tricts--South Cliicago, Pullman, and Rogers Park— 
were brought under inspection. 

The rise of the curve to 12.5 per cent in September, 1897, was occasioned by the 
“ milk famine,” caused by the prolonged dry weather, l^lk dealers resorted to 
watering and other adulteration to eke out their short supply, and the result is 
apparent in this rise. 

Th{‘ principal causes leading to the practice of adulteration are to prevent loss 
to the owner of the goods when they remain on hand unsold. An attempt is 
then made to preserve them, so that they may l)e presented in good condition at 
some future time. Competition is a most pertinent reason. This is especially 
true when food stuffs are high priced, because then dealers do not wish to lose 
their ciistomers and will at once try to meet the prices made by their competitors. 

Cutside of adulterations the meat question deserves special attention. This is 
recmired because a carcass from a thoroughly diseased animal may be so dressed 
ana hung up for exhibition that only expert scrutiny will show from what oto- 
m;ter of animal it was obtained. A strict supervision of meat is required from 
moment that the stock arrives in the yard of the slaughterhouse unrilit 
IS soia to the customer. The greatest danger here is that disea^ conditions will 
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be overlooked, or that one carcass may be substituted for another, or that decom- 
position more or less marked will develop because of uncleanliness in handling the 
meat. 

All laws which are enacted for the protection of the public in their food supply 
should embody as principles certain conditions which I believe would lead to a 
much wider range of usefulness than is covered by many laws now in force. 
They should be extremely explicit in regard to the quality and quantities of con- 
stituents of foods. Generalities of laws of this kind always require interpre- 
tation liefore they can become legally effective. The condition therefore arises 
that a different interpretation is made by one administration after another, in 
(•onsequence of which dealers are placed at a disadvantage and the public does 
not know what to expect. I should consider it highly important that food laws 
should be unifonn throughout the various States and cities, with only such 
allowances as territorial conditions might demand. An addition of great advan- 
tage to all food laws, and one that is overlooked in many cases, is the require- 
ment demanding cleanliness in the production, handling, and storage of all food 
stuffs, not alone those which are perishable, but those which are of a staple 
quality. 

It has been my experience, from an extended accpiaintance with public inquiry 
in regard to questions relating to pure food, that but a very small portion of the 
general public knows anything of the laws that are in force, or the. rights given 
to the citizen under such laws. It would therefore seem proper and highly desir- 
able that a much more* extended knowledge of pure food matters be disseminated 
among the general public. As an instance of this condition I might recite 
frequent iiwpiiries in regard to the substitution of butterine for butter, freely 
on(> of the persons calling for infonnation on this subject knows the regulations 
in ri^gard to the use of signs, stamps on packages, an<l size of packages which are 
part of the law regulating the sale of butterine in shops. 

After a good food law, the next impoitant necessity is an adequate administra- 
tion of tin) law. In most loc'alities the first mistake that is made after a good law 
is framed is that its enforcement is then placed in the hands of an entirely inade- 
quate number of inspectors. When one takes into consideration the total value 
of foods bought and sold per day in average cities, or per capita in States, it at 
once becomes apparent that scarcely any State or community in the Union has a 
corps of inspectors to regulate this business in anyway proportionate to the value 
of the articles bought and sold. 

Inspectors employed for the inspection of food should be |)erson8 of average 
intelligence. They should be interested in their work: they should not follow 
out their duties simply l>e(!ause they have the position, but sliouki be stimulated 
so that there is an actual interest in doing the work properly. This work is not 
like the average occupation, where so much labor ivS laid out for the individual to 
(’omplete during the any. A food inspector has a wide range. It is necessary for 
him to make a start at some point and to follow any opening which may lead 
towar<l the discovery of fi’aud that may present itself. His intelligence, his 
adaptedness and interest in the subject, will show him these chances, while to 
another man they would be lost. 

The seletdion of a chief executive for the enforcement of food laws is most 
inqiortant, and there is often some discussion as to whether a business man or a 
scientific man is best qualified. The special qualifications of both should be com- 
bi ikmI, but the business man should predominate. A good executive, with ability 
to see and appreciate the importance of small oi’currences, will be able to develop 
most out of the infonnation which comes to hand. 

Probably the greatest difticulty in the administration of food laws is the inter- 
tereimf which comes through political or personal relatit>ns after suits are insti- 
tuted. This frequently causes an added expense to the department of inspection, 
in that cases are dismissed and the cost of service and court fees fall upon the 
? f ‘ violation of food laws should lie fully tried, and the 

uetmidant should be given every advantage of a thorough hearing, I have fonnd 
t nat every case that has been contested and has resulted in a thorough trial on 
Its merits has added points which have given strength to the law under which it 
was tried. 

It should also devolve upon courts that fines imposed should be collected, but 
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dealers than any fine, and that is through publication of those prosecuted an 
f m press. There is probably nothing which will more 

quickly bung offending defiJlers to terms than notice of their offense in the nevha^ 
papers. 


Apolph Gshrmakn, H. D. 
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State of Illinois, Ch*nUy of Cook, ax: 

Before me, Daniel C. Appleton, a notary public in and for said count and 
State, personally appeared Adolph Gehrmann, whose signature is above written, 
and made oath to the truth of the aljove and foregoing statements. 

Witness my hand and official seal this 13th day of July, 1900. 

[SEAL,] Daniel C. Appleton, Notary Puhlku 


Washington, D. C., May U, IVOO. 

TE8TIM0KY OF DE. HAEVEY W. WILEY, 

Chief Chemixt, United States Deixirtrneiit of Agrindture. 

Tlie commission met at 10.30 a. in.. Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Dr. Harv’ey W. Wiley was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Please state your name, iM)st-officc address, and occu- 
pation.— A. Harvey W. Wiley; post-office address, Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C.; occupation, chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture. 
Q. How long have you occupied that position?— A. Seventeen years. 

Q. In that time you have given some investigation to the (luestion of the beet- 
sugar industry of this country, have you? — A. Yes; from the start I have made 
that one of the chief studies of iny division— the division of chemistry. 

Q. You are accpiainted with or have information of that industry in the differ- 
ent portions of the United States, have you?— A. Yes; in all parts of the United 
States and in all parts of Europe. I have made two or three trijis to Europe and 
have investigate<l the conditions of the beet-sugar industry there. 

Q. Have you any further statement that you desire to make preliminary to the 
beginning of your testimony before the commission?— A. I will state that the 
Department or Agriculture for many years liefore I wjis (‘onnected with it was 
interested in this matter. The first investigations which I can find mentioned in 
the records of the Department were made in 1803 by the first chemist of the 
Department, who had then just been apiiointed. He made analyses of sugar beets 
at that early period. The first attempt to introduce the sugar-beet industry into 
this country was made in 1835 by an association of aipicultural and scientific men 
of Philadelphia. They employed a gentleman to visit France, at that time the 
only country making any notable cpiantity of beet sugar, and he visited that 
country and made an elaborate reiiort on his investigations of the beet-sugar 
industry. As the result of his investigations, an attempt was made at North- 
ampton, a year or two after that to grow beets for industrial puriM>se8 and sujmr 
making, and several hundred pounds of sugar were made, but tne industry did 
not |jet any hold at all at the time. However, it continued to grow in Europe, 
having bwn established as an industrial occupation by the first Emperor 
N^leon. 

Tne conditions which prevailed at that time are well known to the commission. 
On account of the embargo which England laid on European ports, the colonial 
su^r was practically excluded from France and the whole Continent of dSuroiwN 
and it was to remedy this defect that the Emperor made a grant of money in tlic 
form of a subsidy to encourage the e-stablishment of becjt factories in the Empire. 
This was about 1809 and 1810. Of course the fall of the Emperor 2 or 3 years 
after that interrupted the State l)ounty, but nevertheless the industry had taken 
such a hold in France tliat it continuea to grow after the State subsidy was with- 
drawn, and by 1830 France made a veiy considerable (juanUty of beet sugar— to 
be sure, a small quantity compared with the present production, but a very large 
production as measuretl by the markets of that period. 

The Germans, who had been the first to discover the merits of the beet bh a 
sugar-producing plant, were not slow to follow in the pace that the French had 
set; and such apt scholars were they that by the time or the third Emperor Napo- 
leon, especially toward the end of his career, along in the latter part of the decade 
banning with 1860, the German prinluction had quite overtaken that of France. 
Since the ^eat war of 1870 and 1871 the German production has forged ahead 
until now it is almost double, or quite double, the production of France. 

A few figures will show the wonderful growth of this industry wJtich has taken 
place in Europe. At the present time the total production of sugar in the world 
istprobably 7,000,000 tons, and of that quantity more than 4,000,000 tons are pro* 
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duced from beets; so that considerably more than half of the sugar which is now 
produced in the world is beet sugar, and this is practically all produced on the 
Continent of Europe. There is so little being made in other countries as to be of 
very little conseouence in the sum mentioned. 

The beet itself is a plant which is indigenous to the European shores of the 
Mediterranean, and all of the varieties which are now used for beet-sugar produc- 
tion have l)een developed by selection and cultivation from the Beta vulgarisy 
which is the botanical name of the original beet Rowing wild along the European 
shores of the Mediterranean. The beet itself, in its wild state, is an annual plant, 
i)roducing seeds from seed the first year. When carried to the north of Europe, 
however, and placed under cultivation it became a biennial plant, the seasons not 
being long enough in the north of Europe to produce the seed. 

This is the real keynote of the success of tne beet as a sugar-producing plant, 
because the very moment it begins to produce its seeds or seed stems that moment 
the store of sugar which it has put away begins to be consumed, and the beet 
bec’omos pithy and woody and loses its sweetness very rapidly; so if the beet were 
still an annual plant the production of sugar on a commercial scale would not be 
pra(rti(^ablo. 

The tc^ndency to reversion, however, is still very marked in the beet as you go 
south in Europe. If you look over a field in Germany in the autumn or harvest, 
you will probably see one plant to every two hundred which will still adhere to 
its original habit of iiroducing seeds, and you will see the seed stem running up, 
not maturing but being fonned so that the beet is less sweet. As you go into 
Francre, which is farther south, I have myself setm as high as 5 im cent of the 
l)oets in a field i)roducing s(mh1, so that in looking over it it appeared as if prac- 
tically a great many had run to seed. This, however, is not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to interfere V(‘ry greatly with the sugar content. 

This g(Uicral principle is true not only in Europe but in this country, that the 
farther north you go the richer the beet will be in sugar, provided the season is 
long enough to bring the beet to its first stage of maturity; that is, to the time 
when it is ready to ])roduce its seed. Now, there are two reasons for this; in the 
first plivee, the cooler summers do not rix)en the l)eet8 so rapidly, and the tendency 
to seed production is thereby repressed; in the second place, the production of 
sugar is the joint function of wannth and sunlight, and as you go farther north 
you g(}t longer periods of sunlight during the growing months, and hence a given 
surface of leaf, for instance, represented by that sciuare [indicating sheet of paper] 
will produce more sugar because it works longer, just as a workman working l4 
hours will do more work, other things being equal, in the same occupation, than 
he will in 10 hours. In the north of Europe the beet will work 16 hours in June, 
and it will do the same amount in eac,h hour. 

As you go farther south the hours of sunlight are diminished, and the amount 
of sugar product is lessened. For this reason in Russia the finest beets grown in 
Eurmie are produce(l. Thfi farther north in Russia that beets can ripen at all in 
the first stage the higher the penientage of sugar. So in the groi^h of beete 
for sugar those sections having the longest days in the growing season are the 
best adapted to produce the richer lieets. I will develop that fact a little farther 
along, when I begin to apply to it the investigations made in this country. 

To go back again to the first theme brought out— the relation of the Department 
of Amculture to this industry— I will say that the first systematic work which 
was done by the Department toward promoting the industry in this country was 
accomplished during the Exposition in Paris in 1878. Dr. McMurtrie, who was 
at that time chemist of the Department, was detailed tx) go to Paris in charge of 
the exhibit from this country, and was charged with studying the beet-sugar 
industry with a view to its introduction into the Unitetl States. He made a very 
(dal)orate report and a very valuable one, which has become a standard in this 
country, and supplemented it with investigations the next year in this country. 

As a result, indirectly, of this investigation capital was largely interested in 
along in 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1888, and quite a large sum was invesM 
ni different iiarts of the country, especiallyintheNew England States audin Dela- 
ware. In Delaware a large factory was built which at that time had all the modkn 
improvements, brought fully up to date. Another was built at Franklin, Mass., 
or elaljorate construction, and the third in Portland, Me. 

+ becoming connected with the Department I visited all these factories, 

then in action, and had an opportunity of looking them over before they 
were demolished. They were all beautifully constructs of the most approved 
macninery known at that time, and, so far as manufacture was ooncemea, should 
r^ave been a success. All these ventures, however, resulted eventually in ditt^r 
ana solely from the agricultural side. That has been the history of the industiy 
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ever since. From the point of manufacture, we have always kept abreast in this 
country, and ahead. I will say that to-day we have the best beet-sugar factories 
in the world, and experts are coming from all over Europe to study them. We 
have gone far ahead of Eiirot)ean constructors, but we are still far behind in the 
agriculture of the beet, and for reasons which will appear as I continue. 

In 18^, the year after I became connected with the Department, I was 
instructed by the Commissioner of Agriculture to study the remnants of the 
sugar-beet industry in this country to see if anything could bo done toward reviv- 
ing it. I visited these localities, as I have stated, and also^^ent to California, 
which at that time had the only active factory which had remained over from 
the impetus given in 1878 and 1870, which I have mentioned. 

I made at that time a report, which I will refer to here, and which can be cited 
in your records, or referred to at least. This report of my observations in 1884 is 
found in Bulletin No. 6 of the Division of Chemistry, pages 73, et seq. The only 
factory which was in operation at that time is here represented from a photograph 
which'l had taken under my personal supervision during my visit. It was situ- 
ated in Alvarado, Cal., about 15 miles south of Siin Francisco. 

Here was one instance where agriculture had gone alu'ad of manufacture. This 
was a small factory, capable of handling only 80 tons of beets per day; but the 
farmers had taken such an interest in the matter tliere, and it had proved so 
profitable to grow beets in that valley that they had overwhelmed this factory 
with beets, and over 20.000 tons of beets were l>ing in one pile there. The factory 
was almost hidden with such a wealth of beets. 


Q. (By. Mr. Smyth.) You stated that the Aim^rican sugar-beet factories were 
much superior to tho.se abroad. Why is that?— A. It is because our constructors 
are quicker to adapt themselves to the exigencies which ari.se than are the Euro- 
pean machinists. In Europe anything that gets started once is followed almost 
blindly. They do not have the inventive and adaptive faculties which our engi- 
neers have. 

Q. The American engineers improved on the system of the beet factories?— 
A. They improved on the system — made a better machine and made it letter 
suited to our conditions here. I will say that a great many of our machines made 
in this country are now used in Europe, particularly our centrifugals or drying 
machines. They are recognized everjrwhero as lieing the best in the world, and 
you will find them in nearly all the larger and especially the newer factories 
to-day. It is not the only reason, but it is a very marked one, why our construct- 
ors are superior. They can adapt themselves more quickly to the circumstances 
which arise than foreign constructors do. 

Q. ( By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is it tnie also that Euroiiean machinery is lieing imported 
into this country?— A. To a very little exUuit; almost none now. When the fac- 
tories first liegan— those I mentioned as having beeui built in Ma.s.sachu8ettH, Maine, 
and Delaware — every piece of machinery which they containtHl was imported 
from Europe. Some or the best factories in this country to-day have not a stick 
of machinery imported from EuroiMNandl doubt tf there is any new factory made 
entirely of new machinery that is wholly European to-day that has been built 
within the Ia.st few year.s, although there are some foniw of imvchinery still im- 
ported, like the slicers, for in.stance, that cut the beet lip for the extraction of the 
su^ar; but our boilers, our centrifugals, evaiiorating pans, vacuum pans, and our 
dners are all of domestic manufacture. One of the new factories built for the 
crop of 1899 and 1900 waseqnippd almost entirely with imported machinery, but 
I am informed that a very considerable }»art of this machinery is being replaced 
by American machinery for the crop of 19()0 and 1901. 

Q^By Mr. Smyth.) Are the factories larger, as a rule, than those in Europe?— 
A. The average size of our factories is larger than in Europe, and we have the 
latest factory in the world. 

Q. Do you consider that we manufacture the sugar cheaper than in Europe?— 
A. Well, we pay a great deal more for labor. With the American machinery the 
labor is so mnen mrire efficient, and our fuel is so much cheaper and more eco- 
nomically used, that I lielieve we save practically in these ways what we expend 
over and above what the Euroiieans pay their lal>or. So I believe, for that reason, 
we can make beet sugar almost, if not quite, as cheap as it is made in Europe 
to-day, although we pay more for beets and more for labor than they do there— 


far more. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where is the largest factory-^—A. The larg^t factory is 
in Salmas, Cal. It has a capacity of iJ.OOf) tons of beets per day. ComilBre that 
with the &^t one in California of 80 tons, and you will see the^orce of the 


comparison. 

(By Mr. Smyth.) Are these factories engaged throughout the whdeyW, or 
a snort season?— A. Only from 60 to 120 days. 
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Q. And then they shut down?--A. Then they shut down. 

The investigations which I started there have been continued ever since in the 
Department of Agriculture, and I will just give you a citation of the reports which 
have been published relating to it. The report which I have just mentioned was 
published in 1885. The next one contains the results of investigations made 
in 1890. During this interval investigations were made on beet sugar and other 
subjects. In 1800 we began another senes of special investigations, with special 
reports, and this is Bulletin No. 30 of the Division of Chemistry, being the results 
of experiments made at Schuyler, Nebr., on the subject of the production of high- 
grade seeds. 

While I am on this point 1 might as well develop what I have to say on that 
industry, which is a very important one in connection with the growth of sugar 
beets. You will undcu-stand that the beet is grown from the seed. The beet 
iiaving become a Inennial, does not produce other seeds for two years, and the 
whole develoinnent of the beet in sugar content has been accomplished by what 
we call selection; that is, beets which are exceptionally favorable for sugar pro- 
duction ar(^ selecb.'d for mothers. They are put away m silos during the winter, 
so as to prot(.*ct them from frost. They are one of the earliest plants set out, 
because light fi'osts do not hurt them. In March or April they are set back in 
the gi-ound in rows so they can be (cultivated, and then they produce their seeds, 
which ripen in August. 

Q. Would they be killed if left in the ground?— A. They would be killed. 
Fivo/.ing and thawing would entirely destroy their vitality. 

Now, to produce high-gi’ade seeds the following method is pursued, and it is the 
nietluxl used in these experiments which continue (wer a period of three years. 
This is the first reix)rt. Beets are grown in the usual way from ordinary seeds 
such as are planted for producing Ix^ets for the factory. From these, beets typical 
in shapes and size and p(‘rf(‘c.t in form are selected, as many as you desire, some- 
limes about a thousand, and they are carefully preserved over winter. In the 
(N'lrly spring the silos ar<‘ opeiuHl, and each one of tlie beets is subjected to a chemical 
analysis. You can take a samph? for analysis without destroying its vitality, 
and for doing that W(‘ take a (tore. Bore diagonally through the beet a core, say 
an inch in diameter and tak(t the pulp out. By going diagonally through you 
gid a representative sample of the whole beet, liecause the sugar is not evenly 
(listrilmbxl. N(w tint top there is h^ss than in the c(*nter, an(i it is necessary 
to have a diagonal core in order to get an average represtmtation of that beet. 
This core is subjc(!ted to an analysis, and the amount of sugar which it con- 
tains is dtitermiiied. If it is a poor Isn't, containing 12, 13, or 14 jwr cent of sugar, 
wi' throw it away or use it for cattle food — reject it altogether. If, however, 
it shows 18 per cent of sugjir, that is a very high gi*ade, and we place it in that 
grade. If it shows 1 7 per (suit, we put it in another grade; if it shows 16 per cent, 
wi' liave another gi adti. In this analysis we separate these beets into four grades. 
Om; wi.^ r(\iect, that which falls below* 1.5, and then we have a grade of 16, one of 
17, one of 18; and we raredy get a beet abtive 18. These beets are planted sepa- 
rately by grades. 

Q. After they are bored?— A. Yes. 

9 . It does not d(*stroy the vitality? — A. Not at all. Of course the beet becomes 
ii litth? injured, but there is still enough plant food to prodiu;e seed, an(l we go()n 
th(^ theory that like produces like; that is, the theory of evolution. Being rich in 
sugar, it will tend prodii<;e seed wl^ich will produce other seed which will pro- 
diuti' otli(U’ beets that ar(» rich in sugar. 

^ Following that plan the beet plant has been developed from a plant containing 
.5 per cent of sugar to a plant containing an average of 15 percent. That has been 
done in the last 100 yeai's, and beets are still improving; but you will understand 
there is a limit beyond which we can not go, and that has been practically reached. 
It is doubtful if wo (;an i>ro(luce richer l)eets unless wo can get a bettor grade of 
beet, like northiu’n Russia. So we can still make some improvements and hold 
that which has b(;cu obtaiiK'd, and not go backward. The moment the beet is 
iH'ghicted it begins to degenerate. It is that atavism— that tendency to go back 
to the type of its ancestors, just as human beings do if the opp<'>rtunities of culture 
are taken away from them. We would all go back to barbarism if left without 
culture. Now, the great effort is to hold the lieet up to that high gr^e, and that 
the object in this country— to detonnino what could be done here in produo ng 

mV? holding it np to its standard. 

Iheso selected beets are planted, Tlmy produce seeds that year. These seeds 
ar(i harvested and planted the next spring, and the second year we get another 
^eets. They do not come up to the pattern— some may be very inferior^ 
out the tendency is that beets grown from a mother of a high grade will be richer 

068 a — a 
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in 8U^ than beets CTown from a mother of low grade. That has been frequently 
estabushed by actum demonstration. The general tendency of the averageis to 
higher. So by going on patiently from year to year we ha^e secured a type of 
beet seed which will grow over a whole held, under favorable conditions, a com- 
mercial l)eet which will have an average of 15 per cent of s igar. 

Of course you understand we could never plant these seeds from analyzed 
mothers commerciairy. They could only be used for growing seeds the second, 
third, and fourth year. Beets grown from analyzed mothers’ seeds would be 
worth $5 a pound. But that one motlier will produce the second year a hunebed 
beets, and if you plant those beets they will produce seed enough to produce a 
whole field full. 

Q. The practice of growing and testing seeds is only done in your Department, 
not done in the agricultural regiiuis by the fanners?— A. No; but it is also done 
in the experiment stations which art* devoted to the development of high-grade 
seeds. Al the high-grade beet seeds today have been produced from analyzed 
mothers, but in the fourth generation only, after the growth of 2 crops. For 
instance, you order from a seed grower to-day in Europe a ton of beet seeds. 
These are grown from the mother produced 4 years ago and analyzed. No analy- 
sis has been made of these beets, but it is taken for granted that the seeds partake 
of the nature of the mother from whi(*h they were produced. 

By authority of Congress a station was established in Nebraska under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agri<niltnre, which I liad charge of as director, to do 
in this country what had bt^en done in other countries, and especially to see what 
I)articular influence the soil and climate of the United States would have upon 
the production of a high-gi'ade beet. Wti thought possibly we might be able to 
produce a l^eet which, under our climath? conditions, would bo better adapted for 
growth in the United States than one produced under dissimilar conditions in 
Euroi>e,and although this station was only continued for 8 years— which was not 
time enough to develop the idea— we did prove in the years that seeds grown 
by ourselves under these conditions, when planted side by side with imported 
seed of the same character, produced in this co\intry beets having an average of 
20 poiinds of sugar more per ton than those grown from European seed, which 
was a perfect demonstration of the fact, which will soon be recognized by our beet 
growers, that we should produce our bt‘et seeds here, even if it be by a costly 
process. 

This station was discontinued at the end of 3 years, and no further attempts 
have been made by the Government to grow high-grade seed, nor has any private 
individual or firm engaged in this business up to the present time. The result is 
that practically all of the beet seeds which are planted in this country to-day are 
imported from Europe, because no one has seen fit to undertake this very costly 
process. 

Suppose a body of capitali.sts would start in to grow high-grade seeds for com- 
mercial purposes. They would have to invest a large sum of money, and it 
would be 4 years before they would get a dollaV in return; and our people arc 
always slow to invest in any enterprise in which they are absolutely certain to 
have to wait 4 years for a dividend. Hence we have never had established hert) 
a seed farm such as arf3 found in many places in Europe. I have* visited some of 
the largest and liest seed farms in Europe where they do nothing but produce 
high-grade seeds. 

Q. These are run by private parties?— A. Yes; because it is a very profitable 
business. 

Do any of the governments maintain seed farms?- A. The government main- 
tains seed-control stations, which work is done entirely independent of private 
corporations and where experiments are conducted at theexjiense of the govern- 
ment. This is true of every European government, especially of Germany and 
Russia, and to a less degree in Austria and Prance. Tne German seed-control 
stations are about 15 in number, where they do nothing but determine experiment- 
ally the methods of improving the quality of the seeds, not only of beets, but of 
other plants. That is entirely independent of the private corporations that grow 
beet seeds for the trade. In other words, the beet »ower of Europe does not 
grow his own seeds, because he could not bring to tne production of seed that 
scientific experience and ability which are necessary to hold the beet up to its 
high standard and improve it little by little as circijmtonces may warrant, and 
therefore all beet growers buy their seed of these great farms that devote them- 
selves exclusively to its production. 

Q. The farmer beet aprower buys from these same parties?— A Yes; such as 
Vilmorin in France and Ad. Strandes at Zehringen, ana the great BSeinwanzle- 
Hener. They are perhaps the most extensive beet farms in the world. 

Q. (By Mr, Conger.) How many acres do they contain?— A. Ad. Strandes, 
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where I spent a week 3 years ago, has about 1,000 acres devoted to the production 
of seed alone, and the Kleinwanzlebener farms are larger— perhaps 6,000 acres. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it be advisable for the Government to rive 
further encouragement to these investigations? A. I think it would be very advis- 
able for it to continue the work we did here to demonstrate how the seeds can be 
produced, but not to produce them commercially— nothing but experimentally. 
I am opposed to the free seed distribution of the Government. I think it is a bad 
piinciple. But undoubtedly it is the duty of the Goverement to do that work 
which no individual can or will do, because it is simply an expenditure of money 
without any i)ossibility of any pecuniary gain; such work as wo started here' to 
detcii mine the effect of soil and climate and take advantage of any good effect 
which they would produce. 

Lawes and Gilbert in England are the only private parties who have devoted a 
fortune to just such a work. It is a very praiseworthy thin^ for a wealthy man 
to do, but very few choose to do it. In met, I think that is the onljr instance 
where a man has given his entire fortune without any hope of pecuniary gain. 
Sir John Lawes has given his whole private fortune practically, amounting to 
()v<*r $500, 000, in trust, to continue this work which he has conducted for 60 years 
ill conjunction with Sir Henry Gilbert, who has given his life service, in conjunc- 
tion with Lawes, to this work. 

But, in the absence of any such munificent private endo\vment, it is the duty 
of the Govemment to promote the intei-est of agriculture, not only in the line of 
h('(‘t seed but also (;very agricultural crop. 

For instance, the Secretary of Agriculture is now conducting a research, 
wliicli lie has coiiimittcd to my care, which aro.se from the fact that com- 
plaints wore made by millers established on the Pacific coast that their wheat 
veliich they were gi'inding would not make macaroni as it did a few years ago. 
In San Francisco the making of macaroni is a large industry because there is 
a large Italian and other foreign population which uses this i(K)d a great deal, 
and the Pacific wheat a few years ago made an excellent article. On investiga- 
tion we find that the content of gluten in the wheat has fallen so low that it is no 
longer suitable for making macaroni. Nriw, the question is what is the influence 
of soil and climate on the gluten content of wheat, which you know is the most 
valuable constituent of wheat. Now. that is an investigation which a wheat 
grower or a miller would hardly be willing to undertake, and if he were willing 
In* would not have the .scientific ability probably to carry it out, but it is one where 
th(‘ Agricultural Department, in the interest of agriculture as a whole, can (5xer- 
cis(| a wonderfully good influence and do a good work, by pointing out the causes 
which ])roduc(‘ this depreciation and, if possible, suggesting remedies so that the 
^vhcat can be restored again to the condition where it will be more valuable for 
tliat particular purpose. 

Now, I will say in the sugar-liec't industry that the development of hi^h- 
grade seeds in this countrv must follow, because, from a merely pecuniary point 
of view, w<i can n<»t afford always to import our seeds. They are worth 10 cents 
a pound delivered in this country by the cargo, not in retail but wholesale. The 
seiMls which we distribute from tiie Department of Agriculture cost on an average 
10 cents a pound. At least 20 pounds ixjr acre .should l)e planted, and where 
there is anything like bad conditions at the time of planting, more; liecanso it is 
highly essential to the growth of a good crop of lieets that they should Ixi thick in 
tli(^ row. if there are spaces like this? [indicating], the beets on the end will lie 
overgrown, and overgrown liects are never so rich in sugar; and so to prevent 
overgrowth we have a lieet every 0 or 8 or 0 inches in the row, and to do this we 
iiave to plant a great many seeds more than enough to produce this result. 

A beet seed is au aggregation of seeds. One seed contains 4 or 5 seeds wrapped 
nj) together. If they would all genninate from every seed there would he 4 or 5 
f^pmuts, but on account of their high artificial character they have a low vitality. 

this is another universal principle, that the more you develop a plant or 
'Uninai the le8.s power of reproduction that plant or animal has. The reproductive 
powers are the vegetative powers, and wnen you develop other quriities you 

un I ni sh the reproductive strength. The cultured nation or family does not have 
lo t^hildren as the one lower down the scale. There is always a tendency 
ftnimal out of existence, and so the beet seed has a low 
4 or r ’ many of them pro<lu(;e no sprouts at all, and of those that have 

ought to produce sprouts, maybe only 1 will germinate, so 
HPTiolf’+f ^ ni'WJk thicker together than if they would all sprout. 

urohnhiV* without counting the cost of putting it is 

means a considerable sum where thousands of aofes 
thiscomit^’ . spend— say we have 100,000 acres planted in beeta lu 

ouniry— at least t300,0()0, which we are sending out of the country each year 
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for these high-grade beet seeds and, of course, as the industry increases, that will 
become a sum of great magnitude, and we must look forward to the time when 
the seeds will bo produced at home. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any beet seed farm anywhere” in the country?— A. 
None wnatever. There are places in California where they ctow seed in a hap- 
hazard way without analysis, out if that practice is continued the content of sugar 
will run right dowTi', because there is no control to hold these beets up to their 
standard. 

( 3 . No analysis made?— A. No analysis made, and without this control degener- 
ation will immediately set in, and the lieople who use these seeds will be out of the 
race because they can not compete with tiiose who use the high-grade seeds. 

Seed x»roduction from an industrial standpoint is one of the very gi'eatest im- 
portance in connection with the beet industry. It requires the higliest degree of 
skill and labm* and the greatest amount of patience of any agricultural profession. 

Now, continuing the result of our investigations: Following the report of Bul- 
letin 30 comes Bulletin 33, which gives a continuation of the experiments at 
Schuyler, Nebr.; and Bulletin 36. which contains the result of the work the last 
year that it was conducted. 

I might say this work was not discontinued for lack of an a^ropiation on the 
part of Congress, but the Secretary of Agriculture who took office in 1803 did not 
believe in any kind of pateinalism, and he thought the gi'owth of seed was “ pater- 
nalism gone to seed,” as he expressed it. So. although Congress had made the 
appropriation h(' abolished the station and sold all our appliances, and the station 
has never been rijstored. This bulletin gives the result of the last years work, 
and shows the fact which I mentioned, that the beets grown from seeds whierh we 
ourselves produced gave a result which was very encouraging, and that the growth 
of our own seeds in our own climate would prove of the greatest pecuniary 
advantage in the proc-ess of manufacture. 

Now, I think I have said enough in regard to the seed production, and I want 
to bring up next the studies we have made in regard to the distribution, or the 
location rather, of the area in this country where beets gi’ow best. It has seemed 
to the Department of Agriculture that it was its duty to aid intending investors, 
at least in a negative wjiy, by showing the parts of the country where it was prob- 
able they would get the bestVesults from an agricultural p( )int of view. W 0 navi^ 
never taken up to any extent the manufacturing side— that is, the location of 
factories in regard to coal and water transportation. Wo have studied always 
from the aj^cultural .side — that is, where can you gi’ow the beets Ix'st? 

Now, acting on the idea which is so patent in Europe, that northern latitudes 
produce lieets of the highest grade, it occurred to us that we would naturally find 
in this country our best beets grown along the northern borders of our country or 
somewhere in tliat region. In (dher words, that the farther north we could go 
and get a climate which w'ould produce a crop suitable for manufacture, and get 
ample time before the advent of winter to harvest that crop and deliver it to the 
factory, the better the character of the beets Would be and the more likely the 
industry would be to succeed. 

But we did not act on that theory exclusively. Wo exploited every part of our 
country. We sent seeds to agricultural stations in every State, with instructiems 
for cultivation, because the planting and cultivation of beet seeds must be con- 
ducted according to .si>ecial methods— that is, ordinary agricultural rules will 
not apply to befds. It is horticulture rather that agriculture; and in (^rder that 
all parts of the country might bo fiilly represented we had a uniform system of 
directions for all parts. Not only did we send to the agricultural stations, but tf) 
farmers in all jiarts of the country who were interested and who would promise 
to conduct the work according to our instructions. Wo have distributed in the 
last 10 or 15 years to an average number of 6,000 fanners in different parts of the 
country every year, and to all the experiment stations desiring to collaborate iu 
this work. 

So far as possible we have had the analyses made at the experiment stations of 
the States so as to avoid long transportation of samples; but we have also always 
had our own laboratories w and have every year made many analyses of sam- 
ples sent from all parts of tljfe country, so we have had checks on the work done 
in the different localities. Tnis work has lieen continued more than 10 years, and 
we think the data accumulated in that time are valuable. They ceri»inly are 
unbiased and have lieeii obtaine<l under as nearly as possible uniform conditions. 
The result has fully corrolxirated the* theory of the culture here, and as a result 
we have been able to construct a provisional map of our country (Herewith repro- 
dneed; see next page) showing at least the southern limit of probable prontahio 
fhilture, but without trying to extend it to the north, because, as I hare 
there is no limit to the north except the winter. ♦ 
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Q. Allow me to ask if you are familiar with the culture of the sutrar beet in 
Canada?— A. Yes; fully. 

Q. Is that business suc^cessful there?— A. The trouble there is the difficulty of 
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south where the beets are not quite so good. We have got to take that into con- 
sideration. Now, this man, as X say, is a tentative showing of the southern limits 
of profitable culture; not tuat beets can not be grown soutn of this; they can, and 
often of a very good quality: and, as I say in my rei)orts of this man, this is not 
dogmatic, it is only tentative. The probabilities are that very little succesaPul 
beet culture will be found south of this region [indicating on map] , although there 
ai*e several factories pow in operation in the South. In fact, some of the first that 
were established in Nebraska were south of this belt, and one in New Mexico just 
on the edge of it, and one in Utah just on the edge of it. This is due to the fact 
of tliis high plateau. I will say the temperature is the chief function or factor. 
Of course after you pass tliis point here you reach the arid regions. Where you 
have water to grow beets all beets grown along here are fine, but this great plateau 
has the low temi>erature of the southern plateau of the Rocky Mountains, so the 
temperature here is the same as it is here [indicating]. In the summer time it is 
no warmer tliere than here [indicating] . These lines are the isotherms of the 
temperature. The lower of these isotherm lines shows 71 degrees for June, Jidy, 
and August: the middle line is 70 degrees, and the upper line is 69 degrees. In 
view of the tacts mentioned you can grow beets as far north as you can go and get 
a harvest. South of this you can grow beets just as rich in tonnage, more so, 
perhaps, but contents of sugar bemn to fall. Fine beets are grown on the moun- 
tains all through South and North Carolina, but the contour of the land is such 
that you can not get an area sufficient to supply a factory, because you have got 
to have contributory to a beet factory 10,006 Jic?res for one factory of 500 tons dmly 
capacity. You can not grow beets on the same land more than once in 4 years, 
so you have got to have enough land b) make Ji 4 years' rotation, so that each 
acre will l>e planted in beets once in 4 years. Hence it requires 10,000 acres of 
good level land to supply one factory of moderate size. Yon can not grow beets 
on the hillside: you have got to have reasonably levtd land, and have got to have 
four times as much as is necessary to supply the factory for that one year. 
Some of the finest beets we have had were grown in Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia on the crest of the Allegheny Mountains. I went up there last summer 
tor the puri^se of seeing if there was not enough land on these mountains to 
build factories. One place. I tliink, in Maryland and W(?st Virginia I found 
where you could get enough good land to build a factory, and that would provi* 
very profitable, because up there it is 5,0(X) feet high. Now, in California ther«‘ 
is a remarkably fertile condition. That whole coast of California has the same 
temperature— the valleys~bec!au.se they are all inundated by the winds of th(‘ 
Pacific Ocean. The result is that these isotlnuinal lines instead of running east 
and west, as in other parts of the country, run north and south. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Due to the range of mountains?— A. No, due to the Pacific; 
winds. Now, as soon as you go to the interior of California you get hot weather 
again, but so long as you stay on the coast or in the valleys on the coast, where 
the coast winds come in and keep the temperature down in the summer, you grow 
fine beets, wherever you can get w^ter. That is the reason you stje all these 
factories built right here. 

C^. Where are beets most largely planted— what State?— A. The two Stat»‘s 
which are now taking the lead are California and Michigan. There are more 
beets grown in these two States than any other two. Michigan is peculiarly well 
suited for beet growth; also northern Indiana, Iowa, Wi8cx)n8in, and northern 
Ohio. All of central New York and portions of the New England Stat^, when; 
the land is rich enough and level enough, grow beets, and our data, which we 
have accumulated now, and which are found in these reports, liear out absolutely 
the fact which is represented in this map— that is, that although it was con8tructe<l 
on purely theoretical principles, liefore we made an investigation at all, ainl 
though it has been published now more than 10 years, the investigations madt; 
since then have shown that if we had waited to make this map until the present 
time the lines would have been practicallv what they are now. Of course there* 
is very little of this area which is covered by thi.s map— all these shaded portions 
are not suitable for beet culture. This whole region is arid, and most of it is 
hoi>eles8ly so; no possibility of irrigation. Tht;re are a few but not many localities 
where irrigation can be practiced. An arid region where, other things being 
eqnal, water can be obtained is the ideal one for lieet culture. In the first place 
you have nothing but sunny days, get all the sunshine the beet can possibly 
assin^te. In the second place you control absoluteW the water conditions; yo^i 
can have plenty of water for the growing period, and when the crop ia ready to 
harvest yon can withdraw the water and have a dry season for harVe^;; whereas, m 
the humid regions like Michigan, there may come a September rain, neariy always 
d^,Mn fact, after the beets are ripe, followed by warm weather, and the aecoiiu 
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growth will take pla^e greatly to the detriment of the sugar in the beets; the 
roads will become mnddy and interfere with the harvest; so I say that the arid 
region where irrigation can be practiced is the ideal one for the beet grower, 
and you will see in the future, when this great industry takes the place which 
it ought to take in this country, and which it will take, that it will be the most 
j)rofitable crop which can be grown upon irrigated lands, because the beet is a 
crop which you can grow on land worth $300 an acre. It will pay fixed charges 
on such land, whereas you can not grow wheat or Indian com on such land; a 
crop of wheat would not pay the interest on the investment. You ^ve got to 
go into what we call intensive cultivation and then secure a large yield before 
you can afford to pay $300 for an acre of land. That is about what irrigated 
lands cost; so it becomes peculiarly a crop suited to the highest-priced land. 
Now, our data have shown that after you go west of Iowa you reach a very 
trea(!herou8 region until you get to the arid region. The conditions of Nebraska 
and Dakota and all through that region there, take the seasons through, are 
favorable to beet growth, but there we have the most pronounced variation of 
meteorological conditions anywhere in the world, almost. Those hot winds 
from the west blow across the plains of Nebraska, and absolutely wither and 
cook the vegetation, and then in October they have sharp freezing weather, 
almost, with snow; so these rapid changes in the meteorological conditions are 
nnfavorablo to beet growth, and although two of the oldest factories in the 
country are established in Nebraska, yet if you will really get at the ^ttom 
opinions of the people who operate these facitories, they will confess that if they 
were locating their factories now they would put them some place else, although 
now and then they get an excellent crop; so we have an intermediate and treach- 
( rolls condition between tlie humid and arid regions. When you rccoch the humid 
region you have fluctuating conditions, and when you come to the arid regions 
yon have more unifonii forces. The conditions which obtain in Michigan and 
liorthern Ohio and New York are unifonnly more favorable than in Nebraska. 
Our data have shown that in these localities the industry has taken root more 
favorably, and we find there the In^st results as a whole. We have repeatedly 
for a whole season received beets from these regions with an average of 15 per 
c(mt sugar with reasonable purity, and growing in regions where agriculteml 
conditions are favorable, liecause all those regions are level. The contour of the 
soil is suitable to beet (uilture; the land is reasonably fertile: but the farmer who 
depcuuls entirely upon the fertility of his soil for any crop for a series of years 
will Ijocomo bankrupt. No land can be used continuously without feeding, no 
more than you can drive a work horse more than one day without giving him a 
meal. All land must be fed, and there is no crop which can be grown ^ imturn 
on the native fertility of any soil whatever; so any radical system of agriculture — 
growing beets, cotton, or any other crop — must look to a period when the land 
Tiinst be fed, and the course is scientific, as a domestic animal is fed. 

Q. Has it been necessary in Texas to manure the land? — A. Not yet. The 
time will come, however, when the crop will drop — when they must do some- 
thing to feed it. I may mention, for example, the wheat-growing regions of the 
great Northwest. When they opened those regions they were able to grow 80 
and 40 bushels to the acre; now they are getting 15 bushels on the same fields, 
and the result is that the land must be fed. You can not grow beets without fer- 
tilization. That is one crop, especially, which demands the most careful nutrition 
in the soil, and any system of beet culture which expects to go right along depend- 
iTig on the natural fertility of the soil will end in disiwter. And there is another 
great point in this industry which the members of this commission ought to have 
brought to their attention; that is this, that the establishment of the sumr-bwt 
industry in any locality is a blessing to all forms of agriculture of every descrip- 
ti( >n that are practiced there, because it demands a system of culture. It is scieii- 
tific and just. I mean by this that the system of agriculture which robs a soil 
and makes it poorer is not just. The man who has a farm for 25 or 80 years and 
Itiaves it poorer than he found it has committed a (Time against society. We do 
not bring him up before the courts and send him to jail, but he has committed a 
crime, because he has robbed the future. Now, I say that any system of agricul- 
ture which imjioverishes the soil is a false one, but that is a rational system 
of agriculture which, liy increasing the yield of the crops, increases the ferity 
of the soil. Now, if there is a crop that is grown which will teach the Amerio^ 
farmer a lesson, the sugar beet is that crop, and there is no farmer in the world 
who needs that lessonorought home to him as the American farmer does. The 
population of the earth is constantly on the increase; the area which is subject to 
mlture is practically exhausted, we can add in our own country only the arid 
legions now, little by little. Where is food to come from if not from scienttflto 
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agi’iculture? Wo can not spread onr acres; we can not increase them; but what 
we can do, and what scientific agriculture will do, will be to increase their fer- 
tility. The beet-sugar industry has not been established long enough in this coun- 
try to be an object lesson further than this, that wherevta- it has lieen established 
the value in farm land in dollars and cents has rapidly iiuTeased. That is a well- 
knowTi fact; but I am sorry to say the fertility of the land has not increased in 
proportion to its value. Its value has increased some, because the beet is a more 
profitable crop than the crops heretofore grown on that soil; but the lesson that 
the farmers have not learned is that theymust begin to iinprovtitlie fertility of the 
soil in order to retain its richness. In Europe it is (luito different. I have spent 
a great deal of time in north France, where the industry was established first, and 
I have collected statistics in reference t«) agricultural iirodncts in that country. 
Fiftv years ago the yield of wheat in northern France— and that is the granery 
of France — was about 17 bushels to the acre. To-day the average yield of wheat 
on these same fields is ‘38 bushels to the acre. Now, tln^re is a system of agricul- 
ture which increases the yield of the crop and at the s;ime time enriches the 
soil. The soil of France, to-dav. is more fertile than it was at tin* time of Ciesar, 
and will produce a larger vield, and that is largely due to tln‘ improvements 
made in the last 50 years. I think I (;aii safely say that 50 years ago the crops 
produced on these beautiful fields of France were* no greater than at the tinie of 
Ctesar if as great. That whole matter has lieen accomplished by an application of 
scientific agriculture in the last 50 years, and the ol>ject lesson we have tan 
gathering through the be(‘t is in every case the same. The same is trui'j or Ger- 
many. While the land is not so rich and the yields not so largo, the increase 
has been proportionately as great. Now, what will h‘ai)pen in a (;onntry which 
simply pmws and sows and sells? It will be(*ome a bankrupt sooner or later. 
That country will remain rich in agi’iculture which plows, sows, sells, and feeds its 
land and tlie intrcMluction of the beet as an agricultural crop will bring aliout 
that condition of affairs in this country, in my opinion, nmre than anything 
else possibly could. So, from the industrial point of view, it seems to me there 
is nothing touching on agriculture which is of more mom(‘nt and worth more in 
actual dollars and cents to the American fanner than just such an object les- 
son as lieet culture ^^^ll bring. I know our fields are broad, and you may say it is 
wise to get fertilizer on them; but better far to grow a less area and get a 
larger \field than to spread over so much and impfiverish and ruin the soil con- 
tinuously; and. further than that, scientific agricultun' will show the ways (►! 
consendiig plant f<X)d so as to make it cheap and ai*cessible to every farimT. 
That has already been largely a(!com]dished, so that not only beets but every 
agricultural product will feel the effect of proiierly feeding tln^ soil. Now, just 
one practical point in regard to this; The men who an* ])utting their money ni 
this industry to-day ccune to the Department of Agriculture to ask where to 
locate their factorie.s, simply l)ecause we hav(! collecte<l the data and studied the 
subject, not from a monetary, but from a purely s< ientific point of view, ^e 
have no intcre.st in lands one place more than another. Our interest is in the 


Now." there is a large factory going up in Coloradf). and will he about ready for 
the use of this coming crop. That fitetory \vas located by tbe Department ot 
Agriculture, simply by consulting, not only this map. but tbe data on which this 
map was brought out, and there were a great many localities in the* State of Colo- 
rado that wanted this factory and were bidding ie>r it here, there, and (jverywbe^i e. 
but men wdio are going to put money into this industry say it is not so mucdi the 
question of the bonus they get to-day, but the region that prf)duces the most 
beets; that is where they want to put the factory. had another illustration. 
Some capitalists desired to locate* a factory near here, and went to Fredericksburg- 
They applied to the Sw-retarv of Agriculture for information. He advised them 
not to doit, and gave them the reasons. He said, it is true you can grow tat^ 
there— very good tats— hut I will show you in beets grown in that hsiahty aim 
800 miles north, from the -sfune seed, a difftjreiice of 4 i>er cpt in the sugar con- 
tent. You comrieto with a difference of HO isninds ])er ton in the yield of 
between these beets and those tats; you can not do it. If yon were 
tory in the world you could make all the money and make sugar out of beets ar 
Fredericksburg, but people farther north make HO pounds i»er ton more sugar tnai 
you do at the same expense and of course can untlersell you in any f 

world, and you had better keep out of it. That is Mere the W.V, . 

such investigation comes in— pointing the investor to where the agricultural oui 
ditions are favorable and warning him from regions unfavorable. ^ 

Q. iBy Mr. A. L. Harris.) What ingredients of the soil are most c^uci 
toieets?— A. Any soil that contains the ordinary elements of plant lOOUt o 
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powerful nature, is satisfactory for beets. It is more the physical condition of 
the soil than the (jhemical composition that you must consider in beet gi-owth. 
A beet must have room to go straight down at least 16 or 18 inches in the soil. 
If it strikes hard pan it will be deflected and the tap root will turn out, and other 
tap roots will be produced and the beet will be stimted and ruined. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Does the shape have anything to do with the sugar con- 
tents?— A. Yes; and you will find conical beets, regular in shape, smooth in sur- 
fac^e, with a single tap root, will, other things being etiual, be the richest, and 
most convenient for handling; so the soil must be a pervious one, and for that 
reason a stiff clay is not good for beets unless it is very lieavily limed. Of 
(bourse you all understand that where you have a stiff soil, a very stiff soil, a 
liberal a]U)lication of lime will flocculate it so as to make it pervious and easily 
penetrated liy all rt^ots of growing plants, but unless j^ou have such treatment 
you want soil which is pervious. The soil of Michigan is very well suited to l^eet 
culture on account ot its sand. It is a sandy loam that does not bake with rain 
as (day would, and so for that reason the beets have excellent physical conditions. 
Southern Califoniia is the same. It is mostly deposit soil in these valleys, which 
is not a (day 8(ul and do(\s not bake, but remains open and ])erviouH. Stiff clay 
soils are excellent, but bettor for cereals that f(^e(l near the surface, like wheat 
and indian corn; but if they are us(ul forl)eets they must be W(dl subsoiled— in 
fact, all fields planted to beets must be subsoiled, and heavily limed; then beets 
will grow. I have s(ien very fine beets in Europe growing on very heavy clay 
soils, with a liberal addition of lime. 

The manufacture of b(‘(‘t sugar is an infant industry in this country. When 
we consider the ccm.sumption of sugar in the Unit(‘d States and what is con- 
tributed by the beet, it is not a very large quantity— (uiough for two or three 
br(‘akfasts; not miudi more. We use in this country 2,000,000 tons of sugar a 
y(‘ur, and wt) prodiice less than 800.000 tons of all kinds— some years a little more 
and some vears a little less. The Louisiana ])ro(luction. as you know, fluctuates 
v(‘ry greatly— probably an average of 2(K).000 tons in periods of 5 year.s— sometimes 
more than that, soinetiim's h»s.s— and it is not probable that Louisiana will ever 
produce any more sugar than to-day. It is not far (uiougii south for cane sugar. 
{Old it is (‘Titirely too far south for b(‘et sugar. You all know the vicissitudes 
wlihdi the Louisiana cane crop has undergone the last few years, (lue mostly to 
fr(M'zing wt^ather. Th<? t(!mpeiature has l)een down to as 1 (av as 18" above zero 
and that naturally killed i)ractically all the cane in the State a ytw ago last win- 
t(U'. Th(‘ last year's crop was a very small one. Loui.siana is one of the l)est 
rice-producing States in tln^ world. Rice is gaininj,^ and (auie is losing. In 50 
years Louisiana will lx*, in my opinion, the greatest rice"])roducing countrv in the 
world. 

We need not ex|)(H*t any large incr(»ase in our cane-sugar production. It is 
nior(* likely to b(*gin to decrease than incr(*a.se. Our ju-oduction in Texas does 
not (;ut any great figure, although Texas has jn’oductHi considerabh^i cane sugar. 
Florida is likewise hardly to be considered as a cane-sugar country until at least 
tin? swamp lands are freed of water. In all localities, taking all this into consid- 
eration. 1 doul)t if we have on an uv(»rage over 800.000 tons of cane sugar in our 
extnjjiK* Southern possessions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clark K.) How fnxiuently do they plant cane in Louisiana?— A. 
1 racti(!ally (‘V(Ty 2 years now. 

Q. How fre(iuently in Cuba?— A. (bice in 15 years. I have been told that they 
tr(M|ueutly hav(^ fifdds that bav(‘ Ikmui harvi'sted for 50 years, but about once in 15 
years they r(.-plant there. Now W(‘ are consuming 2,()()0,000 tons of sugar. Ten 
years froln now W(? will consunn' 8,000,000 tons. SupiK).se we absorb our two 
so-called tropical possessions and bring their sugar in free? We would not by 
any means have any 8,000,000 tons. There would still be a shortage in our sugar 
p}l?py^/'iiid it would take years to ree.stjihlish those industries in Cuba and the 
1 hili])pine8 to anything like their foriiKT great figure. We have got to conUnne 
to iinp()rt beet sugar from Euroi)e or (‘xtend our own industry. My own opinion 
IS that for 50 years to come wo will ne(‘d in this country from 500,000 to 1,500,000 
tens ot beet sugar annually, and we have got to buy it as wo are buying it now, 
rV* make it. Well, we are making some, but it is difficult to give a 

ejiabio estimate of the quantity. This census will give us the facts, be<^UB6 
tif l<J}'ality where beet sugar is made will bo visited by an expert, who onder- 
anus the business thoroughly, and as census agent he will get figures from all 
in . We have ncnv got what they tell us, and we have no law 

11118 (jountry which compels a business man to tell anymore than he wants to. 
TlmV largely used in the preservation of our fruits?— A. Yes; very largely, 

ai use IS one of the chief items in the consumption of sugar in England, and 
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sugar is used much more extensively there than here in preserving jams, mar- 
m^ades, etc. 

Q. If our business of preserving fruits, jams, and marmalades was largely 
increased, It would call for a larger consumption of sugar?— A. Very much 
larger. I will say that at the present time the consumption of sugar is the great- 
est in England, hut the consumption on the table per head is far greater in this 
country than in England. A great deal of the surar that is consumed in England 
is used for preserving purposes and the preserveu products are largely exported; 
it is not so generally used by the people. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In the raw state?— A. On the table anti for culinary pur- 
poses. They use it for preserving, and things of that kind. Wo are using 
between 62 and 05 pounds of sugar per head in this country; in England they are 
using between 72 and 75; some say as high as 80, but it is a little more than it is 
here. 

Q. Is beet sugar better adapted to preserving than cane sucar?— A. No; not so 
well. I think the great use for cane .sugar in the future will be in that industry, 
while on the table for sweetening coffee and ordinary table use beet sugar will be 
largely employed. Beet sugar must be absolutely pure before it can be used. 
Cane sugar, to my taste, is a good deal better in its raw state before it i.s refined. 
I do not^ow of any sugar so good as the old-fashioned yellow Louisiana sugar, 
while beet sugar in that condition you could nf)t eat at all, it would be so bitter, 
"[^ere is absolutely no difference chemically between cane and beet sugar, and 
they are identical in every way, but I can tell lieet sugar always from cane sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) After it is refined?— A. Yes. 

Q. How? — A. I put it in a bottle and set it away for a week, then open the 
bottle and smell of it, and I never saw beet sugar yet that I could not tell by its 
unpleasant odor. You dissolve it and sweeten with it and you can not tell any 
difference at all. Cane .sugar, on the contrary, has a delightful aromatic odor. If 
you go into a beet-sugar factory, you will think you are in a soap factory, and it is a 
soap factory, because l)eet sugar contains an immense amount of potash and con- 
tains also some fat, and the odor that comes from it is a bad one and is peculiar 
to the manufacture of soap. You go into a can(?-8ugar factory and you think you 
are in a garden of roses, so sweet is the aroma, and so, for preserving and things 
of that land, I think that the (‘ane sugar is tb be preferred for sweetening. I defy 
any man, woman, or child to distinguish any difference in the two pure sugars 
in sweetened coffee or sweetened cake. In no way is the taste different lietween 
refined lieet sugar and refined cane sugar. It is absolutely the same. 

I have here a list, which I will submit, of the factories in the United States whicli 
are now either in operation, or building for operation the present year, '^ey are 
given in separate lists, those already built and in fiperation, and those building, ami 
also a list of those which have lieen proposed or talked about. Some of these will 
materialize, and some will not, but it will all be information which you can make 
use of. 

(The list referred to follows, giving name* ami location of each factory and 
capacity in tons of Inlets per day.) 

FACTORIES OPERATINO IS THE UNITED STATES. WITH THEIR PRESENT CAPACITY. 


Alameda Sugar Company, Alvarado, Cal 

Spreckels Sugar Company, Watsonville, Cal., formerly Western Beet 

Sugar Company - - 

American Beet Sugar Comijany, formerly Chino Valley Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, Chino, Cal 

Los Alamitos Sugar Company, Los Alamitos, Cal 

California Beet sugar and Refining Company, Crockett, Cal., also refines 

Hawaiian sugar 

Oregon Sugar Company, La Grande, Oreg . . 

Utah Sugar Company, Lehi, Utah : 

Main Factory at Lehi 500 ( 

Slicing station at Springville. . - 350 f 

Ogden Sugar Ckimpaiiy, Ogden, Utah 


Pecos Vaffey Beet Sugar Company, Eddy, N. Mex 

American Beet Sugar Company, Grand Island, Nebr., formerly Oxnard 

American Beet Sugar Ccrapany, Norfolk, Nebr., formerly NoxTo]]|f Beet 

Sugar Company - - 

Minnesota Sugar Company, St. Lonis Park, Minn 

Mlthigan Sngar Company, Bay City, Mich 
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Tons. 

First New York Beet Sugar Compaq, tlome, N. Y 200 

Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, l&nghamton, N. Y {J50 

Spreckels Sugar Company, Spreckels, Cal 3,000 

American Beet Sugar Company, Oxnard, Cal., formerly Pacific Sugar 

Ompany 2,000 

U nion Sugar Company , Santa Maria, Cal 500 

Washington State Sugar Company, Spokane, Wash 350 

Colorado Sugar Manufacturing Company, Grand Junction, Colo 350 

Standard Beet Sugar Company, Ames, Nebr 500 

Illinois Sugar Company, Pekin, HI 700 

Bay City Sugar Company, Bay City, Mich 600 

West Bay City Sugar Company, West Bay City, Mich 500 

Peninsular Sugar Compaiw, Caro, Mich COO 

Detroit Sugar Company, Rwdiester, Mich 500 

Alma Sugar Company, Alma, Mich 500 

Kalamazoo Beet Sugar Commny, Kalamazoo, Mich 500 

Wolverine Sugar Company, Benton Harbor, Mich 500 

Holland Sugar Company, Holland, Mich.. :150 


Total (japacity . . 19,100 


FACTORIES BUILDINO IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following factories are now building at the various places in the United 
States. Most of them will take part in the campaign of 1900. One or two will 
not be operated until 1901. These factories are being constructed by the following 
companies at the following places: 


Tons. 

American Beet Sugar Company, Rocky For<l, Colo 1, 000 

Njitional Beet Sugar Company, Sugar City, Colo 500 

( ■ontinentiil Sugiir Company, Fremont, Ohio 400 

Empire State Sugar (Jompany, Lyons, N. Y. 500 

Utah Sugar ComjMiny, Binghamton Junction, Utah, (auxiliary to Lehi) . . 850 

Marine Sugar Company, Marine City, Mich . 350 


Total capacity new factories. 


3,100 


PROPOSED FACTORIES THAT WILL PROBABIA' BE CONSTRUCTED. 

Under this head I will call attention to lieet-sugar comiianies already orgsm- 
ized and which give every indication at this time of constructing their factories 
ready for the campaign of 1900 or 1901. 

The Fort Dodge Beet Sugar Company, Fort Dodge, /oim.-~Has filed its articles 
of incorporation. Capital, $45(),0()(). O. M. Oleson, president; W. T. Chantlmid, 
Hecri3tary. Most of the acreage desired by the factory has been jiledged by the 
fanners. It looks very jirobable at this time that this company will matenalize 
as an active sugar producer in the near future. 

The Storm Lake Beet Sugar Developing Company, Storm Lake, Iowa , — ^Has 
recently closed contracts for total* amount of acreage necessa^ for starting a 
factory at that place to participate in the cam])aign of 1901. It is claimed the 
factory is assured, provided sufficient contracts can be secured to grow beets. 
Tlieso contracts are now all siraed,and I suppose that Storm Lake will be the 
first to start in the beet-sugar industry in Iowa. 

The Farmers' Cooperative. Beet Sugar Company, Dundee, Mtc/i.— Have decided 
to build a factory this year and will begin early in the fall so as to have the plant 
completed by July 1,1901. They wish to build a factory of 750 tons daily capacity. 

Virginia Beet Sugar Company, FYedericksburg, Va.— This company hM per- 
fected plans for building a factory at the above place, either to commence work 
in the campaign of 1900 or 1901, depending upon circumstances. This project at 
time seems quite probable. 

The Northwest Beet Sugar Company, North Judson, Jiid.— It appears that a 
company was organized to operate a bwt-sugar factory at the above {dace under 
the name of the New England Beet Sugar Company. This company contracted 
XT 6,000 acres of beets to be grown by tne farmers, and for Qome reason 
the New England Company could not jierfect its plans and the Northwest Beet 
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Sugar Company was organized for the .purpose of carrying out these contracts 
and for operating a sugar factory at the above place. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are there many bein^Imilt this year?—^. Thirty facto- 
ries in the United States have been in operation, with a maximum capacity of 
19,100 tons of beets pti* dav. The largest of tliose which I have told you is one at 
Salinas, wdiich has a capacity of 2,000 or 0,000 tons i)er day. There are one or two 
of a capacitv of 1 ,000 toils, but most of them range about 500. Some fall as low as 
300, and these are maximum capacities, remember. That is, they rarely reach it, 
because it is 8(‘ldom that ycm get a full 24 liours’ uninterruptecVwork in compli- 
cated mac'liinery like tliat in a beet-sugar factory, and there is always some delay 
with it of some kind; so you can (‘ount on about two-thirds of the maximum capac- 
ity as the real working capacity: therefore our factories now have a capacity in 
actual Avork of between 12,000 and 1.5.000 tons of beets iier day, but we do not make 
altogether 100,000 tons of beet sugar. Even if working to the maximum capacity 
of those factories thev would not make more than that. Tlu', probable yield last 
year was about (io.OOO or 70,000 tons. This year, with the new factories and a 
favorable crop, tlio yield will reach pretty close io 100.000 tons. You see what a 
small (piantitv that is coin])ared with the total consumption, 2,000,000 tons. 

The lK*et factory mnploys all kinds of labor from the commonest to the most 
skilled, so from that jioint it is worthy of considtTation. I am not an advocate of 
the employment of w<^men and children as is done in Europe in the agriculture 
of the beet. I believe that wo will be able to do with machinery in this country 
practically all that the women and children do in Europe and at less expense. 
There are some operations in the agriculture of the l)e<‘t whiclitheina(thiiiei*y can 
not attend to. There is one at least, and perhaps only one. All the rest, I believe, 
will eventually be accomplished by machinery, hut the thinning of the beets to 
get a proper stand in the row must be done by an intelligent hand. You will 
remember what I told you about Ix^ets growing sometimes with thrive or four 
.siwouts from a single seed. Now, you must leave one sprout only in the ground. 
If you take hold of that tuft to take it out, you will pull the beet out, hence you 
have g(jt to take it between the thumb and finger and hold (‘arefully while, you 
detach the others. No machinery can do that, so there is one agricultural opera- 
tion, thinning of the beets, that must always bf‘ done by hand. 1 believe. But 
the cultivation and harve.sting, and even topping of the Ix'ets, to cut off the leaves 
and a portion of the upper part winch contains the largest i)art of the injurious 
salts— I have spokf‘n of pota.sh salts— I heliewe all can l>e accomi>lished by machin- 
(*ry. Hand work is universal in Europe, and you rarely see a machine in a big 
field hoeing and cultivating, the work being done almost entirely by hand labor. 
In this ccmntry it is ju.st the opiK)site. The (‘xpensive part of th«^ agi’icultnre, 
however, will be tlie thinning, and that wt; must count upon haying done by 
hand. In addition to tJie field work you have the skilled laborer of the factory, 
which is usually the field hand in EuVoim?. who becomes the factory hand doing 
day lalxir during the summer ami skilled labor during tlw manufacturing season. 
In "this way they avoid repetition of hands and give empl(->ymeiit practically the 
vear around, liecau.se manufacturing oiKjrations begin in the autumn in Noveni- 
W, and there are only tlu? lu’obable months of January and February and part 
of Det^emlier tliat there are no agricultural operations grnng on. During thow 
months the factories an; in operation, either W(»rking up original crops or elal)- 
orating the molas.ses, .so tlu; beet industry will give employment to a 
her of i»eople practicallv the entire year. Thus the migratory condition oPlabor 
which attaches so often" to agricultural operations, as in cereal and \yheat har- 
vests, is avoided. This gives a stability to lalK)r which is very desirable. It 
gives an individual interest to the labor on the farm and in the factory. In this 
way a better morale is established among the laborers, a more (jfficient corps ot 
lalior is secured, and the industry tends to advance socially and economically. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you a total of the aimmiit of labor r^nireil 
to supply this country's need in sugar?— A. Well, ymi can liase it on the factory 
say of 590 tons capacity, whh.'h will rcxpiirf} 4,(X)0 aiTes of beets under cultiva- 
tion and 8,000 in other crops in rotation— 12,000 acres; It ^vill reipiire a conw or 
about 120 efficient laborers the year round to (conduct that business— I 
ing men, not women and children — and if the aven 
that is probably 400 or 500; so a l>eet-sugar factory 
year a lairing mipnlation approximately erpial to 
daily capacity. Four or five hundred factones of 5 
our present needs, and in that way you can compute 1 
which this business will employ. This diK^s not ineJ 
machinery, build the factories, and rexiair them. Tl 
of industry—mannfacttiring industry. What I have 


fo lamiiy is » or ^ perwmo» 
iipports during the entire 
iie number of tons of its 
)*’ton8 each would supply 
le nuinlier of laboring meu 
ide the men wlfc> make the 
at touches othet 
irivctti itf sii^tual labor 
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on the farm and in the factory; and this labor, as I told you, in Europe is the 
very best. It is an educating business. The people there of other manufac- 
tories want to get men who have worked in the beet factories; want to get them 
for labor. I had a conversation a short time ago with a Gennan who is one of 
the largest manufacturers in Europe. I said, “ You must be oppressed by this mil- 
itary law which requires every man to do 3 years’ service? ” He replied, “ On the 
contrary, it is the salvation of the country. It takes the young men who do not 
know anything and makes men of them; teaclies them to bo men, makes them 
stand straight, makes them agile and quic;k, and the men who go through the 
military servicie are tlie men we want in our factory.” In that way the tendency 
is to build up an educated corps of laborers through the military service. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) This is particularly the case of Germany?— A. Germany; 

I am speaking of Germany. Tiieir military service is universal education. It is 
not a hardship and a curse. I had considered it a curse to the country, but after 
he told me, and after I investigated the matter further, I believe it is a gcxid thing. 

Q. How many tons of foreigii beet sugar were imported to this country last 
year?— A. I have not the statistics for the last year. Year before last it was 
800,000 tons. 

Q. Wliat is the duty paid on that?— A. It amounts to about 1.8 cents a ptmnd; 
that is what usually comes in— about 1.8 (;ents a pound. 

Q. What was the productirm of the United States for the same year of lieet 
sugar?— A. That year about 50,000 or 60.000 tons. 

Q. But the industry is growing?— A. Growing, and growing in a healthy way. 

It is not increasing rapidly, but has a healthy growth, which is much better. 

Q. But it is absolutely necessjiry to import that quantity of sugar to the United 
States, or it would be short in its supply, Avould it not?— A. Can not get it any- 
where else. There is no (jiiestion that we needed it, and we bought it. Of coui-se, 
l)eet sugar c.omes to us when we do not get the cane sugar. Our natural sugar 
supply from tluj islands was exhaasted. Wo u.sed to get a million tons from Cuba, 
and aft(‘r the rebellion broke out there and until the Spanish war began, we got 
less than 200,000 tons from Cuba. Now, it is growing a little, but if everything 
WHS (‘stablished to-day in a most prosperous way, it would be 5 or 6 years before 
they could get up. 

Q. Don't you expect them to get back?— A. Yes; eventually they will get ahead. 

In th(‘ meanwhile we art? eating more sugar and using more. 

C^. You think, then, the increase of sugar product from Cuba will be a detri- 
ment to the German sugar? — A. Yt^s; iis Cuban (monies in, German will stay out. 

tj. Tin? duty is tin* same on cane as beet?— A. On the beet sugar we have a 
countervailing duty ; that is, (jountries whicli give a bounty to ex])ort, we increase 
the? duty to them uudju* the pre.sent law, and as Germany gives a bounty for 
export, it pays us a slightly higher rate; then we learn, by as careful investiga- 
tion as we can, the amount of the export lK)unty. twul add that to the duty. 

C^. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you given any thought to the possibilities of the 
production of sugar on the island of Cuba with respect to the world’s consump- 
tion?— A. I have looked into that matter quite carefully. Cuba is the natural 
sngar-produi’ing country of the world. There is no other country that can com- 
pare vvitli it. Now, I have n<jver been in Cuba myself: 1 have only formed my 
ideas froni ctmversation with Culiana and with people? who liave been there, and 
from reading accounts; hut my impression is, based upon all the information I 
can collect, that Cuba has a capacity, or will liave a capacity, of producing from 

3.000. 000 to 4,000,000 tons of sugar as a maximum tier year,* but to do that those 
nninense forests have to be subjugated, railroads have to be? built, marshes have 

which is going to be a slow process. I will make this prophecy: 

It Giioa is prosperous and has a stable government, in 50 years she will produce 

3.000. 000 tons e)f sugar per year, 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What has been the maximum production there in the 
past .-'—A. About 1,000,000 tons, rarely gone beyond it; but in 50 years the United 
states will eat 6,0(K),000 tons of sugar, or more, so we will have the same relation 
to coinniiiii)tion and supply that we have to-day, and the same necessity for 
aomestic industry that we have to-day. That is allowing the most favorable 
exmnsion and development of the tropical regions. There is one peculiar fact 
concerning tropical canc: It is not susceptible to scientific improvement as the bwt 
ihe sugar cane to-day is what nature made it, and you can not make it any- 
wnngol^; it has been tried ineffecjtually. You can improve it a little by selec- 

You know, in planting the cane 

Mr. Smyth.) Plant the joints?— A. Plant the joints. It is prodnceil to 
i umited extent from seeds, to a very limited extent. It has only been done foir 
a lew years. I can remember when it was boldly asserted by botanist® that oane % 
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could not be produced from seeds, but to-day we have growing in different parts 
of the world some very fine varieties of sugar cane produced from the seed, and 
constantly woducing others, but I have never heard of thera» for commercial 
purposes. When they produce cane from the seed they plant that cane just the 
same as old cane. Therefore, the possibilities of improvement in the manner that 
the beet has been improved are limited. Now, the British are good farmers, bet- 
ter than the Spanish, and they have possessions in the West Indies, but they 
never have been able, with all their skill, to compete with Cuba in producing 
cane sugar, and to-day the sugar industry in the Bntish West Indies is bankrupt. 
You have doubtless seen the West India Commission’s report. The commis- 
sioners came through here, and I had several interviews with them in regard to 
the industry down there. They made a thorough investigation, and the result is 
that the home government has given several hundred thousand pounds to keep the 
industry from becoming exterminated. In other words, science with the sugar 
beet, if nei?es8ary, can destroy the natural sugar plant in the Tropics. For 
instance, in the sugar-beet industry it is not the production of sugar alone that 
you secure. You build up around a factory a vast dairy industry. You have 
vour pulps and other refuse and leaves to feed to the cattle, and it makes fine 
butter and milk. You can not do that with the refuse of sugar cane. Cattle can 
not live in the Tropics; you can not establish a dairy there, and it is sugar and 
nothing else, and you all know the great strength of the agricultural industry— 
that it is varied, not confined to a single idea. You know that [speaking to Mr. 
Smyth] . You are in a cotton country. You know if you have (jotton alone that 
you have a hard struggle. You have got to deversify agricultural industries even 
in the South. A single agricultural industiy’^ does not stand well alone anywhere 
in the world. It is the universal history of the world that you have got to have a 
prop and support to it. N ow , beet sugar is a suppori. It is held by all other allied 
industries that it has a liettet show in the fight than even the cane in the Tropics. 
Now, I have said that Cuba is the garden of the cane; the same is true of the 
Hawaiian Islands, but there nature has prevented any great expansion. Practi- 
cally all the land in the Hawaiian Islands capable of gi‘owing sugar is under culti- 
vation. It does beat Cuba, I will admit, acre for acre. It is most conveniently 
placed. A yield of 14 tons of sugar, not of caite, has been obtained in the Hawaiian 
Mands. 14 tons to an acre of land, something almost incredible; but the British, 
with all their agricultural skill, with their fertile soils— Barbados and British 
Guiana — their sugar industry has gone to the wall in competition with the beets 
of Europe. Now, capital can stand up in the Hawaiian Islands, for a time at least, 
but it may be in the future these countries will reac’h their limit and feel the 
effect of this competition. Now, we want to l)e in it in this country. We have 
a marvelous climate, with great possibilities of development. So I say from an 
industrial point of view the development of the sugar industry in this country is 
worthy of your consideration as investigators of these great industrial problems. 

Q. ('By Mr. Conger. ) How about the Philmpine Islands as a place for the sugar 
industry? — A. I know loss alK)ut them than (Tuba. 

Q. Is it your idea that those engagrecl in this Ijeet-sngar industry need have no 
fear of the effect of their being included?— A. Absolutely none. When the 
Spanish war commenced and ray friends commenced to write to me these despair- 
ing letters that we were going to be ruined by free sugar, I never for a moment 
had any fear. If we to-day were to admit absolutely free frorn duty every pound 
of sugar made in Porto Rico and Chiba and the Philippines, it would not affe<d 
the progress of our sugar-beet industry in this country. We still have to have 
this deficit in sugar supplied from some place, and the best place to get it is here, 
right in our own countiy. 

(J. If this cane sugar from Cuba would be admitted free, would not the price 
of sugar be less here, necessitating the factories running at a less profit and pos- 
sibly at a loss?— A. Suppose we admit free of duty this sugar. We would still 
have to import sugar, and the duties on sugar would probably remain the same 
as they are. That would tend to fix the price of sugar. By the way, it is not an 
unmixed evil to have a low price on an agricultural crop; it has a good many 
good pointo. In the first place, it increases consumption and the demand for the 
article, and that tends to restore the price. In the second place, it teaches 
economy in the manufacture which otherwise would never have been taught 
Louisiana people, if you had told them two or three years ago that they would 
have to sell their sugar at cents a pound, they wonld have held up thdfr hands 
in horror; but they are doing it and making money. * " 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Not under their old methods?— A. No; fhej 
chimgd their agricnlture and manufacture and it has been to their benefit They 
arelu a better position now than when they got twice the price tor their profinct 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Is it not true that the great production in Germany has 
been secured only by bounties being paid?— A. That is true, but it has never been 
paid to the grower. There is a great deal of misapprehension or misunderstand- 
ing in that respect in this country. The bounty is paid to the man who exports 
the si^ar. The grower and manufacturer, unless an exporter, get nothing. 

Q. Does he not get it indirectly?— A. He may indirectly, but the man who 
l^rows the sugjar has to pay a heavy tax. The German Government collects more 
in tlie tax on its beets than it has ever paid in bounty. 

Q. Do you mean the industry is taxed more than other forms of agriculture?— 
A. The average tax on every ton of beets grown in Germany was until 4*ecently 
nearly $4, revenue tax. A corresponding tax is now levied on sugar consumed 
within the Empire. Every factory is run like a distillery. A Government officer 
stands at the scale and keeps the data ()f all exported supfar. 

Q. Can you say what sugar can be manufactured for in Germany exclusive of 
the tax?— A. I should say 2^ to 2f cents a pound. 

Q. I judged from what you have said, it is your idea it can bo produced as 
cheaply here?— A. As I said, perhaps a little bit more — perhaps 3 cents a pound 
under the best possible conditions which should obtain — that is, of manufacture, 
loc;ation, etc. The actual cost in this country has probably lieen more than that 
up to this time, because a great many unfavorable conditions have obtained. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) One of which was, I suppose, the business bein^ new and 
having to be learned by experience?— A. Yes; tnat has been the most important 
one, (^specially on the jiart of the farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the sugar as it comes from the American fac- 
tory recjuire retining? — A. All the beet-sugar factories in this country, with one or 
two exceiitions, make a rejined sugar directly, so they do not have to go to the 
refiners at all. Tliey are totally independent of the sugar trust. That is a great 
advantage, too, In^cause th(‘y can sell tne sugar to the trade. There are one or two 
controlled by Mr. Spreckels that make raw sugar and send it to his refinery in 
San Francisco, but all the other factories, so far as I know, make a refined sugar 
and sell directly to the trade. 

I have referred so often to the German beet-sugar industry that it seems advisa- 
ble to insert in the testimony a brief statistical statement showing the progress of 
that industry in the German Empire during the past sixty years. 

The following tables abridged from a supplement of the March, 1900, number 
of the Zeitschrift des Veieins fur die Ruoenzucker-Industrie des Deutschen 
Reichs, exhibit in a striking manner the growth of the lieet-sugar industry in 
Ch'rniany during the past sixty years. 

The iinprovement in the quality of the Iw^ets grown and the manufacturing proc- 
esses is also apparent from Talile No. 1, in which it is shown that the oeets 
yielded but 5.^ per cent of sugar in 1840-41, while in the campaign of 1898-90 the 
yi(dd was 13.37 per cent of the weight of the beets. 

The development, during the last three decades, of processes of recovering sugar 
t'onncrly lost in the molasses has contributed considerably to this increased yield. 
Statistics relative to the utilization of molasses in Germany are given in Table 
No. 2. 

During this period of sixty years the sugar production has increased from 
112,()5() to 10,270,720 hundred-kilogram units (from 15,059 to 1,798.538 tons of 
2,(M)0 pounds) , while the importations of sugar have decreased to the very nominal 
ai lu >un t of 1 ,280 tons. 

At the same time the Empire’s export trade in sugar has increased until now 
iiioro than one-half the entire product of her factories is sent abroad. The appli- 
cation ()f scientific methods in the field and in the factory has greatly assist^ in 
attaining this result, but it has only been possible with the aid of most favorable 
revenue and tariff laws, the nature and working of whicli are set forth in Table 
No. 3. A very high tax on imported sugar has been maintained since 1840, with 
a (lifferontial in favor of the German refiners until 1887. An export bounty also, 
with a differential in favor of German refiners, bos stimulated production for 
export. From 1841 to 1892 an internal-revenue tax was levied on beets used for 
«ngar production. Since 1889 this has been replaced by a corresponding tax on 
«ngar consumed within the Empire. Tlie exiK)rt bounty was reduced at the same 
tune the manufacturers wore relieved of the tax on their raw material. 

Among the important effects of this system of sugar laws, there must be men- 
tioned besides tne stimulation of production, the dmiressioii of domestic con- 
sumption of sugar, and the embarrassment of the refiners of sugar in BngUmd 
and of the raw-sugar producers in colonies of that country. Moreover, 
system has yielded the Goveniznent a net revenue varying from 0.81 to 1*09 mhiks 
per capita per year. 
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Table No. I, -Statistics relating to the number of heeUsugar factories in the Ger- 
man Empire, the yield and working of the beets, and the wholesale price of sugar 
in the manufacturing years 1SS9-40 to 1898-99. 


Year. 

Number of factories 
in operation. 

Quantity of beets 
worked. 

Yield of beets per 
hectare.* 

•3 

& 

8s 

n 

'*5 

Average quantity of 
beets worked per 
factory. 

Quantity of raw 
sugar obtained 
(all products). 

Yield nor 100 
kg. of Doets. 

Quantity ol beets nec- 
essary to produce 
100 kg. of raw sugar. 

Price of sugar 
per 100 kg. 

Raw sugar (all 
products). 

o 

Pi 

1 

t. 

s. 

Refined sugar. * 





Mks.p^r 










mkg.^ 

mkq. 

im kfj.i 

mkq.^ 

HfOkq.^ 

Ka.* 

Kq* 

UM)kq} 

Marks:^ 

Marki.^ 

1840-41 

145 

2,414,867 



16,654 

142,Or)t] 

5.88 

3. 70 

17.00 



1^46 

96 

2 ' 227 .516 



23!2(K1 

151,534 

6.80 

:i. 10 

14 70 



1850-51 . 

184 



40!o11 

533,480 

7.25 

2.70 

10. HO 


18l)&-36.-. 

216 

10,919,900 



50, .555 

873,592 

8.00 

2.35 

12. .50 

87.00 

i^.ho 

1860-61... 

2471 

14, <177. 016 



,50,421 

1,265,260 

H.62 

2. 15 

11.60 

69.00 

91.50 

18a>66..- 

295 

21,726,387 



73,649* 

1,806,056 

8.55 

2.70 

11.70 




1870-71. 


:«),50H.456 



100,350 

2,629.867 

8.62 

2.60 

11.60 

68.00 

ill. 00 

1875-76... 

m 

41.612,842 

293 


122,;5i8 

3,580,482 

8.60 

3.22 

11.62 

54. .50 

85.60 

1880-81... 

m 

63,222,030 

327 

1.60-2.70 

100.666 

5,559, 151 

S. 70 

2.61 

ll.:i7 

62.00 

81.00 

188^86... 

m 

70,703,168 

302 

1.40-1.80 

177,200 

8,081.049 

11.4,3 

1 2.55 

8.75 

47.80 

60.70 

1800-01... 

406 

106,233, 194 

:e2 

1.6lt2.50 

26L,t)57 

12,344.85.3 

12.09 

1 2. .50 

8.27 

;J2.00 

65.00 

1891-02... 

403' 

94,880,022 

282 

1.80-2.20 

235.434 

ll,44:i.f!76 

12.061 

8.29 

:i7.oo 

50.50 

1802-93... 

4or 

98.119.397 

279 

2.09 

244.<i86 

11.718, 4:)0 

ii.im 

8.37 

28.00 

55. a) 

1803-94... 

405' 106, U3. 515 

275 

2. 12,! 

262,82:1 

1:1.166,646 

12.34 


8. 10 

25.20 

53.00 

1894-96... 

405 145,2l0.29r> 

320 

2.02: 

:i58..543 

17.6»»<.05l 

12. 15 



8.23 

17.00 

41.. 50 

1895-90... 

;197! 116, 728. IW 

3P> 

1.77 

294.025. 15.:i75.220 

13.11 


7.6:1 

22.00 

46.00 

1800-97... 

399 

137, 2()t». 2951 

32:1: 

1.77 

mnoo 

17. .'188.846 

12.66 


7.00 

19.80 

; 46. .50 

1897-98... 

4(K 

136,978.920 

313 

1.73 

;140.743 

17..5.52,2{<0 

12.70 


7.80 

•20.20 

46.50 

1898-99. . 

402' 121,506,42l1 

285 

bKI 

:iie.255 

16,270,720 

1.3. ;r7 


7.48 

20.85 

47.50 

1899-1900 

1 

124,626,769 








20. 25 

47.00 


i 


i 



1 




*100 kilograiuH ( = kg.) uro equal to 22<».4r» uvoirdutHiiH ]M>umls. Therefore, if the nuinl>or 
e^ressing the quantities stated in this table in units of 1<>I) kg. divided l>y 10. the result 
will be in terms of the metric ton of 1.000 kg., whieh i.s approximately equal to 1 long ton 
(2^ pounds). 

*100 kilograms per heet.aro is equivalent to ;i*J0.40 avoirduiwis pounds for 2.471 acres; or, 
roughly ostimatedf, is equivalent to UlO i)oun<ls ix^r acre. For example, the yield for 1898-00 is 
stated to be 285 100-kg. units per Uci tare. This is roughly equivalent to ‘,'85 hundred pounds or 
14.25 tons per aero. The accurately (calculated (Hjuivttlent is 12.7 tons iH>r aero. This more 
acecurate equivalent is obtained by multiplying the numlxtr of 100-kg. units by 0.0440, 1« ©.» hlO 
kg, iKjr hectare x 0.0(46 tons i>er acre. 

•The German mark Is equivalent to2J1.8ceut.s. One mark for UK) kg. is th(?refore equivalent 
to 0.0PM cents per pound, or to ;^.16 jxcr ton (2.61)0 iMmndsi. Om? mark is equivalent to 100 
pfennigs. 

* Ono kilogram ( => kg. ) is equivalent to 2.2046 iK)unds. T4ie (luantities given in thif) column are 
ecjoivnlent to percent^ of the weight of the beets. 
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Table No. 2.—Statvitic8 of the production, importation, utilization, and export 
Oermany during the twenty-mne manufacturing years 1871-72 to 



Molasses 
made in 
sugar fac- 
tories. 

Molasses 

iin- 

ptjrted. 

Quantity of molasses used for extraction of 
sugar. T 

Year. 

Osmosis 

process. 

Elution 
and pre- 
cipita- 
tion 
process. 

Lime 
saccha- 
rate sep- 
aration 
process. 

Other 

pror;- 

esses. 

Strontium 

saccharate 

process. 

1871-72 

loo kg. a 
638,917 

100 ky. a 
154,639 

too ky. * 

loo kg. a 

1 looky.* 

looky.* 

KM) ky. a 

1875-76 

1,339,524 

1,649,842 

63, 145 
81,730 




i 


JHWI-81 




1 


188.586 

1,801,775 

2,6:)0,942 

2,449,689 

2,418,050 

2.792,089 

3.470,902 

28,942 

21,302 

62,459 

4.755 

1.204 

2,682 






1S90-91 

666,5:16 
522,690 
232 885 

724,861 
648,476 
408 IM 

463,450 

438,017 

91,346 

46,655 

A.9 

1,104,814 

1,131,088 

1,155,728 

1,432,981 

1,676,648 

1,951,205 

2.;i25,734 

2,366,682 

1S91-92 

IH)2-93 

1S93 94 

18i;470 

144,389 

270!661 

255.558 

IX)0 

263,075 

311,760 

285,680 

294,675 

247.549 

187,419 

Vu. Ififf 

25,614 

1W4-95 - 

189.‘>-96.. 

3.284,628 

2,653 

223.647 

218,;i57. 

192,135 

93,095 

32,713 


J8}»7-98._ - 

1898-99 

3,423,216 

3,444,801 

3,058,692 

1,528 

1,163 

1,052 

99,689 

66,;i36 

:»,47» 

18, .563 
16, .500 
20.590 


\ 


Yoar. 


]>< 71 - 73 . 

. . . 

J.SjyUHl _ 
iSSvSH . . 

IWi-iKJ . . 

. . 

1894 - 5)5 - 


jTotal quan- 
tity of luu- 
la88(‘s used 
for tlio (!x- 
traction of 
sugar. 


m kg.^ 


8,m,m 

2, 137,906 
2 . 173,601 

9 

1805 - 06 ,....;.:;:;::::::::;:; 2;m:m 

8]>«d)7 2.10l,)iO6 

18I»< 98 j 2,780 162 

1808-99 


Quantity 
of ino- 
lassoH ox- 
ported. 


im ky.^ 
8.663 
84.688 
1W,782 
551,206 
421, a32 
ai8,734 
1,006,603 
512,844 
4.’J5, 158 
400,113 
260,450 
65,768 
68,621 


1 

1 

' Quantity 
of mo- 
la88(?H used 
for manu- 
facture of 
spirits. 

Total of 
cman titles 
of molasses 
used for 
manufac- 
ture of sug 
ar and 
spirits and 
for export. 

Quantity 
of mo- 
la.s8cs dis- 
posed of 
in other 
ways. 

j Hsjky.* Kntky.* 

no ky.* 

861.295 

880,202 

289,486 

7:14,644 

949.236 

874,526 

337,442 

764,501 

430,660 

445,396 

469,695 











3.519,(65 
3.023.977 
3.588,104 
3,509,662 
3,636,542 
3, .324, 625 


381,^6 

687.808 

713,987 

672,768 

1.261,964 





M(>an 

E rice per 
)0 kg. of 
molasses. 


Marks* 

0.40 

6.00 

0.73 

7.11 
4.09 
4.48 
4.06 

2.12 
1.05 
2.12 
2 25 

aS) 

4.85 


rhpprow‘BHC)f roboillng and retTystnlllzing purified bo«?t jni<*e leaves a by-product, called 
inoiHSHcs, which still contains approximately 60 per cent of sugar, but from which practically no 
rtiigjir can Iw seixiratod by crystallization. The alxivo table includes statistics for five of the more 
iuii>ortant prwesscs that arti used for the recovery of sugar from molasses in Germany. 

Ill the (iHinosis procpHs the molasses is I’irculatoa on one side of jiarclimentized paper, while 
water i.s circulated on the other side. The saLts, which prevent the (Tystallization of the sugar 
jn The molasses, diflfuse tlirough the jmper much more rapidly than the sugar. By this means 
;.lir3 11 ^’? sufficiently purified to permit the extraction of more sugar by roboiling and 
inv»mion8^^°^ process, as the table clearly shows, has largely been displaced by later 

process depends on a formation of a compound of sugar and lime known as calcium, 
)r iira(‘ Hiiccdiamte. This compound is treated with alcohol, in which it is insoluble. The alcohol 
w asnes out the impurities of the molasses, leaving the saccharate in a comparatively pure state. 
T no pun Hod saccharate is then suspended in water or in lieet juice and treated with carbonic a<*id 
mn, ny Which it Is decomposed, uncombined sugar and iusolubic carbonate of lime being formed. 
i\ ul! passed through a filter press which retains the carlionato of lime. The clear 

t mto is then evaporated for the crystallization of the sugar, which is dissolved therein. This 
' V.! .f® *? Iikowlre falllDK Into dtauee. 

/ «»cc/iara<e separation process saccharate of lime is formiMl from which the impuri- 
molasses are separated by washing with water. The purified saccharate is de<‘ora- 
prwoss^^^*^ carbonic acid gas, and the recovery of the sugar completed as in the preceding 

is similar to the one last described, with the exception that 
hmi *jydrato is used for the formation of the saccharate in place of lime. This process 
a y roplaried other processes in Germany. , ^ 

) are equivalent to 220.46 avoirdupois pounds. Therefore, if the numbers 
quantities stated in this table in units of 100 kg. be divided by 10, the result will 
pouuds)*^”^^ cf the metric ton of 1,000 kg., which is approximately equal to one long ton (1^240 

fore ®ark (100 pfennigs) is equivalent to 23.8 cents. One mark per 100 kg. is, there* 

iwe, equivalent to O.IOS cent per pound, or to |2.16 iier ton (2,000 iiounds). 
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(At a snbseatient meeting of the commission, May 15, 1900^iiring the exami- 
nation of Prof. Robert C. Kedzie on the same subject, Dr. Wiley was rec*dled, 
and, pursuant to a motion of Mr. Clarke, was interrogated by JDr. Kedzie touch- 
ing certain features of the latter’s testimoi^, and answered as follows:) 

Q. (By Professor Kedzie.) I desire Dr. Wilev to state the results of their con- 
stant investigations in. regard to the ouestion of the deductions to be made from 
the total amount of sugar found in tne beets, and to exxdain how he arrives at 
what is conmionly known, technically known, as marc, and the importance of 
this as related to the sugar-beet industry as between the farmtt: and the factor. 

Dr. Wiley. The usual commercial method of determining the amoimt of sugar 
in a beet is an indirect one. We proceed for the purpose of convenience and 
speed by expressing the juice from the beet, and determining the amount of 
sugar in that expressed juice, and then from that calculating back to the percent 
of the beet. Now, it may seem strange to you that a body as firm as a beet is 
almost all liquid. What is not liquid is solid in solution. In other words, a 
body which seems so finu is 95 per cent licjuid, or solid in solution, and only 5 per 
cent of the whole mass is really solid matter, insoluble. That insoluble matter in 
technical language is called marc, a French word which came into use with the 
French method of analysis. W e call it fiber or pith. Now, in order to determine 
the amount of sugar in the beet, the amount of marc must be known, otherwise 
we would not be able to compute from the percentage of sugar of the juice the 
relation which that percentage bore to the original beet before the juice was 
expressed. Now, you can easily see, if 95 per cent of the whole weight be liquid 
or solid in solution, that only 5 percent insoluble matter would remain; therefore 
the percentagi^ of sugar mea.suredin the juice would have to be multiplied by a 
factor, point 95, to determine the amount which would be in the original b^st. 
For example, suppose you have a juice which polarizes 14 per cent. This meas- 
ures the amount of .sugar ifi that juice, but the juice represents only 95 per cent 
of the whole weight; therefore you have to use that factor to reduce it to the 
original weight. The beet would not contain as much sugar itself as the juice 
would, because the beet weighs more than the juice, and you have to divide the 
total amount of sugar by the whole weight. N o w , beets are sold by the percentage 
of sugar which they contain. It is important to the farmer, as well as to the manu- 
facturer, that a fair method of computation l)e agreed ujion. The usual custom 
has been to use the factor point 95, assuming the beet contained 5 per cent of 
insoluble matter, and thus the farmer and the manufacturer have been satisfied. 
That has been the rule which has been in vogue mostly in this country. It is a 
rule we have had in our own investigations at the Department, and I think it is a 
fair one, but of course there are variations in the amount of marc which the beet 
may contain— if it is grown at an exceptionally dry time, if it is exceptionally 
ripe, if it (xintains a second growth, or if it suffers any accident that would change 
it from its normal condition. In the too ripe beet the tendency is to increase the 
percentage of marc and decrease the soluble matters; as, for instance, if the mother 
oeet grows and produces its seed, almost everything left is insoluble; the juice is 
all gone. That is an extreme case. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) I would like to inquire if in making this showing of 
marc it would vary according to the efficiency of the machine for pressing out 
the juice.— A. No; not at all. We do not express all the juice; don’t attempt to. 
We have no machine that will do that. In making an analysis we onl;^ express 
a portion of the juice, but experience has shown that the juice which remains has 
practically the same composition as that which is expressed. An ordinary press 
will not take out more than 50 or 60 per cent which the beet contains. That is 
the reason the press can not be used in commercial operations as in the case of 
sugar cane. A good strong sugar mill properly adjust^ will take out from 80 to 
82 per cent of the juice which the cane contains, but you could not express by 
anv kind of press that much juice out of the beet. 

Q. (By Professor Kedzie.) Supposing a factory assumes a factor of 88 instead 
of 95, wnat have you to say in regard to that?— A. Well, it would be a case where 
a load of beets would have 12 per cent marc; good for the companies, but an 
injustice for the farmer. 

Q. Established for the whole?— A. To establish a factor so abnormal and impl.'' 
it to a normal beet is unscientific and unjust. The principal thing is to estabBsh 
a factor for a normal beet, and then if there are abnormalities they must suffer 
one way or the other, because you can not have a different standard. You must 
apply what would be a fair standard to a normal condition of affaj{8. l^ow,lt is 
statoi by the advocates of higher marc that in extracting sugar in aloohol it is 
found that the marc sometimes corresponds to a marc of 8, 10, or 
That is not a fair statement of the question. Alcohol dissolves sugar vath groat 
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difficulty, and the stronger the alcohol is the more difficulty there is in dissolving 
the sugar, and it is the common experience of the chemist that if you use alcohm 
for e^dbaction von can, if you continue the operation long enough, extract all 
sugar, but in the ordinary time, when such extractions should continue half an 
hour to 2 hours, quite a considerable percentage of the sugar will not be extracted. 
There is a method, however, that has come into use in France in the last few 
years and which seems perfectly fair and can apply to all, because by tWs method 
they determine the percentage of sugar in the pulp of the beet without express- 
ing the juice by means of what is caned aqueous diffusion, not using alcohm, Wt 
using water. The truth of this depends on the fact that by using a peculiar form 
of rasp you can obtain from the beet an impalpable pulp; that is, a pulp in which 
the beet cells containing sugar have been ruptured. Then when you mix that 
with water the sugar content passes into solution, and you polarize it directly 
after adding clarifying agents and illtering, giving a perfectly clear solution. 
Such a metnod as tliis would give a correct percentage of sugar in every case. 
That method has in the last 10 years come into very general use commercially in 
Franco, and if the friction continues in this country between the factory and 
fanner I would strongly advise the introduction of the method here. T^t would 
give a result that nobody could question. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How would that work, practical?--A. It is almost as 
rapid as the ordinary method of expressing the juice. We have not used it in 
this country, because the uniform custom has been to use the other method. We 
have used it in our laboratory to determine the absolute factor 95, which we find 
on the average is a correct one, but in certain abnormally favored conditions such 
as exist in California, and such as existed last year in Michigan, it might be well, 
in the interest of harmony, for all parties to adopt this method. All tne accounts 
for Michigan last year show they had abnormm conditions there, and probably 
the marc was in many.cases more than 5 per cent; it may have amounted to 8 per 
cent. That is hardly likely even in abnormal conditions, unless they have a sec- 
ond gi’owth, and so the fjictories may in some instances have had a just nound 
f(jr in(;rea8ing the quantity of the marc for these reasons; but it would be very 
unfair to apiuy thorn this year, perhaps, where beets are perfectly normal. Now, 
tins all goes to show that the actual percentage of marc for the normal beet is a 
little less than 5 percent, so taking this 5 per cent we make some concession to the 
manufacturer after all, and the fanner is in favor of letting it go at that, but I 
certainly wouhl protest in the interest of the farmer against a factor as high as 8 
})er cent; even 6 per cent would be, in my opinion, a little bit too high. Of course 
it is only a small increase, and I believe I said finally of Michiran, where the 
niannfa<!turer8 were contending for a factor tif 7 per cent and Dr.Kedzie and his 
ptioplt! for one of 5 per cent, that I would be willing to make a compromise and 
acjcept 6 per cent to settle the difficulty, so that each one would receive a little 
concession. But to make it 14 jier cent is certainly—tho language which is attri- 
buted to me here would not be too strong, to characterize that as robbery, because 
such a condition would never occur except in very exceptional instances in a 
few beets; but never in a field of beets that have grown even under abnormal 
conditions. 

Another point which Dr. Kedzie asked me to say something about is in regard 
to the removal of the friction between the farmer and the manufacturer, by 
cooperation. Of course the interests of the manufacturer and fanner are iden- 
tical. What is good for one is good for the other. If a manufacturer wishes to 
hi any way get tne advantage of the farmer ho is cutting his own throat, and the 
farmer who wants to get the best of the manufacturer is defeating his own inter- 
ests. Success is a mutual benefit to both. That is where higher success lies, but 
suppose they can’t see that. These things will all adjust themselves in the course 
or time, however, and they have adjust^ themselves in Glermany largely through 
cooneration. Practically about one-half of the beets grown in Germany belong 
® fanners who have shares in the factories. 

The most complete data which I have before me on the subject relate to the 
“campaign” year 1894-95, and they were collated and published in 1896. The 
^^ider cultivation for the year covered by the data was 1,090,801 acres, or 
441,441 hectares. The yield of beets was 32.9 tons per hectare, or 13.8 tons per 
a(;re. Of the above crop, 41.64 per cent were grown by the factories and 6486 
per cent were bought by the factories. This percentage varies slightly from vear 
to year, but represents upon the whole very closely the relative maraltude of the 
Qmnany ^ growth as compared with the total magnitude of the industry in 

evident that if such a system of cooperation could be established in our 
it would be very much more satisfactory to the farmers and to the 
laciorieB as well, inasmuch as the former would be factory owners* 
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I believe that is the best solution of this whole difficulty. It is a little hard on 
people who are not in the cooperation— fanners, for instance— because there is a 
mutual understanding in the cooperative factories that the price paid for beets 
shall be very low, so that those who are not in the cooperation get squeezed 
while those who are in get the benefit. For this reason the statistics for the 
price of beets in cooperative factories in Germany are unreliable, because all 
the cooperative factories pay less for beets than the noncooperative factories; 
but still cooperation makes a perfect unity of feeling between the m’ower and 
manufacturer, because they are practically the same person. I believe in the 
course of time the cooperative factory will oe a very large eleifient in this indus- 
try in this country. However, as Dr. Kedzie says, these difficulties will adjust 
themselves. Last autumn the farmers of Michigan were up in arms and swore 
they would not grow any more beets, but now they are planting, as you see, and 
getting almost their full complement and full acreage. Tlie farmers, I think, 
should have the first concession, because it is to the farmer that the first success 
must be looked for. Without successful agriculture nothing else is possible. 
The best appointed factory, best managed factory, with no beets will make no 
sugar, while the poor factory 'with plenty of beets will make lots of sugar; so 
first of all the agriculture must be set upon its feet in this industry. The -wise 
manufacturer will concede to the farmer a little more than may l)e just in order 
to help him along and secure the establishment of the industry in a proper way. 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) In the testimony you gave us yesterday you were telling 
us about the exx)eriments, as I understood, in the Agricultural Department here, 
in testing the percentage of sugar in otner beets; and you stated it was below 15 

r jr cent, one class, 16 per cent another, 17 per cent another, and 18 per cent another. 

want to ask for information, Does the quantity of sugar in the beet increase with 
the increased percentage? In other words, a beet that contains 18 per cent has a 
good deal more sugar than one that contains 16 per cent?— A. It has 40 pounds per 
ton more. Each per cent of increase in sugar amounts to 20 pounds to the ton of 
2,000 pounds of beets. 

Q. It is all taken to make the analysis?- A. Yes; when we speak of 16 per 
cent, we mean 16 pounds in the hundred. 

Q. Shows an actual increase in the quantity of sugar?— A. That is 320 pounds 
in the ton as the actual weight of the su^ar. When we state the per cent we 
refer to 100 pounds of raw material. 

Q. That is the i^int, whether the percentage is based on the single beet?— A. 
On one-hundredweight of beets. 

Q. It costs no more to raise beets containing 18 per cent than 16 per cent?— A. 
Just the same, exactly. 

Q. The same amount of fertilizer per acre?— A. You may have to use a little 
more fertilizer to make a little more intensive culture. 

Q. It pays the farmer, however, to try to get the largest percentage in the 
beets?— A. Yes, it does pay the farmer, and it certainly pays the manufacturer, 
because every additional percentage of sugar in the beet means a clear yield of 
20 pounds more surar per ton, because the amount of waste in the manufacture 
is Just the same. In fact, you waste more in the lower percentage, because the 
character of the juice deteriorates; you get a less percentage of sugar propor- 
tionately; so to the manufacturer the high percentage of sugar is even more 
important than to the farmer. 


Q. Now, does the farmer get that advantage of that increased value qf beets 
when it contains a high degi*ee of sugar?— A. Yes; he gets more for it; say 12 per 
cent is the basic price; each additional per cent of sugar, so much increase. That 
is the general form of the contract throughout this country. The farmer has a 
direct mterest in Rowing beets with a high per cent of su^r. That is secured 
largely by using high-grade seeds and by panting very thicK so as to prevent the 
be^ from gro^ng more than a pound in weight. In this way you 'will get the 
highest percentage of sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That custom in doing more for a higher grade of beets is 
practiced in Europe as well, is it not?— A. In most parts of Europe. In France they 
Iray heetB simply on flat prices per ton, knowing about what they will be from year 
to year, but wherever that has been practiced^ the tendency has always been to 
have a low degree of beets. It is only where beets are paid for by the quantity 
of sugar they contain that the higher results have be^ secured. I will state 
here the avenm yield of beets per acre in (^rmany is*about 18 tons, based upon 
alongseriesof years. In France it is a little over 11 tons an acre, ip Austria 
about lOi tons, and in Russia it is less. ^ 

Q. Ito this country?— A. This country nobody knows, but I imagine if yon teke 
alUthe flelds plants to beets since the industry started, that the average yield 
would not be 5 tons to the acre. 
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Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) What do you think it will be when beets are properly 
cultivated?— A. I think we will do as well as Germany. But it will be many 
years before we do have an average yield of that kind. I have visited hundreds 
of beet fields myself, and I have been surprised to see the number of poor ones. 
I saw thousands of acres in California last year that would not yield a ton to the 
acre, 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That was practically a failure of the crop, was it not?— 
A. Absolute failure, you might say. Now and then you would run across a field 
of 2() tons. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) To what do you attribute that condition there?— A. Some- 
times it is a natural condition of drought, but more often where it is not that it 
is carelessness in culture. Two years ago one of the land agents of a western 
railroad in Minnesota applied to the Department for a large cmantity of seeds, 
which he was going to have grown along the lines of his railroad— and lands 
which are well suited to grow beets, too, both by location and fertility. Lti 
July of that year, at his request, I went with him on a tour of inspection to see 
the result. Wo ST)ent a whole day hunting for beets in the grass as high as this 
table. We found only one plot out of fifty we visited where any attempt had 
j)een made to c iilti vato the beets at all. I have no doubt yon can corroborate these 
observations in a great many localities. In that one field we found beets, splendid 
beets, and the others were absolutely neglected, and that has been the history of 
beet culture on a lar^^e scale. That is an extreme case of neglect— in the first 
place, ignorance. It is a pretty hard thing for even an intelligent man, if he has 
never seen beets grown, to prepare the soil and cultivate tne beets correctly. 
Now, I went out the other day to plant beets on the Depai*tment beet farm— 3 
acres. Well. I never had set a beet drill. I did not know how to set a drill to 
sow 20 pounds of beet seed to the acre. I got a hard place in the road where 
the beets would not go in the ground, and 1 measured a distance— I knew the 
number of seeds in a pound— and I ran that drill until 1 got. by counting the 
seeds, tlio rate at which 20 pounds would be planted to the acre. It took me an 
hour to find out how to set the drill to drop these seeds. Now, suppose a 
farmer mwer made a calculation of that kind. How is fie goin^ to the right 
amount of seeds to the acre? He probably would not hit it one time in fifty. He 
might have a few beets 5 pounds in weight, having 8 or tO per cent in sugar, 
iiisteiid of growing 1 pound in weight with 15 j>er cent. So these things have to 
be learned. The chief misfortune of our beet culture in this country has been 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the grower; and sometimes with imowledge 
comes the lack of willingness to bend your back and cnxik your knees to give 
the beet the proper form of culture; but these things will come with time, and 
of course the yield per acre will greatly increase, until we reach a fair yield. I 
should say that it would be fortunate for American farmei’s if they can ^gin at 
10 tons per acre over the country; and if they can do so there would be no more 
kicking on poor results on the part of the farmers, if they got that much, even. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington. D. C., June J900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR..FEANK H. HITCHCOCK, 

Chief of the Section of Foreign Markets, United States Department of Agrieulture. 

The commission met at 10.85 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
IpVank H. Hitchcock, of Washington, D. C., chief of the Section of Foreign Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agriculture, Was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your address, and your 
occupation.— A. My name is Frank H. Hitchcock; my occupation is that of chief 
or the Section of Foreign Markets, United States Department of Agriculture; that 
IS also my address. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Department of Agriculture?— 
A. Since the autumn of 1891. 

W. And all that time in this bureau?— A. No. I went into the Department as a 
biologist, passing the civil-service examination. I served in the biological work 
{br 1 year and then took up the statistical work. I worked in the statistical 
* ^ntil about 5 years ago, when I was transferred to the Section of For- 
^’^Markets soon after its inception. My work has therefore been statistical for 
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Q. Tour examination has been exclosiyelyin the line of the extension of foreign 
markets for agricultural products?— A. Yes; since I have been connected with my 
present office. 

Q. What means have you had for procuring your information in regard to the 
expansion of foreign markets for agricultural products?— A, We have had, first 
of all, the published information that is issued by the various foreign govern- 
ments. We depend upon the official reports, as far as possible, for our informa- 
tion, especially for our statistical information. We have also had the coopera- 
tion of the United States consular service through the courtesy of the State 
Department. The consuls have furnished us with reports dn stated topics, the 
inquiries being transmitted to them through the Department of State. In addi- 
tion to that we have hdd some assistance from employees of our own Department 
abroad. There have been several special agents (so called) employed to study 
agricultural conditions in foreign countries, and they have reports to the Depart- 
ment. For information on the subject of our own export trade we are of course 
dependent very largely upon the reports of our customs officials as published by 
the Treasury Department. 

Q. You may state, if you will, in your own way, the past conditions of the for- 
eign markets for agricultural products, the present conditions, and the hopes for 
the future.— A. Tlio extent to whicdi American farmers depend upon foreign mar- 
kets for the disposal of their surplus products may be gathered from the fact that 
during the past fiscal year 1899 our agricultural exports reached in value close to 
the enormous sum of $800,000,000. The agricultural exports probably comprise 
about 25 per cent of the total production of American agriculture. With this 
enormous surplus the acquirement and maintenance of a ready foreign market 
is of the greatest importance to our agricultural interests. In order to prevent 
the gluttmg of the home market we must ship our surplus produce to foreign 
countries. 

During the last 40 or 50 years our agricultural exports have increased with 
great rapidity. In 1860 their value was about $258,000,000; in 1870 it amounted 
to $363,000,000; in 1880 to $693,000,000; in 1890 to $635,000,000; and in 1899 to 
$793,000,000. Compariif^ 18(M) with 1899, the last year for which we have figures, 
a period of about 40 years, we find an increase of over 200 per cent. 

Every indication points to the probability of a still further increase in our 
agricultural export trade, prorided proper measures are taken to foster it. Mod- 
ern transportation facilities are revolutionizing the character of the trade. The 
introduction of cold storage and of refrigeration service on railway cars and 
steamships is making it possible to market in foreign (countries across the sea 

S roducts that we were formerly unable to export; and it is along this line of 
evelopment that the increase of our export trade in- agricultural products in the 
future mav be chiefly expected— in the exportation of perishable products, such 
as meats, butter and cheese, perishable vegetables, and fruits. 

Thus far the chief example of trade development along this line is found in 
the case of fresh beef. In 1880 our exports of' fresh beef were valued at about 
$7,000,000. Last year, 1899, they were valued at $24,000,000. 

Some of the other products that show an increased ex^rtation, but mainly for 
other reasons, I will now mention. Com is a notable example. In 1870 we 
exported a little over $1,000,000 worth of Indian com. Last year we exported 
nearly $70,000,000 worth. The development of the daily industry all over the 
world and the discovery in foreign countries that American com formi a cheap 
and desirable feed stuff for live stock have led to an enormous increase in our 
exportation of that grain. 

Another conspicuous example of increase is wheat flour, Gk)ing back to 1870 
we find that the exports of wheat flour were valued at about $20,000,000. Last 
year, 1899, they were valued at $78,000,000. The remarkable development of the 
milling industries in this country, resultinff in a vory large production of high- 
grade flour at a low cx)8t, has m^e it possible for us to export flour in oomneti- 
Bon with other producinjg countries and gradually to get the trade. Flour affords 
one of the most notable instances of increase among our agricultural exports. 

Another case of development in the agricultural export trade is that of the 
shipment of cattle. In 1870 our cattle exports amounted in value to less than 
$500,000. In 1899 they amounted to over $^ ,000,000. This trade has been greatly 
aided, of course, by the changes in the methods of transportation, the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities, the shortening of the time in which live cattle 
can be transported, not only across the continent but across the seiL and by the 
measures that have been taken by the Government to protect«ana foster the 
trade. The official inspection of export cattle, guaranteeing a standard in con* 
iition and quality, has greatly benefited the export trade. ' 
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Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) What do you think it will be when beets are properly 
cultivated?— A. I think we will do as well as Germany. But it will be many 
years before we do have an average yield of that kind. I have visited hundreds 
of beet fields myself, and I have been surprised to see the number of poor ones. 
I saw thousands of acres in California last year that would not yield a ton to the 
acre, 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That was practically a failure of the crop, was it not?— 
A. Absolute failure, you might say. Now and then you would run across a field 
of 2() tons. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) To what do you attribute that condition there?— A. Some- 
times it is a natural condition of drought, but more often where it is not that it 
is carelessness in culture. Two years ago one of the land agents of a western 
railroad in Minnesota applied to the Department for a large cmantity of seeds, 
which he was going to have grown along the lines of his railroad— and lands 
which are well suited to grow beets, too, both by location and fertility. Lti 
July of that year, at his request, I went with him on a tour of inspection to see 
the result. Wo ST)ent a whole day hunting for beets in the grass as high as this 
table. We found only one plot out of fifty we visited where any attempt had 
j)een made to c iilti vato the beets at all. I have no doubt yon can corroborate these 
observations in a great many localities. In that one field we found beets, splendid 
beets, and the others were absolutely neglected, and that has been the history of 
beet culture on a lar^^e scale. That is an extreme case of neglect— in the first 
place, ignorance. It is a pretty hard thing for even an intelligent man, if he has 
never seen beets grown, to prepare the soil and cultivate tne beets correctly. 
Now, I went out the other day to plant beets on the Depai*tment beet farm— 3 
acres. Well. I never had set a beet drill. I did not know how to set a drill to 
sow 20 pounds of beet seed to the acre. I got a hard place in the road where 
the beets would not go in the ground, and 1 measured a distance— I knew the 
number of seeds in a pound— and I ran that drill until 1 got. by counting the 
seeds, tlio rate at which 20 pounds would be planted to the acre. It took me an 
hour to find out how to set the drill to drop these seeds. Now, suppose a 
farmer mwer made a calculation of that kind. How is fie goin^ to the right 
amount of seeds to the acre? He probably would not hit it one time in fifty. He 
might have a few beets 5 pounds in weight, having 8 or tO per cent in sugar, 
iiisteiid of growing 1 pound in weight with 15 j>er cent. So these things have to 
be learned. The chief misfortune of our beet culture in this country has been 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the grower; and sometimes with imowledge 
comes the lack of willingness to bend your back and cnxik your knees to give 
the beet the proper form of culture; but these things will come with time, and 
of course the yield per acre will greatly increase, until we reach a fair yield. I 
should say that it would be fortunate for American farmei’s if they can ^gin at 
10 tons per acre over the country; and if they can do so there would be no more 
kicking on poor results on the part of the farmers, if they got that much, even. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Chief of the Section of Foreign Markets, United States Department of Agrieulture. 

The commission met at 10.85 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
IpVank H. Hitchcock, of Washington, D. C., chief of the Section of Foreign Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agriculture, Was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your address, and your 
occupation.— A. My name is Frank H. Hitchcock; my occupation is that of chief 
or the Section of Foreign Markets, United States Department of Agriculture; that 
IS also my address. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Department of Agriculture?— 
A. Since the autumn of 1891. 

W. And all that time in this bureau?— A. No. I went into the Department as a 
biologist, passing the civil-service examination. I served in the biological work 
{br 1 year and then took up the statistical work. I worked in the statistical 
* ^ntil about 5 years ago, when I was transferred to the Section of For- 
^’^Markets soon after its inception. My work has therefore been statistical for 
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The increase shown by the Asiatic and Oceanian trade is proi)ortionately very 
much greater than the increase shown in any other direction. It is about the 
most interesting feature of our recent foreto-trade developnuint. 

Q. What are the branches of our trade that are increasing in the last three or 
four years from the Pacific coast?— A. As regards the agricultural exports, the 
chief articles are cotton and wheat flour. I will quote from one of my reports 
statistics to show how the export trade in cotton has developed. Our total exports 
of raw cotton to Japan, China, and Hongkong increased from 23,500 pounds in 
1389, ten years ago, to nearly 119,000,000 pounds in 1898. The^resent trade repre- 
sents the ^owth of little more than a decaae. To show how rapidly it has developed 
in tlie last year or two, Iwill say that in 1897 the exiiorts amounted to only 32,000,000 
pounds, as compared with nearly 119,000,000 pounds in 1898. 

9- Have you any figures to show the increase of the production of China during 
this same period? W ere they increasing materially in the production of cotton?— 
A. Not materially. Very little increase is shown by the statistics of cotton pro- 
duction in China. 

Q. So that the inference, then, is that they are wearing more cotton, they are 
consuming more cotton goods?— A. The raw cotton, I will say, goes chiefly to 
Japan, where the manufacturing of cotton is rapidly coming into great promi- 
nence. The Japanese are now manufacturing enormous quantities of cotton 
goods. Their manufacturing has increased very rapidly in the la,st few years, and 
they are now drawing upon us quite extensively for their raw cotton. The natural 
inference would be that the use of cotton cloths is increasing in that portion of the 
world. 

Our gains in exportation, however, are not confined entirely to the exports of 
the raw product. Our exports of cotton manufactures to the Orient also show a 
considerablt increase. They have fluctuated considerably from year to year, but 
taking 1889 to 1898, a period of ten years, we find an increase from $1,600,000 worth 
in the former year to $5^300,000 worth in the latter year. 

Q. Just in 1 year?- A. No, in 10 years. 

Q. In 10 years an increase of 4,000,000. Well, is this a peculiar kind of cotton 
gcKxls?— A. It is the .style of cotton goods, of course, that is generally sent to trop- 
ical countries, largely cheap cottons of the coarser grades. 

Q. From what section of the United States are these goods exported?— A. They 
come from the cotton manufacturing sections in New England and also from the 
South . I do not know as to the exact distribution . but I understand that the South 
is now beginning to export quite largely to the Orient. 

Q. The South is manufacturing an article that is very largely consumed in the 
Orient, is it not?— A. I understand it is Ijeginning to. 

I spoke also of the exjjortation of wheat flour to the oriental countries; I will 
quote statistics to show the gain in the shipment of that product. In 1889 our ex- 
ports of wheat flour to Japan, China, and Hongkong amounted to 408,000 barrels. 
In 1 898 they amounted to 1 , 1 20,000 barrels. The increase was particularly marked 
in the last’ few years of the decade. In 1894 they had increased to ohly 676,000 
barrels; the advance to over a million occurred in the years following that. 

At Senator Kyle's request I will now take up the leading products I have men- 
tioned as showing gains in ex]>ortation and state briefly the principal destinations 
to which we are now sending them. Indian com is the first item on my list. 1 
will ask Senator Kyle whether he would prefer to have me state the distribution 
by quantities or by values? ’ 

Senator Kyle. I think value probably would be a sufficient indication. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you the bushels or weights in your state- 
ment?— A. I have both f^uantity and value wherever they can be stated. In the 
case of some items— for instance, fruits— only the value is recorded, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the case of cereals, however?— A. The separate 
cereals are all stated by Iwth quantity and value. To get at the volume of the 
exports it would be important, of course, to have the quantity as well as the value; 
but where you are simply showing the proportion of export trade that goes to the 
different countries the value fomw a satisfactory basis as re^ds the distribution. 
In fact, it makes very little difference in a given year whetner we take the quan- 
tity or the value for that purpose. Such statements, whether stated in quantity 
or in value, are merely comparative. However, 1 can quote, if you wish) both 
quantities and values. 

Mr. Farqchar. I think the commission would like to have both the quantity 
and the value. 

Witness: Tcypve a fair idea of the distribution I will take the average for the 
5-year period 189^1898, stating the quantity and value for that period. 

Bpeaiing now of indi^ com, our shipments of this grain to the United Kingdom 
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averaged 60,000,000 bushels a year, the value being about $18,000,000. That gave 
the United Kingdom, taking the percentage of quantity, about 43 per cent of the 
total exports. Germany ranked next to the United Kingdom as a market for our 
com, taking about 20,000,000 bushels a year, or about 17 per cent, the value being 
slightly more than $7,000,000. Canada was a market for about 10,500,000 bushels, 
the value being about $3,700,000--Canada took about 9 per cent of the total. The 
Netherlands, with 10,400,000 bushels, valued at $3,800,000, received nearly 9 per 
cent. Denmark took nearly 8 per cent, receiving about 9,000,000 bushels, witn a 
value of about $3,000,000. These five countries— the United Kingdom, Germany,,. 
Canada, the Netherlands', and Denmark— were the chief markets for our indian 
corn during the period under consideration. After these countries France and 
B(‘lgium may be cited as the most important markets. 

Wheat flour is the next item that I will mention. Of the wheat flour exported 
in the 5-year period 1894-1898, the United Kingdom took about 58 per cent. 
The quantity sent to that country was, taking the annual average, about 9,000,000 
barrels, and the value about $35,000,000. Other destinations, the chief of which, 
however, the Netherlands, took only about 6 per cent, were, in the order of their 
importance, the Netherlands, Hongkong, Brazil, Canada, the British West Indies, 
Cuba, and Germany. I have mentioned all the destinations to which an average 
annual export of more than 200,000 barrels was sent. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Did you mention the Asiatic countries there in that 
list?— A. I mentioned the chief one— Hongkong. Hongkong ranks tldrd. 

Q. About what per cent?— A. It takes about 5 per cent of the flour. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether the East Indies are finding a market for 
wheat and wheat flour in the Orient?— A. My impression is that they are not to 
any considerable extent. You refer to India? 

Q. India; yes.— A. Not to any large extent. India is not developing as a wheat- 
exporting country. That country has not the importance that it formerly had as 
a .sonrci5 of supply. I have here the wheat production of British India. It fluctu- 
ates, of course, from year to year, but the general tendency has been downward. 

Q. You may state for the information of the commission something about the 
production of British India.— A. There have been indications that the wheat pro- 
duction of India was declining, if anything, in recent years. For instance, the 
average annual production for the past 5 years, 1895-1899, amounted to something 
le.ss than 230,000.000 bushels, whereas the average for the preceding 5 years, 1800- 
1804, was about 240, 0(h), 000 bushels. The average for the 5 years 1885-1889 was 
still larger, amounting to about 260,000,000 bushms. 

I was about to sneak of the distribution of our export trade in cattle. The 
United Kingdom takes nearly 95 per cent of the live cattle shipped from the United 
States. The average number of head exerted to tlie British market during the 
5 years 1894-1898 was about 350,000 and the value about $33,000,000. It is the only 
nuirket of imi)ortauce we have for export cattle. The remainder of the trade is 
widely distributed among other countries. 

I will mention as an interesting fact that we have recently been sWpping quite 
a number of cattle to Cuba. In 1898 we shined about 40,000 head. The importa- 
tion of American live cattle into Ghermany, France. Belgium, and the Netherlands 
was prohibited some years ago, although I should say that Belgium has since 
r(jmoved the prohibition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What was the reason of the prohibition?— A. The 
prohibition was enacted on tne supposition that there was danger of introducing 
infectious diseases. Several years ago^I believe it was in 1894— there were some 
alleged cases of Texas fever in American cattle shipped to Hamburg. On the 
strength of that Germany prohibited the importation of live cattle from the United 
btutes, and these other countries afterwards took similar action. 

Q. What action has been taken, if any, on the part of our Government to insure 
against the disease of Texas fever in the shipments from this country?— A. The 
inspection system of the Department of Agriculture is believed to be a very sure 
pnweutive of the exportation of diseased cattle. I think there is little danger 
ot .sending diseased cattle out of this country under that system. 

Mi. But so far you have not been able to convince those countries that there is 
110 danger?— A. There has been a great deal of correspondence between our Gov- 
ernment, through the State Department, and foreign governments on that subject, 
nut It has been very difficult to convince them. I do not know whether I should 
h ^ "ormally or not. I should like to say to the committee, informally, that 
^ extent that the restrictions put upon our exports are Bimply 
them out in order to prevent competition. That is one reason 
peen so difficult to get some of these restnetions removed. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the action of Germany traceable to the scHsalled 
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Agrarian party, or the Farmers’ party, in the exclnsion of the American prodnct?— 
A. It is generi^v believed that the Amrians are back of all these movements 
against our products and that the real object is not so much to protect the (Ger- 
man people from injury through disease as it is to protect their products against 
competinon. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where is the estimate of value placed, here in this 
counfay or where the cattle are delivered?— A. In the statistics I am quoting the 
value is the declared value here. 

Q. (BvMr.FARQUHAR.) In the American custom-houses?— A. In the American 
custom-nouses. I am now using United States statistics. The Germans in pre- 
paring their statistics of importation take the value in their own ports, based on 
the market price. 

The next product I have on the list is lard. The United Kingdom is also the 
chief market for our lard, Germany ranking second. A large part of the lard is 
sent to those two countries. Dunng the period 1894-1808 the United Kingdom 
annually took about 194,000,000 pounds on the average, the value being about 
$13,000,000. Germany took during the same period about 144,000,000 pounds, valued 
at ^,000,000. The united Kingdom's proportion of our total lard exports was 36 
per cent and Germany’s 27 per cent. We also shipped considerable lard to the 
Netherlands and Belgium. The average yearly shipment to the Netherlands was 
about 45,000,000 pounds, with a value of $3,000,000; that to Belgium was about 
33,000.000 pounds, valued at about $2,000,000. The Netherlands took about 8 per 
cent, and Belgium about 6 per cent, of the total. Among other countries to which 
we snipped in lesser quantities were Cuba, France, Brazil, and Denmark. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What percentage did France take?— A- France took 
about 6 per cent. 

Q. In your list of destinations you mention England, Germany, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, and seldom ever include France among them. What is the rea- 
son that France consumes such a small proportion of American products? Do 
they produce largely in all these lines? — A. France, of course, is to a very largo 
extent, an agricultural nation, producing from its own soil an abundant food 
supply, and so we have always found it difficult to market our agricultural prod- 
ucts there. The difficulty is increased by rather stringent tariff legislation 
enacted in the interests of French agricultilre. I think there is also, to a certain 
extent, a prejudice in France, as in Germany, against some American products, 
especially meat products. At any rate, it has been the history of the trade that 
the French have not taken their proportion of our meat products. 

Q. Not even considering the question of obstruction?— A. I think not. 

Q. You bring in the hog before you get through, do you not? I would like to 
have that next to the lard; the hog is a very important institution in this coun- 
try,— A. The hog is certainly a very important institution in this country, but it 
is not sent out auve to any con.siderable extent. 

Q. Gkies as pork, of course?— A. It goes in the form of pork; the packing is 
done here. Our average annual exports of live hogs during the five years 1894- 
1898 amounted to only about 14,500 in number; the value was about $144,000. 
They went chiefiy over our borders to Mexico and Canada. We sent an average 
of aix)ut 10,000 head to Mexico, valued at about $115,000; and to Canada about 
2,000 head, valued at about $1 1 ,000. We also exported an average of nearly 2,000 
head to the Hawaiian Islands, the value being about $10,000. Of the total num- 
ber of hogs exported, Mexico received 67 per cent, Canada 15 per cent^and the 
Hawaiian Islands 13 per cent. 

Our exports of fresh pork averaged only a little over 3,000,000 pounds a year 
and went chiefly to the United Kingdom, the shipments to other countries being 
inconsiderable. The total value was about $220,000. 

Of pork, salted or pickled, we exported about 70,000,000 pounds a year, the value 
behig about $4,000,000. Of this product the United Kingdom took 22 per cent, 
the amount being about 15,000,000 pounds and the value about $1,000,0^. The 
remaining exports of salted or pickl^ pork went chiefly to Haiti, Canada, British 
West Inmes, Porto Rico, Britidi Guiana, and Germany. 

(J. Germany comes la^ in the list in regard to importance?— A. I have named 
only the most important countries; there are many other countries, of course, ot 
lesser importance. .. 

Q. Is Germai^ named in the order of importance?r-A, Yes; they were aii 
named in the order of importance. ^ , 

Q. Geri^y tailing the list?— A. Germany took a little over 8,000,006 pounds a 
year during tnat pemd. the value being about $200,000. CMtuaipr’s share was 
less than 5 per cent of the total. * . 

^Ofbaoon we exported annually about 490,000,000 pounds on an average, ana 
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the value was about 188,000,000. The United Kingdom took of this amount 
about 77 per cent, or 877,000,000 jwunds, valued at $80,000,000. We sent 31,000,000 
pounds, or about 6 per cent, to Belgium, the value being $2,800,000; to Germany 
we sent about 5 per cent, or 28.000,000 pounds, worth $1,500,000. We shipped 
about 16,000,000 pounds to Brazil, or slightly more than 3 per cent, the vwue 
being $1,200,000. The Netherlands took about 2 per cent, or 11,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $800,000. These five countries were the leading destinations. 

Of hams we emorted about 187,000,000 pounds a year, the value amounting to 
about $13,700,000. ^ The United Kingdom took 111,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$11,000,000, this being 81 per cent of the total. After the Umted Kingdom, Bel- 
gium was the most important market, taking about 8,800,000 pounds, valued at 
^60,000, or about 6 per cent. We shipped about 4,000,000 pounds a year to Cuba, 
the value being $435,000; Cuba took about 8 per cent of the total. To Germany 
we also sent about 4,000,000 pounds, or 3 per cent, the value being $383,000. To 
Canada we sent about 2 per cent, or 8,000,000 pounds, worth $292,000. The only 
other country that took hams to the extent of 1,000,000 pounds a year was the 
Netherlands, the shipments to that country averaging about 1,400,000 pounds, 
or slightly more than 1 per cent of the total, the value being about $147,000. 

Another item I mentioned as being of interest because of the rapid growth of its 
exportation was oil cake and oil-cake meal. The exports are recorded under two 
heads, oil cake and oil-cake meal made from cotton seed and that made from flax- 
seed or linseed. 

As to the cotton-seed oil cake or oil-cake meal, we shipped of this product annu- 
ally during 1895-1898 about 609,000,000 pounds on an average, the value being about 
$5,400,000. It was sent chiefly to Germany and the United Kingdom, the%rmer 
country taking about 47 per cent of the total, or 289,000,000 pounds, valued at 
about $2,600,000, and the latter country, the United Kingdom, about 27 per cent, or 

165.000. 000 pounds, valued at $1,400,000. After these two countries the most 
important market was Denmark, which took on an average about 11 per cent of 
the total, or 66,000,000 pounds, worth $585,000. To the Netherlands we sent 

57.000. 000 pounds, worth $518,000, or about 9 per cent; to Belgium 17,000,000 pounds, 
worth $150,000, or about 3 per cent; and to France 12,000,000 pounds, worth 
$100,000, or about 2 per cent. The shipments to other countries were compara- 
tively unimportant. 

Now, taking up flaxseed oil cake and oil-cake meal, we sent of this product to 
foreign markets about 377,000,000 pounds, the value being close to $4,000,000. 
The United Kingdom received about 48 per cent, or 181,000,000 pounds, vsdued at 
nearly $2,000,000; Belgium about 26 per cent, or 98,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$1 ,000,000 ; the Netherlands about 14 per cent, or 54,000,000 pounds, worth $571 ,000; 
and France 5 per cent, or 17,000,000 pounds, valued at $172,000. To Germany 
wo shipped 12,000,000 pounds, or about 3 per cent, the value being $126,000. We 
also sent about 3 per cent to the British West Indies, which took 11,700.000 
pounds, worth $186,000. These were the most important markets for flaxseed oil 
cake and oil-cake meal. 


1 also mentioned cotton-seed oil, stating that the exports of this product 
amounted to about $12,000,000 in value for the year 1899. The average for the 5 
yt'ars 1894-1898 was about $7,000,000 in value, and in quantity about 25,000,000 
gallons. Of these exports, we sent to France 6,700,000 gallons, worth $1,800,000, 
or about 27 per cent of the totAl. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There must have been a remarkable growth in the 
exportation of cotton-seed oil; for the year 1899 you say it was $12,000,000, while 
the average for the 5 years 1894-1898 was $7,000,000. Where did the increase 
come; all along, or was it remarkable for any one or two years?— A. There was a 
marked increase in 1898 and 1899. There was a considerable increase in the preced- 
ing years, but in the last two years there was a very decided increase. The quan- 
tity exported increased from ^7,000, 000 gallons in 1 W to 40,000,000 gallons in 1898 
and to 51,000,000 gallons in 1899. 

IN ext to France in importance as a market for cotton-seed oil come the Nether- 
'^^ch country we exported during 1894-1898 an average of about 5,800,- 
wu gallons a year, or about 28 per cent, the vrfue being nearly $1,800,000. Ah»T 


me umtea ningaom, Germany, Austria-liungary, Mexico, and Italy. 
UxfltedKngdom about 9 per cent, or2,200,000 gallons, worm 
^™any about 8 per cent, or 2,000,000 gallons, worth $648,000; to 
Si about 8 per cent, or nearly 2,000,000 gallons, worth $572,000; 

® i>500,000 gallons, worth $S6,000; and to ItiSy about 


or 1,800, (WO gallons, worth $3fe,000. These were the only countries to 
wmcn we sent average annnal exports exce^ng 1,000,000 ga^ons. 
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Another product for which I will mve statistics of distribution is oleo oil. Our 
exports of oleo oil for the 5 years 1894-1898 averaged about 110,000,000 pounds, 
and the value about $8,357,000. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What was the average exportation of butter during 
these years, and also give the valuation?— A. The average exjwrtation of butter 
was 18,764,000 pounds and the value about $2,858,000. 

Q. As against 110,0(10,000 pounds of oleo oil?— A. Yes, Of these exports of oleo 
oil, the Netherlands took about 60 per cent, the average quantity being about 

66.000. 000 pounds and the value about $5,000,(X)0. Germany was the second mar- 
ket of importance, taking 23 per cent of the total, or about 25,000,000 pounds, 
with a value of about $1,900,000. Our exports to the United Kingdom, which 
ranked third as a market, averaged 8,000,000 pounds, or about 7 per cent, the 
value being $645,000. To Sweden and Norway we sent about 4 per cent, or 

4.320.000 pounds, worth $300,000, and to Denmark about 3 per cent, or nearly 

3.000. 000 ^unds, worth $233,000. Belgium took slightly more than 1 per cent, or 

1.400.000 pounds, the value being $110,000. Shipments to other aestinations 
were comparatively small. 

The oleo oil exported to the Netherlands is used chiefly for manufacturing oleo- 
margarine, or imitation butter, which forms an extremely important industry 
there. In some of the other countries I have mentioned our oleo oil is used quite 
extensively for the same purpose. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state, if you can, what effect this increase 
in the export of oleo oil had on the dairy interests of the country. — A. I was about 
to refer to the exportation of the dairy products, butter and cheese, as presenting 
the most striking example of decline in our agricultural export trade. I have tried 
to cover some of the most important instances of increase in the products I have 
already mentioned. Butter and cheese present the most striking cases of loss, and 
to illustrate the falling off that has occurred I wish to give a few figures from our 
export records. Going back to 1880 we find that there was an annual ei^ort of 
nearly 40,000,000 pounds of butter, I will give the exact figures, which are 

39.337.000 pounds, valued at $6,691,000. That year represented about the height 
of our export trade in butter. In 1890 the exports were 29,748,000 pounds, valued 
at $4,187,000, a decline of nearly 10,000,000 pounds for the decade. In 1895 our 
exports had dropped as low as 5,599,000pounds, valued at $916,000. That was about 
the low-water mark in our butter export trade. For the last two or three years 
the trade has l)een lacking up a Uttle. In 1899 we exported about 20,248,000 pounds, 
worth ^,264,000. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Still very much less than in 1890?— A. Only about one- 
half what we exported 20 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that quantity accounted for solely on account of 
the increase of the exi)ort of oleo oil?— A. No. 

Q. To what other cause can you attribute that falling off?— A. Of course the 
increase in the production of imitation butter and its increased consumption 
abroad have naturally affected the consumption of butter, but they have*not cau^d 
this great falling off in our export trade. In spite of the increased consumption 
of butter substitutes there has been an increased exportation of butter from most 
of the dairy countries. They have increased their trade while ours has been drop- 
ping off. The chief cause of this decline is found in the unfortunate management 
of our export trade. Tlie chief cause of the decline was the inferior ^ade of but- 
ter that our exiwrters sent to foreign markets, and especially to the Unitfed King- 
dom, which is our chief butter market. After we had established a trade of 
considerable importance and created a fair reputation for our butter in the foreign 
market, unscnipulous exporters began to take advantage of the situation to dispose 
of inferior butter, and the lack of any Government inspection of export butter in 
this country made it possible for them to ship almost any kind of butter. What 
I suppose you might call adulterated butter— process butter— renovated butter— 
they were able to label as they pleased, and large quantities began to be sent to 
the English markets, and this naturally brought the American butter as a whole 
into diOTepute. I should have said in the first place that as a rule we did not send 
our best butters to the British market; inferior grades that could not be readily 
disposed of in our domestic market were sent abroad in large quantities, and it 
is generally admitted that this was the cause of the loss of our export trade in 
butter. 

Q. Any recent tariff discriminations, or anything of that kind?— A. No. Onr 
chief market, you see, is the United Kingdom, where butter is admitted free of 
duty. ^ ^ f 

In contrast to this decline in our own export butter trade was the 
certain other butter-exporting countries, and especially Denmark, fii 1880, the 
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first year I referred to as regards onr own exportations, the Kingdom of Denmark 
exported about 27,498,000 pounds of butter, having a value of about 86,805,000. 
By 1890 the Danish exports had increased to 98,873,000 pounds, worth $^,808,000. 
In 1898, the last year for which we have their export returns, Denmark exported 
160,148,000 pounds, worth $84,576,000. 

Q. \^ere did Denmark find the market chiefly?~A. Denmark sends her butter 
almost exclusively to the British market— the greatest butter market of the 
world. Denmark caters to that market, and m^es her butter with a special 
reference to its requirements. Only a very small per cent of Danish butter goes 
to other destinations. 

Q. What percentage of the oleo oil does Denmark take?— A. About 8 per cent. 

Q. Our people, then, have discredited their own product?— A. Exactly. 

The butter export trade of Denmark is practicafly under government super- 
vision. It has been the policy of the Danish Government, first of aU,to establish 
a reputation for its products in foreign markets, and then to compel its producers 
and exporters to maintain the high standard of those products. 

Q. Please state how they succeed in enforcing that requirement. Do they have 
inspections at the borders?— A. Yes; the butter for export is carefu^ inspected, 
under the direction of the Royal Agricultural Society, acting for the Gfovemment, 
and no butter is allowed to go out of Denmark that does not come up to the 
required standard. It is a remarkable fact that Danish export butter is all of one 
grade. The importers in England simply give an order for so much “ Danish 
butter at the market quotation. This fact speaks volumes for the character of 
the product that is shipped from Denmark. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Very similar to our buying the Elgin butter in this 
country, is it not?— A. Somewhat similar to that, perhaps. 

Q. Elgin creamery butter— people know what that means when they ask for it 
and pay for it?— A. Yes; but in the case of Danish exported butter.the British 
purchaser practic^ly has a government guaranty that the butter will be of a 
certain grade and up to a certain standard. 

Q. What have you to say in reference to the United States inspection?— A. We 
do not have any such thing as regards export butter, and that is the great diffi- 
culty; that is exactly what we need. I believe we should have a system of Gov- 
ernment inspection for dairy products similar to that applied to our meat exports; 
and, in fact, our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, in his last annual report 
recommended that such a system be established, requiring our export butter to 
be inspected and labeled as to grade and sent abroad with the Government cer- 
tificate upon it, guaranteeing to the foreign purchaser that the butter is of the 
grade claimed by the exporter, and thus preventing the fraud now possible in the 
exportation of this product. 

Q. And that it is cutter and not oleomargarine?— A. Certainly. 

(j. It would be a very good thing if we could get the same guaranty for the 
American consumer?— A. Yes. 


In Canada they are adopting a policy very similar to that in vogue in Denmark. 

(By Mr. Kennedy.) Where does the Canadian butter go?— A. It also goes 
chiefly to England. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar. ) How many years is it since Canadian butter and cheese 
have run American butter and cheese out of the English market?— A. I spoke of 
1880 as being within the period of our greatest development in the butter trade. 

Q. That was the high-water mark?~»A. As regards butter, yes. I do not refer 
to Canada as a competitor in the butter export trade especially. It is in the 
cheese export trade that we have lost to Canada. The Danes have developed the 
butter export business much more extensively than Canada, although latterly the 
Canadiaiis are taking steps to push their butter export business just as they nave 
bwn doing with the cheese export business. 

Can you give figures to show how far the Canadians have come into the 
United States market with butter product, even as against the tariff?— A. Only 
m a very small extent. I have not the exact figures here. Their total eirorts cff 
1 are not large, however, adthough they are now beginning to develop. In 

Canada exported to all destinations about 20,000,000 pounds of butter, the 
about $8,700,000. In 1890 very little export business was done, less 
than ^000,000 pounds going abroad. The Canadian trade fell off at about to 

S® of the United States. 

Ana fell off for the same reason?— A. Presumably the same, although I have 
not^ked into that matter so carefully. 

Ro^/LS^ote now the 18W figures for Canada. In that year Canada exporto 
of butter, worth about $8,000,000. In 1890, as I have said, to 
Shipments dropped to less ton 2,000,000 pounds, the value bdng only $840,000» 
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In 1899, under the measures taken to reestablish the butter export business, the 
amount shipped came up to about 90,000,000 ^unds. In other words, the Cana- 
dians e^rt about as much now as in 18^. That is the histi>ry of tneir trade. 
Their efforts to push the butter export business are comparatively recent, much 
more so than their efforts to push tne cheese export trade. They are now taking 
measures similar to the Danish methods to put their butter into the British mar- 
ket, and that is one reason why it is very important for us to take some such 
measures. 

(At this point the commission took a recess until 2 o’clock/^and requested Mr. 
Hitchcock to continue his testimony at 10 a. m. Friday, June 15, 1900, at which time 
the hearing was continued, as follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Professor, the other day you were testifying in regard 
to the decline of dairy products. Have you anything more to say in regard to the 
cause of the decline in dairy products?— A. I called attention to tne fact that there 
was a very remarkable falling off in our exports of butter, beginning soon after 
1880, when the trade had reached its high-water mark. I explained that this 
decline was largely due to the shipment or an inferior and in some cases an adul- 
terated product. In contrast to tne falling off in our own export trade in butter I 
mentioned the remarkable development of the export trade of Denmark, where it 
has been the policy to permit the shipment of no inferior products. The Danes 
started in to establish a reputation for their butter, and, having established it, they 
took measures to maintain it, and the result has been the remarkable growth of 
trade that I set forth statistically. I also mentioned the fact that Canada has 
recently taken measures to extend her export trade, in butter, and with marked 
success. I wish also to mention the case of the Australasian colonies of Great 
Britain. The butter exports from these colonies to the United Kingdom, which 
is their chief market, increased from less than 4,000,000 pounds in 1889 to over 
40,000,000 pounds in 1899. In Australasia measures similar to those carried out 
in DenmarK have been adopted, and results almost as notable in the way of increased 
trade have followed. Other countries that have developed an iimiortant export 
trade in butter within the last decade are Sweden and Finland. These countries 
produce a butter that is practically the same as Danish butter, and they are ship- 
ping it now to the British market in increasing quantities each year. I should 
erolain that quite a large quantity of this butter from Sweden and Finland has 
hi&erto gone to Denmark, hieing practically the same thing as Danish butter, an<l 
a considerable portion of it has undoubtedly l)een reexported by the Danes as their 
own butter, with which it is to all practical purposes identical. Even Russia is 
also beginning to develop an export trade in butter. The Baltic provinces, espe- 
cially, are givmg their attention to this industry, and are takingactive measures 
to develop it— measures similar to those taken by Denmark. Tlie Russians are 
engaging Danish experts to install their creameries and to instruct their butter 
m&ers. Already they are beginning to ship a high grade of butter, some of which 
is sent to the British market, and finds there a ready sale. 

These various countries, none of which has neater daipung possibilities than 
the United States, are thus developing and widening their export trade in this 
commo^ty, while we, because of our unbusinesslike methods, have been losing 
the little export business that we formerly possessed. I believe that this product 
as a factor in our export trade should receive special attention. I think it would 
be profitable to take measures to develop an export trade in butter. 

Q. Could that be best accomplished ny legislation, or do you think Voluntary 
associations could bring about the result?— A. I think that legislative aid would 
be of great assistance. I am strongly in favor of official inspection of exported 
butter. 1 think that is the most feasible plan for preventing the shipment of 
inferior produce. 

Q. You would recommend an inspection similar to that that is now required 
for our meat products?— A. Yes; the same system could be extended so as to 
include butter and other dairy produce. As I stated at the last hearing, the Secret 
tary of Agriculture has made the recommendation that butter and cheese and milk 
for export be subjected to an official inspection, that a grade be established, and that 
TOoduce ihat comes up to that grade be certified to by the Government inspector, 
labeled, and the Government certificate placed upon it as a guaranty to tbe 
foreira importer of its quality. Such a measure is very strongly recommendea 
hy the Department, and I think that it would meet with the approval of the 
dauThm industry. Some inquiries have been made in this regard and the gen* 
era! feeung, as far as tested, seems to be in favor of Gh>venmient inspection for 
theae products. 

, Q. fey Mr. Fabquhab.) Are yon through with the butter?— A. Not My- 
^ Has the Department of Agnculture made any investigation as to the process 
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of manufacturing butter in Denmark and Sweden in comparison with America 
and Canada?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any sufficient, obtainable reports to show the difference in the 
quality of the milk and cream that enters into the manufacture of the butter?— A. 
Several years ago the Department sent a special agent to Denmark to investigate 
the dairying indust^. The agent was commissioned toward the close of Secretary 
Rusk’s administration, as I remember. He went to Denmark and spent several 
iiionths there investigating the dairy methods, and afterwards made a very 
thf)rough and comprehensive report, which was published in the last Administra- 
tion. The Department has not made similar investigations in the other countries 
you have mentioned. 

Q. Was the Denmark manufacture at that time as far progressed as it is now, 
as perfect?— A. Probably not as perfect, because the Danes are perfecting their 
system every year, but it had reached a condition that made it rank as the fore- 
most in the world. The Danes are regarded as the pioneers to a certain extent in 
butter production by modem methods. They have been the models, not only as 
regards production, but as regards export methods, for these various other coun- 
tries I have mentioned— these countries that are now developing very rapidly an 
export trade in butter. 

Q. Do you know whether the Danish butter is made from the sour cream or just 
simply from the milk after having extracted the cream from it, what we call the 
body of the milk?— A. I am not an expert in the dairy business, but I understand 
that the Danish butter is made almost altogether from pasteurized cream; a very 
large percentage of the Danish butter is pasteurized, and to that fact is attributed 
its remarkable uniformity. 

Q. In other words, it is a cream butter?— A. Oh, yes; it is a cream butter. 

Q. Is it possible under any inspection for the American butter to compete with 
the cream butter of Europe? Has the Department discovered that, or has it gone 
into the investigation of it?— A. The Department thinks it is possible for us to 
put a butter into the British market that is espial in quality to the Danish. 

(h Certainly, provided that they take the same class of cream to make the but- 
ter, but no other way?— A. Of course, it goes without saying that they would have 
to use an equally good material. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you have investigated that really the Americans are 
putting a butter there that has not the full fatty substance of butter and is not 
perhaps e(iual to the cream butter of Europe, to the English, Scotch, Irish, or 
Danish?— A.. In the past that was the great difficulty with our export trade. Our 
butter was often of an inferior qualitjr. That can not be denied. 

Q. Inspection would not improve it?— A. Inspection would not improve the 
inferior butter, but the idea, as I understand it, is to establish a high g[i*ade. 
Butter that reaches that grade will carry a certificate. Inferior butter will go 
without a certificate. The foreign importer, knowing that w’^e are certifying to 
the grade of high-class butter, will naturally demand butter bearing such certifi- 
cate. The inferior butters will therefore be at a gi’eat disadvantage. At present 
they are not at such a disadvantage, for the reason that neither the inferior nor 
the best butter bears any distinctive label or anything to guarantee that one is 
inferior and the other high grade. 

Q. All the Danish butter is labeled in the London market?— A. All the Danish 
butter that is exported is of a certain grade, a high-grade butter. It is called 
Danish butter; it is purchased in England simply as Danish butter. The English 
buyer merely orders so many pounds or casks or Danish butter, and that is the 
extent of the contract. He pays the price quoted in the market on the day of his 
purchase. 


Q. Are tou aware that there is a very wide difference in the price of butters, 
between the high-grade British and Danish and the ordinary American and Cana- 
There is a difference of 3 or 4 cents a pound. 

Qf 4 .* mean pennies or cents?— A. I mean cents; I am quoting in United 

bt^es inoney. There is a difference of 3 or 4 cents a pound. The import price 
in England of Danish butter in 1890 was 23 cents a pound. That was the average 
import price of all the Danish butter sent into the United Kingdom during the 
calendar year 1899. 

Q. That is what is called 11 pence half-penny a piound, British figures?— A. The 
pnce averaged 22.95 cents for the entire year, but the quotation would naturally 

vary somewhat from day to day. 

calendar year 1899, the butter imported into the United 
wngaom from the United States averaged 10.2 cents per pound, and the Canadian 
United Kingdom averaged 19.4 cents per pound. In 
'aat year the Canadian brought a trifle more than the United States batter; hut 
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yon see there is a difference of nearly 4 cents between the price of the Danish 
and the United States and Canadian butter. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that the Danish butter holds its price in the market 
idmost against any changes, and it is a veryhigh price, while there are fluctu- 
ations in the butter that comes from the United States and Canada?— A. I^e 
Danish butter is noted because of its uniformity; the high price is uniformly 
maintained. I do not mean to say that the same price is maintained, but I mean 
to say that Danish butter has a high price always, as compared with the price of 
other butter. The Danish butter brinjp the highest price of any butter imported 
into the United Kingdom, except the fresh butter. The fresh butter that comes 
in from Normandy brings a higher price, of course, but that is a peculiar trade. 
The Normandy butter comes in witnin 24 hours from the churn, and is perfectly 
fresh. It is unsalted, while the Danish butter, like the other imported butters, is 
a salted butter. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the same conditions exist in regard to cheese, 
substantially, that you have described in regard to butter?— A. In our exporta- 
tion of cheese we have had practically the same experience as that describe for 
our butter export trade. In 1881 our exports of cheese reached the highest figures 
ever attained, amounting to 147,996,000 pounds, having a value of $16,380,000. 
From that time the exports declined. In 1 890 they had fallen to 95,376,000 pounds, 
valued at $8,591,000; and in 1899 they amounted to only 38,199,000 pounds, valued 
at $3,316,000. During the past 20 years there was a loss of over 100,000,000 
pounds in our export trade in cheese, and the reason for this was essentially the 
same as that mven for the decline in our e^ortation of butter, namely: The ship- 
ment of an inferior product, chiefly the shipment in large quantities of so-called 
filled cheese. Soon after 1880 it became the practice to export filled cheese. This 
adulterated product was sent abroad in the guise of first-class or full-cream cheese. 
The result was that the British purchaser very soon discovered that he was being 
defrauded. The inferior quality of the filled cheese soon became known in 
the British market and our trade began to fall off. Our export trade in cheese 
was lost to Canada, where measures were taken to prevent such an experience. 
The Canadian government not only prevented the manufjicture of filled cheese, 
but took measures to improve the quality of the Canadian product and to secure 
its readv sale in the British market. They saw an opportunity to establish a 
trade wnen that of the United States began to fall off, and they made the most 
of it, as is shown in a striking manner by their export figures. In 1880 Canada 
shipped abroad 40,369,000 pounds of cheese, valued at $3,893,000. In 1890 thd 
trade had increased to 94,260,000 pounds, having a value of $9,372,000. During 
the past year, 1899, the exports of cheese from Canada reached the enormous total 
of 189,828,000 pounds, having a value of $16,777,000. In the space of 20 years 
the Canadians increased their shipments from about 40,000,000 to nearly 190,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Q. How do you account for that enormous ipcrease on the part of the Cana- 
dian eigport of cheese?— A. That increase is accounted for very largely by meas- 
ures taken by the Canadian government to develop the cheese industry and to 
establish an export trade. The Canadian ffovemment began by helping the 
manufacturers. It gave liberal bonuses for the building of factories and, under 
the supervision of the ministry of agriculture, established a system of instruction 
and inspection that brought about a rapid improvement in the methods of cheese 
producfion. As the sur^us above domestic requirements increased, thd govern- 
ment took measures to place that su^dus in the foreign market by secunng for 
the exporters favorable transportation facilities. And while I am discussing 
what has been done by the Canadian government for the cheese export trade, I 
wish to include also the export trade in butter, because the measures taken l)y 
Canada for the shipment of butter and cheese naturally go hand in hand. 

Q. There is a possibility then of having a system of inspection that would insure 
a pure cheese?— A. The inspection system that 1 spoke of would be ^rticularly 
valuable in the case of cheese, for the reason that no filled cheese would go out as 
hon^ cheese under the government certificate. The probability is that after the 
system of lni^)ection had become introduced the filled cheese exported would ^ 
at such a great disadvantage without a certificate that it could not maintain its 
market as it does now. * , 

Q. Would this inspection be at the factory?— A. The inspection would prol»piy 
be in pwrt at the factory, just as the meat inspection is in part at the packing 

I said that the Canadian government has assisted in the establishihentof 
f^ctdries by giving liberal bonuses, and I can also say that it has done me same 
as regards the manufacture of butter. It has not only done that, but It has estao- 
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lished a system of cold-storage transportation from the factory or the creamery 
to the foreign market. The measures for the development of the butter export 
trade began to be taken in 1895, 1 think. The Canadian government offered a 
bonus of $100 to creameries that should install and maintain cold-storage facili- 
ties in connection with their creameries. This $100 was to be paid during a 
period of 8 years, $50 the first year, $25 the second, and $35 the third. The 
government also secured cold-storage facilities upon railroads, so that the butter 
after being cooled at the creamery would go directly into a refrigerator car for 
safe transportation to the point of ocean shipment. At the terminal of the rail- 
road the government established a cold-storage warehouse in order that the but- 
ter could be safely kept between the time of reaching the railway terminal and 
the loading upon the ship. The government also secured refrigeration service 
on steamship lines to the British ports. This cold-storage system was installed 
according to instnictions prepared by the department of agriculture, and, in some 
cases at least, Parliament defrayed the expense of installation. To give the 
trade a start, the goveniment contracted with the steamship companies for cold- 
storage space, put in the necessary refrigerator chambers, and then guarantied 
to the steamship company the full freight charges for the service. Under these 
conditions very favorable transportation rates were procured, and as the initial 
expense was borne partly by the government, it was possible for the Canadian 
producers to send their dairy products to the British market at very low rates. 
In this manner a great inducemcmt to exportation was offered. 

The Government also watched very carefully the quality of the product shipped, 
issued instructions as to methods of packing, branding, labeling, etc., and in fact 
practically supervised tlie entire exportation. Numerous trial shipments were 
also made by the Goveniment, the Government purchasing the produce and 
sending it over and disposing of it through its own agents abroad. I m^ht men- 
tion, too, that other than dairy products were shipped experimentally. Canadian 
fruits, for instance, were sent abroad in trial shipments. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it your l)elief that if America is to compete with 
Canada for this trade in foreign markets we must copy the methods of the Cana- 
dian Government?— A. I do not think that it will be necessary for us to do what 
the Canadian Government has done as a whole. The Canadian Government has 
gone pretty far in the matter, I Indieve that if the trade can once be given a 
fair start and the American producer (jonvinced that there is a profit in it the 
facilities will be forthcoming; the producers themselves will take the necessary 
action to get the required transjKirtation facilities. But first of all it is impor- 
tant, it is necessary , to show that there is a possibility of establishing such a trade 
on a profitable basis. The initial experiments can very properly be made by the 
Goveniment, and in fact they are in a small way now being inaugurated. Tie 
United States Department of Agriculture, by direction of ^retary Wilson, has 
been making experimental shipments of butter during the last two or three 
years, and with considerable success. We began in 1897 to send high-grade 
American butter in small lots to the British market. The Department pur- 
chased this butter from leading creameries in several States. In 1897 lots were 
procured from eleven different States, I believe, such creameries being chosen as 
had made a favorable reputation for their butter. Under directions from the 
Department this butter was put up in the form thought to be best suited to the 
reciuiroments of the British market, not only as regards quality but as regards 
packing. The butter preferred in the British market is a mild butter, lighter 
than ours in color, and with less salt, and the butter sent abroad was so made. 
It was packed in a variety of packages, experimentally, in order to ascertain as 
far as possible what packages would be most desirable for future use. As a result 
ot the experiments in the first year, the Department adopted for subsequent ship- 
ments a cubical box similar to the Australian box, but tapering slightly from top 
to base, in order to facilitate unpackinc the butter. Aside from the taper it is 
Identical in size and shape with the standard Australian box that is in such favor 
in the British market. 

Trial exports have been continued during the past year, some of the shipments 
going to new destinations. Butter has recently been shinped to the Orient to 
^nie extent. Experimental shipments were first sent to London, then to other 
Lngiish cities, ana later to Paris, It is, of course, only the beginning of experi- 
mentotion in this line^ut I think I can say that the result has been on the wnole 
n^iUy satisfactory. We have convinced the British butter merchants, to some 
went at least, that a high gr^e of butter can be made in the United States, but- 
ler that is equal to the best butters imported from other countries. That, of 
object of the experiment— to show the British consumer mat 
au American butter was not Inferior, but that, on the contrm^, we were 
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here a first-class article. These experimental shipments of bntter will probably 
be extended, and further beneficial results are hoped for. 

Q. I infer from what you said the other day about the large shipments to the 
Netherlands of certain ingredients which entered into the manufacture and com- 
position of imitation butter that there must be a large manufacture of imitation 
butter at certain points in Europe. Can you say where that imitation butter fi^ds 
a market?— A. The manufacture of oleomargarine, or artificial butter, is carried 
on most extensively in the Netherlands. The exports from the Netherlands exceed 

100.000. 000 pounds a vear. Of these exports by far the largest part goes to the 
United Kingdom, while the remainder is distributed quite genermly over Europe 
and also to some extent through tropical countries. 

Q. So that there is a demand for that artificial butter in Europe?— A. Artificial 
butter is used now quite extensively in Europe; it is probably usea most extensively 
in England and (^lermany; but, although the manufacture of artificial butter has 
increased very largely, the consumption of real butter has also increased. There is 
a more general use of butter throughout the world; the poorer classes of the people 
are beginning to use it much more than formerly, and for that reason the produc- 
tion of oleomargai-ine lifts not destroyed the market for butter. The United Kbig- 
dom, of course, is the important butter market of the world, and to show you what 
has been the increase of the demand in that market I will quote some statistics I 
have on the subject. In 1(S80, which is the first year for which we can give separate 
statistics of the imports of butter into the United Kingdom (prior to that year 
butter substitutes were grouped with butter, oleomargarine being included in 
the butter imports as recorded; we can not divide them prior to 1886), the 
imports of butter into the United Kingdom from all sources amounted to about 

173.000. 000 pounds. In 1809 the imports of butter into the United Kingdom 
amounted to about 380,000,0(K) pounds. Thus in a period of fifteen years the 
demand of the British market for imported butter more than doubled. I^acti- 
cally each one of the past fifteen years has shown a marked increase in the imports 
of butter into the United Kingdom. The increasing exports from the various 
countries that I have mentioned as showing rapid development are chiefly due 
to this growing demand of the British market. Those countries are supplying 
this demand; they send their butters to Great Britain almost exclusively. It is 
the great butter market of the world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In the experiments In shipping that you are making 
in the Department, do you find the necessary conditions or facilities for cold stor- 
age?— A. There are excellent facilities on the railways of the United Stotes. We 
have probably the best cold-storage transportation facilities by rail of any coun- 
try, but there is a la(;k of sufficient accommodations on the ocean steamships. 
The cold-storage chambers on the steamships plying between the United States 
and Europe are very largely monopolized by the meat interests. They are con- 
tracted for and controlled by the packers. The meat eimorters take measures to 
jirocure the amount of space recpiired for their t^ade and the necessary refrigera- 
tion facilities, but aside fr<un that indust^ there is not sufficient cdld-storage 
service, and it has been found difficult at times in our experimental shipments to 
get the facilities needed. That is one thing, t)f course, that would have to be 
remedied. Another gi-eat difficulty is the lack of cold-storage facilities at the 
docks. One <)f the chief dangers in shipping butter and other perishable products 
is that they will anive at the port of shipment some time in advance of the sailing 
time and become damaged during the wait. We need cold-storage facfl^ties at 
the docks, so that products that are brought on the refrigerator cars can be trans- 
ferred at once into cold storage, awaiting the time when they can be put aboard 
shm. 

Q. Have you anything further on the subject of dairy products?— A. I should 
like to say that practically the same measures that have been taken by Canada 
for the development of an export trade in dairy products and in other perishable 
products have been taken within the last few years by the Australasian colonion. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable for the Government to give some atten- 
tion to this question of proper facilities for shipment?— A. I do most assuredly 
think it would be well for the Government to take some measures. I do not 
know that it would be best for the Ghivemment to provide cold-stor^ and cold 
transportation facilities as Canada has done, but I think that the Government 
can very well in an advisory capacity make recommendations, and I do think 
that the Government should first of all take into its hands the matter <4 
tion. I think that is the most important measure to be taken^so ae to j^vent 
inferior and fraudulent produce going abroad under false colols» as is now 
possible. 

Q. You touched the other day upon the subject of the grain export; Have yon 
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anything additional to say in regard to conditions favorable or unfavorable for 
the exportation of grain?— A. Within the last few years many complaints have 
been made in foreign ports as regards the condition in which some of our grain 
arrives. The grains that have been complained of chiefly are Indian com, wheat, 
rye, and barley. Complaints have been made as regards Indian com, that in 
many cases that grain has reached the European port in a damaged condition, 
caused by sweating. It has been claimed that mucn mouldy grainhas come into 
European ports, and not only that, but to some extent it has been claimed that 
OTain of a grade inferior to that of the certificate upon which it was purchased 
has been received. As a rale our grain is sold on the certificates of inspection 
that are furnished by the boards of trade and chambers of commerce at the ports 
of shipment in the United States. The foreign importer contracts for the grain 
on the strength of that certificate, and under the rales adopted by our commer- 
cial bodies that inspect, the certificate is conclusive. The importer who has 
bought a cargo of grain upon the certificate issued by one of our boards of trade 
practically has no redress if to his idea the grain does not correspond to the grade 
that is certified to by the inspector. 

It may be that there is some carelessness in the inspection of export grain in 
the United States, but from what attention I have given to the matter I am 
inclined to think that the complaints based on the ground of fraud are mostly 
unfounded. Unfortunately, the methods of inspection in vogue in the United 
States lack uniformity. Each l)oard of trade or chamber of commerce adopts its 
own rules of inspection and its own regulations for grading. In most cases the 
grades are (dianged somewhat from year to year, following the average condition 
of the crop, but tin? changes made at the several ports are not always uniform. 
The result is that the certificates issued at different ports do not always mean 
exactly the same thing. Suppose, for instance, an importer buys a cargo of com 
sliipped from Baltimore and certified to be number 2 mixed corn, sail grade, and 
then a little later buys a cargo shipped from Galveston, Texas, l)earing the same 
certified grade, and it so happens that owing to different standards of inspec- 
tion the one cargo differs somewhat in quality from the other. The importer who 
has received one certified grade and then, under a similar certificate, receives 
an inferior (luality, not understanding the conditions, would naturally feel that 
the second consignment fell short of the standard called for bv its certificate. 

Q. Is it possible to fix a standard grade for all the ports of the United States?— 
A. I believe that it would bo possible. 

Q. Have any steps been taken in that direction?— A. Not so far as I am aware. 

Q. If so fixed would it not be much to the benefit of the exporter from this 
country?— A. I believe that it would be. If we could have a uniform system of 
grading for all ports of shipment, so that this variation could not arise under 
proper inspection, I think it would be a great advantage to the export trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do not all the boards of trade in the United States 
endeavor to confonn to the Chicago inspection and grade or the New York inspec- 
tion and grade, in those two markets, at fixed prices? — A. In a general way, of 
course, the great jports are followed, but as a matter of fact they are not followed 
absolutely. Grain inspection is had, of course, at practically all of the ports, 
A great deal of grain is now shipped from our Southern ports, such as Galveston, 
^ew Orleans, and Newport News, and the commercial organizations that control 
tne in^^^'tion there establish their own rules of grading, and these rules some- 
times differ slightly from those in force at New York and Chicago. We made 
iiiqmnes recently in regard to that very matter, and from the repRes received at 
iiie Departnient it is evident that there is, in a number of cases, an appreciable 
Qinerence between the grades established in a given year at the several ports. 

w. xou are speaking of the changes that occur there in grading. Do not these 
cnanges nearly always— in 90 per cent of the cases — occur throu^ the difference 
aL crops of the season? — ^A. Where changes are made they 


nno ^ ituxj vci V Kituu eoiues out oi lue very seciiion in 

A graded possibly Mow or above what it was the year before?rJ^ 

grades are based of course on the average crop; but the changes 
had followed as carefully in some ports as in other^^We 

nrapfi Jin ^ soine ports indicating that the grades established there rexnfdn 

^ year to year. 

von nnf winter wheat, for instance; they hardly ever change. But will 

the cRmaH ^^anges there in the spring ^eat beoattte 

are so much different?— A. The changes in grading are 


notififtahiii ow luuuu uiaereuir— .fli. Ane cnanges in graoing aiemoav 

ceable in corn, of course. I do not think that the changes m wheat are m 
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marked as the changes in com. It has been chiefly the com against which these 
complaints have been made on the ground of grading. 

You spoke of the official certification. Now that is another: matter that I am 
^ad you have suggested, for it has caused a ^eat deal of misapprehension abroad. 
The certificates issued by our boards of trade and chambers of commerce usually 
bear the inscription. “ Official inspection certificate.” The importers abroad 
quite generally understand that to mean official as applying to the Government. 
I find abroad a general impression that our certificates are Government cer- 
tificates. 


Q. And yet, practically, they are just as good as (Joverament certificates, are 
they not?— A. Well, that is a question. 

Q. Well, did you ever find a board of trade that did not select the very best 
men that could be found there as inspectors? Merit and not favoritism rules in 
every case of that kind, considering the millions of money that are involved in 
the exchanges and boards of trade.— A. That is a very general (question. I am not 
criticising our inspection system as a whole, because I think it is a remarkably 
ffoodone under the circumstances, considering the vast extent of the country , the 
different conditions that prevail in the different sections, and the wide' dis- 
tances between the various ports. I think that on the whole the system is an 
admirable one. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Well, owing to the immense Quantities of grain 
and the immense interests that are involved, would it not be f)etter to have the 
Government fix the grades and have some means to protect against frauds in 
mixing, etc. , and in bills of lading, owing to the fact, that it is discredited? That 
is, would it not be more satisfactory both to the shipper and to the commission 
man to know that the inspector was under the control of the Government?— A. 
I believe that it would be a great advantage to the trade if some steps were taken 
to secure uniformity. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Why would it not do for the Government to license 
these inspectors? That would be the way to regulate it.— A. That would be one 
way, of course. I do not mean to say that the Government should take the matter 
entirely into its own hands. I am not prepared to say that that is at present 
necessary, but I think it might be well to place the inspection under the general 
supervision of the Government so that miiform rules could he enforced. To 
estoblish an official inspection service for grain at all our ports would be quite an 
undertaking, and 1 question the immediate necessity of going so far as that. 

Q. "V^y should it not be done, in the case of cereals and everything of that kind, 
just as we have in the Bureau of Animal Industry now in the case of animals, 
meats, and live cattle? Why is there not just as much necessity to inspwt the 
one as the other, and why is there not just as much necessity for official inspec- 
tion? — ^A. I am not prepared to say that it would not be a good thing. I have 
not reached a conclusion in my own mind as to whether it would be advisable at 
present for the Government to take over entirely to its own control the inspec- 
non of exixirt grain. It is, of course, a very comprehensive system. It might be 
well for the Government to begin by establishing an official inspection t^t would 
be option^ with the exporter. Argentina has recently done that very thing. The 
Argentine Government has established an inspection service for grain at its 
several ports, so that exporters, paying a small fee, can have their grain qffi- 
ciaUy inspected and obtain an official certificate as to its grade. The Argentine 
inspection is entirely optional, and it seems to me that in introducing ah official 
inspection of export grain in the United States it would be best at the outset to 
maxe it optional rather than compulsory. I believe the advantages of the 
Gk)vemment certificate would soon lead to its being demanded by foreign buyers. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would the shipper or commission man object^A. 
There would undoubtedly be considerable opposition to a compulsory official 
inspection. It is very natural to expect some opposition to such a step by the 
Government. There would probably be opposition on the part of those very 
organizations that are now controlling the inspection. 

Q. Is it not atoost as important as the insp^tion of meat?— A. I hardly thins 
it would do to say that it is almost as important. No; I do not think that there 
is such a crying need for Government infection as there was in the case of meat. 
There are not the same sanitary reasons for it. 

Q. In other words, complaint nas not become so comjnon?— A. It has not, be^J^ 
the present grain-inspection system is already a fairly good one, although lar 

q!^ ^el^wonld it not be an assurance to the foreign importer wften he buys a 
<»r^ to know that the grade is the same without regard to the port from wmc" 
if was shipped?— A. Undoubtedly. ' 
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S . In other words, is not this the tendency now: If they find that the port at 
veston has a lower grade for low grades that go to that port for shipment, 
would it not generally have a tendency to discredit the grades of the whole coun- 
try when they pay little attention to what section of the country the grade is 
shipped fromr—A. It would very naturally do so. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Would not the establishment of Government inspec- 
tion mate a uniform grade all over the country— naturally tend to?— A. It should 
do so. 

Q. And would it not give a better price for our cereals in Euro^ if they had 
the Government certificate back of them, and not that of an individual nor a cor- 
poration nor a board of trade?— A. I think that it would. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Even if it did not give a better price it would give 
satisfaction to the people who are buying it now?— A. I should hesitate slightly on 
the ground of feasibility just now. To my mind it is a question whether it would 
not he better to extend the system of compulsory Government inspection more 
gradually. Take, for instance, the dairy products, and first put that branch of 
the (ixi)ort trade on a satisfactory basis. In other words, introduce these reforms 
by degrees. 

1 want to say that of course the representatives in this country of foreign 
importers of grain are supposed to notify the importers whom they represent of 
any changes in the grading, and to give them exact information on that point, but 
it often happens that this is not properly done. The boards of trade themselves 
do not inform foreign importers of the changes. That is left to the representa- 
tives in this country of the importers, and there is often laxity about sending the 
proper information — at least so I have been informed on the other side. 

In speaking of the damaged condition of the giain that arrived in Europe I did 
not mean to imply that it was exported in such condition. My own lielief is that 
a very large part of the damage occurs on the voyage. In other words, I think 
that in many cases where cargoes are complained of in foreign ports the grain, 
wlien shipped from the United States, was in proper condition. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kennedy.) We frequently hoar of commission merchants inform- 
ing shippers of produce that their stuff was received in a damaged condition, and 
that it 18 done for the purpose of cheating the farmer, the fact being that the i)rod- 
ucemore often is in excellent condition when received, but reported in a dam- 
aged condition. Is it probable that anything of that piaictice prevails on the 
other side in regard to our grains?— A. I have no doubt that there are unscrupu- 
lous people abroad, as there are all over the world, who will in some cases make 
unfair complaints of that kind, but I think as a nile that such cases are rare. 

9. Is it more difficult to ship shelled com than it is to ship wheat in bulk?— A. 
It is more difficult. The com gets out of condition more readily than the other 
grains, because its moisture content is greater. It is in the case of com that most 
of the complaints have been made. Sometimes, when com in otherwise perfect 
condition is loaded here in hot weather, the heat it has absorbed causes the grain 
to sweat and become moldy before it reaches the other side, and then the pur- 
chaser there naturally wonders whether that corn was in good condition when it 
was shipped. I believe, as I said before, that it is on the voyage that most of the 
damage is done. Much of the damage undoubtedly occurs in the case of bulk car- 
goes carried by tramp steamers. There are comparatively few complaints against 
(jorn carried by the regular liners, for as a rule the regular liners give greater atten- 
tion to ventilation, and in fact to the care of the c^o generally. Ventilation is a 
very important factor in the shipment of com, Wlien shippers load corn into a 
steamer at a Stuithem port in hot weather, then batten down the hatches, and 
\nthout any ventilation at all attempt to carry that cargo across the ocean, the 
chances are vey strong that under such condiUons some sweating will occur. 
Corn is sometimes loaded into iron steamers without any protection against the 
u • should be some kind of a protection— either a board 

sheathing or a protection of bagging— against the iron sides of the steamer, for as 
slie hes in portlier sides above the water line naturally become very much heated 
oy the sun, and when the com is poured in and lies right up against these hot 
sito it 18 not strange that the contact with such heat causes it to sweat. 

ihen, too, com is sometimes loaded into bunkers that are intended primarily 
lor coal. Quite freouently on tramp steamers where they take a full cargo they 
bunkers, which are, of course, amidships, and adja- 
It is in these bunkers that I think much of the damage is done. 
Ane neat from the furnaces and boilere during the passage gradually works its 
way through the bulkhead, and it is not uncommon, where com has been loaded 
Jhftf to find it badly sweated, especially along the side of the bulkhead 

inai separates the bunker from the boiler space. There the com is often greatly 
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damaged. It is a question whether com should be loaded in bnnkers at all, owing 
to the great risk that is taken, or at any rate, whether there should not be some 
conditions attached as regards sheathing and ventilation. Even in the ordinary 
holds, remote from the boilers, unless ventilation is had. com* is apt to become 
heated at the top of the holds, more particularlv during not weather, because of 
the heat of the sun on the deck. That could unaoubtedly be prevented by proper 
ventilation. The trouble with the tramp steamers is that they frequently go short- 
handed and do not have a sufficient force of men to attend to the ventilation prop- 
erly. It is possible in fair weather to lift the hatches and let i^i^ i^he nolos 
where the corn is stowed, but that is often neglected. From my investigations I 
believe that if proper ventilation were provided a great deal of the damage that 
now results could be avoided. I imderstand that the steamers plying from Argen- 
tine ports carrying Argentine com to Europe are now very generally eciuipped 
with ventilation facilities. That is a long voyage, and they have discovered the 
importance of ventilation; but it is unquestionaolv a fact that a great deal of the 
com shipped from the United States is not properly attended to en route. 

There nas also been quite a general complaint against our corn abroad on the 
ground that it is too dirty. The foreigners say that in this regard it does not 
compare favorably with the corn shipped from other countries. They seem to 
thins: we are more careless, and that we take less pains to clean our com than is 
the case in some other countries. It can not be denied that the com frequently 
has a g(K)d deal of dirt in it, such as broken grains, pieces of cob, etc. When this 
occurs the danger of sweating is very much increased. The dirt fills in the inter- 
stices between the grains, thus excluding the air, and under such conditions heat- 
ing naturally occurs much more readily. If the com were cleaned more carefully 
before being exported there is no doubt that a great deal of loss would be prevented. 

A few weeks ago I received a sample of some foreign materials that were dis- 
covered in a cargo of corn shipped from the port of Galveston, Tex., to the Free 
Port of Copenhagen. Mr. C. D. Hage, the director of the Copenhagen Free Port 
Company, forwarded to me a box containing quite a variety of metallic articles, 
including spikes, nails, bolts, screws, pieces of wire, foundry drippings, etc., and 
also other matters such as glass, pebbles, and the like, that were sent over there 
in a cargo of com. [Producing photograph. ] I had this material photographed, 
and I will hand you the photograph that you may see. The articles are shown at 
one-half their natural size. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Karris.) Is there not danger of our grain being discredited 
the same as butter has been heretofore?— A. Such cases as this, of course, work 
very materially to the detriment of our export trade. The seriousness of this par- 
tictdar case will be better understood when I say that, supposing that the com 
had been cleaned the company there did not subject it to any screening, and it 
went out over the Kingdom of Denmark, carrying this material with it, and these 
nails and spikes, etc., got into the mills. If you will examine that photograph 
carefully, vou will see that some of the spikes have been between the mill rollers 
and were flattened out. They did great damage to the milling machinery. The 
millers are holding the company liable for the damages, Mr. Hage writes me. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Tnat is taken from one cargo?— A. This was sent to me 
as a sample of material that was taken from corn sent from Galveston in one 
cargo. Part of that material was sent in to the company at Copenhagen by the 
millers. 

This case shows that there is undoubtedly some carelessness. The foreign im- 
porters claim that the com shipped as No. 2 sail grade should be much cleaner 
than a large part of it proves to 1^. The contract calls for a grain that is reason- 
ably clean, and they naturally hold that that condition is not carried out in a case 
of Siskind. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) You do not know what the grade of this com was 
when it was shipp^?— A. I am sorry to say that in writing to me about the cir- 
cumstances of this shipment Mr. Hage failed to state the g^e that was certifieil 
to; but I have inferred that it was No. 2 sail grade, for several reasons: first, 
because that is the grade that is generally shipp^ to Copenhagen; and, secondly, 
because, if it had not been supposedly a reasonably clean com, the com^ny there 
would probably have put it through their own screening apparatus. That is, they 
would not have been justified in sending out an unclean grade of com to their 
customers, and they would not have taken the risk of doing so. But I am sorry 
to say that ll^. Hage did not state that fact specifically in his letter, and 1 have 
nothad.time to ascertain. * 

It is a question where this foreign matter came from— where got into the 
com.K I presume that this com may have been simply blown witnout, being 
screened; nowever, I do not know as to that. Some of wis material was proP' 
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ably abofeled up with the corn when it was put into the shellers. Shellers are 
sometimes stationed out in the open field. The farmers bring up the com in 
their wagons and dump it on the ^und in piles, and then it is moveled from 
the ground into the shellers. Foreign objects of a less size than the cobs readily 
pass through the shellers, and these objects would remain in the com unless it 
were screened. It would appear, also, that the railway cars in which the grain 
was carried to the port furnished some of the refuse material. The cars are not 
always properly cleaned before the grain is loaded. The terminal warehouse or 
elevator may also have been at fault in this regard. 

I want to say in reference to this case that affidavits were presented showing 
that the steamer had been carefully inspected before the cargo was received, as 
is the custom. The captain of the steamer made affidavit t^t the holds in which 
this com was loaded were carefully inspected and were free from all foreign 
matter and in proper condition to rweive the cargo. He had a certificate to 
that effect to show that this matter did not get into the cargo from the ship. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) Are you through with what you desired to say on 
the subject of grain?— A. I spoke also of wheat, rye, ana barley. I will just 
touch upon these. 

Against our wheat complaint has been made abroad that it sometimes contains 
many unsound and burnt grains, more than would be warranted by the certificate 
of inspection, and also that it is sometimes deficient in weight. Recently a 
complaint came to the Department from abroad, alleging that some wheat had 
been re(!eived that did not come up to the weight called for in the contract by 
s(?veral pounds per bushel. I also nave in mind a complaint made some months 
ago regarding a parcel of wheat that contained garlic to such an extent that it 
was necessary to reclean the entire lot before it could go into the mills. Some of 
th <5 grain did get into the mills before it was cleaned, and produced, of course, a 
very unpleasant kind of flour. 

Similarly, one of the complaints against rye imported from the United States 
is that it too frequently contains oats in considerable quantities, making it neces- 
sary to reclean .the rye before it can be milled and made into flour. As the rye 
is imported for bread purposes, it is important to have it free from oats and other 
grain. 

Our barley has also been complained about in some cases because of its dirty 
condition. An instance came to our notice where it was claimed that as much 
as 10 per cent of impurities occurred in a cargo. 

According to the testimony of the foreign importers, the complaints made 
against American barley are mostly of recent origm. Some years ago American 
barley was held in high favor abroad. It obtained a market in Europe that was 
formerly controlled by Russia. But the importers say that within the last few 
years complaints against the condition of omr barley have been numerous, greatly 
endangering our market, and the probability is that unless some measures are 
taken to secure more care in cleaning export barley much trade will be lost 
to 118. 


Ri^garding our grain export trade as a whole, I think I am safe in saying that 
the greatest obstacle to the maintenance and extension of that trade lies in the 
tact that our exporters do not always exercise proper care in cleaning the grain 
betore shipment. In view of the increasing competition we are beginning to 
meet with from other grain-expor*^’”'’* avs- 

grmind for complaint Siould be s] 


countries, it is highly important that this 

„„ „4,vv^y remedied. 

. dropping the subject of grain exports, I want to recur again to the mat- 

certificates, and to repeat that it seems to me unfortunate that the 
cerhficates issued by our boards of trade should be sent out under the title of 
,^* 5 ®P®ction. [Producing certificate.] The term “ official '* in this case 
18 undoubtedly misleading, and it is a question whether it would not be a wise thing 
misunderstanding on that ground by prohibiting boards 5 
^ + chambers of commerce from using the appellation “official” on their 
Tuncates. It is unquestionably a cause of much misunderstanding abroad, 

conveys the idea to the foreign importer that it is a Gov- 
<^®ci^ inspection?— A. The foreign importer very generally believes 
by the United Stetes Gtevemment. I have 
wftra atJ!? • importers abroad who were under that impression, and who 

United States Government was in no wise 
^ M ® certification of our export grain. 

Does not nearly every single purchaser or Liverpool 
own agent in the United Stat^ herein our markets?— A. 


of thft ™ uniwa »taw 

Q ftffonts here. 

Ns* A nose that are of any account at all?— A. 


any account at all?— A. Many of the large importers have 
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their representatives here, but these certificates, of course, pass into the hands of 
other buyers. The importers, in reselling their imported grain, sometimes base 
their contracts on the original certificate, and in such cases ijie secondary buyers 
have not the same means of ascertaining the real status of the certificate. 

Q, The (^vemment inspection would cover all doubts and would verify to the 
consignee or the factor or the commission merchant or the original purchaser or 
anyone that there was bona fide inspection here when put on board of vessels, 
subject, of course, to stand the transportation and delivery?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you desire to go any furthen*into grain?— A. One 
thing occurs to me that 1 intended to add in connection with the loading of 
CTain. I said that it was a question whether com ought ever to be loaded in the 
bunkers, since they were so close to the boilers and therefore so liable to become 
heated on the voyage. The same objection applies, of course, to the loading of 
CTain in any of the holds that are adjacent to the boiler or enmne space. In the 
disti-ibution of the cargo the com ought, when possible, to be loaded in holds 
that are remote from amidships. 

Q. Would this trouble l)e obviated to some extent if the bottoms were con- 
trolled by Americans? You spoke a moment ago about the excellent facilities on 
land. — ^A. I have no doubt that it would be far easier to control the methods of 
transportation if we owned the ships. Does that answer your question? 

Q. Yes; that is what I wanted.— A. Carelessness sometimes occurs as regards 
the stowing of grain with other merchandise in the same hold. A case recently 
came to my attention where a hold was partially filled with corn, and then upon 
that com were stowed bales of cotton. Such a condition of affairs, of course, 
ought not to be peraiitted. It goes without saying that com put down in the 
hold and then covered over completely with bales of (jotton is going to sweat and 
become damaged. I speak of this case to suggest that there is a j^eat deal to be 
considered in regulating the methods of shipping grain tuiross the ocean. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the export of cotton?— A. The principal 
ipround of criticism against American cotton in foreira markets is the poor pack- 
ing. A gi*eat deal of our cotton is still baled in the old way. Wq ship it in large 
bales, weighing about 500 pounds, and much of it is put up in inferior baling 
materials. The damage that thus results is not so apparent in the United States 
as it is at the end of the journey across the sea. Our exporters do not seem to 
realize the conditions that our cotton has to meet in foreign countries. The 


packing is generally sufficiently strong to (lany the cotton safely to the seaboard 
and to get it aboard ship, but when it comes to be unloaded in the foreign port 
^eat loss is apt to result. Under the rough handling to which the bales are sub- 
Tected in the process of unloading from the ship's holds to the docks, the flimsy 
b^ing material becomes badly tom, and usually a large amount of cotton is 
shredded off and strewn along the do: ks. Such cotton is practically ruined, 
becoming waste cotton. The coverings of the bales are generally so badly dam- 
aged that before the cotton can be reshipped much patching has to be done, and 
o^n entire rebaling. Forei^ importers naturally complain of this, because it 
subjects them to so much adaitionai expense. 

An interesting instance came to ray attention while in Russia last summer 
where the insecure packing of American cotton resulted in a great deal of loss by 
theft. We send consideranle Quantities of cotton to Russia. Most of it is trans- 
shipped for the Baltic at such ports as Liverpool, Bremen, and Copenhagen, 
^though within the last year or two some important consignments nave gone 
direct to Russia, without transshipment. The United Steamship Company, of 
Copenhagen, has lieen particularly enterprising in its efforts to establish a direct 
service between the United States and Baltic Russia, and the boats of that coin- 

P any have recently iKjen canning cotton right through from New York to St. 

etersburg. However, the chief part of the American cotton marketed in Russia 
still goes in the first instance to other Euroiiean ports, where it has to be trans- 
slupim in order to be forwarded up the Baltic. By the time that cotton has htjen 
ddsewrged at the Russian ports of Reval and St. Petersburg it is apt to be in very 
poor condition as regards the baling. From these Baltic ports it has to be ^nt 
overland by raff to Moscow, where the Russian manufacture of cotton goo^ js 
chiefly carried on. Owing to the numerous rents and tears that occur in the 
coverings because of the yoor baling materials, a great deal of the cotton is lost 
before it reaches Moscow. It generally goes there by slow freight, frequently 
with many stops, and I was informed that the peasants along the rou^ sometimee 
steal great quantities of this cotton from the trains at night, p^n| it from tm 
deona^ bales in large shreds, as they can readily do. owing to tne insecure pacifr 
4ng^. In this manner the importers at Moscow have been losiim so nwmh of tneu 
cOBsiffoments from America that they are now striving, as for as they can, n 
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replace our cotton with that produced in southern Russia. In the south of Russia 
they are beginning: to grow American cotton quite extensively. Some years ago 
they secured American seed, and alrea^ they have had considerable success in 
the production of our upland cotton. They take great pains to bale it securely. 
They use a much smaller bale than the American, and pack it so tighly and firmly 
that no cotton can be lost or stolen from the bale. By such methods they are 
gradually establishing quite a trade at Moscow, to our loss. 

I spoke of this case as a rather interesting one, illustrating how a trade can be 
injured by neglect in providing proper pacing materials. Some of our cotton 
growers, in order to save a few cents on a bale, make it a practice to use the 
cheapest possible baling materials that will carry their product to the port. 
While such a short-sighted practice may result in a slight saving at the outset, it 
is certain in the long run to do great damage to our trade. Other cases, similar 
to that in Russia, as regards the poor baling of American cotton, have come to 
my attention abroad, and I think I may say that, generally speaking, our cotton 
export trade is in this respect fairly open to criticism. It is to be ho^d that the 
more general adoption of the round or cylindrical bale will remedy tnis obstacle 
to our export trade in cotton. 

I have mentioned the case of cotton especially because this product is decidedly 
our most important a^icultural export, but it does not by any means afford the 
only instance of this kind. There are many other cases in our export trade where 
failure to give proper attention to the packing of the product is working to the 
detriment of the trade. 

Q. Then the American producer and the American shipper, you think, suffer 
to some extent, owing to the imperfect manner in which the goods are sometimes 
sent from this country?— A. Yes. 

Q. And greater care should be taken along these lines?— A. Yes; it is very 
important. 

cj. It is a very general complaint among agricultural producers that little effort 
is made to secure a foreign market for their products. What do you Imow about 
that?— A. I think I may fairly say that, comparatively speaking, little effort has 
been made in the interests of the United States farmer as regards the ei^rtation 
of his produce. The manuf^turer seems able to accomplish more in this direc- 
tion; he seems to have facilities for pushing his trade tliat the fanner has not 
had, or at least has not taken advantage of. I think it is true that more active 
ineasipes have been taken to make a market abroad for American manufactures 
than for the produce of American fanns. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not that very largely because the American manu- 
facturers ])ush for these markets themselves?— A. Exactly. The manufacturer 
seems to be in closer touch with the foreign market than the farmer. He sends 
his representatives abroad, establishes his agencies there, and, speaking generally, 
there seem to be more facilities for the extension of trade in manufactures than 
there are for upbuilding the agricultural export trade. 

Q. Manufacturers do for themselves the work which, if done for the farmers, 
must perhaps be done by the Goverament or some other agency?— A. There is a 
good deal in that. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible for the farmer, owing to his interests 
being in the hands of so many, to take up the subject of increasing his exports, 
it is for the manufacturers, where large capital is invested under one control 
and they can send out their agents-to Iook after foreign markets?— A. It is cer- 
I think the question that you have put discloses the secret 

of the difference. 

Q* H^ve you any suggestions to make along the line of the extension of foreign 
markets for farm products?— A. I believe, first of all, that in the interest of the 
larnier the Amicultural Department ought to be provided with more liberal 
means to develop, as far as may be, by governmental assistance, the agricultursd 
e^OTt trade. I do not think that enough attention has hitherto been given by 
ine Government to that side of the farmers’ interests. We have not done nearly 
^ it® agricultural countries have done. I spoke of the measures 
mken the Canadian government. The appropriation that enabled the depart- 

^nt of agnculture for the Dominion to inaugurate the measures I desenbed 
i ^ 1100,000, which was certainly quite a lilieral appropriation. The 
una that was placed at the disposal of our own Agricultural Department to 
shipments of dairy and other agricultural produce was only 
‘ * 5 Australian colonies, like Canada, have also been liberal in appro- 
t J® assist the farmer in finding a profitable foreign mai^et for hia 
I feel that much more could be done for the farmers of the United 
of the eoimty means placed at the di^KWal 
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1 believe in the plan of sending abroad special agents, at Gk)V6mment expense, 
to study foreign markets. 1 think we should have a goodly number of agento 
abroad, working solely in the interest of our farm products. These agricultural 
countries I have mentioned all maintain such agents, not only for tbe purpose of 
studying foreira markets and the opportunities they afford for increased^ trade, 
but also for tne purpose of studying the export methods of other countries. 
Canada sent heragents to Denmark— the Australasian colonies did the same — to 
gather information there as to the best methods of shipping dairy and other farm 
produce. Now that Canada is beginning to compete somewhat with Denmark, 
especially now that Canada is beginning to cut into the Danish bacon market in 
England, the Danes are sending agents to Canada to see if there is anything in 
the Canadian methods of production and exportation that would be an improve- 
ment over their own. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Cannot the diplomatic and consular service do the 
whole thing properly?— A. With certain modifications of the diplomatic and con- 
sular service I think undoubtedly most of the objects could be attained, but I do 
not think it possible as the service is now constituted. I do not believe the con- 
sular officers can render the same kind of service that could be had from travel- 
ing agents. 

Q. You mean the paid agents of the Department?— A. Paid agents of the 
Department, sent from the Department, if possible. We have tried the consular 
service, and it has not been altogether satisfactory for this purpose. In the first 
place, a consul is obliged to remain practically all the time at his place of busi- 
ness— at Hamburg, or Bremen, or some other city, as the case maybe— and while 
he can watch in a general way the trade at a single port, he has to remain right 
there in order to attend to the routine duties of the consular office. Unfortu- 
nately, the course of jtrade can not be satisfactorily investigated by a man con- 
fined t(3 a single place. In order to get a fair idea, for instance, of the butter 
export trade of Denmark, it would be necessary to travel over that country, to go 
from the creamery to the terminal warehouse at the port, and, in fact, it would 
be advisable to leave the port and accompany the butter on the steamer to its 
place of destination. This is the plan followed by these other agricultural coun- 
tries that are sending out agents. The agents are instructed to begin at tht‘ 
beginning and to trace the trade to its final destination, in order to gain an 
accurate knowledge of all its conditions. The consular officers are necessarily 
engrossed a good deal of the time with the routine of the consular business. As 
a matter of fact, they can not always take the time necessary to make a thorough 
investigation of special inquiries sent to them. Furthermore, a consul is appointed 
to represent the United States trade interests as a whole, and when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the State Department, as is necessary, sends to him 
for certain information about a particular feature of the agricultural export 
trade, that consul may have on file in his office, and probably has, a number of 
reouests from other sources that take precedence, and so the I^partment of Agi i- 
culture has to wait. The consul’s attentiofi is necessarily divided. He is not 
working in the interest of agriculture any more than he is in the interest of other 
industnes, and that, of course, is a great obiection from our point of view. It 
is very important for us to have men abroad whom we can direct and who cun 
work under the Department’s supervision. That is the reason why I feel that we 
never can expect from the consular service, no matter how much it may he 
improved, sucn results as other countries are getting from the enftiloyment of 
amcultural experts working in foreign countries. I believe that the employment 
or sjpecial agents of the D^rtment abroad is the most feasible way of getting' 
the information we want. By placing the right kind of men in competing countrie.s 
and in countries that afford us most of our markets, we can undoubt^y gather 
information that will be of ^eat value in extending our trade. 

To supplement the work that can be expected from these special agents, I am 
in favor of appointing agricultural attach^ to our embassies in certain of tlie 
most important countries. I am in favor of that plan because of our experieiK*'; 
in one case, that of Dr. Stiles, who was stationea at Berlin as an agricultural 
attach^. Although nominally a diplomatic official, and having from the Stiit^t 
Department an appointment as such, he was paid by the Department of A^cuh 
ture and was under the direction of our Department. His work was of great 
advantage to the Department. He travelea al^ut over Europe, as occasion 
seemed to demand, following the instructions or the Department in order to 
investi^te matters affecting our agricultural export trade, and ixrthis capacity 
he rendered on the whole a most valuable service. His apn5in|;iiient 
course, something of an experiment, but 1 think that it was enunently sucoesstoh 
Jt is my belief that a few such agri(^tural attaches, having a diplomatiO status. 
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could be of m*eat service abroad to our agricultural interests. Their diplomatic 
status would give them certain advantages over other agents. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) They would be very valuable in studying the wants 
and tastes of foreign people also, so as to learn the proper preparation of our 
agricultural products for export, would they not?— A. That is, of course, at the 
base of our export trade. First of all, we must put up a product that will be 
acceptable in the market to which it is sent. It is of the highest importance to 
study the peculiar tastes and reouirements of the various forwgn markets in order 
that we may know what kind of a product to prepare for export. 

I spoke of the Canadian bacon trade competing somewhat with the Danish 
bacon trade. The Danes have been preeminently successful in meeting the 
requirements of foreign markets, and especially of their great foreign market, the 
Bntish market. Soon after the Danes had placed their export trade in butter on 
a sure footing, they began to reach out after a market for bacon in Great Britain. 
They studied the wants of that market and they produced a bacon that met those 
wants. In 1880 they exported about 18,000,000 pounds of pork, chiefly bacon. In 
1890 they exported 65,000,000 pounds. In 1898, the last year for which we have 
their flgures, they exported 186,000,000 pounds, sending most of it to Great 
Britain. In less than 20 years they developed a trade that now amounts in value 
to about $15,000,000. They did so, as I said, by studying the requirements of the 
British market and meeting those requirements. 

Q. Are there any other countries becoming competitors of American products 
along the line of studying the wants and tastes and methods of supplying those 
wants or tastes?— A. As the Canadian people followed the Danes in their methods 
of exporting butter, so they have followed them in regard to the bacon export 
trade— the two products naturally go hand in hand. Canada took the same 
measures that Denmark had taken to get at the requirements of Great Britain in 
that product, and the result is shown by the Canadian export figures. In 1890 
Canada shipped of bacon about 7,000,000 pounds, chiefly to Great Britain. In 
1899, within a decade, the Canadian exports amounted to nearly 112,000,000 
pounds. Our own exports of bacon, of course, are enormous, but they do not 
show any such growth as I have just exhibited for Denmark and Canada. In 
fact, there seems to be danger of a decline in our export trade in bacon. We are 
beginning to feel seriously the competition of these other exporting countries. 
Tlio first yt ar for which our shipments of bacon were separate! v reported is 1881. 
In that year we exported 673,000,000 pounds of bacon, valued at about $54,000,000. 
In 1890, we exported 532,000,000 pounds, valued at about $39,000,000. In 1895, we 
exported only 453,000,000 pounds, valued at about $38,000,000. Last year, 1899, 
we exported 563,000,000 pounds, worth about $42,000,000. While our exports for 
1899 were larger than those for 1890 and 1895, you will see that they were con- 
«derably smaller than our exports in 1881, which was about the time when the 
bacon shipments from these other countries were beginning to become prominent. 
Taking the record of 1899, we find that we sent abroad in that year over 100,000,000 
pounds less than in 1881, about 20 years ago. It is a question whether in the 
years to come we shall not feel -still more seriously the competition of such coun- 
tnes as Denmark and Canada, and also the Australasian colonies that are now 
beginning to ship bacon to England, unless wo take some measures to adapt 
our product more closely to the requirements of the British market. The bacon 
preferred by the British nation is what is known as the Wiltshire bacon. It is 
miierent from our bacon in being much leaner and firmer. The objection to our 
bacon is that it is too fat, being a corn-fed bacon. It does not bring as high a 


Q. They prefer a streak of lean and a streak of fat instead of all fat. — A. They 
like a leaner bacon than ours. The Tamworth and Yorkshire swine seem to be 
ine prMerred breeds for producing bacon for the British market. 

vj. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not one of the reasons that we fatten our hogs too 
last, and that makes a fatter meat?— A. Yes, they are too fat; that is the chief 
objection. 

ttI ^ quote the import prices in England of the bacon received from the 

Canada, and from Denmark. In 1899 the average annual 
w ^“®,^^con imported into the United Kingdom from the United States was 
7 cents a pound, the exact quotation being 6.96 cents. The average price 
fSa Canada was 7.8 cents a pound. The average price of 

Denmark was 10.6 cents per pound. In other words, 
^ difference during 1899 of about 8^ cents per pound in favor of Gie 
thS which is very si^ificant. When you consider the tM 

^ 668,000,000 pounds of bacon, most of which went to 

weat Britain, you can readily see that even a slight enhancement in the price 
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would hare meant an enormons gain to the American farmer. If the importance 
of this matter could be brought hgme to producers in the United States, so as to 
lead them to change their methods of production by selecting pidy the preferr^ 
bacon breeds and leeding the kind of rations that will produce the bacon most 
highly favored abroad, it would be a most profitable lesson, I am sure, for the 
farming community. 

The case of bacon illustrates in a very striking manner, I think, the point that 
you ^ust suggested about the importance of ascertaining and meeting the exact 
requirements of foreign markets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I believe you have covered all the points that I 
have down here. Professor, together with suggestions as to the possibilities of the 
extension of our markets, and 1 do not know hut so far as additional legislation is 
concerned. If you have anything further*, however, to suggest in regard to any 
remedy for the ^evances that you have mentioned, the commission will be glad to 
hear you.— -A. I spoke quite fully of what Canada had been doing, and referred in 
a general way to what the Australasian colonies had attempted as regards gov- 
ernmental control of and aid to the agncultural export trade. I should like to 
mention a plan that has been adopted by New South Wales, one of the most 
progressive of the Australasian colonies, in the interest of the export trade. In 
1895 the government of that colony appointed an export board, so-called— “ Board 
for Exports ” was the official title, I believe— to take under consideration plans 
for the development of a larger export trade in the products of the colony. The 
method pursued by the board was, at the outset, to hold conferences with leading 
representatives of the various agncultural interests, such as the dairyingindustry, 
the meat exporters, the grain shippers, etc. The leading producers and shippers 
of the various export commodities were called into consultation by the lx>ard 
and their opinions 8<dicited as to the best measures to l)e taken to assist their par- 
ticular branches of the trade. As a result of these conferences a great deal of 
valuable and practical information was elicited, and the board, on the strength 
of what it had thus learned, made certain recommendations to the government, 
which were afterwards carried out. 

In a general way the measures adopted in Australasia correspond rather closely 
to what has been done in Denmark arid in Canada; but, if anything, the Austral- 
asian colonies have gone even further than those countries in the direction of 
government aid and control. New South Wales and Victoria, I think, were the 
prime movers in the project to assist the export trade of Australasia by State 
intervention, but the other colonies have been quick to see the advantages of such 
a movement, and they are now adopting similar provisions. 

One of the first tmngs done by the Australasian colonies to facilitate their 
export trade was the securing of better transportation facilities by rail from the 
farming districts to the wrts of shipment. Cold storage on the trains was pro- 
cured, as it had been in Canada, and cold-storage warehouses were established at 
the ports of shipment where products could be; safely kept until the time of sail- 
ing. Arrangements were also made with the steamship companies to provide 
regu^r sailings from the ports to the British market and to furnish refrigeration 
faculties on board. Anotner method taken by the Australasian colonies was the 
establishment of cold-storage depots and warehouses at London and other 
British ports. Several of the colonies have depots there for their products, under 
Ihe management and control of government agents, who receive the produce as 
it comes &om the ship, keep it in cold storage when necessary, and tak» measures 
for its proper disposal in the market. The establishment of these terminal depots 
has undoubtedly rendered great assistance to the Australasian export trade. 

The colonies of Australasia have also adopted the policy of sending agents to 
study the methods of other exporting countries. Their agents have come to the 
United States to study our methocfe; they have gone to Canada to study the 
methods there; they have visited Denmark and other countries for the same pur- 
pose; and in each instance have reported to their own governments the results of 
their investigations. These colonial governments have taken pains to study the 
methods of other countries in order to follow them, as far as it seemed wise, in 
developing their own trade. 

The Australasian colonies have also ad<mted one of the most important plans 
inaugurated by Denmark, namely, that of offering prizes for products put up in 
the best shape for export. The government f umisnes the producers with careful 
instructions as to the kind of product, style of packing, marking, labeling, etc., 
desired for the export trade, and under these conditions, at statea Iritervaw, con- 
tests are held, at which liberal prizes are offered for the producrfthat best ml W 
^ requirements. This plan of offering prizes for superior export produce, and thus 
famishing an immediate incentive to the producer, was a very important factor, 
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it is said, in bringi^ the export butter, bacon, etc.^ of Denmark up to a high 
standard, and the ofScial r^rts from the Australasian colonies indicate that it 
has also been an important f^tor there. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you believe that the adulteration of manufactured 
products in America is ruining the foreign markets for those products, and that 
these people that you speak about seeing abroad are thus taking advantage of it 
to gam those markets with pure-food products?— A. Wherever we are losing 
trade on the ground you mention, these other exporting countries are unquestion- 
ably taking advantage of the fact. When the inferior quality of one of our 
products (jauses it to find a less ready sale in a foreign market, our competitors 
are (juick to grasp the opening thus afforded; there is no doubt of that. 

And, generally speaking, I wish to say that the question of competition in regard 
to our agricultural exports has only of late been assuming such ^eat importance. 
It has become a more vital question within the last few years because of these 
very measures that are being taken by competing countries to gain and control 
the foreign markets upon which we have hitherto depended. The measures that 
I have mentioned are all comparatively recent. Foreign countries have been 
doing more ^vithin the last decade than ever before in the way of pushing by gov- 
ernmental assistance the exports of their agricultural products. It is therefore 
important for us to take more active measures as regards our own exports if we 
do not wish to fall behind. The figures that I have quoted as to the exports of 
butter from Denmark, Australasia, and Canada, the exports of cheese from Can- 
ada, and of bacon from Denmark and Canada, are to my mind very significant, 
and should serve as a warning to our own producers who depend upon the foreign 
market. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think the time is coming, if not here, that the 
Government may well take some steps in the way of extending and holding our 
markets?— A. I do most assuredly. I think it is time for the Government to give 
the subject more active attention. 

Have you anything additional that vou care to suggest?— A. There is one 
thing further that I should like to say to the committee before closing. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood about my reference to the consular service. I do not 
want to underestimate the value of the services that the consular corps can render 
and does render. There is no question that the consular servicie as at present 
constituted is supplying a great deal of valuable information to our exporters. 
I think that the services of the consuls are, as a rule, decidedly valuable, but I 
have been impressed with the importance of adopting some additional measures, 
such as are taken by the countries with which we have to compete. I am in 
favor of sending out as foreign agents men specially qualified to acquire informa- 
tion regarding the agiicultural export trade. I believe that experts along that 
line can add greatly to the service we are receiving at the hands of the consular 
officials. There are also some special advantages to be gained by having a few 
representatives in the diplomatic service— representatives solely of the agricul- 
tural interests. There are several cases, as you know, where agricultural attaches 
have been appointed by other nations. One case is that of feron Herman, hero 
in Washington, who was appointed by the German Government as an agiicul- 
tural attacTi6 to its embassy in the United States. His expert knowledge of agri- 
cultural matters makes him remarkably well (jualified for the position, and he is 
undoubtedly rendering most valuable services to the German Government. Only 
a few days ago Baron Herman called at my office to present a similar attach^ 
who had just been appointed by the’ Austro-Hungarian Government as an agri- 
cultural expert at Washington. Foreign agriculturists recognize, the advan- 
tage of having, in addition to the consular service, special representatives abroad 
working solely for the agricultural interests, and I feel that it is important for us 
to adopt the same advantageous measures. We should avail ourselves of equal 
facilities, or bettor. 

There is another thought that has just occurred to me. It is that a great deal can 
ue (lone for our export trade througn the medium of the various expositions that 
JY ® periodicafly all over the world. I believe that it would be profitable for 

tne (tovoniment to take even greater measures than it lias in the past to have at 
ail such exp()sitions an ample display of our agricultural products. 

in answering the inteiTogatones of the committee, I liave not pretended to 
niention all the measures that might be thought of to extend our amcultural 
inn + ■ trade. I have simply endeavored to touch upon what appeared to be the 
^(Testimoi y subject as suggested oy your questions. 

668a 44 
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Washington, D. C., Jwne IS, 1900, 

TESTIMOKY OF HON. MAETIN DODGE; 

Director Public Road Inquiries, United States Department of Agriculture, Welsh’- 

ington, D. C. 

The (commission met at 10.35 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At 2 p. m. Hon. 
Martin Dodge was introduced as a witness, and, being duly^worn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Yon may state your full name, address, and vocation.— 
A. Martin Dodge, director public road inquiries. United, States Department of 
Agriculture. I am representing the United States Government at the present 
time on the matter of road inquiry. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state how long you have been interested 
in the subject of the improvement of road.s.— A. Since 1891. 

Q. How largely have you made the subject a study?— A. Well, I have been 
studying the subject continuously in connection with other matters from that 
time ()n. I published a pamphlet in 1891 that was the result of some former 
investigations made, but nothing so very definite until that time. Since that time 
I have l^n engaged partly on my own account and partly for the State of Ohio 
and partly for the Umted States. In 1893 1 was appointed by Governor McKinley 
to represent the State of Ohio on the general matter of road improvement, and 
especially in reference to any changes that might be suggested in new meth- 
ods of building, and application of new power or vehicles, and also the cost per 
ton per mile of moving by the usual methods prevailing in the country dismets 
with ordinary vehicles and animal power. There never had been up to that time, 
I think, any statement or publication of the cost per ton per mile by animal power. 
We had through the railroads and through the transportation companies very 
accurate information with reference to the cost per ton per mile by the railroads 
and by the steamships, but I think there never had been a publication as to the 
cost by animal power. I took the matter up for the commission of Ohio at that 
time, partly for the purpose of comparison, to see whether there had been the 
same improvement in the means of transportation over the common roads that 
had been manifest by other means of transportation. The result of that investi- 
gation showed tliat tne average cost per ton per mile by animal power was about 
25 cents, but that the cost by steam ]^wer was only one-half of I cent. In other 
words, that you could carry fifty times as far at the same cost upon steam cars 
as you could upon the common roads; and further tH^mparison also showed that a 
still cheaper rate prevailed upon the Great Lakes by steamship, and that a thou- 
sand miles could be reached at the same cost as 2.W miles with steam cars or 5 
miles with animal power; or, to put it per ton per mile, it was only 1 mill per ton 
per mile for moving upon the average on the Great Lakes, 5 miles up<)n the steam 
cars, and 25 cents per ton per mile upon the c()mmon roads with animal power. 
The investigation that I made at that time was tlie first official investigation 
ever made. Before that time I had made some investigation on my own motion, 
because I felt interested in the subject. I had had a very large experience in 
handling many of the products, and had ac^iuired an actual knowl^ge of the 
cost, as I considered it, in my own experience, and I enlarged that to the experi- 
ence of others by inquiry. I also ascertained at that time, through tha Mexican 
minister, Sir. Romero, that the cost per ton per mile in Mexico was 26 cents, and 
I made use of that for comparative purposes, the result of which seemed to show 
that there was not very much difference in the cost of transportation by animal 
power in our own country and in Mexico. I perhaps have answered the question. 

Q. In making this investigation what kind of road for animal power did you take 
into consideration?— A. I took into consideration all kinds of roads, nrom the 
poorest to the best, from the long haul to the short haul— all of the distances ordi- 
narily covered; and that is why I t<K)k this matter of Mexico, because for a num- 
ber of hundred years they had Ixjen transporting from Vera Cniz to the City ot 
Mexico all of their imports to the City of Mexico, a distance of 272 miles, and 
it furnished a ve^ good test of the cost upon the long haul. I also comww the 
cost of transporting over the plains liefore the railroads were built, and I 
that it was fully as high on the l(mg haul there. '^J^en in the country I took the 
ordinary hauls, varying from 1 to 10 miles, and reduced it to tons per mile to get 
at the result. If you wish, I will give you the process in detail, . 

Q. We would like to know how you reached that conclusloa?— A. WeU, in 
^omem Ohio where I live, it is a dairy country. The milk of the fanners, whicn 
is ^ir largest product, is taken either to the railroad stations for shlpiiient, or to 
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cheese factories to be made into cheese and bntter. The contract is usually let 
to the lowest bidder to gather this milk in what they call milk routes, beginning 
at the most distant ]^lace and gathering it up as they approach the cheese factory. 
It was easy, by getting at the tonnage from the cheese factories and the prices, to 
reduce it to tons per mile, which I did in many instances, and the quotient was 
almost a constant factor, did not va^ but a little; and then after the cheese was 
manufactured in these cheese factories it was hauled to the railroad station, and 
there also again was competition, and it was let under such tenns that it was easy 
to convert it into tons per mile. Also in that country in the last decade there 
1ms been a great deal of timber sold and taken away, sometimes in the shape of 
lumber and sometimes as timber. In most cases it was hauled by the thousands, 
so much a thousand feet, but that was easy to convert into tons per mile, and 
having obtained these facts on the various kinds of roads and various distances, I 
d('duced*tho result which I have stated. Then for the shorter haul, in the city 
of Cleveland entirely on paved streets, or nearly so, I confined my investigations 
to tlie heavy material, such as brick, stone, lumber, and building material, such 
as are furnished and delivered at so much a thousand, or so much a ton. Con- 
v(‘rting that into tons per mile I found that it was close to the same average. 

Occasionally I would find that the rates were as low as 15 cents a ton per mile. 
Tliat was the minimum. In many instances it would go 50 cents a ton a mile. 
Now, this that I speak of was not under any contract for full loads; but where 
tlicrci were partial loads, and very bad roads, it would go to about 50 and the aver- 
age on the whole was about 25 cents per ton per mile. In 1893 I first published 
this result, which I believe to be the first table ever published in this country or 
anywhere, so far as I know, giving the rate per ton per mile of transporting on the 
common roads by animal jicwer. 

(By Senator Kyle.) Have you made an estimate of the variations between 
th(‘ pioneer shipments on pioneer roads and those by modem, improved roads?— A. 
Well, I have not gone into that comparison so thoroughly as I did into the com- 
pari son be tween the average by animal power and the other forms of inanimate 
po\v(T. Tliose investigations have been made, however, and I am familiar with 
the difference. From 10 to 15 cents is the average cost over the best improved 
roads. According to the consular reports it goes as low as 8 cents in European 
countries. 

9 . Per ton per mile?— A. Eight cents per ton per mile; but in this country I 
thinh it is somewhere between 10 and 15 cents. Of course you understand that 
we have a vau-y small proportion of the entire mileage of good roads. It is esti- 
mated that only 1 per cent of the entire mileage of the country has been improved 
so as to make the sort of road that you now speak of. 

Q. There would be that variation between the old Ohio turnpike road and the 
ordinary dirt road, 10 to 15 cents, very nearly, would there not?— A. Probably 15 
cents a ton a mile. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harri.s.) You say you took into consideration good roads— 
that is, roads in good condition and roads in bad condition and at different seasons 
of the year?— A. Yes. 

Q. How far have you considered the subject of propelling heavy loads upon 
tlu^ best improved roads by animal power? I mean to say, Which is the best sys- 
tem of roads?— A. Ordinarily, the best road is the stone road. That is to say, the 
best road tliat has over been put into general use. I am not certain that it is the 
best road that can bo produced. W (? are making experiments on steel-plate ways. 
It IS v(‘ry likely that an improvement can be made when steel is sufficiently low 
so as to T)(3rmit its use for that purjwse. That would result in a more durable 
road and a road that would require a diminished power to move the vehicle, and 
thercsb^ reduce the cost of transportation a good deal lower than the figures I 
iiave given. 

Q. Before vou leave that uoint, I wish you would describe your steel-plate 
ways tor roads and the cost, if you have an estimate.— A. Yes; I have a diagram 
sUowmg-the substructure and the superstructure, which I submit. 
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Q. I wish you would pfive us the substructure and the amount of metal, the 
kind and the width of the metal, together with the paving or whatever you use 
for the roadbed.— A. Well, the plate way is a very simj^e structure, consisting 
of two parallel plates a sufficient distance apart to receive the wheels of vehicles of 
ordinary gauge. They are 8 inches in width, with a flange upon the inside instead 
of the outside, so thei lowest part will be on the outside instead of in the middle. 
Then there are projecting flanges that go below the surface and are embedded 
into a concrete foundation . This concrete foundation is only about a foot in width , 
or sufficient to receive the plate and to retain it and 8up|)ort it without any 
cross-ties or longitudinal stringers. There is no peri.shable matter used in con- 
nection with it, but only the steel plate itself with projecting flanges, and the 
concrete, which is laid in trenches about a foot wide and a foot deep. Two 
advantages of that plate way are: First, it is durable; it will last indefinitely; there 
is one case in Canada w’here a bridge has been equipped with plate ways of 
soft iron instead of steel, and it has been in use for over 30 years Avith very 
little wear. Second, the vehicle moves with much less power. 

(J. What is the weight of this plate per yard, or per rod, or per foot, and its 
thickness?— A. It is about a quarter of an inch thick, and 1 do not now recall the 
weight per yard. It has passed out of my mind. I can, however, supply those 
figures exactly. The cost of it would he about $3,500 per mile; that is, at the 
prices prevailing before the late increase. It would bo more than that now. 

Q. Is that cost just for the plate or for the entire road?— A. Well, that is for 
the plate. The additional cost of laying it would have to be added to that. 

Q. What w’ould that be?— A. It would cost about .$.■) .000 a mile, complete. The 
space between the rails has to be macadamized, and a space about I foot on each 
side, .so as to allow vehicles to approach it and leave it without difficulty. The 
added cost brings it up to a highm* price than ought to be put in, perhaps, for the 
country roads at the present time. I do not recommend the use of that at tlie 
present time, and I do not think it would he the most de8iral>le except in level 
countries and where they may be destitute of other means or other materials for 
road use. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Your plan is to have this condition for cars propelled 
by animal paw'er?— A. It is for the ordinary vehicle propelled by any power- 
animal powder or other power; that is, an automobile or any vehicle used on an 
ordinary road ivould go the lietter on this road. Th(‘ tables that I have seen pub- 
lished by Gilmore and other engineers say it takers only one -fifth the power to 
move a vehicle over steel that it does over the macadam roads. 

Q. You could use animal power to haul a vehicle or you could attach a traction 
engine if necessary,— A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is this estimate upon a single track?— A. Single 
track; ves. The turnout is provided for the same as it is on the plank roads. You 
probably have seen the plank roads. We make on each aide al^ut 1 foot of solid 
macadamized roadway so as to take the wheels out of the plate way. You may 
turn off at any place the same as you can on the single-track road of any ordinary 
description. 

Q. Does the wheel have any difficulty in going over this flange?— A, No, sir*, we 
do not find any difficulty of that kind. We make the flange only about half an 
inch in height, and upon the inside instead of the outside, which makes it easier 
to leave the track than if it was on the outside. At the same time it is sufficient 
to give the vehicle, or the animal, more power in a longitudinal directfi)n. 

Q. Have you te.sted the difference in the ^wer of propelling the same load , the. «aine 
weight, over this steel-plate w'ay compared with the ordinary macadam road?— 
A. Well, I made a test at Omaha in 1898 on the exposition grounds to show what 
weights could be hauled over this road. I did not make the other test, but I Cf>in- 
pared it with tests that were made by other persims, and especially in testing the 
strength of a w^agon wrhere they had hauled a very heavy loaa, weighing H 
tons, and where they refpiired 10 teams to haul the load. That was not over a 
macadam road; it wa.s over a common road. It took 20 horses or 10 teain.s 
to haul this heavy load over the common road, the way that they had. I took a 
load of e<iual weight and put it upon a train of 3 wagons. It took 3 wagons 
to get a sufficient space to hold a load of that weight, and we hauled it 
very easily with one small horse, showing a proportion of about 20 to 1 in the 
tractive powder. Now that, I think, is aliout tne reqj proportion that exists, from 
20 to 25 to 1. That is according to Gilmore's tables, and other experiments, I 
had known about this difference. The purpose of the experiment there was to 
show by object lesson how small a power really is required to nftve a vehicle on 
Ihe^best road that can lie jiroduccd. It is very remarkable to consldeT how mueh 
more power is reejuired to move over rough roads and over soft roads and over 
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hilly roads than is actually required to move over a smooth, straight, and level 
road. There is a difference of many fold in favor of the improved road. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Were the 20 horses able to pull this load of 22,000 
pounds up hill and down, or was it on level ground?*— A. Now, I did not 
see that test made. That was made by the Studebaker Wagon Company. I 
took their results. I did not see them make it, but I have the photographs that 
were preserved from that work as it was done before. I do not tMnk it would 
have taken so many horses to move it on a level. I think they must have put on 
enough to move it over grades. 

Q. The question came to me whether one small horse was able to move this 
load over any sort of a hill whatever.— A. No, I do not think it would lie able to 
move it except on practically a level. That is, the same power would not move 
it. Now, this horse, I stated, easily moved it. We were all surprised to see how 
easily a small horse not only moved it, but started it. It takes a good deal more 
power to start a load than it does to move it afterwards. I believe that an animal 
could move fifty times its own weight. That we did not (juitfi demonstrate, but 
this was about twenty-two times his weight — what was moved there. It is 
likely a strong animal would move fifty times its own weight. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that ordinarily the vehicle that you see moved only carries a 
weight about equal to the team that moves it. A team that will weigh a ton will 
only move about a ton; that is what you see for a load. A heavier team will 
move more, of course, if everything is favorable; but a load double the weight of 
the animals is a very largo load, and you will seldom see it if you look out here 
or go into the country. Bear this rule in mind. You will find that the load 
carried is about equal to the weight of the animals that move it. 

Q. Including the weight of the wagon and load?— A. Well, I do not now include 
the weight of the wagon; no, I do not include that, and neither did we in these 
experiments. The weight of the vehicle was not included. It is the net weight 
I speak of. 

Another thing I will call your attention to. Very commonly the vehicle itself 
weighs about as much as the burden it carries. In other words, there is almost 
as much dead weight carried as there is live weight. Now, I think that is an 
error that can be overcome. That is to say, an improvement of the road beds will 
lead to an improvement of the vehicle by which it ^vill bo lightened in propor- 
tion to thf burden it carries, and thus will be diminished the power required to 
move it. 

CJ. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you made investigation as to lightening the 
v(?hicle?--A. Well, I have made some observations and I have made some experi- 
ments. Of course what I speak of now .about a change in the vehicle is a matter 
of tile future, and mjiy be considered experimental, but I have a profound impres- 
sion to the effect that the cost of moving materials over the highwavs is excessive 
and unnecessarily high, and I spoke first of all of the fact that it figured out at 
the rate of 25 cents per ton per mile. I also have noticed that there has not lieen 
much of a reduction in that price covering a long period of time. Two genera- 
tions ago it cost almost as much as now, and the fact that the cost remains at 
such a high .and constant factor without change, compare<l with the very much 
reduced cost by other means, has led me to think that we could make an improve- 
ment which would help the people in the rural districts very much along all of 
these lines, and that is why I suggested the plate-way as one means. And then 
in reference to the vehicle a change should be made. The bicycle carries a good 
many times its own weight. Tliat is the only vehicle you will see anywhere that 
caiTies many times its own weight. Now, if what hiw been done in that respect 
could be applied to a 4-wheeled vehicle, that would give a very great gain. I 
have made some experiments with models only so far, and I can say that I have 
produced models that would can*y 20 times their weight, and I believe it is possi- 
ble to make a 4- wheeled vehicle that will easily and safely carry 10 times its 
weight, and with the improvement of the roadbed so as to get some part of the 
possible g.ain there, together with a change in the vehicle so as to tmninish the 
proportion of dead weight, there would be such a gain as would take off a lar^ 
proportion of the cost. I estimate four-fifths of the present cost could be sav^. 
■Estimating it now at 25 cents per ton per mile, I think it can bo reduced to 6 cents 
per ton per mile. That would then oe ten times what it costs on the average for 
^^^^spoj’^ation on steam cars. I think that can easily be obtained. 

. . (By Senator Kyle. ) Your investigations have been based upon the estima- 
tion that the roadbed was to be level? In other words, your estimation of $5,000 
A Ti? ^^“®truction of this track was to make a level roadbed pi’actically 
level?— -A. Well, no; the cost of making the roadbed would not increase by reason 
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of tho grade, but tlie power reciniretl to move up a grade would have to be 
increase. 


Q. The point I wanted to bring out was this, whether you would, in the road 
lied that costs $5,000— whether you would make cuts and ftlls?-^A. No; that was 
not included; cuts and fills. I was going to say my purpose In making this 
demonstration was not to show or recommend that the load should be increased 
for 1 horse up to 11 tons, but only to show that the ordinary load of 1 ton, or 2 
tons, or 3, or even 4 tons, could be moved with greatly diminished power, and 
then you may add again the necessary quantity of j^wer for the grades. Per- 
haps you would have to double for the grades. My idea was td increase the loads 
somewhat and decrease the power somewhat— bring the two together. An 1 1-ton 
load would be too much of a load. You would not want to move that much. 
That used to be the full load for a steam car. We do not need to roacli such a 
heavy load as that. 

Q. In the fall season of the year, when the roads are solid and tho farmer deliv- 
ers his grain, with a good heavy team, he is able to pull up an incline of 30 
degi‘ees, probably 2 tons. That is a prelty heavy load for 2 big horses, yet 1 have 
seen them do it up an incline of 30 degrees. Now, how many tons could 2 good 
horses pull on a steel track up the same incline? — A. We do not get an equal gain 
on the grade that we do on a level. 

Q. A fanner’s gootl team can pull up an incline 2 tons. How many tons can 
the same horses pull up an incline on a steel track?— A. Well, I would only have 
to estimate that. I did not make a test upon a CTade, but 1 do not think itVould 
be over 50 per cent more on that steep grade. We have no means to diminish the 
power required to raise vertically the weight. It takes the same power to raise 
the weight. The aggregate power, in connection with the time required, would 
be the same. We can not diminish that, but we can diminisli the rolling friction 
and the sliding friction. That is, we can eliminate the sliding friction and dimin- 
ish the rolling friction so as to greatly diminish the power required to move on 
an ordinary level or grade. When it comes to a steep grade, we do not gain pro- 
portionately. 

Q. The (pestion is. where the economy comes in to the farmer. He would b(‘ 
conqHdled in any event to use the .services of two horses and a man to haul his 
load of grain to market, and in case he u.sed the improved trtK^k you mention the 
2 horses would still be required, would they not?— A. No; we do not suppose he 
would take a larger load at any point than what he could take over tlie most 
difficult point; but ordinarily the grades are light in most of the country; at least 
in two-thirds of the country the roads can be made nearly level, so thal with the 
extra energy of the horses up a small ffrade he can get along without doubling. 

Q. Would it not be more economical to bring the roads to a gi*ade so long as 
you are entering upon a public enterprise? — A. Well, of course we do recommend 
that it should be brought to a 3 per cent grade, if possible, but 5 per cent could 
be very well gotten over, I want to call your attention to the fact that I do not 
recommend the use of this steel plate- way except in level countries where they 
would be destitute of other materials to build their roads of. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You do not recommend the plank road, but you 
do recommend the stone road. Will you please give the commission a little 
information as to the best way of building the stone roads that you have in 
mind?— A. I did not say that I recommend the stone road for all purposes. You 
asked me what was the best road produced. I say that is the best road. It may 
be too costly to be used in some cases, and there are many cases where there is 
no material whatever with which we can make it. I do not necessarily recom- 
mend that, but I say it is the best we can produce, and the best way to produce 
it is according to Macadam’s plan. That is to dispense with any foundation, so 
called, of large stones; to nrepare the earth in proper form, and then cover it with 
angular fra^ents of rock that have been reduced to uniform size, or nearly so, 


sure with moisture, th^ will consolidate and form practically one sheet of rocK 
Impervious to water. The ancient theory of road building was to prepare a heavy 
foundation similar to what might be usc^ for buildings; th^ it was necessary to 
sustain the burden to have some very heavy substructure, ind there was a gieat 
deal of cost and unnecessary labor put into these substruc^res, which ondneers 
always recommended up xmtil the time of Macadam. Me seemed to make the 
discovery that the anpilar fragments of rocks when»reauced to a uniform size 
wonld consolidate witnont any mixture of other substances or wijihont any filuR^i 
that they would, by a mechanical process, work one upon another tpder pressure 
and ipoisture, and consolidate together to such way as to fill the totersti^»^ that 
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ing the roads smooth and durable, and another of throwing the water off. The three 
greatest difficulties we have in making the road are the frost, the water, and the 
grade which you speak of. Now, by this method of building the stone road out 
of the an^ar fragments we keep the water off, and also make a hard smooth 
surface. There are many improved methods of handling the stone, crushing, 
spreading, rolling, and consolidating, which have reduced the cost of producing 
these roads somewhat, although the cost is high yet. The State highway com- 
mission of Massachusetts that have been building for the past 4 years or more, 
report a cost of upward of $10,000 per mile for their roads in sections where 
material is very abundant, and they have all of the best means of producing, but 
they have never been able to produce them at lower than $10,000; generally cost 
more than that, although that includes, as I understand it, some necessary grad- 
ing and the reduction or the grades to a reasonable minimum. Two years ago I 
was representing the Government for a short time. There was produced down 
here in the State of Maryland, Baltimore County, about 2 miles or so, under our 
auspices, a road at a cost of $2,500 per mile, completed, of trap rock, one of the 
best roads 1 have ever seen, and is still in perfect condition, and I have never 
known any road to be produced as good as that at that cost. One reason why we 
could do that, however, was because the material was right at hand. There were 
old stcme fences distributed along on each side, and there was no grading to be 
done, to speak of, no hills to be reduced, and by using that stone with the 
improved methods of crushing and spreading, we produced the road for about 
$2,500 a mile, which is the best I have seen anywhere. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest as to the most economical way of procuring 
labor to construct tnese roads?— A. W ell , yes. In answering that question I would 
like to elaborate upon the necessity of our securing in some way a method to 
cheapen the cost of roads in order that we may provide a perfect system. I have 
already stated that only about 1 per cent of the entire mileage of the United 
States has been improved to anything like a degree of perfection. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the entire mileage is still practically unimproved. Now, considering 
the high cost that I referred to as being necessary to produce a hig[h grade of road, 
either of stone or of steel, we know very well that we can not improve all this 
great mileage up to that high standard ^vith any amount of means, or money, or 
labor that is obtainable. It would take an army of men, more than enough to 
coiKjuer the world, and it would take a revenue more than would be required to 
pay and supply the armies of the world; so we know, in order to make a system 
complete, tliat we must devise means which shall cheapen the cost in some way, 
and the only two ways that wo know of are to diminish the necessary mileage to 
reach the people, and then to diminish the cost i>er mile of building. The nec- 
essary mileage can be reduced in two ways. In the first place, the introduction 
of the electric cars or other cars propelled by inanimate ^wer can be so multi- 
plied as to servo a great many people and do a great pari; of the service which 
heretofore has been done by animal power, and by so doing it shortens the haul. 
We do not have to go as far with horses as we would have to do if it was not for 
the improvements that are reaching out. I ought to mention in this connection 
that the concentration of population within the last two decades has a bearing 
upon the subject, and will necessarily have to be ('onsidered in the improvement of 
the highways. We probably can't change the system as conceived and laid out. 
The pioneers who laid out the roads in our Western cH)untry put them about a mile 
apart. In the Southern States they* are not so near together, but there is a very 
great mileage laid out with a view of accommodating a population that would hie 
spread equally over the face of the country. Now, the change manifested in the 
concentration of population makes it necessary for the people raising products to 
take them to these great centers of population more than ever before and not to 
the industrial villages that were built up in the midst of rural communities. In 
order to bring about that result advantageously, new methods that I speak of are 
being brought in and it is entirely feasible to serve a great portion or the people 
without animal power at all. Also the increased advantages that come from this 
cheaper and better service will draw a portion of the remaining people to the bet- 
ter means of transportation. What has happened in reference to the concentra- 
people in cities I think will happen to those remaining in thecountir* 
we And many people still remaining in the country. These people will aU be 
^awn gradually to these cheaper and better means of transportation that are 
Know are entirely feasible. I estimate that ^ere 
^11 be 75 per cent of all the people living in cities and only 25 percent remaining 
m the country, and this 25 per cent remaining in the country will most likely be 
irawn to the easy means of transportation or near the easy means of trans]^rtik 
won, so that we can shorten the wagon haul from what it is now to a very much 
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shorter distance. I think that 5 miles will be considered the maximum and 
miles probably an average haul, and therefore that the mileage necessary to make 
a system of transportation so as to reach all of the people in rui;^l districts can be 
built up by existing means, and the new means that we now have in reach. Now, 
by that method I think we can so shorten the mileage required as to make it pos- 
sible to raise a sum of money sufficient to do it, and especially if we can diminish 
the cost per mile. 

Now, particularly in reference to that matter of diminishing the cost per mile, 
I believe that we can utilize the prison labor of the country on this work. I have 
lately been in the South, where they have succeeded very well in utilizing a good 
deal of the prison labor for road work. In the State of New York they are now 
be^nning in Oneida County, perhajis in other parts of the State, to utilize the 
prison labor, and in California they are using that labor. What I think is that 
the entire army of prisoners in jails, in State prisons, and also the United States 
prisoners, wherever they may be, could under a proper system bo utilized either in 
working upon the road itself or in preparing materials to be used upon the road. 
It would not be necessary, in all probability , for us to take all the prisoners out 
uix)n the highways, maybe not any large proportion of them, but tney could be 
employed in stockades, proper inclosures, to prepare the material, either broken 
stone where stone roads were to be used, or brick where brick should be used, or 
steel in case the steel plate should prove to be successful, as I hope and expect. 
So that probably more than half of our prisoners could be used just as they now 
are, in shops and inclosures, manufacturing these materials; and the rest of them, 
especially including those who were in for short terms of service, could be util- 
ized in the actual construction. Now, I speak of this because it would be such a 
use of the labor as would add to the common wealth. As I understand it now, 
from my own investigations and the reports which I have read from your com- 
mission, there is no real gain to the country either in the various Commonwealths 
or in the nation at large by the application of this labor. It is complained of by 
manufacturers and by laboring men as a source of competition which they thinK 
is unjust and unnecessary. If it could be directed to the preparation of materials 
and the improvement of the roads it would obviate their objection, because it 
would be doing a work that is not done and that can not be uone. Unless, as I 
said before, we can cheapen the process we can not improve all the roads. We 
must cheapen it. We must put them to do what nobody else can do, and I think 
it would not only obviate the objection—that is, so far as it could be obviated— but 
it would make a very permanent and substantial addition to the common wealth. 
You can work the prisoners a hundred years the way you now do, and there is 
nothing to show— no benefit, no increase. But you work them a hundred years, 
or a (quarter of a hundred years, under the new method by which the entire army 
of pnsoners could be employed under capable engineers and superintendents, with 
the improved machinery that we have for preparing material, and this very cheap 
transportation for taking it on the steam cars and^spreading it at half a cent a ton 
a mile, and we will find that in a quarter of a century, or in a generation, it would 
make a remarkable addition to the common wealth, which would be lasting and 
at the same time would be beneficial to the prisoners. 

You all remember, probably, when inmates of insane asylums were guarded 
very closely and confined in rooms, and the more violent ones put in strait-jackets. 
But the superintendents of these institutions at the present time find that by giv- 
ing them more liberty it immoves their condition of mind and they are Enabled 
to perform useful serv ice. They make many thiiij^s, and they T>roduce a good deal 
of the food that they consume in many of our institutions in Ohio. Now, there is 
every reason to believe that a similar treatment of the prisoners would have a 
beneficial effect upon their minds and that close guarding and confinement would 
not be found necessary. 

I saw, in my observations in the South, prisoners working without any visible 
indications of restraint whatever. Of course there was one guard in the distance 
with a rifle, and a foreman of the gang that probably had a pistol in his pocket; 
but aside from them these men worked without any chains or balls or attachments 
or anything of that kind, and they worked as well as any free labor that I have 
ever seen, and I even thought better. 

By talldn^ with those that have them in charge, 1 find that they report alm^ 
the same thing that the advanced superintendents of ;the insane report— t^t by 
giving them a little freedom and by treating them as men in mi8fortime,and 
dally by giving them a reasonable rebate in service for good conduct, they have 
little trouble in their attempting to escape, and little danger. It Akes xm more 
guards, practically, and there seems to be no very great trouble in that regm* 

(By Mr. Kennedy.) Was the national road built by free labor?— A* I under- 
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stand that it was. I have been looking up the history of the Roman roads. The 
Roman roads were built by slave labor and the soldiers. The Russian railroad 
to day is built largely by the Russian army. I find that those peoples who hav{* 
kept up large armies and have had large numbers either of prisoners or of slaves, 
or of men who were in charge of the State as employees, have generally put them 
upon the public works. The greatest works of antiquity have been produced in 
that way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will the soldiers of to-day work?— A. Well, I am 
not recommending that for fighting soldiers, but I have simply taken note of the 
fact that was unlmown to me until lately, that some modem nations have taken 
the same view of it that the ancients used to take. I did not suppose that it was 
feasible, and I am somewhat surprised to find out that it exists at all; but the 
point I make is this: that it does not seem to be desirable, or even jiossibhi, for a 
nation to keep very large numbers of men without having them devoted to some 
useful work; and if it should happen that any nation is obliged to keep a very 
large army continuously on its hands during periods of peace, it would seem to be 
all right that they might produce roads as the Romans did, or as the Russian sol- 
diers are doing to-day. Of course we have no such case as that. I only suggest 
it as being a part of the con.sideration of what should bo done with public works 
and with men whose labor is at the disposal of the public officers. 

Q. In regard to the working of convicts, if this help would not be sufficient to 
put the roads, or even a reasonable portion of the roads, in good repair, what have 
you to suggest for the remainder, after utilizing the convicts? — ^A. Well, I have 
already said that the mileage is so oxceedinglv great we can hardly hojic to 
get a i)erfect system upon the entire mileage by any means that I know of. 
After availing ourselves of a composite system whereby we take advantage of 
those means that are produced without public aid, and the diminished distance 
that it will be necessary to haul after mat system is perfected, as it is being, 
and the diminished necessary cost i)er mile, the addition of this labor is, as far 
as I am able to go, without recourse to taxation. Now, I think there should 
be three elements in that. I think that the hxjality where the road is built 
.should (!ontribute to its construction. For the last two generations the locality 
has borne the total cost. I guess nearly all the counties in Ohio, where they 
have had any improvement at all, have borne it in the immediate locality, not 
extending beyond the county limits and generally not beyond the township 
limits, and frequently not l)eyond the 1-mile or 2-mile limit. It has been a 
jmrely local matter. Where land is cheap, as it is getting to l)e now in most 
jdaces, it can not bear the burden of building— that is, the entire cost of a stone 
road or any expensive road— so there must be some additional contributiom I 
think that the road itself should contribute to the extent of one-third of the cost, 
the State paying a third of the cost, and the United States Government a third of 
the cost. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) You mean by the locality the county, do you?— A. No; 
I would leave that matter of locality to be determined by the judgiueht of those 
who live in the locality. If thev tnink the county is the proper unit, let them 
contribute as a county; if they tliink the townsliip is the pivqwr unit, let them 
take that; if they think some temporary district is the proper thing, let them take 
that. In many of the laws passed in late years they have allow^ two methods 
of initiation— one by the county commissioners by resolution, in which case they 
do it as the county; another, upon*, the application of petitioners, in which case 
the petitioners, or those for whom they stand, initiate the proceedings. If more 
than a majority on a certain road petition for it, then all those abutting upon the 
road have to pay. If they initiate in that way, then they do it with the under- 
standing that they are to contribute a portion; if not, it falls to the county. In 
cases it is divided again, 16 per cent paid by those abutting on the highway 
and the rest paid those of a larger area. In my own county we raise $100,000 
taxes upon the entire property of the county, 80 iier cent of which is in the city 
or Cleveland. Now, another thing about this raising of money. I have already 
reterred to the fact that one-half of the population is found in cities and only 
nait m the rural districts, whereas when the system was laid out, 3 or 3 genera- 
tions ago, practically all the people lived in the country, and they bore the 
Durden equally. Now, not only half the people are concentrated in the cities, but 
a good deal more than half of the we^th is concentrated there. In the State of 
taxable property is in the cities of the State and 
aoout 10 per cent only of the taxes is paid by those who live in the rural ffisMcts. 

adhere to the old methods of making the locality bear the entire bur- 
ar§ undertaking to raise a sum of money that can not be raised. On the 
otner hand, if you take in the county, or especially the whole State, as a taxing 
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district, you then get the property of the cities to contribute to the construction 
of the roads. 

As I have said, in our county 80 per cent of the taxes is paid Ijy the people living 
in the city of Cleveland; they do not objei^t to it; they do not compl& of it. In 
Preble County, Ohio, they have no great city. They have built many roads, and 
^nt a good many hundre<l thousand dollars, and in Shelby County I believe more 
than $2,000,000, without any great cities. In Hamilton County and Cuyahoga, 
where they have the largest population of any two places in the State of Ohio 
and the CTeatest wealth, they nave built but few roads— almosyb none; none what- 
ever in Cuyahoga County when they were building the road in Preble County. 
The time has come, though, when in these larger counties we are building roads; 
but we have adopted the system of taxing the entire property, including tno city. 
We take the entire money, however, and spend it in the rural districts. Now, to 
even up on the matter of taxation, I claim it is equitable to do that, and it is neces- 
sary in order to raise the amount of money. St> that with the prison labor, which 
is now a lost labor, devoted to this subject, and the distribution of the burden of 
taxation so as to have it rest upon all, wo micht raise a fund from which we could 
hope, in the course of 2 or 3 decades, to inaKo a system which would give such 
means of transportation as would greatly lighten the burden of life, and would 
do away with at least some of the very great inecjualities that are appearing in 
society. I have no doubt at all that the great fortunes made result very largely 
from the advantages that are naturally and properly taken of the increased means 
of transportation— the clieap means of transjiortation. Whenever you go to a com- 
munity where they lack cheap means of transportation you invariably find that 
community does not have any very rich people; they are’ not able to amass a for- 
tune; and when you go to those parts of the country where they liave no means of 
tran^rtation but animal power, they are universally and almost uniformly poor, 
almost poverty-stricken. We estimate the value of land by the distance that it 
is from cheap tran^rtation. I Mieve that it is the high duty of government— 
State, national, and local — to turn its attentitm to this improvement, not only for 
the added va^lue, but because it tends to place the people more nearly upcm an 
equality as to the value of their proi^erty, the profits of their industry, and the 
rewards of their labor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) There is one question I would like to ask yon, 
whether or not you have investigated the possibility of applying electricity to 
motive power on the common roa&?— A. Well, yes; I have been for a good many 
years impressed with the idea that we must do something to overcome this very 
great ine<j[uality that I have referre<l to. In the first place I was surprised to fiiill 
that it existed— l)eing 50 times as costly to transport with the common method as 
with the cheaper method; and when 1 discovered that there had been but litth^ 
improvement in two generations in animal power, my thought was to substitute 
some other power. And I was the first, I think, ever to suggest or at least to 
publish anything calling attention to the inequality that existed in this cost and 
to the possibility of mamng the substitution. I first thought that it might 1 m< 
universal, but whether that can be or not I do not think now that we are near 
enough to that jieriod to contend for it; but I think the proper w^ay is to work for 
a composite system, keexnng them all along together, animal i)ower and electric 
power and other inanimate power. Of course we have the steam car and the 
steamship; we have them highly develoi)ed to a remarkable degree, and I do not 
think there is any reason to complain of the results. Of course ther^ is some 
inequality in the application, hut I do not care to go into that now. The appli- 
cation of steam has proved to be wonderful in cheapening transportation bv 
those two means, hut in the other means and methods we have not made mmm 
progress, and we are now only just beginning to apply the other means. You aak 
as to electric power. That was the first power introduced that seemed to he appli- 
cable to help us out. I never thonght it was the only power that we could roly 
upn, and 1 do not now think it is the best. It has been develo]^ first and to tho 
highest deg[ree of perfection, but the trouble with electric power for our country 
use is that it takes too expensive a plant, and it takes a central ixiwer, it takes a 
trolley system, and the whole matter has got to be run as a great machine when 
you may have but comparatively little tramc to be passing at certain times. Tlie 
^eat necessity is to have a vehicle that contains its own power, that can be run 
bv the owner or attendant at his own pleasure, the sqme as he drives his wagon* 
Now, there is every reason to believe that different machines, prmpelled by dif- 
ferent power from electricity, have already been developed to a sufficient 
to permit their introduction. The first great trouble was the exoeftiive weight or 
these machines. If you will notice, they made them exceedingly heavy. There 
ale some here now that weigh— well, they weigh 20 times, I guess, what they 
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carry— 'the net weight of one or two persons besides the driver that they carry; 
and the gross weight, well, it is so many times the necessary weight that I never 
have computed it. I repudiate all suen schemes of helping us out with light 
transportation, because wo must have a vehicle that does not weigh any more than 
it carries. As soon as you cet a heavy vehicle you have got to make a heavy sub- 
structure to carry it, and when you get a heavy substructure, to make it durable, 
it runs up the cost so that it forbids the use on account of the necessary expense 
of it to the people. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) When that day comes that ^ou get the necessary vehicle, 
then, of course, the macadamized roaa is a necessity?— A. I do not limit my- 
self to the macadamized road; I do not want to be understood as bound by that. 
I qualified my answer to that question as to whether I recommended it. I say 
that it is the best developed so far, but I believe we can very much improve upon 
that, both as to durability, as to the necessary power required, and as to the 
original cost. I think on all these things we can save, and yet, of course, I m*^ 
he mistaken. That is the thing we are working out, but my information lea^ 
me to believe that there is a certainty of success in diminishing the cost, in mak- 
ing it more durable, and in diminishing the power required to run the vehicle. 
Oil all those lines I think we shall succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What effect is the introduction of these new road 
machines having upon the subject of good roads?— A. Well, you mean the new 
vehicle.^? 

(J. Yes; I mean the new vehicles, the electric;.— A. You do not mean road- 
working machines? 

Q. No.— A. Oh, they are having a very powerful influence. I think. You see orig- 
inally two generations ago, when the steam engine was first developed as a locomo- 
tive the thought was to move the ordinary small vehicles, only about three or 
four or maybe six in a train. They did not expect to make large vehicles. If 
you will look at the models in the museums or at the pictures in the galleries, 
you will find that the original plan was to take a large number of small vehicles 
that would cairy perhaps six passengers, or a ton or two of freight, and make a 
train of that kind and put the steam engine on to draw several of them instead of 
having a power for each. They succeeeed in developing the steam engine so as 
to draw h(?avier burdens than they thought they could, and then they made the 
carriages l«n rger, and they have kept doing that right along up to the present time. 
That is really the embodiment of the entire evolution of transportation by steam 
car.s; that is to say, two things— to increase the size of the vehicle and to increase 
the speed of the vehicle. That is the embodiment of everything that has been 
done; whatever else you see is subsidiary to that. Now, in consequence of their 
very great success, more than they supposed could be done, they dropped this 
original proposition of moving small vehicles, not because they could not do it, 
hut because it was more profitable and more necessary and more beneficial to go 
ahead as they did, developing the high speed of the larger vehicles. That has 
been carried to such a point of iierfection that it is marvelous beyond expecta- 
tion. But the very thing that they started in to do two generations ago they 
are now taking up anew, and that brings me to your question about the effect 
that it has. The fact that they built these large vehicles, ran them so cheaply 
and so fast, made it undesirable to put the power of the nation or the State to 
improving the highways very much. It seemed to take the mind away fi'om the 
idea of moving the small vehicles. But we still find that there is the necessity to 
use the small vehicle; the large vehicle going at a high rate of s^ieed does not 
serve; the people locally. It serves on the long haul liotli for freight and passen- 
pi’H, but for the short haul it is not suitable. You take a distance of from 5 to 
10 miles and there is no cheap means of transportation existing to-day. Take the 
steam-(;ar transportation, if you want to move anything 10 miles or 15 miles, 
wJien you take it with your horses to the car and load it and pay the high rate for 
tiio short haul and then unload it , the cost is just about equal to what it would be to 
Haul the entire distance with animal power. W e have not overcome that trouble, 
varying all the way from 6 to 25, and 50, and maybe 45 miles. Now, there is an 
unsolved problem there which can be brought out in these little vehicles that are 
now being introduced, and the effect of their introduction, about which you ask, is 
10 stimulate everybody that has any connection at all with the matter, either as 
o^ers of property, producers of products, manufacturers of vehicles, or those 
«ngagecl m the building of roads. Altogether they are working along the same 
line, and the prospect of very great results, beneficial to all classes, is much greater 

Senator Kyle.) I nodee by this mornings mail that the Lemeof 

mencan Wheelmen vrill make a demand both upon the Republican and Demo- 
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uratic conventions f(jr a plank for good roads. That is the first time, I believe, it 
has assumed national importance?— A. Yes; that is true. I have communicated 
with a good many persons, and have in my office their suggestions as to what they 
would recommend to go in, and I am in favor myself of the nafional parties mak- 
ing some declaration. I do not think anyone yet can exactly formulate just 
where the line should be drawn. Of course, I have stated here generally that I 
thought it ought to be the three estates— that the General Government ought to 
do something, and the State ought to do something, and I think there is no doubt 
whatever, especially considering that they have this army (jt laborers that are 
looked upon now as a menace to free lalx>r and to manufacturing, and whose 
labor is no benefit to tlie State in any way— I think the least they could do would 
be to contribute that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haiiris.) The interest in good roads ap^ars to be manifest- 
ing itself in dilferent sections of the country, as I understand it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, how is that being met, in the way of legislation, effectively? Is it by 
recommending commissitms to investigate the matter in the different States where 
different conditions exist?— A. Yes; that is one of the most feasible ways. There 
has been and is yet a great prejudice in the minds of many people against the 
State or the nation taking up a matter that has heretofore been considered local; 
and it was properly considered a local (piestion as long as animal power onlv 
could be used, because you can not go more than 8 or 10 miles and return with 
animals and draw loads as a general thing. So that it was proper enough to 
consider this as a local (piestion as long as animal power was the only i)Ower. 
But with the new inventions, the substitution of inanimate power, the situation 
has changed economically and politically. The bicycle, which any person (!an 
own and use, is capable of going 100 miles a day, some more than that, and the 
automobile about the same way, and the suburban street cars going out 30 or 40 
mile.s— have given us three now vehicles going upon the highway without animal 
power and for a long distance; so that changes the situation and in consequencje 
of this change in economic facts and now invention.s, I think it is a natural thing 
that there should be a change in sentiment. The Senator siieaks about noticing 
the demand upon the iiarties; I also notice that the President of the United States, 
for the first time in two generations, in his la.st annual message to Congress 
brought this matter up; and also there was introduced by Senator Penrose a bill 
in the Ornate, authorizing an appropriation of a large suin of money for this pui - 
pose. This idea which has prevailed so long— for two generations— to the effect 
that it was a local question, is still holding its course in the minds of many peo- 
ple, and they are not in favor of any declaration— not in favor of anything being 
done now to overcome that. I liave l)een a little reluctant myself to go about it, 
and really I am pretty well .satisfied that the best way we can do is to proceed by 
States, and that each State should have a commission. Tlie State of Ohio had a 
tempfirary commission but it was not authorized to proceed to constnict. The 
State of Massai^husetts has a j)ennanent commission; they are constructing and 
have l)een for 4 years or more, and I will give you some of the resultsi The State 
of Maryland has within the year appointed a commission, and they have made a 
very elaborate report; and I mention that they reported on the cost of transporta- 
tion 2fi cents a ton per mile. That is the latest report. I made the first one at 
26, and in Mexico I got from the Mexican minister, 26. General Stone, my pred- 
ecessor in office, made an estimate based ui)on inquiries in 1 ,200 different coun- 
ties, at 25 cents; and the Maryland commission has brought in its report at 20 
cents per ton per mile; so it seems to l)e verified— the very high cost that has been 
maintained. 


Now, I believe, in answer to your question, that the best way we can do is te 
have the States take their f>wn course about the matter, and where they are will* 
ing to do it to make their investigations. I have received within the last two 
or three days a letter from a Senator from Washington, through the Secretary 
of A^culture to me, asking that wre send an expert to that State to study the 
conmtions there for 2 or 3 months and report to the local authorities what would 
be the best course for them to pursue. He says that they are willing to take 
the matter up, and their intention is to do something through the next conudK 
legislature; but in order to get the best information that has been derived from 
the various sources he has written and requested that an expert be sent 
stay 8 months and to give them the results of the in^ppefetion of materials, and also 
what we may know about the best application of law and of fiinances, etc. I 
of that to show that there is an inquiry not only in regard to various imtlal ^im 
where most has been done by the leailing States and at the dfice here dv w 
.^Government, but where they have nothing at all they are asking for imwriuawo . 
I went to Horida within a month on a very urgent request of members oi ^ 
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gress and leading citizens interested in the improvement down there, and it seems 
that there is an inquiry pretty generally both North and South and East and West 
with a view of ascertaining what can be done to combine the elements econom- 
ically, financially, and politically, and, of course, when I say politically I mean the 
power of the State and the Government, generally speaking, I feel very certain 
that the old idea of leaving all this matter to the political authority of a small 
locality, like a township or a district within a township, is a thing of the past. 
I believe the burden is too great and the difficulty too much to be overcome by 
the local authorities alone. I think they have done very well, the best that could 
be done in the past, but for the future it seems to me that they are not able to do 
it. Of course, they are not able to tax anybody but themselves, and when half 
the wealth and people have gone into certain (;enters, and when it has become a 
matt(!r of general concern instead of local concern; when people with automo- 
biles, locomobiles, bicycles, and all of these various means of locomotion want to 
go out a hundred miles or two, it is but just and necessary that they should con- 
tribute to the improvement of the highways. And we have no complaint what- 
ever from any of the cities when we levy taxes for this purpose. I have never 
known of a complaint. 

The most remarkable case that I know of is in our own county where, as I said. 
80 per cent is paid by the city of Cleveland, and I have known of no complaint of 
that tax where it is so largely paid by the city, for they know that they need to 
go out about as much as the people outside need to come in. Hook for a solution 
of this (piestion along these lines and I am greatly encouraged. I hope that the 
Republican convention at Philadelidiia will make us a favorable declaration. I 
do not urge them to make any very d(;finite one, or to commit the Government to 
the old national road idea, but that they should look with some favor on this, and 
see that it is not only useful and beneficial, but that it would be just and 
e(iui table on this account; that they have all along for generations contributed 
millions and millions and millions of dollars to aid transportation on water by 
canal, by deenening harbors and rivers and the water commimication between 
the Great Lakes, and then on the Western railroads they gave subsidies of lands 
and credit to aid in cheapening the transportation there. So that on the long 
haul, both over land and water, the Government has been very liberal, and I think, 
very wise. I have no complaint to make about it, but I do say that there has been 
a universal inequality on the part of the United States and oii the part of the vari- 
ous States in reference to the improvements of the highways. We have fallen 
behind, and we are behind other countries. I do n(.)t think so much behind as 
some people make out, because in estimating the real advancement, I judge by all 
roads. I include all roads, the steam roads and the electric roads, ana all that as 
forming a system which gives us a particularly cheap method after all. What we 
m^ed is to supplement existing means and to overcome these very high rates that 
have remained high so long, and as a result I may say that wo shall overcome a 
good many of the inequalities that have made the agricultural regions hard up as 
I think. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not becoming common generally for street rail- 
road companies to extena their lines far into the country? — A. Yes. 

Q. E.specially in almost all thickly populated counties?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be possible for farmers to utilize these tracks in someway 
under some system of franchise?— A. Yes. In 1801 , in the pamphlet I referred to, 
I published a sy.stem showing how that could be done; how the fanner's products 
could be taken in on these tracks running through the ciountry at any time and 
tlmjugh the city only in the nighttime. Now, all the machinery of the street 
railroads in all the great cities after midnight is prac*tically idle, and the streets 
are practically vacant.. My recommendation at* Unit time was that these roa^ 
be extended and that they be authorized and required to carry food products— 
that IS, those perishable products that go to market from day to day— upon these 
cars. Let them be brought uj) to or near the city limits any time during the day- 
time and there held until say midnight, and then when the passenger traffic was 
o\L*r let these cars be taken through the streets of the city and to the various 
markets and commission houses and depots and wherever they might be stored, 
ami the contents offered for sale the following day; the next night the cars to be 
returned empty and another set come in. Now that system, I hoped, would be 
introdiiced by publicj enterprise and aided the same as the canal system was, but 
1 have given up that idea and I think the only way to do it is by private enter- 
fium public part of it shall be confined to these tributary roads, as 1 

TL i ^ short haul would only have to be projected for 2^ to 5 miles, 

u wagon haul that I believe it would be possible to make 

system that will accommodate the ^leople. 
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Q. Yon miffht cause the street car companies to haul nonperisbable products 
ana aU that Just as well, so that the company would furnish the cars and all the 
fanner would have to do would be to furnish a sidetrack at his own farm?— A. 
Yes; I have no objection to that. I have only stated what I recommended as a 
very necessary thing, because the perishable products must get to the markets. 
They have to go there in some way. Many people object to carrying on the street 
car these perishable products that are marketed and transpoited to different 
places. I have no objection to it myself; I think it is desirable and probably will 
be found to be necessary; and the vehicle which I spoke to yoh about, of which I 
have a model, carrying twenty times its own weight, is produced with reference 
to that very service. I hope to be able to offer that by the time the Buffalo expo- 
sition comes off next year; I hope to be able to have models of that to show at 
that exposition what can be done in that way. 

Q. The question occurs to me from the fact that these franchises are being 
given away by the farmers of all the counties in all the States in every year, 
without reserving any privileges for themselves, as far as I have discovered, 
except the privilege of paying their fare the same as anybody else.— A. I think 
that 18 the universal case with the exception of Ohio. I foresaw this at least six 
years ago, and bein^ a member of the legislature I had a law passed in the State 
of Ohio that authonzed the use of all such tracks for such a purpose, and also 
rejiuires every existing street railroad company in the State to pass these cars 
with their contents and all products and passengers and everything that is pro- 
duced in the country, over the city road upon the best terms and conditions that 
they shall secure for themselves. 

Q. And that is the law they operate under now, by which the fanners send their 
milk cans into the city, is it not?— A. Yes; there was some objection. The people 
who gave these rights of way originally treated the street car as a iiersonal service 
to take the place of the carnage, and it was natural and proper and just enough 
at that time for the owners— that is, a majority of the owners of the property on 
a city street— to decide whether they desired that conveyance; but when we now 
want to go further out and substitute these new means for the old superannuated 
means, it is another question to some extent, and I hold that the owners of abut- 
ting property ought not to be authorized or empowered to forbid the use of the 
street for the general purpose intended by this use, in our cities and through the 
country. I think it has succeeded pretty well in the city of Cleveland; but in 
Cincinnati— I think they have got them by the throat down there. They are 
carrying passengers in the city or Clevelana farther than any other place in the 
world for a small sum. They are carrying about 16 or 17 miles for a single fare 
on a transfer, and on the straight haul about 9 miles. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What State has the best road laws?— A. That 
depends. I think the State of Ohio has had the best road law for the past in pro- 
ducing roads with reference to the local idea. I believe we have had the best there 
was; but with the new idea ba.sed upon the changed conditions of population and 
wealth and longer distances to Ije covered, I do not believe our laws are so suit- 
able now as some others. I think New Jersey may have. That is a small State, 
and they have a law that divides the cost of the improvement between the State 
and the locality, and they seem to be very well pleased with it and are producing 
wonderful results. The State of New York has lately passed a similar law. The 
State of Massachusetts, however, is the only State that has a law retiring the 
entire State to bear the burden of improvement. I believe even in their case that 
a proportion of the grades is made by the locality. If they desire to reduce tlie 
grades I think the locality bears that, but the improvement is home entirely by 
the State. It is the old idea of the State road that they once had in Ohio. You 
know we have some State roads in Ohio, but there is nothing left of them but the 
name. There was a time when the State had jurisdiction and the plan was to 
build and maintain those roads for public purposes with the State’s money. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) Has not New Jersey the best roads of any State in the 
United States?— A. I do not think they have. They have the best talk on the 
road question because they were the first State to revive road building. In the 
State of Ohio, before you ever heard of any roads in New Jersey, we had built up 
a system far superior, and a single county in the State of Ohio— that is, Shelby 
County— had spent more money before ever yon heard of any roads in New Jersey 
than they have ever spent in New Jersey. Under the new system of State aid New 
Jersey has probably done most, and I say in reply to your question thi^t it is possi- 
ble for jiresent conditions and the conditions we are entering upoo now that their 
plan is the best. It has been talked up very generally and imitate by your State 
^ quite an extent. A good many ^leople do not know, andpeiiiaps you^did not, 
that we have better roads and more of them than they nave in all these States—* 
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will put in New York and Massachusetts and New Jersey altogether. They are 
the only three States that have done anything. Put them all together and they 
have not done much about it yet. It is an old thing and we do not say much about 
it in Ohio. 

Q. Is it not generally talked that New Jersey has the best roads? Have you 
not found that that is the general idea outside of that State? Now, you take 
from Philadelphia to New York; you can get a road there for the finest carriages 
and teams, a dear, level road, as smooth as a billiard table, as the expression is 
down there. Now, do we have any such roads in New York and Ohio?— A. We 
have roads being built in Ohio just as good, and we have had them right along. 
New Jersey being a small State, they are able to put them through the whole 
State; but our State being a large State, we have done it by counties, and we 
have done more in one county than they have in the entire State. We have put 
our roads a mile apart, thinkmg that the population would be equally distributed, 
and one part was entitled to have as much as any other, but with concentration 
of population and wealth it has become necessary to make the through roads. I 
will say that on the whole the system as they have it in New Jersey is the best. 
Nature has done a good deal to make New Jersey level. 

Q. Do you think the law providing for roadmaking is a better law than the 
State of Ohio has?— A. I believe I have stated that for the future I am willing to 
conc(‘d(^ that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In the event that we recommend something, we 
want the best State law that we can recommend to the legislatures of the differ- 
ent States?— A. Well, the New Jersey State aid law is the first of the State aid 
laws sinco the revival of road building, and it is considered to be the leading law 
jiTid has b('en pretty generally imitated; but it is claimed that the law of New 
York State is a little bit of an improvement on that— substantially the same 
thing; but it is claimed that they have amended it in a small way so as to make 
it a little more applicable. It is virtually the same thing with some slight amend- 
ments, what they call the Higbee- Armstrong law, drawn, I believe, by Mr. John 
A. C. Wright, of Roclmster, proposed two or three times before it was finally 
passed, and is claimed to bo tlie best. But let me say in that State also they have 
passed a constitutional amendment that forbids the use of prison labor in the 
ordinary way for manufacturing commercial articles, and they are in such shape 
that I l)elio>‘e they have got to backup their law on prison labor, and they may 
bec'ome the first State in road building as they are in poi^ulation and wealth. 

Q. Was the Ohio law, in the days when they were omlding pikes so generally, 
appli(;able to all portions of the State alike?— A. Oh, no; in northern Ohio we 
have never built any under it at all. 

Q. Did they in the southeasteni part of the State?— A. No. It was suitable for 
a fertile, homogeneous territory. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you think of the oyster-shell roads around 
Baltimore?— A. They are nice, but not very durable. 

Q. { By Mr. Farquhar. ) Have you noticed lately a report from one of the trade 
papers of London that there is a great trucking company in London that is using 
automobiles, and that they use 50 of these automobiles, and they reported that 
they liave saved in 13 months in the difference of horses, feed, men, etc., 31 i)er 
(;ent?~A. I did not notice that, but I can well believe that it is probable and 
attainable. We are going to make rapid changes. I just feel it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 1 thougl\t perhaps the oyster-shell roads were finer 
than anything you had in Ohio or in New York.— A. They are very nice, indeed, 
hut tli(^y are not sufficiently hard to be durable under heavy traffic. They have 
to be replaced. They are very nice. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any general statement, Mr. Dod^, that 
you desire to make that you have neglected that would be in the interest of the 
cause of good roads?— A. I think I have covered mainly the general thought that 
1 had in mind. Of course the (piestion touches almost every industry, and I 
would like to make this statement: that population, like everything else, moves 
along the line of least resistance, and the better roads form lines of less resistances 
than poor roads, and on that account where you find the lietter roads and better 
uiethods there you will find the greater numbers of population, and where these 
f^’eater numbers are there the greater wealth will he, and the power of labor 
Itself IS increased by better modes of transportation. There is a general increase 
not only in the power of production, but in the value of laud, and it has a more 
influence on the location of the people than almost anything else. 

Mr. Kennedy. I should like to suggest that Mr. Dodge be invited to select what 
ne considers the best State law in regard to roads, and make such additions and 
c on ‘d to it as he thinks proper, and submit it to the commission for their 
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The Witness. I would be very glad to do that. 

(Subsequently, viz, July 24, 1900, Mr. Dodge, in a letter to the secretary of the 
commission, said: “ I send you copy of the fiigbie-Armstrong act as p^sed by 
the legislature of New York March 24, 1898, which I recommend as the moat 
suitable State aid law yet passed by any State.” A copy of the law referred to 
follows:) 


AN ACT to provide for the improvement of the public highwaye. 

Became a law MariJh 24, 189S, with the approval of the governor. Paaeed, three-flfths being 

present. 

T}ie people of the State of New York, represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1, The board of supervisors in any county of the State may, and, upon 
presentation of a petition as provided in section two hereof, must pass a resolu- 
tion that public interest demands the improvement of any public highway or 
section thereof situate within such county, and described in such resolution, but 
such description shall not include any portion of a highway within the boundaries 
of any city or incorporate<l village, and within ten days after the passage of such 
a resolution shall transmit a certified copy thereof to the State engineer and 
surveyor. 

Sec. 2. The owners of a majority of the lineal feet fronting on any such public 
highway or section thereof in any county of the State may present to the lx)ard 
of supervisors of such county a petition setting forth that the petitioners are such 
owners and that they desire that such highway or section thereof bo improved 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Such State engineer, upon receipt of such a resolution, shall investigate 
and determine whether the highway or section thereof sought to be improved is 
of suflSicient public importance to come within the purposes of this act, taking 
into account the use, location, and value of such highway or section thereof for 
the purposes of common traffic and travel, and after such investigation shall cer- 
tify nis approval or di.sapproval of such resolution. If he shall disapprove such 
resolution, he shall certify his reasons therefor to such board of su^rvisors. 

Sec. 4. If he shall approve such re^lution, such State engineer shall cause the 
highway or section thereof therein described to bo mapped, both in outline and 
profile. He shall indicate how much of such highway or section thereof may 
be improved by deviation from the existing lines whenever it shall bo deemed 
of ^vantage to obtain a shorter or more direct road without lessening its use- 
fulness, or wherever such deviation is of advantage by reason of lessened 
gr^ents. He shall also cause plans and specifications of such highway or sec- 
tion thereof to be thus improved to be made for telford, macadam, or gravel 
roadvray or other suitable construction, taking into consideration climate, soil, 
and material to be had in the vicinity thereof and the extent and nature of the 
traffic likely to be upon such highway, spedfyiDg in his judgment tho kind of 
road a wise economy demands. The improved or permanent roadway of all 
highways so improved shall not be less than eight feet nor more than sixteen 
feet in width unless for special reasons, to be .statecl by such State engineer, it is 
required that it shall bo of greater width. He shall, if requested by the resolu- 
tion, include iirovision for steel plate or other flat-rail construction in double 
track. ; 

Sec. 5. Upon the completion of such maps, plans, and specifications such. State 
engineer shall cause an estimate to be m^e of the cost of construction of the 
same and transmit the same to the board of supervisors from which such reso- 
lution proceeded, together with a certified copy of such maps, plans, and spetun- 
cations, and of hi.s certificate of the approval of the highway or section thereot 
so designated as aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. After the receipt thereof, uwn a majority vote of such board of siiper- 
visors, it may adopt a resolution that such highway or section thereof ho 
approved sh^ be constructed under the provisions of this act, or of any 
act, and thereupon shall transmit a certified copy of such resolution to such State 
ennneer. . 

Sec. 7. In case the lioundaries of such proposed liighway shall deviate rroiii 
the existing highway, the lx>ard of suxKirvisors must make provision for secunng 
the requisite right of vray prior to the actual commencement of the work oi 

^c. 8. Upon receipt of tho certified cony of the resolution pyovlded in sec^o^ 
elx, such State engineer shall advertise for bids for two successive wmks in a 
"" newspaper published at the county seat of such county, and in such other new * 
paper as shall be deemed of advantage for the construction of such highway 
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section thereof, according to such ^lans and specifications, and award such con- 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder, except that he may in his discretion 
award the contract to the board of supervisors of the county or the town board 
or boards of the town or towns in which such highway lies, and except that no 
contract shall be awarded at a greater sum than the estimate provided in section 
five. But if no bid otherwise acceptable be made within such estimate, such 
State engineer may amend his estimate, certify the same to the board of super- 
visors, and upon the adoption by it of a resolution as provided in section six 
based on such amended estimate, proceed anew to obtain bids and award the 
contract as herein provided. Such engineer may reject any or all bids, and before 
entering into any contract for such construction he shall require a bond with 
sufficient sureties, conditioned that if the proposal shall l>e accepted the party 
thereto will perform the work upon the terms proposed and within the time pre- 
scribed and in accordance with the plans and specifications; and as a bond of 
indemnity against any direct or inairect damages that shall be suffered or 
(jlaimed during the construction of such road and until the same is accepted. 
The people of the State of New York shall in no case be liable for any damages 
suffered. Partial payments may be provided for in the contract, and paid in the 
manner herein provided when certified to by such State engineer to an amount 
not to exceed seventy-five per centum of the value of the work done; twenty-five 
per centum of the contract price shall be retain(?d until the entire work has been 
accepted. Whenever a county engineer has been appointed in the county in 
whicm such highway or section thereof is to be constructed, he shall have general 
charge and supervision of the work under the direction of such State enmneer 
and shall report to him from time to time the proOTess of the work and such 
facts in relation thereto as may be required. If there is no county enmneer, 
such State engineer shall have some competent ijerson to superintend and have 
enmneering supervision of the work. 

Sec. 9. One-half of the expense of the construction thereof shall be i)aid by the 
State treasurer upon the wan*ant of the comptroller, issued upon the requisition of 
such engineer, out of any specific appropriations made to carry out the provisions 
of this ac^t. And one-half of the expense thereof shall be a county charge in the 
first instance, and the same shall be paid by the county treasurer of the county in 
which such highway or section thereof is, upon the requisition of such engineer; 
but the amount so paid shall be apportioned by the board of supervisors, so that 
if the same has been built upon a resolution of said board without petition thirty- 
five per centum of the cost of constniction shall be a general county charge and 
fiftCHJii per centum shall be a charge upon the town in which the improved high- 
way or section thereof is located, and if the same has been built upon a resolution 
of said board after petition as provided in section two thirty-nve per centum 
shall be a general county (;harge and fifteen per centum shall be assessed upon 
and paid by the owners of the lands benefited in the proportion of the benefits 
a(!cruing to said owners as determined by the town assessors in the next section 
hereof. 

Sec. 10. The town assessors of any town in which any highway or section thereof 
has be(ui improved or constructed pursuant to petition as i)rovided in section two 
of this act shall have power and it shall be their duty, upon receiving notice from 
the board of supervisors of the county in which saia to>vn is located of the 
cost of (construction or improvement of such highway or section thereof in such 
town, to assess an amount equal to fifteen per centmii of said total cost upon the 
lauds fronting or abutting on such highway or section thereof. Such assessment 
shall be ai)portioned according to the benefits accruing to the owners of the lands 
so hxcatecl, accordfing to the best judgment of said assessors, and the assessments 
so made when duly attested by the oaths of such assessors shall be collected in the 
same manner as the general taxes of such town are collected. 

Sec. 11. The construction and improvement of highways and sections thereof 
under the provisions of this act shall be taken up and carried forward in the 
order in which they are finally designated, as determined by the date of the 
receipt in etmh case of the certified copy of the resolution provided in section six 
oy such engineer as hereinbefore provided. 

oEc. 12. upon the (jompletion of such highways or sections thereof so oon- 
strucited by such engineer, and his acceptance of the same, and after payment 
nas been made as herein provided, such engineer shall inform the board of super- 
visors of such county that the highways or sections thereof designated have been 
C'Onstruct(}d as herein provided and his duties in regard to the same ai’e finished; 

u serve notice on said board to accept sucn highway thus constructed, 
Which notice shall be filed in the office of the clerk of Mid county; and twenty 
Qays after the service and filing of said notice such hi^way or section thereof 

fibSA— " 4 5 
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shall be deemed accepted by said board of supervisore of such county, and there- 
after they shall maintain the same as a county road and apportion the expense as 
they may be empowered by law. 

Sec. 13. All persons owning property abutting on such rodd so improved, or 
residing thereon, shall thereafter pay all highway taxes assessed against them in 
money, in the manner now provided by law. 

Sec. 14. Whenever any county has had aid in building any such highway and 
it seems advantageous to such State engineer that a section or sections of high- 
way, not exceeding one mile in length, should be constructed^ under this act to 
connect these roads together, and would be of ^eat public utility and general 
convenience, he may serve notice on the board of supervisors of such county, and 
shall file one in the county clerk’s office, designating the highways already con- 
structed and the existing termini and the section or sections, in his opinion, nec- 
essary to be constructed, and liis reasons therefor. And it shall be the duty of 
the board of supervisors to provide for the construction of such connecting high- 
way or section thereof within one year after the service and filing of such nonce 
under this act. 

Sec. 15. In addition to his other ^lowers and duties, the State engineer and sur- 
veyor shall compile statistics relative to the public highways throughout the 
State, and shall collect all information in regard thereto deemed expedient. He 
shall investigate and deteiinine upon various methods of road construction 
adapted to diflferent sections of the State and as to tlie best methods of construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads and bridges, and su(di other information relating 
thereto as he shall deem appropriate. He may be consulted at all reasonable 
times by county, city, town, or village officers Laving care and authority over 
highways and bridges, and shall Hd\ise such officers relative to the construction, 
repair, alteration, or maintenance of the same, and shall furnish such other 
information and advice as may lie requested by persons interested in the con- 
struction and maintenance of public highways and shall at all times lend his 
aid in promoting highway improvement throughout the State. He shall hold in 
each year at least one public meeting in each county and shall cause due noticd 
of such meeting to bo pven. He sliall cooperate with all highway officers ane 
shall assist county ana town authorities, and when requested by them furnish 
them with plans and directions for the improvement of the public highways and 
bridges. 

Sec. 16. He .shall report annually to the legislature concerning all the work 
performed by him. together with such recommendations upon the subject of 
nighway constniction and maintenance as to him shall seem appropriate. 

Sec. 17. The commissioners of highways and town board of any town, and the 
board of suiiervisors of any county, and all other officers who now have or may 
hereafter have by law the care and supervision of the public highways and 
bridges, shall from time to time, upon nis written request, furnish him with all 
available information in connection with the building and maintenance of the 
public highways and bridges in their reswctive localities. 

Sec. 18. The operation of this act shall not be aflfected by any special act, but 
the highways may be improved under this act or such spwial act wherever the 
same may now exist. 

Sec. 19. This act shall take effeirt immediately. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wa8HIN(jton, D. U., January 15^ loul. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. MICHAEL P. MORAN, 

l^emdenl National Grain Oroirers' Cooperative AnHociation, 

The Commission met at 10.55 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At that time Mr. 
Michael P. Moran appeared as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Please give your name, post-office address, and vooation.'- 

A. My name is Michael P. Moran, of Graceville. Minn. My occupation is and has 
been that of a farmer for 4o years. , 

Q. You are summoned for the puri^ose of giving testimony upon agrioultnrai 
topics in general, and more particularly,, perhaps, on the questionwf grain 
tion and farming in the Northwest. You may proceed in your own way and state 
10 the Commission your views upon the subject— A. I have prepared for yon ft 
papers upon the topics of agriculture which will be interesting at least to tn 
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farmer. One of these papers is as to the cost of raising wheat for a given period 
of years; another is as to the price of wheat for a number of years; another on 
transportation and elevators and combines and the result to the farmers; also a 
paper on text-books that our people believe ought to be introduced into the school 
for the education of the youth; also one upon the Nicaragua Canal and its effect 
on fanners and the sale of wheat. Knowng how valuable your time is, I will 
either read all these or submit them without reading them, and then answer each 
and all (luestions that are put to me to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Q. You would probably better proceed in your own way. taking the subjects 
seriatim as you suggest them, and either sta.e them orally to the Commission or 
read them as you have them prei)ared. We can ask (luestions trom time to time 
to make matters more clear, if necessary.— A. (Reading) : 


Cost of wheat raising. 

Average cost for It years of raising an acre of wheat per year in Bigstone County, 

Minn, 


Plowing stubbles l)er acre. . $1. 00 

Dragging - — — — do 15 

Drilling or seeding do 80 

Cutting or binding, including twine ... do .75 

Shocking-. do ... .15 

Stacking do . 1.00 

Threshing do 60 

Hauling to market from 8 to 7 miles, per bushel. . . . .03 

Interest on land, worth §‘20, at 7 per cent per annum 1. 40 

Tax, including road tax - . .80 

Seed, bushels, at 00 cents 75 


Total 6.43 

Average yield per acre for 11 years bushels. . 10 

Average price for No. 1 Northern for 11 years per bushel. - . 601^ 


There is usually 2 cents per bushel difference between No. 1 and No. 3, and the 
same difference betw^een No. 2 and No. 3. This would make an average per bushel 
of §0.58 . There are still lower grades and correspondingly lower prices, such as 
“rejected ” and “ no grade.” 

N(;. I Northern wheat averaged the following prices for the month of October 
for each of the past 11 years at the local markets of Graceville: 


Per 

bushel. 

October, 1890 $0. 76 

October, 1891 84 

October, 1892. ... .,56 

October, 1893 .53 

October, 1894 40 

October, 1895. . ^ .^4 


Per 

bushel 


October, 1896 $0.55 

October, 1807... .73 

October, 1898 .53 

October, 1899 .65 

October, 1900 65 


Q. (By Mr, Fahquhar.) How do you account for the small price per bushel 
r 1896?— A. The climate has a good deal to do with it. 

liie successive seasons for 3 years?— A. Yes. For instance, last year was 
effect of producing a very small crop. In 1895 
w« naa the largest cron we have ever had tnere, for the season seemed to be very 
avorabio, and hence the large crop that we secured. (Continuing reading) : 

-1 verage mmlwr of bushels of whmt raised per acre each year in Bigstone County, 
Minn., for the past 11 years. 


1890.- 

Bunhols. 

11 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


Bushels. 

fO 




8 

18U3.- 

IV 


8 




6 




1895 -W 


TntAl 

110 

1896.. 


Average 

10 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) 1b yours an average connty?-~A. Yes; I would 
jndge our county is about an average of several counties aronnd there. 

Q. These figures are the average for your county?— A. I give them for Bigstone 
County, though I think the figures would apply to the adjoining counties also. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State the geographical location o\ your county.— A, 
The city of Ortonvill^ is about 190 miles almost directly west and a little north 
of St. Paul. 

CJ. You adjoin Dakota at Bigstone Lake?— A. Yes. 

C^. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is that yield of an average of fron^^S to 12 bushels the 
result ot continual cropping of the same land?— A. Yes; continual cropping of 
the same land. 

Q. You use no artificial fertilizer, comj^t, or anything of that kind?— A. Not 
so far; we have not used any. We consider our land fertile enough so far. 

(^. What is the character of your soil?— A. Dark loam. 

(j. (By Senator Kyle.) How do those fibres corauare with those of the pre- 
vious 10 years?— A. They were pretty near the same; there is very little difference. 
I think these figures would compare very well with those of the previous 10 years. 

I wish to bring out whether there is any falling off in the average for 10 
years from the breaking of the virgin soil.— A. After the breaking of the virgin 
soil in our country the crops appear to be very low the first year, as compared 
with the second, and the second, as compared with the third, but from the third 
crop they are fair. They have been a pretty fair average with the exception of 
particularly good years, such as 1805, which gave us a larmier yield. 

CJ. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it profitable farming at 10 bushels an acre at your 
average price for the last 10 years?— A. No; the more wheat we grow the poorer 
we get. We call ourselves getting richer by the increase in the value of our lands 
as other people settle in around us. That increases the value of our land, and as 
their children gi-ow up their parents begin to buy up adjoining land and settle 
their children thereon; so the land increases in value. 

(J. (By Mr. Lit("hman.) Has there been any attempt to diversify crops?— A. 
Yes; we are beginning to diversify crops there lately. We are compelled to do so 
for the reason that the wheat does not pay. In fonner years wheat averaged a 
better price, and thus we got a better living from it: but as years pass by wheat 
seems to depreciate in value, and hence we are beginning to diversify our farm- 
ing, seeding down with timothy and clover, raising more stock, and putting out 
the manure on the land, and raising a little more com than we used to raise. In 
former years we were under the impression that in that part of the country corn 
could not be produced, but we found we were in error and that we can raise a 
very fair crop of com there. 

(J. With wheat 50i cents a bushel on the farm, what would be the probable 
quotation at Minneapolis?— A. There is usually a difference of 10 cents a bushel 
between the price paid in Graceville and the price paid in Minneapolis; that is for 
freight rates, elevator charges, commissions, etc. Now may I read another paper? 
(Beading:) 

The free text-book. 


As one of the most practical means of distributing the most practical and uni- 
versal knowledge of farming. 1 would advocate the compulsory use of a text-book 
on practical fanning. 

I would advocate that the General Government should ask specialists to prepare 
a brief article on every subject connected with fanning, commencing by snowing 
the ])upil the imi)ortance and extent of the industry of a^icnitnre as the g^ea^ 
eat thing in the world, etc. ; how honorable it is; how near it is to God and nature; 
how important it is to understand the mysteries of nature and apply them with 
intelligence; to learn the character of the plant be sows, its roots, its composition, 
its se.isons, climatic conditions, etc. I would have each chapter deal with some 
element of intelligence in farming, such as manure, fertility, diversity of crops, 
vegetable and animal industry, statistics of crops raised, prices, markets, exports, 
and features of this kind, which would be so arranged with illustrations that the 
pupil would 1)6 able to fix these thoughts well in his mind and use them in after 
life with intelligence and advantage to himself and the industry of agri culture. 

I would ask that this text-lxwk should be furnished through the General Govern- 
ment, under the direction of the Department of Agriculture, to be used in the 
country and village district schools and in as many town and city schools ano 
colleges and universities as possible. , 

I would also advocate a more generous government aid to Sttte 
follfeges and experimental stations, that their usefulness might be extended ana 
those institutions improved. 
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My views are that the tendency is, when the boy arrives at the ageof matnrity , to 
depart from the farm and seek employment in the city. There is nothing in our 
school text books that would show to the farmer’s boy the nobility of his calling 
and the greatness of the enterprise that his father is engaged in; that the agricul- 
tural industry is the greatest of all industries in our country, and that there are 
niily one-hail of the people of the United States engaged either directly or indi- 
rectly in agriculture, producing the enormous amount of $1,000,000,000 of wealth 
per annum. Yet, alas! the farmer's boy, instead of being proud of his occupation 
geeks to throw off the yoke, as he calls it, and take himself to the city to enjoy, as 
he calls it, city life, and get away from the drudgery of the farm. 1 must confess 
it is a great inducement for them to get away from the farm, for the hours are 
long an<l tedious, working from early dawn to dark at night, and often into the 
late hours of the night for a very small remuneration. He is deprived on the 
farm df good clothing, of reasonable hours for leisure or pleasure, and has lo be 
deprived of school to work on the farm during the busy times of seeding and 
liarvest. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you belong to any organization that advocates a 
change in the school system in your State?— A. Ves: I have the honor to belong 
to the Grain (jlrowers* Association, composed entirely of wheat growers, and I 
have also the honor to b(? their president. We have them sc atter^ in the wheat 
belt very extensively. We also encourage through this organization the erection 
of farmers’ cooperative grain warehouses. We have a number (f these already 
in existence. Wo held a convention in Fargo a year ago last winter, and we had 
a great gathering there. The opera house was tilled from ( ellar to garret. We 
had very prominent men there to lecture to the farmers, among them was Mr. 
.James,!. Hill, president of the Great Northern Railroad, and be delivered a very 
instructive lecture to the farmers. I must state here that in former years the 
farmer looked upon Mr. Hill as one of his woi*st enemies; now, from his meeting 
with them at these public meetings and talking to them, the farmers seem to have 
clianged their views to a great extent, and they look upon Mr. Hill to-day as the 
friend of the farmer. 

(^. (By Senator Kyi. K.) For the record, state what is his official capacity.— A, 
He is president of the Great Northern Railroad. 

Q. 4nd of the Northern Pacific also?— A. I do not know about that. 

(j. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has the course of study that you suggest been 
introduced into your schools?— A. It has not been introduced so far. Strange to 
say. in our country schools farming is .scarcely mentioned. There is nothing in 
the schoolbooks to encourage a boy and to show him that he is a member ot the 
great agricultural class, and hence there is nothing to stimulate him or train his 
mind t<j look on the occupation of bis father us being honorable, just, and above 
suspicion. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) You sfmk of the tendency of young men to leave the 
farm when they come to their majority; is that tendency increasing, <lo you 
think?— A. It is increasing; 1 am sorry to have to publicly announce that it is 
increasing. 

I,). In your opinion, do they better their condition by leaving the farm?— A. In 
my opinion they do not. In my opinion they make matters worse. Tliey seem to 
forget their training when they ^ to the cities, and fail to make for themselves a 
home, as they would have made if they had stopped on the farm. No matter how 
mimble and degraded we are as farmers, we look with pride upon our home 
(though unfortunately very often we have a mortgage on it; I am sorry to have 
to confess that, but still we are in hopes of wiping that mortgage off) and we are 
ready to defend it with our lives. 

Now, you say if they had remained at home they would have acquired a 
home?~A. Yes. 

Wheieas by going to the city they have failed to acquire a home?— A. Yes. 

ti?. Do you think it is possible for the farmer’s son to acciuire a home by remain- 
ing on the farm?— A. Yes; for the reason that when the lather dies he can not 
wirry the soil away with him and naturally it must ()elong to somebody, and he 
than on^^ it to his son if he has but one, or divide it up among them if he has more 

^ wished to bring oat whether the opportunities of the young man to acquire 
ms Home are as great as they were 25 or 30 years ago?— A. I do not know that the 
pportunities are as good. For my humble self, I thank my countiy for having 
f -^®ver owned a foot of land until my Government gave me a home- 
^ yet and will leave that to my family; so there is a chance 

r the young man if he remains on the farm. 

1 am not speaking particnlarly of the homestead. Suppose he has to buy his 
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land to-day? That will he true of the next generation.— A. I am glad yon brought 
that np, because it is a very important question. I maintain it is almost impossi- 
ble for a young man to day to purchase a home at the present price of land and go 
in debt for the price and also for implements, horses, and cattle that he must use 
in order to work the farm; that if he does so, it is almost impossible for him within 
his natural life to become a free man; that is, get out of debt and own a farm. 
But when I say the farmer’s boy may acquire a nome, T mean the farmer’s land 
will be divided up among his family. 

Q. (By Mr. Philliw.) How is it in oases where the father *nlyowns 100 or 200 
acres and has 5 or 0 children? Will that land divided among them make a com- 
petency for each?— A. That question I can answer in this way: That the family 
m its efforts and by the lalior of its members on tiie homestead owned by the 
father are enabled to buy lands adjoining them or from their neighlKirs. That is 
the cause to a great extent of tiie increase in value of our land, that causing it to 
average a bigger price. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The question occurs to me whether or not it is going 
to be the same in Minnesota and the Dakotas as it was in Illinois and Ohio proba- 
bly a generation ago. Lands in that country 25 yeais ago were worth what they 
are in Minnesota to-day probably. They are of higher value to-day. A young 
man was able by frugality, industry, and with good" health to gain a living and 
acquire a home of his own, maybe not more than 80 or 100 acres: ond he had to 
meet the problems in those days as they meet them now. A yonng man 1 requently 
began with nothing. He would work for other farmers for $2») or a month, 
and through frugality and economy acquire a little sum with which to buy imple- 
ments and teams, and by and by he would rent a farm which he would operate 
for 8 or 4 years and ultimately buy a piece of land of his own. Can that method 
be pursued now by a yonng man starting with nothing in Minnesota? -A. In my 
opinion it can not generally. There may be some exceptions to tlie rule, as you 
are aware of, from the statement that 1 have made, and it is beyond successful 
contradiction, because I have figured at the lowest price at which the work could 
be performed. When renting a farm we usually give half to the tenant, the 
owner of the land furnishing the seed and usuallv paying half the actnal money 
paid for the thrashing. The price of grain given shows that he raises graiu at a loss, 
allowing a reasonable remuneration for his time, and 1 fail to see, with land at 
$20 an acre (which is around our country about the average price), and allowing 
interest at 7 per cent, where a young man is going to get a foothold raising wheat. 

1 maintain that it is almost impossible for him to pay for his land during his 
natural lifetime. 

Now, I venture to say that, even getting the homesteads as we have done, fully 
50 per cent or more of them are already mortgaged. If that is the case, and 1 
know it can not be successfully contradicted, then under those circumstances how 
is the young man that starts in with nothing— buying everything on time— raising 
wheat; how is he going to be able to pay for that land during his lifetime? There 
are, however, instances where it can be done. In those days in the older States 
wheat was higher. In mv younger d^s 1 have sold wheat as high as and 1 
might have sold it a.s high as $1.50 if 1 had taken advantage of the market at the 
time. Contrast that figure with the price at 50 and 55 cents and yon will find 
there is a vast difference in the opportunity presented to a young man now and 
what it was then. In the early days, also, we used the cradle. The cradle cost 
only a trifle. Now we use the self-Dinder, and it costs us from $125 to'^lB'); and 
that, of course, we buy on time and with interest at 7 per cent, ^penditnres soon 
count np. I remember the first self-binder I pnrchaMd. 1 bought it for $300 and 
paid $15 freight, making $315 for the self-binder. That price, with 7 per cent 
interest added, was a good deal of money before it was paia for. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have yon contrasted the cost of living and other things 
at the time when wheat sold for $1.37 with the price now in comparison?- A. 
With the exception of the few rags of clothes which we wear, we raise our own 
things oil the farm and do not look upon onr living as costing anything; of course, 
we raise it. 

<J. The difference in the selling price of wheat is largely, even almost exclusively , 
taken from the farmer?— A. Yes. 

Q. This difficulty that you complain of concerning the farmer's son; does not 
that apply equally in other parts of the country with other industries?— A, I ani 
only making as a farmer and from a farmer’s standpoint. 

Q. The point I wished to develop was whether the general trend of affairs that 
operated with the farmer and the farmer’s son does not also operiite in other lines 
pf ftidustry.— A. That 1 am unable to answer. , 

Q* (By Senator Kyle.) What about the comparative prices paid for farm heip 
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between now and 25 or 80 years ago?—A. When I nsed the McCormick reaper I 
used to pay as high as $3 a day for laborers to bind grain. Now we pay from $2 
to $2.50 during harvest time, which is a short period, so that we paid a little more 
in the earlier days. 

Q. What is the average price of the wages of farm hands in your country?— A. 
We get along dnring a good deal of the time without farm help; that is, we do 
what is known as the chores ourselves; invariably daring the winter time. If we 
have more stock than we are able to take care of, we usually hire a man by the 
year, and the usual price given a man by the year is from $175 to $200. When 
we hire men during the harvest time by the day, we pay from $2 to $2.50 for the 
actual (lays they work. You city ^ple might call our day a day and a half, but we 
call it a da}’. If we hire men by the month for the busy season , say 2 or 3 months, 
we usually pay them $20 or $30 per month and hoard. • 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In the price per year is the board included?— A. Yes; 
when we hire a man on the farm the board is usually included, because we raise 
what he eats and we call it nothing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) So the average wage is from $10 to $20 per month by 
the year?— A. Yes. 

Q. What was it 25 or 30 years ago?~A. It varied a little. I worked for less 
money 40 years ago. 

Q. Forty years, yes; but how was it 25 or 30 years ago?— A. The wages are 
pretty near the same. They have not varied much for the yearly laborer on the 
farm. 

Q. Is the young man getting $200 a year with his board able to save anything?— 
A. He has to get his clothes from that and his shoes and washing, etc., and other 
incidental expenses, so that at the expiration of the year be possibly has a trifle; 
it may be $100, if he is careful. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can a farm hand do more now with improved 
machinery than he could 20 years ago with the machinery then in use?— A. Yes; 
1 am glad you mentioned that. Yes; we can perform as much work to^ay on the 
farm with improved machinery— with 1 man and a team— 1 might almost say 
as much in I day as we could then in 5. I am pretty positive we could accom- 
plish as good results from 1 man driving a self-binder with 3 or 4 horses to the 
binder in 1 day as that man could do with his cradle in 5. That is when we used 
to cradle the ^ain and swing it in that way [indicating] . 

Q. Has that change reduced the costof production?- A. It has reduced the cost 
of production to some extent; but, what is strange to say, in those cradling days 
it appeared to be as easy for the farmer to pay his lawful debts then as it is now, 
and if you put that question to lOO farmers. 1 venture to say that of them would 
say, “ much easier.’’ Then the hours of lab :>r naturally would decrease from the 
use of machinery, but it is right the reverse; it appears tliat our hours are as long, 
and if anything longer than they were in those days. Now. how can 1 account 
for that? It is impossible for me to account for it, but the facts are there, not- 
withstanding; there is something wrong that ought to be made right. If we do 
as much work in 1 day as we did in 5, the natural question would be, why do you 
work so long hours now? 

Q. Does the farmer at the present time enjoy more luxuries than he did 25 or 
30 years ago?— A. As far as that is concerned I think the tendency is to live a 
little better; but we do not live as well as we ought to, because we can not afford 
to do so. 

Here witness read the following paper: 


^transportation. 


Owing to the advanced ground which we have taken on this all-important sub- 
ject and the reversal of our policy of the past on this subject, we will not be 
to liftve severe criticism leveled at our attitude by our critics and persons 
Who have not reasoned out this great problem to an intelligent and logical 


Before declaring our position definitely it must be borne in mind that we 
approach this question as farmers and deal with it only in so far as it affects the 
pmncts and industry of agriculture. The general belief prevailing among the 
ciuzens of this country, and perhaps throughout the world, is that any reductlcm 
in rreight rates on our gi-ain crops will go to the producer to the extent of such 
*^otmn on freight to the markets of the world. 

♦Ka t ^® <5an reasonably show that this proposition, as far as it applies to 
product of wheat, is entirely erroneous. My remarks will be tWefore 
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land to-day? That will he true of the next generation.— A. I am glad yon brought 
that np, because it is a very important question. I maintain it is almost impossi- 
ble for a young man to day to purchase a home at the present price of land and go 
in debt for the price and also for implements, horses, and cattle that he must use 
in order to work the farm; that if he does so, it is almost impossible for him within 
his natural life to become a free man; that is, get out of debt and own a farm. 
But when I say the farmer’s boy may acquire a nome, T mean the farmer’s land 
will be divided up among his family. 

Q. (By Mr. Philliw.) How is it in oases where the father *nlyowns 100 or 200 
acres and has 5 or 0 children? Will that land divided among them make a com- 
petency for each?— A. That question I can answer in this way: That the family 
m its efforts and by the lalior of its members on tiie homestead owned by the 
father are enabled to buy lands adjoining them or from their neighlKirs. That is 
the cause to a great extent of tiie increase in value of our land, that causing it to 
average a bigger price. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The question occurs to me whether or not it is going 
to be the same in Minnesota and the Dakotas as it was in Illinois and Ohio proba- 
bly a generation ago. Lands in that country 25 yeais ago were worth what they 
are in Minnesota to-day probably. They are of higher value to-day. A young 
man was able by frugality, industry, and with good" health to gain a living and 
acquire a home of his own, maybe not more than 80 or 100 acres: ond he had to 
meet the problems in those days as they meet them now. A yonng man 1 requently 
began with nothing. He would work for other farmers for $2») or a month, 
and through frugality and economy acquire a little sum with which to buy imple- 
ments and teams, and by and by he would rent a farm which he would operate 
for 8 or 4 years and ultimately buy a piece of land of his own. Can that method 
be pursued now by a yonng man starting with nothing in Minnesota? -A. In my 
opinion it can not generally. There may be some exceptions to tlie rule, as you 
are aware of, from the statement that 1 have made, and it is beyond successful 
contradiction, because I have figured at the lowest price at which the work could 
be performed. When renting a farm we usually give half to the tenant, the 
owner of the land furnishing the seed and usuallv paying half the actnal money 
paid for the thrashing. The price of grain given shows that he raises graiu at a loss, 
allowing a reasonable remuneration for his time, and 1 fail to see, with land at 
$20 an acre (which is around our country about the average price), and allowing 
interest at 7 per cent, where a young man is going to get a foothold raising wheat. 

1 maintain that it is almost impossible for him to pay for his land during his 
natural lifetime. 

Now, I venture to say that, even getting the homesteads as we have done, fully 
50 per cent or more of them are already mortgaged. If that is the case, and 1 
know it can not be successfully contradicted, then under those circumstances how 
is the young man that starts in with nothing— buying everything on time— raising 
wheat; how is he going to be able to pay for that land during his lifetime? There 
are, however, instances where it can be done. In those days in the older States 
wheat was higher. In mv younger d^s 1 have sold wheat as high as and 1 
might have sold it a.s high as $1.50 if 1 had taken advantage of the market at the 
time. Contrast that figure with the price at 50 and 55 cents and yon will find 
there is a vast difference in the opportunity presented to a young man now and 
what it was then. In the early days, also, we used the cradle. The cradle cost 
only a trifle. Now we use the self-Dinder, and it costs us from $125 to'^lB'); and 
that, of course, we buy on time and with interest at 7 per cent, ^penditnres soon 
count np. I remember the first self-binder I pnrchaMd. 1 bought it for $300 and 
paid $15 freight, making $315 for the self-binder. That price, with 7 per cent 
interest added, was a good deal of money before it was paia for. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have yon contrasted the cost of living and other things 
at the time when wheat sold for $1.37 with the price now in comparison?- A. 
With the exception of the few rags of clothes which we wear, we raise our own 
things oil the farm and do not look upon onr living as costing anything; of course, 
we raise it. 

<J. The difference in the selling price of wheat is largely, even almost exclusively , 
taken from the farmer?— A. Yes. 

Q. This difficulty that you complain of concerning the farmer's son; does not 
that apply equally in other parts of the country with other industries?— A, I ani 
only making as a farmer and from a farmer’s standpoint. 

Q. The point I wished to develop was whether the general trend of affairs that 
operated with the farmer and the farmer’s son does not also operiite in other lines 
pf ftidustry.— A. That 1 am unable to answer. , 

Q* (By Senator Kyle.) What about the comparative prices paid for farm heip 
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Q. (By Senator Kvle.) Are there any questions upon the subject upon which 
he has just touched?--A. I am here to answer them, gentlemen. This seems to 
be a very hard .piestion. It seems to be the prevailing opinion, not only of the 
American farmer, but of the world’s farmers, tnat the lower you can bring wheat 
to market the better the price should be and the more the farmer ought to get; 
but we have only that one market. As soon as you get us another market then 
the results will be different, 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) How has the combination between the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific affected yon?-— A. 1 am not prepared to answer that 
question, because I confess I am ignorant. 1 do not know of any combination 
between them. 

1 am speaking now of the combination announ(‘ed by the newspapers.— A. 
0, yes; I am unable to answer that, 

(^. (By Mr. FARguHAR.) You are prepared to say that if 10 cents is eliminated 
from the transpprtation charge on your through bill of lading from the Minneap' 
olis terminal to Liverpool the farmer gets no benefit out of that 10 cents elim- 
ination? -A. Y(8; I am prepared to say, from experience, that the buyer— the 
consumer— is tlie man who gets the benefit, for the reason that we come in com- 
petition with the other wheat growers of the world, and they are at that market 
selling their wheat, and the price that is made in Liverpool is cabled all over the 
universe in a few hours. That is the established market of the world. 

Q. When you sell your grain there at home, do you sell it under the quotations 
of the Minneapolis or tJhicago market?— A, The (luotations of the Minneapolis 
market, generally. 

Is the Minneapolis sale under the ('hicago or New York market?— A. Some- 
times the market of Minneapolis is lower than the Chicago and sometimes it is a 
little higher than the Chicago quotation. 

Your grain passes through several hands before it reaches tbe Liverpool mar- 
ket, doe.s it not?— A. LTsually; yes. 

Q. And the main cost is transportation; now. suppose you make a reduction of 
8 or 10 cents on the transportation, as you have spoken of in your paper, and in 
the commission on your through shipment from Minneapolis clear to Liverpool 
0 or 7 cents commiss'on fees is eliminated, do you pretend to say it is logical or 
practical or businesslike to say that it does not change your market at home and 
that yon don’t get a better price than you (itherwise would for all that saving which 
occurs?— A. If we had another market; but we have only the one market, and the 
various other wheat countries of the world bring all of the wheat of the world to 
that market, and the consumer or the buyer in that market of Liverpool makes 
the price of the wheat sold. The man that sent the wheat to the Liverpool mar- 
ket 111 the first instance, might, have a larger margin than he ought to have and 
he might by reason of that margin make his bid low'er than the other people of the 
world that were there to sell their wheat, and he would possibly get the order; but 
the instant he did that the other com{>etitor8 would drop in order to get the order 
themselves, and it would be optional after the other sellers in the world came down 
on a level with the price asked by the American seller, it would be optional then 
with the buyer at Liverpool to place his order either with the American, who first 
made the price lower, or with his competitors that came down to the level of his 
price. Hence, we maintain that if the entire freight charge was wijied out and 
wheat was landed in Liverpool without cost it would not add one penny to the 
price received by the farmer, for the reason that the seller in the Liverpool market 
would then offer wheat lower, and the moment he offered it lower the wheat there 
from the other countries to be sold would come down to his price. 

{ By M r. A. L. Harris. ) You mean if freight was reducea a) 1 over the world?— 
A If It was reduced all over the world, it would be different. If freight was reduced 
all over the world or reduced in any other country, the same as our freights here 


je advantage 

ot me other countries and would receive that benefit, but the other countries wonld 
come down on their level even if they had to sell their product below cost, because 
n Surplus, and it must be marketed. 

You think if there was a reduction of 10 cents in the 
^ Liverpool on the whole wheat crop of the Northwest it would make 
10 mtter^ce in the Liverpool market?— A. Yes; I think it would reduce the price 
Ott the wheat of the world. 

*te any American or English or French or German sell- 
in T Liverpool market that are selling and endeavoring to bear the market 
at it think there are any sellers from America that intend to sell 

to afiil ^ the grain?— A. if they have the wheat 

sen, ot course they want td get the biggest price they possibly can. 
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Q. Is it a cash product? They have paid for it and it is there on hand?— A. It 
is a cash product, and they have it on hand and they want to get the Inggest price; 
but the competition is strong and there is onlv the one buyer. « 

Q. Does the one buyer supply the demand that buys in Liverpool?— A. Yea. 

Q. It is the sellers of Europe that buy in Liverpool?— A. Undoubtedly; and 
Liverpool, being the principal market of the world, is equivalent only to one 
market, liecause it rules the price of the world’s market. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Is it not the surplus of the product of the farmer which 
is sold in the Liverpool market?— A. The surplus; and I wanf you to understcmd 
that the surplus, though small—usually from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels in 
the United States— selS the price upon every bushel of wheat that is raised in the 
United States of America. Now, if we could wipe away that surplus and have 
no surplus, by procuring a market somewhere else, we would not be at the mercy 
of the Liverpool market as we are. That 125,000.000 surplus that we have sets the 
price of every bushel of wheat sold in the markets. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The opinions you are giving this morning here that a 
moderate reduction of the through bills of lading in Liverpool, that even the abo- 
lition of the entire freight rate, would work no advantage to the producer, but 
would naturally be a ben *fit to the consumer. Is that the opinion you state?— A. 
That is the opinion of the Grain Growers' Association. It is the logical opinion 
that they have formed upon this question. That is their opinion. It is not the 
public opinion, because, proclaim ng this view as I proclaim it here before you 
to-day (if I made that statement four or five years ago) , I would be laughed and 
mocked at and pointed to with the finger of scorn;- but when we have logically 
figured out the question and followed it out to a determination we find that the 
consumer gets the benefit of the reiluction. Take the reverse, now. For instance, 
if the railroads made a redu tion on a carload of fuel to our Northwestern coun- 
try, we would be consuming that and would get the benefit just as the consumer 
of wheat gets the benefit of the reduct on on that article. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) If the railroads made that reduction of 10 cents, could 
they not and would they not pay you that 10 cents?— A. It would not affect the 
local market much, for the reason that the wheat would go direct to Liverpool, 
where it would come into competition with other wheat, just as I spoke of in case 
of the reduction of a car of coal from Dnluth to Graceville. If I should consume 
a portion of that car, I would get the benefit, not the min<T that produces the 
coal. 

Q. Do you mean that if yon were allowed 10 ceuts more on the wheat that is 
shipped abroad that would affect the markets of the world and they could not 
afford to pay you 10 ceuts more or lO cents less; that that would not affect the 
whole market of the world?— A. It would affect the whole market of the world, 
for the reason that our exporter or importer, our buyer or seller, those selling 
wheat to Liverpool, would ^ve the purchaser a slight atl vantage over his com- 
petitors, and if he wanted to sell his cargo he would then be enabled to underbid 
the wheat sellers of other countries. 

Q. Not if he paid you 10 cents more a bushel?— A. No; he would not be able to 
do it, bnt being, as he is, obliged to compete with the other sellers in the one 
market 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Yonr idea is that in case the exporter to Liverpool gets 
a rMnction of 10 cents a bushel on what he has shipped to New York tb^at he will 
use that redaction as a leverage on the foreijro buyer?— A. Yes. 

Q. Instead of paying it to you?— A. Yes. Not exactly that; but he is enabled to 
sell wheat a little lower than his competitors, and the moment he reduces the price 
the competitors also fall. 

Q. (BV Mr. Farquhar.) Your market, you say, is based on Minneapolis quota- 
tions. flow do you know whether your wheat goes to foreipi export or domestic 
manufacture?— A. We have no way of knowing exactly unless we ship direct to 
New Y ork. That is the only way we could know, because it goes through different 
hands: but we do know that Liverpool makes the market for ns. 

Q. Suppose we leave that foreign question out. How do you know that out of 
the entire consumption of America here, with the small export trade, the prices in 
America do not make the prices for American wheat?— A. The price in America? 

Q. Yes; the whole consnmptlon price and the price that yon get. How do yon 
know that yon get the foreign price at all?— A. For the reason that we raise more 
wheat in America tlum we are able to consnme. Therefore the surplps must go 
aomewhere. « 

0, But the question is. Why is not the great mass of consumption in this conn try 
a factor that makes the price of American flour and wheat? Why do yon bring 
in a foreign market?— A. For the reason that onr Chicago board and ont Minne- 
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ai)olis bo^rd and the Duluth hoard watch the cable news, and that the market is 
made there by them and that they are governed by them. 

Q. Undoubtedly for export trade that is true, but what do they depend u[^n for 
domestic trade?— A. That export trade sets the price upon the wheat that is sold 
at home. 

Q. You could not tell that a sing'e bushel of wheat raised in 40 years has been 
gi'ound in St. Paul or Minneapolis?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Who pays the freight on wheat?— A. The farmer. 

Q. How do you figure that out, then? Show that, please.— A. How do I figure 
out tliat the farmer pays the freight? 

Q. Yes.— A. Why, the very reason that much less is taken ought to be enough 
to start in on. 

Q. But yon said when the 10 cents reduction on freight is made the farmer 
does not get it?— A. I ^ay the farmer does not get it, for the reason that it goes to 
the benefit of the consumer, just as I illustrated it. 

Q. Now, 1 will not speak as a matter of theory, but as a matter of fact. You 
stated that your average for 10 years was 69^ cents a bushel. That is 59^ cents at 
the farm, is it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Well, whatever is paid for freight is added to that?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not paid by the buyer in Minneapolis?— A. It is paid by the buyer, 
most undoubtedly, in that sense, but it comes out of the wheat; the wheat is that 
much less. 

Q. What I wanted to get at is to trace it from the farmer to the consumer. 
Now. then, to the price or the wheat on the farm is added the price of the freight 
in making the pnce at Minneapolis, is it not?— A. That is, you mean that, consid- 
ering the transportation of the wheat from the farm to Minneapolis, the price is 
that much less when it gets to Minneapolis? 

(.^. No. What I mean is, if the price of wheat at the farm is 59i cents and the 
price at Minneapolis i.s 70 cents a bushel, the supposition is that that difference of 
10, cents is the cost of transportation?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, the prii e at Minneapolis is fixed by two factors, is it not the 
consumption in the home market and the consumption in the foreign market?— 
A. No. We think and believe that the home consumption has nothing whatever 
to do with 8 tting the price upon the wheat, for the reason that the export wheat 
that is shipped abroad makes the price. 

Q. Now. then, can you give the proportion? You have estimated about one 
hundred and fifty millions of bushels is exported?— A. From a hundred millions 
to one hundr« d and fifty millions. 

Can you give the total production of wheat in the United States?— A. I am 
not prepared to give that in figures at the present time, but approximately about 
six hundred millions. 

Q. Then one-fifth or one-fourth goes into the export trade?— A. Yes. 

Q. This amount that is exported, then, is the surplus product of America, is it 
not?— A. Yes. 

Your theory is that the selling of that one-fifth or one-fourth fixes the price 
for the entire production?— A. For every bushel we raise. 

Q. That the law of supply and demand operates to fix the price to the farmer 
by the amount of the crop?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the larger the surplus the lower the price to the farmer?— A. That is It 
exactly. That is my position. 

Q. Your idea is that if the crop was only sufficient to supply the American mar- 
ket a higher price would be obtained for the wheat?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it not a fact that in any article of export in package 
the freight takes nearly ali the profit of those that are engaged in it: that the proht 
IS freciuently about all taken by the cost of shipping abroad?— A. You sp^ of 
flour or wheat? 

Q. Flour, or an 3 rthing. Is it not a fact that those that are engaged in exporting 
nnd that there are times that the freight rates go up so high, both on land and 

aoQ » • T ^ r_ i. a 


8 profits on wheat are very small: it is a very small margin. 

(By Mr. Litchman. ) Supposing there was no market for this 160.(XK), 000 
ot surplus, would it not have a very material effect upon the price obtained on the 
nome product?— A. It would have a very material effect in reducing the price at 
Decause the law of supply and demand governs the price. 
viH •^* Harris.) Suppose there are only 10,000,000 bushels to export 

J^s the export still have a tendency to fix prices?— A. Yes; no matter how small 
t le export is. As long as there is a surplus left, it has a tendency to set the price 
upon every bushel of wheat we raise m America. 

(Hy Senator Kylk.) I take it from your testimony that you are in favor of 
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opening np a market in the Orient?— A. 1 am in favor of getting another market 
anywhere, so we will have competition. Is there anything nncler the, canopy of 
heaven more tlegrading than a man's not being a()le to set a prvie upon the atatt of 
life which he has raised? On every other product of every country in the universe, 
including our own, a man is able to set a price. If 1 go into a store for a dozen 
eggs 1 have to ask tho merchant, “ What are you charging for eggs to-day?’’ If 
1 go to an elevator with my load of wheat I have to go the man standing behind 
the scale and say, “ Please tell me what you are paying for wheat to-day.” He 
replies, 50 cents or 55 cents. I drive out, not satisfied to selUand I go to another 
elevator, and the man there repeats the same price. Nay, I can go north, east, 
south, or west 10, 20, or 30 miles, and the price is just the same. I have no more 
to say as to the pri(‘e than the man in the moon. There is something wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). You are coming to that (luestion of elevators, are you 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) I think also you are in favor of the reconstruction of 
the merchant marine?— A. I am, liecause I think it is very wrong for us to be 
depending upon foreign bottoms to transport the ])rodnctof onrowii labor abroad. 

Q. Are you in favor of subsidizing certain American shipsr— A. 1 am in favor 
of that; notwithstanding that the bulk of the tax comes from ourselves, we are 
still in favor of it. 

Q. You speak the sentiment of the majority of the farmers in the Northwest?— 
A. I do. In several conventions we have had we have gone over this matter. 

tj. (By Mr. Phillh^.) Do you think the farmers of the Northwest would be in 
favor of a subsidy given to the richest people in the world, and be taxed for it 
themselves?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think they favor giving a subsidy when they are shipping their own 
commodities at a very large profit, as some of them are? The largest beneficiaries 
of the subsidy have one ol the largest fiei^ts on the ocean, and they are making a 
very large profit now on shipping their own commodity. W ould you be in favor 
of sulmidizing them?— A. I would be in favor of anything that would increaKo the 
American ships and open another market for our surplus crop. I would be in 
favor of that. 1 am not in favor of subs'diziug to the extent of nine millions that 
is proposed by the iiending fiill, to be given only to the ships engaged in foreign 
tr^e. 1 urn not in favor of giving any portion whatever of that to ships that 
wonld not carry freight. 1 would be in favor of giving only to the ship that 
carried the freight— that did the work. 

(^. (By Mr. Litchm.vn.) And if that happened to l>e owned by a very wealthy 
corporation, provided it did the work, you are perfectly willing to give a sub- 
sidy?— A. Yes; certainly, 

y. (By Mr. Phillii’S. ) Would you be in favor of the Government’s giving a 
large subsidy to large corporations without having anything to sav in filing the 
price at which they should ship, leaving that wholly to their own discretion?— A. 
No; under no circumstances. If they ^ould receive the subsidy, there should be 
some form by which the Government should control them, so that they could not 
combine to raise freights# 

Q. Has there ever been any law proposed to regulate freights or touch these 
people— to regulate freights, or to give reasonable freights?— A. I think the Sher- 
man law wonld effect that, but from the copy of the bill 1 have seen the Sherman 
bill has been ignored. We, as farmers, are in favor of subsidi^^ing American ships 
for the actual amount of what they carry, and no more. 

9. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) Yon wonld lie willing to leave the rates to compe- 
tition?— A. Corporations seem to overcome competition to a great extent by unit- 
ing their forces one with the other, and therefore I think that the Government 
should have some control by which it could regnlate freight charges. 

9. (By Mr. Farquh.xr. ) Yon would lie in favor of a bill of that kind providing 
the Sherman Act shonld be applied to that- an exact provision in the bill to that 
effect?— A. 1 am willing to be placed on record as being in favor of any bill that 
will open the oriental market for ns and build np our American shipping, ana 
for the actual work that is done— for the actual freight that is carried. 

9. (By Mr. Conokr.) What is the feeling of the farmers of the Northwest on 
this sabsidy bill now pending l)efore the Senate? Do they like it?— A. As it stands 
now the farmers will oppose it. . . 

9* What changes wonld they desire to have made in it?— A. The farmers desire 
to limit the time to 10 years of giving the sabsidy, for the reason that If it 
prove to be a failure and of no benefit to the farmers, 10 years Is too long, if ' 
proved to be a benefit to the farmers, then there would be nothiilg at the expiry 
tioffof the 10 years' contrm t to prevent Congress extending it then # fhs 

years, if it proved a 1)enefit to the farmers, who produce 75 per cent or i 
freights that wonld be carried. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You alluded to Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, lectur- 
ing before.you. Is be or is be not opposed to this ship subsidy billy—A. Borne time 
ago it appeared that Mr. Hill, from his speech, was in favor of the subsidy bill, but he 
has been before many of our large State conventions and he has heard the discus- 
sion there himself, and has also snoken, and it appears that he agrees to some 
extent with the farmers that this bill is not in its present state beneficial to the 
farmers. We find clauses that give the benefit of this subsidy bill to what is 
known as fast boats— 10, 30, and 31 knot ships— which apparently would not be 
able to carry much bulky freight, if they are able to carry any at all. They would 
compete with the work of the farmer, which is pretty hard on the farmer. If we 
hire a man we propose to make him pay for everything he gets. We do not pro- 
pose to give our money away to those who do not earn it. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Does Mr. Hill think there is discrimination against 
Pacific shipping?— A. We take this view of it, that we have already the European 
market, to our detriment to some extent, for the reason that they want to get the 
price of our feed lower than we want to sell it to them, and hence we maintain 
that subsidizing ships upon the Atlantic would be of very little benefit to us, 
because we have already got that market. If we get, on the other hand, ships on 
the Pacific coast going: to the oriental markets, we believe that there we will get 
the benefit, and there is where we fanners 

Q. (Interrupt ing. ) The farmers are generally in favor, then, of any benefit given 
to the Pacific steamships?— A. They are, and of giving it only to ships carrying 
freight. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you a paper on .that subject?— A. I have a paper 
that says a little something on that. I will get to it by and by. 

The witness then read the following paper by himself on elevator combinations: 

Elevator combinations. 

^‘The existence of a general elevator combination throughout the wheat- 
producing belt exists to a considerable extent, to the detriment of the producing 
classes, for the reason that as a result of these combinations they are enabled to 
.set the price whic^h is paid at the local stations throughout the territory where 
they operate. These prices reach from 1 cent per bushel to as high as 1 1 cents per 
bushel below the price which a farmer could get for his grain if he loaded up a 
carload and shipped it to a terminal market. 

" This ;:ydtem of combination exists at nearly every station throughout the wheat 
belt of the country where there is no farmers' or independent elevator. Often 
where we start one of these elevators on the cooperative plan the most intense 
opposition is shown by the line elevators, which bid up the price often to 1, 2, and 
3 cents higher than they can get for wheat in the terminal markets, pocketing this 
loss and making the advantageous rates which they establish at other points make 
it up. If they keep up this practice long enough they in time will make the 
farmers’ house an unprofitable enterprise, so that the farmers' or independent 
house will be glad to sell out and stop further continuance of an unprofitable 
business. And when the independent house is once out of the way the line 
companies exact further and greater tribute from their helpless victims, who must 
pay it without any redre.s8. The line elevators will soon make up the loss which 
this active and hostile competition brought on them when they have a clear field 
to operate in. * 

'^Tliey are further enabled to carry on this warfare through the aid which they 
receive from the railroad companies of the districts where they operate. This aid 
is given in many ways— in the prompt and active supply of cars in the busy sea- 
son; in the refusal of many roads to grant sites to farmers' elevators; in giving 
rebates to the line elevators on freight, which are often given by the oificers or 
thn railroads who are participants in tho division of profits of the line elevator 
companies. • Owing to the peculiiir nature of these transactions, it is most dlffi- 
( ult to reach and secure such evidence as would make a case against them and 
prove that which is commonly known and understood— that these conditions 
exist on many of the roads in the country. 

‘ ‘Another element which enters into this condition that gives these line elevators 
a great advantage is their terminal elevator facilities, which enable them to take 
tneir customer’s grain for storage and charge him for it, while at the same time 
inferior grade of grain, and, when delivery comes, delivering thd 
^J^^®^rain to the customer, who must accept it, because the rules of the boi^ 
M trade will allow the elevator to deliver such grain as long as it passes wha^ is 
Known as ‘contract grade,’ which is commonly known as ‘skin grade,’ or thS 
Aowest possible grade of that number or grade, while it is generally known that 
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the value of the highest and best grade to the lowest point of the same nade is 
often a difference of from 1 to 2 cents per bushel. The profit to the mixer is often 
greater per bushel for mixing than the profit of the farmer whp spent a year’s toil 
to produce the min. 

The same elevators, becoming traffickers in the products of their customers, 
are enabled to sell futures to such an enormous extent that they can sell millions 
of bushels of * wind’ and charge the regular fixed charges of storage and commis- 
sion on stuff that never existed, and this is done in such vast voTumee that the 
sales of * wind ' in one day will amount to fully 600,000,000 bushels, or as much as 
the entire crop of this nation in one year. This amount is sold for 800 days of the 
year, and it is one of the greatest influences in destroying the value of farm 
products. 

“ Legislation along these lines that would prevent any combination to prevent 
restraint of commerce and trade would be a great boon to the farming commu- 
nity.” 

tj. f By Mr. Conner. ) When a cooperative elevator has been established, and the 
line elevator men bid higher for the grain, who receives the benefit?-— A. Your 
question, as 1 understand it, is that when an elevator bids up the price of grain 
higher than the farmer’s elevator could pay, who will receive the benefit? 

Q. Yes, temporarily?— A. I am happy to announce that we honest grangers for 
once come in for benefit at that time. 

Q. A little while ago you said that the price of grain at your station is about 10 
cents lower than it is at St. Paul.-'A. At St. Paul and Minneapolis, usually. 

Q. Now, suppose the freight rate were cut in two, so that the total of charges 
for freight, commission, elevator charges, etc., between your local point and 
St. Paul were 5 cents instead of 10, would not the farmers temporarily get that 
benefit?— A. For probably a very short time they might temporarily be benefited, 
but as that wheat goes to its destination, which is Liverpool, then it comes into 
competition with the product of the wheat growers of the world, and then, in 
order to get an order, the American seller would offer part of his profit or margin 
that he held to get the order. The very instant that ne did that the other com* 
petitors would come down. For a temporary and short duration we might possi- 
bly receive some benefit, but it would le so small that it would be impossible for 
us to see. Now, for instance, this U per cent that the Great Northern Railroad 
rave us in the way of freight reduction went into existence on the Ifith day of 
July, 1898, We watched; fwent myself in person and watched more particularly 
after that the price of wheat to see if the change in freight made any difference. 
To my astonishment I fcnnd that there was not any whatever. 

Q. What did you make comparisons with.-*— A. I made comparisons upon the 
price paid for wheat the day before the reduction went into existence, and also 
made comparisons for a weex later and a week earlier. 

Q. Did yon make comparisons with the prices in LiveriKX)!; that is, did you 
comtiare the difference between the prices on yonr farm or at vour station andtlie 
Liverpool price to see whether that difference had decreased or whether it had 
remamed the same?— A .Yes. I had made imiuiries as far as 1 could learn through 
the public press as to the foreign market and away from my own station. I did 
look into that, and found there was no difference whatever. Of course the reduc- 
tion was small; 14 per cent on freights would probably not amount to quite 2 
cents a bushel. 

Q. Do the farmers generally in your section believe that a reilnction^f freight 
rates would not benefit them?— A. We do. Those that are connected with our 
organization do. We discuss this question thoroughly and ask questions the 
same as you p^ple are asking me now; we ask questions of one another. Even 
when we are in Scandinavian settlements, where they do not speak the Englisli 
language so very extensively and know more about their own language than 
about our language, they ask us to go away, and then they form themselves into 
a committee of the whole and discuss the question in their own language 
thoroughly, and then, coming to order again, they ask qnestionft of us. So 1 know 
that others believe the same as 1 beiieve, and would make the same statement to 
you as far as their language would permit them. But generally outside of our 
organization they have not come to this oouclnsion, but still believe that a reduc- 
tion of freight goes to the farmer instead of going to the consumer. 

O, What 18 the attitude of the railroad men of vour section— what is the atti- 
tuoe of Mr. Hill, for instance? Does he contend Mfore your organizations that 
freight rates woddmake no difference in the price of grain to the producer?-— A. 
At the time he made that reduction he firmly believed that4hat reduction 
went into the pockets of the farmer, every cent of it, but he changed hts vots, 
ind believes with ns now that the farmer does not get the benefit of a reduction 
on wheat. 
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Q. (By Senator Kylb.) Has he offered to carry your coal into yon for a less 
price?— A. 1 am very sorry to ^ he has not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon a law in Minnesota regulating the ware- 
houses?— A. 1 think we have a law regulating warehouses, but, like many other 
laws on our statute books, 1 am sorry to say it is a dead letter. 

Q. Does your law draw distinction between a public warehouse and private 
warehouse/— A. I am not positive about that. I think the law regards all ware- 
houses that receiv e grain from the public— now, I won't make this statement from 
a positive standpoint - but 1 am under the impression it looks npon them as public 
warehouses. 

Q. Does your law permit the keeper of public warehouses to buy grain? — ^A. 
Yes; the law permits that. 

Q, Does the local buyer mix grain?— A. No; that is done at the terminal eleva- 
tors. That is where they do the mixing. The virgin soil produces virgin wheat, 
and onr hard No. 1 wheat is worth more in the markets of the world, as it comes 
in its virginity from the soil, but the buyer in the foreign markets does not receive 
it, for the reason that the elevator men mix it at their terminal points, and there 
is a difference between the first part of the grain, which would grow full and 
which would 1 e known as No. 1, and the part that barely touches No. 1. There 
is quite a little difference between the two, and they take this grain and reduce 
this higher level to the lower ^ade in order that they can let it out of their ele- 
vator as simply a skin grade— simply to pass the grade. 

Q. Do you think the man who manages the terminal elevator should be per- 
mitted t > buy grain?— A. The man that manages the terminal eievator, I think, 
should not be permitted to buy grain, and we will ask for legislation to that 
effect. 1 have another paper that covers that point. 

The witness here read the following paper: 


Conclusions. 

“In conclusion 1 would suggest the following remedies to relieve this condition, 
which, in brief, would be to extend our foreign markets into the oriental countries, 
where two-thirds of the inhabitants of the globe dwell and who are not our cus- 
tomers, nor do they to any great extent consume our raw or manufactured prod- 
ucts. This is a first and necessary effort we must make to secure these markets. 
As a further aid in carrying out this first propo.sition I would suggest the following 
attendant conditions that would be necessary to make the first proposition possi- 
ble and apply the other remedies to bring aoout conditions that would make the 
great industry of this nation prosperous: 

“We must see that our merchant marine and commerce are restored by the 
building of American ships to carry our products to these new-found markets, 
and hold this trade when once secured. As it is at present, we have nothing 
worthy of an American commerce, and are dependent on foreign nations to take 
om- products to these markets in their ships, which may often Be in competition 
with the products of their own countries, which naturally would place this nation 
at a great disadvantage in reaching out into this new territory and securing onr 
share of this trade and holding it when once secure<l, 

. ‘We therefore favor subsidizing American built and operated ships, and of mak- 
ing two classes of compensation— one for the fast ship and one for the slow or 
freight shm. Pay the slow ship for the actual freight she carries to foreign mar- 
Kets; pay double for the outward trip, but nothing for the return trip. Make the 
experiment for 10 years. If this aid produces new .imerican built and operated 
t^hl jn ^ extend and increase the compensation to a satisfactory point to keep 

“Another measure that we pro|) 08 e is to create a trade commission of 9 mem 
icrs, of which agrlcnitnre shall have H members and lalx)r at least 1, the balance 
w represent the transportation, manufacturing, and financial interests, to visit 
Tno.se countries and devise ways and means by which we can increase and secure 
inoir trade, etc. 

the f(fflow? development of the interests of agriculture I would suggest 

terminal elevators under the control of the 
vernment by appointing an inspector to have charge of these public warehouses 
J . *“**’“& of grain, and to prevent public warehousemen from 
^Jnsiness of trafiflcking in grain or using the commodities of their 
markets: also to prevent their keeping the better 
whini, ^*^®**’ customers’ grain and delivering the poorest grades on contract, 
“ senerally so poor that no one desires to take a delivery. 

^ e uesire a rigid execution of the law preventing railroads from granting 
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rebates to especially favored shippers, which system is used to strangle competition 
at local and terminal points to the detriment of the producing classes. 

“We desire the abolition of what is known as trading in futures, as one of the 
greatest evils which have an influence in destroying the valud of farm products. 

“ We also desire legislation that will abolish bucket shops and their peculiar and 
disastrous f orm of gambling as a destroyer of values. 

“We desire the a*bolition of the forecast crop reports by the Department of 
Agriculture as one of the most disastrous elements in destroying the value of 
farm products by the olhcial nature and extravagance of thesp reports, which very 
often are based on erroneous data. These reports can not be reliable or accurate 
until the thrashing m^icbine has done the work and told the story. 

“We approve increasing the annual appropriation lor the Department of Agri- 
culture to at least §10,000,000 to enable it to keep pace with the importance of the 
greatest industry of the country and the dignity of tlie nation. 

We are unalterably opposed to the opening of the Nicaragua Canal and the 
paying ont of immense sums by this nation to benefit our European competitors. 

“ We desire that an official inqiiiryof the cost of raising a bushel of grain, pound 
of cotton, or pound of meat be taken np by the General Government, under direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, as the first proposition that will be neces- 
sary in furnishing accurate and reliab e data upon which to propose remedies and 
enact laws that will give prosperity to the industry of agriculture.” 

tj. (By Mr. Coniier.) Your people are opposed to the Nicaraguan Canal?— 
A. Yes; I have a paper here giving onr reasons for it. 

The witness read as follows: 


Nicaragua Canal. 

“ The position which I take and the action which the Allied National Agricultural 
Associations of America have taken on this apparently popular measure, must 
sound like treason when compared to the almost iinauimoiis and popular approval 
given to the scheme by the daily press of the nation. 

“ But 1 am not here to saj pleasant things, but to disturb the harmony of mis- 
gnided approbation to one of the most far-reaching and disastrojs schemes that 
was ever seriously proposed, and which will have a tremendo is and disastrous 
consequence to the prosperity of this nation if consummated. And when we see 
what swift and tremendous strides it is making toward consummation, it is not 
surprising to learn the awak niug among the people to denounce and oppose it, 
when it is found that unless the most earnest and active efforts are made by the 
people to rise in |x)pular demon.stration again.st the scheme it will become a reality. 

“ It is with shame and mortification as an American citizen that I view t le situa- 
tion and position of the United States, in which it iiermits itself to become the 
cat’s paw of England or any other nation which is jealous of our increasing im^ir- 
tance as a world power. 1 see the awakening of those jealous nations to a realiz^ 
tion of the immense opportunities and natural advantages which we possess in 
reaching out and securing an extension of our export trade which will compel 
those countries that are now our only customers to pay higher prices for our 
food and textile products, which they must have. These new found markets will 
place this nation in active competition against European nations to displace their 
manufactured products and b^ome perman nt customers of the peoples of the 
world, especially in the ( )rient. 

“ Owing to our naturally favored condition as to situation and nearness to the 
oriental countries b/ several weeks’ voyage (at least to Japan and northern China, 
etc.), it seems almost incredible that our statesmen and national officers could lie 
brought to the pitiable condition they present to the world in this game of diplo- 
macy. It is a mad scramble for advantage to secure the trade of 1,000.0()0,<M)0 
people and we are in the most favored position to secure it through ordinary 
oastness enterprise. Apparently they overlook onr advantage and become so 
infatuated with the sir n song of royal favor and approbation that they forget 
that they do not owe their allegiance io foreign courts and countries instead of the 
nation and people who elected them to look after their interests. » 

“ What does this scheme mean to the farmers and citizens of this nation? ^y 
building this canal we at once place competing countries in a position to make a 
short cut across our bows and invade a commercial field which belongs to us now 
by every possible right of advantage- , 

“ It reminds me of a number of rich neighbors living near each other and wim 
teeming fields laden with all the fruits of a fertile soil and a boiuitifal Sffz 

who, in order to protect these fields from the ravages of roving herds 
would soon invade and destroy them . found it necessary to fence and guard well u 
such invasions. Under these conditions a number of the smaller neighbors we 
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jealous of the rapidly growing wealth and prosperity of one of their number who 
had a field twice as large and more fertile than theirs. They conspired together 
to rain him by going to him and inviting him to banquet at their homes, giving 
him each distinctions and effusive compliments and attentions that they finally 
turned his bead, cansing him to actually believe that those cunning chaps were In 
reality his best friends. When they got him to the point where he believed he 
was the great factor in the development of the community they proposed to him 
that the best way to advance the prosperity of the community was for him to 
remove the fence, build a gate in lieu tnereof , and then leave the gate open so that 
their live stock could enter and enjoy the privileges of dividing up the products of 
his field. For the privilege of becoming closer neighbors and better friends they 
would continue to extend the same courtesies and attentions which he had enjoyed 
up to the present. Aye, even th^ would let him once in a while come within the 
charmed circle of royal favor. What would you think of a man that would actu- 
ally do such a thing? There are only two conclusions to come to~he would be 
either drunk or crazy. 

< ‘ What application has this illustration to the subject in question? Why, it has 
the most direct and imnortan t bearing on the case. Here we have the entire Pacific 
Ocean trade— a vast field to the west, teeming with millions of inhabitants.in Asia 
and ^uth America, which is fenced in by the Western Continent from our compet- 
itors, who are not situated as advantageously as we are, whose ships of commerce 
are roaming the wide domain of the world to secure an existence. They see that 
with the few ships we have at present there is a vast field for the development of 
our commerce, and, fearing that development will drive them from their once 
exclusive field, they seek to accomplish through the channels of diplomacy 
and cunning what they can not achieve by open and legitimate business methods. 

“ The Secretary of State proiioses that we, the American people, should actually 
assess ourselves $300,000,000 as a starter to build this canal, with the probability 
that it will reach $500,000,000. If the experience with like enterprises in the past 
is any guide we may consider ourselves safe if we get off with the last named 
amount. 

•‘Who do they intend shall pay for this tremendous undertaking? Why, of 
course the farmers of the country, as they pay fully 75 per cent of all the taxes. 
We will find ourselves occupying the position that the scholar did when he cut 
the switch to whip himself. But we will have done it at the cost to our own 
resources of several hundred million dollars, and when done will allow every 
naiion on the earth to reach out for the export trade which we can now enjoy. 
And the very intensity of the com})etition in this condition would enable our cus- 
tomers to set such low prices on the products of the faim that it would destroy 
the possibility of ever making the industry of agriculture prosperous in any part 
of the world. 

“If the canal must be built and will be built, with or without us, let those 
nations who will be benefited by it build it. In that event, whatever advant^ 
can be secured to us as a result of opening the canal we can secure and enjoy 
without the necessity of paying for it. We must further remark that the locality 
of the proposed canal and the whole Central American territory is subject to earth- 
quakes, which, if a disturbance should CK!cnr, would destroy in a moment what 
reciuired years to build and the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Therefore, under those circumstances, I would most e;-riie4ly recommend that we 
should drop this entire canal matter as an American enterprise, as it would boa 
great damage to the interests of this nation besides leaving an immense debt on 
the pewle of the country for t he benefit of other nations who are our competitors.*’ 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You spoke in a former paper of combinations among 
these elevator companies, and the injury thereby coming to the farmer. Have 
you had any personal experience of this nature yourself.**— A. No; my own per- 
sonal experience is limitea on this subject, but it has been taught and discussMin 
our societies, and while it is hard and impossible for us to condemn those people, 
it was commonly known that it has existed. Now, the fact of the matter is, It is 
almost impossible to get such evidence as would convict those fellows, for the 
^ n is swch that we can not very well get at it. 

Then these statements made by yon are the result of conference with the 
of farmers to which you belong?— A. Yes. 

X* than of your personal experience?— A. Ye.«i. 

W. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are the railroads or their officers interested in these 
elevators to any great extent?— A. I think thev are not to a very large extent; 
imerested interested, but I think they are" not as a general thing 

Q* When the price of freight was reduced to which you referred some time ago, 
668 a— 46 
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yon say also that the spot price of grain followed it down. Now, was it or was it 
not the knowledge of the shippers that caused them to offer that much less for 
the grain? Why should you not have had that difference?— A. I believe the ship- 
pers at that time, with the small difference that there was at our place, understood 
that they received a temporary benefit for that small reduction at the time. 

Q. It would be very easy, for instance, when the railroads put down the price, 
for the knowing ones, if they were at all interested, to bid that much less for your 
grain, and they receive the benefit, the same as if the road had made no reduc- 
tion?— A. Yes. 


Q. Instead of the farmers getting it, would it not?— A. I know thfe farmers did 
not get it. 

Q. They did not get it?— A. They did not get it. 

Q. Somebody must have got it?— A. Somebody must have got it. 

Q. That was the purchaser, no doubt?— A. Yes; the purchaser, no doubt. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You made some statements quite serious in nature in 
the paper, the third before the last. I think, in regard to combinations between 
elevator systems fixing the card price, etc., a uniform card price for the territory 
in the northwest and rebates to favored shippers, etc. Do you know of these 
matters of your own knowledge, or is it just a matter of common rumor among 
the people in that country?— A. I know to my own knowledge of one instance in 
Browns Valley where a party had received a rebate, but the check was sent to 
him in the form as labor, whereas he simply got it Jis a rebate. In other words, 
the check was for labor rendered when he nad done no labor. 

Q. What year was that?— A. That was the year before last. 

Q. It was since the adoption of the interstate commerce law. How was it paid- 
in a check or in cash?— A. He got a check for it. He informed me that the party 
running the elevator had run the elevator for the combine, one of those old line 
elevators, and he said that he had got the check as a rebate: that is, running an inde- 
pendent elevator of his own, he got a rebate, and it was given him. he says, as a 
check for la! or rendered; whereas, he said, he performed no labor for that, and 
understood it was simply for a rebate. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) Is your association erecting any elevators?— A. Yes. 

O. Are th(^y called farmers' elevators?— A. Farmers' elevat rs. 

Cj. How many have yon along the line of your road?— A. We have quite a few 
now in my own neighborhood. We have one in Browns Valley; we have in 
Beardsley one; we have in Chokio one; we have in Graceville one; we have in 
Ortonville one; and there are a couple more elevators near there. 

Q. lu round numbers about how many have you?— A, In that vicinity in round 
numbers we have 10. But they are scattered all through; I do not know exactly 
the numf^er— probably not over 150. 


Are they built on private grounds or on the grounds of the railroad?— A. 
Dsnally on the ground of the railroad. 

Q. Do the railroads give you opportunities for building?— A. Yes; in some 
places thev do. In some places they refuse. 

Q, (By Mr, Litchman. ) Does not yonr law compel them to give you these privi- 
leges?— A. I think there is something on the statute books to that effect, but, as I 
have said, they have many laws on the statute books that are dead letters. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) After you have your elevator in operation does the 
railroad give yon every facility for shipping yonr grain that it gives to your com- 
petitors?— A. Yes. I take great pleasure in stating that so far they*nave lieen 
generous and kind to us in giving us facilities, such as giving us cars— 1 think as 
many as we were entitled to. Sometimes there is a car famine, when all are 
nnable to get cars. Then, of course, while some of our iieople may think for that 
instant, not taking this famine business into account, that they may probably not 
be so favorable to us as they are to the old lines, I have been unable to find any- 
thing but kindness and generosity from those pecmle. The fact of the matter is 
to some extent many of them seem to be in favor oi encouraging ns. 

^ Are your elevators located on one road only?— A. Oh, no; on several. 

Q. Could yon name the roads?— A. We have some elevators on the Milwaukee, 
some on the Great Northern, and some on the Northern Pacific: on several roads 


we have them. 

Q, When you ship your grain to the terminal elevator, how are yon treats?--- 
A. We ship onr grain from onr elevators, so far, to commission men in St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. . 

Q. Do yon have any trouble?— A. No; not very much. We have been favorea 
enough so far. We have no very reasonable cause to complain. mu + a 

,, Q. Do you get the same freight rates that yonr competitors get?— A. That we 
are unable to say. 
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Q. Have yoa sufficient facts in mind to form a conclusion in regard to it?~A. I 
think in some instances we do not have. 

Q. Do you suppose that difference would make a profit to your competitors?— 
A. Yes; most undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you have the same rules at your elevator that your competitors have in 
regard to the length of time allowed to load cars and the kind of cars you receive?— 
A. I think generally about the same. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you have the same rules in regard to the grading of 
the grain?— A. I think so. 

Q The buyers at these local elevators, your own system, determine the grades?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the price to be paid?— A. Yes. 

(3. These elevators are located in Minnesota and North and South Dakota?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do they receive the card price each day?— A. They usually receive it oftener— 
three or four times a day. 

Q. Where do they get the card price from?— A. They get it by wire from the 
commission men and dealers. 

O, Where is the terminal point?— A. We ship principally to Minneapolis and 
Duluth from our elevators. 

Q. And the commission men or commission houses to w’hich you sell are gov- 
erned in the price to be paid by the general custom throughout the city; is that 
it?— A. Yes. 

O. In other words, the price paid by the elevators in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
is the price that is paid down?— A. Yes; 1 think that is about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) Does your commission man have any trouble in 
regard to extra switching charges?— A. He of course goes through the same regu- 
lation as the rest. He does not have any complaint to make. 

Q. Does your competitor ship to the terminal elevator?— A. Yes: as a rule. 

Q. You ship now to the commission man?— A. Yes; our competitors have local 
elevators competing with ours at our local points, and also have terminal eleva- 
tors. That is the place where they get the higgtst advantage. 

y. Do thev give your commission man any trouble in handling your nain when 
it is received at the terminal point?- A. No; we do not have any complaint. 

Q. Suppose the future is a oona fide sale of grain. Have you any objection to 
that?— A No: wc have no objection whatsoever to anything where the stuff itself 
is delivered. We have no objection whatsoever to a man buying wheat to be deliv- 
ered three, four, or five months from now provided the wheat is actuailv deliv- 
ered. What we object to is the selling of hundreds, thousands, millions of bushels 
of wheat where never a bushel changes hands. 

C^. Does that affect the price?— A. Every bushel of wind wheat that is put on 
the market has a tendency to depreciate the price, because of the effect ujin the 
other fellow on the other side of the water that buy.s our wheat, because of the 
immense volumes of sales that he sees made and the immense volumes of wheat 
tliat are supposed to he in the elevators. It has a tendency to make him fear, and 
say, “ Well, there is lots of wheat in America; we can get it; we do not need to 
hid the wheat up. ” 

Q. The big grain dealers claim that when they have a surplus on hand and are 
compelled to carry it for a better market, the privilege of dealing in options and 
f utures is to their benefit. What do'you know about that?— A. We have no objec- 
tion to them or anybody else buying or selling the real stuff. The only objec^on 
we have is to buying what is known as the wind wheat. A law should be enacted 
to prevent gambling or option dealing in grain. 

Q. Suppose you were a large ^rain dealer at Duluth and you had a surplus of 

Liverpool, or your man or your agent can not 
sell It there, and you are compelled to ship it. Would not the selling of a future 
H ^^^s^rance against loss on that shipment of grain?— A, Yes; and provided 
that that sale took place at the given time the contract called for and the wheat 
was exchanged, I think that would be all right The fact of the matter is, I think 
^ '^'iQve that it would be to the interests of the farmers to have both the 
nucicet shops and the boards of trade stop selling options. Gambling in grain is 
detrimental to the interests of the farmer. 

( Testimony closed. ) 
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Washington, D. C., January ID, 190 U 

TESTIMONY OF ME. A. W. PRATT: 

The commission i^et at 2.‘J4 p. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At that time Mr, 
A. W. Pratt was sworn as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) You may state your full name and post-office address.— 
A. A. W. Pratt. Aberdeen, S. Dak. ^ 

(^. What is your avocation now?— A. 1 suppose you might say 1 am an agricul- 
turist, since I have retired from the grain business. 

Q. What was your former business?— A. I was general agent for the Empire 
Elevator Company of Minneapolis, but my headquarters were in Abordeein The 
headmiarters of the company were in Minneapolis. 

(^. You represented the company as a traveling agent?— A. Yes. 

Q. So you are thoroughly conversant with the business of that company for a 
number of years?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the grain business?— A. More or less for 
20 years. 

6. And during all this time in the State of Minnesota and the Dakotas?— A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the making up of the card price of 
wheat?— A. The price is made in Minneapolis, and telegrams are sent to Aberdeen 
to the representative there, that is, Mr. Jumper, and he sends out the prices on 
cards on the different grades of wheat. That is done in connection with tele- 
grams. If they can not get the card there in time, they send the telegram, l^th 
are sent sometimes. 

Q. Who is it that makes up this card price?— A. It is done by a board in Minne- 
apolis— the Chambf r of Commerce— three or four men. 

Q. Ordinarily all these parties are engaged in the gi‘ain business, are they?— A. 
I think not; but in grain one way or anolner; some elevator men and some com- 
mission men that handle grain. 

Q. One member being a meml)er of the chamber of commerce?— A. Yes. 

cj. Is he appointed by the president of the chamber Of comnnrce?— A. 1 think 
the appointment is made through the committee. They have an executive com- 
mittee there and other and different committees, and I think it is done in tluit 
way— through a committee. 

Q. What have you to say as to the make-up of the chamber of commerce and 
the character of the men who compose it and its ru'es and by-laws?— A. It is made 
up of some of the best men in the business. Some are mill men. some are men that 
sell grain on samples and some on grade, and ail kinds. 

Q. What can you say as to their honesty and integrity in dealing with ship- 
pers?— A. Their rules are very strict. 

Q. Upon what provocation can a man lose his seat in the chamber of com- 
merce?— A. Anything derogatory or anything ungentlemanly in the way of busi- 
ness; violating the lules. 

O. If a man is a grain commission man, and is known to make false bills of 
lamng or misrepresent goods shipped to him?— A. Yes; anything of that kind is 
subject to criticism, and generally an examination is had. and then it is taken 
before the whole Ixiard. 

Q. You are acquainted with the other elevator companies, I presame. Do they 
expel membww for unfair practices?— A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, if there is an attempt to deceive shippers in regard to the 
grading of grain and the Inspection of grain, that would be sufficient os use for 
expulsion from the chamlier?— A. Yes, I might say in connection with the cham- 
ber of commerce that mill men and commission men— in fact, business men ot 
whatever nature— if they want to become members, are admitted by applying and 
going through the form of balloting. 

Q« (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Is it an open chain Iwr of commerce, where merchants 

as well as grain men and millers are initiated? Are the business men proper ot 
the city members of it?— A. Some of them; yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyijb.) And the memb< rship of the elevator companies- the 
men who compose them are, I presume, members of the chamber of commerce, 
are th^?— A. Yes. In order to do any business there they have to be. , 

Q. You were acquainted during your residence* la M&neapolis and St. latu 
with the other elevator companies? —A. Yes; to a large extent » 

Q. You would have been aware of anv combination as to th# fixing 
brtween these elevator companies bad there been such a combination or trust?*- 
A. Well, I have been pretty close to them and never saw anything of it* 
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Q. Have you ever heard the accusation made by farmers of the Northwest that 
there is an elevator trust?— A. I have. 

Q. What have you to sajr in regard to that?— A. I have never seen anything of 
it. 1 do not think there i:) any trust so far as the elevator men are concerned. 
You would not think there was when you see them go for each other and cut 
prices. 

Q. You think there is a rivalry, then, in a certain sense, between the companies?— 
A. Yes. Although the card may fix upon a certain price, we break it occasionally. 

Q. Wherein does the competition consist? I do not think that has been brought 
out as fully as it might be.— A. For instance, if we have men doing something or 
other and getting more than their share of the wheat, our instructions are to get 
our share of it 

Q. Is not that instruction frequently sent out?— A. It is done very often, and 
sometimes the market will be disturbed for a month or so, and we will pay a cent 
to '6 cents more than we are authorized to pay in Minneapolis. 

Q. Do some elevator c )inpanie8 take great chances in regard to the grading of 
grain in order to get the grain?— A. There is no elevator company that can buy 
wheat in the country and keep its grade up and give inspection on the grain as it 
is bouglit. 

Q. The purchaser can not keep it up with the grade at which he buys it? Explain 
that in detail. A, In other words, we can not buy as close in the country as we 
have to sell. When we go to ship the grain we do not get the grade we buy it for 
Q. Is that quite the universal custom?— A. It has been so for several years, but 
not always to the same extent. Sometimes there is a great deal of wheat the char- 
acter of which it is pretty hard to decide. It is dimcult to say whether it shall 
go as No. 1 or No. 2. and they will take the chances on No. 2, when in Minneapolis 
the wheat will not grade. 

Q. Sometimes you will take the chances and grade No, 3 wheat as No. 2?— A. 
Yes; and sometimes they grade No. 2 as No. 1. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUt^UHAR.) You do that always with this fact in view— that the 
5?*' Minneapolis grade?— A. We do not always pay attention to 

the Minneapolis grade. With the facilities in Minneapolis, with terminal eleva- 
tors, they can fix it a little better when they get it down there. You see, we buy 
the wheat in the dirt; it comes right from the machine, and there is a doc^ge of 
whatever in the judgment of the different buyer.s is proper, and the dirt is docked 
out. borne buyers, for the sake of getting the wheat, will not charge as much 
dockage as there is, really, in it; and there are different ways in which to create 
this feeling between buyers and disturb matters. 

Q- (By^nator Kyle.) The criticism is often made that there is a combination 
Detween the railroad companies and the elevator companies, and that there is favor- 
msm shown to the elevator companies as against the individual shipiiers and the 
larniers elevators. Do you know anything about that?— A. No; I do not know 
anything about that at all. When the wheat is coming in lively the railroad 
companies are anxioiw to keep their rolling stock out of the way and not get a 
sometimes an elevator that can load the cars right up quick and 
start It off may get something of that kind, but not as a rule. 

Farquhar.) That is a matter of accommodation by the railroad 
You take a farmer that wants to load his own wheat, for instance, 

^ ® car in 20 minutes, that cir- 

cumstance, of course, would come ip. 

tiiA ^®*^®tor Kyle. ) Have the railroad companies, in your opinion, accorded 
vifor- ^ farmers who want to ship their own wheat?— A. The “ele- 

ifl kicked about the way the railroad companies use them. There 

^ »» concerned. 

o y?^,2?y a® ^ farmers coming out better by shipping the 
shins hi!f wLa depends on the quality of the wheat; the farmer that 

ueMouL tW ?h condition gets left. Theio is wheat going into Min- 

It*Ske8*a do not want to buy, but we are forced to buy it 

keen ®o ‘“"t “ W® sWH •«» the bin— 

tP ^®'^® ^ handle it over a good many times. 

O Thev j systems means for drying wheat?— A. Some have. 
lraTthe7wn^?a.^*°*®yu‘*? buy the damp wheat?- A. Yes; they can buy it, 
it as a rnlT^Th^S??*^ somelwdy else should buy it: they let the other fellow teke 
grade imt k., . ®*^®i ^®* ®^ wheat in Minneapolis that is not sold on 

® ®ff No. 1, but when the grade is esta^ 

to some oSuiM '”'®u ***5*.'® ***® ®M‘' ®®** whwtt 

capacity P?b»P®- «“d >t goes directly into the mill if »ie mill has 

i»city, and If not It is put into theelevator. That wheat is sold by sample, and 
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sometimes it will bring within a fraction as much as though it nassed the grade. 
It is so with the lower grades of wheat. There are elevators in Minneapolis that 
do noising else but buy this low ^ade of wheat and handle it with dryers. The 
re^lar elevator companies turn it over to them; sell it to them rather than put 
it in their own houses. 

Q. The fanner is safe only when he knows that his wheat will pass inspection?— 
A. Yes; when it is good No. 2 or No. 1 and perfect’y dry. In the early days of 
shipping we used to ship about 500 bushels in a car. Twenty-four thousand 
pounds was about the weight; now we put in 800 and 000 bushels of wheat. A 
cent or 2 cents difference each on a thousand bushels of whealt, you see what that 
means, and the farmer gets that in case he ships it. That would be $10 a car. 
The money in the elevator business is not all made in buying wheat in the country. 

Q. Where, in your judgment, is it made, then?— A. For instance, May wheat is 
3 cents above the present market. The elevator men bny the wheat and sell it 
for May and get what we call the clearing charges. They have the house room, 
storage, and can carry it, and that difference lietween the price of cash wheat and 
future wheat makes a little proKt over and above the interest on the money. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) When they sell wheat in advance they sell subject to 
elevator charges, do they?— A. They will turn around and sell so much May 
wheat. It is not the actual wheat. They sell that May wheat and when the time 
comes around they sell the cash wheat to the other parties. 

Q. They have to pay the carrying charge on it just the same as if it was the 
same wheat?— A. Oh, if it is their own house, I do not know. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) How does the present method of marketing grain com- 
pare with the old custom of 25 or 30 or 10 years ago?— A. It is not changed par- 
ticularly. 

Q. Except that now the elevator companies hav’e their agents in the field?— A. 
When I was first in the wheat business Milwaukee was our market; we shipped 
to the commission houses In Milwaukee. Afterwards, for wheat from the South 
and Southwest, Chicago was the market and Minneapolis was our market. Of 
late years Minneapolis has become our market, whereas years ago it went to Mil- 
waukee, that being the principal market for the West. 

U. Was it not a custom 25 or 30 years ago for country buyers to buy up grain 
and ship it on their own responsibility to elevator companies?— A, A good many 
of them did. They would put up cheap houses along the track , and the merchants 
themselves would buy the wheat and ship it. The country i)eople did not do very 
much of that bu.sines8. 


Q. I would like to know something about the system of handling grain then.— 
A. It was done by sample. Now they take about 57 pounds No. 1. 58 pounds No. 
1, and so on down. In the country we buy by sample. A man that is handling 
wheat all the time can pick it up in his hands and tell, and it is not necessary to 
make any test whatever. 

Q. But complaint is sometimes made under the modern system.— A. Yes; they 
will test the grain for any farmer that wants hisgrain tested; but It is very seldom 
a farmer will ask to have the wheat tested. 

Q. 1 have heard of some cases where parties would have wheat graded No. 3, 
for instance, and would haul it to another town and have it tested, and it would 
go a grade higher, and they would get considerably more for it.— A. I think they 
did not do it by test, but by judgment. 


CJ. Is It a matter of 3 udgment on the part of the agent of the elevator company r— 
A. Yes. As I say, I am not in the e.'evator business at present, but 1 have been 
when the elevator companies have come into contact with mills that have elevators 
of their own alongside those of the grain men, The Watertown mill and others 
have eleyators right alongside the elevator men buying for the Minneapolis 
market They are country millers who did not get enough at their own station, 
where the mill is. 

Q. What about the mixing of ^n'ain at terminal points? Do elevator companies 
get the advantage of the farmer in this way?— A. They help their grain by hau* 
dling it 

Q. The charge is sometimes made that they take I car of No. 1 and mix it with 3 
or 4 cars of No. 3 and make good No. 2 wheat. Do you know of that being doner— 
A. They do to some extent, but they do not do a great deal of it. They have to 
clean the shrunken wheat out of it to make it. , . 

Q. It is all cleaned?— A. Oh, certainly; it all has to be cleaned, and if there is 
shaken wheat in it, they have to take out the shrunken wheat and dirt 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Is the mixing done in the case of home-milling 
or exf^rt wheat?— A. The wheat which the mills will take wi^ont mi*!®? 
Xj^irsell to them, if tiiey will toke it in that way. It is mf^y export wheat they 
mix. 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What can you say about the possibility of shipping 
wheat direct to Europe?— A. There have been some schemers who thought they 
could shin the original wheat and keep it separate, car for car, until they got to 
Liverpool; but it is impossible. 

Q. why is it impossiole? — A. On account of the convenience in carrying it. 

(J. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is necessary to mix it on shipboard?— A. It is mixed 
before it gets on the ship. It is generally shipped— the whole cargo— in bulk, and 
is mixed before it starts. 

Q. Is the price of your wheat fixed at Minneapolis now?— A. Yes. 

Q. And not at Liverpool?— A. Not at Liverpool. 

q. Yon do not beiieve, therefore, that Liverpool fixes the price of wheat for the 
United States?— A. I am inclined to think it does to a large extent. 

q. (By Senator Kyle.) In other words, the surplus crop fixes the price of the 
wheat at home?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii*s.) Y^ou mean to say the small surplus will fix the price of 
all the wheat in this country? Would the small amount that is shipped abroad, 
(compared with what is consumed at home, fix the price of all our home wheat, do 
you think?-A. 1 think that Liverpool is a large factor in the price of wheat in 
the United States, You take the Argentine Republic and India, and those other 
wheat-producing countries, and whenever they begin to throw their wheat into 
Liverpool we have to come into contact with them. 

q. if you were to get. say, 5 or 10 cents a bushel reduction in freight rates from 
your home market to New York, would you not get the advantage of that when 
the wheat was sold in Europe?— A. As far as we people are concerned, we rely 
entirely upon Minneapolis. Now, if Liverpool advances you will find it will affect 
Chicago and either the Southern or Southwestern cities, and that affects Minne- 
apolis to a (certain extent; but at the same time Minneapolis will be above Chicago 
simply upon the local trade and local demand. 

q. (By Mr. Phillips.) But you believe that a reduction in the freight rates 
would benefit you in the price at Liverpool, do you not?— A. 1 think so. 
q. As a reduction does in all commodities shipped across the ocean?— A. Yes. 
q. The price of freight must necessarily be taken from the price of the com- 
modities sold in Liverpool?- A. Yes. 

q, (By Senator Kyle. ) At what prit e can a farmer afford to raise wheat in the 
Northwest, on an average?-A. He ought not to get less than half a dollar. 

q. lou think he can raise wheat at a profit selling at 50 cents a bushel?— A. I 
think so. 

q. (By Mr, Farquhar. ) Does not that depend on the numl^r of bushels of 
wheat to the acre?— A. Of course it does. 

^‘i Kyle. ) Fifty cents an average right through?— A. Yes. They 

would not ^ Jetting rich at that price, but they can live out of it. 

(J, f HV Mv PufTTITlO \ 14? At, . .. .. 

wou 

small margin. 

q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Since your retirement from the elevator business you 
htZl condition of the farmers throughout our Northwestern country, 

nave yon not?— A. Yes; and have been advised to go into diversified farming. 

® ^ about what some of your impressions of the condition-s of the farm- 
^<^Waredwith their former conditions- whether they are better 
wh^.— A. I think the farmers are feeling better and get- 
ii bfittir ^tter in every way. 1 think they are feeling better and are 

n financially than they were. 

sifvin); *>tBe differently, a little better, and are diver- 

ingstS(;lo“fiflerei*rS.‘“ directions, mixing it up a little more.raifl. 

HxRKts.) Have you any milling in transit rates from your 

0 1 ^ **“?.’ •“ time, I could not say. 

q. Minneapolis is really your point of consumption?— A. Yes. 

railroRH year8?-A. Yes; and every time the 

pric^ are ® goes into the producers’ hands; that Is, 

0 f Bv lower the rate, the more the farmer gets for his products, 

in What terminal points do the buyers that buy wheat 

Duluth reach?-A. Minneapolis, principally. We ship sometime to 

®ny Milwaukee and Chicago buyers up there?- A. No. 


no not 1 ^ getting rich at that price, but they can live out of it. 

i. (By Mr. Phillips.) If that was the average price for the last 10 years it 

u.d make a living rate for the farmer, would it?— A. Yes; it would give him a 

ill marcriTi ® «• 


! Th«n i.T "^nwauKee and Cliicago buyers up there?- A. No. 

competition supply of grain up in that section, is thei 

1 n at all that comes from Duluth buyers and others that want to 


there any 
' ' make 
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foreign cargoes:— A. No. If the Dnlnth market is better than the Minneapolis 
market, as far as onr line is concerned, the wheat goes to Minneapolis, and some 
cars follow right on to Dnluth. It saves their coming down h^e; the head of the 
firms at Minneapolis will order it up to Dnluth; they can make a deal wiUi the 
Duluth people any time. 

So your farmers do not get any advantage in the competition of terminal 
points competing for this grain?— A. Well, we have the Great Northern road, 
local buyers on Mr. Hiirs road, that buy for the Duluth market on that line. 
They very seldom send to Minneapolis, but send to Dnluth. 

Q." (By Mr, Litchman.) Would you feel the benefit of that competition unless 
it remained for an appuieciable length of time— that is, with the farmers?— A. No; 
that varies. If they want the wheat for some purpose in Dnluth, and raise prices, 
wo let them have it. 

Q, But it goes through Minneapolis, and not direct from the farmer, as a rule?— 
A. No; it doesn't go direct from the farms unless the farmer will ship it up to 
Dnluth, which he can do if he has facilities. 

<^. Suppose a farmer is not financially able to hold on to his grain; has he equal 
facilities for getting that grain to market?— A. Yes: he can load it right into the 
car. He has not the facilities, because he has to haul it and handle it by hand. He 
can not do it by machinery, as his elevator can. 

Q. You think there are no obstacles placed in the way of the farmer getting his 
grain to market by reason of his being an independent operator to that extent?— 
A. No. 

Q. In that connection will you state to the comuiission something about the 
custom of sorting wheat in the elevators, and theextent of the practice?— A. Well, 
a man puts in his wheat, and they give him a storage ticket of the cost, or he pays 
him the cash. 


Q. Can you tell something about the storage charges of the elevators?— A. There 
is no charge for the first 15 davs. Some buyers sometimes will forget the day 
it is put in and let it run a little longer than that, and he will get the storage 
may^ 30 days for nothing. 

Q. Is there an advantage to one person given by that lapse of memory?— A. I 
presume so; sometimes he gets into trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When is the better time of the year to sell wheat?— 
A. My opinion is that early sales are the best; right from the machine to the 
market. There are some farmers who lay wheat in, and if they want to carry 
wheat they will turn around and put in 5,000 bushels of wheat. I myself decline 
to carry it ahead. Those who pursue that course then have the money to use; 
there is no shrinkage, no loss. 

Q. You think the good business farmer will sell his grain wh^n it is ready for 
market?— A. Yes. The-e is no grain man on earth that can tell the future of 
grain, as far as my experience goes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) He is not compelled to sell in the fall?— A, No. 

Q. He can store it? Tell about the storage charges.— A. As I say, it* is stored 15 
days free, but after that 1 think the storage charge accumulates. It runs up until 
it accumulates to 4 cents a bushel, and there it stops. That was the old rule. 

Q. That is about one-half a cent a month?— A. Somewhere about half a cent a 
month. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Suppose the farmer has his own granary which is the 
best time to sell?— A. I have tried it both ways, and I think I would sell right 
from the machine if I could. 

What effect does the dealing in futures at option have upon the present 
prioes, the spot price of wheat?— A. I do not think it has very mnch to do with it. 
It is guesswork at the best. You can think wheat is going up, and tnm around 
and buy it, and you will make a mistake: but 1 do not think the practice governs 
the cash price. 

Q. Do^*t it affect the spot-cash price?— A. The elevators, as I said, get a lot ot 
wheat on hand, and if the fnture wheat is high, they, not wanting to carry that 
wheat themselves, turnaround and sell, to be delivered in January. February, 
March, down into May, and that gives them a little profit; but as a rule the ele- 
vators themselves do not carry any wheat for siiecnlation. It is simply to protect 
them on their purchases. . 

Q. Whac effect does what is called “wind” wheat have on the market?— A. i 
do not think it has any effect on it . 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Did not the Leiter- Armour deal havasome effect on tne 
price of wheat?— A. It did, bnt not to the extent that it might bav# had, 
fact that our people had been fading so loosely and paying the farmer so W w ' 
allv on his wheat that we could not ship to Chicago and get a grade on 

Q. There was some advantage, how<we?*, was there not, to the farmer?— A. a®**’ 
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they came up near the margin and paid just what the wheat is worth, without any 
profit, of course; but they do not propose to pay out any more than that. But, as I 
toll you, the Western people were hampered on that Letter deal, because we could 
not get the grain. It was tried, and the inspection was so rigid iu Chicago we 
diopped down, and we could not get in on the deal that helped Mr. Leiter out. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Baveyour local elevator men money of their own 
to move your wheat crop?— A. Yes, to a large extent; we have to borrow some. 

Q. Do they realize quickly on it?— A. Oh, yes. We get money very reasonably. 
We do not have to pay but the current rates, generally. Wheat receipts are the 
best security with money loaners and capitalists. At one time there was any 
amount of Montreal money in Minneapolis for the wheat business. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How is it now?— A. There is some there. 

Q. How is it in Duluth?— A. I presume it is the same way. 

Q. What was the reason the nanks of Montreal went in there— because the 
American banks did not have the money?— A. I suppose they had more money 
than they could handle at home. 

CJ. But was it not practically an advantage to the farmers to get that cheap 
money?— A. 1 do not know— very indirectly. 

C^. In other words, when the Canadian banks came in and took up that West- 
ern grnin and moved it, was it not an advantage to the farmers?— A. Yes; it 
enabled the elevators, with the vast amount of money that there was at their dis- 
posal, to act, and it helped to continue business. Nobody was out of money, but 
all always had money to pay for everything, while if money was scarce and hard 
to get, they might have had to knock prices down and to have done something to 
stop receipts. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) At a cheap rate of interest the farmer can either sell 
his wheat in September or he has got his storage receipt and can hold out to 
June?— A. Oh, yes; he could get rid of his wheat some way, or get either storage 
certificates or something of that kind; of course he is not hampered altogether. 

Q. He would not in that condition of affairs be compelled to sell out his wheat 
for immediate necessities?— A. No; because he could store the wheat and take 
receipts and give them to the bank. Onr bank is very glad to get these local wheat 
checks, and they put them in and borrow money to carry the wheat themselves. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


Washington, 1). C., Janmry 17^ J901, 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. S. H. JUMPEE, 

Postmaster at Abenk>eny S* Dak, 

The commission met at 10.^5 a. m.. Chairman Kyle presiding. At that time Mr. 
S. H. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., was introduced as a witness and, being dniy 
sworn, testified as follows: 

(By Senator Kyle.) Please state your full name and address and occupa- 
tion?— A. S. H. Jumper, Aberdeen, S. Dak. My present occupation is postmaster 
and farmer. 

I have prepared two tables, one of them relating to the prices that have been 
paid to farmers for their wheat for the past 8 years, and I havearranged the prices, 
averaging them monthly. This table miglit be used for North Dakota, and can be 
used for Minnesota by raising the figures lor North Dakota 2 cents and for Minne- 
sota about 5 cents, because the average price in North Dakota is about 3 cents 
than the average price in South Dakota, on account of being a little nearer 
the Minneapolis market and still nearer the Duluth market, which is usually about 
~ higher than the Minneapolis market. 

iqi. These are the rates upon wheat at the initial point?— A. At the initial point; 
y®®* The price in Minnesota paid to the farmers will average about 5 cents higher 
than that paid in South Dakota, according to this table, because Minnesota lies 
J^®^y Much nearer the markets and freight is very much less. Before presenting 
the table, I might tell you something about how the price is made in the three States; 
the card price I speak of, now, that is paid at the different stations. After tho 
schedule between the different stations is once adjusted— and they are adjusted 
to the difference in freight -the price atone station will be lower or 
than at another station, according as the freight is higher or lower, 
th^at the prices are made by an advance or a reduction, never less thau 1 
although the market at the terminal points might advance or be reduced 
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one-half a cent. Ab 1 understand it, there is a committee of three at the chamber 
of commerce in Minneapolis one who represents the chamber of commerce^I 
think he is one who has no direct dealing with buying of wheat; another one 
is appointed from the elevator m m, and is particularly intereTted in the buying 
of wheat, and the third is appointed from the commission men, and, as I under^ 
stand it, the commission men are livals of the elevator men. A little after the 
adjournment of the board of trade, or whenever trading is over, at 1.15 p. m.. 
these three men get together at once in a little office thev have in the chamoer of 
commerce, where they have a clerk, and agree whether the price shall be advanced 
or reduced throughout Minnesota and the two Dakotas. If the price has advanced 
on the market that day 1 cent, their clerk immediately wires this advance into 
the country. The different lines of elevator men do not wire this to their own 
men; this clerk wires it. Now, I will illustrate how this is done by telling you 
how it is wired to our district. It is wired to Aberdeen, and Aberdeen is the 
center of a district about ‘^00 miles east and west, and 125 miles north and south, 
taking in a large part of South Dakota and a small part of North Dakota; and 
this price then goes to this territory from Aberdeen, and is sent by a person there 
that they have employed at Aberdeen. I think that is an explanation of about 
the way the price is made. 

Q. Do you know who the party is that represents the chamber of commerce?— 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether he is a grain man or not?“A. I have understood he 
is not. Probably he is a speculator. There are a great many members of the 
chamber of commerce who do not have anything to do with the elevator lines and 
are not commission men. 


Q. la it a speculator in wind wheat that represents the chamber.'— A. Yes. 

Q. The question arises how much the wind wheat has to do in regulating the 
cara price? — A. The card price is always fixed by the price on track at the close of 
the market— by the wheat on track. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that fixed by the price at which the wheat sells dur- 
ing the aay?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if the wind wheat should carry up the price during the day, the wheat 
on track would get the benefit of it?— A. Yes; wind wheat has much to do with 
the actual price of the wheat on track and the price paid to the farmers. 

Q. If, during the day, the speculation should carry up the price of wind wheat 
on the market, what would be the effect on track wheat?— A. 1 think wheat on 
track would advance ju t the same. 

Q. You think it would be advanced.'— A. I do think it is advanced by the price 
of wind wheat. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) The wind wheat is future wheat, is it not?— A 
Always. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the man that represents the chaml)er of commerce 
appoints or elected?— A. I guess he is appointed by the president of the chamber 
of commerce. I do not think this committee Inive so very much power, because 
the grain men wish them to keep the price at just alx>ut such a margin between 
the eellmg price and the price they pay; that is, they endeavor to have the price 
paid to the farmers .ibout 3 cents plus the freight le8.s than the cash price on track 
in Minneapolis; and I have noticed for 10 years that invariably when there is an 
advance or a cent, and sometimes when there is an advance of half a cent, if the 


half a cent, if the 


mar^n is a little to;> large, they will advance our market a full cent. . We will 
say, If there was a reduction of a half cent and the margin was a little too narrow 
the day before, they will reduce it a cent. 

W. (By Senator Kyle. ) What has been your observation in regard to these mar- 


(By Senator Kyle. ) What has been your observation in regard to these mar- 
gins for a number of years? Are they operating on a smaller margin than for- 
merly?— A. No; the margin will vary from year to year as the grade of the wheat 
is better. Thisjear the margin is larger than usual, because the wheat is very 


this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is that due to?— A. Due to getting wet after being 
harvested. It was a wet fall, and the wheat was badly damaged. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Is it true that the wheat was siioiled and dumped into 
the elevators, so that the elevator men do not want to take the chance?— A. No; n 
the crop is first- class, good wheat, the margin is sometimes a good deal less. 


\»-rj .. .laU *<7 ..UV (DUAVUUV Vt AUfaiJ^tU. — . ... - . 

age abont S cents, and it is the endeavor of the elevator men to Jteep the margin ac 
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I have prepared this table from records that I have In my office at Aberdwn, 
eommencing with the first of August, 1893, and running down by years. I 
commenced with the first of August because that is the commencement oi cni 
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crop season. The new wheat commences to move in Angust, and if yon average 
it through that year yon have the average of the price of that crop. It rnns into 
part of two years. 

The price paid August, 1893, was 39 cents. September, 1893, the average was 46 
cents. OctoW, 1893, 44 cents. November, 1893, 43 cents. Deceml^er, 1893, 44 
cents. 

January, 1894, 44 cents. February, 1894, 42 cents, March, 1894, 44 cents. April, 
1894, 47 cents. May, 1894, 45 cents. June. 1894,44 cents. July, 1894,42 cents. I 
would like right now to add a little something here to my remarks I made before. 
I have prepared this table on the price of No. 2 Northern, as our crop will aver- 
age about No. 2, taking the No. 1 and the No. 3 and the rejected and bringing them 
together. It will average about No. 2. The average for the year was 43^ cents. 
Tho average for C months, that is, from August to February 1, as nearly all the 
crop is sold by that time, is 43 cents. Commencing with August 1, 1894: August, 
40 cents. September, 1894, 40 cents. October, 1894, 41 cents. November, 1894, 44 
cents. December, 1894, 43 cents. 

/«s’.95.— January, 1895, 43 cents. February, 189.>, 42 cents. March, 1895, 44 cents. 
April, 1895, 44 cents. May, 1895, .56 cents. June, 1895, 61 cents. July, 1895, 56 
cents. The total average for the year is 46 cents and for the first 6 mouths, 42 
cents. The principal part of the crop, of course, is sold in the first 6 months. 

Av.w.^. VO'.— August. 1895, 46 cents. September, 1895. 38 cents. October, 1895, 40 
cents. November. 1895, 38 cents. December, 1895, 39 cents. January, 1896, 40 
cents. February, 1896, 46 cents. March, 1896, 45 cents. April. 1896, 46 cents. May, 
1896, 44 cents. June, 1896, 45 cents. July, 1896, 40 cents; making the average for 
the year 42] cents and for the first 6 months 40 cents. 

August, 1896, .39 cents. September. 1896, 43 cents. October, 1896, 51 
cents. November, 1896, 62 cents. December, 1896, 63 cents. January, 1897, 61 
cents. February, 1897, .57 cents. March, 1897, 56 cents. April. 1897, 55 cents. May, 
1897,57 cents. June, 1897,55 cents. July, 1897, 59 cents; making an average for 
the year of 55 cents and for the first 6 months of 53 cents. 

August, 1897, 73 cents. September, 1897. 72 cents. October, 1897,73 
cents, November, 1897, 72 cents. December, 1897. 76 cents. January. 1898, 76 
cents, February, 1898,8) cents. March, 1898, 79 cents. April, 1898, 88 cents. May, 
ls9S,$l.21. June, 1898,80 cents. July, 1898, 70 cents: making the average for the 
year 801 cents and for the first 6 months 74 cents. 

August, 1898, 55 cents. September, 1898, 47 cents. October, 1898,48 
cents. November, 1898, 48 cents. December, 1898, 49 cents. January, 1899, 55 
cents. February. 1899. 55 cents, March. 1899, 53 cents. April . 1899, 55 cents. May, 
1899. 56 cents. .lune, 1899, 58 cents. July, 1899. 54 cents. Average for the year 58 
cents and for the first 6 months 50 cents. 

mv^Wy.— August, 1899, 54 cents. Septeml)€r. 1899. 53 cents. October. 1899, 58 
cents. November, 1899, 49 cents. December, 1899, 48 cents. January, 1900, 49 
cents. February, 1900, 50 cents. March. 1900, 50 cents. April, 1900, 51 cents. May, 
1900, 51 cent.'<. June, 1900, 60 cents. Jnly, 1000, 62 cents; making the average for 
the year 52i cents and for the first 6 months 61 cents. 

//yyyo.— August, 1900, 59 cents. September, 1900, 52 cents. October, 1900, 59 
cents. November, 1900, 57 cents. December, 1900, 53 cents; making an average 
for the 5 months of 58 cents. 

Q. ( By Senator Kyle, ) Now read the yearly averages right through from 1893.— 
A. The crop of 1893 was sold for 431 cents; of 1894, for 46 cents; of 1895, for 42^ 
cents; of 18 )6, for 55 cents: of 1897, for 80.i cents; of 1898, for 53 cents; of 1899, for 
52^ cents, and of 1900, for 58 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How do those prices compare with the futures or 
speculative prices on the wheat exchange or chamber of commerce?— A. The price 
of wheat on track in Minneapolis is usually from 1 to 3 cents less than the distant 
future. At the present time the price of wheat on the track is U cents less than 
the May price in Minneapolis. Sometimes, when there is a good market, what 
.you call a scarcity of wheat, the cash price in Minneapolis will be higher at this 
time of the year than the Mav price. 

9* The reason why 1 asked the question was to see whether the speculative 
price in any way lienefited the farmer by indirectly raising the price paid for 
irwk wheal. A. The cash price on track keeps about the seme distance from the 
lutures dunng the season. 

A Senator Kyle.) Have yon material bearing upon the cost of production 
or tnis wheat?— A. Yes. The second table that I have prepared, and it is from 
wtnal rwords that I have in my office, relates to the cost per acre to raise wheat 
the same; and I wish to say that these prices will vary quite a little 
they will be quite a little less than the prices given by Mr. Moran, of Minpe* 
soia, as we base our prices on wheat headed and put in the stack, while he bailed 
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his prices on wheat cut by the binder, then shocked, and then stacked, and thrashed 
from the stack, which is quite a little more expensive, possibly $1.25 an acre more. 
Then in his average he has figured Interest on the value of the^farm, which 1 have 
not. I have made mine up commencing with the preparinpf of the ground and 
ending with the wheat at the elevator, figuring nothing for interest on the value 
of the property. 

Q. (By ^nator Kyle ) Allowing the ordinary cost of help?— A. Ordinary good 
wages: such wages as I actually paid during those years and the average that 
was paid. In 1893 the average cost of wheat production was $1.45 per acre. The 
average yield per acre was 8 5 bushels. The amount per bushel the crop sold for— 
thatis, the average, acc.ording to the table— was 41 cents. The value of the wheat 
per acre was, therefore, $3.66, The profit was 21 cents that year per acre. The 
total production in bushels was 2 /..52O.000. The value in dollars was $8,823,600. 
The margin taken by elevators buying wheat, with Minneapolis or Duluth as the 
n.arket, was 3.2 cents Th it is the m irgin less the freight. 

The cost of production was $3 23. The ave age yield per acre was 6.6 
bushels. The amount per bushel the crop so d for was 42 cents. The value of the 
wheat per acre was 8-M6. A loss of 49 cents. The total production that year 
was 15,930,000 bushels. Value in dollars, $6,690,600. The mar^n taken hy the 
elevators was 3.4 cents. The crop was very poor that year, and that accounts for 
the large margin that the elevators took. 

IHUo . — Cost per acre. $.‘>.80. Average yield per acre, 12 bushels. Sold for 40 
cents. Value of wheat per acre, .$4.80. Profit of $l per acre. Total production 
in bushels, 29,260,000. Value in dollars. .$11, 704.000. Margin taken by elevators, 
3 cents. 

Cost per aero. .$3.90. Average yield per acre. 11.2 bushels. Price the 
whetit sold for, .33 cents. Value of wheat per acre. $3.93. Profit of $2.03. The 
crop was 27, .380,000 bushels. Value in dollars, $14,617,000. Margin taken by the 
elevators, 3,3 cents. That was a very good crop. The amount taken by the ele- 
vators will average more than the ye.tr before. 

AV.V7.— Cost per acre, $3.9.3. Average yield per acre, 8 bushels. Sold for 71 
cents. Value of the wheat per acre, .$5.92. A profit of $1.97. Total production, 
21,440,000 bushels. Value in dollars, .$ir>,86.5,000. Margin taken by elevators, ‘1 
cents. 


Cost per acre, $4.23. Average yield per acre, 12.4 bushels. Amount pt^r 
bushel sold for, .30 cents. Value per acre, $6.20. Profit of $1.9.3. Total produc- 
tion in bushels. 42,040,000, Value in dollars, $21,020,000. Margin taken byee- 
vators, 3. 1 cents. 

AV.99,— Cost per acre, $^l, 90. Average yield per acre, 10,7 bushels. Sold for .31 
cents. Value per acre, $ 3 . 4 . 3 . Profit, $1.4.3. Total production, 37,720,000. Value 
in dollars, $19,241,000. Three cents margin taken by the elevators. 

W^,—Ccwt per acre, $3.70. Average yield per acre, 6.9 bushels. Sold for .3S 
ceuts. Value per acre, $4. Profit, 30 cents. Total production, 20,140,000 bushels. 
Value in dollars, .$11,681,000. Margin taken by elevators, 3.4 cents. 

The average cost of production was $:1.77, Average yield acre, 9, .3 bushels. 

Average amount per bushel crop sold for, .32 cents. Average value of wheat per 
acre. $4.84. Average profit for eight years, $1. 03. Average production in bushels, 
26,830,000. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) On 160 acres what is the average amount raised by the 
farmers through our section of the country?— A. I should think it would bo 


or 1,250 bushels through our section. 

Q. About $27.3 clear profit on the wheat, allowing good wages for hands and 
teams?- A. Yes; these are figured on good wages, what you would have to pay in 
our section. The principal difference in these amounts is in the yield per acre. 
Of course, 12 bushels would cost more for threshing, but, on the average, the cost 
of putting it in and harvesting it is about the same. The prices are a little more 
the last 2 or 3 years, because wages were higher. 

Q. You have allowed nothing for the wear and tehr for machinery?— A. No: 1 
have allowed 16 cents for taxes. That is the only thing 1 allowed, except 
what von have to pay out. 

Q. 1 would like to know something about the condition of the fanner wno 
actually grows his wheat. This represents in the annual wheat crop alone a iiront 
of $250 a year clear of all expenses, not allowing anything for wear and tear 01 
machinery, loss of horseflesh, and interest oi>on his land, 0 : anything of taar 
kind. Have you made allowance for the help rendered hi m by his family?— A. yjj’ 
no. It is giving good wages for working the farm and pnttingdn the crop; 
what von wonld pay if you were hiring it done, _ 

' Q. Exactly. What besides the wheat crop does the farmer raise?— A* He raw 
oate and barley for his own use. and corn to sell. In the southern part of the 
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they raise a great deal of com to sell, and they have poultry and cows and raise 
soine few cattle; but I am speaking now of the little fanner who lives on a small 
wheat farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do yon notice any tendency to a diversification of 
croM?— A . Yes; there has been much for the last ten years. 

Q. Growing more and me re so?— A. Yes; 1 do not know but what they are grow- 
ing just as much wheat, but they are getting more cattle and growing more corn. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Is it your observation that the more wheat a man grows 
the poorer he gets, as is testified by two or three witnesses?— A. No, no, I can 
cite many farmers in Brown County, who have attended strictly to their farm and 
are what we call thrifty men, who have added to their farms more land, and have 
done it by raising wheat; but these men that I speak of have grown a great deal 
more wheat than the average. They are the ones who do good farming and raise 
large crops, while the average is brought down by the shift’ess farmer. 

Q. In other words, there are a great many farmers throughout your section who 
almost every year produce 20 bushels to the acre?— A. Yes; or at least this average. 

Q. And some of them get as high as even 25 or 35 bushels?— A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by shiftless farming?— A. The shiftless farmer is one who 
wiS put in his crop on the stubble, without even pulverizing it, and not plowing it 
once in 5 or 0 years. 

Q. Simply dragging it in?— A. Dragging it in or scratching it in on the old stub- 
ble. Then the field will grow up partly to weeds, and in the fall he will perhaps 
harvest half of the acreage, and perhaps not any of it. That kind of farming is 
what cuts down the average. 

Q. What percentage of the fanning in the Dakotas is carried on in that man- 
ner? -A. Ten years ago 20 or 30 per cent, but those farmers have gone now. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The land has passed into the hands of the more thrifty 
class?— A. Yes; and there is less of it every year. In fact, those same persons are 
farming better evorv year; they have more experience. 

q, (By Senator Kyle.) That kind of farming still has a very material effect in 
depreciating the average?— A. Yes; and another thing that has a great deal to do 
with reducing the average is that a great deal of the land is (iwned by mortgage 
companies, and this is rented on shares, and the man who puts in a crop on 
another man s land never does it half as well as on his own land. 

(By Mr. Litctiman.) You say *• owned by mortg; ge companies.” How does 
the land get into their possession?— A. By foreclosure of mortgages. 

Q. Do you know of instances where the original farmers have become tenant 
farmers by that process?— A. Many of them. 

( By Mr. Farquhar. ) Are these native Americans— these shiftless and thrift- 
less farmers?— A. As many Americans as foreigners. 

Q. Were they raised as farmers?— A, No; they are men who have come in from 
other States and taken up the farm land; some of them never were farmers. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle). Used to be designated by the term “stiff- hat ’’farmers?— 
A. Yes; or “sidewalk” farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How large a proportion of this land has gone into the 
hands of mortgage companies? — A. 1 should think a third of the land in our sec- 
tion of the country. 

Q. Will that estimate apply generally to South Dakota, or only to your immedi- 
ate section?— A. It will apply to the north half of South Dakota. 

Q. Is one-sixth of the land of South Dakota owned hy mortgage companies?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle, ) You might go a little more into detail, and state how a 
man settling first on his claim mortgaged it and thtm abandoned it —A. I will illos- 
trate by saying that a good many farmers who bad filed on a quarter section of 
land and then possibly had taken up a preemption, and of course got the title to this 
from the Government, undertook to extend tneir farms and purchased o'.her lands 
by giving a mortgage on all they had, and during the time of the droughts and the 
low prices of wheat they had to lose some of their farms and so let one or two of 
them go on the mortgage. A good many of them still rent these farms. 

Q- (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, is there any opportunity for a person to purchase 
from these mortgage companies?— A. Yes; thev are all on the market. They are 
all listed with real estate men in Aberdeen and other towns and for sale ati*eason- 
the^ P**^®®®* ftnd are being purchased sometimes, and quite often, by those who lost 

Q. Is there any particular section of the country at large represented hy these 
companies?- A. I think they are largely in New England. New Y’ork^ 
and New Jersey. 

I Js “0 disposition on the part of those companies to hold these 

lands?-«A, No; they are all for sale. 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle,) la it not true, also, that a great many settlers come in 
ana prove np on land, make a mortgage to help prove up, and then desert the 
conntry?~-A. Yes; they get as large a mortgage as possible and immediately desert 
and leave the land. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did not a peat many preempt and prove up so as to 
make a mortgage and get as much as they could out of the preemption?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the proportion, should you say?— A. I do not think I could guess, 

Q. Was not the practice quite universal a few years ago?— A. It was. from 1888 
to 1886, the time of the early settling of that part of the coitntry. Many young 
men and many young ladies, not of course under age, came there and lived the U 
months, or pretended to live on the claims, and got mortgages on them, and left 
and never came back. They never intended to live on them or own them. 

Q. (By xMr. Litchman.) Did the Lombard Investment Company have any 
investments in your country?— A. The Lombard Company had millions there in 
the eighties. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not also a fact that in the earlier days the farmers 
did not know how to handle their soil and therefore freiiuently made a failure?— A. 
Yes: they have learned by experience and understand the soil a good deal better. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Is there an advance in the condition of the farmer, 
an enlargement of his property, and increased satisfaction with farming?— A. The 
condition of the farmer has advanced every year for 4 or 5 or, I might say, 6 years, 
and is advancing now. The condit’oii of the farmer is very good. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not true that 10 years ago it was (luite the custi m 
for the farmer to put all his eggs into one basl et, so to speak?— A. Yes. 

Q. And devote all his time simply to grain raising?— A. Yes; and. I might say, 0 
or 6 years ago many farmers packed up bag and baggage, as you might say, and 
went into the Province of Winnipeg and the northwestern (.'anadian possessions; 
but I think nearly all of them have come back again; they are satisfied with the 
country, and perfectly satisfied to remain where they are. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What do you say as to the grain-inspection laws of 
yonr State?— A. We have no iuspetttion lav/s in South Dakota. The grain is 
inspected according to the laws of Minnesota, and that State has an ins]>ection 
board. The chief inspector is appointed by the governor, 

Q. How do these laws protect the farmers?— A. Well, the grading of No. I 
wheat is according to its weight and the amount of h»rd wheat. 

Q. Perhaps you might specify now about No. and No. 8— the manner in which 
the grain is separated into those grades.— A. No. 1 must weigh 57 pounds to the 
bushel and contain a good portion of hard wheat in it. No. 2 must weigh 51 
pounds— between 56 and 57 pounds. No. 3 must weigh 54 pounds. This is spring 
wheat. We have no winter wheat. Then the other grades are according to 
conditions. 

Q, Who inspects the farmers’ grain at the initial point?— A. The buyer. 

Q, How long has this custom of inspection existed?— A. Since 1 have had any 
record of it; 10 or years. 

Q. The fanner is compelled to accept the grading made by that inspection?— A. 
You might say yes. 

Cj. Wnat recourse has he got if he is dissatisfied?— A. He can gc to the other 
elevators. 


O. Is there a combine among the elevators?— A. No. 

Q, Yon say, “the other elevators;’’ what are the other elevators, please?— A. In 
Brown Comity vre have operating 12, what you might call elevator companies, 
whose terminals and headquarters are in Minneapolis. 

Q. Can you give the names of the leading ones?— A. Yes. They are the Empire 
Elevator Company, the George C. Bagley Elevator Company, the Crown Elevatar 
Compaq, the J. F. Whalen Elevator Company, the Victoria Elevator Company, 
the G« W. Van Dusen Elevator Company, the Marfield Elevator Company, the 
Atias Elevator Company, etc. 

Q. Do these elevator companies operate throughout all this section of the coun- 
try, so far as you are aware?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they substantially cover the whole of the northern part of Soutn 
Dakota?— A. Yes. . 

Q, If these elevators have an understanding, and ihe price is fixed at one eie* 
vator, that price governs for the whole number, does it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. In case the fanner ships his own grain, who grades at the terminal point.— 
A. The inspector at Minneapolis— the State inspector. ^ v u in 

Q. And he is not in any way connected with the elevator people?— A. No; ne w 
^appointed by the governor. . , . 

ij. (By Senator KYLB.) Explain that point more in detail; tellhowhelnsp^^.^ 
A. On the arrival of ^e wheat the agents of the inspector go along the 
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break the seal, and open the doors, and they have a ionff stick that has six or eight 
little tin boxes on it, or little holes in the stick and little tin covers, and they run 
this down into the grain clear to the bottom of the wheat, and then they turn a little 
knob and these little boxes in the stick fill. They then draw it up and open the 
little boxes, and by looking at them they can tell whether the shippers have put a 
lot of bad wheat at the bottom or in the middle. If the wheat looks all alike as it 
passes under their eye they throw it into a box or bag. Then they have a weight 
test, a little copper kettle, as it is called, and they put the wheat in that and weigh 
it, marking on the card if it is No. 1 or No. 2. and if it is dirty. Of course they 
can tell that with their eye. If it is very dirty they take a pound oflf for dirt; n 
not very dirty, half a pound. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say the State inspector makes the grade at the ter- 
minal point in case of shipment by the farmer. If the farmer is not satisfied with 
that grade, what recourse has he?— A. His commission man can call for a rein- 
M)ection. Then the inspectors go and perhaps take a little more pains with it 
That is final. 

Q. Are the grains ever mi: ed at the terminal points in order to raise the grade 
of the poorest quality?— A. I do not know personally, but I think that is a way 
the elevator men have of making their money, because from personal observation, 
and knowing the expenses of the elevators and of operating one, I do not see how" 
they can make very much money in the actual buying of wheat at the initial 
points. 

Q. Do you know if they are thus mixed at the initial point by the buyer?— A. 
Not very much; there is no chance of mixing at the initial point. 

Q. (;^an you tell what latitude is ^ven to the grader? Is it left to his own per- 
sonal discretion?— A. No; I do not know anything about that. 

Q. Does it not really come down to a matter of judgment on the part of the 
employee?— A. Entirely. 

Q. Now, if he is desiring to please his employer, would he not racher side with 
him against the farmer?— A, Yes; I think he would. 

Q. If the elevator employee desires to please the owners of the elevator, the 
grading would be apt to be in their favor rather than in favor of the original 
seller of the grain, would it not?— A. Yes, it would naturally seem so; but it is 
not true -it may be strange— but the buyers try to please the farmers, because 
they want to get the most of the wheat. It is invariably the case that they try 
to please the farmer, and I have known of buyers being discharged by the elevator 
company because they favored the farmer too much. 

Q. Perhaps it may be proper there to ask whether these thrifty farmers, to 
whom you referred a while ago, actiuire a reputation by reason of their thrift for 
raising better grain than the usual grain, or does that come out in the inspection 
as to the grade of the grain?— A. They get a better price at the initial station. 
No elevator company and no buyer is bound to these prices. They invariably pay 
a cent more and sometimes a cent and a half more for a good ({uality of wheat 
than they will perhaps pay to a man who has a poorer quality, 

Q. You say you think there is no such thing as an elevator combine in your sec- 
tion?— A. I know there is not. 


Q. Is there any consultation as to the fixing of the prices outside of this consul- 
tation ( u* arrangement that you liave referred to already at Minneapolis?— A. Only 
tliat the elevator people agree that they will buy on about a ii cfmt margin. 

Q. What railroad systems operate-through that section of the country?— A. The 
Uiicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern, the Great 
Mortl ern, the Northern Pacific, and the “Soo” Line. 

Do these elevator companies operate over all these lines, or does each eleva- 
tor coniiiany select a different line of transportation?— A. You might say tiie 
^mpire, the Bagley, the Crown, the Whalen, and the Victoria all operate on the 
Milwaukee svstem, with the exception that the Bagley and the Empire operate on 
th N ° Dusen and the Marfield and the Atlas operate entirely on 


knot V farming-out of territory among these elevators, so far as you 

Milwaukee system, at every station there are from 5 to 
0 elevators owned by different companies. 

fnnt’rtn o ® farmers com];elled to patronize one or the other of these elevator 
upanlcsj?— A. No; they can have a car and ship as they wish, 
tha ’^1 always get the same consideration from the railroad company that 
in companies receive?-A. Yes. I do not think you can find^annef 

aa for 5 or 8 years has complained that he could not get a oar 

‘^(^^^optlv as the elevator could. ^ 

whichvnn companies pay the card price that is fixed at Minneapolis; to 
h you have already referred?— A. Sometimes they vary from it 1 kn^ that 
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at 5 important stations, one of them Aberdeen, during the whole of the last year, 
2 cents above the card price for the entire crop was paid. 

Q. Was that due to some special reason?— A. It was dup to the fact that the 
quality of the wheat around those stations was very much better than that at other 
stations, and they all wanted it. 

Q. The farmers bave independent elevators in some cases?— A. At nearly every 
station in Brown County is an independent elevator or flat house owned and 
operated by independent buyers. 

Q. So far as you know, you think there is no obstruction placed in the way 
of the successful operation and management of these independent elevators?— 
A. No. 

Q. You said that this price card was sent from Minneapolis to some one person. 
Have you any objection to telling who that person is in your locality?— A. No; I 
am the person and have been for the last 10 years, and I furnish the prices to the 
independents and the mills and the lino companies all alike. Nobody is prohibited 
from having the price furnished. 

Q. When you have received that price, what is the process of distributing the infor- 
mation?— A. If the advice I get from Minneapolis is to distribute the price by wire, 
I immediately send by telegraph and telephone to the different stations or eleva- 
tors. These messages are followed on the evening mails by the card. Of course 
the telegram is either to retluce or to advance the price 1 cent, or more, as the 
case may be. 

Q. Are there any individual shippers or grain men independent of the eleva- 
tors?— A. The arrangement is that I shall send this information to one of the buy- 
ers at each station, and that one is agreed upon by all the others at the station. 
That is done to save the expense of many telegrams. That buyer immediately 
notifies all the others. 

Q. Outside of these are there any individual shippers of grain that are not owners 
or controllers of elevators?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is their means of obtaining the card price?— A. They get it in just tlie 
same way. Tiiey can obtain it by paying their share of expense at that station. 

Q. So far as you know, is there any disposition on the parti of the elevator com- 
panies to “bear ’ the price at certain seasons of the year? Have you seen any 
evidence of that tendency?— A. No. 

Q. Do you think that is controlled at the terminal point, at Minneapolis?— A. I 
think it is controlled by this committee, and I think that the understanding of the 
committee is that the margin shall be just al)out the same the year round. 

Q. What percentage of the farmers are compelled to sell the grain within •> or 
4 months of the threshing time?— A. A large percentage. 

Q. Sixty per cent?— A. Yes, I should think so. Not more than that. There are 
a good many farmers who do not have facilities for storing it to amount to any- 
thing, and they haul dire^rtly to the elevators. 

Q. 13 this speedy disposal duo to the lack of storage room or to their pecuniary 
clrcum'-tauces?— A, Both. 

Q. Then the card price, as a matter of course, would be lower generally during 
that 3 or 4 months, would it not?— A. I presume it might be; I think the average 
shows that. 

Q. Will you go, now. into the privileges given to the fanners' elevators in your 
section?— A. If a number of fa mers wish to erect an elevator, they apply to the 
railroad company. They pay $5 ground rent, just the same as theline elevators 
do, and they put up their elevator, and to all appearances operate it just the wmie 
as the line companies operate their elevators. 

Q. So far as you know, is there any obstruction placed in the way of these iiale- 
pendent companies by the railroads?— A. 1 do not know of any. 

Q. Is there a law in your State compelling laihoads to give these facilities to 
the independent elevaU»r8?— A. Yes. 

Q, Have you any idea how long that law has been in existence?— A. I think it 
has been 0 or 8 years. 

Q. Was not that law the result of the indisposition on the part of the railroads 
topve these facilities?— A. Yes. 

U, Then it is fair to piesume there wa.s at one time opposition on the part of tne 
railroads?— A. Yes, . 

Q. If the railroads had the disposition to favoi^ the line elevators as agait^t tne 
inaependents, the inclinatifin still exists if the opportunity does not?— A. Yes; i 
should think so. 

Q. And that could be acc( mplished by discriminations andtebates on 
as well as by a famine of cars and other devices known to the internal machinery 
of railroad management?— A. There is a good deal of talk that tneii" 
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break the seal, and open the doors, and they have a ionff stick that has six or eight 
little tin boxes on it, or little holes in the stick and little tin covers, and they run 
this down into the grain clear to the bottom of the wheat, and then they turn a little 
knob and these little boxes in the stick fill. They then draw it up and open the 
little boxes, and by looking at them they can tell whether the shippers have put a 
lot of bad wheat at the bottom or in the middle. If the wheat looks all alike as it 
passes under their eye they throw it into a box or bag. Then they have a weight 
test, a little copper kettle, as it is called, and they put the wheat in that and weigh 
it, marking on the card if it is No. 1 or No. 2. and if it is dirty. Of course they 
can tell that with their eye. If it is very dirty they take a pound oflf for dirt; n 
not very dirty, half a pound. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say the State inspector makes the grade at the ter- 
minal point in case of shipment by the farmer. If the farmer is not satisfied with 
that grade, what recourse has he?— A. His commission man can call for a rein- 
M)ection. Then the inspectors go and perhaps take a little more pains with it 
That is final. 

Q. Are the grains ever mi: ed at the terminal points in order to raise the grade 
of the poorest quality?— A. I do not know personally, but I think that is a way 
the elevator men have of making their money, because from personal observation, 
and knowing the expenses of the elevators and of operating one, I do not see how" 
they can make very much money in the actual buying of wheat at the initial 
points. 

Q. Do you know if they are thus mixed at the initial point by the buyer?— A. 
Not very much; there is no chance of mixing at the initial point. 

Q. (;^an you tell what latitude is ^ven to the grader? Is it left to his own per- 
sonal discretion?— A. No; I do not know anything about that. 

Q. Does it not really come down to a matter of judgment on the part of the 
employee?— A. Entirely. 

Q. Now, if he is desiring to please his employer, would he not racher side with 
him against the farmer?— A, Yes; I think he would. 

Q. If the elevator employee desires to please the owners of the elevator, the 
grading would be apt to be in their favor rather than in favor of the original 
seller of the grain, would it not?— A. Yes, it would naturally seem so; but it is 
not true -it may be strange— but the buyers try to please the farmers, because 
they want to get the most of the wheat. It is invariably the case that they try 
to please the farmer, and I have known of buyers being discharged by the elevator 
company because they favored the farmer too much. 

Q. Perhaps it may be proper there to ask whether these thrifty farmers, to 
whom you referred a while ago, actiuire a reputation by reason of their thrift for 
raising better grain than the usual grain, or does that come out in the inspection 
as to the grade of the grain?— A. They get a better price at the initial station. 
No elevator company and no buyer is bound to these prices. They invariably pay 
a cent more and sometimes a cent and a half more for a good ({uality of wheat 
than they will perhaps pay to a man who has a poorer quality, 

Q. You say you think there is no such thing as an elevator combine in your sec- 
tion?— A. I know there is not. 


Q. Is there any consultation as to the fixing of the prices outside of this consul- 
tation ( u* arrangement that you liave referred to already at Minneapolis?— A. Only 
tliat the elevator people agree that they will buy on about a ii cfmt margin. 

Q. What railroad systems operate-through that section of the country?— A. The 
Uiicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern, the Great 
Mortl ern, the Northern Pacific, and the “Soo” Line. 

Do these elevator companies operate over all these lines, or does each eleva- 
tor coniiiany select a different line of transportation?— A. You might say tiie 
^mpire, the Bagley, the Crown, the Whalen, and the Victoria all operate on the 
Milwaukee svstem, with the exception that the Bagley and the Empire operate on 
th N ° Dusen and the Marfield and the Atlas operate entirely on 


knot V farming-out of territory among these elevators, so far as you 

Milwaukee system, at every station there are from 5 to 
0 elevators owned by different companies. 

fnnt’rtn o ® farmers com];elled to patronize one or the other of these elevator 
upanlcsj?— A. No; they can have a car and ship as they wish, 
tha ’^1 always get the same consideration from the railroad company that 
in companies receive?-A. Yes. I do not think you can find^annef 

aa for 5 or 8 years has complained that he could not get a oar 

‘^(^^^optlv as the elevator could. ^ 

whichvnn companies pay the card price that is fixed at Minneapolis; to 
h you have already referred?— A. Sometimes they vary from it 1 kn^ that 
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will investigate some of these shi^ents you will find that the shipment happened 
to be made on a rising market. Perhaps daring the three days wliile the oar was 
in transit the market advanced 2 or 8 cents. The shipper, of course, also got the 
margin which the elevators take, and got T) or 0 cents more than the card price, 
and if he had a particularly good grade of wheat and all of one kind he would get 
a cent higher, or possibly a cent and a half more, because some of them might 
want it for mixing purposes. But these instances are always reported in the 
papers. If somebody else shipped, or the same person, and happened to strike a 
ral inu: market that incident would not get into the papers.'* 

Q, (By Mr. Fakquhar.) Is the percentage of your high-grade wheat large 
enough to make a difference to those independent shippers, or does the average of 
your wheat ran into the ordinary grades?— A. The ordinary grades. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harkis.) Have you any further statement to make? —A. I 
had prepared some figures on the cost of running elevators. Some of the ques- 
tions, of coarse, have already b-.en asked and answered, but I will give the state- 
ment about as I had intended to do. 

Brown Count y , S. Dak . , is 86 miles wide and 48 miles long. The railway system 
in Brown County and the number of elevators at the stations is just about the 
same as throughout the three States of South Dakota, North I'akota, and Minne- 
sota. I presame it is an average for the three States. There are in this county 
20 railway stations where wlmat is bought and shipped. At these stations are 4“) 
elevators, having a capacity of 12,000 to 15,000 bushels each, and 12 flat houses 
with a capacity of 8,000 to .5,000 each, and there are 8 flouring mills with large 
elevators attached. At two or three of the stations are special loading platforms. 
These platforms are erected for the farmers, and to them you drive up just as you 
drive to an elevator and unload into the car. At other stations they must load 
from the regular depot platform, or if the ground is level they drive right up to 
the side of the grain door. Th rty of these houses are owned and operated by 
what is called the line comianies. and there are 12 different elevator companies 
operating in the county having headcpiarters at Minneapolis. 

What do you mean by line companies?— A. I speak of a line company as the 
regular elevator companies ho ha' e head<juartei s outside of the State. We call 
them line companies. Twenty of the houses are owned and operated by inde- 
pendent parti 8. If the crop is large, nearly all of those houses are opened; if the 
crop is only tair, not so many of them are opened, and if the crop is pour, as it is 
this year, only about half of the houses are opened. In 1890 nearly all were opened, 
while in 1900 only a little over one-ha f of them were op ned. The elevators each 
will hand e in a good season about 50.000 bushels of wheat during the 12 months. 
In talking with several of the elevator men about this estimate 1 had made, they 
all said it was too mu^ h; they said that several years ago, when there were not so 
many elevators, they would average that much, but not now. Handling this 
amount during 12 months, the labor and expense attached to the station " ill 
amount to 1 h cents a bushel. This is figuring the pay of the man who operates 
the elevator and buys the wheat, the expense of elevating, and in a busy season 
a helper that he has to have. 

If an elevator company has a line of houses there should be added to the expense 
account the cost of maintiiining an office at the terminal point, traveling expenses, 
insurance and taxes on the elevator, and interest on a certain amount of money 
needed to operate such an elevator. This is without making allowance for depre- 
ciation and insurance on grain that is necessarily on hand and can not be shipper 
out, wh ch will add three-fourths of a cent per bushel to the elevator expense, 
making a total cost per bushel of 2] cents. By ^ain necessarily on band I mean 
that an elevator must have quite a little grain on hand all the time, because he may 
have 400 bushels of No. I wheat. 400 bushels of No. 2, and 400 of No. 
enough of eitSier one for a car. as a car carries about 700 bnshels. If the same 
elevator handles 05,000 bushels, the expense should be figured a quarter of a c^^nt 
less, or at the rate of 2 cents a bushel. If it hfindles 80,000 bushels the expense 
would be about 1 1 cents; if 100,000 bushe s, about m cents. If, as in a poor year, 
the house only handles 35,000 bnshels, the expense will be increased a < uaritn* 
of a cent. Very few houses handle 100,000 bushels. When a crop is light, ana 
the amount to be handled is consequently small, the expenses can not be 
In proportion, because they have to pay just as much for a man, and if they 
e'evate with a horse they have to keep the horse just the same. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do these elevators clean wheat?— A. There are oniy 
two elevators among all these in Brown County that have cleaners^ They are a 
Aberdeen. ^ 

I do not know that this is important, but elevator companits always 
band wheat to cover storage tickets outstanding; if not at the same elevator wne 
the tickets were issued, at some other near-by point. A good many think that an ‘'W 
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stored wheat is shipp^ to the terminal points, but this is not the fact with ele- 
vator companies; they aim to keep it somewhere on their line. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L Harris.) Do your elevators accept wheat on storage?— A. 
Yes; it is qnite a considerable source of profit to the elevator. 

(^, What are the storage rates?— A. Storage rates for the first 15 days are free. 
They make a storage rate for >1 months and 15 days of 3 cents; after that the late is 
one half cent per month for the next 8 months, which would make the rate for 
() months and 15 days 4i cents. For 9 months and 15 days it would be 6 cents. 
They store wheat all the year round, and sometimes for 2 or 3 years. 

Q. There is no selling point in the year?— A. Not necessarily; I know of wheat 
in some of the elevators on which tickets are out that are 2 or 3 years old. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You do not have to store wheat in a year of poor cron 
and low grade?— A. No. 

Q. Your low grade of wheat seeks a market as soon as possible?— A. Yes. 

C^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the advantage of shii)ping a low grade of 
wheat?— A. The farmer has got to take his chances with the inspectors at Minne- 
apolis. I do not know as I know of any instances where farmers have attempted 
to j-hip their low-grade wheat: they put that right on the market. While there is 
a card price for No. 3 wheat at the present time— it is 10 cents below No. 2— some 
fanners will get 5 or 0 cents higher than the card price, because while it grades 
No. 3 it is a pretty good (juality of wheat. That is trr e this year. Ordinarily the 
prices of Nos. 1 , 2, and 3 are not far apart. 

Q. From the standpoint of a business man and a.s a farmer, what is the best time, 
in your experience, to sell wheat?- A. Immediately alter threshing; and I think 
the experience of every farmer will be that he gets the best price immediately if 
he can get to the market first. 

(^. What price should he receive 0 or 8 months thereafter if he keeps his wheat?— 
A. He ought to get 3 or 4 ceu’s advance. There is a los.s by mice and rats, and 
then there is the shrinkage in the warehouse or farm granary. 

Q. There is some expense in putting it away and taking it out?— A. Yes. When 
1 speak of rats. I refer to the rata in his own "elevator. Of course, he gets a ticket 
wiion the grain is stored in another elevator, and there is then no loss of wheat 
to liim. 


Q. (By Mr. Ripley. ) Dors the fact that he gets a t’cket from the elevator mean 
that his particular grain is held, or its equivalent?— A. The equivalent. 

Q. So it is at the option of the elevator man to hold that particular wheat or 
simply sul stituto other wheat for it?— A. It is very seldom that a farmer asks for 
his wheat. The e c vator comianies charge 2j cents if the owner calls for his 
wheat. That is what they call delivery. 

Cj). You say it costs the farmer 2| cents to get the wheat out in any other way 
except lor shipment along the line of the road?— A. Yes; they call that a storage 
tee. If you take it out you pay ceiit.'». 

Q. (Ian a farmer draw against that storage ticket? Will the local banks accept 
a storage ticket?— A. Yes; they will loan within 5 or 10 cents of the price of the 
wheat. If wheat is oO cents, they will loan 40 cents if there is a steady market. 

iq!. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the wages for farm hands." — A, Farm 
wages in the country by the year, with board and lodging, are from $200 to $210. 
1 hey are about 20 per cent higher than they were 4 years ago. By the month 
they are about $20 for the 8 summer mouths, and from $8 to $10 for the 4 winter 
months. They are a I ^out $2 to$2.5(^ for harvest and about $1.50 for the haying 
season by the day. All these wages include board, and the hours, like all farm 
hours, are long. 

anything that you desire to state on your own motion?— A. There 
8 one thing that the farmers complain of, and T think it is a just complaint, and 
n freight rates between points in South Dakota to Minneapolis are 

a illtie too high in nronortion to tho rAtefl for crroAtfir diRtannAn For 


j uu iuiu ^ . . 

tnr miles. The rate for the last 400 m les \a 6 cents, and 

first 300 miles is 10 . 2 . 

from Aberdeen go to Chicago without 

n c)iange?-A. Never. 

at change of cars?— A. Our wheat is nearly all unloaded and sold 

prloe there is about equal to the Chicago price. A 
bushel through to Chicago, because he would lose 2 or 8 cents per 

ti^’ the ^vantage to the railroad company in miking the discrimina- 

lavor of Chicago and against Minneapolis?— A, The r^ on wheat is 2 
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cents per hundred between Minneapolis and Chicago; the rate on ilonr, I think, 
is 15 cents per hundred. 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) What is the rate on wheat from Aberdeen to Dnlnth?— 
A. The rate to Chicago is a? cents per hundred weight, or 10 i cents a bushel; to 
Dnlnth it is 20 cents a hundred, or 12 cen s a bushel; to Minneapolis it is 17 cents 
per hundred, or 10,2 cents per bushel. It is 1.8 cents to Duluth more than to 
Minneapolis. 

0. Does any of the wheat from your section go to Duluth direct?— A. Yes. 

c{. Not for milling, as at Minneapolis, but usually for transshipment by the 
lakes?— A. Yes. 

Q. And for export?— A. And for export; yes. 

t}. Is it possible to bill through to either a foreign port or to New York from 
Aberdeen, or must your bill of lading read to Duluth?— A. I think I could ship a 
car of wheat to New Vork. 

Q. By way of Dniuth?— A. I giuss the (‘barges would eat it all up. I do not 
know of any instam^e of the kind, because the difference in price between 
Minneapolis and New York is very much Jess than the freight. 

Q. Is not that true of Chicago?— A. It is true of Chicago. The price in Minne- 
apolis is more than the price in Chicago, taking: the freight into consideration. 

Q. Is that due to local consumption by the mills in Minneapolis?— A. Yes. We 
never ship wheat to Chicago or Milwaukee, because Minneapolis and Duluth are 
much better markets, and we would lo,se 2 or 8 cents by shipping to Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. FAugunAR.) What haVe lx)en the rates of interest on mortgages 
within the last 10 years in your section?— A. Ten years ago it was easy to get a 
10 per cent farm mortgage: now it is hard workte get a G per cent farm mortgage. 

Q. Have there l)een many transh rs from these loan companies and land associa- 
tions of lapsed farmsthat were foreclosed?— A. Mr. Lincoln, of the firm of Lincoln 
& Boyd, of Ab rdeen, told me a few days ago, after he got out his January state- 
ment, that he had sold GOO farms during the past year. And he told me that his 
foreclosure account, while several years ago it would run §3,000 or $1,000, this year 
was less than §:100— that is, profit on foreclosures. They are practically foreclos- 
ing none now. 

Q. What does that land sell for now? What is the average price of that class 
of farms?— A. They will sell for from $600 to $1,000, while some that have been 
well farmed and well taken care of will sell for twice as much. 

Q. Are many of your good farms changing hands now?— A. Yes. I sold a farm 
last September, 4 miles north of Aberdeen, of 320 acres, witli very poor buildings, 
for $3,500, that 2 years ago I tried to sell for $2,000. That is a fair illustration. 

Q. So farm lands have appreciated in yonr section?— A. In the last 3 years they 
have, considerably. 

Q. How great is the appeciation?— A. It has been 60 per cent. 

Q. What class of men are buying there now? Are they practical farmers or 
young men of your section? — A. Mostly farmers buying for their sons. Now ami 
then a farmer comes in from another State and buys a farm. 

Q. In your section are you able to mature Indian com?— A. We mature a small 
grade of com. It is smaller than the corn in Iowa, and we mature it nearly every 
year. 

Q. Are you successful with it?— A. Fanners are increasing their acreage every 
year. 

Q. What is the reas n you can not go into winter- wheat raising?— A, 'It has been 
tried several times, but it kills ont in the winter. 

Q. Is the killing dne to the seasonal ebangt s, to yonr damp and frost?— A. Our 
ground dries out. U nless it has a good deal of rain in t he fall it will freeze out dry 
on the top. I know of several farmers who have tried the winter wheat, hut it is 
not a success. It does not come up in the spring. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wahhinoton, D. C., January 

TESTIMONY OP DB. D. E. SALMON, 

Chief of the Bureau of Animal ludiuftrfjy United Stafes Department of Agricultrn'^’- 

The commission met at 10,45 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presidingi At that time Dr- 
D. E. Sidmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, UnitMSftites Departmen 
of Agriculture, appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as folio'v^- 
’ Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Give yonr name and address and official position 
the Agricultural Department.— A. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Am® 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon may state how long yon have been connected 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry.—A. I have been connected vdth it since its 
formation, in 1884. 1 was appointed chief at that time. 

Q. Have you a paper which you desire to present to the commission?— A. Yes; 
I have prepared a statement covering the work in which I am engaged. I have 
first given a tabular statement to ^ve an idea as to the work dividing it according 
to the objects of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 1 will put that in first, in order 
to give the plan of what I have to say, because I have made the statement us brief 
as possible. It is as follows: 

TIIK WORK OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

A. -('ontrol of contagious diseases of animals in the United States. 

1. Eradication of pleuropneumonia (completed). 

3. CJontrol of Texas fever. 

3. Control of sheep scab. 

B. — To prevent importation of contagion. 

1. Quarantine of Atlantic ports. 

2. Inspection and (luarantine along Mexican and Canadian Iwrders. 

8. TuWculin teats of cattle in Great Britain and Canada. 

C. — To prevent exportation of contagion. 

1. Inspection of exported live stock, 

D. -Meat inspection. 

1. Ante and post mortem inspection of interstate and export meat. 

3. Trichina ins]»ection. 

E. — Investigation of diseases and remedies. 

1. Texas fever. 

2. Hog cholera. 

3. Sheep-scab dips. 

4. Tuberculosis. 

5. Rabies. 

6. Other contagious and noncontagious diseases, so far as facilities permit. 

F. — Cooperation to prevent disease. 

1. Supplying tuberculin to State authorities. 

3. Supplying mallein to State authorities an<l to War Department. 

8. Blackleg vacchie. 

4. Enforcing Texas-fcver quarantine line. 

(t. -To aid exports: 

1. Tri chime inspection. 

3. Inspection of live animals for export. 

3. General inspection of meat for export. 

h Inspection and control of cattle fittings on steamers carrying animals 
for export. 

5. Experimental shipments of butter, choe.se, and eggs. 

H.— Collection of information: 

1. As to diseases. 

2. As to breeds, breeding, and feeding. 

8. As to the dairy industry. 

4, As to the condition of the^animal industry. 

SUUCIESTIONS AS TO FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 

1. Reijuiring cleaning and disinfection of stock cars and stock yards when 
noce.s8ary. ^ 

Department of Agriculture to require proper disposition of con- 

4 * m ^comprehensive penalty clause for shipping cond .mned meat. 

'.jfoV regulations prohibiting.8hipment of uninspected meat from State to 

and to forei^ countries. 

for exiiort inspection and certification of pure, high-grade dairy products 
transportation companies liable for violation of law when in hands 

receiver. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHAT IS NEEDED IN THE WAY OF STATE WORK. 

tion of^trichfnS^^ control of glanders, tuberculosis, and rabies, and the eradioa- 
The destruction of the Texas fever tick. 
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3. Measures to insure the wholesomeness of the milk supply. 

4. Measures to guard the public against impure, adulterate, or renovated but- 
ter and filled or adulterated cheese. 

6. Better local inspection of meats and the proper disposition of diseased meats. 

The witness continued to read as follows: 

“It appears that I can best present the facts within my knowledge by a state- 
ment of the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in which I have been engaged 
for the past 1 6 years. I present herewith a summary in tabular form of this work. 
It is naturally divided into eight sections. 

A. 

“The first section has reference to the centred of contagious diseases of animals 
in the United States. 

“1. The disease more particularly in view at the time the Bureau was estab- 
lished was contagious pleuropneumonia of cattle, which was causing much 
anxiety among the stock raisers of the United States and had also interfered with 
our e ports of live cattle. This disease was stamped out by cooperation between 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the authorities of the various interested States. 
The woik was completed several years ago. 

“ The disease next in importance, and to which attention was early directed, 
is Texas lever. The accompanying map shows the quarantine line which has been 
established to prevent the spread of this distase. ’ 

“The portion of the country south of this line is permanently infected with the 
Texas fever contagion. While the cattle in this area do not suffer to any consid- 
erable extent from the d sease, they carry the contagion with them when they are 
taken to other sections of the country , and in that manner produce fatal outbreaks. 
The (]uar ntino does not prevent the shipment of ( attle lor slaughter at any season 
of the ye r providing this is by rad and that proper precautions are taken when 
the animals are unloaded. The result of this inspection has been to almost entirely 
prevent outbreaks of Texas fever in the nonin lected territory (that is, the terri- 
tory north of that line) , and also to prevent its development among cattle en route 
to European markets. Cattle to be sold fo’* grazing are allowed tobesh piied 
from the infected district during the months of November and December without 
restriction. 

“3. The third disease which the Bureau has undertaken to control is sheep scab. 
This disease, which is easily cured, has not been understood b ; sheep owners, and 
has been allowed to spread until it has become one of the greatest obstacles to the 
prosperity of the sheep industry. Inspectors have been recently stationed in the 
Western States and Territories to prevent the shipment of diseased animals, and 
where disease is found, to supervise the dipping of the sheep, so that they may be 
safely sent to market. Inspection for this di case is also maintained in the jirin- 
cipal stock yards, and dipping p ants have been established so that diseased sheep 
may be treated before they are forwarded to other States. 

“ To ind cate the amount of work done in this line I would state that during 
the quarantine season of 1899 the employ* es of this Bureau inspected and super- 
vised the movement of cattle, and also supervised the disinfection of 

39,663 cars in which such infected cattle had been carried. For the control of 
sheep scab these inspectors examined 1 ,801 ,379 sheep and supervised the dipping 
of 636,838. 

B. 


“1. In order to prevent the importation of contagion, animal quarantine stations 
have been establiwed on the Atlantic coast, one for the port of Boston, one for the 
port of New York, and one for the port of Baltimore. Cattle from countries 
where pleuropneumonia has existed are held in quarantine 90 days. Other rumi- 
nants and swine are cuarantined ior 11 days. 

“2. Inspection and quarantine stations have also been established aong the 
Mexican and Canadian borders. Animals are only quarantined a sufficient time 
for insp^tion, except in cases where they are found diseased. 

“ 8. Tuberculin tests are also required in order to guard against the importation 
of animals afl^ected with tuberculosis. An inspector has recently been sent to 
Great Britain to make tuberculin te ts there, so that diseased animals may be 
rejected before shipment. The same action has been taken in regard to Canada.’' 

1 would say we do this because unless the animals are tested on the other Side 
or before they come from Canada, we find so many diseased cattle that it is 
embarrassing to dispose of them. The law under which we are working prohibits 
the importation of diseased animals, and we are making tests on the other side, 
very much to the satisfaction of our stock raisers. 
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Boundary line of the District infected with Splenetic or Southern Cattle Fever. 
Reduced from map published by United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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The animals from Mexico which were inspected during the last iiscal year 
were 80,829 head of cattle, 9,97(> sheep, 44 swine, 4,132 goats, and 3 horses, making 
a total of 94,484. Those from Can^a were 77,693 cattle, 209,373 sheep, 1,886 
horses, 1,092 swine, 6 goats, and 1 deer, making a total of 290,0.11. Theamimals 
imported from Europe were 379 cattle, 370 sheep, 2 swine, making a total of 751. 


C. 

‘ * To prevent the exportation of contagion, horses, cattle, and sheep are inspected 
before shipment. The catt.e are marked in the ear with a numbered tag and a 
record made of their origin. Hors? s are also marked with a tag, and certificates 
are issued as to the health! ulnesa of cattle and horses. On account of the exist- 
tence of sheep scab and the general infection of stock yards and cars, it has been 
imposs.ble up to this time to issue certificates for sheep. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1900, 30.>,182 exported cattle were thus inspected, 73,4?6 sheep, 
and 37,080 horses. 

B. 

“Meat inspection Inis Ixjen established at the principal packinghouses to guard 
against the interstate and foreign shipment of diseased meat. 

“1. An inspection is made before the animals are slaughtered and again upon the 
carcasses at the time they are being dressed. The meat whicli is sound and whole- 
some is marked for identification and certified to in a -c )rdance witli the law. In 
this line of worlc there were inspected in the last fiscal year 31,737,613 carcasses. 

“2. There is also maintained a mi roscopic inspection of pork for trichina?. 
This is applied only to pork for export to certain countries which require such an 
inspection. The greater part of such products goe ^ to (aermauy and France. The 
number of pounds of pork inieroscopically inspected which was exported last year 
was 5.1,809,626, the trade 1 ist year having greatly declined. In previous years as 
much as 120,000,000 pounds of such pork have been exported in one year. 

!•:. 

‘•Investigations of contagious discaije-s and remedies for the saim^ have been con- 
ducted since the formation of the linreau. 

“ 1 . One of the principal lines of investigation was with reference to Texas fever, 
the nature of which was not at all uiiderstool at the time these investigations 
began. All of the mysteries in regard to Texas fever have been cleared up, and 
we are now able to control it very effectually. Not only is the dissemination of 
the contagion prevented Ijy the regulations governing tlie shipment of cattle from 
the infected district, but by suitable measures the particular species of ticks which 
cause the disease is being eradicated in many sections and the contagion thus 
stamped out. It is also possible now to inoculate cattle needed in the Texas fever 
belt for breeding purposes be: ore they are shipped from the Northern States so that 
they will resist the fever wlien exposed to it. There is one other line of experimen- 
tation in regard to this disease whicli has been carried on iiuite hopefully, but so far 
without 8ucce.ss; tliat is, th ? application to the infected cattle of remedies for the 
destruction ot: the tick. If these parasites could be destroyed before the cattle 
leave the infected area, there would be no need of restrictions when such animals 
go to northern markets. IJn fortunately, this tick has been very resistant, and 
remedies s ) far discovered which kill it injure the cattle so severely that their use 
is not practical. 

“2. Hog cholera has also been investigated for many years, being one of the 
most serious animal plagues which exist in the country. While much has been 
learned in regard to it, and certain measures have b 'cn recommended which lessen 
its ravages somewhat, a pra tical and successful method of prevention for general 
use has not been discovered. It is a problem upon which our experts are still 
working. 

“3. In the control of sheep scab it very early became necessary to recommend 
dips which could be relied upon for curing the disease without injuring the ani- 
mals or those who performed the dipping. N'arious investigations were therefore 
made in this direction, and two standard dips have been adopted for use under the 
supervision of Bureau inspectors. 

“ 4. A number of investigations have also been made of tuberculosis. This dis- 
ease has become quite common among dairy and breeding cattle and in swine. In 
Europe tuliercn’osis is considered the most serious disease affecting the domesti- 
cate animals, and the one which causes the greatest losses. The bureau investi- 
gations have ^en made with the idea of determining, first, the prevalence of the 
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disease; secondly, the effect of tuberculin when used for its diaKUosis, and thirdly, 
the infectiousness of dairy products, particularly milk and butter. 

“5. The occurrence of an outbreak of rabies in the District of Columbia has led 
to some investigations to determine the extent of this disease in other parts of the 
country. These investigations show that rabies lias become very common in the 
United States, and that it not only affects dogs, but a large number of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine are bitten and die of ft. Many persons are also bitten in 
the course of a year, a considerable number of whom contract the disease. 

“ 6. Various other diseases whi h are of importance from time to time have been 
reported to the Bureau and have been investigated. These investigations are con- 
thually in progress and are press 'd forward as rapidly as tho equipment and 
force of the Bureau will permit. 


F. 


“The Bureau is also working to prevent disease by cooperation with State 
authorities and individual stock owners. 

‘1. One means of doing this is to supply State authorities with tuberculin to be 
used in testing animals for tuberculosis. The tuberculin is manufactured in the 
laboratory of the Bureau and supplied free of expense for official use. It is a great 
aid to the State authorities in this work. 

“ 2. Mallein, for the detect! m of glanders in horses, is supplied in the same man- 
ner both to State authorities and to the Federal War Department. 

“ During the past year 88, 100 doses of tuberculin were thus supplied, and 10,722 
doses of mallein. 

“8. The Bureau has also been making vaccine for the disease known as blackleg 
of cattle. This is supplied directly t ) cattle owners in the districts affected with 
this malady. During the past fiscal year 1 ,076, I.jO doses of this vaccine were thus 
made and supplied. The loss of cattle from blackleg in infected herds averages 
over 10 per cent of the young stock. The vaccine saves all of such losses with the 
exception of about one-half of 1 per cent. Consequently, if a million doses of this 
vaccine were actually used by the stock owners, t he saving would amount to about 
100,000 head. 

“4. Where tbo Texas-fever quarantine lino crosses a State or Territory, as in the 
case of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, O ilahoma, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, this line is m iintaiuod by (!Ooperation between the State authorities and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. As the law esta dishing the Bureau ma’ies the pen- 
alty apply to the shipment of animals from one State or Territory to another, the 
Federal authorities could only make a quarantine l.ne corresponding with the 
boundary lines of States. This would cause a considerable iiardship in many cases 
where a large section of a State is free from infection, and conseijnently an effort 
has been made to p ace the (piarantine line on the boundary of the infected dis- 
trict and to have this line, where it crosses the territory of a State, enforced by the 
authorities of that State. 


G. 

“The work of the Bureau to aid exportation of American animals and products 
may be divided into— 

“ 1. The trichin e inspection; 

“ 2. The inspection of live animals for export; 

“8. The general inspection of meat lor export; 
to all of which reference has been made. 

“4. In addition to this work there is maintained an inspection and control of 
cattle fittings on steamer.s carrying animals lor European markets. The strength, 
space, ventilation, width of alleys, etc., are i>rescril)ed, also the number of attend- 
ants which must be t iken to c ire for the animals en route. The effect of these 
regu'ati ins has been very marked, and has reduced the losses in the ocean carrying 
trade tremendously. At the time the regulations wont into effect the insurance 
on exported cattle was about 8 per cent of their value. It is now considerably 
less than 1 per cent; and this difference repre.sents about what has been saved to 
the exporters by properly controlling this trade. 

“ 5. Experimental shipments of batter, cheese, and eggs have also been made to 
markets where it was thought desirable to bring thes.i products to the attention of 
consumers. Much has been done to create a demand for these American proda(;ts, 
especially in Great Britain. Experiijiental shipments are. however, being made 
to other sections of the world. 
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H. 

“In order to stimulate the various branches of animal industry and to improve 
prevailing methods, information is collected and distributed, in accordance with 
the law, in regard to various subjects, the most prominent topics being— 

“ 1. The nature and treatment of prevailing diseases; 

“2. The characteristics of various breeds of animals, and methods of breeding 
and feeding; 

“3. The condition of the dairy industry, and information as to improved 
methods: 

‘M. Information as to the general condition of the animal industry. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO FEDERAI. LEGISLATION. 

“ It will be seen from this outline of the work of the Bureau that the Federal 
Government has gone into this field onite largely, and that what is now needed is 
not so much an e'itension of the work to new subjects, as the improvement and 
perfection of the work already undertaken. 

“ What I wouhl suggest in the way of Federal legislation is— 

“1. Authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to cause the cleaning and disin- 
fection of stock cars and stock yards whenever he considers such action necessary. 
Owing to the extension of our railroad system, the shipment of animals long dis- 
tan -es, both to and from the farms, is common, and the routes of transportation 
become contaminated with contagion of various kinds, which affects the store 
stock that is purchased in the stock yards to be taken back to the farms and ranges 
for gradng and feeding. Hog cholera, sheep scab, glanders, and other diseases 
are spread in this manner. The authority to cause the cleaning and disinfection 
of cars and stock yards is not clear, and it is only with considerable difficulty and 
delay that this is in many cases secured. Such authority would go far toward 
preventing the dissemination of contagion from one State or Territory to another. 

‘ ‘ 2. The Department of Agriculture should be given specific authority to require 
the proper disposition of diseased meat. At present the law authorizes the inspec- 
tion of meat that is to be shipped from one State to another or to foreign coun- 
tries and the marking of that which is sound and wholesome, leaving the diseased 
meat to be disposed of locally as the abattoir managers may desire. If such dis- 
eased meat is allowed to pass beyond the authority of the Department inspectors 
it is impossible to prevent its being shipiied to other States or being put upon the 
market for sale wherever it can be disposed of. It appears to me that if the 
federal Government has authority to inspect meat it has also the authority to 
require the proper disposition of that wh'ch is condemned.’* 

I ought to say in further explanation that at present we make an agreement 
with the abattoir managers that they will dispose of this meat according to our 
regulations. We have no law which authorizes us to do that, but so far we have 
not been able to cover the whole country with the inspection, and we simply say, 
*• We will not pat an inspector in your abattoir unless you agree to do this.” I 
think there should bo some law which ivould absolutely prevent tlie selling of 
condemned meat, tor when it gets on the market we have no way of knowing 
whether it stays in the State where the slaughtering is done or is shipped out. 
The fact is a short time ago we had a little conflict of authority with the Illinois 
State people about a steer that was killed that had tuberculosis. Our inspector 
condemned it and their inspector passed it, and the State commission demanded 
that we should turn over the carcass to them to b.) used locally. We asked for 
some definite evidence that the meat was to be used locally in the State of Illinois, 
and when "they investigated the matter they found it had been sold to a large can- 
ning establishment in Chicago, and of course they could not say it was to be used 
in Illinois. It might b ) used outside of the State, but that is the way those things 
go. When you once let loose of diseased meat and it gets out of tne inspector's 
hands it is liable to go anywhere. There is no way of keejung track of it. 

(Witness continues to read ) 

“8. I would also suggest a more comprehensive penalty clause for shipping 
condemned meat. The following sections were drawn in accordance with this 
idea: . » 

“Src. . That any person, company or corporation, owner or shipper of such 

products mentioned in section , failing to so mark such products, or who 

marks such products falsely, or who falsely marks such products as inspected in 
accordance with the law, or who falsely brands, claims, or publishes that such 
products have received inspection according to law, or who stamps, brands, or 
marks such products with the stamps, brands, or marks of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, obtained or used in a fraudulent manner, or otherwise than according 
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to the rales and regulations of said Bureau, or who shall forge, counterfeit, simu- 
late, imitate, falsely represent, or uso without authority, or knowingly and wrong- 
fully alter, deface, or destroy any of the marks, stamps, or other devices provided 
for in the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, of any such carcasses or 
their products, or wlio shall forge, counterfeit, simulate, imitate, falsely represent, 
or use without authority, or knowingly and wrongfully alter, deface, or destroy 
any certificate or stamp provided in said regulations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
one thousand do’lars, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said 
puxiishments, in the discretion of the court. ’ 

That is a little more comprehensive than our present penalty clause, and it was 
drawn up after several years’ experience thsough which we found that some of 
these slaughterers are very ingenious in evading the law, and a great many of 
these, points were pnt in after the ways in which they succeeded in getting meat 
out had been noted. 

(Witness continued to read:) 

“ Sec, . That it shall be unlawful to transport from one State or Territory or 

the District of Columbia into any other State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia. or to deliver for transportation from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia into another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, the carcasses 
of any cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals, or the food products thereof, which 
have been examined in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and which on said examination have been condemned by the 
inspector making the same as unsound or diseased, and so marked. Any viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section shall be deemed a misdemeanor and punishable 
by fine not to exceed one thousand dollars. 

* * Sec. . That upon an e.xamination of animals, carcass^, or parts of carcasses 

by the inspecrors of the Bureau of Animal Industry, said inspectors shall be 
authorized to condemn such as are found diseased or unfit for human food accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of s tid Bureau, and, if necessary, to d istroy same 
or subject same to such treatment as will prevent the sale or use thereof for 
human food, and same shall be marked or tagged as condemned, and it shall be 
unlawful to remove the condemnation tag from condemned carcasses or parts of 
carcasses and offer said condemned meats as sound and wholesome, or to r(*fuse to 
tank or ]>roperly dispose of condemned carcasses or parte of carcasses, or to remove 
same from tanks or other places in any manner not permitteci, or otherwise fail 
or refuse to comply witli the rules and regulations of said Bureau, and punishable 
by fine not to exceed one thousand dollars.*’ 

These I think are necessary to properly guard against the use of unwhole.some 
and condemned meat. 

(Reading:) 

“ 4. In order to insure the inspection of all meat shi])ped in the interstate traffic, 
the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to make regulation.s prohibiting 
the shipment of uninspected meat from State to State or to foreign countries, in 
so far as he considers necessary to guard against the shipment of diseased products. 

“5. It is desirable that the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to 
inspect and certify pure,high-^rade dairy products for export. Our butter and 
cheese trade has l>een greatly damaged by the shipment of adulterated or low- 
grade butter and filled cheese branded as pure, high-grade products. 

“6. Another point which is of some importance is that railroad companies, in 
the hand.s of receivers, are not held liable for violation of the law prohibiting the 
shipment of diseased animals from one State to another. This is a point which 
needs correction.’’ 

The present law says “ owner or manager of any railroad company,” and the 
Supreme Court held that that clause does not cover a receiver. 

(Witness continued to read:) 

“With these suggested changes, which are not very e.^tensive, the Federal work 
for the assistance of the animal industry would Ik) in e.xcellent condition. 

WHAT IS NKEDEO IN STATE WORK. 

“I thought of making an examination of the laws of the various States with 
rewd to the control of diseases, but f find these exist in sneh number and are so 
voTuminous that it is impossible for me to make an abstract of them. What 1 
state, therefore, is my impression from what I have observed of the condition of 
affairs in various parts of the country. 

“1. It appears to me that what is most needed in the way of State work is the 
thorough control and eradication of such disease^ ad’ glanders, tuberculosis, and 
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rabiM. These diseases affect not ohW animals, bnt are commnnicable to man 
fusing in most cases fatal results. Trichinse are found in American pork in a 
larger proportion than in most other countries. It appears to be due to the prac- 
tice of allowing hogs to consume dead animals, such as rats, mice, and particu- 
larly hogs which have died of cholera. There is an impression in the hog-raising 
that the feeding of meat lessens the lossf s from cholera, and consequently 
in cholera outbreaks it is quite common to encourage the hogs to consume the 
carcasses of the animals which die. If there is only 1 in a bunch infected with 
tnehinas this 1 is sufficient to infect the whole herd. The hogs which come to 
our markets are infected in the proportion of 2 per cent or more, and in some 
lar^e lots of hogs we have found from 25 to 30 per cent with trichime. This mat- 
ter IS BO important that there should be State laws prohibiting the feeding of the 
carcasses of dead animals to swine. 

*‘2. The destruction of the Texas fever tick in the district permanently infected 
with that disease is of great importance. When this tick is killed out the infec- 
tion disappears. It may I e destroyed either by kee})ing cattle from any particular 
area for a year or two or by keeping the ticks all picked oft* the cattle or destroyed 
by var ous applications to the skin. It appears that the ticks must mature every 
year on cattle in order to perpetuate the sjiecies. In several counties of Virginia 
the ticks have disappeared through the eh evt of a law requiring rattle t o be fenced, 
in upon the premises where they are owned and prohibiting them from running 
at large. This matter is of great importance to the Southern States. 

“ 3. Measures to insure the wholesomene-ss of the milk supply are also a matter 
of great importance. In cities and towns this matter usually comes under the 
healt h authorities, but it is se’dom they have the money or 1 he authority to inspect 
the stables and the cows fi om which the milk comes. As the contagion of numer- 
ous diseases may be carried in milk, and still other diseases and digestive derange- 
ments may result from contamination with filth and with various putrefactive 
bacteria, there should he some system which will insure c'ean stahhs. healthy 
cattle, and the proper handling of the milk. The ine rease of tuhercnlosis among 
dairy cows and the danger of conveying this disease to the consumer, and espe- 
cially to children, emphasizes the importance of looking after the milk supply. 
This, it appears to me. could he most eftectually done by a State board which 
applies uniform regulations to the dairies of the whole State, All measures 
enforced in this way should bo well considered, conservative, and so ^rmulated 
as not to be niidnly burdensome to the cattle owners. Where it is necessary to 
eradicate a disease like tuberculosis, the owners of the ( attle should be compen- 
sated for the animals condemned and de.stroyed. 

“4. There should also he more effic ient measures to guard the public from being 
imposed upon by impure, adulterated, or renovated butter and filled cheese. 
W bile these articles are not partis ularly dange ous to health, their sa’e as pure 
and high-grade goods injures the dairy industry and defrauds the consumer. 

“ 5. There should also he a better local inspection of meats and more efficient 
measures to secure the proper disposition of the meat from diseased animals. 
While the Federal inspection is applied to all meats slaughtered in the abattoirs 
where it is established, the law pei mits the local sale of thecondemned meat. The 
Department of Agriculture has endeavored to guard against this by making an 
agreement with the operators of the abattoirs that they will abide by the regula- 
tions of the Department Inch re<iuire the condemned meat to he made into 
products unfit for food. While this agreement is, so far as we know, carried out, 
with possibly a lew rare exceptions, it nevertheless remains true that if such meat 
is removed from the packing house and sold locally there is no penalty in the 
Federal l^jv for the punishment of those who are guilty. The natural effect of 
the Federal insi)ection is to drive the diseased animals t ) abattoirs which slaugh- 
ter for local consumption, and conseijuently much more diseased meat is put upon 
the market in cities where the Federal inspection is in operation than was the case 
l>efore this mspe< tion was commenced. There are very few, if any, cities which 
have a sufficient force of coni] etent meat inspectors to protect their citizens from 
diseased and unwholesome products. 

‘ ' The vast infinence of animal diseases upon the welfare of those engaged in agri- 
culture, and, indeed, upon the country in general, is shown by the restrictions and 
prohibitions to which our foreign trade has been subjected on account of them. 
In 1879 our cattle were prohil ited from going inland in Great Britain for sale, 
and were confined to a few docks called “foreign animal wharves,” to be killed 
within 10 days, on account of the existence of contagious pleuro-pnenmonia in 
this country at that time. This order is thought to have reduced the value of 
every American steer exported not less than $5, As our exports have teen from 
100,000 to 400,000 bead per annum since that time, the enormous aggregate loss is 
apparent. 
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•‘In 1881, or s^oon thereafter, nearly every country on the continent of Europe 
prohibit American pork 1 or the alleged reason that it contained trichinae. This 
regulation was kept in force 10 years, ruining a great and growing trade and one 
which, despite onr efforts, we have been able to only partiiiily regain. 

‘•Still later our sheep have been required to be slaughtered at the foreign ani> 
inal wharves of Great Britain on account of the scab, which was continual y 
breaking out uinong export animals be( aase‘of their being exposed in the stotk 
yards and cars of this country. Our live cattle and fresh beef have been exciudt d 
from Germany, Denmark, and Belgium, and our cattle from Franc e, because of 
Texrfis fever in this country, which in rare instances was found in cattle landed 
on the other side. Our entire live animal trade with ( ireat Britain was mena* ed 
because of the sufferings of animals in transit which shocked the humane people 
of that country. The legislation antagonistic to this trade appears to have been 
abandoned because of oiir action in establishing regulations for the humane treat- 
ment of animals during the 0 (?ean voyage. Our live swine are excluded from 
most Euroi»eaii countries on acc ount of cholera. Our canned beef has been 
excluded from Germany because of the detrimental 8taten;ent8, it is said, which 
were made during or soon after the war with Spain. 

“ Jn addition to these j robibitions and restriciious on the ground of disease, our 
export trade in liutter and cheese with England has been greatly injured by the 
shipment of a<Uilterated and renovated but'er and f lied clieese under representa- 
tions.that the^ were first-class dairy prod nets. Canada, by supervising the manu- 
factnre and indorsing these goods, has established a great trade and won the 
markets away from our own exporters. Scane of oiir best dairy produc ts are now 
finding their way to Great Britain by way of Canada and branded as Canadian 
goods. 

“Our farmers have suffered terrible ravages from disease, particularly hog 
cholera, sheep scab, and Texas fe . er, but as compared with European stock raisers 
they have little idea of the devastat on which animal plagues may cause. iSm h 
exotic and destructive plagues as rinderpest, foot and-mouth disease, and pleuro- 
pneumonia have never spread over any considerable extent of this continent. 
Pleuro-ptfeuraonia was introduced here, but never fairly reacl.ed the channels of 
commerce, and was fortnnateiy stamped out before it did much direct damage. 
Foot-and-mouth disease has l)een introduced several times, but on every occasion 
was eradicated before it covered much territory. Rinderpest has never reache<l 
our shores. In other conntries rinderpest has at times almost exterminated the 
bovine population, leaving but a low aiiima s out of each thousand. Since the 
animal ({uarantines were placed under the Bureau of Animal Industry all of these 
exotic contagious di.«ea.ses have been excluded, 

“ W'e have in our herds, however, tuberculosis, a disease which affects all warm- 
blooded animals, and which is also the most fatal of human d seases. While it at 
jiresent affects but a small pi rceutago of our animals, it is undoubtedly s] reading 
and Iwcoining more common, except in States where proper regulations are in 
force. Herds are frequently lonnd containing 80 to 90 ijercf-nt of tuberculous 
animals, though the general average among daiiy and breeding cattle is probably 
not over 5 i>er cent, and among beef (!attle it is still less. There are more beef car- 
casses condemned for tuberculosis than for any other cause, the number being 
4,194 for the last fiscal } ear. There were also 4,o79 hog carcasses and 1 ,061 parts 
of carcasses condemned for the same disease. In some European countries nearly 
or quite half of the catBeare tuberculous. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. L, Harris.) How often or how many of these suggestions for 
Federal legislation have heretofore been made public, or gone to (Congress in the 
way of suggestion for legislation? -A. Those penalty clauses were iu the bill 
introduced or 8 years ago, but 1 do not know if it got to the public further than 
theannouncem; nt that it was introduced and ordered printed. Those things do not 
usual y go very far. The other points, I think, have not been given to the public. 
I intended to draft a bill and have it introduced at this session, but had so many 
other things to do that I have not done so. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to a better way to secure the enforce- 
ment of tie State laws?— A. I do not know that I have. There are two difficul- 
ties in the States; one is to get money enough to do such things, and the other is 
to enforce the laws. While this is a Government by the people and for the benefit 
of the people, it is a fact that the nearer you get to the pecmle the harder it is to 
enforce laws which bear upon the people in any section. Under the Federal law 
1 can go into a State and do things easily which State authorities can not do at 
all. because the people in the State feel that the State authorities nre subject to 
them more than the Federal authorities are. and if it is a case, for instance, of 
killing a glandered h^ rse. the owner often will be ugly about it and will say, '* I 
will not allow it to be killed,” and very often the^utborities are obliged to go 
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into court, or have trouble with the man. The same is true in enforcing other 
laws. We have an example of it in most cities in regard to rabies— mad dogs. 
When the city authorities adopt an ordinance requiring dogs to be muz; led and 
kept up a sufficient time to get rid of the disease, you always find a large number 
of citizens who object to the ordinance and say it is not necessary; that it is cruelty 
to the dogs, and so on, and it can not be enforced. W e had the same thing in this 
city last winter. Although our Commissioners are not so much subject to the 
people as the officers of other cities are, yet the public clamor here prevented 
the enforcement of regulations requiring dogs to bo muzzled, and as a result 
of that we have had rabie.s here since November a year ago. There has not 
been a month without rallies, and there has been— I forget just bow many -but 
about thirty or f orty people bitten in that time, most of them children, and they 
have been obliged to go off toother cities and take the Pasteur treatment, witn 
an exi>en8e of a hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars for the treatment, board, 
and other expenses while away from home, which is a very serious matter i o the 
people who are so unfortunate as to be bitten by a mad dog. The same principle 
bo ds good in the eradication of all diseases. 

New York, which is one of our strongest States, unrlertook to eradicate pleuro- 
pneumonia. General Patrick at that time was business man iger. They spent 
probably $llK),0ti0, and then stopped because the work was not popular; they 
could not finish it. That was in 1871) and 1880. 1 he work was dropped and the 

disease spread again, and when I took it up under the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in about 1885 or 1880, there was inst as much])leuro pneumonia in the State of 
New York as there was liefore they began. The same was true in New Jersey. 
The State authorities undertook to stamp out pleuro pneumonia there and failed. 
It is only in instances where llie disease is not very wides, tread in the State, and 
where it can be tlone without very much expenditure of time or money, and with- 
out much hardship or inconvenii^nce to the citi ens. that the State authorities 
appear to be able to work efficiently in such matters. 

Q. Have the Stab's, f.s a rule, providi'd any compensation for destroyed ani- 
mals?— A. Some of them have, and .some have not. I here is a great d.fference of 
procedure in file States, but the tendency is against comp<.*nsation. The prece- 
dents among lawyers appear to bo opposed to giving compensation for diseased 
animals. In the veterinary profession the tendency is to give comi^ensation, 
because it has been found in all countries where they have tried to eradicate dis- 
eases that it was cheaper to give compensation, and have the stock owners with 
the authorities, than not to give compensation, and have it to the interest of every- 
body to conceal the contngious diseases. 

(cj). But could not tlie State authorities, for lo. al diseases, such as glanders in 
horses, prevent the spread of disease more che; ply than to wait f or Federal inter- 
ference?— A. The Federal Government has not done anything in the way of 
stumping out any disease except pleuropneumonia and sluep scab. We never 
have gone into JStates, except in the pleuropneumonia work, and undertaken to 
condemn animals and kill them. It was then only in a great emergency, and we 
had the cooperation of the States to this extent: They made our men, in most 
cases, State inspectors as veil as Federal inspectors, the expenses being home by 
the Federal ( iovernment. C^uite a number of States passed special acts making 
the Bureau of Animal inspectors State inspectors, and giving them power to enter 
on Tiremises, to ins^ ect and eoudemn animals; but iu those cases the States espe- 
cially stipulated that it should bo without e.x] ense to the State. 

Q. Have you ever tabulated the figures giving the loss annually from the death 
of animals on account of infectious disease?— A. No. It is impossible to do it, 
because 11 Q one knows what animals die of. Our statistical division sometimes 
attempts to give a statement of tin* loss of animals from disease, but they are 
unable to discriminate between diseases. 

f O. Would it be possible for the State authorities to provide some means for 
afliering that information?— A. It would probably be pretty expensive. In fact, 
think it is impossible to get the informatiou with any accuracy. 

Q. (By Mr. Farc^uhah.) What State has the best regulation in respect to 
inspection of cattle and prevention of disease?— A. I think Pennsylvania, probably. 

Q. TheyhaveaState ooardinPennsyhania?— A. They have a State veterina- 
rian there, who works under the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. How much assistance has the State veterinarian in the practical work of 
the detection of disease?— A. I understand he has deputy Inspectors who examine 
the cattle. 

Q. In the State of Pennsylvania, for instance, how many?— A. Well, I conld 
not say; but quite a number. They have spent a considerable amount of money— 
I am sorry I can't say exactly how ranch, but probably over $3(1,000 annually— on 
tuberculosis work in the last few years. 
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Q. Do you know of any State where the int^pection is so general and so well 
maintained that it is practically a remedy for the spread of disease? — A. For some 
diseases. There is no State, for instance, so far ns I know, which has a snfficlent 
inspection to prevent the spread of glanders in horses. It is a disease not looked 
after very thoroughly, and 1 suppose in every city of the country there is more or 
less of it. On the other hand, Texas fever iS almost entirely prevented by cooper- 
ation between the Bureau of Animal Industry and the State authorities. 

Q. Do you not de])end a good deal on local help which comes entirely independent 
of the State veterinarian?— A . To a certain oxten t We try and cooperate with the 
State inspectors, but usually meat inspection in the c ties does not amount to very 
mnch, because the cities have not enough inspectors to conti ol the local slanghter- 
hoiises. Almost every city has a large numiier oi slaughterhouses in the suburbs, 
to which diseased stock goes for slaughter, and in order to inspect it thoroughly 
it wbnld take as many inspectors as there are slaughterhouses, which, in a city 
like Philadelphia, would mean To or 100 inspectors. It costs a great deal of money 
to keep up such a force, and the only way in which to have practical inspection 
of an mals slaughtered for local consumption is to have the killing concentrated. 
Then they could have enough inspectors to cover it. 

Q. How far does your national regn ation covering the entire export trade affect 
local consumption?— A. It is impossible (o say, hecaiise we inspect at all those 
large abattoirs which pretend to do interstate business, but a good many smaller 
places that do an interstate Imsutess we have not been able to cover. You can 
see from my statement we insiiecknl anima's last year at the time of 

slaughter. That means about 5,0(i0,000 cattle, <>,000,000 sheep, and the balance 
mosUy bogs— ‘23.000.000 to 24,000.000 hogs— and that, of course, covers by far the 
largest part of the meat. There are a great many small jdaces where they kill 50 
to 100 hogs a day. and 10 or la oows, w^here, so fai\ we have not been able to 
inspect, and I hardly see luy way clear to include these. We have not so far been 
able to get enough inspectors. 

Q. Has Congress been liberal with you?— A. Yes; very liberal. 

Q. Any recommendation that the Department would make, would it readily 
meet with the cooperation of the Agricultural Committee?- A. I think it would, 
as far as furnishing money is (toncerned. T'hey have g.von us all wo could use to 
advantage, and sometimes I have turned back considerable into the Treasury. 
The numlK*r of cattle inspected at time of slaughter was 5,027,000. That is the 
great bulk of cattle slaughtered in the country. I suppose the entire slatighter- 
ing might bo placed at 0,000, OIXI or 7.000,0i/0 beeves in a year. The numlier of 
other animals inspected are as follows: Sheep. 0,125,005; hogs, 23,330,881; horses, 
5,559. Congress put a clause in onr appropriation bill 2 or 3 years ago to the 
effect that horses should be entitled to the same inspection as other animals. The 
reason for that provision was the low price of horses in the range country. In 
fact, there were some parties there who believed that they could slaughter horses 
to advantage for export, but I do not tliink they have done very well at it. They 
slaughtered the first year about 3,200, and tlie last year 5,550. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. .Harris.) At how inanv ]ioint8 are horses slaughtered for 
export?— A. Wehaveinspectc^l at only one place, tjiat is in Oregon. They have 
been slaughtering at several otl.er i>oints wiihout Federal inspection. There was 
a place in Chicago, and there wa.s a place in Brooklyn where they slaughtered. 

Q. To what country does the hnrse meat go.'- A." They sent some of it to Nor- 
way and some of it to Holland, but we are ni abl ^ t > follow beyond the ports 
where it lands. It is pretty hard to sav where it is consumed. There have been 
some rnmors that it had l)een made up in bolognas and sent back here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Do you find, in the establishment of these zones for 
the prevention of disease, tliat there is any conflict with the State authorities, or 
of late years have you met with cooperation with the local boards of health?— A. 
We have had pretty general cooperation. Of course, the State authorities do not 
always agree with us as to what ought to be done, but we generally get along har- 
moniously. The Texas- 1 ever matter is one in which we need most cooperation 
now; Texas fever and sheep scab; both. The Te.v as-fever wo: k is where tnere are 
more chances for difference of opinion, for alwavs in St ites crossed by a quaran- 
tine line people below the quarantine line think they ought to be above it. It is 
more apt to the case with Texas fever than with anythini^ else, because the cat- 
tle below the qnarantino line do not show the disease. It is only when they get 
out and mingle with northern cattle that they spread it. 

Q« About your uniform procedure. Do you establish quarantine on State lines, 
or divide the State, if necessaiw?— A. Wo always make onr quarantine line in the 
general regulations on State fines. Then in those States which are partly free 
from infection and which cooperate with us we putTt across the territory of the 
State. Of course that is a great inducem«-nt for coopereftop. because there is a 
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large part of the territory of these States which would be above the line, and which, 
without cooperation, would be below the line. I think probably that is the prin- 
cipal reason why wo have so little disagreement with these State authorities. 

Q. On account of the greater perfection in the rules of inspection and their 
administration, has the United States, your department especially, bettered the 
export trade or put it on a more sure footing?— A. We have saved the export trade 
in cattle. We would not have any export trade in live stock if it had not been for 
our regulations, because after the first step in confining American animals to the 
foreign animal wharves on the other side the agitation was very strong to entirely 
prohibit the trade in live animals. At the time our regulations for inspection of 
vessels were made there was a bill in Parliament, which appeared likely to pass, 
prohibiting carrying live animals. It was put on the grounds of cruelty to ani- 
mals in transit and their arrival there in bad shape for slaughter; but when our 
regulations were made specifying how ships should be fitted up and how the cat- 
tle should be carried that legislation was 'dropped, and I have not heard anything 
about it since. The bill was being pushed by Mr. Plimsoll. 

Q. Does the United States inspection stand equally with the foreign inspection 
in respect to meats, or, in other words, is it generally accepted Ijy the foreign 
inspectors?— A, I can not say that it is. There has been no question in regard to 
it in Great Britain, where our largest market is; but in Germany they have not 
accepted our inspection, and most of our meat is inspected after i t gets there. We 
did get our meat reentered in Gei-many by establishing our inspection and certify- 
ing to our meats, but still they continue to reinspect it. 

Was that really as a matter of conserving the public health, or was it a 
political matter on the agrarian line?— A. My own opinion is that it came from 
the agrarian agitation there. 

O. Have you inspectors on the other side?— A. We simply have three inspectors 
in Great Britain, two of them for the live animals— cattle and sheep— and one is 
now going to inspect the cattle coming from there. 

Q. In the Department of Agriculture, especially in your department, have you 
the cooperation of similar bodies in the European governments, an underatanding 
or a correspondence as to remedies and beneficial legislation?— A. No; we have 
none. We have, of course, more or less correspondence with the scientific inves- 
tigators abroad; we hear of everything they do, and we cooperate by exchanging 
material for investigation more or less; but we have no cooperation in executive 
work. 

Q. To what is the position of the agricultural societies of Europe in respect to 
American inspection and the importation of American cattle and American meats 
due? Is it to selfishness, or what?— A. It is mostly selfishness. It all comes from 
the agrarian agitation to keep out our products. We never have sent any diseases 
to Europe which appeared there among their stock. They know the nature of 
Texas fever, for instance, very well, because they have read our reports and they 
have confirmed our investigations by going over the same gronnd in their own 
laboratories; and yet they shut out not only our live cattle from Gei-many but our 
dressed beef, alleging it is from fear of this disease. There has never been a case 
of the disease there. In the same way in France they shut out our live cattle, fol- 
lowing Germany, and Denmark and Belgium did the same thing. The two last- 
mentioned countries practically admit that they are unable to change unless Ger- 
many does, because if they let in our meat and cattle Germany would shut out 
theirs. So that Germany has been the leader in these provisions ever since the 
prohibition of our pork in 1881. 

Q. Would you say that in the case of renovated butter, filled cheese, and imita- 
tions of standard butter Europe was justified in shutting them out by law or 
otherwise? In other words, do you think that our people here were at fault?— A. 

I think our people are at fault in shipping dairy products under false brands; but 
1 do not know that they would be justified in shutting out the products entirely. 

I do not think they would; still I think they would be justified in making an 
inspection or in askiDg that we should make it. 

Q. Would it not be fair for any foreign government to make the American 
article the cost of inspection when they detect fraud?- A. I should think it 
would. They make our meat exporters pay the meat inspection anyway in Ger- 
many and Fiance. 1 believe that the .^ricultnral Committee is going to put a 
provision in the appropriation bill this year authorizing the inspection of dairy 
products and marking those which are pure and of high grade. 0 ( course, we are 
not undertaking to mark everything or even to det^t the spurious articles, but 
we will mark what we know to be first-class products. i 

Q. Would 3 rou advise that, in the case of milk inspection in cities and the local 
inspection of meats and all that, the penalties and the fines should be large enough 
to support a large force of insiMH’tors; that is, that the violators of law should 
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for the inspection instead of the citizens out of the general treasury? — ^A. I 
doubt if they would get enough money in that way. It mi^ht be more practical 
to put a tax on all the meat that is inspected. Of course it is only occasionally 
that they are going to get a case of violation of the law which they can make hold 
in the courts. A man inspecting meats is morally certain of a great many oases 
where the handlers of meat violate the law for every one where he can get evidence 
to convict them of doing it. 

Q. But in cases of local inspection where the fines are heavy the infractions of 
law are less, are they not?— A. They are where they enforce the fines. Usually 
when a fine is very heavy the tendency is to let a man olf and not fine him at all 
rather than put a very severe penalty on him. I think where the fine is moderate 
the law is more apt to be enforced than where it is verjr heavy. 

Q. We have in the Eastern States local laws providing that after the first con- 
vi(Jtion the fine shall bo quadrupled. Is not that tlie way to reach the remedy?— 
A. I should think that would be a good plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Have you ever had any knowledge or suspicion of your 
inspectors being tampered with by those interested in the work that they are 
inspecting?— A. Yes; we have. We brought a suit in one case; we brought an 
action against the manager of an abattoir in the West, and the judge decided on 
th ' constitutionality of the law, that we had no business to be inspecting. He 
decided the law to be unconstitutional, and as it was a criminal case it could not 
be appealed, so it rested. The point was this, that under the law, under the 
authority given to Congress to regulate commerce between the States, we could 
not go into a State and insiiect this meat; that it did not become a subject of 
interstate commerce until it was actually in shipment from one State to another. 
It was one of those technical constitutional points which are raised sometimes. 
At any rate, the court refused to apply any penalties to those parties. There was 
good evidence that they had tried to bril>e the inspector. We had changed 
inspectors three times. They had tried it first on one and then on another and 
then on a tliird one. They offered money to pass the meat, and then we thought 
we would bring an action against them. 

Q. Did the money pass? Money was offered, you say?— A. Money was offered. 

Q. And rejected and refused?— A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you change the in8t)ector8. then?— A. We wanted to make sure; we 
wanted to get more evidence. They might say in the case of one man. “We 
never offered that man anything; ho was mistaken about what we meant; we did 
not intend to give him any money.*’ But where three men come up and swear to 
the same thing the case would be much stronger. 

Q. Have you a suspicion that that is pretty general in the abattoirs?— A. No; 
1 do not think so. I think our inspectors are pretty honest and report any im- 
proper advances on the part of the abattoir managers. The only thing is, of course, 
it is human nature for a man after he has been in a place and gets acquainted with 
the abattoir authorities to try to draw the line so that he is lenient with them, and 
naturally if he is friendly with them he does not like to offend them by going 
further than they think he should go. That is the tendency; it is inevitable, and 
the only way we can counteract it is by changing the inspectors so that we can 
get new men there. 

Q. You do that considerably, I suppose? — A. We do that whenever we think it 
is necessary. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are all your employees under civil-service rules?— A. 
Practically all, yes; all of our inspectors and assistant inspectors, inicroscopists, 
stock e-xaminers, and taggers. 

Q. Are these inicroscopists and others subject to examination in W ashington 
here, or are their ([ualifications passed upon in the State examinations?— A. They 
are examined in other IStates. The Civil Service Commission has an examination 
in all the large cities. They are appointed in Washington. 

Q. Are they certified from the local list or from the national list?— A. The 
inspectors and assistant inspectors are certified from the national list, but the 
others are certified from the local lists. They are certified from different districts 
in the country so as to bring them closer to their homes. 

Q. Is it a stable employment?— A. All of it except that of the microscopists. 
They do not have steady work; the work varies with the export trsde. For 
instance, during the past year more than half the persons in the microscopical 
work have been on leave without pay simply because there was nothing for them 
to do. 

Q. Has the establishment of your national bureau been an advantage to the 
science of veterinary surgery?— A. Yes; it has been an advantage to it by the 
investigation of quite a number of diseases that were not understood before. It 
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has been an advantage to it by furnishing emplo 3 nnent for quite a number of men 
All the inspectors and assistant inspectors are veterinarians. 

Q. And has it not also entered a good deal into the education in the agricultural 
colleges in the country, in the advancement of veterinary knowledge?— A. The 
demand for veterinarians, of course, has led to an effort to supply the demand by 
establishing veterinary departments in a good many of the colleges. 

Q. Nearly all your inspectors or subinspectors or assistant inspectors are quite 
young men, are they not? — A. A majority of them are, because we appoint men 
at $1,200 a year, and a man who is established in business could hardly afford to 
take it. Another thing, a young man fresh from college can pass an examination 
where a man who has been in practice for a while could not do as well. 

Q. Is it free from political changes— a change in administration does not affect 
it?— A. No; men are not changed for political reasons. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do 1 understand that the State experiment stations 
experiment on diseases and suggest remedies for live stock?— A. There are quite 
a number of stations that have veterinarians permanently and a staff of investi- 
gators. I could not say just how many of them, but the principal stations have. 

Q. Is there a greater disposition now to investigate diseases of animals than a 
few years ago?— A. I think it is increasing all the time. 

Q. Is the per centum of loss now so great as heretofore?— A. I think the loss 
from some diseases is as great; in others it is not. For instance, the loss from hog 
cholera, I suppose, is as great as it ever was; that is, I do not know that the per- 
centage is quite as great, but the number lost is as great, because there are more 
swine. I think that by following the hygienic regulations which have been rec- 
ommended by the experiment stations and by the Department of Agriculture they 
have probably lessened the percentage of Joss somewnat, but there has never been 
very much impression made on that disease, which causes the greatest loss, perhaps, 
of any disease attackingour animals in t his country. Of the other diseases, glanders 
is probably just as prevalent as it was 10 years ago; tiiWculosis is more prevalent, 
and, taking the country over, it is increasing all the time. 

Testimony closed. 


Washington, D. C., January Slfy 1901 , 

TESTIMONY OF DE. L. 0. HOWAED, 

Chief Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Dr. 
L. O. Howard, of Washington, D. C., chief entomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, te.stified as 
follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Give your name and address and official position.— 
A. L. O. Howard, chief entomologist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state how long you have been connected 
with the Department of Agriculture.— A. Since the fall of 1878. 

Q. And what is your general field of inquiry?— A. Entirely relating to the 
economic aspects of the work of insects, especially in relation to agricultural 
products. 

Q. What progress has been made in economic entomology since you have been 
connected with the Department?— A. Do you mean as to practical results? 

Q. As to practical results.— A. That is a big question, and it would require vol- 
umes to show it as it ought to be shown; it would require several hours to tell it. 

C^. You might in a very brief way state the progress that has lieen made.— A. 
The whole subject of the injuries of insects is more important than is generally 
realized. We have an annual loss to crops by the ravages of insects of something 
like $300,000,(KiO, and live stock suffers severely. When economic work really 
began in this country— that is to say, with the foundation of the Department of 
Agriculture— we did not know of a single good reliable remedy for any injurious 
insects, not even with the great pests like the Hessian fiy and the chinch bug, not 
even for the fruit pests like the codling moth— that is, the apple worm— and the 
plum curculio. At the present time 1 think it is safe to say we have a fairly good 
remedy for every insect of economic importance. When 1 say fairly good remedy, 
I do not mean a remedy which can be put into effect without some trouble and 
without some cost on the part of the farmer. When we consider the question of 
remedies we must consider the ease of application and the cost of application, as 
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well as the efficacy of the remedy itself against the insect. The General Gk>vetn- 
ment now expends $30,000 a year in support of my branch of the service in the 
Department of Agriculture. Out of the 46 States 80 of them ^ve State entomolo- 
gist who are investigating insects in their particular localities, and publishing 
bulletins on the results of their work and the remedies which they have found 
out and which other men have found out^ There have been some estimates as to 
the amount of money which is actually saved by the work which has been done 
in the way of remedies. Dr. James Fletcher, the Dominion entomologist of Can- 
ada, speaking before the Royal Society of Canada, made the statement that the 
United States led the world in the subject of economic entomology, and that in 
all probability the damage to agricultural products by insects, were it not lor the 
practical results of the labors of economic&entomologists, would be twice as great 
as it is. A criticism of estimate 3 of the loss in dollars and cents is that when 
there is a widespread outbreak of insects it reduces the sum total of the crop to a 
very great extent, but the farming class as a whole does not lose so much on 
account of the enhanced price of the remainder. When you come to estimate the 
loss of the wheat crop, and then get the market price and reduce it down to dol- 
lars and cents, you will find when the price go^ up the loss to the whole country 
is not so great; but nevertheless that increase in price means an economic loss to 
the country at large, and it was on that basis that the estimate of $300,000,000 was 
made. 

Q. From what insect does the agriculturist sustain the greatest loss— what 
character of insect?— A. I think that lies between three distinct species— the cod- 
ling moth or apple grub, the Hessian fiy, and the chinch bug. I think the annual 
loss by these insects together would amount to $60,000,000. 

Q. Can you give the sections of the country that sustain the greatest loss, say 
from the codling moth?— A. The great apple-growing regions: the greatest apple- 
growing regions suffer the great^t loss. Of course that depends also on the gen- 
eral use of remedies. Certain sections of the country, like Michigan, used to suffer 
great loss. Now they have introduced remedies very generally. They first took 
up the banding of trees, and then they took up spraying, and Michigan does not 
suffer such great losses as it did before that time. Other regions also suffer, which 
are not successful, and have not taken up the question of remedies as thoroughly 
as have Michigan and western New York, some portions of Virginia, and other 
regions. 

U. It is thought by some localities that suffer most ^at the other localities that 
suffer less are protected in some way by climate or soil or something of that sort. 
Is that so?— A. That is so to some extent. Insects have a certain range, governed 
largely by temperature, elevation, and so on. For example, the San Jose ^ale, a 
very important insect, which has been the basis of nearly all the State legislation 
within the last 10 years on the subject of insects, will not go above a certain point- 
north of certain points— and will not flourish in regions where there is le.ss than a 
certain total amount of summer heat. That insect, which is one of the worst 
enemies to orchards that we have, in many cases killing large orchards of i)eaches 
and plums and young peach, plum, apple, and pear trees, is at its worst in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Up in central New York it does not get so numerous, because 
there is less summer heat. In northern Michigan it does not flourish, but in a 
strip along the southern part it does, and in Ohio it is quite bad. 

Q. You think spraying is a very important remedy against the codling moth?— 
A. And against many other insects it is a most important remedy, as against the 
plum curculio and against all scale insects, different substances, however, being 
used on crops and against different insects. 

Q, Does the black knot come under your investigartion?— A. It is a fungous dis- 
ease, and is not caused by insects. 

Q. How far has the San Jose scale spread east? — A. It is present, I think, in most 
of the fruit-growing States at the present time. It is found in Massachusetts, it is 
found abundantly in Connecticut, and recently made its appearance in Rhode 
Island. It is found in all the other Eastern and Central States. In the W est it is 
found in ("alifomia, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, It is not found in that group 
running from Kansas and Iowa west to California, and is not known in Colorado 
and in Nebraska. 

Q. Does it continue to spread?— A. Yes; largely for the reason that while cer- 
tain States— there are now 21 of them— have passed rigid inspection laws which 
provide that no nursery stock shall come into their States without the certificate 
of an official inspector or entomologist that it has been examined and found free 
from scale, there are still many States that have not passed such laws, and the 
result is that these States have b^me dumping grounds for all sorts of infested 
nursery stock. Here is an advertisement from the Cumberland Nurseries, of 
Nashwle, Tenn., of a trustee’s sale of nursery »tock by the Nashville Trust Com* 
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rany. One paragraph in this says, “ It is proper to state that the ‘ scale ’ has been 
detected in the nurseries.” And this letter which accompanies this circular came 
to me yesterday from an entomologist connected with the Kansas Agricultural 
College: “ My attention has just been called by a Kansas nursery company to the 
inclos^ circular. This firm is much exercised concerning the possible circulation 
of such stock upon the open market. I have written them that since Kansas is 
without quarantine laws the State has no means of preventing the importation of 
such goi^ds. It has occurr^ to me, however, that you might care to know of the 
possible exchange of such infested stock.” This is just an instance of how scale- 
infected stock may be thrown into Kansas and similar unprotected States. 

Q. What is thought to be the medium by which the San Jose scale spreads? — A. 
Almost entirely on nursery stock. We do not know exactly where it first came 
from, but it was first discovered near San Jose, Cal., on the grounds of Mr. James 
Lick. He was importing plants from all parts of the world at that time. It is 
susp^ted to have come from Japan, and then spread all over California, and was 
considered to be the naost destructive scale in existence. About 1889 some Japa* 
nese plum stock was imported into New Jersey. The scale was carried East on 
that stock, but it was not recognized, and that stock and others which had become 
infested from it were sold all over the Eastern States. The fruit growers did not 
notice it, and entomologists did not have it called to their attention until the 
fall of 1893, when some of the stock was sent up from C'harlottesville, Va., and 
then we found for the first time that this serious pest was in the East. Since then 
we have found that it was generally distributed by New Jersey nurseries, and 
other nurseries bought their stock from them and continued the spread of the 
scale. As soon as we found it out we began to send circulars and puWish widely 
the fact that the scale was being distributed. Then the States began to take it 
up, and began to pass these inspection laws preventing the entrance into the State 
of any nursery stock unless it was inspected and found to be free from scale. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) What insecticide is used in this nursery stock? — A. It 
is exposed to the fumes of hydrocyanic gas, and in some States a certificate that 
it has been fumigated by this gas is required. The best remedy depends on the 
part of the country. In California it is found that a wash of lime, sulphur, and 
^It works admiraoly. But the success of that remedy depends on the weather; 
it works well particularly in a long dry spell. In wet weather it is found ineffica- 
cious because the rains wash it off. In the East we have two remedies; one is 
whale-oil soap and water, a very strong solution; that is efficacious in some cases; 
and in others, in places where that is not efficacious, they are now advocating 
crude petroleum, put on the trees with great care only on sunny days, and washed 
on very lightly indeed or sprayed on. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What time is that applied?— A. Applied in the 
winter time. That remedy is now advocated very strenuously by the State ento- 
mologists of New Jersey and West Virginia. 

Q. Is there any law that will compel the nurseryman to so prepare his trees 
before sending them out?— A. There are laws to compel them to submit them to 
the action of the gas, but not to treat them in other ways. 

Q. What is the condition at the present time in regard to the gipsy moth; what 
territory does that cover?— A. It has spread to some slight extent sines the State 
of Massachusetts stopped its appropriations. The State was appropriating $150,000 
to $200,000 annually for the work of the so-called gipsy-moth committ^. Last 
winter the legislature refused to make any more appropriations, and, although 
the insect had been reduced to almost harmless numbers by the work of previous 
years, it is now beginning again to spread. New colonies are being found. It 
has not as y^t gone far outside of the old limits around Boston, and has not yet 
crossed over into New Hampshire, although it is very close to the New Hampshire 
line near Manchester. 

Q. Has any effort been made to have the Federal Government assist in the 
expense of destroying the gipsy moth?— A. Several years ago a committee from 
Massachusetts came down, and ^nator Lodge introduced a measure in the Senate 
to appropriate $40,(X)0 to assist in the work. It was in the form of an amendment 
to the a^icultural appropriation bill. The House did not concur in the amend- 
ment, and it was thrown out in the conference committee, and so nothing has 
ever been done by the General Government. 

Q. Do you look upon it as of sufficient importance for the Federal Government 
to interfere?- A. I think it would bo well to wait for a year or two so as to judge 
something of the rapidity of its spread. It is not an insect that spreads very 
rapidl;^ 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) Have we any national law in the line of quarantine 
against insects?— -A. There is no such law. 

Q. Have you ever studied out whether it is possible for the National Gtovem* 
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ment to make a law of that kind?— -A. There are a number of foreign governments 
which have made such laws which have quarantined against the United States. 
There has been a (luarantine bill inUongress for the last 3 years, which came near 
passing last session, having been reported favorably by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. There is an admirable State (quarantine in California against insects 
brought from abroad. They have a quarantine officer at San Francisco who boards 
©very vessel that comes in and looks it over ‘for anything whic.h may possibly carry 
injurious insects on nursery stock, and everything in the vegetable line; and if 
insects are found the stock is fumigated or destroyed. The authority of the law 
add the officers is conceded in the highest court of California. It has been sus- 
tained. That law protects California for objects that are intended for ultimate 
delivery in the State of California. It doqp not protect the rest of the country. 
When the inspector finds a large box of plants from Japan, which is consigned to 
New Jersey or Kentucky, he notifies me and I immediately notify the State officers 
in tlioseStates and they cause an inspection on its arrival, if they have theauthor- 
ity to do so. But in certain States, as in Massachusetts, they have not authority 
to do so. In Massachusetts, for example, they are large importers of ornamental 
plants from Japan. 1 am notified, I notify the State board of agriculture, and 
they notify the importers, and if they feel like it they cause the stock to be fumi- 
gated, but if they do not feel like it they are not obliged to fumigate. This quar- 
antine bill has been before Congress in one form or another for 3 years. A new 
one, just introduced by Senator Perkins, provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall have power to (juarantine against any other country absolutely if he 
feels that there is reason to believe that some injurious insects are likely to come 
in. and he has also power to designate certain ports where nur^ry stock must be 
imported and where they will be subject to inspection j)rovidM they are not 
accompanied by a certificate from some competent official of the government from 
which they are sent. It seems a very desirable thing that such a regulation should 
be made by the General Government. We have now perhaps 75 kinds of insects 
which everybody knows and which everybody fears, insects 1 would call of first- 
class importance, and more than half of these have been imported from abroad; 
less than half of them are indigenous to this country, and they have come in very 
largely through this unrestricted commerce in plants and are still coming in every 
year. The hop-plant louse, an insect which annihilated the hop-growing industry 
in the State of Wisconsin, and which occasionally destroys the crop in the great 
hop-growing regions in New York, came over in just that way. The Hessian fly 
we were just talking about came over in the straw bedding of the Hessian soldiers 
in the Revolutionary war. 

6. Is it a historical fact that the Hessian fly came over with the Hessian troops 
or 18 it an expression of opprobrium against the Hessian troops?— A. It is dis- 
puted. That explanation has been made by some, but it is disputed by others. It 
is one of those things which we can not possibly decide at this late (late. It is a 
way in which they might have come: there is no ([uestion about that. That term 
of opprobrium is rather a common thing with other insects. For instance, the 
harlequin cabbage bug in Texas is known as the third-party bug. In Georgia, 
after the war. the same bug was known as the Abe Lincoln bug. That is really 
aside; it does not belong in the testimony. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What objections are urged to the pa.ssage of the 
pending bill?— A, It wasopposed by the nurserymen at first, because they thought- 
some of them thought— that as most of their stock arrives in the cold months of 
the year it might be injured by lieing opened for inspection. I do not know of any 
other good argument against it. The quarantine features of the bill are being 
specially urged by California interests, which are united and greatly in fear of a 
maggot which infests the oranges in Mexico, which has not been introduced 
yet in California. Passing through Mexico you iiick up an orange on the table 
and you find maggots in it. That thing occurs in most parts of Mexico. Now, 
there is great danger that this insect may be established in California before 
the California oranges come on the market, say in early October and early Novem- 
ber. Theoranges you find then are Mexican oranges, brought from Mexico. Now, 
suppose those oranges are thrown aside, the maggots transform to files, and they 
come out and sting the California oranges; see what an injurious thing it would 
be? They want this bill jiassed so that the Secretary of Agriculture can (iiiaran- 
tine against Mexican oranges. Of course the Mexicans say the whole thing is 
overrated, that the insect is not so widespread, and it is simply an effort of the 
Californians to avoid the competition of Mexican oranges. 

Q. What effect is the worm having on the Mexican crop?— A. I do not hnow 
that we have any figures on the Mexican crop, but I have on two occasions sent 
two men all over Mexico just to find out whether the Mexicans were right and to 
see what it amounted to, and we found that it eccnrs in oranges all over Mexico 
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except in the State of Sonora west of the Sierra Madre Mountains; tliat State 
seems to he exempt. Elsewhere any orange you pick up is liable to contain these 
maggots. 

Q. Does it destroy the orange or destroy its value?~A. Both. 

Q. Or injure its value?— A. Both. The early oranges drop, a great many of 
them, as a result of that worm; they decay and drop from the trees. The insect 
has several generations; at first they attack the younger oranges; later they do 
not make their presence in the fruit evident before the orange is picked and put on 
on the market. 

Q. You feel it is important that the American orange grower should have some 
protection?— A. Ido; it is very important. Iremember in the Florida freeze in 1896, 
when so many orange trees in Florida were killed, people in the hotels who went 
down there for the winter found Meicican oranges on the table with maggots in 
them. The majority of Mexican oranges, however, do not come to the orange* 
mwing regions. Many of them are shipped straight through to Kansas City or 
Chicago. ^ Of course, there is no danger then, but when they go to California, as 
they do, it is decidedly dangerous. 

Q. Is the orange worm affected by the climate— that is, does a cplder climate 
than the Mexican climate have any effect on it?— A. I think it will thrive wherever 
oranges grow. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the present condition of what is known 
as the cotton-boll weevil?— A. That is an insect that is alarming Texas cotton 
cowers very much. It has spread now until it has got into some of the best cotton 
land in Texas; but we are not quite sure yet, whether it will spread north of the 
region of early heav^ frosts or not. Under the present bill a small sum is appro- 
priated for an investigation of that insect from my office. The State of Texas has 
appointed a State entomolo^t to investigate it the present year. I have the 
manuscript of his report at the present time. It is a Mexican insect which for a 
long time inhabited the low tip of Texas around Brownsville, and later was car- 
riedr north to Alice and San Diego. In that region they have no heavy frosts at all 
and some of the cotton grows through the winter. You will find large volunteer 
stalks of cotton all green in the early spring; and those volunteer stalks are cul- 
tivated by people down there because the Board of Trade in Galveston offers a 
large sum of money for the first bale of cotton. N ow, that is just the thing needed 
to perpetuate this weevil , and it is spreading gradually up north. W hen it reached 
San Antonio, 1 happened to be down there at the time of the first winter freeze, 
which happened about the 1st of December. I found that the insect was killed 
out absolutely by that frost— a frost of 21 Fahrenheit For that reason I felt 
relieved and felt pretty sure that the insect would not spread farther north in the 
cotton and spread to other State.s. Recently, developments seem to show that it 
migrates every year from farther south, north of frost lines, and perhaps it man- 
ages then to exist in small numbers through the winter so as to start an increasing 
series of generations in the spring, and it may become much more serious than at 
first anticipated. At all events it is damaging some of the best cotton-growing 
regions in Texas now. 

Q. Is that the only insect which the cotton grower has to contend with?— A, 
He has the old cotton caterpillar or army worm which feeds on the leaves of the 
cotton plant, but he has a very good remedy for that now. He uses paris green 
in a very simple way. He takes a bag of coarse cloth, fills it with pure paris green 
and puts it on one end of a pole and another bag on the other end of the pole. 
Then he puts a negro on a mule and he trots down the rows, and the jarring of the 
mule sifte this paris green down on the leaves, putting just enough on the cotton. 
It makes a very simple, inexpensive, and efficacious way of poisoning the crop. 
The cotton-boll worm is a very serious evil in some parts of the South, and they 
get rid of that by diversified crops and by using corn and cowpeas as trap crops. 

Q. Will you briefly state what insects the tobacco raiser has to contend with in 
raising and growing his crop?— A. He has the biff horn worm, as they call it, a 
very lar^je green caterpillar with a horn on the enof of his abdomen, and then they 
have 8 little beetle which eats holes in the leaves, and this same boll worm of the 
cotton also attacks tobacco; and there is a new enemy which just became known 
a year or so ago, which they call the split worm, an extremely small caterpillar, 
which mines between the upper and the lower surface of the leaf. Th^ get rid of 
all the leaf-feeding caterpillars now by spraying with paris green, it sounds a 
little bit dangerous, but experiments have shown that paris green does not stay on 
the leaf. The idea is now being adopted that it is desirable to allow a certain num- 
ber of Bolanaceous weeds to grow, belonging to the same family with the tobacco 
plant, and these weeds come up, if they are allowed to grow there, before the 
tobacco comes up, and all the tobacco inset^ts concentrate on these we^ and are 
easily destroyed. That is what we call using weeds as a trap crop, Just as with the 
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Hessian iiy sometimes an early strip of wheat is sowed so as to allow the Hessian 
flies to concentrate, and the bulk of the wheat is planted later. 

Q. Is poison ever put into the bloom of the jimpson weed?— A. Yes; that is to 
catch the moth which lays the egg. They put a little fly poison in the bloom and 
the moths come along and inserting their beaks for nectar, are killed in that way. 
That is done in some parts of Louisiana. 

Q. What remedy has been found to relieve the loss sustained from what is known 
as the Hessian fly?— A. I think the remedy which I have just mentioned, together 
with the study— a study must be made of each individual locality— of the weather 
oonditions and the probability of early or late falls. The trap strip, I think, is the 
best thing to be found yet, and several of the State entomologists are working on 
the trap crop at this time. Stimulated bv the losses from the Hessian fl^ last year, 
the Michigan men and the Ohio men and the Indiana men are working on that 
problem. One of my men is working on it, devoting his entire time to the Hessian- 
fir problem, and hopes to publish a bulletin giving the resultsof his investigations. 
No extermination of the Hessian fly is to be expected. There must be in b^ years 
some alteration in the method of cropping. A very important point in economic 
entomology is the study of the crop conditions and the possibility of variation in 
the method of cropping. There is an insect which they call the clover-seed midge 
which does great damage to the clover crop. You know we cut clover in most of 
the Northern States twice, once for hay and once for seed. Now, this insect has 
two generations, and we find that the adults of the first generation issue just about 
the time when it is the custom to cut the first crop for hay, so that they are able 
to lay their eggs and destroy the seed crop when it comes up. Now, if we advance 
the time of cutting for hay a week or two, we absolutely destroy the insect which 
causes the damage. This is the custom in Ohio now very generally— they have 
changed the time of cutting the crop. ^ 

Q. Is the wheat weevil an insect which comes from the condition of the grain?— 
A. Not at all. 

Q. Please state whether or not the insect has been studied and whether any 
remedy can be suggested for the protection of wheat in the bin?— A. The insect 
has been studied very carefully indeed. That is another of the European insects. 
In fact all the insects that are injurious to stored grain are cosmopolitan, because 
grain goes everywhere all over the world. In fact, there are several species of 
grain weevils. The one known as the fly weevil in this country is not strictly a 
weevil at all. It is a little moth which lays its eggs in the grain. Now, where 
grain is stored in bulk we find there is a very satisfactory remedy in the evapora- 
tion of bisulphide of carlion on the top of the grain. If it is put in open vessels on 
the top of a mass of grain in a comparatively open bin in a very tightly closed 
room, it evaporates rapidly and the vapor is heavier than the air and sinks down 
to the bottom and destroys the insects. They are now adopting hydrocyanic acid 
^ against a new grain moth which is becoming prevalent in this country and is 
known as the Mediterranean flour moth. The building is closed and the cracks 
all stopped up, and then by the action of sulphuric acid on cyanide of potassium 
this gas is liberated. The same i emedy is used against the (dgarette weevil which 
does great damage to tobacco. In a large tobacco warehouse in Baltimore only 
this last fall it was found that hundreds of < ases of tobacco were affected by this 
WMvil. The tops of the cases were all taken off and the building was fumigated 
with this gas under ])olice inspection because it is extremely poisonous. The 
police were stationed on the outside near by to keep the people away, and in the 
morning the building was opened audit was found that not only had the weevils 
been killed, but also the mice and rats which infested the building. 

Q. There is another insect besides the weevil, known as th6 chinch bug, which 
I suppose your department has investigated?— A. We have published a bulletin 
on that subject which was prepared by the Ohio entomologist. Professor Webster. 
It is a diflicnlt insect to get rid of. Almost the only thing we can do is to attack 
it when it mi^ates. It migrates en masse from the wheat fields to the neighbor- 
ing com fields, along about the Ist of .Iniy. A great deal of interesting experi- 
mental work has been done in Kansas with the diseases of the chinch bug. Fungus 
diseases were propagated in the laboratory, and it was found that under certain 
conditions when these laboratory cultures were put out into the fields the disease 
was communicated to the healthy bugs and they died in great numbers. That is 
not of much practical importance because it has to be done under certain weather 
conditions. It had to be done in very damp weather, and the bugs became dis- 
eased after the introduction of the laboratory cultures. We are, however, exper- 
imenting with a fungus disease brought up from South Africa which is used down 
there against minatory (grasshoppers. Cultures of it were imported lost year, 
and in one locality in Colorado and one in Mississippi it was found that it was 
readily communicated to healthy grasshfippers and they died in great numbers. 
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9* Kennedy.) la there danger that if the progress of the vegetable- 

destroying inaeota ia not stayed by science, the frnit and vegetable foods of the 
world will be destroyed?— A. It will have to be stayed by practical work as well 
as by science. 

Q. Well, I mean both.— A. By the application of remedies which are the result 
of scientific study. I do not know. There is a certain balance in nature which 
has always been preserved, and in a state of nature each species seems to take 
care of itself pretty well. But our whole difficulty seems to be that man by his 
extensive cropping has disturbed this balance of nature and in a philosophical way 
you may say that this enormous multiplication of injurious insects is the effort of 
nature to restore the original balance. That seems to be the great law as far as I 
can see. 

Q. 1 would like to ask you then what knowledge you have of these pests in ancient 
times, if you have any? Were people bothered with them then as they are now?— 
A, If you will read the Prophet Joel in the Bible, you will find that he was a man 
who might be called an agricultural pessimist, a man who lamented a great many 
things. He had something to say about several insects. He is the man who said 
that the grasshop^r had ^ome a burden in the land, and he talked about the 
palmer worm; and there is no question that injurious insects were noticed as 
^n as man began to grow crops. As agriculture has become more extensive, the 
insects have found conditions more favorable for rapid multiplication. Our 
methods of cultivating crops. in enormous fields are particularly mvorable to the 
increase of insects. In Europe, where the aj^icultural holdings are smaller, where 
the farms are small and agriculture more intensive, they do not begin li) have 
the same trouble as we have in this country. In the older methods of agriculture 
in the South, in cotton fields of from 500 to 1,000 acres, the caterpillar and boll 
worm were extremely in j urions, and the planters could not spray with ease. Now, 
with much smaller fields and amore diversified system of crops, the conditions for 
multiplication are not nearly so good. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Thirty yearsago we used to have an invasion of the grass- 
hoppers in Kansas so they would block railroad trains and destroy all vegetation. 
What is the cause of the disappearance of these grasshoppers for so long a period?— 
A. Very largely the settling of a great portion of the arid country which was the 
prerinanent oreeding ground of the grasshoppers. It was a migratory grasshop- 
per; it bred up in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in arid places, and when 
it had devoured the vegetation near those places, and had multiplied so excessively 
that there was no longer anything to feed upon, it migrated to the fertile portions 
of Kansas and Colorado; but they have brought the conditions of cultivation 
into those permanent breeding grounds. But I must premise first by saying that 
the grasshoppers only succeeded in living one generation down in this lower coun- 
try. Conditions were not favorable to their increase, and the young died. The 
only place they could live successfully and breed in these enormous quantities 
was in the permanent breeding grounds. The conditions of cultivation brought 
by the settling of these arid regions made these regions unfavorable for their unre- 
stricted multiplication. That accounts for the fact that we have not had a recur- 
rence of the Rocky Mountain locust since 1876. 

Q. So that pest ia practical y extinct?— A. Practically so. Once in awhile a 
swarm will come down from the north, from the Assinaboine country, and settle in 
North Dakota or Minnesota, but it ia stamped out promptly, A large swarm 
came down and settled in Ottertail County, Minn. , about 7 or 8 years a^o. The 
legislature was not in session. The governor of the State took it upon himself to 
authorize the purchase of {-everal carloads of kerosene and certain destructive 
apparatus, pna the State authorities went up there and with the aid of the county 
officials went to work and wiped the thing out quickly. 

Q, Was that remedy crude petroleum?— A. Yes. After the eggs hatch and the 
young are hopping around in great masses, they drag over the ground by means of 
a horse a low sledge with kerosene on it, and as they go forward the hoppers jump 
up and light on the kerosene and are killed. Another remedy is late fml plowing. 
The insects hibernate in the soil and early plowing breaks up the eggs and throws 
them out where the birds can reach them, and so on. They have migratory grass- 
hoppers in South America and South Africa, conditions being about the same, and 
they come down from the arid breeiling ground to the cultivated 1 and ; and the same 
methods are used that are used in this country. The damage about which we hear 
nowadays from grasshoppers in the West is from the local nonmigratory species. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) I would like to know something about the destruction 
of the foliage on shade trees in cities.— A. There are (1 or 4 species of caterpillars 
that defoliate shade trees all over the country, and there is the imports elm- 
leaf beetle. Nearly all the caterpillars, with the exception of one, are strong 
filers in the adult stage; the moths are strong fliers, and the remedy of banding 
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the trees that we see generally adopted in cities is absolutely of no use whatever, 
because the adult insect flies like a oird and will alight in the top of a tree, and if 
the band has any effect, it will simply prevent the caterpillars from coming down 
and will keep them on the tree. 

The elm-leaf beetle larva, however, descends to the ground to transform, and 
the result is that a great many of them are caught on the sticky bands of printer’s 
ink. and so on. But the best remedy against the elm-leaf beetle is the combina- 
tion of spraying the trees with some arsenical mixture and pouring hot water 
around the trees after the larva come down to transform. 

For the caterpillars that defoliate the leaves of shade trees generally, there is 
no good remedy except spraying with an arsenical mixture. It should be the 
duty of every park commissioner of every large city to have a motor-spraying 
apparatus, that can be carted around the cify, and spray the trees at the proper 
time of the year. It is a ^■er / inexpensive matter. The thing has been done by 
the city of New Haven in attempt to save the large elms there and it has been 
done in other places— in Central Park, New York, and Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
It is a thing which could be done by every city, and which could be done here 
perfectly well, although sometimes our trees lose their entire foliage through 
neglect. . . , , . 

Q. What care is there over the trees in Washington by the municipal authori- 
ties?— A. There is a park commission appointed by the District Commissioners, 
who take care of the shade trees along the street: then the superintendent of public 
gardens and grounds has the care of the trees on the Government reservations. 
Now the parking commission does no: hing against insects except to cut off the 
limbs infested with the web worm at certain times of the year and cart them away. 
The way they do that is to go leisurely along the street and cut off the limbs and 
put them on the cart: and they do it so slowly that the caterpillars can all crawl 
off and get on the trees again before they get to the dumps. Their work is practi- 
cally worth very little. 

The Superintendent of gardens and grounds sometimes sprays the trees in the 
parks, but be always sprays too late— after the insects have about disappeared. 
But even if he did spray at the proper time, it w’ould be of very little use. because 
the park commission does not spray. Take the case at Lafayette Park, where you 
have the sidewalk hero | indicating) and the trees over here; the trees on this side 
are sprayed and these over here are not. As soon as he sprays the trees in the 
park ana gets rid of the insects new ones fly across *20 feet of space from the side- 
walk trees and reinfest the park trees. The suiierintendent of public buildings 
and grounds has nothing to do with the street trees and is not allowed to touch 


That same difficulty occurs in certain other cities. The trees in the parks and 
the trees along the streets ought to be under the control of the same man or board. 

There is a great diff erence in the kind of shade trees from the standpoint of 
insect damage. The tree known as the silver maple, which is a very favorite tree 
with those having charge of planting shade trees, on account of its rapid ^owth, 
is one of the trees which is most badly affected by insects. It is the favorite food 
of 2 or H of the most prominent of our shade tree caterpillars. The gingko tree, 
of which we have a great many in this city and in Brooklyn, is the best shade 
tree from the standpoint of fre^om from insect attack. The oaks are very free 
from insects. The Norway maple is much better than the silver maple. The box 
elder is one of the wor.st that can be planted. 1 could talk much more on this 
topic if you wished me to, but I do not suppose it is necessary. 

Q. You would say it is passible with care and the exiwnditure of a little money 
in a ci^ like W ashington , to exterminate these insects?— To keep them in check. 

Q. Keep them in check and ultimately suppress them entirely?— A. Yes. 

Q. In many of the Northern cities is it some seasonal conditions that bring these 
pests on the trees^ Is it the dampness or anything of that kind, or a dry season, 
that induces the amount of caterpillars to be raised?— A. Yes; the character of 
the season has a great deal to do with it. In dry seasons the caterpillars are apt to 
be rather less injurious than they are in damp seasons. Now the reason of that is 
a curious one. These insects are lield in check under favorable conditions by cer- 
tain parasitic insects— little gauzy winged insects. In damp weather these things 
can not fly; their wings become clogged by dampness; but in dry weather thw 
attack the caterpillars, lay their eggs on them, and the caterpillars are destroyed. 
Three years ago 08 per cent of the caterpillars on our shade trees were destroyed 
by these parasitic flies. It was during a dry season. 

Q. To check them or partially exterminate them, it is not a very expensive mat- 
ter for a Government like this to take hold of?— A. Comparatively inexpensive. 
The park commission has an appropriation of about |16,000 a year, I think, and 
that is almost entirely expended in tne planting ot^neW shade trees, and an insig. 
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niflcant portion of it in the care of the old trees, and that insignificant portion is 
not wisely expended; and that is the case in almost every city that I know of. 

Q. The administrative remedy in the matter would be for the cities to demand 
of the commissioners the proper care of the shade trees?— A. Yea; that is true. 

Q. And you would say there are plenty of remedies cheaply applied that could 
correct these lossesV— A. Yes; if applied on a large scale. The householder can 
not be expected to take care of the shade trees in front of his house. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you discovered any insects that prey on some 
of the insects that you have mentioned that are injurious to fruits and grain?— 
A. Oh, yes; nearly every injurious insect has a certain number of parasites, but 
the practical encouragement of these parasites is a very complicated thing and 
generally impracticable. In the case of some of our imported insects, we have 
done good work by importing their natural enemies from the country of their 
origin. That was the case with the so-called white scale of California, an insect 
which threatened the extinction of the citrus-fruit industry in California. We 
discovered this insect was originally from Australia, and through correspondence 
we found it was not a very abundant insect, although it multiplied most extra- 
ordinarily in California and killed out whole orchards. The inference was that 
it had some parasitic insect in Australia that kept it in check. W o sent out there 
and found the insect and imported it into California, and it bred so rapidly that 
inside of a single year the white scale was practically wiped out of existence. 

Now, we have passed that insect around. We have sent him over to Portugal, 
where the same in.sect was wiping out the orange industry on the banks of the 
river Tagus. We sent it to Egypt, where the same insect was in the gardens of 
Cairo and Alexandria; and it was eciually efficacious there. That is the most 
strikingly successful incident of that kind of work that we have done, but we 
have done others that have been efficacious. For examp’ e, there were brought 
over from Australia some little beetles that preyed on the so-calh d black scale of 
the olive, and which have proved very efficacious in certain portions of California 
in killing off this scale. In certain other portions they have not bred so rapidly. 
This last year we ) rought over a parasite from South Africa for this same black 
scale on the olive, which we think will take the place of the other in the drier 
portions where the other is not so effective. 

We brought over a number of > ears ago a parasite for the common imported 
cabbage worm, which in certain parts of the country has multiplied and is doing 
good work. We imported some years ago a parasite of the Hessian dy, which 
took hold for a while in one point in Maryland, but it has disappeared. 

C^. (By Mr. Farqtjhar. ) What help do the birds give you?— A. Birds are very 
important indeed: atid it is so well an understood fact that it would be almost 
trite to say the shooting of birds is increasing the chances for the multiplication of 
injurious insects, Ther(? are a great many interesting facts on record as to the 
amount of insect food which our insectivorous birds eat in the course of a month. 
A good many of the publications of one branch of our De])artment are on that 
subject— Dr. Merriam s division. A very extensive series of examinations of the 
stomach contents of birds show what birds are injurious and what are beneficial 
You might name some of tho-^e if you have them in mind."— A. That is hardly 
my work, and 1 am afraid 1 could not. 

Q. Would the 8i)arrow bo included?— A. The English sparrow is an unmitigated 
pest from every standpoint. 

Q. Is it insectivorous?— A. It will eat insects when it can not get anything else. 
Because it <!at8 insects, a bird is not necessarily a beneficial bird. It may have a 
l)redilectioii for beneficial insects. There are ])robably almost as inany insects 
that are parasitic, or that prey on injurious insects, as there are injurious insects; 
but unfortunately the injurious kinds seem to multiply more rapidly and to be 
more prolific. 

Q. You spoke of the possibility of a famine that might come to the world through 
these insects destroying the production?— A. That was Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion, 

Q. Haven't you to take into account the cooperation of men with nature in the 
multiplying of all these products over and above the natural production?— A. Of 
course. 

Q, Man's cooperation is likely to overcome a destructive feature of that kind? — 
A. 1 think so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent is your bureau assisted by the 
States in the work you are doing? — A. Wo assist one auother: we do a certain 
amount of cooperative work. For example, there happens to be in West Virginia 
a man who has paid special attention to the insects injurioiw to forest trees— Dr. 
A. D. Hopkins. He has devoteil his entire time to that subject. A year ago last 
Spring X employed Dr. Hopkins to take a trip to Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
to study damage done by insects to the forests in that part of the country. 
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Last year I sent him to Maine to study damage done to spruce forests. I have not 
a man on the force who has the same special!^ knowl^m as Dr. Hopkins. His 
State is largely a forest State, and the experience which ne gains on these trips, 
undertaken at the expense of the Department of Agriculture, is of value to him, 
and his experience is of value to us. In the same way we have employed the 
assistance of certain other State officials. This is important when it comes to the 
broad question of the insects which extend all over the country. We have an 
association of all these entomologists. The work is divided up, and each man 
studies conditions in his locality. These conditions are all brought together, and 
we thus have a summary and survey we could not get in any other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are there other departments in the Department of 
Agriculture that cooperate with your burtau?--A. In a way. For example, the 
subject of the chemical constituents of chemical insecticides; the amount of adul- 
teration that is being done in insecticides— it is almost impossible to get a pure 
paris green. Dr. Wiley is analyzing a large quantity of these thin^ for us. In 
the same way other divisions would l)e constantly treading on each other's toes 
without a certain amount of cooperation. For example, Mr. Wood’s division is 
studying the diseases of plants. Here we find that insects are responsible for the 
spread of certain diseases among plants, as with human beings. There is a wilt 
of the melon leaf, a bacterial disease which causes the leaves of the melon to wilt. 
It is found this disease is carried by insects. A beetle comes along and gnaws a 
hole in the leaf. The hole is insignificant, but it introduces the bacteria which 
causes the disease. In that way the different divisions cooperate. Also, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry takes the whole question of live stock, and of course 
there are manv insects which are injurious to animals— the horse bot, ox warble 
or grub, and toe sheep bot, and so on. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many of the States have established a bureau 
of entomology?— A. There are 30 States now which employ an official entomolo- 
gist under the agricultural exi)eriment stations. 

Q. Can you speak as to the thoroughness of their investigations from the contact 
that you have had with them? — A. Their relative thoroughness? 

Q. Yes.— A. I should hardly like to go on record in that regard; they are nearly 
all personal friends of mine. 

Q. I did not know but what you had a word of praise for them,— A. Some of 
them are doing excellent work. You see, this experiment-station movement is a 
comparatively recent due. The entomologists had no collections; no libraries; 
nothing but individual experience. There was a sudden demand for a class that 
did not exist. Most of them were voung men just out of college, and they had no 
libraries or collections, and they had, moreover, to educate the farmers of the 
State. They had to go around and talk at farmers’ conventions, and had to pub- 
lish bulletins which were simply compilations of what had been learned by others; 
and it is only recently that some few of them have got into the position where, by 
collections and libraries and apparatus, they have l)een able to get down to original 
investigation. The State of Ohio stands near the top. The State of New York 
has a very efficient service: the State of Illinois also, and a number of the others. 

Q. The interest is growing, I suppose?— A. Very largely— growing enormously. 
In my early experience in appearing l)efore farmers’ conventions the farmers lis- 
tened to me with, I will not say incredulity, but certainly with indifference. They 
looked upon any man who talked about the application of science to agriculture 
as a theoretical fellow who had not the practical experience which was necessary 
before practical ideas could be gained. The results which have been achieved, not 
only by my branch of the work but by other branches of the Department of Agri- 
culture, have been so great that the farmers have changed their attitude entirely. 
One of us goes out and he finds that he is listened to with respect; and not only 
that, but he is kept on his feet to answer questions for an hour after he gets 
through with his talk; and the State agricultural experiment station men say the 
same thing. There is a very rapidly growing appreciation by the farmer in regard 
to the work of science as applied to agriculture. 

Q. How is this knowledge distributed to the people, in bulletins?— A. In bul- 
letins and in circulars and in larger reports. 

Q, You have a mailing list, have you?— A. Yes. Owing to recent Congressional 
le^^tion, however, there is only one class of bulletins of our Department which 
can be freeW distributed to every applicant. These are the so-called Farmers' 
Bulletins. We have a series of about 150 of them. But the circulars, of which 
we have published 40 or 50 in our branch of the work, and which are concise direc- 
tions about specific insects, these ^re used in our correspondence, and they answer 
the purpose perfectly well. In the larger bulletins we have a restricted mailing 
list, but they can be purchased from the super^tendent of documents for about 6 
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cents or 10 cents each. In the several experiment stations in the States the bulle- 
tins are published in large editions of 30«000 copies and distributed very widely. 

Q. You have the advantage of free mailing facilitieB?-~A. Yes. 

Q. What is the condition in regard to the States in issuing their bulletins?— A. 
They are issued under frank also. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Under frank of what, your Department?— A. It seems to 
me there has been some special legislation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any suggestions to make as to future leg- 
islation, that would strengthen your bureau, by the National Government? Of 
course you act through the Department of Agriculture, but have you any sug- 
gestions to make wherein you feel that your work could be made more efficient?— 
A. My own work? 

Q. Yes; your bureau first.— A. Nothing, except larger appropriations. I imag- 
ine we can spend a good deal more money than we are getting to the advantage of 
the agricultural classes— 1 feel sure. We had a lump fund of $22,500 last year; 
about 76 per cent of that was expended in salaries of investigators who could be 
put on anything that happened to come up. We investigate a good many par- 
ticular topics; for instance, insects attacking garden crops, and generally speak- 
ing, insects attacking citrus crops, and the general subject of beneficial insects 
from abroad, and a number of other topics of that kind. We could do the work 
more expeditiously, perhaps— not more thoroughly, but more expeditiously— with 
larger means. I do not wish here to mention a specific sum. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Congress is not as liberal with your bureau as with Dr. 
Salmon s?— A. By no means. 

( 3 . He said they gave him all the money he could expend.— A. His is a bureau; 
mine is a so-called division. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The importance of vour bureau is growing, I sup- 
pose, from year to year, as manifested by the size of your appropriation?— A. That 
would indicate not so much the growing importance of the bureau as a growing 
appreciation of its importance. 1 do not think its importance is growing, but the 
appreciation of its importance is mowing. When I first came to Washington the 
only appropriation was for the salary of the entomologist and one assistant; now 
they give not only the lump sum I mentioned, but also about $10,000 more in 
statutory salaries, so called. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you have much assistance in your work from the 
agricultural press of the country?— A. The agricultural press have done a great 
deal of good in this line of work; yes. Certain of them have started entomological 
investigations in the way of soliciting information from certain parts of the coun- 
try on certain aspects. The information they have gathered has been largely 
statistical. 

Q. Also, they assist you in disseminating A. (Interrupting.) They dissemi- 

nate our results very rapidly. They are anxious to get hold of anything in the 
way of results. The agricultural newspapers are especially good in one v/ay— 
they send their newspapers to most of the working officials of the Department with- 
out charge. B^or instance, in my own office 75 or 80 come in every week, and we 
clip the insect portions and keep a general oversight in that way of everything 
going on in the local agricultural societies and so on that bears on our work. 
Before we finish, I want to say a word or two more on the subject of State legis- 
lation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Ha unis. ) That is what we would like to have.— A. Out of the 
45 States only 21 have inspection laws or laws which enable them to do any organ- 
ized work against insects. As I said before, those States which have no law are 
constantly in danger, not only of the San Jose scale, but other insects which they 
do not have at all. This bill now before Congress would act as a quarantine biu 
against injurious insects from abroad, and it would also act in the regulation of 
interstate traffic in nursery stock and things of that kind— living plants of any 
kind— leaving, then, for the States simply the (luestion of the extermination of the 
insects within their own borders. Eitner that national bill must pass, leaving the 
question of inspection of plants intended for interstate commerce to the General 
Government, or the States must pass uniform laws. It is very confusing now, 
even with the 21 that have laws, since one form of certificate is required by one 
State and another by another, and it is necessary for a nurseryman dealing in 
plants at the present time to have before him in condensed form 21 sets of laws 
and forms of inspection and consult them in about every shipment of stock that 
he makes. I think that would be a good point to bring out in your report, if you 
agree with me. There should be some uniformity in State laws. 

Q. Under the police regulations, i suppose the States could prevent the entrance 
into the State of foreign nursery stock unless it was properly certified to?-~A. 
Yes, that could be done. 
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Q. And the State conld not be r^uired to wait for the Federal Government 
under the interstate commerce provision of the Constitution before they could put 
that on their own statute books? -*A. That is true; the State of California pro- 
tects herself admirably in just that way at the present time. 

Q. Have any of the States attempted anything along that line?— A. Yes; as I say, 
California has done it; Oregon has done^t; the Maryland State law has sometlnng 
of that bearing, although not as explicit as it should be. The new New York 
State law is a very curious one. tip to this last session— I do not know what 
measures they passed then— but up to this last session it prevented the sending of 
infected nursery stock outside of the State, but it did not prevent the admission 
of infected nursery stock from other States— a very curious anomaly. California, 
for example, whose law has been the lor^est in effect, prevents the admission of 
anything but does not prevent the sending out of anything. A man who exhibits 
for sale in the market in Los Angeles a tray of apples infected by the San Jose 
scale is arrested and fined; but if he puts a top on that tray and ships it to Chi- 
cago it is all right. 

Which State, in your opinion, has the best law?— A. It is a subject upon 
which I would not like to express an opinion at the present moment, because the 
regulations of the New York State law and the Illinois law have not been tried 
sufficiently. In the course of a few years of use we will be able to say which is the 
ideal law, and it will be easy for those which have laws to modify them in accord- 
ance with that experience, and for those States which have no laws to adopt the one 
found to be best. The Illinois law seems to work very well indeed. The Mary- 
land people are rather well pleased with their law, although some of the nursery- 
men in outside States object to the stringency of the Maryland law. It is my 
opinion that Maryland is very well protected by her law. 

Q* You would advise uniform legislation on the sub ject as nearly as possible? — 
A. Yes; either in the shape of a national law or the unification of State laws. 

O. To what extent are tlie State legislatures supporting the bureaus of ento- 
mology in the way of appropriations?— A. In the different States? 

Q. ,ln the different States; is it sufficient?— A. They are supporting it in some 
States and in others they are not. Very few States are making specific appropria- 
tions for insects, but many of the States give to the experiment stations in addi- 
tion to funds given by the General Government. That fund appropriated by the 
State is distributed among the different branches of the work by the director of 
the station or bv the board of control. There is. however, in the State of Illinois 
a State entomologist, who is supported by State appropriations; there is also in 
New York; the same thing has recently been done in Texas. 

Q. If more liberal appro] jriations could have been made the work could have 
been done more efficiently?— A. I think so: yes. 

Q. You think the work is of sufficient importance for the legislatures to take an 
interest in the matter in the way of protection?— A, I think so, decidedly. Condi- 
tions vary in different States. We have so many different kinds of climate in the 
United States that an insect might be locally of enormous importance in one sec- 
tion of the country and comparatively of no inmortance in the rest of the country. 
Take the cotton boll weevil in the State of Texas, for example. Now, in these 
cases, don't you think the State ought to do tlie work rather than the General 
Government? It seems so to me, except in cases where a spread of the insect over 
large territory compri.sing a number of States is reavonably to be expected. The 
argument made in the case of the gipsy moth was thut it would spread to other 
States in case the Massachusetts people did not handle it by themselves. But tWe 
are insects which are restrictea climatically to certain portions. In southern 
California there are some insects which are peculiar to that part of the country, 
for instance. 

Q, I would like to know by what means the gipsy moth spreads. — A. It spreads 
only by the traveling of the caterpillar and by the carriage of the caterpillar by 
wagons and other vehicles which it may crawl upon. It spins down from trees to 
a limited extent, and persons walking through the region get the caterpillars upon 
them and carry them, and getting on a trolley car, perhaps, may carry them a 
good many miles in that way. They raav drop on carriages or crawl on railroad 
cars that are side tracked and be carried hundreds of miles in that way. 

O. No State is then protected at the present time?— A. No. If the State of Mas- 
sachusetts does not take up the work I confidently expect the gipsy moth will be 
found in a few years in New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
York. 

Q. fBy Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Your bureau is a very important one, and it is 
one of growing interest, and yoft seem to have .‘romo notes there; if there is any- 
thing that we have omitted that is important, 1 wish you would on yonr own 
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motion state it.— A. I merely brought along, not in the way ot notes, some data 
and facts, most of which I have just given yon. 

This quotation is taken from the memorial prepared by a committee of the 
American Association of l^urserymen to Congress, pra^ng for the passage of the 
bill I mentioned, and a copy of which I will submit: [Heading.] 

“The chief danger to the nursery interests of the country is that the different 
States have passed diverse laws, many of them very drastic in character, practi- 
cally prohibitory, so that an honest nurseryman is unable to send clean nursery 
stock into many of the States, while a dishonest man, or a careless one, may freely 
send infested stock to other States which have not yet protected themselves by 
State laws. These difficulties can only be reached by a law governing interstate 
commerce, such as is now proposed. Moreover, aside from the actual damage 
which the insect (the San Jose scale) has done in nurseries, the fact becoming 
known that a nursery has become infested with the scale has, in many cases, oper- 
ated so severely as to entirely destroy the reputation and credit of the firm. From 
what has just been said the necessity for a uniform national law becomes appar- 
ent. ^ The different re(|uirements of State laws, and the entire lack of any law in 
certain States, has produced a condition intolerable to the nurserymen and of 
great danger to the orchardist. For example, a man shipping trees into Maryland 
requires one form of certificate : shipping into Virginia he requires yet another 
form under present regulations; while into other States, as Ohio, no form of cer- 
tificate is required, thus making it the dumping ground for infested stock from all 
districts. Moreover, in New York the law prohibits sending infested stock out- 
side the Stote, but does not prohibit its entrance. Such incongruities as these in 
State laws indicate most strongly the necessity for a uniform national law. 

The bill above mentioned was lavorably reported, with amendments, by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives. The following is an 
extract from that report: (Reading) 

* * * * # 

“ The necessity of such legislation is of grave importance for the protection of 
our agricultural and horticultural interests. Scientific men and nurserymen have 
recommended it for years, and the demand for it upon the part of the people has 
become so strong that it should be deferred no longer. The pending bill has been 
indorsed by representatives of entomologists and vegetable pathologists, as well 
as by nurserymen and fruit growers. The committee is not advised of any oppo- 
sition to this bill from any quarter. 

“ It is an acknowledged fact that fully one-half of the principal injurious insects 
now in the United States have been introduced from foreign countries. No effort 
on the part of the General Government has ever been made to prohibit the entrance 
of such pests. 

“The State of California has alone established a horticultural quarantine at the 
port of San Francisco, but this is the only one of our great ports which is so pro- 
tected. At San Francisco during the past year 123 steamships and sailing vessels 
arrived carrying trees, plants, and fruits from Japan, Ceylon, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Sea Islands, Central America, Mexico, and British Columbia. 
The quarantine officer destroyed over 3,000 trees and plants infested with insects 
new to California. Other stock was thoroughly fumigated with hydrocyanic-acid 
gas. 

“The estimated annual damage to agricultural and horticultural interests of 
this country from the attacks of injurious insects amounts to $300,000,000; and it 
is safe to say that, at a low estimate, at least one half of this damage is done by 
imported injects. 

“ As indicated in a later paragraph, a number of foreign coiantries have quar- 
antined against American plants and fruits, but no such ([uarantine exisits in this 
country, although the necessity of it, from the facts just mentioned, is obvious. 

‘•There exist in Europe, especially in south Europe, and in the countries 
beyond the Pacific, with which we are just entering into greatly enlarged com- 
mercial relations, many insects noted as pests which are liable at any time to 
make their appearance in this country under existing conditions. 

“ It has been so general an experience as to make it practically a hard-and-fast 
rule that foreign insects introduced into this country thrive in a much greater 
degree than in their native homes. 

“ From the West Indies and from Mexico we are also in danger. For example, 
there exists in Mexico a maggot which infests oranges and lemons, known as Morel- 
los fruit worm, which has not yet become established in this country. It occurs 
in all parts of Mexico and Central America, except possibly the State of Sonora in 
Mexico, and Mexican oranges for the United States have come across our borders 
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and taken their place in onr markets during the months of November and Decem- 
ber. Most of these oranges have previously been shipped to Northern markets 
where there is no danger of an orange pest establishing itself. Of late, however, 
they have been carried into California, and the extensive citrus industry of that 
State is in danger. Within the past 2 months a cargo of Mexican oranges, riddled 
with this maggot, was stopped at the port of San Francisco, and the oranges were 
burned under the operation of the State quarantine law. 

“Louisiana and Florida are not protected in the same way, however, and the 
danger is a real one. Even in the case of the Mexican oranges shipped to the 
Northern and Midille States, the empty cars are fre(][uently carried back to Cali- 
fornia, and perhaps to other orange-growing regions, and thus becoming an addi- 
tional source of danger. 

“ The success of the State quarantine at the port of San Francisco indicates 
what may be done and what should be done at other ports of entry of the country 
by national legislation. It should be said, however, that while the quarantine at 
San Francisco protects California, it does not ijrotect the rest of the country 
because the State officers have jurisdiction over shipments intended for California. 

“ It is safe to say that had such a (luarantine service been in operation at all the 
principal ports of the United States during the past 30 years, the cost of its opera- 
tion would have compared with the actual saving to the agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests of this country as one to one hundred; and it is equally safe to 
say that such a service in the future would result with ei^ual, and probably, on 
account of the increased foreign trade, with greater relative benefit to this 
country. 

“ A seriously destructive insect known as the San Jose scale, introduced a num- 
ber of years ago into Califoniia, possibly fr(‘m Japan, has been and is being scat- 
tered over onr country in interstate commerce. 

“ This scale is the worst insedt enemy to orchard trees which this country has 
ever known. Since its accidental introduction into the Eastern States, it has 
spread or has l)een carried into almost every State in which the orchard industry 
is a fjeature. It has done its greatest damage in the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Georgia, Indiana, and Illinois. It also occurs in Canada, and 
has been the cause of an absolute prohibition against the introduction of Ameri- 
can trees and plants on the part of Canada, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Cape Colony, and of fruits as well on the part of Ger- 
many. 

“The worst aspect of this danger is that the insect itself is so extremely minute 
that it is carried in shipments of trees and plants, and obtains a foothold in many 
places, and entirely escapes the attention of the uninstructed eye until after it 
may have done irreparable damage and become thoroughly established and escaped 
from this as a center of destruction to the regions around about. 

“In spite of its minute size, it multiplies with such rapidity as to cover the bark 
of young trees and sap their vitality to such an extent that the trees are killed in 
the course of 2 or 3 years. 

“ For example, in Maryland a peach orchard of 20,000 trees was completely 
destroyed in 2 years. 

“ An outbreak occured on Catawba Island, Ohio, which necessitated the destruc- 
tion of over 3,000 bearing peach trees and the expensive treatment of an additional 
area of 1 ,000 acre.s. 

“ The peach and plum interests of Georgia are very great. In one county alone 
the orchards are estimated to be worth over $5,000,0100. In certain portions of the 
State the tree.s have become infested by the scale to such an extent that within 
the past few weeks one orchard of 3,000 trees has been condemned and the trees 
burned. In another orchard 1,000 trees have been condemned and burned the 
present winter. Thus the orchard interests of this State are threatened, perhaps, 
with extinction. 

“ In North Carolina a valuable orchard of 60,000 large peach trees was cut down 
and the trees were burned the past autumn. 

“ Instances similar to these might be multiplied. 

“ The danger from this insect is greater in this country than in any other coun- 
try oU account of the custom among nurserymen and orchardists of very extended 
interstate commerce. Nursery stock is bought in small and lar^ quantities in 
different States, and is shipped by freight, express, or by mail to other States, thus 
spreading the infestation. 

“ In the opinion of the committee this bill is a step in the right direction, and is 
worthy of early and favorable consideration.” 
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(The following is a copy of the bill (as amended) submitted and referred to above 
by the witness: 

[H. B. 06, Fifty 'Sixth Congress, first session. Report No. 804. J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

December 4, 1899. —Mr. Wadsworth introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

February 12, 1900.— Reported with amendments, committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

A BILL to provide rules and regulations governing the imwrtation of treeS; 
plants, shrubs, vines, mfts, cuttings, and buds, commonly Known as nursery 
stock, and fruits into the United Stat^, and rules and regulations for the inspec- 
tion of trees, plants, shrubs, vines, grafts, cuttings, and buds, commonly known 
as nursery stock, grown within the United States, which become subjects of 
interstate commerce or exportation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall be unlawful for any transportation 
company, after July first, nineteen hundred, to offer for entry at any port in the 
United States any trees, plants, shrubs, vines, grafts, cuttings, and buds, com- 
monly known as nursery stock, unless accompanied by a certificate of inspection 
by an official expert of the country from which the exportation was made, which 
certificate shall be made in the manner and form prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, certifying that the contents have been examined and found apparently 
free from all insect and fungous or other diseases dangerously injurious to niirseiy 
stock. In case any nursery goods are offered for entry without said certificate, it 
shall be the duty of the collector immediately to notify the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who shall arrange for inspection, to be made at the expense of the importer, 
who shall pay therefor a fee to be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, and said 
collector shall not allow them to pass within the jurisdiction of the United States 
until proper certificate of inspection has been received. And after the aforesaid 
date, July first, nineteen hundred, all nursery stock imported in accordance with 
the aforesaid regulations shall be free from all further inspection, quarantine, or 
restrictions in interstate commerce: Provided, hoivever, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the inspection of such nursery stock by the authorized inspect- 
ors of any State or Territory at the final point of destination in accordance with 
the laws of said State or Territory; but the Secretary of Apiculture may at any 
time relieve such articles from inspection by a specific order. All trees, plants, 
shrubs, vines, grafts, cuttings, and buds, commonly known as nursery stock, shall 
be subject to inspection by official experts at such ports of entry as shall from time 
to time be designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and pubiisned in the regulations provided for in this 
act. 

Sec. 2. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of Agriculture that any 
nursery stock or variety of fruit grown in an infested district outside of the 
United States is being, or is about to be, imported into the United States cr the 
District of ^lumbia, and such variety of fruit is infested by any seriously injuri- 
ous insect or disease, and which insect or disease is liable to become establish^ in 
the United States and seriously affect any such nursery stock or variety of fruit 
grown therein, he shall have authority to quarantine against any such importa- 
tions and prevent the same until such time as it may appear to him that any such 
insect or ffisease has become exterminated in the country or district from which 
such fruit is being, or is about to be, imported, when he may withdraw the quar- 
antine; and this shall operate to relieve all such nursery stock or fruit from fur- 
ther ouarantine or restrictions so long as the conditions of freedom from seriously 
injurlons insect or disease shall continue. 

Sec. 8. That any trees, plants, shrubs, vines, and buds, commonly knoym as 
nursery stock, grown within the United States, may, upon complaint or reasona- 
ble ground on the part of the Secretary pf Agriculture to believe that the same are 
infested with disease, bacome subjects of interstate commerce under the rules and 
regulations as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of Apiculture shall cause to 
be inspected by a qualified entomologist and vegetable pathologistali trees, plants^ 
shrnbp, vines, ana buds, known as nursery stock, which are subjects of interstate 
commeree, and which are about to be transported from one State or Territory or 
t^ District of Columbia into another State or Territory or the District of Coluii- 
bia. this examination shall be made, so far as possible, prior to S^tember firilt 
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of each year, in the manner provided for and prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and if such nursery stock is found to be apparently free from dangerously 
injurious insects or diseases, the certificate of the officer making such examination 
and finding shall ])e issued to the owner or owners of such nursery stock, a copy 
of which certificate shall be attached to and accompany each carload, box, bale, 
or package, and when so attached and accompanying snail operate to release all 
such nursery stock from further inspection, quarantine, or restriction in interstate 
commerce: Provided^ however^ That nothing herein contained shall prevent th*; 
inspection of such nurserv stock by the authorized inspectors of any State or Ter- 
ritory at the final point or destination in accordance with the laws of said State or 
Territory. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful ft>r any person, persons, or corporation to 
deliver to any other person, persons, or corporation, or to the postal service of the 
-United States (except for scientific purposes or by permission of the Secretary of 
Agriculture) , for transportation from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or for expor- 
tation to any foreign country, any trees, plants, shrubs, vines, or other nursery 
stock which have not been examined in accordance with the provision of section 
three of this act, or which on said examination have been declared by the Inspector 
to be infested with dangerously injurious insects or diseases. Any person . persons, 
firm, or corporation who shall forge, counterfeit, or knowingly alter, deface, or 
destroy any certificate or copy thereof as provided for in this act and in the regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture, or shall in any way violate the provisions 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on a convi(^tion thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars nor less than two 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 5. That the rules and regulations herein provided for shall be promulgated 
on or before the first day of .July of each year. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be available on the 
first day of May, nineteen hundred, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasnry of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect on ana after the thirtieth day of .Tune, 
nineteen hundred. 

Sec. 8. That the provisions of this act shall not apply in interstate commerce to 
florists’ greenhouse trees, shrubs, plants, bulbs, and commonly known as florists’ 
stock. 

This same bill, word for word, with the exception that the date when the law is 
to take effect is changed to July 1, 1901, was introduced in the Senate January 17, 
1901, by Senator Perkins, of California, and is printed as S. 5615, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session. 

As I stated, and as indicated in the texts of these bills, such part of these pro- 
posed laws as apply to interstate commerce in nursery stock, etc., are not intended 
jo conflict with existing State laws concerning especially the enforced treatment 
against and attempt to eradicate injurious insects and plant diseases. In other 
words, when this law comes into effect it will still in many cases be necessary to 
supplement it by the operation of State laws. Nearly all of the State laws provide 
for the inspection of orchards as well as nurseries and for the enforced treatment 
of such as are found to be infested with dangerous insects, and especially the San 
Jose scale. Others wisely provide for the establishment of county or district 
boards of commissioners upon the complaint of ^ certain number of citizens that 
certain premises are affected by dangerously injurious insects, thus placing the 
State in position to handle any emer^ncy that might arise in the future. In other 
words, the national bill handles only one aspect of the (jnestion as it appals to 
State organizations. Even in the event of the passage of the national law, it will 
be necessary for most States and desirable for all to keep in operation a good crof) 

C law. Of such laws already in existence, that which has stood the test for the 
jest period of time is the California law, and it is desirable that all States 
should enact legislation of a very similar character. The greatest reason for uni- 
formity in State laws on these topics, hovirever, would be obviated by the passage 
of the national act. Should this national legislation fail, and even in the interim 
of its consideration uniformity in State legislation is highlv desirable. A few of 
the State laws are of too recent enactment to judge of the full effect of their opera- 
tion and for this reason it wopld be practically impossible to select a^ one law 
and announce it as a model for other States. The laws of the State of California, 
just referred to, have been very effective as ta the handling of insect outbreaks 
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within the boundaries of that State. They have also been effective as to the pre- 
vention of the introdnotion of injurious insects, but they lack^ as already TK>inted 
out, the important provision which is found in the New York State law and which 
prevents the shipment of infested material from within the State to points outside. 
The California law also has no provision which will permit the acceptance of 
inspection certificates from properly qualified officials of other States or countries 
and, in the event of the passage of a national law, the California law will need 
modification. 

In the four years which have elapsed since the “ National Convention for the 
Suppression of Insect Pests and Plant Diseases b^ Legislation ” was held in Wash- 
ington, a number of new laws have come into existence and very widespread expe- 
rience in the operation of these laws has been gained. The subject of uniformity 
in State legislation, it seems to me, could very prop:‘rly and authoritatively be 
discussed by another national convention comiiosed. as was the first, of representa- 
tives of State horticultural and agricultural societies, of the National Association 
of Nurserymen, of the Association of Economic Entomologists, and of the Divi- 
sions of Entomology, Pomology, and Vegetable Pathology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with, perhaps, a representative of the office of the 
attorney-general of each State. It should be the duty of this convention to unite 
upon the details of such a uniform State law as is undoubtedly needed. 

(Testimony closed. ) 


Washington, D. C., January 29, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM CARTER STUBBS, PH. D. 

Director lAumiaua Krperhmni Statiom. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding; at that time Mr. 
William Carter Stubbs was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give yonr name, post-office address, and official 

E jsition.— A. William Carter Stubbs, Audubon Park, New Orleans; director 
ouisiana experiment stations. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) How long have you been engaged in experiment- 
station work?—A. Since 1872, 

Q. Where did you have your first experience?— A. In the agricultural and 
mechanical college of Alabama. I began there in 1872, and have been connected 
with agricultural colleges over since. 

Q. Are you a farmer also?— A. I am a farmer, I assume; yes. I am a planter. 
We call them farmers in Virginia and planters in Louisiana— in the South. I own 
my old homestead in Virginia, which was, if you will allow me, settled by my 
ancestors in 1652, and has never been out of the family. 

Q. You still have an interest in fanning in Virginia?— A. I still own that old 
homestead; there is about 900 acres in it. 

Q. Have you any land interests in Alabama?— A. I have a large plantation in 
the northern portion of the State, on the Tennessee River, which I am running. I 
married in Alabama, and I lived there 16 years, and hence I have some accumula- 
tions I made during that time, and still own them. 

Q. You are conversant with agricultural conditions in Alabama?— A. Yes; I 
have been in every county of the State of Alabama on an a^cultiiral mission. . 
We held fanners' institutes every where over the State — agricultural meetings; 
and further, I might say, 1 was State chemist at the same time for Alabama for a 
number of years and quite familiar with the scientific side of the agricultural 
question. 

Q. Are you thoroughly conversant with conditions in the State of Louisiana? — 
A. I think I ought to be. I have been there 16 years, and I suppose 1 can shake 
hands with almost every farmer in the State and he will recognize me. I have 
been a very active agent for agiiculture for the 16 years that I have been there. 

Q. Please state, in your own way, the condition of labor in your State particu- 
larly and over the South generally, as you are acquainted?— A. In the past 10 
years Louisiana has increased in agricultural products, in the area that has been 
cultivated, and of course there has been a natural increase in the number engaged 
in agricultural labor; but there is, I suppose, comparatively a decrease in num- 
bers. I mean by that, not all the natural increase remains with us. They have 
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left ns to to towns, villages, cities, to go on railroads, to go on the levees. A 
few months ago I was in O&o, Dl., a city like New Orleans in that it has a levee 
around it to protect it from the floods. I was there over a day and took a walk 
around on the levees, and found 2,500 colored men engaged in the work. I natur- 
ally sought to know where they came from, and found to my «*eat surprise that 
a ^at number were from Louisiana. . That will give you an idea where they are 
drifting. We are losing them in considerable numbers, particularly along the 
lines of railroad and steamboat travel. 

Q. Please state the comparative condition of your labor now with former 
years.— A. I do not think the laborers have accumulated much. I do not think 
there is as much owned per capita as there was 10 years ago. I do not think they 
are as effective as they were 10 years |igo. There is among the younger genera- 
tion an indisposition to be taught. We have still a number of negroes that are, 
like myself, remnants of antebellum days, and while they are in great demand 
"and sought for, yet the younger generation has never been taught or trained, and, 
with no disposition to learn, they are not as effective. 

Q. How are their habits?— A. Their habits are bad. As all of you know who 
have been familiar with our newspapers, every now and then the game of craps, 
as they call it, is a source of disturbance and disagreement, and sometimes results 
in very serious trouble down there with us. There is a religious enthusiasm that 
prevails among our negroes— you can not call it a Christian enthusiasm, because 
they have their churches entirely separate from the whites and under nobody’s 
control. That is perhaps almost universal throughout the South, but the morals 
of the negroes are not good— not as good as they were 10 years ago. As a proof 
of that I refer you to our penitentiary records. The occupants are more numer- 
ous to-day than at any time previous, and the crimes are of an entirely different 
order from what they used to be. Now you will find quite a large number of 
negroes in the penitentiary for forgery, the result of a little education. As soon 
as they learn to read and write they think the hoe and plow must be abandoned 
and they must hunt for an easier way of living, not always with, success. 

Q. Is that one of the causes of their leaving the plantation?— A. That is one. 
You know the average American is a restless individual. He has traveled from 
Plymouth Rock and Jamestown entirely across the continent, and is crossing tlie 
ocean now into the western isles. The negro, associating with the white man, 
imbibes that disposition, and as soon as he can read and write he desires to travel, 
too, and he takes any opportunity he can to do so. If he can go no farther than 
the village, he will go there; if he can take shipping on board steamer from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, or along the banks of the river, he will do that. He will get 
away somewhere. He wants to see the world, and wants to live easier. He does 
not like to work. I suppose it is one of the inheritances of America that the 
negro is just taking hola of. He is not as steady as he was. There are not the 
local attractions there used to be, and he is not satisfied, as formerly, with his 
work. 

Q. Has improved machinery any effect upon your labor?— A. I would like to 
premise a little by stating here that Louisiana is peculiarly unique in its agricul- 
tural products. Ibe southern portion of our State is devoted exclusively, I might 
almost use the term, to the growing of subtrojiical crops. Commencing at the 
Lower Mississippi we grow oranges very largely; then the sugar plantations begin; 
then the rice fields are interspersed among the canefields, and extend across the 
State southwesterly into Texas. Beyond this sugar and rice country commence 
the cotton, and com, and stock. Now, when we get into the cotton country there 
has been very little improved machinery introduced, for reasons which I will 
eirolain presently. When we get into the cane and rice country we are up-to-date 
with anyone, I suppose. The lower portion of Louisiana to-day is, perhaps, 
more intelligently cultivated, and there is more economy in methods, than is any 
other portion of the world. This is due to the fact that in south Louisiana all our 
estates are rxm with hired labor, by the day, under intelligent supervision of man- 
aggers, overseers, etc. Our sugar interests have had to bring to their aid every 
single implement and every single method or process that can liest economize the 
production of sugar and nee, and they have done so. The negroes are taught to 
use these improvements by the supervising overseer or manager that accompanies 
them to the neld and remains with them all day long and comes out with them 
at night. They work entirely under the eye or supervision of the manager. You 
win go into a field and find a hundred 2-hor8e plows or cultivators with a man on 
horseback riding from one to the other all day long pushing and seeing that the 
work is done properly. These estates are under expmenced, educated managers 
and overseers, and their methods of cultivation have improv^ enormously in the 
last 15 years. Cultivators— everything that can minimize labor— are now used 
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where formerly we used the plow and hoe. The hoe is largely dispensed with 
to-day by the use of the improved cultivator. These laborers living on the pla^ 
are g^ven house rent free— a house and garden patch and all the fuel that is 
needed. The only condition of their occupying these houses is that they are to 
work whenever called upon, and they are usually c^led upon all the time. When 
they refuse to work th^ have to vacate the house, and that is the chief stimulus 
to make them work. In the southern portion of the State they have no other 
place to go. There are no houses for rent off the plantations, and hence they have 
to remain on some plantation, and if they do so remain they have to work, of 
coursej^because the houses are for the operatives of the estates. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.] Does sugar plantation machinery stop with the 
cultivation?— A. Oh, no; we have $100,000,000 invested in sugarhouses, and these 
sugarhouses are up to date in every respect. I speak advisedly, because during 
last summer I had the pleasure of an official visit in the Hawaiian Islands; and 
Hawaii to-day is leading the world in the production of sugar. We have a large 
number of sugarhouses fully equal to any in the world, and those sugarhouses 
have been reconstructed, I might say, at the entire cost of all the profit made 
since the war. I believe every dollar made in the sugar industry in Louisiana 
has gone into the reconstruction of these sugarhouses, and they have been recon- 
structed with the object of increasing the capacity and diminishing the exwnse. 
To illustrate: When I went to Louisiana 16 years ago a sugarhouse that had a 
capacity of 200 tons of cane a day was considered a marvel of excellence; to-d^ 
we have several of them that are taking up from 1,500 to 2,000 tons a day. It 
formerly required 40 or 50 hands to put the cane on the carrier. The wagon 
would drive to the cane yard and drop its load, and then that cane was trans- 
fen’ed by hand labor to the carrier, about 40 to 50 hands being required to keep 
the carrier going and feed a mill whose capacity was 200 tons a day; to-day we 
have improved machinery that lifts up the whole wagonload and puts it in cars 
that are run alongside the carrier. The sides of the cars are lowered, and a 
machine very much like an inverted hay loader puts that cane on the carrier, 
and 2 or 8 men will feed the carrier with 1,500 or 2,000 tons a day. That is one of 
the economies. 

We have also economized by increasing the capacity. The sugarhouse that 
will turn out 1,500 tons of cane, or the product of it, to-day can, of course, pro- 
duce sugar much more cheaply per pound than one turning out ^0 tons of cane, 
because the same amount of intelligent labor is required in the 200-ton house as 
in the 2,000-ton house. In other words, the vacuum pan discharging ^,000 
pounds of sugar a day can be operated by 1 man just as easily as the one in our 
sugarhouse at the experiment station of 2,500 pounds a day. It takes just as 
much expert intelligence to run one as the other. Now, the house that can turn 
out 800,000 pounds per day can do it much cheaper than the small one of 5,000 
pounds; hence improved machinery has saved our sugar industry. The time wbs 
when we received about 10 cents a pound for sugar— when I first went to Louisi- 
ana— and we sold our last at 4 cents and 4i cents, different grades of sugar. 

Q. Is that sugar refined?— A, Yes. It is not, perhaps, in your sense refined; it 
is tne commercial sugar, as it is known on the market. 

(^. (By Representative Otjen.) It is almost white?— A. It is what we call “off 
whites ” and ‘ ‘ yellow clarified. ” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) About No. 16 Dutch standard?— A. Yes; considerably 
above tnat. No. 16 Dutch standard is unrefined. We have, perhaps, a dozen 
sugar houses that absolutely granulate it. It might b^roper to tell you the dif- 
ference between granulated sugar and white sugar. The gr^ulating is simply 
running the “ oflT whites ” through a machine or drum that is revolving. The 
sugar coming in at one end meets perfectly-dry steam coming in at the other, ‘ 
which fakes the last particle of water from it, preventing the cohesion or coher- 
ing of the particles. That is the granulating process. The sugar that has not 
lieen granulated will cake on account of the little moisture. 

We have a dozen or more sugar houses that granulate the sugar; but as the 
Louisiana crop is consumed in a few months, we do not find it profitable to gran- 
ulate because the “ off white ” will sell readily in the market, and it will keep a 
few months without undergoing the process of getting lumpy. 

Yellow clarified is a refined sugar that goes on the market (very similar to what 
we call “ Coffee A”) throughout the country. It has a Ught golden tint, and that 
golden tint is given it artificially in the su^r house. We put that s^^ on the 
market and it meets all the requirements of ordinary family consumpiaon. 

I might say in passing that our sugar houses have been forced to refine sugar 
^ virtue of the want of competition in our markets. We have but one buyer* 
That is ^e American Sugar Refinery. Hence we have only a few sugar houses 
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tmprepared to make refined sugar whenever we feel that the prices they are will- 
ing to pay for unrefined are not satisfactory. We refine it then ourselves and 
throw it on the market. While it is probably not best for our sugar houses to 
refine sugar ordinarily, it is decidedly more profitable to refine than to take 
whatever we can get from one purchaser. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) It a lever you have?~A. That is right. 
Whenever the trust will pay us a fair price for 96 centrifugals, we make them. 
We can do it easier and make a larger profit. But whenever the price falls below 
such a i)oint as will leave us a profit, tnen we refine and put the refined sugar on 
the market. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Then the so-calletl trust has no contract for the whole 
of your output?— A. No; none. They have in the Hawaiian Islands, but not with 
us. It is an individual contrac^t made before the season begins. Several planters 
contracted before the last season to make 96 centrifugals at a given price during 
the season. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) What is the yield of Louisiana sugar per 
annum?— A. We will make 300,000 tons this year. That is not enough; we should 
have made 400,000 tons; we expected to do so. 

Q. That is an increase over preceding years?— A. Yes, except one. I will state 
that the frost of 1899 was very destructive to our cane crop, and we did not make 
more than a third of a crop last year, 1899. The crop of 1898 was damaged, if vou 
will remember, by a very wet fall; we had rains after rains all throu^i the fall, 
and as a restilt we had a very gi*een succulent cane that gave us very little sugar. 
This crop is the first approach to the crop of 1897, which was the largest we ever 
made. In 1897 we made about 340 odd tnousand tons; this year we made 300,000 
tons. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you use machineiyin the rice fields?— A. We 
have adopted in the last 10 years the most improved machinery that has ever been 
used in the growing of rice. It is, with some modifications, the process adopted 
in the West for raising wheat. We break our lands with gang plows; we harrow 
with enormous 4-hor8e han'ows; we seed the rice with grain drills or broadcast 
seeders, either one; then we harvest it with self-binder harvesters, and then we 
use steam thrashers. We did not see how we could make much on old methods, 
and the result is we are raising rice very cheaply. When I saw in the Hawaiian 
Islands this year the Chinese transplanting the rice by hand at intervals a foot 
apart, in water a half, foot deep, ana claiming to make a profit, I could not see it, 
while we were not growing very wealthy with the piwesses we adopt. 

We have then, besides tlie improvement in the methods of the growing of the 
rice, a wonderful development in the last 10 years in the rice mills. There is 
hardly a village of 500 inhabitants in the rice district that has not a first-class 
rice mill. I do not know that you are familiar with rice. We first thrash it and 
get the rough rice. That is the marketable form to the farmer. He either sends 
that to the mill, as the We.stem man does his wheat, to be milled at his own 
expense, or for toll, or sells it in that condition. Our mills are ready either to 
buy it or to work it up on toll. These mills take the rough rice and convert it 
into the condition you see on the market, from head rice down to broken particles, 
to separate it and make rice polish, rice bran, rice hulls, and the various grades of 
rice all the way from head rice down to very small fragment rice. We have 
machines that take it and separate it into different classes, and it is sold accord- 
ing to its class. Good head rice is worth much more than the other; and that rice 
that will dve the largest amount of head rice is the one that gives the greatest 
profit to tne farmer, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Lh it necessary that rice fields should be covered by 
water?— A. We have found it so; not absolutely necessiiry, but necessary to be 
profitable. Five or 10 years ago probably one-third of the rice grown in south- 
west Louisiana was what is calM Providence rice. That country is very flat. 
There is an under-stratum of clay that renders impervious the soil, and all water 
that falls u|)on it is held by ninning an embankment around the field to retain 
it. We were enabled to make for I or 2 years considerable quantities of Provi- 
dence rice, but in dry seasons wo made nothing, hence we have abandoned Provi- 
dence growing entirely. We now make it exclusively by flooding. Another 
thing that has done away the Providence process is the immense amount of 
money that has been spent in erecting canals for flooding our rice fields, coming 
from the nearest streams. I believe at least $5,000,000 nave been spnt in that 
way. There are 300 miles of these large rice canals, some of them 80 miles long, 
ana every tributary farmer draws water from that canal. 

I m^ say in passing that I am in charge of the geological survey of Louisiana. 
ProL George D. Harris and his assistant, Mr. P|cb^o, are now in the field. Two 
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vears ago we discovered underlying this country a bed of gravel nearly a hundred 
feet thick, which furnishes an abundant supi^ of water, and we have since then 
bored 800 to 500 wells all over that country. The water comes within a few feet of 
the surface everywhere, and by putting in small pumps, we are enabled to irrigate 
the fields without any trouble. Those wells are being bored now at the rate of 
10 to 20 a day. The well borers are at their very busiest, and I can give you no 
conception of the wonderful activity that is now displayed in our rice fields. 
Governor Shaw, of Iowa, has a 1 ,200 or 1,500 acre faim down there. I don’t know 
whether his field is on our side or the Texas side. This same condition runs into 
Texas up to Houston— the same lands. 

Prior to the last 15 years these lands were practically worthless. They were 
used for cattle and ponies. They were discovered to be valuable for rice c^ture, 
and they have been redeemed. A good deal of the land belonged to the United 
States Gfovemment, and a great deal to the State of Louisiana— the swamp lands. 
The lands have all been bought, and to-day they are being exchanged at values of 
$80 and $50 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) At what stage of growth of rice are the fields over- 
fiowed?— A. The fields are usually overflowed when the rice is about 6 inches 
hi^, unless conditions prevail that require flooding to get the seed up. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) And then how long?— A. The water is kept on 
the land until harvest time. The field has to be allowed to dry sufficiently to per- 
mit the use of binders. That country being very near a dead level, you can 
inclose an 80 or 100 acre field within a levee, and use improved implements to 
great advantage. We can’t use the bindei on the river, because the field from 
the river back to the swamp is such that we have to have a levee at intervals of 
probably the width of an acre, and it does not give room to use a binder with any 
success, hence we use the sickle for harvesting on the river. Our levees are 
arranged in both places so as to get the water 4 to 6 inches deep over the rice 
field, and at a mven point. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it healthy to live in the rice region?—A. I understand 
so, and I have heard no complaint of the climate on that account. I think our 
last election showed that we have 7,000 voting Northern men down there, who 
have come from Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, and they seem to be healthy and enjoy- 
ing life. They have been there from 1 to 15 vears, and I hear no complaint from 
them. The summer there is very cool and pleasant. It is right on the Gulf of 
Mexico, not over 10 to 50 feet above it. We have no cold there at all scarcely, and 
rarely have a frost, and hence it is a delightful climate to live in. Among the old 
creoles that have occupied this section of the country since its settlement you will 
find as many octogenarians as you would anywhere else in the world. We regard 
it as extremely healthy, and with the ’artesian wells they -get an abundance of 
drinking water ol the purest character. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Is your cultivation of rice profitable in Louisiana?— 
A. Extremely so, just now; particularly in this Southwestern country, where 
these improved implements can be used. You can imagine so when, as f told you 
just now, the land advanced from zero to $30 and $50 an acre. 

Q. How is it with your sugar crop? Is that profitable?- A. That depends 
largely, as in all other industries, upon the man managing it. That is one of the 
instances where there is more in the man than there is in the land, and an eco- 
nomic and intelligent administration of a good sugar estate ^vill frequently bring 
profits where others right by the side of it fail. 

Q. What effect has the tariff on the imports of both your sugar and your rice?— 
A. Our sugar crop in Louisiana only amounts to about one-seventh of the con- 
sumption of the ifnited State.s. Our present consumption is a little over 2,000,000 
tons— the Louisiana grown only about 300,000 tons. Our present crop of rice in 
Louisiana, Texas, Carolina, and Georgia is not one-half of the consumption of the 
United States. So that the tariff is of great value to both the sugar producer and 
the rice producer. At the same time it will be years before we can hope to attain 
a qiiantity that will be equal to the consumption. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) The production of rice has rapidly and largely 
increased in recent years?— A. In Louisiana enormously. We now grow more 
rice in Louisiana than in all the other States put together. 

You will find in your library here a history of New Orleans, in which I ^ote 
last year an article upon the development of the sugar industry in Louisiana. 
You will find every year there from 1794, the introduction of cane into Louisiana, 
up to this year the whole production given there officially. You will find also 
the tariff that has been Sugar has been fortunate enough to have a tariff 

every year since its inauguraldon in Louisiana in 1794, before Louisiana was 
admitim to the Union, mring the Monroe Administiation, in 1812 to 1815, we 
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bad 5 centa protectioD a pound, and the only bao w have M ^ par xne 
terittg Van \)cnmty period. Daring the first year of the war we lowered & tariff 
to onfrhalf cent a jwtmd. That is the lowest we hare ever had it except in the 

***^Saw*y^triedtoprodncebeetsiiKMinLonisiana?— A. Yes. Ithas been tried 
everywhere south of the Ohio River. We can not grow the beet saccessfoliy from a 
sugar standpoint an^here in the Sontft. We can grow the beet, but there is not 
enough sugarln it. We have made in the last few years a number of experiments 
with what are called winter sugar beets, and one year we made a very great success 
of them. We grew beets containing as high as 18 per cent in sugar. We planted 
" in September and October and harvested them in January, but the next year the 
frost of 1899 came along and did not leave us a beet. It is a crop that we can not 
rely upon; nor can we gi’ow the beet iifthe summer time, because of our climate. 
Rams are very destructive to the su^ar content of beets, and during our summer 
;^onths we have a deluge. In fact, it is that deluge that makes sugar cane and 
rice fields profitable. Our heavy rains fall in J une, July, and August. The sugar 
beets that we harvest in October weigh 10 to 13 pounds and will not have 3 per cent 
of sugar in them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How often do you have to plant your sugar cane?— 
A. In Louisiana we, as a rule, adopt what is called triennial rotation— once in 8 
years. We plant first in com, and lay by in cowpease. The com is harvested 
and the stalks are cut and the pease are plowed under with large 6 and 8 horse 
plows, and the land immediately put in cane. We plant in September and con- 
tinue at our convenience up until Jdarch. We let the stubbles bear another year. 
At the end of the second year we plow up and put the land back in pease again. 
The pease give us a nitrogenous crop of 120 to 125 pounds to the acre, and as cane 
is a great nitrogenous crop, in that way we supply the fertility of our soil and keep 
it up. There are some planters 'who grow tne cane, particularly in the extreme 
southern portion of the State, 2 years in stubble, making a quadrennial instead of 
a triennial rotation . Then we have a few sugarhouses whose interests are so great 
that they make what is called succession cane, that is, make it all the time. In 
other words, they plow up the cane and plant right back again, but they only fol- 
low this plan when the sugar houses demand all the cane their lands will produce. 

Q. (By Representative Otjex.) That is wearing on the land, is it?— A. Very; 
extremely so, because, as I state, the cane is a great nitrogenous crop, and a crop 
of cowi)ease and corn helps to grow large crops of cane, and keeps up the fertility 
of our soil. I may say, also, further, that we use fertilizers very largely. Our fer- 
tilizer is u.^snally along the nitrogenous line— cotton-seed meal and tankage, with 
small additions of acid phosphate. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarkeb) What is tankage?— A. Tankage is the refuse from slaughter- 
houses— the waste. Everything on earth they can’t use in any other way in a 
slaughterhouse, they put in the refuse house, and after getting all the oil out of 
it, it is sent dow’ii to be used as fertilizer for the soil, and it is called tankage. 
It usually consists of scrapings, blood, bone, meat, hides, and hoofs, 

Q. (ByMr. Farquhar.) Condemned animals?— A. No; they make use of them 
for soap. This is just what can’t be utilized in any other way, and 1 understand 
that since the economy in the slaughterhouses was introduced this constitutes a 
large part of the profit of the houses— the saving of this tankage. 

Q. (ByMr. Clarke.) What is done 'with the molasses?— A. Our molassesup 
to a few years a^o had no sale at all. A few years ago we threw it out into the 
streams and let it flow off, but the introduction of tank cars has made it possible 
to realize from our molasses now a profit. The tank cars are brought up to our 
sugarhouses, and tlie molasses pump^ right from pur tanks into them, and we 
are getting from 3 to 5 cents a gallon in those tanks. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Where does it go mostly?- A. It is shipped to 
Chic^o, Toledo, Buffalo, and quite a number of places, to be mixed with ^ucosa, 
and is sold as molasses. We import almost 3 times as much glucose sirup into 
Louisiana every year as we sell of the finished Louisiana molasses. Chie barrel 
of our Louisiana molasses mixed with 3 barrels of glucose will give us 4 barrels 
of nice Louisiana sirup. 

Q. (By Idr. Clarke.) In that way all the molasses is utilized?— A. Partially; 
not all; we feed a great deal of it. Our planters use it largely for feed for stock. 
It is worth more for feed than 3 to 5 cents a gallon to the planter, but the 
planter will make from 8 to 5 times as much as all the stock can consume. I am 
speakin^f molasses from these different sugarhouses where they exhaust the 
sugar. We have still a remnant; probably one-fifth of all the proauction of the 
State is made in open-kettle sugarhouses. In these open-kettle sugarhouses we 
simply evaporate in an open vessel, clarify very thoroughly, and then put the 
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sagftr in hogsheads to drain, and the drainings from that constitate what is called 
open-kettle molasses. That is valuable, worth from 80 to 60 cents a gallon; that 
is, not adulterated. When mixed with white glucose one gets a dollar a gal- 
lon readily. It is the demand for this molasses that keeps alive those open-kettle 
sugarhouses. If it was not for that they could not live. We get from 30 to 50 
cents a gallon when it is properly made. There is a great demand for it. I doubt 
if you could get a barrel of it at this season of the year, there is such a demand 
for it. 

Q. What is the principal use for molasses after it reaches the market^— A. Con- 
sumption, eating, after mixing with glucose. Then it sells all over the country 
as Louisiana sirup. It goes into retail consumption. Upon an analysis it is 
easily detected, because our glucose is a right polarizing sirup, and you frequently 
find a mixed molasses that will polarize 104 to 10.5, whereas tlie maximum of pure 
sugar is only 100. 

Q. (By Representative Otjten.) Showing that something has been put in?— A. 
Showing that it is com sirup, which is entirely different from sugar. It is glu- 
cose, as we call it; glucose, maltose, and dextrine, all 3 of which polarize heai^y 
to the right, and, therefore, when mixed with our cane sugar the aggregate polar- 
ization to the right is much larger than sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you raise any sorghum in Louisiana?— A. Large 
Quantities of it for stock feeding. Our sorghum has a facility for suckering 8 or 
4 times in a year, and we get from 8 to 4 crops a year, and hence it makes a very 
valuable grain feed for our mules and stock. We never make sugar out of it. 
We used to try t(), but found it impossible to do so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the hours of labor on your plantations?— 
A. Our labor all over the State works from sunrise to sunset. 

Q. What is the average number of days employed in the year?— A. Just as 
many as the laborer wants to make. We have a good many hands that make 300 
work days a year. I would say that the average hand in Louisiana in the sugar 
district will certainly make over 200, and a good many of them 300 days. In the 
extreme winter, after the crop is taken off, the plantation has no immediate use 
for all of its hands, and may lay off a lot of them during the rainy season of win- 
ter, but there are some that work the whole year round. I had some working for 
me that last year I paid for over 300 days’ work. 

Q. About now many days does it take to make a rice crop?— A. We plant all 
through April and May, and harvest from the last of July up to about the middle 
of Septemror. Then the threshing is done whenever we can get those traveling 
threshers that pass through the country. They are numerous, and probably one 
man will thresh to-day, another to-morrow, and so on, in passing through a com- 
munity. Lar^e rice planters have their own threshers, and they commence as 
soon as the nee is cut, and continue until it is finished. As a rule, the rice 
planters have far more leisure time than the cane planters. 

Q. How long does it take to make a cotton crop?— A. I would like to premise 
further on the cotton and to say that our State is divided into 2 distinct classes 
of cotton farmers or planters. The first of these are located in the Mississippi 
Bottom, beginning at or above Baton Rouge and running up to the Arkansas 
line, constituting the Jensas Bottom, with an area of 4,000 or 5,000 s^iuare miles. 
This is the large cotton belt of Louisiana. Then coming down from the north- 
west and running down below Alexandria is the Red River Bottom, varpng 
In width from 2 to 10 miles, which is a most magnificent cotton section. Between 
those is what is called “ the hill country,” consisting of land covered with oak and 
hickory, mixed with short-leaf pine. In these hills you will find a large number 
of small farmers, or what we designate planters, who grow cotton and do a m^at 
deal of their own labor, but at the same time grow everything else nearly. When 
we get over again into the alluvial bottom lands you will find large estates owned 
by individuals, many of whom are absent. They do not live on their places. These 
places are nearly all worked on what is called the phares, or renting plan. 

In the hills the renting or sharing is the exception rather than the rule. The 
owners cultivate their own fanua. They grow corn, oats, and forage crops, have 
small quanrities of stock, raise their own poultry, make their own butter, MU 
their own meat, and live well. They hire mainly the help that they need during 
the season. 

In the alluvial section the negro becomes a tenant either as a sharer or as a 
renter. £k)th systems prevail tnere to some extent. If I furnish the land and 
the mules and the house for him to Uve in and the firewood and the feed for the 
mules, the negro wiU work the crop and feed himself, and at the end of the sea- 
son we divide in halves. That is the system adopted there for sharing. 

The renter pays a stipulated rent, either in money or in cotton j^r acre for the 
land, and he wifi own his own mules and nm the place. From what I have just 
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said you would imagine these laborers supplied themselves. They do not. Either 
the owner of the place advances to them or they are permitted with the landlord’s 
consent (in oui* State we have a landlord’s lien whicn is prior to everything else) 
to ^ to some merchant and get advances, for which, of course, big prices are 
paid. And we have, unfortunately— in my opinion , unfortunately— ^at is called 
a crop-lien law that permits any and everybody to rent land and then mortgage 
the crop to secui’e advances. There is no crop existing, but he is going to make 
one, and on that he makes the mortgage. On that system we have been running 
26 years, and it has been ve^ deleterious to our agiiculture, in my opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does that plan keep the cropper always in debt?— A. 
Always in debt. It is used there very largely. The profits are necessarily 
abnormally large, and there is a risk tcuthe advancing merchants. They gener- 
ally have an agent that goes around through the country and reports upon the 
crops, and the supplies are limited to the condition of the crop. 

'Q. What is the interest charged on that lien? — A. That varies very much. From 
20 per cent up. I do not know of any less than 20 per cent. It probably runs to 
200 per cent. When I say 200, 1 mean it. Frequently they will buy stuff in 
August, and may pay for it with the picking of the first crop in September or 
October; and when you calculate the annual interest, it is 200 per cent. That is 
what I mean. I do not mean to say that they are charged that rate throughout 
the whole year. I regard this system of farming as being very detrimental to the 
section of the country in which it is practiced. 

Q. Have you many white farmers in your hill country? — A. All white there. 

Q. Do these white farmers contract debts, too, under this lien?— A. They did, 
until the last constitutional convention, rather heavily. But the last constitu- 
tional convention gave them each a homestead, which reejuired a man to carry 
his wife before a notary and get her signature as well as give his own before they 
could waive their homestead; and, like most things, it became fashionable through- 
out the community not to waive. Hence, the constitutional convention that 
adopted that homestead law has almost completely made a revolution in the habits 
of those small farmers. They will never waive now. Heretofore they have been 
conducting their business upon what is called the mortgage system. I might 
explain by saying that in Louisiana, unlike most other places in the United States, 
we have had a law coming down to us through the French that permitted the 
mortgaging of an estate and permitting the husband to do it without the consent 
of the wife, and we by estates in Louisiana and not by acres and farms. It 
has worked in many instances great hardships, and it also has been conducive to 
a great deal of prosperity in the past. If I mortgaged an estate known, for 
instance, as Bellaire, everything on Bellaire went with it— mules, horses, and, 
before the war, negroes. Now household and kitchen furniture is included unless 
it is excepted in the mortgage. That system was established in order to create a 
credit, and it prevails except in the case of the small fanner with his homestead. 

Q. That is a remnant of the Roman law? — A. Yes, of the Roman law. You 
know our laws in Louisiana are based entirely on the Code of Justinian. We have 
our civil law coming down to us through the Code Napoleon. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent has the crop lien prevailed in other 
States that you are familial* with?— A. It is just as bad in Alabama. It is a 
curse, when it was intended to Ije a blessing. After the war, the difficulty we 
had in the South was to get money to farm on. Recollect, wo were left flat with- 
out means to operate with, and something had to be done by which we could get 
money to follow our agricultural pursuits. Almost every legislature in 5ie 
South created a lien law to provide farmers with a credit. It was asked for by 
the best people. But it was found to be in the end detrimental, because a man, 
as soon as he gets credit, is very apt— even a white man— to go too far into debt; 
and it does not make any difference whether you are getting the money at the 
end of the year or not, you run into debt again next year and you come to rely 
on the merchant to run you. . 

Q. Is there any hoiie of a change?— A. Oh, yes; system is employed less and 
less every year. The “ advancing” merchants are getting fewer. The establish- 
ment of oanks throughout the country ready to loan money to a good man at 
low interest has caused our merchants to leave the lending alone. All our bor- 
rowing that is done to-day is done from the banks. We have made wonderful 
improvements in the last 10 or 15 years, and we are beginning to have an abun- 
dance of our own. Our banks are all prosperous. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are those banks State or national?— A. They are mainly 
State banks in our smaller towns, but in tbe laree cities we have national banks. 
We have national banks in Shreveport and Monroe and St. Charles; at New 
Orleans we have a whole lot of them. But in the small towns, county seats, they 
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are mostlv State banks. Our State has a State inspector of banks, and wo have 
a pretty thorough control over them. I want to say that our present national- 
bank law is based on the old Louisiana law in a ^eat many of its provisions. 
New Orleans paper was worth its weight in gold before the war, and our banks 
were widely known. The word “ Dine” comes from the soundness of the New 
Orleans doUarB. The boats went down the river to get the “ Dixies ” or $10 notes 
at New Orleans, and that is where the word came from. They were known all 
through the Mississippi Valley and everywhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.! Have you any manufacturing intere8'ts?-~A. Yes; 
in the State of Louisiana we have 6 large cotton factories, 2 of them being in New 
Orleans. We have also 2 large knitting factories. We have a large cotton mill 
in Monroe, 1 in Shreveport, 1 in Washington, and 1 in Clinton. We have got 
quite a start now, and I would not be su^rised if we would not have 2 or 3 dozen 
more in the next few years. Every neighborhood is starting to organize one. 
We have organized on the novel plan which has succeeded so well in North Caro- 
lina: Shares worth $100, each person subscribing for 10 shares and paying $1 a 
share a week. These I have mentioned were organized last year that way. 

Q. Is the number of factories increasing?— A. Yes; we only had 3 two years 
ago. We have doubled the number in the last 2 years, and will, I think, increase 
very rapidly in the near future. 

Q. Does the presence of local factories give a better profit for your cotton? — ^A. 
Yes; and it does this: it diverts and takes a great deal of labor from our fields and 
puts it into the factories and gives an increased demand for our small products, 
butter, eggs, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Where do you find a market for your cotton ^oods?— 
A. 1 believe we make mainly coarse goods. I am not certain, but I think they 
go mainly to China. We have 2 New Orleans mills which are very profitable, 
the M^nnis and the Lane mills. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In what direction do you go to get to the market?— 
A. I will lead up to that. We had last year a desire to open up quite a trade with 
Japan in raw cotton, and we have sent a number of shiploads direct from New 
Orleans to Japan; and when I left the other day there were 2 Japanese commis- 
sioners there studying this trade with a view of ascertaining its conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) So that they can manufacture their own cotton?— A. 
Yes; you know they manufacture larg;ely. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) What is the average wage for your field hands 
where they are employed by the day?— A. In the rice fields I should say $1 to $1.25 
is about the average pay for a laborer. That, of course, covers a home, a garden, 
and firewood, and things of that sort, but it does not cover rations. In the cane 
fields we pay from 75 cents to $1.50, according to location and the character of 
the hands. In the cotton fields we have no regular wages, as I have just explained. 
But the few white farmers that hire for wages usually feed from their tables and 

S ay from $8 to $15 a month. But, as a rule, the wages in cotton are so much a 
ay while chopping cotton and so much a day for picking cotton. That is the 
w^ we run in tiie ^uth. 

Q, Is the pajunent made in cash?— A. In a sugar plantation the following 
is adopted: Nearly every large estate has a store; every night the timekeeper gives 
the workman a token representing a day’s work , giving the stamp of the place on it. 

Q. A metal token?— A. Sometimes it is metal and sometimes it is horn. They 
go oackward or forward all the time on the xdace, and that token is receivable 
111 the stores for anything that man wants to buy. If they are not used up by the 
15th or 30th of the month they are redeemed in cash. Everybody in a sugar plan- 
tation is paiA off on the 15th and the 30th. If he has spent his chips, as the tokens 
are called, he does not get his money, but he does get it if he has not spent them. 

Q. Are stores run in connection with the rice plantations?— A. Only if the 
owner is a large planter. It does not take nearly as many men to run a rice 
plantation as it does to run a sugar plantation. The rice planter only needs men 
to break the land. Keeping the crop between the planting and the harvest 
requires only about 1 man to three or four hundr^ acres; whereas the sugar 
planter has to have a large gang of hands all the while. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you have any foreigners engaged in cultivation 
down there?— A. Oh, yes; in the last 15 years we have imported between 25,000 
and 80,000 Italians. There are also some Germans and Swedes. I do not recall 
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Q. Have you any French immigration? — A. Not of that character. Our French 
immigration is rather of a Ugher order. Some of our planters prefer the Italians 
and some the negroes. Those that have stores prefer the negro, because the 
negro spend 95 cents out of every dollar he geti, while the Italian will hardly 
spend a nickel. He keeps everything he can get. 
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Q. ijtl»y Mr. A. L. Hakms.) Am Ihe stores nm at a large»«^«t-A:. A falrtv 
Uim ^ilt. TheM is no risk there. They are fhirlyjMA Yon^g^) ttrongh 
tbA cotmtry and they are about as good stores as you will find, The stores are 
xnnneTous. 

Q. Are these labor tokens good at any store?— A. They are not taken by any 
store, but they are swapped around. o * tt . 

Q. Have you an 3 rthing further to say about the tenant house? — ^A, Yes; in 
Louisiana every tenant is given his house. 

Q. What privileges has he in connection?— A. He has the privilege of a garden 
and firewood, and upon some estates where they have pasturage he is permitted 
to have a cow or something to go on a palture. 

Q. Please describe one of those average tenant houses.— A. On the large plan- 
tations the houses tire arranged in rows, probably 80 or 40 cabins together. The 
cabins usually contain from 3 to 8 rooms with a porch and with a kitchen in the 
rear, and on both sides of the street the houses are usually about 80 or 40 feet 
apart, occupying tlie row pretty closely. In the rear of each house is given prob- 
ably an area varying from a quarter to half an acre for a garden. The woods are 
open and free for the tenant to go and get his firewood. Every Saturday evening 
the carts are put at the disposal of the hands to go back into the woods and get 
all the wood they want free of charge. These houses are very expensive to the 
planter, because on a great numlier of the large sugar estates they have some- 
times a hundred each, and they will co.st $800 or $400 apiece. 

Q. Are the tenants careful of the property?— A. No; they are not careful; they 
retpiire supervision in this matter just like they do in everything else. The negro 
is not careful with anything. 

Q. Are the houses well furnished?— A. No; the tenants do not want them well 
furnished. You could not make them sleep in a room like this one we are in. 
The negro does not want a glass window, because he does not want a^body to 
see what he is doing. He wants a deadlight to shut out everybody. He would 
rather have the natural luxuries than the artificial ones— plenty of air, etc. I am 
sorry to say our negroes are not careful in that regard at all. They do not want 
to swnd any money in what might be called unessential improvement; though I 
think they nave beds with mosquito nets; we sometimes have mo.squitoe8 down 
there. 


(By Mr. Clarke.) Is it respectable for white men to labor there now with 
their hands?— A. Yes; not only respectable, but such labor is the admiration of 
everyliody in that country. You can find some of our best and wealthiest men 
so enraged— I have seen a millionaire plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Q. Does that condition differ from the one before the civil war?— A. There was 
no nece8.sity for such labor before the civil war. There has lieeii, however, 
always a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when 
there was necessity, and when there was no necessity not to do it. I have seen 
cases before the war where wealthy and aristocratic fanners would suddenly 
break all to pieces financially, and I have seen their children go to hard work, 
work like negroes, and yet be received in the best society, as they had al’^ays 
been. But a man that owns a lot of hands either for to-day or to-morrow, or for 
a lifetime, and can make use Of them to do the work probably oetter than he can 
do it, on account of his physical ability— I do not care where he is from, North, 
South, East, or West— is very apt to make them do it and not do it himself. I 
have investigated conditions in California, and I find that the man in California 
uses the Chinese just a.s we use the negroes in the South. Whenever we can make 
them do at 75 cents a day what wo can do and then turn our attention to some- 
thing else and make more than that, we are very apt to let them do it. But so 
far as the respectability is concern^, I will say to you to-day that our people 
admire the man that has the pluck in him to get down and work, if he is honest 
and intelligent. 1 have done as much hard wotk as any workinman in the 
North, and I believe I have the entree anywhere I want to go in tne South. I 
have a sugar school with a course of 5 years, and I am director of it. I make 
every boy that comes there plow, plant, hoe, ditch, out cane, nm the boilers, run 
the engines, run the machinery of the sugar house, and do everything that is done 
on the phMce, and, as 1 told you before, I nave had a millionaire’s son on a 4-mule 
plow, and I have kept him there while the thermometer was ninety-odd degrees 
in the shade. So you can understand my position on labor. 1 believe in every 
man laboring when there is necessity. 

Q. (ByMr. A.L. Habbis.) Are your public school facilities good?— A. Our pub- 
lic school facilities are increasing. 

0. What is the school age?— A. I think the school age is between 6 and 16. Our 
pUDlic schools are improvmg rapidly. We are tjxiiig ourselves very heavily for 





l^blicBcBmlflVaad aitihdiifiSb we haveft^^ of colored schools, I do not 

think the neg^ pay scarcely any taxes. 1 think the taxes collected from the 
colored people from onr State amount to bnt very little, and yet our public school 
fund is divided according to the number of children pro rata, in addition to that 
onr State appropriates annually a hurge amount to the maintenance of an agricul- 
tural and mechanical college for the colored people exclusively, and we appropri- 
ate a considerable amount for a normal school, colored only. So our negroes are 
a heavy tax on us, constituting a very large part of our population and paying no 
taxes— none to speak of. Yet not only do we have to educate them, but our court 
costs and our jau costs and things of that sort amount to a very large sum, 

Q. Is your course of study in the country schools well adapted to agricultural 
people?— A. No; we have the same public school curriculum that prevails almost 
everywhere else in the United States. And just here I wish to emphasize that 
our public schools are not adapted to the wants of any agricultural community 
whatever. We have made speech after speech before the fanners’ educational 
institutes and educational organizations, and we have about persuaded a great 
many parishes in the State to institute an amendment to our public school cur- 
riculum by adding agricultural and natural sciences. Three-fourths of our boys 
and girls in the public schools of the hill section never get beyond the pubfic 
schools. They go to farming after leaving the public schools. They have never 
studied a particle of any kina of science; they have not'the slightest knowledge of 
the composition of the soil they are going to work; they have no idea of the nutri- 
tion of animals; they have no idea of the plants; no idea of feriilizers; and yet 
they are called upon to spend a lifetime in working at a profession or occupation 
of which they have not learned a word at school. It is the greatest monstrosity 
of the present a^e. We have taught them all about the geography of the world— 
the political divisions; we have taught them all about history from Rome to the 

g resent day; we have taught them the ^ammar of English as it is spoken; we 
ave taught them the 3 R’s— reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic; but we have not said 
a word to them about their future life work, and in my opinion it is a great blun- 
der. But we are now adopting measures in Louisiana by which we can remedy 
this, by giving to our rural schools a course of nature studies, by which a boy can 
get some idea and knowledge of the life before him. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You propose to have this in addition to the other 
brancnes?— A. Yes;, we have several parishes in which it has been already 


inaugurated. 

Q. Have you any technical education for fanners in your State? — ^A, We have 
an agricultural and mechanical college, the origin ox which you are already 
famifiar with. They were established by act of Congress in 1863, during the war, 
giving to each State and Territory so many acresof land for each Representative 
and Senator. Every State has one. You are also familiar with wnat is called 
the Morrill bill, granting $25,000, beginning with $15,000 and gradually increasing 
^ to ^5,000 for each State and Territory in the Union. Under this grant from 
Congress was established our two ^icultural and m^hanical colleges, one for 
whites and the other for colored. The college for whites is associated with the 
old Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, and is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. It has, probably, to-day nearly 400 students. It is exclusively confinend 
to the male population, as we do not have mixed schools in our State. Thw 
university has a literary and scientific course, covering general science and ajm- 
cultural and mechanical subjects. It also includes the Audubon Sugar School. The 
Audubon Sugar School was established first by the sugar planters of ow State; 
instituted and run by them for 4 or 5 years. It was started under my direction, 
and finally tbe State took hold of it and adopted it, and the State is now carmng 
it on. In the Audubon Sugar School the students spend 6 months in Ibe study ot 
the sciences and in the workshops of the agricultural and mechanical college. 
Then they go down 8 months in the year and work practically in the sugar house 
and sugar fields and laboratories of the sugar experiment station. There they do 
everything. We have graduated quite a number, and they are now fillip posi- 
tions wherever cane sugar is grown. We have probably 15 or 20 in Hawaii. 
The director of the experiment station there is one of my graduates, and 
was formerly my assistant. The director of the experiment station in Queens- 
land was formerly one of my assistwits. He has gone there on a contr^ 
for 6 years, at $15,000 a year, made with the Queensland government to give 
instruction in sugar growing and sugar manufacturing. My assistant who gradu- 
ated 9 years ago is now mrector of the experiment station of the Hawaian 
Planters’ Assomation of Honolulu, and he iswtting $5,000 a year and expenses. 
So our boys are doing well everywhere. They have added to our own sugar 
house^ of course, very largely. A fair proportion of the men ru nning our 
sugar aouses are our gi^uates. 
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We had a dozen Cubans in our school when the war for ind^ndence broke out, 
and of those 8 were killed fighting in the army in Cuba. We have a dozen or 
more in Cuba now. We have them in Mexico, in Porto Rico, several in the Danish 
West Indies, several in French Martinique and in Guadeloupe, and we have some 
in Mauritius. 

Q. The education you give them, then, J)enefits your competitors?— A. We can 
not help it. You know science knows no boundary. You can not restrict science 
by political boundaries, and hence when we opened the school the question at 
qnce arose, ■\^at shtdl we do when we have applications from foreigners? Our 
people decided all we could do at first was to charge them an increased tuition, 
which we did until the State took hold of it. We have a State law that prohibits 
any char^ at all for any instruction the*Btate gives, and hence we are educating 
at Baton Rouge at the sugar school foreigners without a dollar of cost to them. 

Q. You get the chief benefit yourselves on your own plantations?— A. Yes; our 
own plantations are very much benefited by it and are still aiding in the support 
of their experiment stations whenever it is necessary. I mention hero, to show 
the interest of the planters in our State in advanced agriculture and improved 
methods, that they established the sugar-experiment station over which I preside 
15 or 16 years ago and have already spent over $100,000 of their own money in the 
equipment— contributed Iw them; and they have found it profitable, because they 
conimue to support it. Tne improvements that are being made, and the better 
methods that are being adopted, are all largely due to the establishment of this 
experiment station and sugar school. We have educated a good many beet-sugar 
men also, and our graduates are scattered all through the beet-sugar factories of 
tlio 

Q. Which do you think is the more beneficial to the local sugar industry, the 
experiment station or the 8chool?^A. The experiment station is now more direc^tly 
beneficial, because it develops methods and pratitices which the planter can utilize 
at once. The school educates a boy, and the boy has to develop himself in order 
to put his knowledge into practice, and it takes 6 years to do that. But the sta- 
tion, to us, is nothing more or less than a precursor, so to speak, of the planter. 
It simply develops methods to-day that are taken hold of by the planter to-morrow 
and carried into his field or sugar house. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many experiment stations have you?— A. I 
have 3 in Louisiana— 1 at Audulion Park, New Orleans; 1 in connection with the 
agricultural and meclianical college at Baton Rouge, and 1 in the northern por- 
tion of the State, at Calhoun. I might state to you that there is a noticeable 
interest in Louisiana in expefrimental work. Our State contributes heavily to it, 
probably next to New York; it makes the largest contribution from a State treas- 
ury of any State in the Union. When the sugar planters started this station at 
Audubon Park it proved of such great benefit that when the Hatch bill was passed 
here in Washington, establishing a station in every State and Territory and con- 
tributing $15,000 a year, our legislature determined to divide that into three parts, 
giving one-third to the sugar-experiment station already established by the sugar 
planters, one-third to the station at Baton Rouge, already established, and the 
other third to the hill farmejrs in northern Louisiana, which 1 have described to 
you. They decided on that course and directed the board of agriculture to secure 
a location for the third station. This board invited bids from the different par- 
ishes, and there arose quite a competition between them as to which should have 
it. This ended in the parish giving all the lands, all the building, and all the 
mules, and equipping the station for the State. Since then that station has become 
a very valuable ally to those small farmers and planters. The State is contributing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25,000.a year to its three stations, independent of 
the receipts from the u nited States Government. This station in northern Louisi- 
ana has also become a social factor of very great prominence. We have a North 
Louisiana Agricultural Society that holds its monthly meetings there. They have 
built a hall and hold the meetings on the around. The people from the adjoining 
parishes attend these meetings, not only lor the agricultural benefits, but for the 
social life involved in them. They come to see each other and find out what is 
going on. Once a year this society holds an annual agricultural camp meeting 
on the grounds of the station, lasting 3 days. We have already held 9 meetings. 
We have from 8,000 to 7,000 people on the ground during the whole 8 days. 
The adjoining parishes, through their police juries, as we call them— I suppose 
yon call them county commissioners— contribute from $25 to $100 a year as a 
premium fund to be mstributed there, and there is no charge. The mornings are 
spentin discussion of agrioulturta subjects by distinguished educators or farmew; 
tne evenings are devoted to the examination of stock and other exhibits, and the 
nights are devoted to what are called question, bdxes. We meet in the big hall. 
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Any planter gets up and asks any question he wants to ask and it is answered 
by whoever can answer it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do the ladies participate?— A. Yes; the ladies come. 
There are fine woods and an abundance of water, and the p^ple camp. They 
pitch their tents and camp and cook the same as on a fish fry, staying the 3 days. 
The station has caused a perfect revolution among the small farmers up in that 
section. It has introduced new methods, new plants, and new seeds, and it has 
been an object lesson to all— the study of experiments in the field. We have a 
fine dairy with 6 or 8 varieties of cattle. We also have 4 or 6 varieties of sheep 
and 4 or 5 of hogs. We have horticultural experiments, orchards and gardens, 
and tobacco bam. We also have forage crops, grasses, and fish ponds, together 
with laboratories. It has been a revmation to them; it has widened the whole 
of their mental horizon. Modern dairy methods have been introduced, and they 
are competing in the markets with first-class butter, though they never sold a bit 
of butter before. 

Q. Has the effect of this new life been to make the farmers ambitious and 
enterprising and saving?— A. Yes; but the main gain has been to take their atten- 
tion away from cotton as their sole money crop and teacdi them there are other 
crops besides cotton. This has always been a home-raising (dass of people. They 
formerly raised a little com, but their lives were primitive. Their butter was a 
white product that looked a little like butter, but now they are making first-class 
butter and first-class everything. You will find the farmers in that country now 
up to date, equal to any farmers in any section of the country. They can write 
on agricultural topics and discuss subjects with a great deal of learning and intel- 
ligence, all brought about by the 12 or 15 years’ work of the experiment station. 
Our sugar planters are perhaps the most intelligent body, as a rule, in the world. 
They are wealthy men, thoroughly educated; but the smaller fanners are what 
you might call the yeomanry of the country. The sugar planters are a cosmo- 
politan people; they have come there and invested their means in sugar planta- 
tions, and, while they were extremely intelligent and educated on many lines, 
they were not all well advanced on sugar methods, and hence they early felt the 
necessity of information of that character. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) Do you make exhibits in these meetings?— A. Always; 
enormous exhibits. 


Q. Any premiums offered?— A. We give from $300 to $500 every year in pre- 
miums, contributed by the adjoining parishes. Our ixilice juries contribute from 
$26 to $100 a year for the premium list and wealthy, public-spirited citizens also 
add to the list, and the merchants give certain premiums. W e publish a catalogue 
of the premiums every year, amounting to some $300 or $400. There is quite a 
spirited contest to get the premiums. 

Q. Is the interest growing?— A. Yes. We usually have from 100 to 200 head 
of horses and mules on exhibition, mostly home raised. We have no trotting, no 
betting. We have cows in abundance, hogs, sheep, and various products of the 
farm. I saw a pumpkin exhibited that weighed more than 100 pounds. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it a good grazing country?— A. For certain kinds of 
grasses. It would not be from your standpoint, because your grasses will not 
ao with us. With Bermuda as the foundation for pasture grass it is magnificent. 
Your grasses of the North will grow with us in the winter, and hence we have to 
change our pasture grasses as we go southward and get those adapted to our 
southern conditions. Our Bermuda grass will probably carry more cattle to the 
acre than any other grass in the world. It will stand biting right into the ground. 
It is what we call a grazing grass. It has stolons that run underground and 
shoot out ai> every point, and for that reason we have been raising stock very 
successfullv. and we have a great number of bottoms growing various kinds of 


nuisiae. it is a little lamiers paraaise almost. 

Q. Do they make hay?— A. Yes, for home consumption; but there is very little 
of it sold because up to date there has been no demand for hay in that section; 
everyb^y raises his own hay. 

Q. How long is the grazing season? — ^A, Taking our bottoms and hills together, 
it continues all the year. Our stock go into the bottoms in the winter ana graze 
on cane, which is green then. Our ^rmudas will last from April to November, 
and from November to April we carry them through in the swami^ on the grasses 
not killed by the winter. We have a grass called the paspalum dilatatum. That 
grass remains green the whole winter with us and furnishes a large amount of 
grazing all through the winter, even with snow on the ^ound. If they do not 
prosper we put them on the cane. That grass is Iwjng disseminated thro^h the 
North, and it is 
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Q. Are the cattle gathered in the bams of nights?— A. On the farms, yes; they 
are brought up and looked after. Where they are grown in large numbers, as in 
some parts of the State, they are not; no necessity for it. Where they are milk- 
VB on the farm the stock is all brought up. 

S Bdr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the earning capacity of your capital invested in 
g, compared with investments iif other industries?— A. I imagine, as the 
banks are loaning us money at a fair rate of interest, it must be better than bank- 
ing in a small way. I do not know much about the profits in manufacturing, 
' but it is certainly better than our Southern railroads, because most of the South- 
ern railroads are below par in value. The Illinois Central is above and paying, I 
think, 5 per cent dividend; but I do noj think you could get any of our farmers 
to farm with as low as 5 per cent income. We want a little better than that. I 
will say the State of Louisiana, as well as all the other Southern States, and I 
know them all pretty well, are in first-class, good condition just now; money is 
abundant; farmers are cheerful; improving their farms; diversifying their agri- 
culture; loss moving about than I have ever seen (I am referring to the whites); 
less disposition to sell; more endeavor to improve and embellish the home than 
I have ever seen in my life. We have great cause to congratulate ourselves on 
our present condition. There are fewer mortgages, less dissatisfaction, more 
home comforts, more education, more boys going off to school, more live stock 
being introduced , better attention being paid to farming, more fertilizers used, etc. 

(J. You consider this change permanent, do you?— A. Not in the nature of 
things, no; because our staple crops are cotton, sugar, and rice, and if the bottom 
should drop out of either or them we would suffer. Our sugar and rice and cot- 
ton interests are prosperous by virtue of the fact that prices are fairly good for 
profit. Six or eight years ago our cotton planters had an awful time to make 
both ends meet, selling the crop at 4 cents a pound. With things that they had 
to buy higher than they are now, they passed through very desperate straits, so 
to sp^k. Rice and sugar are both liable to these fiuctuations, and so is cotton. 
You all know how hard it is to make money when the chief staple crops of the 
county are below the cost of production. 

Q. Will the present high prices induce farmers to overproduce?— A, Yes; in 
co^n. We can not oveq)roauce rice and sugar for years to come, for the reason 
that the sugar crop is only one-seventh of the country’s consumption. Our cot- 
ton crop has been ae 4 )reHsed for years, until last year, by overproduction or under- 
consumption, wliich ever you choose to call it. There has been a dispute as to 
whether it is due to underconsumption, want of money to buy, or to overproduc- 
tion; but we have made enormous crops of cotton up to two years ago, and those 
crops have depreciated the value of cotton all over the world, and xnade us sell 
cotton on the plantation for 4 cents, while it is utterly impossible under our best 
system to produce it at a profit at that price— you have to starve your labor to 
death if you do. 

Q. Is your system of taxation satisfactory in your State?— A. I believe perfectly 
so. It ought to be, because our legislature represents the farming and planting 
classes of our State. Our legislature is composed almost exclusively of planters 
and farmers. I believe our State laws are aU satisf acto^ to most of the i^anters. 
There are some few laws which are not, as I have intimated— for instance that 
cron-lien law. There is a difference of opinion on it, and hence it has never been 
abolished. 

Q. Are your planters organized?— A. We have, first, the State board of agri- 
culture and immigration, consisting of one farmer or planter from each Con- 
gressional district, together with certain ex offioto officials of the State, among 
whom are myself, the governor, the president of our agricultural college, the 
commissioner of agriculture, the director of the experiment station, and the vice- 
m^dent of the board of supervisors of the agricultural and mechanical college. 
They have an office in Baton Rouge, from which they are issuing a large amount 
of literature in regard to agriculture all the time. Iney organized fanners* insti- 
tutes some years ago, and we have now farmers’ institutes in 50 out of the 59 parishes 
of our State. At these institutes the farmers of the different sections of the State 
meet and discuss agricultural questions under the guidance of a director, who is 
usually either the commissioner of agriculture, myself, or some of our associates; 
and we carry to them, of course, all the information that we can relative to the 
snbiects nearest and dearest to the farmers of that immediate section. If we are 
in the rice section we discuss mainly rice and other crops that fp along with it. 
In sugar sections we discuss sugar making, sugar growing, and things of that 
sort, and in the cotton region Ve discuss cotton and grass and forage crops and 
stock and other things. 

We also have a State Agricultural Society that has an annual meeting* It is 
composed of the farmers and planters of our State. They meet once a year and 
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hold a week's session at such a place as may be selected by their executive com- 
mittee. The leading farmers and planters of the State meet and take part. 

Then at each experiment station we have a local agricultural organization. 
The Sugar Planters’ Association that established the sugar experiment station 
meets monthly in New Orleans. It was organized as far back as the seventies, 
and is perhaps the pioneer agiicultural organization of our State. That has done 
more good perhaps that any other. It is composed exclusively of sugar planters, 
and, as they have annual dues and initiation tees, and so on, they carry with them 
considerable means. Then we have local agricultural clubs nearly all over the 
State; also in some sections of the State there are gi-anges and a few alliances. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do those granges and alliances enter into agricul- 
tural matters, or are they mainly political?— -A. The grange has never had any- 
thing to do with politics; the alliance has. I can not answer definitely because 
I was never in either. They are both secret organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you invite local talent to take iiart at the local 
institutes?-— A. Yes; in every institute wo try to select 2 or 3 loc;al men to take 
part in the institute. 

I would like to amend a little. I want to do justice to our State?. Besides this 
agricultural and inecliaiiical college we have 2 industrial schools. 1 located in 
extreme north Louisiana and the other in extreme south Louisiana, both of 
them largely attended and entirely supported by the State. They are industrial 
schools. Pupils are taught all the industries, besides, of course, the sciences 
leading up to them. Then, of (course, we have normal schools, and also denomi- 
national scliools. The Catholics, Methodists, and Baptists all have colleges in 
our State. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to mak(? as to the most practical way for the exten- 
sion of our foreign markets? - A. We would like to see the Ni(;aragua Canal 
built, and would like to see our trade e.stablished with the Western world. The 
canal would bring tlie Soutli clo8<?r to the West than it is. We are all heartily in 
favor of it. 

Q. Southern people are in favor of the Nicaraguan Canal?— A. Oh, yes; we are 
all in favor of the Nicaraguan Canal; yes. 

Q. Do you favor Gov(?rnmont aid for our American marine?— A. I have never 
heard tliat subject discussed except the other day before our industrial conven- 
tion. There it was discussed very thoroughly and some were opposed to it, but 
it ended by the convention passing a resolution indorsing the subsidy bill. There 
is a diversity of opinion on that subje<‘t. but tin? convention passed resolutions 
favorable to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was that convention thoroughly representative of 
the Southern intelligen(;e and the local interests?— A. That is difficult to say, 
because the cities predominated, and I do not know whether we had a full and 
free expression of the agricultural element in it. The agricultural elements do 
not get into these conventions very largely. Atlanta was well represented, and 
so were Nashville, Chattanooga, Birmingliam, Montgomery, Mobile, Memphis, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, Dallas, Baton Rouge, and Shreveport. All 
those cities were well represented, as were (|uite a number of siuall towns, but 
there was not a preponderance or anything like a fair representation of the agri- 
cultural leaders of the South there. Most of those were manufacturing, mercan- 
tile or commercial men. They wore re])re8ontative men though — you understand 
what I mean. They passed resolutions favorable to the canal, but only after 
considerable discussion. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the condition of your roads? — A. Roads are 
probably worse in Louisiana tlian in any State in the Union, first, because of the 
Xieculiar constitution of our soils, alluvial in origin, most of them hard to dram, 
(?a8y to wear with the wh(?el , and therefore very difficult to keep in good condi- 
tion. Another thing is the absence of material for road making; we have none. 
We are all interested in the problem. Our legislators are struggling with it. 
They have recently passed laws iiermitting the jxdice jury of the different parishes 
to tax vehicles and to levy a tier caiuta tax, or to require every man between the 
^e of 18 and 60 to work under the direction of an overseer on the road for 12 days. 
The police jury of the parishes are now struggling with that question to see how 
they can best get good roads, and it is a question with us all, because our people 
are terribly in earnest about it. At a large agricultural meeting which we had 
at Calhoun last summer, wo had representatives of the road machines present 
with their machines and rollers. The governor of our State made a^eech u^n 
the subject, and we had an expert sent down there by Secretary Wilson, Iw, 
Harrison appeared on the ground and constructed a quarter of a mile of road; 
that is, he commenced it, and we completed it. He showed us how to build roads, 
but I think he left under the impression that we had to do the best we It 

668a 50 
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was not a question with us of building the best 

because we lacked material. Rociks are mighty scarc^n our Stato, and building 
materials had to be made there entirely out of clays. W © have a hard time in the 
lower portion of the State in making roads, but we usually adopt the gravel sys- 
tem, bringing the gravel in carload Jots from the northern portion of the State, or 
the middle or Jtfississippi. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Wouldn’t you better widen the tires of your wheels?— 
A. We have done that. We have gone so far as to exempt from taxation al 
wheels over 4 inches in width. And another thing I would like to call attention 
to is this: Our riparian parishes have but 1 road in a parish, which is right on the 
banks of the river, and all travel is along that 1 road, for the estates run from the 
river bank to the swamps. Then there is a ditcli for every 100 feet, and that ditch 
has to be bridged and tne bridge kept in order. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has there been any decrease in your transportation 
rates?— A. I believe that since the creation of a State railroad commission they 
have regulated things a little better— more satisfactorily. They are working 
every day at it. Every complaint is met, and up to date the railroads and com- 
missioners have ^ot along very well. The railroads have done everything the 
commission required. I believe, and we are getting veiy satisfactory rates, I 
think, now; I mean we are not complaining about them. The great trouble with 
us in the South in going into truck industries is the heavy transportation to North- 
ern and Western markets. These rates have prevented us from going into that 
business very largely, but that is a question for interstate railroad commissions 
rather than for our State commi.ssion, and therefore we can not touch it. 

Q. Have you any suggestions b) make in regard to increasing the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission?— A. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
their power now to .say whether they ought to have any more latitude or not, but 
I do siiy this: There is considerable complaint in our country that the commission 
is not doing what we exix^cted it would do. In other words, we thought, that when 
established, it would regulate rates to such an extent as to give an opportunity 
to the farmer of putting his pro<luct8 on an equality with the rest of the world, in 
the markets of the world, and we have not been able to do m. Complaints arise 
every now and then in our State that such and such a place is getting rates that 
we can not get, and that condition of affairs gives dissatisfaction. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law?— A. I think not; I think all inspections are left 
to our cities. The city of New Orleans has a (themist who is entirely (uigagcd in 
the detection of impure food. 

Q. Is there any demand on the part of the farnnn s for a inire-food law?— A. 
There is quite a favorable sentiment toward a national law along that line, but 
we care as little as possible als)ut having State laws, by virtue of the decisions 
that have recently been made whereby this whole package bu.siness frustrates to 
a large extent the State laws: so we would prefer a national law to a State law. 

Q. Where would yon re.st the authority of the exc‘cution of the national law?— 
A. I would rest it with the national Department of Agriculture. 

Q. Have you any law in your State to prevent the spread of diseiise among 
domestic animals?— A. No* not among domestic animals, but we have a law con- 
cerning disease among plants, and we need such a law as that for animals. We 
need more national legislathm. Our veterinary surgeon, just a f(‘w days Indtu’e I 
left home, was called to the pari.she8 around Shreveport (Bossier, Caddo, and De 
Soto) , and he sxient nearly a week there in exterminating and destroying animals, 
and ^ving instructions to the police juries of those parishes whereby tlie stables 
might 1)6 disinfeettid and so on. The trouble was idl dm? to a carload of animals 
brought from Idaho and Montana and sold in our ^ab?. We are suffering some- 
what from the operations of the quarantine law concerning Texas fever. W e are 
entirely within the Texas fever region, and in only two months of the year are we 
allowea to ship cattle to the Northern portion of the United States. We are 
counteracting the effect of that, however, now to some extent by improving our 
stock by the introduction of a lietter class of animals, and we are inoculating 
them as soon as received with Texas fever, and acclimating them. I left 26 or 30 
fine animals in the hands of our veterinary surgeon, who was inoculating them 
when I lert. 

Cj. Have you any amendment to suggest?- A. Yes. I think the United States 
Government ought certainly to prohibit just as much the imiKirtation from State 
to State of glanders as it does iJleuro-pneuinonia in cattle, for glanders is just as 
bad among horses and mules as pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. 

Q. Does glanders ever lireak oat locally with you?— A, No, it is always importtMl; 
it ia always brought to our State, and they have had a dozen outbreaks since I 
have been living there. 

Q. What are the conditions in other States in regard to agriculture?— A. I 
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should say all through the States there is a very healthy condition just now. 
Everywhere there has been a constant tendency toward diversification, the rais- 
ing of home supplies, increased growing of stock, and incjreased growing of pas- 
turage and forage crops. This has been going on ever since cotton worked down 
to its low mark. The present price of cotton is unexpected, and it will probably 
in the end be somewhat of a detriment to this progress, because the people will 
go back to raising it more extensively; but the increased price added to the home 
production of other articles has put our people in exceihmt condition all through 
the South I do not think I (jan name a State that has not been greatly benefitetl 
in the last few years, particularly those that have been working along the lines 
of the farmer rather than the planter. I lielieve we can persuade our farmers 
and planters not to go too largely in cotton this present year, and can maintain 
them along the lines of agricultural diversification, that tli(*y have been in for a 
number of years, and let them pass over this present high tide of cotton, and I 
believe it is desirable to do so, because (^otton can’t remain at 10 cents, you know. 
We can flood the world with cotton any time we want to do so. The area to be 
devoted to cotton can he incre.'ised or decreased at will to any extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is tht*re any long staple c>otton grown in Louisiana? — A. 
No. The long staple (lottoii is confined exclusively to tlie southern part of Georgia, 
including the islands on its coast, South Carolina, and (.‘ertain parts of Florida. 

Q. Has not there been an attempt made in Louisiana and Mississippi to grow 
along staple cotton and y(?t somewhat resembling the Egyptian cotton?— A. Ihave 
mad(i the effort for 8 to 10 years, not only at the stations, but in distributing seed 
to a hundred odd planters in our State, and it has been a failure. 

Did you get the Egyptian seed?— A. I got 8 or 10 kinds of Egyptian seed, and 
finally, after failure, I receiv(Hl the consular reiK)rtfi ()m Mr. Penfi eld, i.s8ued from 
Alexandria, Egypt, in which hc! stilted that the reason of our failure in Louisiana 
and Texas and otlnu- States was du(‘ to the fa(;t that wi) did not get the proper 
seed and we did not have jiropm* machinery and W(> did not cultivate it ri^t. 
I sat down then and wrote to Mr. Penfield and also to Dr. David, of Zigzag, who 
is director of the experiment station in Egypt, and I got from both of them 
the purest Egyptian seed by mail. In the meanwhile I got the name of the 
roller gin that Dr. David ginned his crop on, and 1 .sent to England and got one 
of the gins. I l(‘ft no stone unturned to see that the Egyptian cotton was culti- 
vated exactly like they cultivate it in Egjpt, and 1 have* been in con-espondcnce 
with Mr. Edward Atkinson for 2 years trying to get him to get at the relative 
merits of the cotton I produced compared with that brought from Et'ypt to 
Boston, and I have now 2 hales of home-gi*own Egyptian (U)tton, which has 
gone on to Boston this fall to see what can be done with it. It should com- 
|)are with the Egyptian imported cotton, hut the profits are not there, The yield 
18 too small for iis. The growing of the Egyjfitiaii cotton is a nuestion of irriga- 
tion. It is grown in a very dry climate and is irrigated perioilicallv. We have 
got Egyptian stalks at our station now, whose roots are long, am! they do not 
bring as much as our ordinary bush cotton this year. In our damp climate it is 
an imiKissibility to ever acclimate the Eg>T)tian cotton and get identically the 
same (iotton they bring from Egypt. I may mention that the Egyjitian cotton 
was originally our sea-island cotton on our coast, hut it has been differentiated 
there by that climate until it comes back to us an entirely different cotton. Any 
attempt to acclimate that Egyptian cotton will result in its coming back to long- 
staple cotton. The only part of the United States that is favorable for the grow- 
ing of that Egyptian cotton suc(*essfully is the arid section of Texas, and there 
must be provided irrigation so that it can get iieriodical water. 

Q. Do you tlUnk it would do well there?— A. I am stating that Texas is the 
only place in which we hoj)e to make it smrceed. T would think if it is going to 
succeed anywhere in the ihiited States it will be in Texas. You know what 
Egyptian cotton is? 

Mr. Clarke. I do; but we would like to have your views as a matter of rec- 
ord.— A. The Egyptian cotton is woolly, coarse, rather long staple, and slightly 
colored. It has a creamy tint, that is larjgely used for making the balbrig^an 
goods underwear, and it has a finish about it that we can’t get our cotton to give, 
and hence, when we send our cotton to mak(? the same goods, the goods, instead of 
having that creamy woolly color and texture, are more like our common cotton 
goods. Hence we can't suppress the introduction of Egyptian cotton. Our mer- 
chants demand those goods, and they will come, and no matter how much we 
tliake of other kinds we can’t substitute for them. There are .six or seven million 
dollars of that cotton introduced every year for that purpose. Our manufacturers 
have tried hard to find a Southern cotton that would take the place of it, and we 
^ have not succeeded as yet. 
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Q. Has there been any attempt made to grow Peruvianum cotton?— A. We 
have made the attempt, but Peruvian cotton is a perennial or tree cotton, and 
does not bloom until trie second or third year; it would not survive our winters. 
I have two or three stalks of Perumannm cotton under glass, the third or fourth 
year, and some of it is now bearing; bnf it can not be introduced into the South 
successfully because we can’t get seed from it— it never will bear. 

Q. Is there any opportunity to extend the cultivation of the sea-island cotton? — 
A. Yes; there is abundant room for spreading it. The only (juestion is that the 
sea-island cotton is decidedly objectionable to an upland-i'otton man, for this 
reason: It is extremely difficult to pick; it grows very tall, and the yield of lint is 
rarely t^ver more than 20 to 24 per cent .of the gross cotton picked. It is difficult 
to grow areas of it, unless you have hands that are accustomed to growing it. 
For instanc(', if I were to turn you loose in a .sea-island cottf)n field to-morrow I 
do not think you would cam your salt in i)i(*king. I can't. Now, if a man has 
been taught to pick our cotton, Gossf/pinm Uorbaccnm, and he is put to picking 
the long-lint cotton, he can’t do anything. The long-lint cotton has only B lobes, 
while ours has 4 and .sometimes .■), and it has a small lumi) in each lobe; the boll 
is small, and wlmn he goes to pick it it ha.s liorns projecting out, so that he gets 
them in his hands, and he soon tires of it, and a good picker of upland cotton will 
be a very slow picker of sea island. We liave got to have a roll(*r gin to gin long- 
staple cotton, whereas we gin ail short-.staple cotton with a saw gin. Our saw 
gins are extremely ra])id, and you can multiply the saws indefinitely almost. W(5 
have now a hundred saws in one gin, whert'as the roller gin is very slow in its 
operation, and tin* machines are never much longer than BO or BO inches. The 
way we gin (iuantiti<\s of it is to multiply the macliinery. The saw gin takes the 
seed off by means of tearing— bn‘aks the fiber, as it w(‘re— while the roller gin or 
knife gin* cuts it clean right from the seed and d(H's not destroy the fiber at all. 
To pass from the upland cotton to the .sea-island cotton is almost a.', great a 
transfonnation as going from cotton to cane. You have to reconstruct your 
entire lal)or and machinery. 

O. (By Mr. Ci.arkk.) If there were a roller gin of as high speed as the saw gin 
ana the same capacity, would that work a revolution in the business tlufre in 
favor of long-staple cotton?— A. It would help to some extt'iit. but I do not know 
about the revolution, for this rt‘ason: The roller gin is very t‘asy to run amt does 
not reouire very large hor.sepowcr: we run ours with 2 horsepower, and can 
multiply them very eadly. The main feature about tin* si‘a islend i.s that its 
product is less per acre jhuI there is an increased cost to g<'t it. It is nothing 
unusual tor us to make a 500-pound bah* of upland cotton to the acre; we rarcdy 
ever get that from the sea island. It is .something extraordinary if we do. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris. ) Would the difft*renc(* in i)ric(* compensate for co.st 
of production?— A. Yes; the price is very much different. We send all of our sea- 
island cotton to Charle.ston and Savannah. Tliey are the markets. There is no 
sale for it in the other Southern citias. Year before last and last year we shipped 
out a cro]) from the lower station over to Charleston, and the prices obtained 
were from 17 to BO cents, whih? the prices 4iuoted went from about 14 to .50 cents. 

Another thing about the long staple: It is extremely difficult to liold up the long 
stiiple. Those men wlio g<*t 50 cents a pound for {t select their set'd with the 
greatest care and maintain that selection every year; but where they grow it 
carelessly, as they do in southern Georgia on the plantations, they rarely get over 
15 to 18 cents a pound. It is the length that sells it, and the length deteriorates 
very r^idly under cur«*lesH cultivation. 

Q. When you naim* these prices, dmw that iiu'An the cotton ginncMl?— A. Yi*s. 
I should also say that the baling is different. We hale the upland cotton in the 
press at the ginhouse. The other is put in bags— long bags like you shipW(M>l 
in— and we pack the bags dowm by tramping and make them weigh from BOO to 
400 poniids, whereas the regular slnirt staple will weigh from 400 to 500 and (HH' 
pounds. 

Q. Is the Lowry bale or some other circuilar bale becoming popular in the 
South?— A. They are all popular excrept in one particular. They have only b(H*n 
pennitt<*d to be used uiid<*r what is called a royalty up tf) date. I understand 
they are now for sale, or will be next season. Evtrybody re(H>gnize8 the merits 
of the round bale. It dispenwjs with the enormous amount of bagging and ties 
that are needed. It coiidenst^s and prevents the increased cost for the press at the 
shipping ])oint, and has many other advantages. Up to dat<^ we have liad topa.v 
$1 a Dale royalty besides other expenses connected with it. In other words, irw<' 
use the machine we put it up, and then on every hale we pack we pay the owners 
$1 a bale bfjsides almost paying rent for It in addition. 

Q. Can you get any higher price for the fcotton baled in that way?— A. 1 ean 
not say that we get it on the market, but I suppose we could, liecause you know 
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that whenever a bale of cotton is sold, whether it is apparent or not, 80 pounds is 
discounted in everv bale of raw cotton, though we are not aware of it generally 
m tlm country. A man goes to sell his cotton and he will not b(‘ apprised >)y his 
merchant; but in England, whore all our cotton finds a market, just as soon as it 
gets there 6 per cent is thrown off as tare. Liverpool telegraphs back the price, 
and then our local merchants rearrange it so as to cover the whole bale here, but 
we lose 80 pounds. Therefore we can afford to that extent to pay more for the 
other, where we only lose about 2 pounds, or 2^, per bale, of cotton in sack. 

Q. Is there any saving in insurance imoii it?— A. Yes; there is a saving in 
insurance and a saving in coni])n*ssing. Our big bales have tf) Iw; compressed at 
50 cents a bale. I do not know whether the insurance companies have adopted 
new rates recently, but it has been shown that these condensed round bales are 
not inflammable; you can not burn them. I have been present at 2 or 3 tests where 
they have ] soured kerosene oil all over them and set fire to a bale, and they have 
.lustcharred; you can not burn them. If thevare tightly compressed, they will not 
burn. 

Q. Is the fiber in -any way injured by that pressure?— A. 1 am told not. Mr. 
Atkinson writes me word from Boston that by the recent introduction of a 
mn^'^’ine by which you can take the cotton and unroll it from 5 or 0 bales at the 
same time flu I focuittothe spindles or to the pickers the process has become 
quite popular. Bcdon* that it was niqiopular. becjause there was some difficulty 
in unrolling tin' bal(‘. Formerly tin? old, big bale was simply uncovered and 
drawn out and pi(.*kod and thrown rigid into the i)i(;kers. Now, this other is 
unwound very nicely — tlu^ round bale, not the Lowry. The Lowry is a spiral 
bale; the Amori(;an bale is a round one. and the Lowry is wound in a spiral this 
way Mndk^atingl. and when it is rolled iq) you stretch the fiber. 

<J. Which of those round bales is preferred by the Southeni planters, as a rule?-— 
A. No preferen(’(‘ has been oxpressijd. There are half a dozen or more now. The 
only question at issue was whitdi was the gri^atest monopoly and which was going 
to squeeze us most. Tlujre has been an antagonism developed agaitist these round 
bal(‘s by the large amount of money that we have invested in public gins and 
public; comiiresses: they have formed a solid front to fight them. 

Are the gins and compresses owned by the iiarishes or counti(;s?— A. No; 
tluiy are owned by corporations and individuals. 

Q. You speak of them as public, then, only in the sense that they serve the public 
generally?— A, In the liill country, at every crossroads. 2 or 3 miles apart, tliere 
is a gin. It is a large establishment, and will probably take the cro]> of 30 or 40 
small farmers. That is what we call a public gin. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., Fchvuanf 7, FMH, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. BEYNJOLF PEOM. 


The commission met at 10.47 a. ni., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
Brynjolf Prom, banker and fanner, Milton, N. Dak., Wcas introduced as a witness, 
and, being duly swoiu, testified as follows: 

y. (By Mr. FAiigunAtt.) Please give your naim; post-office address, and occu- 
pation.— A. Brynjolf Prom; Milton, N. Dak.: I am engaged in farming and 
banking. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Kauris.) How long have you been engaged in the Imsinevss 
of banking?— -A. Sixteen years. 

Q. How long have you b(*en tmgaged in farming?— A. Nine years. 

Q. How extensively an' you (uigaged in farming? — A. I own and farm 7 quarter 
sections of land. 

Q. Do you reside on your farm?— A. No; I reside in Milton. It is only three- 
quarters of a mile from the farm. 

y. On what plan do you conduct your fanning? — A. I rent it; have tenants 
on it. 


Q. Cash rent or grain rent?— A. Shares. 

Q. What are the term.s?— A. I furnish the seed and pay half of the expenses— 
that means twine and thrashing— and receive one-half of the gi*ain. 

Q. Delivered where?— A. On the farm. The tenant receives the other half. 


Q. How general is that plan of renting in your State?— A. In our State those 
are the general terms, only generally the owner of the land does not pay one-half 
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of the thrashing. Sometimes we thrash from the shock and sometimes from the 
sta(?k. It is cheaper to thrash from the stack. 

Q. Who furnishes the machineV — A. The tenant. He doi^s all the work and 
funiishes the machinery and the horses. 

Q. How large a proportion of the gi*ain raising in your State is done by crop- 
sharing? — A. A very small portion. The land is mainly owned by aiJtual settlers 
and farmers. 

Q. Then who does the work?-— A. They do it themselves. 

Q. Any hired lalxir in the State?— A. Daring harvest there is some hirtjd labor, 
transient, coming in. We need extra help during tanning and harvest. 

Q. The balance of the season the work is done by the owners? — A. By the 
farmers: yes. 

Q. Are the tenants usually men of families?— A. Yes; middle-aged men with 
families of (children : they are preferred. 

Q. Are their children educated on the farm?— A. Yes. 

((^. Do the young men continue on the farm when they get to doing for them- 
selves?— A. As a rule. 

Q. Are they disposed to seek other employm(‘nt? — A. No; in our neighlK)rho(xl 
they d») not seek other employment. 

Q. Whfit are the hours of labor? — A. Generally from sunrise to sunset. The 
sea.son is so short they havt‘ to usi* the wholt‘ day. 

Q. What are the number of days usually employed in the course of a year? — A. 
We do no farm labor during the months of January. February, and March. Our 
lalmr starts in Apnl, and the labor is then continued through until November, 
when the grain hauling begins. 

Q. Do you pay by the month?— A. Y(‘s. by tin' month. 

Q. What becomes of the labor dunng tin* winter months?— A. They rest on 
the farm. They generally stay there. Our population is largely Canadians. 
Some u.se the money they have earned to go home on and visit relatives in Canada. 
The others remain on tlie fanii. 

(^. What are the average wages?— A. The averagj* would probably be $22 per 
month; that is, during the fall; $22 and board. 

Q. What is the average during harvest or busy season?— A. During the harvest 
the rate fluctuates very mmdi. They pay ui> to $‘10 a month, Im1 very often we 
are not able to hir«‘ men by the month in harvest; we liave to pay by tlie day, pay- 
ing from $2 to $2.50 cash. 

Q. Have you any such thing as payment in kind or out (»f the crop?— A, No; 
all cash. 

Q. What is the condition <>f your tenant liouses on the farm?— A. They are fair; 
they are not gi*eat buildings, but they are comforiable. 

Q*. How do they compare witli the average fanmu’s ]ious(‘?— A. They do not 
look well; tln/y are small: but they are generally warm. They are gemu’ally 
frame .structures, protected by sod- that is, when* the farmers are not in good 
circumstances— but they are go«)d buildings; they arc* e.Yceedingly comfortable, 
especially during the winter. They are also cool (hiring the summer. 

Q. About how many rooms usually?— A. Two. 

Q. Who furnishes the fuel?— A. Tin? tenant. 

O. What is your fuel?— A. Wood, and now in North Dakota lignite coal. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiah.) Are the tenants fret* to go into the wootls and supply 
themselves with fuel?— A. No; they pju'for it- for grown i)ot)lar wood, $4 a cord; 
oak, $5.50. Hard maple and sucii stuff we haven't got. Maple would probably 
cost ^ a cord. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you burn straw?— A. Y(^h; flax straw. There are 
sheet-iron drums made, and they fill thest; with flax straw jiat^ked as hard as they 
can. This drum is opened at the bottom, and they put it on top of a cook stove, 
take the lid off and light the fire, and that makes a good fire; it heats the housi*; 
it heats one room very comfonubly, and lasts a long time. There is a very dis- 
agreeable odor with it, hut it does first rate for fuel for heating. It is a great 
saving for fanners who are 15 to 20 miles from timber. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do yon utilize flax straw in any other way?— A. For 
feediim. 

Q. How does it compare with the general feed?— A. My sbxjk this winter was 
fed on flax straw, and (same out fine. I supiiose that probably the thrashing was 
not properly done. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Of what nationality are your farmers?— A. Our 
population is mainly made up of Scandinavians and Canadians. There are also 
some French. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) French Canadian^}?— A. Yes; and half-breeds. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are they desirable citizens?— A. All except where 
the French colonize, gather together in villages; where they mix with half- 
breeds they are not desirable. 

Q. Do they colonize to preserve their own customs and language?— A. Yes. 
There is especially one village north of Milton by the name of Olga. It is an 
Arcadian village. They preserve their customs and speak French exclusively; 
they have French priests. 

Q. Are their schoolbooks in French?— A. Yes. They are not supposed to be. 

Q. What has been the effect of your different nationalities upon the agricul- 
tural industry of the country?— A. No marked effect. They all seem to work in 
the same way, and they work well together; that is, the Scandinavians and 
Canadians. 

Q. Have they aided in developing the country?— A. Yes; matei-ially. 

Q. Are they generally industrious?— A. Yes; very. 

Q. What nationality predominates?— A. In that neighborhood, Scandinavians. 
In speaking of Scandinavians 1 mean the Norwegians mainly; the Swedes are not 
so numerous there; mostly Norwegians. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Which nationality came in first?— A. The Norweg^ians 
came in first. 

Q. Which one next? — ^A. The hrelanders came first in that neighborhood, then 
the Norwegians and Canadians. 

Q. What is the proportion of Americans that settled in there on the farms?— 
A. Why, it is hardly noticeable. We had to hunt through that country to find an 
American born. 

Q. You speak of Canadians being migratory; that is, you say they work during 
the working seasons, and then go to Canada on a visit?— A. Yes; they spend the 
winter months in Canada. They get cheap excursion rates and take advantage 


of them and go back to visit. 

6. What point of Canada does the supply come from?— A. Ontario. 

Q. Have you any settlements of Canadians working in your fields from Winni- 
peg and Assiniboia?— A. No, seemingly not. That country, the Assinilwian dis- 
tiict, is not develoiied very much its^f. 

Q. Have they not their own workers to develop their own land?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of that migratory population is 
there?— A. It is not a very large proportion. It is mainly comiiosea of young 


people. 

Q. Is it 10 i.)er cent?— A, No, I do not believe it would rea(!li 10 i>er cent; but 
they are young unmarried men. 

Q. Whenthey fii-stcanie?— A, Y'es. 

Q. When they marry they usually remain in the 8tat(‘s? — A. They settle down 
when they can afford to do so. 

Q. And become citizens of tlic United States? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Were there any spwial inducements at any time by 
railroad corporations or others to bring the immigrants to your State?— A. Tliere 
has been to the western part of the State, I think, but not to our country, 

Q. How did they generally acquire their titles? — A. Under the homestead law, 
and in early years by tlie preemption and by timber claims. There are many men 
up there that had three riglits, and thu.s got three claims adjoining, and they have 


valuable farms. 


Q. What do you know about the inducements for settling where the railremda 
had large grants of land? — A. That would be farther west, on the Northern Pacific. 

Q. What is the price of land?— A. At present the price will range from $13 to 
$15 an acre. " Tliat is a great increase from only 3 or 4 years ago. 

Q. (By ‘Mr. Clarke.) You speak of that as an average price through your 
State? — ^A. Not through the State, through my section of the -(‘Ountry— in Cavalier 
Coun^. 

Q. That is higher than tlio average of the State, is it not?— -A. The average of 
the State will be lowered considerably by the price of Western land, but for the 
district along the Rod River Valley it is not as high as ours. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Of course, you are speaking of improved lands?— A. 
Yes; there is no wild land any more; no more vac^ant land; it is all taken up. 

Q. Did the settlers maintoin possession of their lands and (uiltivate them, or did 
they preempt to sell?— A. They preempted to sell mainly. 

Q. Into whose hands did these purchases go usually?— A. They piled up mort- 
gages on farms and took the money, and the lands went to the loan companies. 
They have resold now. 

Q. Then the loan companies took the renting rates when they sold them, didn't 
they, for income? They sold at renting rates so as to get the money back with 
interest?— A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you many mortgaged farme?— A. Yes; the 
greatest number of farms in our country are mortgaged. 

Q. Are they hca\ily iiiortgaged?--A. No. 

Q. Are they being paid off?— A. Yes; but many that can pay oif will not pay 
off. They prefer to Keep a mortgage on the farm and keep the money to buy 
extra land. 

Q. What is the average rate of interest? — A. On farm mortgages, 8 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Were not there a great many mortgages made there 
to acojuire more land?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is why they maintain them?— A. To a large extent. 

Q. The 8 j)er cent interest they pay enables them to hold the land, and they are 
able to pay the interest?— A. Yes. 

Q. And they make a little money on the crops they raise? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was that wise or unwise? — A. Wise. 

Q. You do not look upon the fact that yon have a gri?at nnml)t»r of mortgages 
as being an argument in favor of adversity? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did it aid your country in developing?— A. Yes. There is no money pro- 
duced out there except by crops; that is too slow. 

Q. Could you have developed upon a cash basis?— A. No, we could not. Our 
country would not be settled to-day. Most of our farms are bought on a credit. 
We deem it wise to buy on credit. We can buy Lands on crop payments, or we 
can buy for so many thousand bushels of wheat, and it is no bardshi]) to the 
farmer. A man can buy a farm, for instance, on tlie ci‘op payment. Say the 

E rice is $2,000, and he binds himself in the contract to i)ay one-lialf (d' the grain 
e raises every year. Now, an honest man will do that. " All he has to do is to 
deliver his half and retain the other half for seed and expenses, and he cjin do it 
in that way. Ho can gradually pay for the farm. That lUM andoin connection 
with another farm lie owirs. A man can buy more land that way, and it is an 
excellent plan. 

Q. When he gets out of debt in that way what doi's In* doV—A. Buys more land. 
They are restless people up there; tln‘y can not lie still. 

Q. Are your public-school facilities good?— A. They an* very good. 

Q. Are your schools well attended?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you givens the HV(?rag(‘])er cent enrolled?— A. No. I can not do that: but 
our State is populated by young people, only young marrieil peopL*, and tln*n‘ are 
not very many children of .school age. It is "seldom you see a gray-haired man 
up in our State, Wo have few grandfathers. We need them. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your course of study sufticient for tin* agricul- 
turists, need.s? — A. Not in the public schools, of course; but we liave an agri- 
cultural college in Fargo, where tlie more* advani^ed scholars can go to l(*urn. 

Q, When was that agi'icultural college establish(*d?— x\. About 0 years ago. 

Q. That is the college grant?— A. Yes; United Htat<*s grant. 

Q. Has the college an agricultural course? — A. Yes; and it does much g(»od in 
the State. 

Q, Are cla.ssics taught there? — A. I think so; but the greate.st bem*fit that our 
farmers derive is from the j)rofe.ssors of the agiiciiltural college making tours 
throughout the State and hohling institutes during the winter months, when the 
fanners are not busy and can go down ami attend and learn how to cultivate 
fanns and get the best re.sults of the experiments of the college. 

Q. Please describe the workings of one or thowe institutes.— A. Wi* had one in 
Milton in December. Three professors from the college came up then; and 
lectured on the handling of tlie soil, giving us their nwults in e-xiieriments on 
farms. They had grown wheat for so many years in succession and gave us the 
result of the year, Tliey took another jdot of gnmnd that had been planted 
to com, and in that way tliey gave the results of the different ways of feeding the 
soil, where manured and where not manured, and it is of great benefit to the 
fanners. We also had an institute the year before. That was the first institnti* 
there, after we had a trmnondous dry year in North Dakota, and those farmers 
went there to get the benefit of instniction fnun the jirofessors who had raised a 
crop during the dry year, while the others did not. 

Q, Do you have any local talent to take jiart? — A. Yes; w«; make it as attract- 
ive as possible for the farmers, give a little entertainment, and make it all as 
inviting as p<i88ible. 

Q. Are your institutes well attended? — A. Very well attended. 

Q. At how many points in your country do you hold institutes in the year?— 
A. It depends upon now greaUthe demand is from the other parts of the State;. 
We have only two ixunis in our county. 

Q. That is once a year?— A. Yes; just during the winter months. But in oon- 
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nection with this I wish to state that the president of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, Mr. J. J. Hill, during the summer sends a train up through our country 
and invites the farmers to ride over to Fargo to the agricultural college to visit 
it and leam what they can during that time, and brings them bac^k again, without 
anv charge. 

Q. Is that privilege taken advantage of by the farmers? — A. Very much; farm- 
ers press for the chance to go. 

Q. Good results?— -A. Ves; they get the best results. 

Q. Have you an experiment station in your Btate?— A. There is one connected 
with the agricultural college. 

Q. Is that doing good work?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they conduct experiments along i)ractical lines?— A. Yes. 

Q. How is that knowledge distributed?— A. Through bulletins, which we can 
get by sending for them; also, the professors giveresults. They have large tables, 
and they hang them up on the walls of the institutes, so that we can see the results 
for ourselves. They work in our interest, and we can ask ((uestions and get 
information. 

Q. Do your exjxiriment-station men attend your institute meetings?— A. Yes; 
they are the professors that conduc.t them. 

Q. You feel that there is a growing iiiterest in the education of the farmer in 
your State?— A. Yes; ther(^ is. Our farm boys are getting a better education. 

Q. Does that improvement have a tendency to keep the boys on the farm?— A. 
I think it has. 

Q. Does it have the tendency to r(*mov<* the drudgery of faim work?— A. It has 
a tendency to make it more interesting. Instead of looking .at and seeing nothing, 
they see something. 

Q. As a result your fanners arf' more sociable, are they, and have more extensive 
ac<iuaintance among themselves?— A. Oh. yes. 

cj. What are the earnings of capital inve.sted in agriculture compared with 
investments in other business in y< nir State?— A . I think agriculture is away above 
any business ontei’prise we conduct in our State*. 

Q. Hf)W does it compare with banking?— A. First nite, although bunking pays 
pretty well up tlu're. Our banks i)ay ‘.?t) per c(Uit dividend; but my f.arm pays 
better than that. 

How does the investment in fanning compare with manufat'turing invest- 
ments?— A. We have no manufacdnring jdants. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in regard to taxation? — A. No; our taxes are 
just in the State. 

Q. How is your property valued for taxation? — A. By an assessor. He values 
it, and then a levy is made to meet the expenses of the different counties. 

Q. You tax upon an .actual value basis of your property?— A. jJpon what is 
supposed to i)e actu.al value. It is upon the assessed value, which is a great deal 
below the actual value. 

Q. Does the fanner have any adv.antage or disadvantage by that system of 
valuation? — A. No; he does not seem to h.ave any advantage, nor are there any 
disadvantages. Th«^ fanners an; fairly Irtnited. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to amendments to yc^nr tax laws? — A. 
I have not. 


Q. Is your soil declining in its prodia-tive qualities? — A. No; not if it is taken 
care of, and it is being tak(*n care of. There are farms that have been sowed to 
wheat for 15 years in succession. Of course*, that is hard on land: but the last 
year’s production was a wonderfully big crop. That is not pro]H*r treatment, but 
it shows a treinendous strength and riediness of our soil. 

Q. What is the character of your soil? — A. It is black, heavy, clay loam, a rich 
black loam; it is about 24 inches deep on an average upon a clay subsoil. 

Q. Does it respond favor.ably to fertilizing or rest?— A. Yes. 

Q, Is it easily brought up when run down? — A. Yes. The only way we rest it 
is to summer fallow it, lay it over 1 year, and let weeds grow, then turn them 
down during the month of July l^eforo they go to seed. 

Q. Do you raise clover?— A. No. 

Q. What are your chief products? — A. Wheat, flax, oats, and barley. 

Q. What is the nature of the country?— A. Open territory. 

Q. Have you any oak there at all?— A. Some, but not a great deal. 

Q. (By ^Ir. A. L. Harris.) Have you any bonanza farming in the State?— A. 
There was some in the nortlieni part of the State. * ^ , 

Q. What is the effect of bonanza farming upon the farmer?— A. It is not good. 

Q. Will you state why? — A. The bonanza farmers do not patronize the villages. 
They ship in all goods from the East. They act as a wholesale grocery house for 
themsslves, and it is probably a drawback for the other small farmers in the way 
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of school privileges. The bonanza farms are very large. They divide them Tip 
into different parts, with a foreman for each part. They have a little village of 
their own. 

Q. Is the bonanza farm gcmerally conducted by hired help?-~A. Yes. 

Q. Single men?— A. Mainly, yes; only the foreman is married. 

Q. What school facilities have they>~A. On these large farms there are none. 
Of course, they do not need them, but if there are small farms wedged in 
between their occupants suffer. 

C^. Those large farms are conducted upon stricily luisiness principles?— A. 
Strictly business principles, nothing else. 

Q. Are they farmed uiion more scientific principles? — A. The farming there 
is done more scientifically than on the'knall fanns. 

Q. Is it done more economically than on the small farm?— A. I think so; yes. 

(J. The percentage of profit, then, is larger on the bonanza fami, is it?— A. In 
proportion; yes. 

Q. What are the general results?— A. The general results to the people of the 
country at large are iu)t good, and the poo]de generally would favor the alKilish- 
ment iff bonanza fanning. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The bonanza farming is simply to get the product out 
of the soil and ship it East?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any organization among your fanners?— 
A. There is none now. There was one once whi(‘h was called the Fanners’ Alli- 
ance.^ It wjis originally started for the purpose of discussing agriimlture for the 
benefit of farmers, but it turned into a ])olitical association and wi‘nt to pieces. 

y. Has it any strength now? — A. None whatever. 

Q. Have you any farmers’ cl u])s?— A. There are none, excepting a “Farmers’ 
In.stituto A ss( Kuation . ’ 

Q. To what extent do you diversify in your fanning?— A. We are just in the 
beginning of the perifid of diversified farming in our county. We have lH?en 
exclusively grain ga-(»wers. of wheat mainly. Now we are turning into flax, and 
the more advanced farmm s are raising a giM^at deal of stock. The st<x*k tht.‘y 
kept there before for meat purposes was scrub stock, and was very unprofitable, 
but now they are going into blooded .stock to see if that pays, and it is being taken 
hold of largely, 

O. What kind of st(x*k is raisisl generally? — A. Shorthorn catth*. 

O. Do they do well?— A. Quite well. 

Q. How much of the year do you feed?— A. \Vt‘ have to feed m«irly 5 months, 
but we can feed on straw. The <*attle eat up all the straw which fonnerly was 
burned just as soon as thrashed. 

Q. Do you raise hor.ses?— A. Yes, each farmer tries to snjjply himself with 
horses, but we do not raise them for export. They import a few horses every 
year. That is mainly because our country is just hi'ing settled: the we.steni part 
of it is just being filled up. 

Q. Where did the original breed of horses come from? — A. We got them from 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa. Most dealers go down there ami get them 
and ship them up. 

Q. Is the trade ])rofitable?— A. It is very profitable to the horse dealers. 

Q. Do you rai.se any sheep?— A. The sheep industry is not flourishing now. It 
was at one time. 

Q. What i.s the cause of the declim*?— A. When wool went down to 5 or 6 cents 
a x>ound, it was not profitable. Since that the bu.siness has been taken up again. 

Q. No disability, then, so far as the climate is concerned?— A. No: the climate 
is favorable to sheep raising— ver^' favorable; it is cool and crisp up there, and tlu' 
wool grows long, but wheat raising is easier than sUx'-k rai.sing, esi>ecially as the 
water question enters into the stiK^k-raising (piestion. The farmers who nave no 
rivers and lakes have to rely on wells, and tlwjy can not rely on them when they 
have a large amount of stock. That is one of the main reasons why we have not 
raised stock extensively. We have no artesian wells. 

Q. Is there any disposition to return to sheep raising?— A. The few men that 
have sheep say they receive great inofit on them. 

Q. Is the profit ah)ne in the wool or partly in the mutton, sheet), laiuhs, etc.?— 
A, In the wool alone is more profit, and it increases, of (X)urse, very rapidly. 

Q. You 8|>oke alsmt burning flax straw. Is there any other use that you put 
this straw to exceyit burning?— A. Feeding. 

Q. You do not manufacture it?— A. No; we have no manufacturing plants. 

Q. Has any attempt been nmde to manufacture it?— A. Yes; there is now in 
Fargo a flax mill where the straw is thrown in and it is run over rollers, and the 
wooden part of it is taken out so that the fiber is left. These fillers they press into 
hard Mocks and ship them East for linen munufju^tiire. 
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Q. Ifi that profitable?— A. They say it is very profitable. It in very profitable 
to the farmers living close tf> the mill. 

Q. What do you do with the flaxseed?— A. Ship it to Miiiiieapf)lis. 

Q. What price does it c.ommand?— A. Last year the average prict?, I sliould 
think, would be from $1.40 to $1.50 a bushel. 

Q. How many bushels to the acre do you raise?— A. Last year the production 
varied from 8 to 9 bushels to 34 bushels. The average yield of flax is from 14 to 
16 bushels. 

Q. Is that a profitable crop to raise?— A. Excellent. 

Q, Is it hard on the soil?— A. We do not think so if the land is properly treated. 
If you do not sow to flax continually, it is not hard on the soil, or where they rotate 
the cnms it is not hard. 

Q. (By Mr. CiiARKE. ) The flax is grown entirely for seed, I suppose?— A. Entirely 
for seed. 

Q. (ByMr. Litciiman.) The straw is a by-product?— A. Yes; that is by-product; 
it is simply a chance the farmer has. 

Q. If he averages 16 bushels to the am'e for his flax at $1.50 a bushel, his straw 
would be an extra income?— A. Yes. 

Q. What would tiie average be if the average production was, say, 16 bushels; 
what would be the valin? of the straw?— A. I think they get $3 a ton for the straw. 

Cj. How many tons would it average?— A. Probably 2 tons to the ticre. 

Q. The rent of your tenants on y<nir farm is made from the half share of the 
prodiict of wheat?— A. Of all grains. 

Q. If the fanner raised a diversified crop, the half siiare would apidy to that? — 
A. Yes. 


(J. He must get his living out of the half share he retains?— A. Yes. 

(^. And would th(‘ half share apply to the garden crop that he raises for his own 
living?— A. No; he gets a certain part of the field for his own excdusive use for 
garden stuflP, potatoes, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect lias improved machinery had upon 
farming?— A. It has had a great effect. It has had the effect to facilitate the 
raising of cro])s. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How successful are you growing corn and ripening it 
up there?— A. Corn is creeping up on us; we are l^eginning to raise' corn up there, 
and are maturing it. Cavalier (bounty lies on a plateau, about 400 or 500 feet 
above the bottom of the Red River Valley. The altitude shortens the season a 
little up there. We are a little later in the spring and a little earlier in the fall, 
and the corn on top of the hill, as we call it, does not mature, but we are confident 
that it will not bi* very many years before we can mature it, because our seasons 
aj'e longer than they were when we started. The cultivation of the soil farther 
West, th(^ breaking iip of the whole vast territory West of u.s, gives us more heat. 

Q. What is the influence of the west and northwest v^inds?— A. The Chinook 
winds do not reach us. 

Q. Do you get the southwest wind?— A. Yes. 

(J. That is all land wind?— A. Yes: but wo have no hot. burning winds. They 
don’t strike us. Those hot winds that strike South Dakota do not reach us. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has farm machinery to some extent compensated 
for the (iecline in the price of wheat?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What is the average price you get for wheat now?— A. There are different 
grades of wheat. During the last 6 years the average gi*ade of our wheat has 
been No. 2, and the average price during the 6 years has been 55 cents for that 
grade of wheat. 

Q. How many bushels do you rai.se to the acre?--A. In 1895 we had a big crop, 
but last year we had a small crop. In the intervening time we had average years, 
and the average yield has been 14t to 15 bushels to the acre. 

Q. What is the cost of production of an acre of wheat?— A. It costs about $5.73 
an acre. 

Q. That includes interest on the land?— A. No; not interest. It is the cost of 
production— of all labor, seed, hauling, and all things pertaining to the work and 
marketing the wheat, but not interest on the investment. 

Q. Then you have a margin of profit?— A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say, if anything, in regard to the extension of foreign 
markets?— A. We are very desirous of having an extension of the markets up our 


w^. 

Q. In what direction are you looking?— A. West. Wearehopingthat the ship 
subsidy bill will pass so as to get aid from the westeni shipping. We think that 
will help ns greatly. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far is that opinion shared by your associates 
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among the famers?— A. The farmers that know of the bill generally share the 
opinion, but there are many farmers who have no idea what it means. 

Q. Are you so situated as to be able to get the opinion f)f the thinking men 
among the farmers, the leaders of the farmers?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you believe their sentiment is that the subsidy bill would be a good thing 
for the development of foreign trade? — A. Yes. All the farmers there know that 
the development of foreign trade will help their cause, but they would not lay it 
absolutely to the passing of the subsidy bill. 

Q. Do they look upon tlie passage of the subsidy bill as an instrument in that 
direction?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would not the development of tlie lUMne market help it 
also?— A\ No. We have no home market. The North Dakota farnu*r can not sell 
his grain in North Dakota. That is the great trouble with us. 

Q. Suppose the population of all your towns sliould imu'easo sc'veral fold, and 
that of the large Western cities also, .so as to have more consumers: would not 
that increase lielp the market? — A. It would lielp to a certain extent, but hardly 
the grain market so much. It would aid the farmer in diversifying his crop, in 
raising chickens, garden truck, sheep, and stock. I do iu)t think it would tend 
to increase the price of the grain. But we can not h^ok for any increase in that 
way except by establishing manufacturing ])lants. 

Q. You are aware, are you not, that here has Ixhui ji steady imu’east'^ in manu- 
facturing througliout all of the Western States? — A. Yes. 

Do you not canticipate .stmiething of that <‘xi)erience in your own State?— A. 
I do not anticipate. We hope that .such a thing will happen, lint we do nf)t see 
how it can, because we find that all manufacturing plants go t«) placi's wliere fuel 
is cheapest and where power is cheapest, and there is none of I'ither in f)ur State. 
We have no water power there. We can not manufactur«* electricity cheaply, 
and 80 we are shut out. 

Q. So long as farming pays '20 per cent or more per annum, do you think it is 
an object for anybody to b(‘ engaged in manufacturing?— A. No; wt* do not think 
it pays the fanner to*leave his farm to go into anything else, and our farmers up 
there do not think so, either. They slick closely to the farm. ( )ur farmers who 
came there in 1882 and 18811 (they were the best years) ar(^ as indeptoidtint a.s any 
rich man living here; that is, according to their means. Tli(*y do not want all 
the luxuries, but tlu‘y are progressing. 

Q. In your opinion would a man engaged in manufacturing in Chiic.ago con- 
sume more of the Dakota farm products than a man (uigaged in manufacturing 
in London?— A. I think so, from what I have seen niy.self. I have bc'cn through 
Europe, and have been very much among tlu' laboring class therc‘, and from the* 
way they are fed I am <iuite sure the American laborer livens b(*1tc‘r. 

y. Besides the mere matter of living bettc*r, is it not true* that, the London 
workman would draw his agi'icultural supplic‘s from several countries, while the 
Chicago workman would draw his almost exclusively from his own country?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the condition of your roads and high- 
ways?— A. They are fair; not been very g<»o<l, b^it they ai-e imprrwing right along. 

Q. Have you good material for making roads? — A. Not tlm very best. We only 
have the clay of the ground; but if the roadbed is prop»;rly built it makes a very 
g(X)d road. 

Q. How many months are the roads good?— V. All the year round. They are 
dry in .summer and frozen hard in winter, if prope*rly (•onstviicted. 

Q. Is there much interest in the good-roads qm'stion? — A. Yes; that has just 
been awakened. 

Q. Is that one of the .subjects disemssed in your institute meetings?— A. les: 
attention is always called to it. ... 

Q. Is the price of farm products, e.speciall^ vrlieat, alTected by dealing in options 
and futures, -‘puts an<l calls?”— A. As a tanner, producing the actual grain. 1 
think that it does us harm to have gambling in wind. It will soimdimes iiicreasr 
the visible supply artificially and therefon* lower the price where the supply does 


not VAIBL. 

Q. Does the “ future *’ .sale have an effect nixin the H|)Of .sale?— A. Not the future 
sale of actually delivered wheat. 

Q. Are future sales usually based upon actual delivery?— A. They are not. 
Those sales and purchases are made by men who never .saw wheat and who have 

no wheat to sell. t u* i 

Q. Do you think that practiee should be prevented by loj^islationV— A. I think 
it would be better for the farming community if that practice were prevented by 
some method. 
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Q. Hare yon any remedy to suggest?— A. I hare not. There are laws forbid- 
ding gambhng, but I do not think it would come under the head of gambling. 
If they did, it would help. 

Q. How many railroads have you in your county?— A. Just one— the Groat 
Northeni. 

Q. Has there been any reduction in rates in the last few years on that road?— 
A. Yes. The freight rate, I think, was reduced 2 cents a hundred pounds during 
tli(^ last 8 years, which was a very welcome thing to the fanners. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Between what imints?— A. All through the State. 

Q, (By Mr. Farc^uiiar.) Was that a voluntary reduction?— A. That was a volun- 
tary reduction by the railroad. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Does that road give you good shipping facilities? — A. 
It ^ves us good shipping facilities except during the main shipping season in the 
fall of the year. W e have no cmnpeting elevator companies. Outside of grain ship- 
ping in the fall months we ha vi‘ good facilities; we can get a stock car at any time. 

Q. What is your t(jnninal ijoint or iJoints?~A. Minneapolis and Duluth are the 
only jioints. 

Q. How many elevators have you in your town?— A. We have 10 in my town, 
all “ line ” elevators. 

Q. Are they all owned by th(‘ same persons? — A. Seemingly not. They are dif- 
ferent corporations. There might be the same stockholders, "though, in the differ- 
iint companies. 

C^. Can vou name the corporations that own them?--A. T can give the names, 
yes— the I^orth western Elevator Company, the Duluth Elevator (^)nii)any, the Min- 
neapolis and North(‘rn Elevator Company, the St. Anthony and Dakota, and the 
Imperial Elevator (Jornpany. 

Q. Where do your shiiJinents go. mostly?— A. They are very evenly divided 
betwecm Minneapolis and Duluth. The freight rate is the sann; to both points. 

Q. What are the freight rat(*s from your towTi?— A. Fifteen and one-half cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Q. How is the pnce of grain rc^gulated?— A. The plica? of grain is telephoned up 
every day to the agcmt at one. of the elevators, and he is supposed, at once, when 
he gets tile price, to go to all the other agents and give it to them. 

Q. Where does that message come from?— A. It comes from Fargo, and Fargo 
receives it from ^liiineapolis. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does Minneapolis receive it from Chicago?— A. No. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. IlAimis.) Do you receive any price from Duluth?— A. No. 

Q. From no other point (‘xeept Minneapoli.s?— A. None. 

Q. Is there any combine in IVlimieapolis that you know of that controls the card 
price of grain? ™A. All the elevator (ompanies in Minneapolis, the lino elevator 
companies, have given it into the hands of one man to fix the prices. That one 
man determim's what tlie prices are to be from the market of the day. He goes 
on the floor of tlu* exchaiigi>; he is the master: he determines what is right to do, 
whether tliey shall nuluce the price or raise it. If the price is raised, if tlie price 
goes up that day. lie generally writes a line up to the man in our town and tells 
him to raise tlie price; hut if the pric(* goe.s down, h(‘ wires at once. 

Q. What does he takt* into eoimideration wiieii he raises or lowers the prices?— 
A. The actual market (piotat ions on the floor of the exchange. He is governed 
by them, 

Q. Are they governed by the (piotatioiis of any exterior point?— A. Only by 
inferenct>. Any reports from the Argentine Republic, the condition of the 
weath(‘r, ])os.sj[ble w^ars in Eurois', and rain in the Northw’est during the dry sea- 
son, all have an influence. H»' has to con.sider all the.se causes and be the sole 
judge wiiether the price ought to go up or dowui. 

Q. It really, tlum , is an aiiiitrary fixing of the price u])oii apparent (umditions?- 
A. In I’oality that is what it is. 

Q. Have you any independent elevators along the lino of your road anywhere 
near vou?— A. No;" not near us. No independent elevators. 

Q. If the price is given out at Milton and you do not feel like accepting it, what 
do you do?— A. Keep our wlieat. Either that or try to get a car and ship it to 
Minneapolis or Duluth to a commis.sioii fim. 

Q. mil the railroad oliicial.s furiii.sh you a car promptly?— A. They will if they 
can not help it; but tlu'v are not very eager to furnish cars to private shippers. 

Q. Do the line elevators in your town get cars in preference to the independent 
man? — A. Yes. The w'ay we have to order our cars makes it nearly impossible 
for us to get a car. When there was very little wheat during the dry season like 
last year, there was an abundance of cars, and the raili’(>ad company was anxious 
to do some business. Then we could get cars. But during the busy season, when 
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our crop is abundant, wo can not get cars. The rule of the railroad company is 
that if we want a car we must order at 6 o’clock Saturday afternoon, and the 
elevator agents must do the same. They are there beforehand; they stand by 
that little window and put in their orders for, say, five cars— -each one so many cars. 
The farmer can only order one. Now, as the cars come up, the first man that 
ordered is first served, and all the elevator companies have ordered first and they 
are first served. Only a limited number of cars are sent up during the week, and 
if that is not enough to go around the farmer gets none. Then he has got to be 
there the next Saturday and give an order. 

Q. Suppose you get a car and load it with wheat, where do you send it?— A. 
We send it either to Minneapolis or DiUnth to a private commission merchant. 

Q. Does ho have all the facilities that the elevator men have?— A. Yes, if he is 
a member of the board of ex(diange he has; he must l)e a member of that body. 

Q. Does the railroad caiTy that car as quickly as it does the other?— A. Yes. 

Q. And delivers it as promptly? — A. Yes. 

Q. And chafes the same swittdiing and demurrage rates?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does that farmer get the same price for hi.^ wheat or a 
greater price than if he had let the line elevator have it?— A. He generally gets a 
gi-eater price. Of course, he aLso gets the margin that the elevator companies 
reserve to themselves for their own business. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you ever tried independent shipping yourself?— 
A. Y'es. 

Q. How did it result?— A. Profitablv everv time. 

Q. Profitably. Where did you try, Duluth or Minneapolis?— A. lh)th points. 

Q. What is the difference between tin? Duluth price and tin* Minneapolis piico?— 
A. At timt's there is 2 cents difference in favor of Duluth, and at other tinu?s of 


the year Minneai>olis is higher: it fluctuates. The best gradt's of wheat go to 
Duluth; the No. 1 Northern goes there. The poorer grades are gemu'ally shipped 
to Ylinneapolis. They mix it with the bett(‘r grades and raise tlie otlier graues. 

Is the Great Northern Steamship Company a buyer in your section?— A. No. 

Q. Are tho.se elevators owned by Mr. Hill's road?— A. No, none; he may have 
an interest in them. 

Q. Have the Milwaukee, Chi(*ago. and Now Y%)rk markets an influence in mak- 
ing the Minneapolis price?— A. They may have, if they are heavy buyers there. 
There may be a greater demand, and it may raise the prtce at MinmraiKdis. Of 
course, the lioard of exchange in Minneaiiolis gets thos{j prices every minute 
from New Y^ork and Chi(?ago. 

Have you any Chicago buyers in your section at all?— A. No. 

(By Mr. A, L. Harris.) Do the line elevators complete with each otlnjr?— A. 
No' seemingly not. 

(J. The price at one elevator is the price at all?— A. Y^'s. and they dare not go 
above it. 

Do your farmers .store wheat with these elevators?— A. Y^es. 

What are the terms of .storage?— A. Tiie .same storage there as in Minnesota. 
I think it is 2 cents a bushel for the first month. We have, I think, the first la 
days free*. Fifteen days free, and 2 cents a bushel for the first IK) days, and half 
a cent for each additional HO days per bushel. 

O. Is there any feeling among your elevator men if one idevator man gets grain 
ana the other elevator man does not? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it harinoiiion.s?— A. Not harmonious; no. If om? elevator’s agent gi-ades 
a load of wheat a little l)ett<ir than the other elevator agent would have graded it 
and buys it for a better gi-ade, the other elevator reports the fa< t to Minneapolis at 
once, and he is complained of. 

Q. What is the result?— A. The result is that the superintendent of that eleva 
tor line writes him and gives him an overhanling for not sticking closely to grad(?s. 

Q. How is your gi*ading done?— A. Each agent of the elevator jumps up on s 
load of wheat, takes a handful, and looks at it and siiys what in his judgmtmt 
that wheat ought to grade. If the farmer questions the jrt'ading, he says, “ That 
is aUI can give you,” and tO verify what he grades it he htw a little scale and he 
weighs it to see whether it comes up to weight. 

Q. What you call a tester?— A. Yes; only if it comes up to a certain weight, 
No. 1 hard; that is the only test ho has there. 

Q. Suppose the farmer is not satisfied, what then?— A. He goes to another and 
the new elevator agent will iisk him what the other offered him. 

Q. Have the elevators telephone connection?— A. No; hut they have a very gtK)d 
system of dealing, because* th^r windows are nearly opposite the f>ther8, so thul 


yon can see. 

Q. Are these elevators close together?- A. Yes; there is just enough room 
qetween for driveways. 
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Q. And if the fanner answers tnithfully. what is the result?~-A. The other fel- 
low does not give him any better; he says, “ That is all I can do for you.” 

Q. If he should remonstrate, what then?— A. Sometimes he makes a better grade. 

Q. Does that cause any trouble between the elevator men?— A. Yes; the man 
that buys at a better gr^e Is reported at once, and the superintendent comes up 
and overhauls him. I think the main cause, or the greatest difficulty of the farmer 
is the grading system of the wheat; it is left in the hands of men who are not 
competent, 

C^. When a fanner stores his grain with an elevatoi* company is it all dumped in 
the same bin or are <iifferent gi-ades kept separate?— A. No; they have different 
bins for different grades, and it is also possible for a fanner to get an independent 
bin for his own wheat if he desires to ship it. Tlie elevator (company will take 
in my wheat, for instance, and allow me to ship it in a car on my mvn responsi- 
bility and charge me 2 cents for that privilege. 

Q. Do you mean that you can draw out the identical grain that you store if there 
is an agreement?— A. Yes; but if I store without any sjiecial agreement I just get 
what he calls that same grade; I do not get my own identical wheat, and if we 
differ on gradt^s, I am liable to get an inferior gi*ade. 

Q. Have you a law forbidding the mixing of grain at your elevators?— A. I do 
not believe so. We have no mixing houses, no fa(;ilities. 

Q. Suppose you are not satisfied with your elevators and desire to build an inde- 
l)cndent elevator, what facilitic'S have you for doing that?— A. We have to apply 
to the railroad company for a site and we an? very slow in getting it. It is almost 
impossibh? to get it. An;^’ facilities for shipping or handling g^ain independently 
are very hard to get. It is necessary in order to .ship our grain to have a loading 
platfonn to drive up to in ord(.‘r to get our wagons on a level with the car fl(X)r. 
The railroad commissioners compelled the railway company to build one, but the 
commissioners did not designate the place?. So tlie railway company put it away 
out where it was so steep the fanners could not drive up. and they could not use 
it, and the railway (company built it so “peaked** that the wagon would stand 
down on one side and the hoj’ses down on the other, and it was impossible to use 
it; HO we luid to build one and donate it to Jim Hill— make him and his company a 
present of it. The farmers up there combined to build a fanners' elevator and 
applied for a site, but they did not get it. 

Q. For what reason?— A. They did not get it; tin? railroad people will not give 
you reasons; they simidy stand you off. 

Q. (By Mr. Rii’LKY ) Does not the law re<piire it?— A. They do not pay much 
attention to law up there in that respect. Then you go to the railroad commis- 
sioners, and if you have nobody that stands in with them you do not hear anything 
from them. It has been one of the most difficult things to get a site. 

Q. If you make a showing as to the need of an elevator, does the railroad com- 
mission tuni you down?— A. The railroad commission is simposed to come up and 
invest^ate the subject. Their investigations consist of a flying trip on a private 
car. They stop two minut{?s at the private station, and if we are there to speak 
to them they say “ Yes; that is all right; we will give it to you; *' and on they go, 
and that is* all there is of it. It is practically impossible for us to get anything. 
Maybe the law is good enough but our administration is not. 

Q. Does the presence of five (devators in your town have anything to do with 
the railroad conmiission deciding against you'?— A. It slnnild not. 

Q. On thf) ground that you have sufficient elevator facilities? — A. No; they are 
not B^posed to give? judgment on that point. 

Q. Suppose you are turned down by the commission, tlien what can you do?— 
A. Nothing bul sell our grain to the elevator companies; that is our only way out 
of the difficulty, 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar. ) What advantage uwld it be to you to have an elevator 
of your own*? — ^A. We would obtain better prices. 

Q. That is, by holding for a market, or what*?— A. We would not have to take 
the card price; we would not have to pay the margin that the elevator companies 
get, which is sometimes too large, esjiecially on the lower grades. They are sup- 
posed to do businesH on a margin of 3^ cents on No. 1 hard, and on the lower 
grades that they have in Minneapolis tlie margin is 4 and 4i cents greater, and it 
IS the lower grade that they buy. The f a<;t is that th^ never buy a bushel of No. 1 
hard wheat in our town. It is out of the (piestion. The wheat has to be an excel- 
lent fine quali^ in order to get No. 1 Northern grading for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) How clean is your wheat presented for inspection?— A. 
As it comes from the threshing machine. 

Q. Is it unifonn?— A. No; it is not from the different farms. It is mainly as it 
conjes in from the farms in loads that it is graded. 
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Q. Is the inspector supposed to be a man that understands grain?— A. He is a 
man who has been in the ^ain business for some years. Of course, one year is his 
first year, and then he is veiy green. 

Q. Can you state to the commission for yourself what advantage this inde- 
l)endent elevator would beV— A. It would create competition, A good honest man 
would give us a better grade for wheat, &nd that means 2 and 3 cents a bushel for 
the farmer. Besides that, he would not buy on that wide margin, and we would 
make something there, and he would give tlie farmer what is acjtually in the 
wheat— what he should have in the weight. When it is jiossible for a farmer to 
get a car he makes from to 10 cents a bushel on his wheat. Now, a pnvate ele- 
vator would do that and would help hpn to get that without waiting for a car. 
Now they have to hold their wheat m granaiies until spring, when cars are 
plentiful. 

Q. So you think it would pay a farmer to take his chances on the Minneapolis 
ana Duluth markets and do his own shipping rather than sell to the line eleva- 
tor?— A. It would j)ay him now. yes. 

Q. How much margin is the hazard worth as it is? — A. There is no hazard. 

Q. None at all on a falling market?— A. No. Of course, as soon as tlu) market 
falls below it falls at Milton, and they wire up the minuti' it falls: but if it rises 
they take tiun* to write about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) The inspector you speak of at your local point at 
Milton is mortdy a grain buyer? — A. Yes: that is tluj man wo li;i\ e to sell it t-o. a 
grain buyer. 

Q. He is the manager of the eh'vator? — A. Yes. practi(*ally. 

Q. Do you know of any independent elevators that have been built ahmg tlie 
line ot the road? — A. I know one at Lakola. 


Q. How far is that from yoilr town?— x\. About 70 mih's. 

cj. Do you know anything about the operation of that elevator?— A. The liin* 
elevators decided that it should be killed, and if tluiv could not kill it they wmild 
kill the men that went into it. The merehanls of Dakota stood behind it to h(‘lp 
the farmers, and the old-lin«‘ elevators started stori*s in Dakota— genenvl stores 
handling all the gcKjds tb^it tin* merchants handle<l, and sold tliem at absolute cost 
as a revenge. The result was that tlnj merchants ceased their support of the 
independent elevator; they could not stand it. 

Q. What became of that eh‘vator?— A. It gave u^) the busim*ss. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUtiL'iiAU.) Did the line absorb it?— A. No; it stands there yet, I 
think. *A year ago last wiiiter tin devator companies laid it down that on points 
both al)ove and below us the wheat pnc(*s were to be above ours. At CTnion, a 
.station 6 miles below us. they bought wheat at 2 etmts above our price, and tln^y 
were also paying higher prices at the other station 3 miles wt'st of us. (k)nse- 
(juently all our trader went away. Our town was as d(*ad as on a summer’s day 
right in the middle of the busy season. We decided wt*! ought to do something, 
and we combined and employed a private buyer. We hired men and fixed a 
place to draw the wheat into ainl to load. The superinteinhuit came up to se(‘ 
about it, and we told him we would keej) it up until tln?y gave us a iKjtter grade, 
and they promist'd to do so. So they did not buy anything for just about a week. 
The merchants and all the business men combi in‘d to hire thes(» men, pay their 
expenses, and all that, and they brought about a settlement. The move raised 
the prices to the standard, to the avc*rago where they should be, so that we would 
be oil an equal footing, at least, with the other fellows. But they said: “ See here; 
if you keep this up we will sim])ly wad(^ into yom* businc'ss; wc? will establish 
hardware stores and general stores as well as win-sat houses.*' Just as soon as we 
had started all th(i agent.s of the.se 5 houses rfiported. The managers and heads 
of tliese companies conferrc.'d in Minneapolis, and they stuit a man up to see us. 
Now, as a ]iroof that these elevators ik)o 1, art; all one, a few years ago there was 
only 1 superintendent sent out to suiMU-intend the whole line for all the different 
houses in our town; there was only I man sent as a superintendent. But that 
was such an evidence that they were iK>oling that they (luit it, and now they send 
out I to each house. 

Q. That is a traveling man?— A. Yes; the superintendent. 

Q. They keep up a show, then, of lieing separate?— A. Yes; they would not give 
themselves away. , 

Q. Have you ever known the line elevators to have any friction with e;ieli 
other?— A. No; I do not know of any; that has not come under my notice. 

Q. At Dacota, where the farmers had an independent elevator, did the nu*' 
elevators put up the price of grain to freeze out the independent elevator?— A. 
They generally do that; yes, I think they did that in the beginning; they always 
do it. 
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Q. After the independent elevator quits, then what?— A. They lower the price 
immediately. 

Q. Have you any information, based upon reasonable facts, as to what the loss 
to the farmer is on account of this elevator combine that you speak of?— A. We 
figure that we generally lose; we lose sometimes 2 grades on wheat. On the 
lower grades the difference in price is more. I have here a card showing the dif- 
ferent grades. No. 1 hard, for instance, sells at (10 cents; No. 1 northern is 59 
cents; that is only 1 cent difference. The No. 2 is 55 cents; that is 4 cents differ- 
ence. That is the only grade we can get. No. 2. While our wheat is good enough 
under the weight to be No. 1 hard, if one of the kernels is a little wrinkled, or a 
little dirty in the end, they say, “ Look at that, we can not allow for that; ” and 
in that way they lower it. If there is any little irregularity in the kernels they 
lower the grading. They do not go by grades, they go by actual weight in the 
kernel. They want it well shaped; if it is not, if it is a little bit off shape, they 
lower the grade. Now, you see, between No. 1 and No. 2 there is 4 cents differ- 
ence; if we lose that grade we lose 4 cents a bushel right there. Sometimes we 
get No. 3 for wheat that we should have No. 1 for; that is another 5 cents. No. 
3 is 50 cents. So we sometimes lose from 4 to 9 cents a bushel on our wheat. 

Q. Please state whether the fanner and the independent elevator get justice 
in grading at the tenuinal point.— A. That also depends upon the ability of the 
grader; that is an appointive office. The governor of Minnesota has the power to 
say whether it is to he a man or a dummy that is going to do the grading, and we 
are absolutely under his thumb in that rcsspect. 

Q. Has the ind(}pendent elevator man any more to say than the line elevator 
man?— A. No; he does not seem to have. 

Q. Do you Icnow of any influence that he may be under?— A. Yes; I know that 
the men of the large elevator lines can go along the train that brings in their cars 
and say, “ Here, that is all No. 2." They will say tx) the inspector. “ That is all 
No. 2,” and they stand in. But where the inspector is an honest inspector who 
comes up to tlie recpiirements, he will not do so. He will inspect it and put his 
mark on tlu'- car. 

Q. When vou ship grain to Minneapolis does it go into the terminal elevator?— 
A. Yes; it does. If I ship a car to a private commission man and he gets the car 
he will take a sample of it and bring it up on the floor and offer it for sale. If it 
is No. 1 he calls it No. 1, and then it ^\^ll bring the standard No. 1 price. If it is 
good wheat it will sometimes sell for the .same price as No. 1 hard. The question 
18 what lienefit it is to the farnuT to have his gi’ain called No. 2. if he receives 
No. 1 price on the board; and you never find that the wheat that is graded No. 1 
hard at home sells below; it never does. It simply ends \rith the man that graded 
that wheat. Of course men who need the wheat and buy wheat and have bought 
wheat for many years, and know what they need in their business, are willing to 
pay for No. I hard wheat while the inspector .says it is all No. 2. So we prefer to 
ship it and take our chances on the merit of the grain. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqUHAK.) In other words, wheat graded as No. 2 at Milton will 
sell in the Minneajiolis market as No. t hard? — A. Often; not always, of course; 
it> llHH cloilG# 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no complaint to make as to any rules 
against the independent sliipper at the ttu-minal elevator? — A. No. Of course his 
grain is all handled by privatt* commis.rion houses. ... 

Q. Is the building that the independent man puts up, if he gets permission to 
put up one, a costly building?— A. It is not; it does not require a costly building. 
It is about the same kind of a building that the elevator company puts up with 
a minimum capacity of 30,0(K) bushels. That is the requirement, and they would 
have to liave facilities for loading the grain into the houses and weighing it and 
spouting it into the cars. ^ i. o * 

Q. Have you a law in your State regulating elevator.s, storage rates, etc.?— A. 
No; I do not believe there is any in North Dakota. I think it all comes under the 
Minnesota regulations, but I am not sure. , i. a 

Q. Has your railroad commission any iwwer in regard to the appomtment of 
inspectors, and the making of rules and regulations as to storage?— A. No, not the 
North Dakota railroad commission. « . • a 

Have you any complaint to make in regard to the prai’tice of storing and 
mixing grain?— A. No. „ ^ 

Q. (By Mr, Clarkr.) Do yon know what profits these elevator companies 
make?— A. I do not laiow that I can state any definite profits, except that I hnow, 
for instance, that this year 1 car of flax was shipped from our station, an^he 
company’s profit on that 1 car of flax, containing 1,000 bushels, was $460. That 
shows how much under the market they buy. 

668a 51 
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Q. Was that profit exceptional, do you think?— A. Yes; that was exceptional. 

Q. Owing to some fluctuation in the market?— A. It was not owing to fluctua- 
tion in the market; it was owing simply to the way they bought the flax. That 
was a special feature with them this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That was taking advantage of the ignorance of the 
farmers?— A. Yes. Not only that, but the rules that they laid down for grading 
flax. There were only 2 grades, No. 1 flax and rejected ” flax. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do the farmers at their institutes discuss these questions 
of the elevator service and the grading?— A. No; simply the agricultural part 
of it. 

Q. Are they discussed among the farmers, then, except in private conversa- 
tion?— A. No; only in private conversation. 

Q. There has been no common a(;tion of a political charai^ter by the farmers, 
then, to protect themselves?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) Is it felt by the fanner that the presidents of these rail- 
roads are responsible for this action, or do they refer it to the action of other 
officials in the traffic departments?— A. Oh, they do not c;omplain of the presi- 
dents of the railroad companies. 

Q. They make a clear distinction between the elevator companies and the rail- 
road companies? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. And they see no evidence that the railroad companies (control the elevator 
conmanies? — A. No; it is not the general belief among the faruu^rs that the rail- 
road companies control the elevators. 

Q. That was formerly the case, was it not?— A. Formerly, I believe it was. 

Q. How long since the two have been divorced?— A. I do not know. 

Q. fBy Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether tlie elevator companies evcfv 
bear the market? — A. I think they have a good deal to do with bearing it. 

Q. What evidence have you?— A. I have no evidem^e, but 1 am quite sure 
they do. 

Q. Do you know if the same owners own st(X*k in all these elevator companies 
that you have mentioned?— A. Well, I know that tlu^ same men hold stock in 
different elevator lines. 

Q. Do you know whether those same men ar(‘ also stockholders in tin* Oreat 
Northern road?— A. I know that there is one man that has .‘^toek in the (Ireat 
Northern road that is heavily interested in the elevator companies. This infor- 
mation I got in Minneapolis. 

Q, Do you think that there is a community of interest in the management of 
the elevators and the road?— A. 1 have no doubt of that. I know that the same 
parties are intere.sted in both, but they are operating absolutely s«‘i)arately. There 
was a time when the elevator lines got a rebate from the railroad at the end of 
the season on shipments. They do n»)t get it any more. There was om* line of 
elevators at the end of the season that got a rebate of 2 cents per 100 pounds 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) In cash?— A. Yes; in cash. They do not get that any 
more, it has been almlished. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any laws in Nortli Dakota for tluunspection 
of jpain?— A. I do not know of any. 

Q. The inspection is done at the point of distribution— at Miimeajxdis and 
Duluth?— A. Yes. 


A. And you are compelled to accept that inspection?— A. Y'es. 

Q. Is there no inspection at the farm— at the delivery to the railroa<l?— A. No. 

Q. How do you grade the pain, then?— A. When we ship our grain we simply 
dump it into the car and setu the car, and consign it to a house in Minmjapolis or 
Duluth, and leave it absolutely in their hands to get what they can for it. 

Q. That commission man sui)erintend8 the inspection of the grain in Minneai)o- 
lis and Dnluth?—A. Yes; and if it is too low he appeals, and it is reinspected. 

Q. That inspection is made by the State inspectors?— A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the farmers have to sell their grain within 3 or 4 months 
of thrashing?— A. They nearly all sell within 3 months after thrashing. 

Q. All, suDstantially*, then, of the grain is sold within a short time art<T thrash- 
ing— A. I think 75 per cent of it is sold at once. 

Q. Is there sometimes an advantap in holding the grain?— A. Only when a 
man like Loiter would aiipear upon trie scene; ordinarily there is not. 

Q. Is the card price for grain lower during the months following thrashing 
than at other times?— A. No; I have averaged the prices for the 6 mouths— Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, and January— and I And that the average* 
price is within a fraction ofra cent the same during that whole time. 

Q. How does that compare with the months succeeding January?— A. It is very 
dim then— the market is very dull— and unless the price is stimulated there is n<> 
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advantage. The only advantage would be probably to hold it over until June or 
July, and it is a question whether it will pay, bkjause the wheat will shrink 
during that time and the demand is reduced. 

Q. Yon think the system of rebates given to elevator companies by railroad 
manageb has been discontinued?— A. Yes. 

Q. Actually, or on the surface?— A. No; I believe it is actually discontinued— 
that is, on the Great Northern where the people are compelled to use that line 
only; but I believe it exists where there are competing lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqcjhar.) Have you any positive knowledge of that?— A. I have. 
My positive knowledge consists of information from those who know. Of course, 
I am not supposed to give the sources of it, but it is inside information that I 
have. 


Q. Have you any general statement to make on any of these points that you 
have been questioned about?— A. The only statement I should like to make would 
be to impress uptm the commission here that the evil we suffer most from is the 
inspection in Minnesota. 

Q. The inspecjtion?— A. Yes; I believe that that office should be taken out of 
the hands of the governor of Minnesota; that a man should be appointed to that 
office because he is lit for it, and he should be allowed to appoint his own depu- 
ties and not take everybody that th(i governor sees fit to thrust upon him. I 
Iwlieve that the greatest evil that we suffer from is right there. 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) Do you recoj^ize any difference in the way of gradiing 
wheat or in the way of handling it in MinneapoUs and St. Paul as against Duluth?— 
A. No. It all depends upon which man liapiiens to be at Duluth and which man 
happens to be at Minneapolis. 

Q. There is no difference in the system?— A. No; there may happen to be a 
more able man at Minneapolis or at Duluth. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How does the system of inspection at the present time 
compare with what it was in former years?- A. There is no very great difference. 

Q. You think it is as fully expert to-day as it has been in the past?— A. It seems 
to me so. We have all the gifievances now just the same as we had then. We 
are not favored any more. At times we get an exceedingly good rate; at times, 
for the same sort oi wheat, wo get very little. 

Q. Have you any means of judging how the wheat in your section compares 
with that in South Dakota as to (piality?— A. I do not know much about South 
Dakota, but we raise an excellent gi*ade of hard wheat. 

Q. And it grades well in (piality with other wheat, does it not? — A. They do 
not give us the grade we should have. We do not always get the grade that 
Minnesota wheat gets, while we should have a better grade. Our wheat is the 
wheat that they use for mixing to elevate their own grades— to raise them up. 

Q. Could that trouble be reached without some interstate law covering the 
three States?— A, That is wliat I b(dieve. I believe that is tlu* real remedy. 

Q. A system of inspection (jstablished by the three States? — A. By the four 
States; I should also include Wisconsin. 

Q. As I understand it, Duluth accepts the gradingof the Minneapolis market?— 
A. Not always, but as a rule. As a rule, those men at the line elevators that have 
the faculty of standing in with th6 inspectors can make an immense amount of 
money, and they do it. They did that in the flax shipment this fall. Flax was 
either No. 1 or “rejec^ted.*’ All the flax bought up in our c(3untry was graded 
rejectecl, and it was a good grade of flax. It was bought as rejected and brmight 
rather a low price. It came down to Minneapolis and there it was graded No. 1 
and shipped up to Duluth. The iiisiiectors there are made to verify that grade, 
No. 1, and soHiey have had No. 1 flax that they had contracted to buy delivered 
at Duluth, and they made that tremendous margin. They bought it at 30 cento, 
below No. 1, at our market, besides the margin, which was at that tome about 35 
cento; so they made a clean profit of 55 cents on a bushel of flax. That is a good 
deal. V 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon think there is a collusion, then, lietween the 
inspectors and elevator men?— A. Yes. ^ t ^ 

Q. Is that a matter of opinion or a matter of evidence. — A. A matter of fact. 

Q. Of which you have evidence from confidential sources? — A. Yes; from con- 
fidential sources. . * ^ 

Q. Those sources you think it inexpedient to give?— A. Yes; I should rather not 
give them if it would make no difference. , , , 

Q. (By Mr. L. Harris.) Who furnishes the capital for your local elevators to 
buy grain? — ^A, The corporations. In the busy or most active time of 
purchase of wheat they borrow the money at the banks on their storage tickets, 
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or their local agents draw on the house for $500 or any amount that they want and 
the owner pays that in cash. 

Q. Aro the managers o^our elevators citizens of your town?— A. No. They 
go from point to point. Where a man is disliked they remove him; when the 
community does not like him they send him to another place. 

Q. They are in the employ ot the different companies that own the elevators? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the capital is supposed to be sent out from those companies for the 
movement of grain?— A. Yes; that is the way they do it— through the banks. Of 
course, that is to prevent shipping currency to the agents. Sometimes, if they 
expect a heavy movement of wheat, they ship $2,000 in money to the agent. Then 
the agent lias no wheat to buy and he^ is compelled to carry that monev on his 
person. That is undesirable, and they allow him to draw through the bank for the 
amount he needs, and sometimes it goes through the bank two or three times. 

Testimony closed. 


Washin<itun, D. C., February U, juoi. 

TESTIMOinr OF HON. I. B. NALL, 


Commissioner of AgricnJtnrr of the State of Kentucky. 

The commission met at 10.12 a. in.. Vice-Chaii*man Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. I. B. Nall, commissioner of agriculture, Frankfort, Ky., appeared as a 
\vitne.ss. and. being duly sworn, t<*stified as follows: 

Q. fBy Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) You may state your name, your address, and your 
official capacity, if you please.— A. My name is I. B. Nall; luy position, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the State of Kentucky; residence, Frankf<.)rt, the State 
capital. 

Q. How long have you held the position of commissioner of agriculture? — A. I 
was elected, I reckon, in 1899. We had a contest, which was decided in my favor, 
and I have been the occupant of the office since February, 1900— about the 28th 
day of February. 

Q. What was your occuption previous to your election as commissioner of agii- 
culture? — A. Immediately preceding that I was president of the American 
Attorneys’ Contract Company, of Louisville, and for 20 y(;ars before that editor of 
the Farmers’ Home Journal, a paper on amculture, published tit Louisville; also 
for 10 years secretary of the National Saddle Horse Association, now changed to 
the American Saddle Hor.se Breeders’ Association. 

Q. Have you ever engag(}d in farming practically?— A. 1 Inive, prtivious to tak- 
ing charge of the Agricultural Journal. I may say I was l aistMl on the farm, and 
then, after 4 years’ .service in the army, I went to farming in the Blue Grass sei;- 
tion of Kentucky. 

Q. Have you kept in touch vnth the indu.stry from that time until the present? — 
A. I have; yes. 

Q. You may state, if you plea.se, whether there has been an incr(*aso or a decrease 
in the farm laborers or your State compared with 20 (»r l0 years ago.— A. Oar 
population has increased, our farm acreage ha.s increiisfMl, and I may say that the 
number of agile ultural lalxjrers has increased in pioi)ortion. 

Q, What is their condition now compared with their condition at that time?— 
A. The labor employed in my State is very largely colored labor. Forty years ago 
the cfdored laborers were slaves, and the master, as a rule, wjts expected to see to 
to their comfort and take care of them, especially when they were ill. They were 
cared for as comfortably as could be. It was to the interest of the master to do so, 
especially of the younger ones, as they were valuable as they grew up. Now they 
are mostly conCTegated in the outskirts of the towns, and whilst I believe a free 
man is always better off than a slave, I must confess there are times when they 
suffer from disease, and their condition is, I believe, not so good as it was when 
they were slaves— that is, their personal condition , their physical condition. They 
are subject to smallpox and other diseases that (jurry them off, and I do not think 
the rate of increase is as great as formerly. I have no statistics to support that 
statement, but I think so, just from observation. They are not in any better con- 
dition, but at the same time I beiiove a free man is better than a slave. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Is it the feeling in the State that their condition is not 
so good as it was when they were slaves?— A. It is pretty hard to answer. I sup- 
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po86 at first prejudice may have had something to do with the sentiment. Ik a 
large part or Kentucky—the agricultural part— the farmers were slave owners 
largely, and there was some prejudice existing, and to some extent probably that, 
kept down feeling in favor of improving that ract;; but I think now^ that has all 
died out, and for several years bacdc we have had more libcjral ednc^ational laws. 
We still try to separate the colored from the white iieople as mmdi as possible in 
social relations. We have separate coaches on the railroads for them, but we 
demand that the carriers shall furnish equal accommodations for the money paid 
for the white and the black, and we have equal school facilities. 

Q. The educational facilities, then, are better now than they were in the days (^f 
slavery?— A. There were no edu(;ational facilities then at all. It was forbidden 
that tliey should bo taught. It was almo.st a rarity to find one who could read. 
A man could not tejudi a c(jlort‘d school at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcilman. ) Right in that connection, I understand you to say that 
the (‘.onditiun of the colored mjin is wor.se now than under slavery?— A. No; it is 
better now as to educational facilities. 


U. Do you kn()W of colored people that have acquired property?— A. Yes. 

Cj. Give us a little information along that line. — A. I can not say positivelv; 
some of them are better off, I know, but a great many of them are not. so well on; 
they have Huff<}red from disease. As I say, I would not ri.sk tln^ statement that 
they wore worse off, because I believe in freedom. I believe it was the best thing 
ever done to free them, and that their destiny is working out. We do not now 
keep tlie amount and value of land owned by white and colored p(*rsons separate. 
The last figures I hav(; show that colored people owned 171,570 acres-of land in 
tll(^ State, valued at i$l,172.:100, and 5,027 town lots, valued at $1,131,871. They 
also owned 12,508 horses, valued at ^76,726, 

Q. I w<jald like to ask wlu'ther this impre.ssion is of your immediate surround- 
ings Of wh(‘ther it cov(u\s the entire South.— A. I am* only answering from my 
surroundings— for tlie State of Kentucky generally. I do not know tlie conditions 
fartlier South, where tin? colorcnl population predominates. 

Cj. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Ts your farm labor regularly employed?— A. Yes; 
tlie laborers can get regular employment, and usually they hire by the year, with 
the wages payable every n loiith . Soon after the war there was mor(^ paying by the 
year, but since that period they have changed mostly to the method of pajunent 
by the month. 

Q. How much is that?— A. W(‘ll, per day agiiculturial labor gets 50 cents to 
§1.50, In rare cases they will gel sometimes, in harvest, $2.50, biit not so much 
now as they did a few years ago. By the month, where the hand is boarded, the 

E ay is §11.50 to $14. and running as high as $15, Then. i)er month, without 
oard, where the hand lives on the place, the farmer furnishes the house for him 
to live in, and the wages run from $15 np to $23, and sometimes a good hand will 

f et $26 or $27, because ho may be a specially good horseman, or .something of that 
ind, that is needed . Tlu^ av(n*age pay runs from $16.50 to $1 0. 10 iwr month where 
they board them.s<dves. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLUi’s.) Are they chiefly or wholly colored?— A. Well, 41.5 per 
cent of the labor employed on the farms in the State, in the agricultural portion 
of the State, is colored; of the rest, I would gne.ss that pin-haps 25 per cent was 
white labor and the remaining 25 i)er cent owners. These have smaller fanus 
and in the mountain section mostly, where very little labor, bliu'k or white, is 
employed, the work being doiu* by the owners themselves. 

Q. Of the white laborers, art* they almost all American t)r are they foreign?— 
A. About 60 ner (uuit of the whitt^ labor employed. I suppose, would lie Ameri- 
cans, I .slioulu think. We have around every city a drift of German population, 
thrifty Germans that take np little places. They locate around Louisrille, Lex- 
ington, Covington, Paducah— more or less near all of the tt)wn8. They do well, 
and they embrace a considerable portion of the labor. They work their own 
farms as a class rather than get out and hunt iM)sitioiis. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are the laborers who hoard themselves frequently , 
housed on the premises r(‘ut free?— A. As a rule, yes. 

Q. Are they allowed any privileges, like a garden patch, or free access to the 
woodlands? — A. Yes; usually they have their little houses set apart, a pasture for 
a cow, and they also liave their fowls and pigs. I think that system mi^ht be 
improved, thoilgh. I think it would be mumi better for us, and I am going to 
recommend it mways, that they furnish tliose homes and make them more invit- 
ing, and, under another head, 1 may be more explicit on that point. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) About what is the average number of days 
employed?— A. The answers I have to that ouestion made in reply to inquiries I 
made after receiving the notice that I would be wanted here, place the number 
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at from 240 to 800 days. In some parts of the country where they are employed 
by the month they let them go, and 1 suppose that they engage in other work 
not in the agricultural line, or perhaps they go from one to another; one may 
have winter work and another m willing to do without. I do not suppose that 
the laborer is just thrown out without anything to do, because we know there is 
usually sometliing for every man to wOrk at in our State. 

Q. Is there a tendency to seek other employment?— A. I may say, yes. 

Q. You may state the reason why.— A. In the first i>lace, our labor being largely 
colored, the laborers like to get together. They like to live in the suburbs of a 
town, ill groups, their houses all on one street or in one section; they enjoy life 
more when thus situated. In addition to that, they are drifting largely to the 
large cities, where the factories employ them, and they are employed by the week 
or by the day, and they get better wages than they do on the fanii. I think their 
wages are somewhat higher in these factories than I quote here for faim labor, 
but the cost of living is greater and may ecjualize advantages. 

<^(By Mr. Clarke.) What is the nature of their employment in factories?— 
A. vTe have large tobacco interests, and the handling of this tobacco that is raised 
upon the farm is an important line of work. It is generally brouglit to the factory 
in wagons. Quite a number of the larger towns are big markets for loose tobacco, 
and that is all to bo handled and redried, and in some of them they strip it, take 
the stem out, preparing it for foreign shipment— export. Many of these hands 
are employed at that work. Tliey seem to be very fond of that kind of work and 
rush to a factory. Then, where they manufacture tobacco for home use — our 
domestic manufacturers— they employ hands in stripping and scjrting, and every 
factory that we have employs some team.sters. etc., if they do not even put them 
into the actual work in the rooms. The colored man who is a teamster makes 


pretty good wages about the cities. Of course ho can spend his money there 
more easilv, and he doesn't come out with any more in the end. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you a remedy to suggest for this condition?— 
A. my remedy would be to make them happier in the country, recognize their 
social necessities, in order to, if neces.sary, encourage the better class of them, 
with their families, to settle at sohio convenient point in the noighl>orhood of large 
fanners, within reach of them at all times, and make their homes comfortable, 
regulate them as to their morals, et<5., and establish their churches, their schools, 
and iMrove their condition and ambition, if possible. 

Q. What is the condition of the ordinary farm tenement?— A. As a nile it is 
not as comfortable, I think, as it should be made. The tenants fire expected to 
occupy quarters that are hardly as good as they should be. Of course there are 
many exceptions to this. They are willing to accept these r.atlier uncomfortable 
houses. They can stand, it seems, a great deal of disi'oinfort . I am H]>eakiug now 
of the colored labor in particular. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are these houses generally frame houses?— A. Frame or 
log, as a rule. 

Q. Divided into how many rcKuns?— A. As a rule abfuit 2 or 8 rooms. The 
average farm house is a couple of rooms with a shed room attac-hed, maybe. 

Q. Do they have chambers?— A. Not in addition to these rtxnns. 

Q. Do they have wooden floors?— A. Yes. 

Q. Cellars?— A. Not as a rule; you will scarcely find one with a cellar. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Are wages paid in cash or with store orders?— A. As a 
rule in our State the payment is in cash. The employer will sometimes give orders^ 
on the strifes that are equivalent to cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would the stores sell them as cheap as if they paid the 
ca«i on orders?— A. I think so, just about the same as the proprietor would get. 
They treat them in that respxrt just like they would the proprietor of the farm. 

Q* (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any pressure brought to bear to indmje a man 
to traae with a company store?— A. I am .speaking of farm labor now. The farmers 


have no company stores. 

Q. How does the practice of giving orders on stores, arise then?— A. From con- 
venience. The hand may be going to town on some Saturday evening, and the 
farmer not; the hand would want to draw a little of his salary, maybe a few 
dollars, and the farmer not having a check at hand (usually our farmers are 
depositors in the banks, especially in the blue grass region)— rives the laborer 
an order on the store rather than a check. He can not get the check cashed, as a 
rule, and he may want provisions or something at the store. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you any crop sharing?— A. Yes; that system 
is growing in the State. , . 

Q. You may state upon what terms that system is prevalent.— A. It is growing, 
especially in the blue grass region, because «f the introduction in the past 16 or 
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20 years of the culture of Burley tobacco. The blue grass country before that 
produced no tobacco, we will say, but, with the discovery of this type that was 
adapted to that soil, it spread very rapidly, and now nearly all of the blue grass 
counties ar<' more or less engaged in growing Burley tobacco. The owners found 
that they did not knowhow to handle it so well with their colored labor, and 
they induced white labor to come from the more hilly and poorer sections of the 
State, along the Kimtucky River, largely, and up the Ohio below Cincinnati. They 
let the tenant have whatever number of acres of ground he wants for growing a 
crop of tobacco. They furnish a house, pasture for a cow and a horse, a few acres 
for Rowing corn, and a garden. Sometimes these are free, sometimes a charge is 
made for them according to contract. The farmer selects the best land for the 
tenant, and they divide the crop of tobacco at the warehonse equally. In other 
words, it is sold at the warehouse, and when the expenses are taken out the tenant 
gets half the money and thf! farmer half of it. 

Q. Who furnishes the team?— A. The tenant funiishes the team. Sometimes 
that is a matter of contract between them. If the farmer furnishes the team he 
is entitled to so much pay for it. 

Q. Which is the most practical of the two, hiring or crop sharing, in your judg- 
ment? — A. Crop sharing is the most satisfactmy for tobacco. It doesn’t extend 
over the whole crop, as a rule. In our State a good deal of corn land is put out, 
hut with that the tenant is not funii.shed a house, as a rule. He takes the land 
and (eiltivates it for one-half, lie furnishing all the labor. 

Q. Does the landlord furni.sh the supplies and take a lien on the crop?— A. If he 
makes an advam^e it becomes a lien on the i^rop. 

Q. Have you a lien law that ])rotects the landlord? -A. Yes: I liave a copy of it 
with me here. 

Q. You may just stat<? the sulhstance. 

I Witness reads as follows:) 

•• I.ANDhORI) ANP TENA.NT. 

[Kontuj-ky Stiitntr.s.] 

■ Sec. 282H. A landlord shall liave a .superior lien, against which the tenant 
shall not he (uititled to any excuuption , nism the whole crop of the tenant raised upon 
tbe hisised or r(;nted pi'eiiiises to reimburse him for money or property furnished 
to the tenant to enable him to raise the crop or to subsist while carrying out his 
contrai^t of t(uian(;y. But the lien of the landlord shall not continue for more 
than 120 days after the expiration of the term, and, if the property on which 
there is a lien he removed openly from the leased premises, and without fraudu- 
lent intent and not ri'tnrned, the landlord shall have a superior lien upon the 
property so remove'd for 15 days from the date of its removal, and may enforce 
his lien again.st the projierty wlierever found.” 

“ Sec. 2:325. Contrai’ts by wliich a landlord is to receive a portion of the crop 
planted, or to he planted, as compensation for the use or rent of the land, shall 
vest in him the right to such a portion of the crop when planted as he has con- 
tracted for, tiiough the croj) may be planted or raised by a pt'rson other than the 
one contracted with; and so. if the land lie planted in a different kind of a crop 
than the one c-ontracted for, and for the taMiig of or injury to any of the criy 
aforesaid, the landlord may recover damages against the m*ongdoer. The land- 
lord may also have an injunction against any person to prevent the taking or 
injury of his iKirtion of the cron aforesaid; but nothing contained in this section, 
shall bar the landlord of his right to such damages against the person contracted 
with as he may sustain by reason of the land being planted, without his assent, 
in a crop other than that contracted for, or not planted at all, nor for failure to 
cultivate the crop in a proper manner. 

“ This section shall include a purchaser, without notice, of a growmg crop or 
crops remaining on the premises, though severed from the land; but it shall not 
apply to a pur^aser in good faith, without notice, of a crop after it has been 
removed for the space of 20 days from the rented premises on which it was 
planted.” 

“ Sec. 2826. A tenancy at will or by sufferance may he terminated by the land- 
lord giving I month’s notice, in writing, to the tenant requiring him to remove,” 

“ Sec. 2827 . When a tenant enters or holds premises by virtue of a contract in 
which it is stipulated that he is to labor for his landlord and he fails to begin 
such labor, or if, having begun, Muthout good cause fails to comply with his con- 
tract, his right to the premises shall at once cease, and he shall abandon them 
without demand or notice.” 
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Q. Is the law satisfactory to both parties? — ^A. It seems to be. 

Q. What per cent of your labor is colored?— A. As near as I can get at it for 
the whole State, 41.5 per cent. 

Q. Is that percentage spread regularly over the State, or are there sections in 
which the colored l{u>or comprises a larger percentage?— A. The percentage is 
greater in sections. I have here a plaif of the State in sections, showing the sec- 
fions in which colored labor predominates. The colored labor predominates in 
sections No. 1, No 2, and No. 8. There is very little colored labor (except in the 
miniim districts) in No. 4 and No. 5. I am referring now to agricultural labor. 

Q. Your papers explain that division of your State into sections?— A. They do 
in reference to farm labor. 

O. Could you let the commission have that map?— A. Yes; with pleasure. 

<J. You may state briefly, if you will, how that subdivision is made, and what 
object you had in making it?— A. This is a division I made since I became com- 
missioner, because of the character of the soil in different parts of the State, and 
also to separate the mountainous part from the agricultural part. We have 3 
separate divisions of the agi*icultural part. In division No. 1, 85 per cent of all 
the dark export tobacco is ^own and handled; in No. 2, perhaps two-thirds of the 
red tobacco is grown for domestic manufacture and also the greater portion of 
what is called “ regie ” tobacco. 

^he map referred to is reproduced on the opposite page.) 

Q. Please describe export tobacco —A. Export tobacc*o, in the sense in which 
I use the term now, is grown in division No. 1. It is the long, heavy tobacco, 
strong and black, raised in the Clarksville, Hopkinsville, Paducah, Owensboro, 
and Henderson districts. It is marketed mo.stly loose in wagonload lots, rehandled 
and straightened, and rehnng in very large factories. It is brought to market in 
seasonable weather, and, tliat especially going to England, is stripped, the stem 
being taken from the leaf. That is done in order to make it lighter. It pays a 
duty of 86 cents per pound when taken from the Government warehouse there. 

0, In England?— A. Yes, in addition to the cost of the tobacco. It goes into a 
bonded warehouse, and of course they don’t want to pay the duty or tax on the 
stems. 

In the second district is grown largely the tobacco used in domestic manufac- 
tures, and what is known as the “ re^e ” type. It is shorter and redder. 

In the the third di.strict is grown about 00 per I’ent or 05 i>er cent of all tlu' 
white Burley tobacco. That is the variety originated jmst across the river, in 
Ohio. Its cultivation has spread all over the blue-grass region. 

Q. What is that tobacco used for?— A. It is used almost exclusively ff)r domes- 
tic filler and >vrapper; more for fillers than for wrappers. 

Q. Is any part of it manufaidured into plug tobacco?— A. That is what I speak 
of— filler for plug. It has a .splendid leaf, is light in color, and will absorb a great 
deal of licorice, moisture, sugar, and other things which are cheaper than tobacco. 
I do not chew tobacco, but I know what plug is made of. They are breaking up 
the blue-grass pastures to raise that tobacco. It is more profitable than grazing. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii*s. ) Can they grow more of it per acn^ than of the otht^r 
kind of tobacco?— A. No more than they can in the rich agiicultural districts in 
district No. 1, but more than they do of that for domestic manufacture grown in 
district No. 2. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How is that tobacco cured?— A. The Burley tobacco 
is cured in bams ^vithout fire. The bla(jk tobacco is cured by fire; big fires 
under it. 

Q. Kiln-dried?— A. They make kilns, yes. It is the heat they want, but they 
do not want smoke on it. Yon see, the purchasers stick their noses in the sam- 

S les, and if they smell smoke on it, it injures the tobaccro. The presence of smoke 
oes not, however, seem to affect the tobacco shipped to the English and German 
markets. 

Q. Do you raise what is known as cigar tobacco in the Second district?— A. If 
a crop of that kind is raised it is by accident— some cfmdition in the curing proc- 
ess, perhaps. We do not attempt to do it, I b#dieve, at all, and very little of tht' 
toba^o grown in our State is used for cigar making. We tried it and found it 
did not go in our State, Wo have, then, districts Nos. 4 and 5, two mountainous 
sections. There, of course, the mineral and timber interests predominate, but all 
along the valleys there are some pretty good fields, and they are cultivated, a.s 
sometimes are the tops of the ranges; but as a rule it is not a very good agricul- 
tural district. They are mnning railroads into it and developing the mines and 
the timber interests, and now Tsuppose that, takbig the whole country over, they 
do not raise as much in the way or farm prodiujts as would feed the ^ople therv. 
since they have got so many miners working In the mines. Their money product 
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Ib mostly logs, lumber,* and minerals. Some common cattle are driven from these 
diviBions and find a market in the blue-grass section. 

Q. Have you any mining interests in your State?-~A. Considerable; yes, both 
in the western section and in the easteni. 

Q. Coal?— A. Coal mining, and some iron mining—principally coal, though. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Any petroleumV— A. Yes; there is some very profitable 
development in petroleum in those mountain regions. 

Q. In what section is that—the western part or the easteni part of the State?— 
A. I might say in the southern part. And there is one field— about the best field 
we have— in Wayne, Cumberland, and Barren counties, along the Cumberland 
River. There is also a large field developed in the easteni part of the State, next 
to West Virginia. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do you diversi^ your agricultural industry in Ken- 
tucKy?— A. We do, to a very gi*eat extent. We grow corn, wheat, tobacco, hemp, 
barley, rye, oats, blue gi*ass, orchard grass, timothy, and com. and around our 
cities we have quite a section given over to potato growing. We n^volutionized 
the seed-potato business tliere. About 20 years ago, when I was agidcultural 
editor — a young agricultural editor — I lieard of a system in vogue near our city 
that was new to me, and no one else had twer heard of it, and it never had been 
written up. I got into a buggy and went out to investigate it, and I found a 
couple of Q-ermans there growing potatoes. They could beat everybody. Their 
potatoes were supenor iii appearance: they vrere 10 days or 2 weeks earlier; 
there was a different growth or vine, and yet they were the same variety that was 
well known then, one of those early varieties, the “ Early Rose.” I investigated 
their method and found that they wei e planting the immature seed instead of the 
mature seed. They would dig up part of their potatries— the Early Rose would 
ripen with us in July— and expose them to the sun for a while and then put them 
in a shady place, and then take them and cut them up and plant them again right 
in midsummer, say the 1st of August. By the time the frost would (;ome the 
tubers would b(‘ about one-third grown, and the frost would kill the vines. 
They would then take them up. and the next spring they would cut them up and 
plant them again. No one idse did that. These Gennans would always be m the 
market and shij) north 10 days earlier than any other growers. I could not account 
for their success in any otlier way except that the potato is not a seed. The seeds 
of a potato are grown in the ball on top of the plant. The potato itself is not the 
seed; it is a tuber, an eiilargtjd root only. The only theory by which I could go 
(then there had been no scientific investigation) was that when the seed formed 
the root itself was r(‘ady to go into decay, and therefore if you kept that from July 
on to the next spring there was so much decadence that it was not as vigorous as 
the root would be if caken u]) and jdanted again and perpetuated without making 
the seed. That was the only tlieory there seemed to be about it, and I advanced 
that theory and had a great deal of discussion about it; but I i>redicted then that 
whilst thousands of barrels nf potatoes were shipped in from western New York 
and Michigan to our section the discovery would revolutionize the business, and 
that seed potatoes would go tlie other way. This prediction I lived to see verified. 
For a great many years they have grown seed potatoes and shipped them to the 
North, and they never let them get over one-third of their growth. Now, if you 
plant a whole potato of this second growth there will only one shoot come from 
It. If you plant a matured potato where the vine has been alloweii to mature, a 
bunch of plants will come up. The vines of second growth vill come up as thick 
as your finger in rich land, and will produce from J to 8 tubers instead of 8 to a 
dozen , and of tjie 5 or 8 nearly every one will be merchantable. They are smoother, 
rounder, and some 10 days earlier. The discovery revolutionized our potato 
growing there, and made Jefferson County a very large potato-CTowin^ county. 
The seed goes North thence instead of coming South. All around our cities they 
grow a good many potatoes. They all use<i this second-crop seed. The only 
change they liave made in tlu^ method is that now they take the potatoes up in 
July and hold them in cold storage until tlie next year to plant for second crop 
instead of planting the tubers of the same year. 

Q. To what extent is your State interest^ in raising blooded stock?— A. Ken- 
tucV bas always been celebrated for its stock. For many years we held the rec- 
ord for the fastest horses, the best whisky, and the most tobacco. 

Q. Do you include cattle?— A. Cattle. We had the lar^st herds of cattle, but 
in later years we have been outdistanced by the West. We are, however, keep- 
ing up our interests and still have some of the finest Shorthorns, Jerseys, Here- 
fords, Polled- Angus, and Holsteins. Kentucky is the headquarters for a breed of 
horses that we are establishing^^n American breed. General Oastleman and 
many Kentucky, Missouri, andBlinois breeders have been interested in it for the 
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last 10 years— ‘the American saddle horse. We have got it to the front, and w® 
are largely sustained by Missouri and Illinois, and nearly all the States have taken 
them and have herds of them. It is a resurrection of the old bhie-^ass saddle 
Wse that was famous in the 40'8 and 5()'s. You could get on Ids back and go 
with perfect ease anywhere. During the trotting fever this horst) almost disap- 
peared from sight. We picked up then*emnants of the breed and brought tliem 
together. We have now nearly 4,000 of them remstered and are breeding now 
along certain lines to pei^tuate that old Denmark strain in others. 

Q. Is that interest confined to any particular section of your State? — A. No; it 
is ^1 over it, except in the mountainous region. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please describe that horse.— A. I wish I had some pho- 
toglyphs of him. One passed through here yesterday that it would have done 
you good to see. He came on the same train I did, by express. General Castle- 
man shipped him to New York to be 8(ild there; and there were several others; 
a carload of them went through. They are very stylish; they range up to 15^ or 
16 “hands " in height; they have long slender necks; are usually of bay or brown 
or other deep rich (!olor; the tail sets high; their limbs are clean; they have slop- 
ing shoulders and short backs, and are well ribbed. They are acjtive, but not 
what you would call fast horses. They can rack along at a 3-minute gait — a good 
one; but they have a slower pace, the running walk, which we think is the best 
gait. 

Q. Are they light steppers? — A. Light steppers; yes. They are nimble footed; do 
not move you in the saddle. I see a man go through town often on one of those 
horses at what we call the running walk, similar to tlie fox trot. He will go at a 
gait of 6 miles an hour, which can )>e increased to 7 or 8. and the man sitting in 
the saddle will go ujkui a perfect line. The horse's back does not bring him up 
and down at all; he moves horizontally. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that what is called racking?— A. No; the gait is 
not a rack. A rack is pretty much the .sam(‘ easy gait to the rider, but it is a lit- 
tle harder on the horse. We call a horse of that kind a singh'-footin*. It is not 
such a good gait for a long distance, but it is nice to see. They do not like a rack 
in the East, bec.'ause they want a jolter there; they want a horse that trots. Our 
horse also has a good square trot. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are tlie.se horses trained for galloping?— A. Oh, yes; 
there are 5 gaits— the rack, the mnning walk or fox trot, the slow pai^e, the can- 
ter, and the square trot. The slow pace is not much used; it is somewhat of a 
gait on a good level road, but it is not much encouraged. We want the running 
walk, and the square trot, and the canter. 

Q. Are they so well trained there that by signal they will change from one gait 
to another?— A. Yes; the American saddle hor.se is (piite intelligent, and they soon 
pick up those signs; and you can snap your finger or, according to th(^ way you 
train them, press on the neck, and they will change the gait. 

Q. Is there a Morgan or a Hambietonian strain in them?— A. There is a Morgan 
strain introduced from 2 or 3 sources; one through Blood's Blackhawk— that is 
from the old Green Mountain Blackhawk. W<? got that strain through (/ubeirs 
Lexington, which is a puie Morgan hor.se, with Blackhawk .strain. But the real 
foundation of the American saddle horse is the thoroughbrtid by selection. 

Q. That is English?— A. That is the English race horse; yvH. The foundation 
in that line is the old horse Denmark, which was a 4-mile race horse. He had 
size, substance , and ( mality ; all those things nece.ssary . His progenv seems largely 
to have come throu^ one of the sons, Gaine’s Denmark — that is, the saddle qual- 
ities— and it is wortli thou.sands and thousands of dollars to our State. Now, this 
strain of horses is lieing taken in tluj Ea.st(Tn States more than th(?y ever ^vere. 
Ten years ago there was scarcely one used there at all, but we made an exhibition 
of them at the World's Fair, and from that time they have been in demand all 
over the country. Some of them have been exported. Mi.ssouri has taken a lead- 
ing part in the development of this horse, and Illinois stands scarcely second. 
;^obably the greatiist show horse in existence for style and beauty is one of these 
American saddle horses, known as Chester Dare. He seems to put liis head right 
up in the clouds. Among them are also many other grf?at show horses. 

Q. Have you found that the admixture with the Morgan and Blackhawk strain 
has been a great improvement over the oiiginal thoroughbred? — ^A. Yes. I think 
its tendency is to give more substance and lasting quality . The mixture has proved 
very wise and profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Do you get fancy prices for these horses?— A. Yes. They 
sell for— I am speaking of good specimens— from $500 to $8,000. It roiiuires so 
much less to develop and train one than it does.a trotting horse. Of course, I do 
not want to discourage the trotting horse. Our State v largely devoted to pro- 
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ducing trotters, and for those who want them they are a good horse; but for a 

E leasure horse I think the saddle horse is far superior, because it is a good harness 
orse, too, and goes fast enough for any road we have when in harness. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are these horses trained on the farms where they are 
raised, or are they taken to villages and put under professional trainers?— A. The 
best specimens are usually bcmght by professional trainers and given their school- 
ing at the edge of some town where he has a stable and good roads. They are 
shown first at the county fairs. 

Q. Do not the young farmers get on to these methods somewhat and give some 
preliminary training to their colts?— A. A great many of them do; yes. I got a 
couple of them myself several years ago, and I got on to them and trained them 
to the gaits and sold them at very good prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You say these make good driving horses?— A. They 
m^e excellent family hf)rses, and also are excellent for pleasure driving. Per- 
haps they would not stretch out on the drive in New York and keep up with the 
horses the rich men drive there now in their races with one another. 

Q. Does the use of them in haniess deteriorate their value as saddle horses at 
all?—A. To some extent; yes. They are not quite so smooth after they are used 
much in harness. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you raise coach horses?— A. We raise more 
trotting horses. There liave be(;n .some few coach stallions introduced of late. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) How does the strain of horses produced in Kentucky 
compare with the horses of the Belhnneadc farm at Nashville?— A. Bellemeadeis 
a thoroughbred breeding establishment. Our hors(?s, I think, compare with any 
in the world. Wo have always kept up with tbe very best in that line, and we 
have now Mr. Whitney's (felelirated horse. Hamburger, there on one of the Ken- 
tucky farms. Thes blue grass tends to the be.st development, I think, of the 
race horse. Tlie water, the soil, and the grass all seem adapted to the race horse. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon many .stock farms devoted to the raising 
of lu)rsos?— A. Ye.s; a good many. I could not tell vou how many; I could not 
even guess the numbeu*. but it is in the hundreds, and the industry is more or less 
carried on on nearly all of tlui farms through the better part of the country. 

Q. By tluj small farmers?— A. Ye.s; they have the mares and they breed to good 
horses and they develop the <*olt; and one occasionally will strike it, like a miner, 
and make his mark on I or 2 horses; but most of them, I think, lose money by it 
where they do not go into tlie business regularly. They lose their heads. They 
pay too much and the returns are not what they exptH*t. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say about earnings of capital 
employed in agriculture compared— say, with 50 years ago?--A. Of course, you 
understand that in tlui aggregate we pr^uce products of more valut> than we did 
l)e( 7 iuse we hav (5 a larger aggregate capital employed; but, acre for acre, I do not 
know whether w(i produce more wealth to the owner now than we did. I doubt it. 

Q. Is capital employed in agriculture as profitable as employed in other lines of 
busines.s?— A. Our people tliink not. I am inclined to their way of thinking. 

Q. Can yon give a reason why it should not be? — A. I hardly know how to 
ac.count for it. I think I might raise a controversy hy stating it, but my opinion 
is that agriculture has not had sonu) of the advantages of legislation that manu- 
facturing and some other lines of business have had. 

O. In what particnilar? — A. Well, in tariff legislation, for instance. I ^ 
inclined to believe— I am not an extremest on that point— but I am inclined to 
believe that the tendency of protection lias been not toward the agricultural 
classes. 

Q. Does that result from the fact that agricultural products are exports and 
that therefore the price is fixed abroad, or does it result from any internal condi- 
tions? — A. I am not by any means an extremest. While I have beeii an agricul- 
turist I have always he(*n in favor of reasonable encoumgement being given to 
other lines of business, Indieving to some extent in the principle that the estab- 
lishment of factories help the farmers around them and within re^h of them. I 
am inclined to think with my people that Congress has gone a little tt)o far m 
most instances, but I do not know whether I am right or not. I do not pretend to 
say. But this legislation has liad a dexiressing effect on agriculture, according to 
Riy way of thinking. 

Q. In what way?— A. The whole line of tariff duties. i xo a t 

Q. Does or does not the tariff duty help to increase the homo market?— A. 1 
have just stated that I believe it does to some extent. Now , whether that con> 
pensates for the other effects or not I do not pretend to say. I have not workea 
out that problem. I am very liberal on that jioint and if you can show it doeSt 
why, then, I am heartily, with yon. 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Can yon point ont or suggest any article in which addi- 
tional benefit or in which benefits might come to agriculture by the inaugura- 
tion of additional tarifl? duties? I understood you a few moments ago to say that 
in your opinion other lines of industry had received more encouragement than 
had agriculture in the way of these duties, and hence my question, Can vou point 
out or suggest anything in which additional benefits or in which benents might 
come to agriculture by the inauguration of additional duties? — A. From my own 
State I win take a single example. We are largely producers of tobacco. My State 
produces more than half of the tobacco produced in America for export and for 
domestic consumption. Now, in the internal revenue tlie tax is placed heavily on 
tobacco. It is a luxury and that is coqgidered all right, but it bears heavily upon 
our people because, to the extent that tobacco is taxed before being manufac- 
tured, tne tax bears down upon the raw leaf. Now, we believe it is right to raise 
h good portion of the revenue from the tax on tobacco, but we have always asked 
that it be put down as low as possible, knowing that the lower you put it the 
better price the farmer will get for his tobacco. That is one way. Another is 
that the export tobaccos are very largely ‘‘regie’’ tobaccos. You understand 
that the foreign Governments— the Italian, Spanish, and I believe the French— 
appoint an agent or sell the pi-ivilege to one syndicate (or one pai*ty, trust, or 
something) to supply all their tobaccos that are gotten from America. Well, 
they a^ee to furnish it at a certain price. They know what our range of tobacco 
is. They buy no other grades. Our people are absolutely at the inercv of these 
people as to the selling of that class of tobacto. They may put it in the export 
warehouses ready and the buyer may want it, but he is absolutely out of the 
market and there is nobody else to sell it to. You can not sliq) it to those coun- 
tries — you can not ship it and put it in a bonded warehouse there? and sell to a 
manufacturer. It has got to go through this one hand. W e endeavored to get 
relief through a bill introduced by Hon. .T. D. Clardy, of our State, who was in 
Congress three years ago, but he only got it through the lower House. Our object 
was, to see if something (xmld not be done to get those* (countries to relieve us so 
that we would have the sales of that product in tlu* open market. The question 
now is just simply, “ What will you give us for it?” not • We want this for it,” 
at all. They ahsolutely control the juice, and thtu e is no other bidder for that 
tobacco. They do not allow us free access to the markers of the Old World, or, 
I should say, all those countries, and we think that legislation along that line 
of investigation might result in something that would be a l)enefit to our section 
of the country, that would benefit Kentucky, Tt*nneH.see, Indiana, and the south- 
ern part of Illinois, and Missouri as well. They all grow that chiss of tobacco 
largely. 

Our farmers also complain of the competition with foreign-gi-own hemp. My 
information is that manila, sisal, and jute are admitted free of duty. We grow 
hemp in the blue-grass country. We used to gi’ow 21,000.000 pounds of hemp a 
year. Onr product now is about 4,000.000 jHJunds. I do not think that all that 
falling off is due to the fact that we have to compete with foreign hemp, because 
Burley tobac (!0 took up a good deal of the hemp land, as it grows on the same 
soil. But our farmers cofnjdain that they can not (jompeto with the Sisal hemj) 
and the Manila hemp or jute and jute butts, that are introduced free of duty. 
They can produce as much, but they can not 8<dl as much at a i)rofitable figure. 
Hence they supply what is absolutely needed, alK)nt 4,000,(M)0 or 6,000,000 pounds. 
The reduction from '21 ,000,000 pounds has not iniTeased the price, but it has prob- 
ably kept the price from falling flat. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the Kentucky-^grown hemp used for mostly?— 
A. There was not as much of it used at home iw there should have l)een, perhaps, 
but it went to New York, Bosbm, etc., and was used for cordage there and for 
domestic twine. I think the demand was diminished by the invention of iron 
ties for cotton. The tow of a great deal of hemp was once used for making cheaj) 
twine and rope for binding wheat, for baling cotton, and also for the outsldi' 
b^ing of the cotton, but it is not used for these purposes now. 

Q. Hastherebeensomesubstitutionof other matenals for these uses?— A. There 
has been a substitution of the Sisal and Manila hemp, especially for the twine bmd- 
ers, that has affected it undonbtedly, and jute is used for twine, jute butts for b^- 



wri^inKOTtu^y affwtlngf^^^ only tte farmer who owns tEe land, 

but the colored man who is the main stay in its production and handling, n 
the price Is satisfactory the labor is well rewar^. 

Q Are you aware that the wire grass oi Wisconsin and Minnesota, wmen 
until withm a very few years was a waste prodtict entirely, is now used for hind- 
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mg twine to a considerable extent, making a cheaper twine than can be produced 
here in imported material, however cheap?— A. I nave heard so, but I have never 
had any information on that subiect. I sav all these things affect the product of 
hemp to some extent, but I still think tne chief cause of the decline in this 
industry is due to umust discrimination against it in the tariff schedule. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habris.) What have you to say in regard to your State tax 
laws for raising the revenue for your State and for local purposes? Have you any 
suggestions to make in regard to amendments or changes for the farmers? — A. I 
thiim the law is sufficient, but the administration of it fails, or has heretofore, to 
bear equally upon farming lands and other property. The farmer’s land lies 
before the assessor. He knows how many acres, and he knows what neigh- 
^rhood it is in, and what it is worth, and his land is very apt to “catch it” 
for about all there is in it; that is, it will be assessed, all of it, up to its full value 
for taxation. There has been a great deal of other property, corporate property 
and bank capital, things of that kind, invisible pro^rty, that has escaped; but 
investigations are largely bringing that out now, and the evil may be corrected. 
It may ne that in time the law will work equally, and there will be no complaint 
about it. The answers I get on that point are that agricultural lands are baring 
more than their just proportion of taxation. 

Q. How is your property valued for taxation?— A. Our rule is to value it for 
what it would bring at a fair voluntary sale. 

Q. \^o does that?— A. The assessor, and he is looked after by the board of 
supervisors for each county, and then there is an equalization board of the State 
that looks after each county. Until recently our railroads have largely escaped 
taxation, but we are now getting them in the hands of our railroad (commission, 
and there is not so much complaint on that score. 

Q. Is there any disposition on the part of the farmers of your State to move 
into other States to better their conditions?— A. Yes; for 10 or 15 years that tend- 

a has existed to a considerable extent, they mostly moving West to cheaper 

Q. Is there any decline in the money value of your farm land per a(?re?— A. My 
infonnation is that there is, that agricultural lands are not as valuable— that is 
to say, not as salable— as they were some years ago, 

Q. Why is that?— A. I take it that it is largely due to the improved purchasing 
power of the money. If you go back 35 years I think you will find that under 
the gold standard the number of dollars that the land would luring is less. Of 
course, the dollars will buy as muc^h of any other product. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) About what is the price of good farm lands in your sec- 
tion, the average pricje per acre?— A. Our State varies so in the character of its 
soils that it would be vt^ry difficult to answer that question without confining 
myself to some hxjality. In the blue-grass section (where the value of the farm 
is considered rather than the value mven to it by its beauty or location), I would 
say from $80 to $60 an acre; approaching the towns, where you ^t the advantage 
of better schools and near luarkt^ts, from $40 to $80 an acre. Fancy places will 
sell from those prices up to $150, according to improvements. In the western 
part of our State there are a few sections where the values will nearly equal those 
of the blue-grass section, but in the majority of the counties agricultural lands 
can be had at from $10 to $20 an acre with moderate improvements. In the moun- 
tain section the amount of timber and the prospects oi minerals on the land will 
contribute largely to the selling value of the land; and no one could estimate, 
until he should know by the geological formation and character, what it would 
bring, 

Q. (By Mr. A*. L. Harris.) Is there any decline in the productive condition of 
your soil?— A. I do not think there i.s any very great decline, taking the whole 
State. 

Q. Do you maintain a rotation of crops?— A. I mean by rotation that we can 
keep up and have kept up the fertility to about what it was 30 years back. We 
increased our wheat yield by the use of some stimulants, phosphate, etc., and 
that, of course, ^ves a chance then to improve it by some leguminous crop. We 
are using stock pease for clover, and lately the Department of Agriculture has 
intr^uced a legume Imown as the Soy bean or Soja Iwan that our people are 
l)eginning to like very much as a forage plant and as a renovator of the soU. It 
grows vigorously on poor land, and our experiments with it have been very satis- 
facto^. It was introduced from Asia by the Department here. 

Q. Have you any organization among your agriculturists?— A. We have num- 
bers of organizations among the live-stoex breeders, and recently I have endeav- 
ored to get farmers to organize county clubs. In fact, I have indicated to them 
that it would be of great assistance to the department over which I preside if they 
^vill do this, and I find that I do better if I go to a county where there is an organi- 
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zation. Ihave almost determined not to go among them until they are organized 
to hold institutes, because if I am backed by an organization of tnat kind, I get 
an audience all the time. Heretofore we have endeavored to hold institutes hy ^ 
appointment of dates. Before my term they would appoint a series of meetings, 
giving about 2 days to a place, and when they went to the designated place they 
woula find no one there, or may be 2 «r 3 people, or 3 or 4, or a dozen; but since 
then at all the institutes I have held I have haa a fine attendance, because I have 
had the local backing of a club to work up interest. My plan, if I go to hold an 
institution, is to let the local club make the local arrangements, appoint a time 
that suits them, and make a local programme. We have an agricultural college in 
the State, and an ej^erimeut station contributed to by the Government here— and 
the professors go with me, my department paying expenses. At the institutes I 
sit at the table with the presiding officer. I am pretty good at condensing, and I 
takedown what they say, catching all of the arguments pro and con on any of the 
subjects they bring up; then I write them all up and publish them in a supple- 
ment to an agricultural paper that I used to be connected with— I have no interest 
in it now — and thus let the information out to the public generally. The Public 
Printer does the printing of the supplement. I send it out under an arrangement 
with this paper, and it goes to the paper’s Kentucky circulation. Then I buy about 
2,000 extra copies of that paper, and we have lists of names of persons, who are 
not subscribers, and in the poorer sections where they do not take so many papers, 
and send to all these people a free (jopy with this supplement in it. I find the 
plan works well, and I am stining up a good deal of interest. I usually let the 
local managers make the local programme, because they know what they want to 
talk about. I have these professors to answer them, and al.so I assign tliom sub- 
jects of their own; then I get all that is said published, and I have it back to the 
farmers in 10 days or 2 weeks. I believe that is the most snct^essful way of 
arousing a feeling and g(‘tting the farmers to read and study these subjects. 

Q. la the interest in your institute work growing?— A. It is growing; yes. 

Q. You spoke of your experiment station. Please state, if you will, the advan- 
tage the fanner derives from the (‘xperiment station.— A. The experiment station 
is under the direction of Pi’ofe8.aor Scovell, a v(*ry (competent man, and he, by 
going out to thii.se institutes and mixing with the farmers, finds out where the 
leaks are and where they want to improve, and also keeps in touch with the Agri- 
cultural Department here, getting tln^ newer varieties of seeds and plants tliat are 
introduced and things of value (like these lieans, for instance). He tests these 
things and tests all kinds of fertilizers also, has his alternate rows without ferti- 
lizer and with it, and he gives his o])ini()ns and the results of his experiments in 
bulletin form. These are sent free to the farmers, and tlion they fina out what is 
the matter sometimes. We have also a prof(‘SHor of entomology and agrostology 
and geology there, and they go along and find out what tlie people want, and I 
get the information l)ack to them in the way above described. By experimenting 
ftofessor Scovell shows them what is lacking in the soil. Sometimes he shows 
where there ha.s been a failure in the use of fertilizers. He finds some man who 
has been following the wrong course and another who has secured no results. 
He tells them what the trouble is ami how to remedy it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillh’S.) You spoke of the Soy lieaii; is it used as a food, and is 
it nourishing?— A. It is not used as human fooil. Some iwjople have eaten it, but 
it has a ranker taste than most iieople like; but it is very fine for stock. We sow 
it after the last plowing of (;om ana we tuni the hogs in after the plant grows up, 
and they eat it all up; they like it very much. We cut it for hay and it makes a 
good hay for cattle. We think the right variety i,s fine hay for cattle and horses. 

Q. You do not ])lnw it down to enrich the soil?— A. We do that also—tiim it 
under. It is a gieat nitrogen gatherer. It o])enH uj) the soil, loosens it up. and 
they say it is equal to clover. Of course, we know that red clover has no supe- 
rior, but it will not grow in our country any more. An -insect or something has 
gotten in that kills it. You get a goo<t stand in the spring, and in the fall you 
have no clover. Someone claims it is a little maggot that gets into the root and 
gills the plant. They expect the clover to be good the next year, and when next 
year comes they will have none there. There is no enemy to the Soy bean, and it 
is a rank grower. In fact, some of the varieties grow so rank that nothing can 
be done vnth them. They can not cut them, and they can not turn them under— 
there is too much of them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your agricultural college well supported by thu 
farmers?— -A. It is getting to l>e very well indeed; yes. The number of students 
now is abont 860, of whi^ 7 take the agricultural course alone. 

Q. Do the graduates of your agricultural college return to the farms?— A. A 
good many of tiiem. I have heard of quite ^mimoer of them going to other piji’ 
suits after tibey got back, but 1 know quite a number of young students there who 
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are on the farms now and have made very intelligent farmers. They are the 
entering wedge for better fanning, I think, in our State. I am a great advocate 
of traimng farmers in the direction of farming. 

6. Has there been any reduction in the cost of transpoi-tation in your State by 
railroad or otherwise in the last few years?— A. Since 1895 there has been an 
increase of freight rates of from 10 to 30 per cent. Perhaps a general average 
increase of per cent would l>e a correct statement. In passenger rates there 
has been no change. Complaints of discrimination are numerous, and very few 
i)oint8 are vrithout complaint of high rates. The railroads justify the increase 
ijy a claim that commodities are worth more money in the markets and should 
for this reason bear a greater carrying charge. This statement is based upon 
infonnation given me by our State railroad commi.S8ion. 

Q. What is the conditi{)n of the public roads in your State?— A. In our Blue- 
grass section we liavo excellent roads made of broken limestone rock. They are 
very fine. That is an up and down country, hilly, or nicely rolling, but the roads 
are gcK)d. 

Q. Are they toll roads?— A. They were toll roads, but nearly all are free now. 
In the lower part of the Statti, where they have not the material to make pikes, 
the roads are bad. They are just ordinary dirt roads. There is some little 
improvement that has begun then;, and \ve look for better roads and better 
bridges. I give attention to the roads in all my institute work. The discus.sion 
on the subject is a reminder— not that I expe(;t to do much good myself. Locally 
it wakes them up and makes them think about the question, and they are chang- 
ing the system of keeping up the roads. 

y. Have you any legislation to .suggest on the subject of good roads?— A. My 
opinion is that roads kept up by taxation and road suiiervisors are better tlian 
those maintained by the “call out the hands’* system, as they call it. 

Q. Have yon a road (jonimission?— A. Some counties have commissioners, but 
there is not a State commission. 

Q. In thoiso counties where they have a commission is there improvement?— A. 
Yes; they are making better roads, for the reason that the commissioner studies 
th<; subject and he docs not just go and scratch around to comply with the law, 
and, as a con.se(iuenc.e, he woi-ks to improve one bad place permanently for 1 year 
and the next year he will go to another one: but under the old system the resi- 
dents w’ould bo called out at a time wdien the bad lioles w-ere passable. Then they 
would scratch around a litth' and they would never come back again. The whole 
system, I think, was bad. 

Q. You may state' how this commis.sion raises its funds to improve the roads.— 
A. Tlie funds are raised by a county tax, but I believe in most of the counties the 
magisterial district in which the tax is paid controls the fund. It can bo expended 
only in that district. They have different law's in different counties. I am not 
familiar with them. 

Q. Is your road improvem(*nt macadam?— A. Only in the limestone section. 

Q. Hav(; you gravel in otlier portions of the Stiite? — A. Not much. In some 
localities it exi-sts. There are depo.sits of the finest gravel in the vicinity of 
Paducah. 

Q. You may state, if yow please, what the school age of children in your State 
is?— A. That is a subject I did not expect to be asked upon. Our school tnistees 
are reijuired to ascertain the number of cliildren in each family from C to 20 years 
of age. 

Q. What is the percentage enrolled in schools?— V. The total number in the 
State is about 80 per cent of thi; children. 

Q. Is your common-school .system sutficient for the educational needs of the 
farmer?— A. I would suggest for rural set;tions that tln‘ system should embrace 
something that bears upon agriculture, give the children a love for the occupation, 
make children believe that they are growing up to lie farmers, keep them from 
leaving the farms, and make tliem realize that they ought to understand more 
about that subject than their fathers do or grandfathers did. 

Q. Is your school system discussed in yoiir fanners' iiLstitutes?— A. No; we 
have never discussed that in our farmers' institutes. Wo have educational insti- 
tutes. The superintendent of public instruction holds institutes in the counties 
upon educational subjects, but I do not know wdietherornot he takes up the ejues- 
tion of agricultural education. 

Q. What is the condition of your .schoolhons(;s?— A. Fairly good; they are 
improving. 

Q. Is the qualification of your teachers good?— A. As giMsl, I think, as they are 
in other States. W(; endeavor to have them good. 

,9* Have you a high-school system in the country?— A. I think not; only in the 
cities and towns and larger villages. 

668a 52 
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S . Your children in the country have no opportunity to secure the benefits of 
gh-school course?— A. Not unless they move into the cities or towns near to 
them. If they do not reside in the cities or towns, they pay tuition if they attend 
high schools there. A good many of our farmers have moved into Louisville and 
^er cities and towns in the State to get the benefit of the high schools for their 
children. I might say right there thab there is a tendency of the landowners in 
my State to leave the lana in the hands of tenants and drift to cities. They go to 
Lexington or Louisville and other cities* leaving the farm, which they rent out. 
Some of them rent a house, but most of them buy houses in the cities. I do not 
like that tendency; but, of course, it is pursued l>ecause of the advantages of the 
schools and churches, and also because of the lack of household help in the 
country. 

Q. Have you good local high schools?— A. I think so; yes. Nearly every county 
has one or more graded schools, including the high-school course. 

Q. Have you free schoolbooks? — A. No. 

■ Q. You have a free-school system? — A. Yes; we have a freo-school system. 

Q. Supported by taxation? — A. Yes. 1 tliink our State provides that if the 
scholar is not able* to buy the books, they will l)e supplied. Each county, through 
the county judge, may expend $200 annually for books for indigent children. 

Cj. V^o teases the colored schools? — A. Cob)red teachers. They are very 

efficient. . t i i 

Q. You consider the colored scluxil as (‘fficiont as the white S(duHu? — A. I think 
it is eqi^ially as goo<l up to the point where they get to the high stihool. 

Q. How is your sch(X)l fund raised, and how is it distributed? — A. It is raised 
by taxation. All taxes for sch(X>l purposes go into a common fund and the money 
is drawn out iier (;apita. The cohm^d pupils get the same as the white pupils. 

Q. Have you a pure-bxsl law in your State?— A. We have; yes. 

Q. Is it satisfactory? — A. Yes; it is under the direction of the director of the 
experiment station. He is the official that sees that^ the law is enforced, and I 
thmk he was complaining the other day that the auditor had declined to or had 
beeh lax in fumisning him the means of going ahead with it, but he thought it 
would all be fixed up. . , i. 1 1 . 

Q. Have you any suggestions to mak(‘ in regard to a national pure-tood law? — 
A. I am rather inclined to believe that the law should be national rather than 
State, liecause State lines are so uncertain nowadays, and interstate laws are such 
that the rights of a citizen of one State to do business in another State are so mixed 
up that we sometimes fail to find protection from a State law, because everybody 
out.side has a right to do certain tnings umler the national laws. 

Q. Where would you lodge the authority to exc*cnte the law?— A. It would 
have to be lodged in the Federal courts. 

Q. I mean the initiatory. Would you place it in tlu’ Agricultural Department?— 
A. For agricultural prodiKts, perhaps; but I see no reason for this in regard to 
drugs or food prwlncts generally. , 

Q. Have you any law toju-event the spread of disease timong animals?— A. \ es. 
Q. Is it sufficient?— A. That (piestion is under the State board of health. He 
has a veterinary assistant. I think anotiier trouble conies in there, that we can 
not enforce the law properly for the reason that the shipper from another State 
has certain rights under the Federal law that we can not pi’o)>erly regulate by a 
State law. That subject ought to go to the Federal authorities perhaps. 

Q. Do you think there should be a Federal law? — A. Yes. 

Q. For local safeguards, would it not be proxier to have it under your depart- 
ment instead of the board ot health?— A. In case of diseases of live stock, the 
live-stock people would know better what to di) than the regular iihysiciaiis. 
Stockmen apply to me in my dejiartment for remedies for diseases, and I have t<» 
turn them over to the medical or veterinary deiiartment. P()8.sibly it would be 
better to let it go under the agricultural departments in the States. 

Cj. Is there anything that has not been touched upon that yon wish to state?- 
A. I wanted to say in reference to the last question that the ai>propriation for 
my deimrtnient would have to be increased or else it would detract from otlufr 
work. The appropriation for our agricultural bureau is $13,000 a year, and out 
of that the salaries of the commissioner and his assistants are paid. All 
printing expenses are charged up to this fund. There is not enough left in tlu; 
department at present to undertake to regulate diseases among live stock, (h 
course it is quite an expensive thing to go and destroy a herd of cattle, foi 
instance. We tried that once in our State, and the value increases very largely 
when you go to take them for public purjxises and destroy them. 

Q. Has the board of health authority to destroy diseased stock and compensate 
the owner?— A. It has. That is where the |rouble comes in; they get to m too 
valuable when you destroy them. A runty calf that is killed on the rallroH<i 
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sometimes becomes a very fine high-blooded animal, pedigreed. We have to 
watch these points. I do not think there is anything else I could suggest. The 
people might be encouraged to improve the villages of the laboring men and 
mase them more attractive. I believe I have been over that point. In our State 
we have the difficulty of having colored labor. We can not go ahead with the 
conditions that exist, and do what we would if they were all white, because the 
colored laborer when he gets his money and accumulates property feels just like 
one of us, and is entitled to a good deal of consideration as far as he goes; but it 
is impossible for people who have known and owned them as slaves to recognize 
that there is an equal social position for them. In some sparsely settled i)arts of 
the country, where there are not enough of them to make a village of their own, 
we can not take them in and make them a part of the community like we could 
if they were white people, even if they were lower in education than the majority. 
It is a very difficult question. I have gi-eat sympathy for the negi*o, and I am 
willing to ao everything I can to elevate him; and if I find a community of Ihem 
trying to farm and be independent, I am going to hold institutes among them and 
for them, and do what I (.^an to improve their condition in that way. 

Q. Did your reference to the av(*rage wage apply to the (iolm-ed labor as well as 
the white labor? — ^A. Yes; it applies to all labor employed. The colored laborer 
gets as much as the white if he does as much. 

Q. Is the colored laborer as efficdent as the white laborer?— A. He is not quite 
as reliable. You will find sometimes that one colored man is worth a dozen 
whites of the kind that you find; but these German laborers are worth more, and 
get a little more wages than the; average colored man, there being exceptions to 
the rule, of course. 

Mr. Clarke. I wish to call the witness’s attention again to the duties on hemp. 

1 understood him to inciuire if there is a duty, wthout expressing any informa- 
tion or knowledge himself. (Here Mr. Clarke read the hemp schedule of the 
tariffs of 1894 and 1897:) 

DUTIES ON HEMP. ETC. 

“Hemp-seed oil, 10 (‘ents a gallon; .same in 1890, 1894, and 1897. Hemp and 
tow of henip, $30 a ton; hemp hackled, known as line of hemp, $40 a ton; same 
under tariff of 1894, $40 a ton; tow, $10 a ton. Cables and cordage made of hemp, 

2 cents a pound; tariff of 1807. Threads, twines, or cords, made from hemp 
yams not nner than 5 le^i, or number, 13 cents a pound; finer than 5, three-fourths 
of a cent for each a<lditional number. Single nemp yams, not finer than 5 lea, 
1 cent a pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, tariff of 1897; .same in tariff of 1894, 
35 iKjr cent ad valorem. Single yarns in gray, not finer than 8 lea, 7 cents a 
pound; finer than 8 and not finer than 80, 40 per cent ad valorem; above 80, 15 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The Witness. Yes; I forgot what the duties were. I used to grow hemp, but I 
do not rememlier what the duties were then. It is, as I said before, t lie importa- 
tion of manila, sisal, and jute free of duty that kills hmnp-gi’owing in Kentucky. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke,) You think the culture of hemp in Kentucky would lie 
likeiv to be increased if tlio tariff were more protective?— A. Yes; I think it 
would; it would become more pr<ifitable. 

Q. Is the crop sufficiently profitable to supplant other crops in case the fanners 
had a domestic market?— A. I think th.at would naturally bt? the consequence. 
I do not mean to say by that that I would advocate a very high duty, because it 
might be xiutting a burden upon some one else for the benefit of our people, which 
we do not ask. I am only for a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar, ) If tiie Constitution follows the flag and the United 
States statutes at large follow the Constitution, and you have free hemp from the 
Philippines, what is the condition of Kentucky hemp raisers?— A. I do not want 
to be led into a political discussion. I am an agi'icultimst. 

Q. You have raised hemp; what is your idea practically if the whole product 
of these insular dependencies, the raw material, conies in free?— A. Hemp now, 
with a poor crop, in our Stab' is soiling at 5 cents a pound, or rather $5 a hundred. 
That means 113 pounds from the brake. The kinds you spoke of come in compe- 
tition with our nemp. The removal of that duty and the introduction of the 
manila hemps free has certainly tended to lower the price. Our farmers can not 
grow hemp at $4 a hundred. We grow only 4,000,000 or 5.tKK),000 pounds of hemp 
now. I think the production would be increased at $5. It is profitable at $5. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) From a purely agricultural standpoint, i.s hemp a desira- 
ble crop to raise?— A. Very, indeed. It leaves the ground clean and in fine shape 
for any other crop. It can succeed itself for several years. It takes very little 
fJ^om the soil, being cut before seed ripens. 
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Q. Then if tariff conclitiona can be an-anged so as to afford it substantially equal 
protection with other agricultural products, it is your opinion that the farmers 
of Kentucky would increase their crop of hemp rather than diminish it. — A. It 
is; yes. If we could be ^aranteed the present price even, the product will 
increase and the colored labor eini)loyed would bo better paid. 

(By Mr. Phillii^.) Have you anything else to state?— A. Nothing. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasiiin(»T()N, I). C.. Fdrruartf Li, liKiL 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY HAMMOND. 

The commission met at 10.15 a. ni., Mr. Phillii)s presiding. At that time Mr. 
Hariy Hammond was introduced as a witness, and. being first duly sworn, testi- 
fied a.s follows; 

Q. (By Mr. H.utius.) Yon may state your name, post-office address, and occu- 
pation, fdease. — A. My name is Harry Hammond; my post-office address is Beach 
Island, 8. C.; my occupation is that of. you might say, a cotton grower— a super- 
annuated one, as I have given u]) pretty much of my work to my boys. 

Q. How long have^ you been so engaged? — A. All my life. I was brought uiJ 
on a cottt)!! plantation. 



my father’s planlatiou.s. i came back after Api>oniattox and fmind t^Yerything 
broken to pieces, and have been trying to pick up the piec«^s (‘ver .since. I have 
.stuck clo.so to home, having a large family. r ^ 

I was supervi.sor of one-third of the Stab* for tlu^ Tenth (.en.sus. I wn)te the 
arti(;lo on cotton culture for South Carolina, and have since written two chapters 
on cotton cailturc^ and the liandlingof cotton juoducts for Bulletin 551 of the United 
Slates Department of Agriculture on (‘otton planting, also for the agricultural 
d(q)artment of South (yarolina tin* Hand Book ot tin* State. 

Q. You may state, if von plea.se, what is the condition of labor and capital 
emploved in agriculture ‘in your State and in the South generally, if your infor- 
mation goes that far. As you have “ a plan of imiuiry “ before you, you may take 
up the subject as there outlin(*d and trcjat eacdi subj<*ct as fully as you desire.— A. I 
have some notes here which I will refer to. I have followed the (luestions in the 
topical plan of inquiry. 

First, as to the number employed in agricultim; during the last 50 years. (.)t 
cours{^ that is a statisti<;al ([ue.stion to lx* an.sw’cred trom the returns of the C^en- 
sus By tin; Ninth Census, 20 perc<*nt of the population in South Carolina; in the 
Tenth Census, 50 per cent; in the Elevcmth Census, 20 per (;ent. There has been 
a falling off. therefore, in file numlicr employed. In Hammond Township, where 
1 reside*, a purely agricultural community, or almost so, wu* had between the 
Tenth and Eleventh censuses no increase in the jiopulation; in fact W'e had a 
decrease of several hundred. The population has moved to town, and tlie niove- 
ment continues. In the last year, lOOiJ, 5 famdies moved. They are selling or 
renting their place.s in the townshij). 

Comparative condition of agricultural labor: Tluue are very f(>w white agn- 
culturai laborers. Tliey hav(! gone into other occupations. The body of tlu} 
negi-o laborers live from hand to mouth on daily or wwkly wages, and that is 
esiiecially tru<! of the women, who only work during certain .seasons of the year at 
cotbm lucking and (M)tton lioeing. 

The effect of improv<*d machinery on labor: The reaper and mow'er and (rot- 
ton planter havf* displa<-ed a great deal of labor. The more skilled and reliable 
lalKjrers get an increa.se of say, 25 per cent over common lalior. but that advance 
does not make up for the w'ages formerly paid to cradlers, hay cutters, and cotton- 
seed sowers. The last nann*d occupation called for more laborers. The cradlers 
were paid more than double for the same work than is paid now. The old liand 
labon^rs were paid more than double for the work that is now done by machinery. 

I would like to say in regard to that, that our State has netitioned the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Witshington to Inive a division of mechanics. It wan 
extrmirdinary thing, which I can show to the commission if they care uljout it, 
how very small the amount of new machim.‘ry that has lieen brought in in the last 
years for the use of agriculturists is. I know of any improvement that 

has lieen introducusl except the coni harvester and shredder. And, as all the other 
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industries in the world are makinf? their ijreat boom now on mechanical improve- 
ments, agricnlturo which is in depressed (condition stands as niinrh in need ol’ them 
as another; but we have no geiu^ral center from which information in regard to 
these things can l)e disseminated. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is not the reason for that condition the fact that you 
do not raise the same agricultural products in the South as are raised in the West 
and middle States, and that you do not require the harvester and shredding 
machine?*— A. We have all th(.*se, but we want a great deal more in the way of 
agricultural improved machinery than we have. There are a great many things 
that could l)e done. The fact of the business is, that little has been done for the 
whole of the United States. The want is not peculiar to the S«)uth, but extends 
to the country at large. I prepared a pap(ir for our club on that subject, and 
there are some extraordinary statements in it. 

Q. I am surprised by your statement on that point.— A. You have hut to refer 
to the report of tluj Commissioner of Agriculture and yon will see the whole 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have a paper prepared upf)n that subject?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to submit that to the commi.ssion as a part of your testi- 
mony?— A. That paixu- 1 prepared for our hx^al agricultural society. I happened 
to come across it. It was done some years ago, but it is true to-day. The pre- 
amble is as follows: 

(Reading:) “ Whereas agriculture is neither a science nor an art, but an indus- 
try, and the physical basis of an industry is the mechanical devic(.*s and appliances 
which rendtu* its prosecution practicable and profitable, the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the industry being largely dependent upon the increasing effectiveness of 
such inventions and devices. The records of the great industrial revolution which 
set in during the latter half of the la.st century, and has continued to the present 
day, gaining in force year by year, bears ample testimony to the correctness of 
this .statement. Erase fro m history the names and works f>f ^argl•eav(^s, Arkright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, Dary, Watt. Stevenson, Siemens, Bessenur’, Edison, and 
their fellows, and the foundation of the great industrial advances in manufactures, 
mining, and transportation, with the stupendmis additions they have made to the 
world's wealth and population, would h(5 removed. The mechanical inventions 
of Tull, Whitney. Ransome, Manning. Hussy. McCormick, and Ifitts have created 
a new agriculture that has filled the earth with a plenty undreamed of b(‘fore. 
The single invention of the cotton gin has made it, for the first time, possible to 
clothe the whole human race, and has established an (‘xtensive culture which has 
done more to stimulate the commercial activity of the world than any heretofore 
undertaken by man. 

“But interest and progress in the mechanics of agriculture seem to belong to 
a period that is past. The gin is more than a century old. Cultivators, horse 
hoes, and seed drills were used in this country before the Revolution. Steel Jioes 
were manufactured and sold cheaper in 18;U than they can be bought for to-day. 
It is more than a generation since the American reapers, mowers, and thra,shcrs 
took the first prizes at the Pai is International Exposition of 1855, and since 
bushels of wheat per hand was cut and thrashed daily on th(‘ Huffman ranch in 
California, a performance which could not be excelled, even if eipialed, by the 
implements and machinery now in use. The period of greatest pro.sperity and 
development in agriculture was during the golden decade of 1850-1800. The 
increase in the value of farm iiindements and machinery in those 10 years was 
03 per cent, hi the two succeeding decades, notwiths1an<Ung the growth of the 
population, the vast areas of fresh lands brought undm- cultivation, and the 
enonnous additions to the agricultural products of the country, the increase in 
the value of the implements and machinery employed on farms barely equaled 
the increase of the single decad(‘ preceding. The value of agricultural imple- 
ments manufactured in the United States increased 150 per cent between 1850 and 
1800 (we were supplying the trade of the world) , between 1800 and 1870 the 
increase was only 132 per cent, and bi*tween 1870 and 1880 it fell to 75 per cent. 
The manufacture of farm implements has fallen more and more into the hands 
of large concerns, which have bought out smaller ones, and hold a monopoly of 
the business. One company, a harrow trust, has in recent years liought up 21 
other companies and advanced the price of their priHlucts as much as 51 tier cent. 
These tnists possess themselves of every new patent, holding it for their exclusive 
use, or what is worse, suppressing it, to avoid the additional expense of new and 
improved models. Exiierts declare iliat it would pay many manufacturers to 
give away their machines for t)ie profit to Ik* found in soiling duplicates of parts 
that break or wear out from faulty construction. Side by side with the gi*owtb 
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of combinations among the manufacturers of farm machinery, the subdivision of 
farms has proceeded. The rural blacksmith has disappeared and the small fanner 
is left to contend single-handed with the gigantic corporations from whom alone 
he can obtain his tools. It might be thought that the numerous agricultural 
departments, colleges, and experimental stations, endowed so largely by the Fed- 
eral and State governments, would strengthen the hands of the farmer in this 
exigency. But this is far from being the case. Among the 491 officials employed 
in 1892 in the 61 colleges and 52 experiment stations in the United States, there 
were 2 machinists employed in the specialty of beet sugar, 1 civil engineer, and 1 
other engineer, only 5 altogether who were concemea with the mechanics and 
engineering of agriculture. Of the thousand and one courses of instruction given , 
only about 0 per cent appertained to the wide domain of the mechanics of agricul- 
ture. Looking back of the reports of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Since 1891 , no mention of a hoe is to be found for 20 years; of a plow for 17 years; of 
areaperfor lOyears; of a planter for ISyears; of aroadfor 19 years; of implements 
and machinery for 15 years, unless it be a machine for testing the strength of bind- 
ing twine or an apparatus for stripping cotroons or spraying poisons. That inven- 
tions and improvements in these lines are of gi'eat importance every farmer knows 
full well from sad experience. That such improvements are being constantly 
attempted is shown by the records of the Patent Office. In the list of patents and 
inventions for the three months ending June 80, 1898, 25 improvements in plows 
and 21 in planters are entered. But the Aj|?ricultural Department, an offshoot 
from the Patent Office, appears anxious to obliterate all traces of its origin. Since 
1870 it has led in a new (lei)arture, devoting its energies to botany, entomolo^, 
ornithology, chemistry, pomology, microvscopy, and other sciences, to the entire 
exclusion of agricultural, mechanics, and engineering.'’ 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) When was that pai>er written?-— A. In 1894 at Beach 
Island, S. C. The entire lack of evei-ything in agricultural machinery is very 
marked, and it is owing in a large part to the big concerns that take it up and do 
not care about farming improvements. 

Can you give us the data on which these statements about agricultural 
ma(;hinery were made?— A. It will be found in the census reports, and in the 
reiK)rts of the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. You have given percentages of the increase in agricultural machineiy. Are 
these percentages based on the same basic figure— the same starting pointer are 
they based on the new basis of each census?— A. On the new basis of each census. 

Q. Now, can you give the number of machines that were put forth in each 
census period?— A, Yes, tlie value of them. The census returns give the value. 

(j. Now, is it not a fact that tlie number and value were each larger from 1870 
to 1880 than they were from 1860 to 1870 or from 1850 to I860?— A. No, not as large 
as from 1850 to 1860. In 1870 the percentage was somewhat larger, but from 1870 
to 1880 it fell off. 

Q. I am not talking about percentages, but numbers and values? — A. I am talk- 
ing al)out values. 

Q. And you j)er8i8t in the statement that they are larger? — A. Yes, I i)er8ist in 
the statement. Ther^ is the census report; you may look to it. I may be mis- 
taken, I may have miscalculated it and made an arithmetical error, but the census 
is there to answer tlie question, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What remedy do you propose or where are you going 
to put this machinery? Do you intend to bring the machinery into the experi- 
ment stations and show the advantages of labor-saving machines through the 
mechanics and engineers? — A, It is a very difi.culi thing to make out. You cun 
find generally there is a fault, but to rectify it is difficult. I should say thr 
Department of Agriculture or, to go l)ack in a certain degree to its parent, the 
Patent Office, should help in that line. Mr. Webster and Mr. Jefferson were l)otli 
inventors. They established the whole thing for the improvement of amcultural 
machinery as much as for the dissemination of statistics, and I think that tin ■ 
thing ought to 1x3 looked into. What is practicable I may not say, but certainl\ 
when you are giving several hundred millions to the cause of war and 5,000,(KM) 
to the Department of Agriculture, it would not hurt to try and have experiments 
in the line of agricultural machinery. 

6. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is not the machinery almost perfect so far as the agn 
cultural business is concerned now, and is not that one reason why it can not b(‘ 
improved on?— A. No; it is far from being i)erfect. I saw an invention here that 
upsets the whole nature of plowing. It was made out in the Northwest— « plow 
that is followed by a roller to cftmpact the 8f)il in order to increase its capillarity 
and produce moisture. That is a new thing, but a thing the farmer will neve r 
hear of. If there is a bulletin written al)out ♦t— if the Department of A^cultniv 
has an Increased appre^priation for its bulletins and will write the bulletin on the 
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subjjoct and distribute it among the farmers— they will know something about it. 
As it is, not 1 in 10,000 ever hears of it, as the dealers in these things want to run 
on the same lines. In fact, dealers in machinery control the whole business. 
They want to keep up their old stock. 

Q. You think they would buy them and suj^press them?— A. Yes; I have 
known of such a course being pursued. I can not cite the case exactly, but I have 
heard of cases where dealers have suppressed machinery, and I believe they do. 
I have been told by agents engaged in selling machinery that there was more 
money in selling the duplicate parts than in selling the machines themselves. 
They make the machines cheap with the certainty of making the profits in repairs. 

The fourth question is as to the causes of the irregularity or labor. It is the 
inclination common to all men to avoid the primeval curse whenever they can. 

I believe this applies perhaps less to the negro agricultural laborer than to any 
others. His work is not heavy, and the continuation of the methods in vogue 
during slavery render it lighter than many other occupations, such as no work 
before sunrise or after sunset, with an hour at noon in the winter and 2 or 3 hours 
in the summer, and no work in very wet or very cold weather. The average 
labor day on the farm 1 have always found to be less than 8 hours. Nevertheless 
there are immense losses nt)t to be foreseen or provided for. Such losses occur 
occasionally to employers of labor by reason of its irregularity. It often happens 
that the loss of a day results in the loss of a season’s crop. It was argued before 
emancipation that this irregularity would render agiiculture unprofitable if not 
impossible. While this anticipation has not been fully realized, the many far- 
mers who were bankrupted would with truth charge their failure largely to these 
causes. I lost, when I first sbirted, 40 acres of cotton by the refusal of the hands 
to work on the 4th of July. It was a ])olitical superstition that their rights as free- 
men would be taken away if thev worked on the 4th of July. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please explain how 1 day is so important?— A. I 
was planting 300 acres of cotton, and made all my arrangements and brought 
hands in to work out that 40 acres on the 4th of July. I went down and found not 
a man in the field. That was utterly unexpected on my part. A rain fell the 
next day, and the ground was covered with grass l>efore I could get back to it. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) You knew that thePourth of July was a national holiday 
then from away back, I suppose?— A. Yes; but we did not have many holidays 
with us. 

Q. Has it not been customary to obser^^e the Fourth of July as a holiday in your 
section?— A. Oh, yes; but I will tell you what the negroes said— why it was unex- 
pected with me. I went down and found them sitting in the doors and I said, 
Why am’t you men in the field to-day? They said they had been told that if they 
worked on the Fourth of July they could not prosecute a man who seduced their 
daughters. Tliis is the comfort I got. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmann, ) Is that the answer given to you or was it really a fact? 
Could you corroborate it from any other source?— A. That was the reply made 
to me. 

O. Did you verify it from any other source?— A. t)f cour.se not. It was what 
had got out among them; liow, 1 do not know, 

Q. That Wiis pretty near to the close of the war?- A. That is true. 

Cj. And before any general methods of education had been adopted in the South 
for the ncOToes?— A. Yes; they would not believe that now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Could you have planned your work so as to avoid that 
loss if you had known they were unwilling to worls? — A. If I had had that infor- 
mation I could, have planned it differently; but the refusal to work w^ totally 
unexpected. The same thing occurs now from various reasons. E 2 q)ensive meth- 
ods have been adopted to remedy this evil. Farmers build numerous houses on 
their land for day laborers, so that if one fails another may be secured. They 
have gardens, often rent pieces of land, allow firewood, and all that sort of thing, 
and the houses become pauper warrens. Women and children pick up a pre- 
carious living out of the assets of the community— fruit, fowls, game, and fish. 
Another method is to keep a commissary, and furnish supplies on credit. 
Although the profits charged are high, it is doubtful if the net gain to the employer 
ainounts to much, as he oiten has to Im? repaid by work that he would not have 
paid cash for; and this notwithstanding the negro laborer very seldom shirks or 
repudiates his debt. 

Transient labor: There is none except in the vicinity of towns. There it is 
esteemed a great advantage to farmers and they always have a full supply of day 
labor to draw on without any charges for its keep. You often see teams in the 
cotton-picking season driving to town daily and back to transport cotton pickers. 

As to the average days employed in the year: A good negro laborer finds 
employment, and will work the year through except holidays for funerals and 
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society meeting's, and a few days at Christinas. There is a deep-rooted desire to 
have their Saturdays, and they collect in crowds on that day at the store or in 
town. The average laborer works from 200 to 250 days in the year. 

As to the tendency to go to town, and the remedy: My section furnishes no 
exception to the universal and increj^sing tendency of the rural i)opulation to 
drift toward the towns. The improvements in transpoi’tation, the daily mail, 
the telegraph, have mobilized country life. Country people who formerly were 
^tisfied with their weekly paper, who went to town annually or semiannually, 
in some instances not more than 2 or U times during a long life, can now go 
(luickly , safely , pleasantly , and cheaply several times a day. The mail once a day 
no longer satisfies them; they want free delivery twice a day. They want the 
morning telegrams from China, the Philipiiines, and the Transvaal. Besides, 
town life with better policing has become more secure. Cheap coal, cheap lights, 
convenient water supply offer inducements; society and amusements draw the 
yoiing; the chance to sp^ulate, to make a sudden rise in fortunes, to get in the 
swim attracts other.s. The wages of servants are fabulously high to the country 
laborer, and the rotation amon^ them from one masb^r to another gives all a 
chance sooner or later to try their fortunes, however little permanency there may 
bo in them. All these things, and many more of tlie same sort have acted and 
reacted between the town and the country, and the country has become permeated 
with tendencies to town life and the effort to imitate. 

It was predicted that the negroes would leave the conifields and fill the towns 
in case of emancipation. That prediction has not been realized suddenly, as we 
anticipated it would be, but it seems to be a])])roaching; it is working slowly and 
surely. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) What are the inducements to go to the town, the 
practical inducements?— A. They are not any lietter off in town. The town and 
the country are all in the great struggle for the fittest, and in that struggle the 
unfittest fail. That is all. There are more chance.s in town tlnan anywhere else. 

Q. Are the wages in town so much higher than they are in the country?— A. 
Tlie wages of agricultural lalK)r is the same — that is to say, the agricultural lal)or 
that works in the fields immediately around town are the same that tht^y are far- 
ther away. The wages for domestic servants and men in stores and for work of 
that sort are very much better, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you state the wages for domestic servants?— A. In 
the city of Augiista the wages of a housemaid will run any wh(?re from $8 to $15 per 
month; those of cooks, from $8 to $15; and those of house servants sometimes go 
as high as $20. 

Q, And you call those wages high? — A. Those wages are high in comparison 
with .$8 to $12 on the farm. 

Q. (By Farquh.\r.) Do you notice much of a return to the country of 
these migi’atory i)eople from the city after they have experienced the dullness of 
work and everjdhing else in the city?— A. They very seldom return. They shift 
from place to place, go from one town to another. There is a great mobility 
among the working population in that way. They go, for instance, to Augusta, 
then down to Savannah, ^nd perhaps take a season in Charleston stevedoring. 
Tlie better class of servants go to the winter rescjrts of the South and to the sum- 
mer resorts of the North in the summer. They go backwards and forwards, and 
get very goml wages. No; I see no return to country life. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that tyjncal of the ^uth any more than of the 
North?— A. It may not ha. I do not know as to the North. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the statistics show that the urban population grows veiy 
rapidly all oyer the country?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not he a fact, then, that the same tendencies that produce that 
result in one section of the country would be likely to operate in the South?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar. ) Do these colored people, where they have no knowl- 
edge through friends or otherwise of a job, take the risk of moving, simply, atnl 
settling down until a job C(imes to them? — A. Yes. It is astonishing to see how 
they go off all of a sudden. It has not been a month since I lost my cook. She 
just went off to a place she never had known or heard of liefore, on account of iic 
fault with us, but to follow her husband, and she has Ixjen there now two months 
without any employment at all. One gets very tired of sitting down in the coun- 
try and seeing nothing but the humdrum of life there. One great cause is the lack 
of interest in country life. 

Farmers engage more in buying and selling than in providing. Gardens and 
orchards and the various perquisites of country life are neglected. Fertilizers and 
implements are pi^chased wnich used to beinade at home. The same is true of 
work animals. We made nearly all of our agricultural implements on the plau' 
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subjjoct and distribute it among the farmers— they will know something about it. 
As it is, not 1 in 10,000 ever hears of it, as the dealers in these things want to run 
on the same lines. In fact, dealers in machinery control the whole business. 
They want to keep up their old stock. 

Q. You think they would buy them and suj^press them?— A. Yes; I have 
known of such a course being pursued. I can not cite the case exactly, but I have 
heard of cases where dealers have suppressed machinery, and I believe they do. 
I have been told by agents engaged in selling machinery that there was more 
money in selling the duplicate parts than in selling the machines themselves. 
They make the machines cheap with the certainty of making the profits in repairs. 

The fourth question is as to the causes of the irregularity or labor. It is the 
inclination common to all men to avoid the primeval curse whenever they can. 

I believe this applies perhaps less to the negro agricultural laborer than to any 
others. His work is not heavy, and the continuation of the methods in vogue 
during slavery render it lighter than many other occupations, such as no work 
before sunrise or after sunset, with an hour at noon in the winter and 2 or 3 hours 
in the summer, and no work in very wet or very cold weather. The average 
labor day on the farm 1 have always found to be less than 8 hours. Nevertheless 
there are immense losses nt)t to be foreseen or provided for. Such losses occur 
occasionally to employers of labor by reason of its irregularity. It often happens 
that the loss of a day results in the loss of a season’s crop. It was argued before 
emancipation that this irregularity would render agiiculture unprofitable if not 
impossible. While this anticipation has not been fully realized, the many far- 
mers who were bankrupted would with truth charge their failure largely to these 
causes. I lost, when I first sbirted, 40 acres of cotton by the refusal of the hands 
to work on the 4th of July. It was a ])olitical superstition that their rights as free- 
men would be taken away if thev worked on the 4th of July. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please explain how 1 day is so important?— A. I 
was planting 300 acres of cotton, and made all my arrangements and brought 
hands in to work out that 40 acres on the 4th of July. I went down and found not 
a man in the field. That was utterly unexpected on my part. A rain fell the 
next day, and the ground was covered with grass l>efore I could get back to it. 

Q. ( By Mr. Clarke. ) You knew that thePourth of July was a national holiday 
then from away back, I suppose?— A. Yes; but we did not have many holidays 
with us. 

Q. Has it not been customary to obser^^e the Fourth of July as a holiday in your 
section?— A. Oh, yes; but I will tell you what the negroes said— why it was unex- 
pected with me. I went down and found them sitting in the doors and I said, 
Why am’t you men in the field to-day? They said they had been told that if they 
worked on the Fourth of July they could not prosecute a man who seduced their 
daughters. Tliis is the comfort I got. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmann, ) Is that the answer given to you or was it really a fact? 
Could you corroborate it from any other source?— A. That was the reply made 
to me. 

O. Did you verify it from any other source?— A. t)f cour.se not. It was what 
had got out among them; liow, 1 do not know, 

Q. That Wiis pretty near to the close of the war?- A. That is true. 

Cj. And before any general methods of education had been adopted in the South 
for the ncOToes?— A. Yes; they would not believe that now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Could you have planned your work so as to avoid that 
loss if you had known they were unwilling to worls? — A. If I had had that infor- 
mation I could, have planned it differently; but the refusal to work w^ totally 
unexpected. The same thing occurs now from various reasons. E 2 q)ensive meth- 
ods have been adopted to remedy this evil. Farmers build numerous houses on 
their land for day laborers, so that if one fails another may be secured. They 
have gardens, often rent pieces of land, allow firewood, and all that sort of thing, 
and the houses become pauper warrens. Women and children pick up a pre- 
carious living out of the assets of the community— fruit, fowls, game, and fish. 
Another method is to keep a commissary, and furnish supplies on credit. 
Although the profits charged are high, it is doubtful if the net gain to the employer 
ainounts to much, as he oiten has to Im? repaid by work that he would not have 
paid cash for; and this notwithstanding the negro laborer very seldom shirks or 
repudiates his debt. 

Transient labor: There is none except in the vicinity of towns. There it is 
esteemed a great advantage to farmers and they always have a full supply of day 
labor to draw on without any charges for its keep. You often see teams in the 
cotton-picking season driving to town daily and back to transport cotton pickers. 

As to the average days employed in the year: A good negro laborer finds 
employment, and will work the year through except holidays for funerals and 
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Q. Are these houses located in groups, or distributed individually?— A. Dis- 
tributed as much as ])Ossible. The colored laborer likes to have a few chickens, 
a hog, and sometimes a cow, and be by himself. The colored people gi-owl a little 
among themselves in a good-natured sort of way; tlie women do, and every man 
likes to be by himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And still they would like to be near enough together for 
social puiposes?— A. Yes; they have their social societies and their funeral benev- 
olent societies to bury them. They have a grand occasion on a funeral. 

Q. A former -witness testified that he thought the building of laborers’ cottages 
somewhere near together, perhaps in little villages, in farming neighborhoods, 
would tend to make country life more inttractive to them. What is your opinion 
about that? — A. Well, I suppose it would if they could be properly policed. It 
would have to be done on such a scale that they would be policed, something like 
they were undc^r the old plantation system: I think they would prefer it, too. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would not such an arrangement tend to make the 
population more permanent?— A. Possibly it might. You know the negroes have 
collected all around the towns, and the negro quarter around the towns now is as 
marked a feature in a Southern town as a Jews’ ghetto anywhere in Europe; they 
have spread all around the towns, and they get along tolerably well there, but 
they have a police to keep the peace with them. 

Payment of rent in kind, fonnerly one-fourth the corn, ono-fifth the cotton, is 
passing out of practice. That system was taken from the Mosaic law. Money 
rents are generally paid at the rate of $2 an acre for average land, and more for 
the best quality, and is increasing. Crops on halves, th(? employer finding land, 
teams, implements, furnishing house, fuel, and garden, and one-half the lertiliz- 
ers, is gi'owing in favor. The peniuisites of the labor are made up to the landlord 
in that labor is 64 per cent of tht^ cotton crop, and the additional security that the 
crop will be carefully gathered .so as to bring full prices as first-class staple. That 
is an important item; the laborer gathers the crop. The (^ost of ginning, steam 
transiKiitation to market, charges for insurance, and selling are shared eciually, 
and are more than covered by the .sale of the seed, the balance from this la.st add- 
ing a dollar or two to the .share of the cropper. The land deteriorates rapidly 
where rented, but is kept up under the share system. 

Some advances and liens on growing and jirospective crops are general. Thi^ 
largest landholders and planters are often bankers; the next largest are customers 
of the banks. Small proprietors and renters g(5t advanc(?s froin the cotton fac- 
tors, say, of $10 a bale, secured by lien or chaittO mortgage. The cotton crop is 
grown on a credit of at least $100,0<X),000 annually, and if the credit system were 
abolished it would be materially reduced and tlie price increased. Meanwhile the 
cheap cotton furnished by credit is a vast advantage to the world at large, and 
incidentally t<j manufacturers, however injurious it may be to a certain class of 
substantial yeomanry who provide it. Attempts are made at every session of the 
le^lature to repeal the lien laws, but the mercantile influences are too strong to 
allow that to be done. Formerly the small farmer was not infrecpiently raided 
under these lien laws, but. of recent years the law is seldom resorted to; the vic- 
tim, if there is one, has been trained to yield to the inevitable without resistance. 
It is one of the cases in which exi)erience with the law has rendered it almost 
inoperative. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have vou to say on the subject of immigra- 
tion?— A. Immigration is said to follow tne parallels of latitudt?. The presence 
of the black race in the South is an obstacle and we have little to hope for or to 
fear from immigratiem. Even the Irish ditcher, V'tho used to visit us frequently, 
seldom makes his appearance now. Some Gennans and Frenchmen settle down 
and make a go<jd thing of it. I have known some of them to get along very well. 

Colored labor constitutes as much as 75 per cent of the rural laboring population. 
Some 75 per cent of colored lalxirers are engaged in agriculture. They are used 
almost exclusively in the ginneries and oil mills, to a large extent in railroading 
as section hands, firemen, porters, trackmen, etc. Up to this date they have not 
been successfully utilized in cotton manufactures, though they were so employed 
during slavery times. Testimony as b) their effectiveness and reliability in 
employments outside of agriculture shows that their employers preferred them 
to white lalwrers in the majority of cases. 

That testimony will be found in letters written to the Tradesmen’s Journal, 
published in Chattanooga. Some fifty-odd letters that were written by persons 
from rolling mills and small l^anufacturing establishments are to be found in 

Q. (]^Mr. Clarke.) How long ago?— A. About 18«5. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are they employed in positions as engineers on the 
railroad* generally or exceptionally?— A. I do not know of any colored engineers. 

Q. IHremen, I should say?— A. As firemen they are very common in onr country. 

Q. More colored firemen than white?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ever get promoted to the position of engineer?— A. Not that I 
know of. I am not much acquainted with the railroad employees, except that I 
go up and see them paid off occasionally. They get very good wages; most of 
their pay is taken up in advances, however, I notice. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauris.) Are they pennitted to run a stationary engine?— A. 
Oh, yes; my hoys have an oil mill, and we have negro laborers there who do 
everything. Mr. Tompkins says that it recpiires more mecluinical ability to con- 
duct a gin properly than to run a cotton factory, to spin and weave in a cotton 
factory. Our ginners are all negi-oes. There is no reason on (.‘arth why the 
negroes should not be put in cotton factories except race prejudice. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Q. Have you any knowledge or the fact that they have 
been tried in factories; tried and discarded for white labor?— A. Yes; they have 
been a failure there ever since the war. Before the war, thougli, there were the 
Saluda mills, which were run entirely at one time by negro labor, and in part by 
negro labor and white labor, mixed labor at another time. In both cases the 
mills are reijorted to have been profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the negro laborers were efiicient then why are 
they not efficient now— what is the reason?— A. I see no reason in the world why 
they should not be. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciarke.) I have seen an explanation recently to the effect that 
these cotton mills in which negro labor has been tried arc located in or near cities, 
and that the colored operativ(‘s are unwilling to work continuously as white 
operatives will, and that th(*y want to take a day off frequently, and that that 
practice really d(*stroys the effectiveness of a manufactory, is that, in your 
opinion, a coiTect explanation? — A. I think not, because the negr(K\s work very 
faithfully all the time. I have tried both negro and white labor on the planta- 
tion, and'l say that the negro works better than the white man, jnore continuously; 
he doesn't want so many holidays. I st'e no reason why negi'o labor should not be 
employed in cotton factories. I refer you to the Handbook of South Carolina, 
where the statement is made cftixierning these mills run before the war by slave 
labor— by colon'd labor. 

Q. I heard another explanation, a funny one, to the effect that the monotonous 
hum of the machinery puts a gwd many of them to sleep. Is there anything 
to that?— A. Well, the negro “ possum" hunter is a noctunial animal, but I do 
not think he is as sleepy as he used to be in old times; about the same as the 
white man. 1 do not think they go to .sleep any more than white men. You 
know the fate of the first steam engine that was ever run on a Soutli Carol in.a 
road. The first locomotive steam engine ever built in the world was built for 
a South Carolina railroad extending from Charleston to Augusta, and it was 
called “the farmers’ best friend," After running one or two trips the train 
stopped for breakfast at a place call(‘d Summerville. The engineer stopped off 
and left his negro fireman with the engine. He was disturbed by the steam from 
the safety valve, so he sat down on the lever, and in a few minutes the whole con- 
cern was blown to pieces. That was tlu' first railrtmd car that came to its end, 
and there was an ordinance pas.se<l that tliey should not use any more of those cars 
without putting a freight car loaded with (i bales of cotton between the pa.s.senger 
cars and the engine so that the pa.s.senger.s would not bi^ injured. [Laitghter.] 
That don't happen now. That was in the early efforts at railn^ads. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it true that South Carolina built the first railroad?— 
A. Yes, that is trin?. If you read Adams’s book. T1 h> Railroad Problem, yon will 
see the statement that tile South Carolina railroad was the fii-st railroad built 
to use locomotives in steam transportation. Tlie other railroads were intended to 
be operated by traction. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you remember what year that wa.s ]»ut in operation?— 
A. About 1832. 

Q. Have you ever read that a railroad from Quincy to Neponset River was put 
in operation in 1828 in Massachusetts?— A, Yes; that was sort (ff a tramway. I 
only go by Adams’s book. It is an authority on railroads, railroad administration, 
by Mr. Adams, who was on the Interstate CommtTce Commission. We started 
the first canal, too, and we were among the first to go into the canal business; the 
Santee Canal was started l)efore the Erie Canal. South Carolina has led in some 
twenty-odd different things. 

I want to quote an extract from the book entitled “ Race Problems of the 
South ” (Montgomery Conference ) . Alfred Moore W addell is the speaker and he 
is referring to the situation in North Carolina respecting the negroes. He says: 
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‘ ‘ Criinrs of ull sorts iiurreased jilarmingly , and wont unpiinishod. Negi'o jurors, 
who sat in evory caso tliat was tned, rofnsed, in tho Lice of tlie most overwhelm- 
ing and niidispiited eviden(?c, to convict negro criminals guilty of outrageous 
offenses. The city authorities and police of some places, including the city in 
whicli I live, hecnimo a laughing-stock to law breakers, and objects of contemi)t 
to all good citizens. Eastern North Carolina became a negi o paradise, and immi- 
gration to it began from all cpiarters. Idle and drunken negroes infested the 
sti'eets of Wilmington day and night, and grew more and more insolent and 
aggressive. Ladies were freipiently and grossly insulted, and citizens assaulted 
and robbed in broad daylight Burglaries were of almost nightly occuiTen(;e and 
no arrest followed. A iiegio newspaper was ('stablished, and crowned a series of 
offensive articles by an attack upon the virtue of white women in general. 
Another election was pending and threats of a demand for a still larger share of 
offices were made. That election was one of the (piietest over held in the State, 
and the negi-oes ])olle<l about 00 per cent of their strength, but a large proportion 
of their former wliiti> allies deserted them because of their conduct, and the party 
was beaten. Then, and not until then, the white people asserted their supremacy 
in an unmistakable way, and they intend to preserve it at all hazards forever. It 
was not tlie work of ignorant eneinit's of tho negroes, but tho long-delayed and 
spontaneous action of all the white people, united tor the common pui'pose of 
preserving their cirilization. (^f course there was much misrepresentation of the 
facts." * * * 

Tlu^ large negro population on the coast of South Carolina is (juite different 
from this here described. The mayor of Beaufort says the town is remarkable 
lor (juiet and good order. For years past not a single individual has been 
killed or seri<nisly injured in any disturbance within the corporate limits. (See 
Handbook of South ('arolina, p*. (iO:!.) That is tlie statement of the mayor of 
Beaufort, and Biaufort isi»erhaps the blackest spot in the whole South; that is 
to say, tlie negi’o population iiredominate more there tlian anywhere else. There 
is a peculiar histoncal fact c<>nnected with that town that I would like to men- 
tion to the commission. That is tlu* nlace where the Federal troops first set the 
negroes free. It was done on thosi‘ islands in the neighborhood of Beaufort, and 
they are now there tlu* predominant race, and this mayor refers to them as a 
cpiiet community. A most jicculiar thing is this Qnatrefagi's in his book on the 
human race asserts the fact that tho Afri(‘an lived on these islands long befon‘ 
the di.scov(‘ry of America by Christopher Columbus. He is high authority, and 
he says that ‘the Yamasee Indians were negnwis, wliat were known afterwards as 
the fiercest of th(‘ Indian trils*s of the South— the well-known Yamasee Indians 
were Africans. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiiiaaj*s.) Is it a fact that they Avere much ilarker than the other 
Indians?— A. Yes: it is a fact. 

Q. And the hair was different, too?— A. 8o it is .stated liy one of the most dis- 
tingui.shed ethnologists in the world. Another cairroborative ])roof is that the 
Spaniards found that I negro was ecjual to JO Indians for work, and they there- 
fore imiMirted these Indian negi*oes and carried them to the West Indies to experi- 
ment Arith. 

The State guarantees per pupil enrolled in case the school taxes do not pro- 
duce that much, and allows each scIhk)! district to levy a maximum tax of 4 per 
c<mt on iiroperty for the maintenamre of the schools. 

The school hiAV i e«niires that instruction bo given in agriiailturo in the public 
schools. Little has lK>en done in this direction. In our school district a school 
has recently been <jpened in which Indany and nature study are taught, and avi* 
are going to try and develop the .school on the agiicultural line. 

Clemson College is an excellent technical school with professors and full equip- 
ment of laboratorii's and work shops, including a very complete textile school. 
There are some 400 students in attendance, and several hundred applicants haA c 
l>een refused for lack of accommodations. There is also a negro school at Oran(^c- 
bnrg, which i.s partly supported by the State and partly by the Government, which 
is said to be doing vfu y good Avork. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.akris.) How is your sc-hool fund raised?— A. The school 
fund IS raised by a State tax of 3 mills on projierty and by a $l noil tax, the 
poll tax being exiiemled in the district in which it is raised. The other tax— the 
3-mill tax— is divided in the county. 

Q. Your poll tax goes to the supiKirt of the common schools?— A. To the sup- 
port of the common w^hocds in the lo(;ality in which it is collected. ^ 

Q. Your schfKils are divided into colored and white schools, are they?— A. ^ 

Q. Do the colored schocds get the same amount \yeT capita that the whi<‘“ 
schools get?--A. No; I can not giv(? the exact proportion in money, but the phi-J* 
is this: The law allows the trustees of the school district to distrioute the fuuC'^ 
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according to their best judgment, and they generally pay higher salaries for 
teachers and give a longer term to the white people. 

Q. How long are your schools conducted during the year?— A. 1 would say for 
4 to 5 months for colored and for 5 to 6 months for white children. 

S . Are the same studies recpiired?— A. Substantially the same. 

. Are the teachers colored or white in the (colored schools?— A. Unfortunately 
the teachers of the colored schools are colored. Those in the white schwjls are 
white. 

Q. What is the character of the schoolhouses?— A. The schoolhouses are very 

{ )oor. We have a good sch(X)l in my immediate neighl)orhood with 10 acres of 
and, a 2-story building, with as gfK)d an equipment as a city scdjoolhouso, that 
the white people have built within tlui last 2 or 3 years, but, as a general rule, 
the schools are very poor. The worst feature of the s(;hool business is that the 
superintendents of education are political characters generally, without any cul- 
ture whatever, and are paid only $400 or $500 a year. It is simply absurb to sup- 
pose that such a man is fit to carry on education. He is paid $400 a year to dis- 
ourso $80,000 a year, and, consequently, it is wasted and badly administered in 
every way. 

Q. What is the average salary that your scdiool-tea^ hers g{;t?— A. The colored 
people get $30 a month and the white? from .$40 to $4.5, tin? full i)rice. The negroes 
are willing to take the place for litth? or nothing. 

Q. Are the teacdiers e<^ually well (lualified?— A. No: not at all. 

Q. Have you any r(?(^^uirenients for qualifications of teachers?— A . Yes; we have 
competitive examinations. Sometimes they <?ome before the lioard of trustees, 
but there is an indifference on the part of the county trustees. The iiujfficiency 
of the county superinttmclents is the trouble with the whole thing. Mr. McMahon 
has done all he could to improve that thing, and there have been some very good 
suggestions, btit the h'gislature would not listen to them. For instance, the mem- 
bers of the legislature are restrained by the idea of local self-government. They 
would not allow a good superintendent to be? brought from one county to serve in 
another; they want the money, the miserabh? little $100 he gets for the county, 

Q. Is your territory dividt'd into school districts?— A. Yes: into school districts. 
I have been anxious to bo a school trustee my.self.and that is the only office I ever 
announced myself as a candidate for— a district trustee of the school where I live. 
I wont down and told my friends that I would like to be a trustee, but the voters 
elected a negro instead of myself for the place. The election occurred in Repub- 
lican times. 

Q, Please describe an average schoolhouse in the c<uintry?— A. A white school- 
house would bo usually 30 feet by20,aweatherboarded building, \rithout ceilings; 
with 2 chimnevs, with homemade desks and seats for tlu‘ children, the whole 
costing about $200. That is the bc.st stylo of country schfxdhouse. The negro 
schoolhouses are about one-third that size, with ordinary benches and 2 fire- 
places. They are not very e.reditabh? establishments, 

Q. What branches are biught in your common schools?— A. For 3 hours the 
State reijuires instruction in agriiailture. but there is nothing done in that line. 
I saw a negro sch(K)lmaster with a book on hygiene in his pocket, something of 
that sort, and in fact I think that in the rural schools the money is about as 
nearly wasted as can be. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does tin? State furnish the schoolbooks, or does the dis- 
trict furnish them?— A. In the regular sch(X)ls the State does not furnish thorn, 
but it determines the price and all that, and tin? .siun? books are to be used for a 
period of 5 yearij. The fact of the business is simply this, that since this common- 
school system has conn? in South Carolina, it is my opinion, from as many Licts as 
I have fen able to collect, tliat there is less tier capitiv spent upon education in 
the schools than was spent when the schools were supported voluntarily by the 
people. The parents think that tin? State has to do everything, and that they are 
t<j do nothing; that they are to send their children to school, and that they are to 
be instructed , the only expense i)ut ujK>n them being the purchase of books. Then 
they complain that they havt? the ex^Huise of purchasing the liooks. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is that the way you account for tlu' indifference?— 
A. The indifference comes from the lack of education in the whole country. 

Q. Where you have a whitt> school and a colored school in the same dLstrict, is 
each 8i:^ciently well attended to make it an efficient school?— A. In our white 
school in my district wo have about 35 or 40 pupils; the negro schools, I think, 
have 200 enrolled. Unfortunately the pay is distributed according to the enroll- 
ment, and not according to the population, and in the negro schools there is a good 
deal of cheating about the enrollment. The attendance is not as regular as it should 
be. The teacher naturally wants to get all the pupils he can, and have them 
enrolled. 
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Q. Do yon draw the State fund according to the number enrolled? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. Is it drawn equally by colored and white?— A. No, it is drawn for the whole 
district and distributed by trustees. 

Q. Is that distribution fairly equitable?— A. I suppose it is; the money does the 
most good in the white schools. The wording of tne law is that it shall be dis- 
tributed ticcording to the best uses that can be made of it. 

Q. Is that latitude given the district trustees? — A. A district is an area of 
country comprising not more than 40 square miles nor less than 9 square miles. 
Formerly there were 106 square miles in our district and there were half a dozen 
little sc^hools. Everybody wanted a schoolhouse put up, and a great many of 
them did put up schoolhoiises to get.the teachers and funds distributed, ^le 
st'hools amounted to nothing, the plan' being to teach two or three months in one 
place, and then some little time in another. 

Q. Have you subdistricts?— A. No, we have no subdistricts; the law says a dis- 
trict shall not be less than 9 square miles and not more than 40. 

Q. Does that give sufficient facility for all to attend school?— A. Yes. I think 
it makes the longest walk in our district about 8 miles. We propose to get trans- 
portation there if we can. 

Q. You say that in your district the enrollment of the colored children is about 
200. How many of those attend school.— A. They all attend at times: they attend 
more or less; a day in a week; 2 or 8 days in a week. They pretend to keep 
account of the attendance, but I don't think they do. 

Q. Have you a compulsory law?— A. Nc). 

Q. Are your schoolhoiises sufficiently large to accommodate that number? — A. 
Yes; they* all seem to get inside. 

(J. Have they sufficient room when they get inside?— A. I supiiose not, not 
healthy room, not breathing s^iace. 

Q. You spoke of the school furni.shings being homemade. Could you briefly 
describe the desks and seats? How they are constructed, and out of what 
material? — A. Tliey are constructed out of pine and on the model of the improved 
school ben(;h, though of course not at all eijual to it. There is a seat and a desk 
in front of it, just as near an imitation as an ordinary country carpenter with 
coarse material and tools can make of a good school seat. 

Q. Each pupil has a seat to himself orher.self? — A. Yes: that is. in the whit (* 
schools. I think in the negro schools they only have a series of l.>enches set 
around. 

Q. Do they have a de.sk to write on in the colored scho<il?— A. I could not 
answer that question. I have not lK*en inside a coloreil schoolhouse. 

Q. The benciu'S are merely long lienches setting side by side? — A. Yes: I think 
so; that is an inheritance of the old scluxd days before the war. That is all we 
had then, and then a table to write on. It i.s a question with us what is to ho 
done. Education for the people is one of the things that has not been worked out 
yet at all. The school tliat I am trustee of has an independent endowment of 
some $12,000, and we have a very good, nnxlel schoolhouse. I have not liecni pay 
ing any attention to the other .scliools. I havt‘ been trving to gtd. enough funds to 
keep ours going 8 or 9 months. I did write to Orangeburg to see if we could not 
get a better teacher for the negro schools, but I did not succeed. 

Q. Are your teachers male or female?— A. They are largely female for the while 


schools. 

Q. And for the colored schools?— A. The coh»red schools have been getting a 
little better pay for the last year or two, and the tejicher brings in his daughter. 

Q. Does the colored pupil take readily to leamiug?— A. 1 think they would; 
thev learn very little though. 

Q‘. With equal opportunities?— A. Oh, yes; with equal opportunites they leui n 
as well as the white pc‘ople. We try that sometimes with domestic servants. M > 
children teach them, and they And them very apt to learn. Tliey leani to re;id 
and write, and acquire the elementary studies as (juickly as anybody. You niii) 
say on the whole that the white intellect is sniierior to the negro intell^t, Im^ 
you pick out a dozen while men and a dozen negroes in the same condition 
life, and I do not think there will be much difference between them. A teacn* > 
in the West Indies says that he has lieen teaching mulattoes, whites, and negio* 
in Jamaica, all in one school, and that he sees no intellectual difference between 
the races, bnt what he does see is, that where the parents take an interest in tne 
education of the children, those children, whether white, or mulatto, or black, .get 
ah^ of the others. The whole thing deiieuds upon the interest of the parents. 

Q. D^ it spoil the colored ^child to got an educatiim?— A. I don’t see how u 

Q. Is he equally as faithful after getting isii education as before?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Is he better qualified to do service?— A. Now and then they will do a little 
foroery , but white people will do the same thing, in my opinion. I do not see any 
difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to inquire if there is any tendency of public 
opinion in your State to dispense with the negro schools or to refrain from edu- 
cating the ne^o?— A. There are some good negro schools in Carolina where 
Northern people have come into the towns and taught. The higher education I 
think is very well attended to in Carolina. Mr. Miller, the president of the negro 
school at Orangeburg, wrote a most forcible reply to Senator Hoar about his speech 
in Charleston. He is a negro. 

Q. Is it your belief that the white people of South Carolina genei*ally favor the 
education of negroes and are content to improve th(i facilities for that education?— 
A. I think so; I believe they would like to aid them in that respect. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, you may proceed to the next subject.— A. 
About the cost of cotton culture. Mr. Solon Robinson, whose oi)inion8 were 
unfavorable to slave labor, madfi a statement of an examination he made in detail 
of the books of a farnnu’ in tin? Pedee region of South Carolina in De Bow’s 
Review. His valuation of the capital employed is full, amounting to .$161,000. 
In this he (iharges among the running exi)ense's interest at 7 per cent, making the 
total of the current expenses over $1 8,000. The 851 ,000 pounds of cotton produced 
cost 4. 7 per pound. In the hundreds of recent estimates of the cost of the production 
of cotton I do not remember to have seen a detailed reliable one as low as this. The 
cotton sold at 7 cents and the net earnings were 11.6 per cent on tlie investment, 
not counting improvements. The price of cotton rose after this, and <luring the 
fifties averaged fti cents. The running expenses, as far as I can determine, 
remained the same. Of one tiling there can be no doubt— the efficiency of negro 
labor increased greatly during this period. In 1886 1 collected from 1 2 of the best 
cotton growers of tliis region itemized statements of the cost of cotton produc- 
tion. They ranged from 0.1 to 15.22: the average was 8.28. Cotton may grow 
everywhere between the jiarallels of 40 north and south latitude. Great efforts 
wore made during tin? years of our war to develop it in all countries. They were 
not very successful. Down to 1805 the East Indian crop declined after tlie price 
reached IH cents, the Brazilian and West Indian after the price fell to 14 cents. 
Only in Russia, owing to unusual development of agri(;ulture. and in Egypt, 
owing to tlie peculiarity of the staple, has production kept up an increase since 
cotton fell below J 1 (jcmts. There can be little doubt that 0 to 11 cents a iioundis 
somewh(U’e close to tlu* margin of safe cost in cotton growing. If it is asked how 
such large crops have been grown at so minth lower prices, the answer is that 
they have been grown on credit. The credit has been maintained by the sacrifice 
of other property to maintain the cotton growiu's. They have reduced their style 
of living and have abandoned many of their schools, many rural pursuits, and 
home comforts, to do so. 1 am told by visitors from other sections that our neigh- 
borhood seems exceptionally prosperous in comparison with others: and yet from 
my jiiazza I have counted in a raaius of 8 or 4 mile.s 11 houses, once inhabited by 
substantial and prosperous families, which are now empty or are occupied by 
negro tcuiant.s, the land divided up into small cotton patches cultivated by negroes 
on the edge of want. Our orcliard.s, our vegetable and flower gardens, our sheep, 
cattle, and horses, our servants, the repairers of our dwellings, aiulwhatever sur- 
plus there was of other .securities have all l)een swept up and consumed in main- 
taining our credit as cotton gi’owers. 

The facts above stated seem to show that the eaniings of agi-iciilture compared 
40 years ago favpi ably >\dth inve.stineiits in other lines. That they may not do so 
now is owing to the methods by wliieli agriculture is now conducted. My ovm 
experience with factory and railroad stocks admonishes me that they also sustain 
serious and sometimes fatal lo.s.se8. Of one thing then‘ can b(> no doubt; the 
earnings in manufactures are grossly exaggerated in the Census returns. My sons 
are running a little mill, and I prepared an article from the Census on the compara- 
tive profits of agriculture and manufuffliiriug that I will submit, if you care about 
having it. 

Mr. A. L. Harris. I think the commission would be very glad to have it. (See 
Exhibit A.) 

The Witness. As to taxation of agiicultural property, it is much higher than 
formerly. The revenues of the State, derived largely from such property, are 
3 or 4 times as large as they were formerly. As for myself personally , I own one- 
fourth of the landed estate that belonged to my father, with a very mucli smaller 
fraction of personal proi>erty than he owned, yet my State and county taxes are 
80 per cent higher than his were, and this does not cover the road ana poll tax, 
charged chiefly to laborers. Such a weight of taxation is greater than that which 
produced the Revolution and gi*eater than the tariff charges to which secession 
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was attributed. It is endured now because it is distributed among small taxpay- 
ers, who do not realize the burden. A charge of $1 poll tax and of $1 road tax is 
collected from a negro who has not a change of clothes, upon the penalty of put- 
ting him on the chain gang if it is not paid. The assessment valuation of prop- 
erty is preposterous . uiie(pial , and unjust. W hen made by local l)oard8 of assessors, 
all sorts of favoritism is shown. Self-gpvernment is a very different thing from 
local self-government. The first kind is promoted by a general government, rest- 
ing equally on all; the second is administered by "narrow-iniiubid, small local 
authorities. I suggest as a remedy (jlassification of lands and valuation on such 
classes, no taxation of rural improvements, and taxation of licenses and franchises. 
A license tax on cotton planting, said to be unconstitutional, collected on the 
acreage throughout the cotton belt, coiUd be easily and (certainly collected, and it 
would furnish full revenue for State, county, and school needs. It would inhibit 
excess of expenditure of all our energies in this direction and direct them profita- 
bly to other pursuits. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You say that sucli a law is said to be unconstitutional. 
By whom is it so said?— A. By the i)ress. I published an argument in regard to 
that matter, and the papers came out and .said it Avould be paternal government. 
I think perhaps the b(‘st thing in any govenimcnt is sometliing prohibitory— like 
the Ten Commandments— to tell us what not to do. If they should ttdl us not to 
plant so much cotton, it would be more in accordance with the Decal ogm*. 

Answer to (piestion No. :29. There is no migration with us except a slow and 
persistent one to the to\vns. 

Answer to (luestion No. 110. Since the recovery from an inflated war curremjy, 
nf) decline in price of agricultural products hasbeem pm’sisttait, except in the(;a.se 
of cotton, due to overinoduction. The prices of other products fluctuate, but 
they average about as they did in the first (luarter of the nineteenth ctmtury. 

Answer to (luestion No. ;U. The u.sual price of av(‘rage land ])efore tlu* war was 
alx)ut $10 an acre. Near towns it has risen recently much above that, say to 
or $40 an acre. Remote from towns it has fallen to an eiiual degree, say to from 
$3 to per acre. 

Answer to (luestion No. 03. The decline in the productive condition is due solely 
to the management. The first settlers generally chose tin* most fertile lands. 
Out of 4,(M)0 acres of my estate, about the best 100 acres were of land setthsl in 
1704. There was a large immigration from tln^ Peedec sf‘ction early in the last 
century. The lands were thought to be worn-out. They arc' now, under different 
management, among the best, if not as a whole the ])est, in the State. The t^arly 
settlers abandoned old clc^arings and made fresh ones in (.'arolina, not iKHuiuse 
the lands were worn-out. but becau.se after a few ycuirs cultivation was rendered 
difficult by what was then called “ crap,” since ** <u'ab," gra.ss, which made its 
api>earance in force. Tin* invention of the sweep plow has overcome* this invader, 
and the grass is found to mak(^ excellent hay, coming up after .small grain and in 
the corn fields wlum they are laid by in July. 

Answer to question No. 11^1. The in(!rea.Me of acrc'agc; in (uiltivaticm in South 
Carolina is duo to tln^ law recpiiring the fencing in of stock and the ])uni.shing of 
owners who allow their .stock to tres])a.s.s on the unfcmccsl lands of ethers. The* 
law has removed the expeii.sive burden of fences, but the amount of stfH*,k has 
diminished under its operation, and the de.stru(‘tion of wood lands iiuu-c'ased. Tlie 
fence.s also act as barriers to the washing of the hills to a certain extent, and theii- 
removal has increa.sed the* damage from freshets. That is a cast? in which we all 
fought very hard for 30 years to get something done, and now the mo.st of us arc 
sorry for it. 

Answer to question No. Increased acreage has resulted in increased i)ro<luc- 
tion, and naturally in lower prices and profits; but by giving employment to more 
hands it has a tendency to keep wages up. 

Answer to question No. .10. We have had a number of agricultural organi/.ii 
tions which have sprung up (luickly and subsided as rajudly, having no pennant iii 
results. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Uarkis.) Have you any farimus’ institutes?— A. Yes; Clemsim 
Coflego gives us farmers’ institutf's. 

Q. You may descril)e the working of your faniujrs’ institutes, if you will.— A 
The neighborhood makes application to "the pre.sident of tin* agricultural colleg'* 
for lecturers, stating the Hul)j wt that the people wish to hear discuss(?d. He semis 
some of the professors down, and the neigh l)ors all meet and havt} lectures. 1 
believe that is the usual form of (tarrying on those institute.^. I do not think tin y 
are conducted for over I orSdaj^s. Then there are institutes ^ven for a 
lieriod of time at the institution itself to which I’armttrs ant invited, hut the c(jst' 
of transi>ortation is s(» great that a great man^ of them do not go except in ti'*' 
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immediate neighborhood of it. We have had a fanners’ institute in our neigh- 
borhood, and it was very well attended, a great deal of interest being taken in it. 

Q. Does your local talent take part?— A. Yes; the people of the town in which 
it is held participate. 

Q. The college furnishes how many of the lecturers?— A. The college furnishes 

1 lecturer only on an occasion. We had 2 or 3 other lecturers, 1 from the agri- 
cultural school near by. There were probably 200 persons who attended it. 

Q. Is there a Rowing interest in the farmers’ institute work?— A. If they were 
persistent in it, it would have that result; but they have not been persisted in. 

Q. What, in your (minion, would be the effect if xjersisted in?— A. I think it 
would be excellent. I do not think anything is more necessary in the rural dis- 
tricts than the lecturers. I do not think anything would arouse more interest 
in anyway and in every department than the lecturers. They would listen to 
them when they would not listen to their neighbors. 

Q. Would the result be beneficial?— A. Uncloubtedly. undoubtedly. Our neigh- 
bors are too poor to hire the lyceum lecturers, and if the State would or could 
secure them it would be a great advantage. 

Q. Giving your local talent place in the exercises, does that have a tendency to 
increase th ; interest in the locality?— A. It may after a while. We have an agri- 
cultural society or farmers’ club in my neighborhood, one of the oldest in the United 
States, founded in 1843. Wo hold monthly meetings and have held them except 
for a month or two during the war, and there are only 2 or 8 men that speak. 
There are 2 or 3 men that speak every time, and wo usually have outsiders. The 
first Saturday in every month we meet. We have a discussion for an hour or two 
on some topic we had taken up before. We hick the women in the movement. 
If we had them there miglit be more interest manifested. 

Q. Are these organizations general throughout the State?— A. There are a good 
many of them in (lifferent places; yes. I say this is one of the oldest in the State 
in continuous existence. 

Q. The getting together and the socdal relations make interesting features, do 
they not?— A. Yes; that makes it very interesting, and it has kept our neighbor- 
hood a very peaceable neighborhood. Pcox)le have seen that there is no reason 
why they should be hurt by their neighbors. That is one of the best features of 
the whole thing. 

Q. Do not these meetings have a tendency to remove the irksomeness of farm 
life?— A. Yes; they are a great relief. Wo meet at 11 o’clock and discuss until 2 
o'clock. We have a steward appointed for ejich occasion, and he gives us a bar- 
becue of a sheep and a shoat, and sometimes other things. We often have a very 
pleasant day. It is the fete day of the neighborhood. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why do not the women take an interest in it?— A. In 
1 they brought the ladies in , but somehow or other there was some trouble about 
bonnets and parasols or something of that sort, and it did not work veiy well. 

Q. Mr. Stubbs, of Louisiana, testified that in the highland of the northern por- 
tion of that State the farmers and their wives and daughters gathered annumly, 
sometimes oftener. and held somewhat prolonged sessions, discussing all the vari- 
ous phases of their fanu life indoors and outdoors, and that the occasions are 
very profitable as well as enjoyable. Do pu see any reason why such meetings 
coula not be held in South Carolina?— A. They have the Richmond County Club 
across the river in Georgia, which is holding such meetings now. We hope that 
we are doing something in that lino in the school we started recently — in the last 

2 years. I collected all the agricultural bulletins for it, and we have at the 
library there about 1,000 volumes. I have not only collected the amc^ultural 
bulletins, but I put them in cases and catalogued them, and I tell the ladies they 
contain information aliout bread making and houses, and getting rid of bedbugs 
and fleas, with natural history; that, indeed, almost anything they want to know 
can be learned there. They are taking an interest in the library, and I think it 
is going to have a good influence' upon our neighborhood. 

Q. Have you any granges in your State?- A. We had them, but they passed 
away. 

Q. Any Farmers’ Alliance? — A. We had the Farmers’ Alliance, too, and also the 
granges. There was a whole parcel of gods and goddesses, and I know one lady 
who objected to joining bi^ause the goddesses had all been given out. 

Q. A moment ago we were speaking about experiment stations. Is your experi- 
ment station well supporied?— A. Yes; oh, yes; admirably supported. 

Q. Is it doing goo(l work?— A. I think so. 

Q. Are there emcient members of the experiment station who lecture at the 
institutes? — A, Yes; they are the ones that are sent out. I was one of the viators 
at the l^uth Carolina experiment station last spring, and the only objection I 
found was that they did not have a good exhibition of agricultural implements. 
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I went there to find out about some implements, and they were not there on 
display 

Q. Would it not bo well to have your experiment station experiment on imple- 
ments there as well as other things?— A. Certainly; but, as I say, that is left out 
in the Agrieultural Department here, and in the experiment station they imitate 
the Agi’icultural Department. 

Q. Is your agricultural and mechanical college well attended?— A. There are 400 
students there, and there have been several hundred refused admission because 
there was not room for them. 

Q. Have you the color line in that institution? — A. Tlie colored institution is at 
Orangeburg; a somewliat similar institution. 

Q. That is supported by the same -means?— A. Yes, by the same means; partly 
by the State, partly by some fund devoted to agriculture by the General Ck)vem- 
ment here— I could not chara(;terize it exactly. 

Q. It does not get any part of the land-grant fund?— A. I think it does. I think 
the land-gi-ant fund is halved betwcnui the two. 

Q. Is the course prescribed in your agricultural college a good and sufficient 
course of agi’iculture for the agriculturists? — A. I think so. I was very much 
surpris(»d and very much pleased by what I saw at Clemson. They have work- 
shops there and laboratories, and they teacrli everything— practical chemistry 
and botany and entomology and electricity and other things, and they turn out, 
I should say, A No. 1 men from the institution. But at all those institutions they go 
more into other professions than they do into agriculture. They turn out good 
electrical engineers who got i)o.sitions against experts sent here from the North 
to put up electrical works in conmn^tion with the navy-yard down there in Beau- 
fort. They stood (.‘xaminations and bt-at them betore the Federal board. 

Q. Do the graduates from your agricultural college go back to fanning as a 
nile?— A. I think not. 

Q. What becomes of them? — A. They go into all sorts of positions where knowl- 
edge of chemistry and things of that scui: are calh-d foi-, or go as teatdiers in 
schools, or go into electrical plants, or into cotton mills. They go into workshops, 
rolling mills, and institutions of that sort, where they can get the position of 
overseers. That is the usual course. There is no use of trying to give an agri- 
cultural education unless you do it in tin? rural school. There ytui can teach a 
boy about grafting, and the adaptation and the natun' of plants. If you can not 
teach that in the country, where it is going to bo practic(‘d and when? it is the 
bread of life, you can not teach it in tln^ higher institutions. When you get a boy 
in a higher institution, he turns out to be a professor or something of that sort; In? 
does not waiit to rai.«e cabbages. I believe that is the usual experience in this 
country and in Euro])e. 

Answer t<) que.stion Nc). 30: Diversification of agricultural industry is l)eset with 
great practical difficulties. In the cotton belt ev(*ryone, from the Danker to the 
most unskilled field hand, is ready to promote tlie industry of cotton growing. 
Anybody starting for the first time at cotton planting will find everything fitted 
to help him in his undertaking, and, though a wayfarer and a fool, he need not 
err therein. This is not true if he should undertake in tlie same locality the cul- 
ture of any other of the 247 species of the domesticated plants. He would hav?? 
to search for instructions and try exiieriments b> a greater or less extent, and 
experiments in agriculture are immensely co.stly. It cost my father $15,000 to 
introduce the imphee sorghum from Natal. South Africa. Much has bei'ii 
expended and lost in efforts to establish the c*ulture of the vine, though there is no 
doubt that it can be succe.ssfully intr(Kiuc(?d. Tlie diversification most needed is 
stock raising, for which the meal and hulls of the cotton-seed oil mills, the heavy 
crops of ensilage that are made from the Southern varieti(?s of tall corn, cow iieasc. 
Bermuda and Johnson gra.s8 offer special facilities. We have lately, in getting 
up cotton-seed meal, got one of the best foods for cattle in the world, and I would 
call attention also to the Bermuda gra.ss and to these new inventions of onsilug*' 
and things of that sort. The day before I left home one of my neighbors gave nu' 
a statement in regard to Bermuda grass. On 35 acres of swamp land he biul 
maintained 50 head of cattle from May until the last of Octol)er la.Ht year. 

Answer to question No. 40: The introduction of the mower has increased tho 
supply of hay produced, and it is one of tho instances where the supply 
increased the demand, for forage brings higher prices than fonnerly. Improved 
plows and seeders have reduced the cost of production, and improved ginncri?‘f< 
have brought the price of ginning and baling cotton from $5 a bale to 75 cents a 
bale. 

Answer to question No. 41: The extension of foreign markets would incre.wt’ 
the demand for com meal, and if the inhabitants of the world were clad in the 
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game number of pounds of cotton per person as the population of the United 
States fwho use none too much for health and cleanliness) , it would take a world’s 
crop of the staple amounting to 64,000,000 bales annually instead of 16,000,000 
bales. 

Answer to question No. 43: Cotton was conveyed to market oy water transpor- 
tation more cheaply 50 years ago than it is now transported by steam, and the 
same is true of corn. 

Answer to question No. 44: Much interest is being taken of late in road 
inmrovement. 

There are 1 or 2 things in regard to cotton to which I would like to call your 
attention. The first statement that I will make will be in regard to the guesses 
made here by the Department of Agriculture about the cotton crop. Here is a 
letter that I have wntten to Mr. Wilson in regard to that subject, and I believe 
I will put that in as testimony. (See Exhibit B.) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How late is that letter dated?--A. November, 1897; 
but the same condition exists now as then. Ever since 1880 I have been writing 
to the various Departments to try and get them to make an enunuiration of the 
cotton gins as a means of determining the amount of the crop. The cotton gin is 
the place where all the cotton passes. S(!ed cotton is not stored; it all goes to the 
ginhouse, and by the 31st day of December 95 per cent of the cotton is ginned, 
and it can bo accurately kntjwn what has been none. A guess of the crop can be 
made all the way along, if they want to keep on making guesses, which, I think, 
ought not to be allowed. Mr. Hyde’s guess is not worth any more than the guess 
of Dun or Bradstreet, or other people. 

If he can state facts, let him state facts, and not guess. Such a course causes 
speculation in the market. All oiir people are waiting for the Department report 
and those guesses encourage speculation. It is certainly nothing more than a 
guess when you consider that the fluctuations in the market amount to a change 
frequenfljr of $32,000,000 of the crop in the hands of the planter. It is a matter 
worth talnng notice of. If he can state there has been so many bales of cotton 
ginned up to the 1st day of November or the 1st day of October, it is a positive 
fact, and he can ascertain that fact; there is no doubt about it. I went to the 
Department yesterday and asked about it. I could not see Mr. Hyde. I have 
written a great many letters, and I have worked at tlie problem since 1880 to try 
to get the Department to pursue the plan suggested, ana thus break up specula- 
tion to a large extent. The last application I made to the Census Department 
here they sent it all around and publi.shed it in the textile papers of the North 
and asked their opinion there; instead of sending it to any Southern paiwjrs they 
sent it to the North to know how manufacturers would like the plan, and the 
result was that they finally got up a defective scale, which I obtained yesterday, 
only giving a portion of the facts. I offered to write them out a schedule. There 
is no reason on earth why an enumeration of the cotton product should not be 
made as fully and as carefully as that of gristmills and flouring mills and saw- 
mills. In those cases they put it all domi. They have schedules for all those 
things, and have had them since 1880; but the whole subject of cotton ginning, 
which is just as much manufac*turing under any definition of manufacturing as 
anything else, is left out entirely. 

Q. You think that your plan would, to some extent at least, steady the prices?— 
A. Yes; I do not have any doubt of that. 

Q. I wish you would take uj) tliat subject, if you will, as to what effect the 
so-called gambling— puts and calls and futures and options— have on the prices of 
cotton and farm products?— A. Ido not know; I think that question has been 
pretty well argued out. They make out that it steadies prices, but I know when 
1 go to my cotton factor and ask him what the i)rice is he says: “ There is going 
to be an 11,000,000-bale crop this year,” or “ There is going to be an 8,000,000-bale 
crop.” They get their ideas once a week of how many million bales are going to 
be made, and those ideas affect prices. The matter is being discus-sed all the 
time. The whole thing depends upon the demand and the supply, and I think 
that this speculation does have a tendency to ecjualizo things generally. I do not 
believe the difference is as great as it used to be, but the opinion is that it is 
demoralizing. It is demoralizing to the planter. I met a friend here sometime 
ago, a cotton planter. I said, “ Where are you idanting now; where are you 
renting land and planting this year? ” He siiid, ‘ ‘ Wherever I can find a telegraph 
office.” 

Q. Is dealing in options detrimental to the producer?— A. It is detrimental 
I^aut^ it puts him into a business that he has no business to engage in. That is 
the chief way in which it is detrimental, I think. 

Q. Does it have a serious effect upon prices?— A. I can not say how much it 
affects prices, but I can say that people are losing more in the ^uth betting on 
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cotton than they are by producing it. We can not stop them unless we give them 
more certain information about it. There is no law tnat can do it. 

(J[. Does grain and cotton gambling affect the farmer?— A. I can not give any 
decid^ opinion on that subject. Gambling is increasing everywhere; there is no 
question about that. As I came along on the cars the other day I saw negroes 
sitting out on the side (ff the road playing cards and gambling, and there nave 
been several murders in our neigh oorhood about ganibllng among negroes — a 
thing they were not in the habit of doing 15 years ago. The people there want 
anything that can stop gambling and speculation and cause people to go to steady 
work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Under the present conditions in the South what is 
the lowest price that cotton can be made and sold for at a profit?— A. That is a 
difficult question to answer. In Bulletin No. 33, United States Department of 
Apiculture, 1896, on pages 258 to 270, there is as complete a summary of that 
whole subject as could be gotten up at that time, and it is not satisfactory. The 
point is this: We used to say that cotton was a crop that took the whole year 
around. We know, now, that that is not a fact. You can work so many days at 
the cotton crop, and you can not work any more. If a man works the rest of the 
time profitaldy he can make cotton much cheaper than he can if he only works 
his cotton and puts his mules in the stable and lets th('in eat their heads off, as 
a good many do. What can be made depends upon the management. The low- 
e.st possible cost I can make it is $5.88 per hundredweight of lint, without any 
profits whatever; and it is about the same in South Carolina as it is in Texas. 
The difference between the two States is the use of fertilizer in South Carolina, 
and the high-priced labor and the high-priced lands in Texas; they about balance 
each other. 

Q. Has the establishment of the hundreds of cotton mills in the cotton belt 
raised the prices of cotton to the farmers?— A. I think it has. 

Q. Giving a Ixdtor price?— A. I think so. 

Cj. Can you give an idea of the appreciable price above the old way? How much 
per cent do you think the advance would be?— A. I think the best plan to deter- 
mine it is just to look at the prices in Augusta, which is a manufacturing center, 
and the prices in any other town. I think it makes a difference. Some years ago 
I S(‘nt some cotton to Savannah, and some to Charh'ston, and some to Augusta, 
and ordered it sold on the same day, and I came to the conclusion that I got three- 
(luarters of a cent more for the same quality of cotton in Augusta than I did in 
the e.’TOorting towns. 

Q. ^ you have two means now of disposing of your cotton in the South?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. The raw cotton for exjwrt and the manufacturing of your cotton and the 
exporting to foreign markets of the manufactured goods. Then you really, in a 
measure, double your prices over what it W[i8 when you were dealing in nothing 
at all but the raw cotton? — ^A. Oh, yes; and all we want is all the jMioplo in the 
world to put on cotton clothes. Then we will liavo as much as we want to do; 
and, as I say, it will require 64,060,000 bales to make the world’s supply under 
those circumstances. 

Q. Does this disposition of your cotton give an opportunity for you to keep the 
money in your own district more than you used to? Is there more money in circu- 
lation now proportionately than there was 10 or 15 years ago before your cotton 
mills were established?— A. I do not think the cotton mills have any effect at all. 
In the immediate neighborhood the truck gardens and such tilings spring up for the 
supjiort of factories, but that is comparatively a small thing. No business now in 
agnculture can be carried on on a large scale without you can produce by the car- 
load. All fruit growing and all forage growing and everything of that sort has 
riven out except where you can sell in large (luantities. It requires a wholesale 
business. 


Q. Have you any idea how much labor enters into the production of your cot- 
ton cloth?— A. I made a calculation of 54 per cent of the total cost. 

Q. Is it not a fact now that the whole of that 54 per cent is reallyadded activity 
in your communities? Is not it a new production for them?— A. ^e 54 per cent 
you give to labor? 

Q. Yes; all that pu give to labor.- A. All that is produced is consumed. 

< 5 . Immediately in your own neighborhood?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has not that lieen a great advantage to agriculture in the South?— A. Now, 
let me qualify that. You pay^ the negro laborer off Saturday night and he goes 
to the store and buys many things manufactured outside. The money is spent in 
the neighborhood out it goes oft to otlier countries in the end. I say since th(‘ 
war started there is more money than there v^as formerly. The low prices havi; 
not made up for the diminution of profit. 
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Q. Does the establishment of these cotton mills take out of the labor field a 
great deal of the white labor that used to compete with the black?— A. No; it 
does not. 

Q. Is not the labor of your mills exclusively white?— A. It is. 

Q. What occupation did the white laborers have before they went into the 
miSs?— A. It is hard to say what occupation they had. They were managers of 
little places. The white people were not doing much actual labor themselves. 
There is perhaps as much planting and hoeing and plowing done by white people 
now since the mills started, but these other people were owners or overseers or 
planters, hiring a little piece of land and tilling it by themselves. I do not think 
the factories have taken away any of the owners. They have taken away the 
overseers and the like of them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauuis.) What progress has been made, if any, in the pro- 
tection of your cotton crop from injurious insects?— A. What the Agricultural 
Department has done in the matter of i)aris green has b(‘en very effective on the 
sea islands and the Mississippi bottoms. We do not use it in the uplands. It is not 
necessary there, as we do not often have insects. There is no other imsect that is of 
much importance in destroying cotton except the bole weevil in Texas, and I 
believe they have restricted that very well. They have plans for restricting it. 

Q. Are yon protected by law from the spread of disease among your animals?— 
A. No. We have very little disease among our animals. I was talking with one 
of my neighbors the other day, who is about GO y(‘ars of age, on that sulgect. He 
said he never had lost but 3 animals in his life, and his rule was that whenever an 
animal looked like it was not good to sell it and buy another one; but we have no 
particular epidemics among our animals. We have scarcely any animals but 
mules and horses. Our stock business has fallen to nothing. 

Q. Why is that?— A. We had Texas fever and it killed our cattle. My son has 
sustained a good deal of loss in (tattle that have come from nnactcliniated regions 
that have l)een attacked by the Texas fever and killed. The department has done 
a valuable work in ntstricting the f(wer. 

Q. Is the law sufficient, in your opinion, if properly executed?— A. I do not 
kiKjw that we have any restrictive laws. There wjis an old law in Carolina, when 
we used to lireed fine horses, that no man should be allowed to l>ring a stallion 
into the State; our stock was considered so much finer than that of the surround- 
ing States. But tlu're arv no restrictive laws that I know of in regard to the 
health of stock or in any other direction. In fact, we are not stock raising, except 
to a v(?ry limited extent. 

Q. You spoke of stock raising having gom' ti) nothing. Is that partly on 
account of devoting your farms to cotton? — A. Yes. I do not have any doubt 
myself that we shall become in time a gi'eat stock-raising people right there in 
my own section of the country, where sometimes you now have to go 10 miles to 
get a pound of butter. Immense changes occur in agriculture in that way. I 
recollect that on a plantation my father made 37,000 bushels of (;orn before the 
war. I met a wagon going 10 miles to buy a load of com here since the war to 
feed the stock with. 

Q. Is that for the best interest of the farmer? — A. Not at all: not at all. You 
get credit on the cotton, though, and you can not get credit on the corn, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any luml>erintere.st in your State?— A. Yes; there 
are some large lumber interests in the southern part of the State. The ship- 
ping point is&aufort, and there are a number of mills cutting lumber there for 
European shipment. . , ^ 

Q. Are the tracts of lumber owuied by fanners or by men owning the mills?— 
A. Largely by men owning the mills. A man buys up a tract of land very cheaply 
and cuts the lumber off it. Owners usually first take the turpentine out of the 
pine, and the Agricultural Department here has shown that the lumber is better 
after they take it out than it was liefore, as far as the exeriments have l)eeu made. 
Then they cut down the timber and saw it up and sell it, and much of it is used 
in the local demanci. There has been a considerable business done along what is 
known as the lower pine belt in Carolina in lumber, the region of country that 
extends from the Atlantic Coast to the Sabine River in Texas, which is full of 
lumber men all the way through, ^ 

Q. Is there some forestry all over your State? — A.' No; our woods are disap- 
pearing in the imper country. The chestnut tree has been killed out by an insect, 
and the remainder is being burned up. We will have to use coal before long even 
in the country. 

Q. Then it may be said that in no section of the SUite do the farmers m such 
have a lumber interest?— A. I did a very good business iii the ’SO’s selling the 
railroad wood, but they use coal now, Tney will not use pine. My father did a 
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very good business selling lumber, pine wood, to the steamboats on the river. 
Tliere used to be two boats running daily up and down the Savannah River. 
There are only two now altogether, wliich make weekly trips. It was a profitable 
business to sell fire wood to tnem in tlie old days; but all that has come to naught, 
and the timber is being de.stroyed gradually 

Q. Has there been any legislation in &uth Carolina for the protection of 
forests?— A. I think there are some bills before the legislature; I do not think 
anjiihiug has been done though. 

Q. Do you know whether the owners of the large timber tracts exercise any 
care for the growing of new crops?— A- No; I do not think the slightest care is 
given to timber anywhere in the State. Now, while we had to make fences, all 
were jealous of using up their timber, because they knew they would want it for 
fenctjs; but now you will not find a fence if you drive 100 miles in the country. 
I presume there is no State in the world, no civilized country, tliat has as few 
fences in it as South Carolina. They do not care for the timber any longer. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you familiar with the mineral phosphate industry 
there?— A. I was at one time, when I was preparing a handbook of the State. I 
think you will find a verv full compilation of the matter, a history of it. With 
us there has been somewhat of a decline in the industry of recent years, owing to 
the discovery in Tennessee and the discovery of the Florida phosphates. It is not 
as big a thing as it was. 

Q. It has been a considerable source of wealth to South Carolina, has it not?— 
A. Oh, yes. The Coosaw Company stock went up at one time from the original 
par value of $100 to $000. 

Q. Can you tnice any improvement of plantations to the development of that 
phosphate industry?— A. I think that the whole fertilizer business lias been an 
unmitigated curse to the South. 

Q. In the respect that it has supplanted home-thrift methods?— A. Homo thrift. 
Nonody pretends that the application of fertilizers is beneficial after the year in 
which they are applied, and the people have gone to work Jiiid expended some 
seven or eight million dollars every year in South Cartdina for manure that ought 
to be made at no cost uixin the plantations. You feed stock with cotton-seed 
meal and cotton-seed hull and you get an increase in weight and an increase in 
quality. You buy y<\ur stock at 2 cents and you sell it at 2 and 3 A and then you get 
90 per cent of the fertilizing value of the meal, that has already been fed to fatten 
the stock, for manure. And the complaint is tliat it is too heavy to haul out. 

Q. It is your oiiiiiion. tlien, that South Carolina agriculturally vdll be imnroyed 
most by variegated agriculture and more stock raising? — A. Decidedly, I think 
that is the whole hope of the agriculture in the South, not only of S(^)uth Carolina, 
but of the States as far as the Mis,sis.sippi. Wlnui we get to the Mississippi bot- 
toms, Louisiana and those other States are using fertilizers on the sugar-i^ane 
fields there now very heavily. Texas u.ses very little and Mississippi compara- 
tively little. Alabama at one time u.sed none, but is increasing a little. Then' 
was not any used in our State before the middle of the fifties — no commercial 
fertilizers, 

Q. Outside of what you call truck farming is there any considerable fruit an<l 
forage growing in your State for the Northern markets? — A. Yes; the whole sea- 
coast is engaged in that industry, and in .some of tlu^ interior sections, too, they 
make shipments; but it has to be done on a large scale — carload lots. Then there* 
is watermelon growing; we ship a g(M)d many watermelons. That is a specula- 
tion. 

Q. Those are comparatively new source's of wealth for your State, are they 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole, are they doing well or ill? — A. Well, upon the whole, tin* 
watermelons have been a failure, and so have the cantaloupes that have been 
raised in the South. Now and then a fellow hjvs struck it, but they complain that 
the commission merchants in the Northern cities are not reliable; anyhow they 
often come back on them for rebates for freight in carrying the crop. I thiiil< 
our people are inclined to give the industry up. But, of course, the regular truck 
gardens on the seacoast are permanent institutions; the owners have their plants 
well laid out and work very well from Florida to Norfolk, coming in regular 
rotation. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Exhibit A . — Relative profits of agriculture arul manufactureH* 

Agriculture, ’’ says Mr. Higgs in the New Century Review, of London, “ ban 
been of late a despised industry; intellectual activity has not been brought to 
bear on it; the men of force and enterprise have failed to recognize that it offers 
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an absolutely unrivaled sphere for the exercise of personal initiative skill and 
knowledpfe. A low typo of manhood and a slow unprogressive (•i)ndition of life 
are usually regarded as indispensable to agriculture.” 

Such views prevail widely among the young men of this country. They assert 
that agnculture is of small importance as compared with the other groat factors 
in the industrial life of tliis nation. Owning nearly all the land, employing 
largely more than a third of all the working population, with a costly plant in 
buildings, fences, implements, machinery, and live stock, the aggregate value 
l)roduced by the farmers is only about one-fourth of that produced by manufac- 
turers alone, without taking count of the enormous values yielded by trade trans- 
portation and miscellaneous industries. Agriculture, they say, is nialring no 
progress. In the 20 years from 1870 to 1800 the aggregate value of faim products 
remained stationary. In manufactures, on the contrary, the values produc(‘d 
were nearly doubled in tlu* 10 years between 1880 and 1800. This (explains why 
active young men are drawn to the centers of manufacture. There they find 
plenty of work, with a chance every now and then for making a fortune. Your 
farmer stagnates in enforced idleness when the weather is t<w dry to plow, and 
when it is too wet to plow. His chances are a good season every 2 or 8 years. 
Besides, a young man wants a wife, and young women are getting mortally tired of 
l)atching old clothes, making bread, drawing water, and toting wood all in the 
solitude of the open (iountry. Naturally, they wish to live in a town where there 
are no old clothes, where tin* leakers furnisli bread ready made, where cheap 
transportation supplies daily in overfiowing abundance every necessary and every 
luxury of life, where water is drawn from a faucet in every room, where gas and 
electricity do away with gr(;asy lamps, and social intercourse is not obstructed by 
distam^e, Suc.h are some of tin? inducements that are drawing the bone and sinew 
of our youth from the farms, and building up the towns and urban pursuits. 

The statenujiits above made are o])en, however, to important corrections. The 
growth in tin' value of the products of manufacturers between 1880 and 1890, as 
shown by the eleventh census, was far from being a real and iMUio fide growdh. 
The iiuTease was largely due to reporting as “manufactures’* many industries 
not previously included under that head, .such as cai*pentering, l)lack8mithing, 
painting, plumbing, coftiu making, bottling, hay and straw baling, and many 
others. In a comi)anson of agriculture and manufactures, large deductions must 
be made from the hitter on these accounts, as many of the.s(* operations and sim- 
ilar ones are carried on by farmtu-s without being enunuu’ated. Cotton ginning 
will serve' as an example. 

Other and larger deductions are to he made from the value of manufactured 
products on account of the diiplii^ation of retuni.s. Many manufactured products 
are us(;d as material for other manufactures and the vahu's returned for each pro- 
cess are counted agminaiid again, instead of simply taking the one value resulting 
from the whole series of processes, which alone is the true value. Tims tlu' manu- 
facturer who makes a pound of cottonyani for .shirtings returns a product value of 
p.! c<‘nts. Then aiiothei* maiiiifactun'r takes this pound of yarn and makes with 
it yards of seven-eighths sliirting valu(> 3^ cents iier yai’d and lie repoits a pro- 
duct value of I3i cents. After this, another man takes this 13.1 cents worth of 
cloth and makes a shirt with it, selling it for 20 cents, and ho ri'ports a product 
value of 20 cents. Of course, this is the only value resulting from all the pro- 
cesses the cotton has pass(‘d through. The enumerators of th(' census, however, 
have taken the returns of (‘aidi as they were sejiarately madt', and when these 
returns are added up at the census ofiice it results that instead of a shirt, value 
20 cents, a manufactured prodiu^t valued at 44 cents is recorded and iiu Wished for 
the information and instruction of the public; an overstatemi'iit of the value of 
the manufactured prodiu;t of 120 per cent. 

Other reductions remain to he iiiadt*. In addition to the plant and the running 
expenses common to the farmer and the manufacturer, the latter has to pay for 
his raw material. This additional cost to the manufacturer is estimated in the 
census returns at considerably over half of the gross value of manufactured pro- 
ducts. Now, there is at this time no data to enable us to make an accurate state- 
ment as to the values produced by manufacturing. But if wo commence, as it 
seems we must, by halving them, and then taking a large percentage from the 
remainder, on account of the reduplication of returns, and after that lop off the 
numerous trimmings, such as painting, bottling, ib-ug grinding, etc., we might 
well pause lest we Wiould not have enough in hand to procure manufactured oof- 
nns to put away the indebtedness left over. 

considerations enable us in some sort to realize how it happens that many 
costly factories and many brilliant industrial enterprises fail year after year to 
w dividend, until at last they seem to have lost all notion of legitimate 
pronts and seek to maintain their existence by manipulating the markets with 
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trusts and booms for stock dividends. It ceases to surprise us that annually on 
an average 5 to 8 per cent of those engaged in commerce and manufactures go to 
the wall in utter and total bankruptcy, so that in periods of 12 to 20 years, less 
than the life of a generation, they are all swept away. Farmers, of course, meet 
with disasters, but unless they leave their proper work to take a hand at specula- 
tion they are never, as a rule, wiped out at one fell swoop. The results of the 
enumeration of the mortgage indebtedness on farms made at the last census was 
a great surprise. The unexpectedly small amount of the indebtedness, the regu- 
larity with which interest had been paid, and the rapidity of the rate at whicli 
the mortgages were being extinguished led up to a settled belief among money 
lenders tliat improved niral real e.state offers the safest and most profitable 
swjurity for investments. 

Rural life, like lift; in the topics, has been hitherto too easy to develop the higher 
ener^esof man. It is tme that few industries remain in a more rudimentary 
condition than that of tilling the soil. Nevertheless, this very state of things 
offers greater opportunities to intelligenc**, industry, and enterprise than are 
easily to l)e found in the fierce competition of other (crowded pursuits. 

Nowhere are there greater possibilities to be found than in agri(julture. The 
truth becomes daily more and more apparent that success here depends more upon 
the man than it does upon the land. There is a wide future f(u* rural life audits 
pursuits. 

The railroads which liave built up their terminals and the towns along their 
lines have nearly completed the revolution in affairs tliat was th(*ir mission, just 
as the case has been with sidling vessels and with canals. New invimtions are 
about to usher in a new order of things. The liicycle, the electric car, and the 
automobile must assuredly again distribute over the open country the human 
energies which steam has concentrated in the cities. 


Exhibit B,— Lcf/cr of Mr, Hammond to Secndary Wilson. 


Bkkch Island, S. C., NovemlMo\ W7. 

Hon. James Wil.son, 

Secretary of Ayr ieulturc, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I beg leave to submit for your consideration the following sugges- 
tions regarding an e^itiniate and count of the cotton crop. 

Owing to the fall in the price of cotton of over 30 p(‘r cent while the present crop 
is being pick(‘d— a reduction of §13 a bale, and for a crop of 10,000,000 bales a dimi- 
nution in value of §130,000,000 — cotton growers are holding back their crops fr<un 
market. They are doing this at very con.siderable expen.se to themselves, allow- 
ing the high rate of interest at w’hich they received advances to make their crops 
to run on, and adding to it heavy charges for storage and iu.surance. Their action 
is obstructing business, and all interests in the cotton Ixdt are affected by it. 
They believe tluit the cro]) has been overestimated, and the fluctuations of the 
market show that uncertainty on this point is general. The present condition is 
somewhat an extreme one, but similar variations in price, owing, we think, in 
large measure to uncertain estimates of the crop, prevail every year. The Depjirt- 
ment of Agriculture gives the average annual range of prices for the years 1891- 
1895 as 0.21 cent per pound, involving mutations affecting an aggregate value of 
$79,500,000. 

It would not In* difficult or expensive to prepare a township map of the cotton 
belt, on which was recorded in units of 100 bales tbo crop grown in each, accord- 
ing to the most accurate enumeration available, (^n such a map also all the gin- 
neries might be h)cated. With such a chart of cotton production and preparation 
for market agents of the Department, under its direction and paid for the work, 
might visit certain townships or portions of b)wnships, and by personal inspec- 
tion obtoin and report to the Department data of almost absolute accuracy. 

A visit from the 10th to the 20th of May, would determine the acreage anil 
the character of the stand. Another from the ir)th to the 30th of June, wouM 
report the CTowth of the plant, the cultural conditions, etc. Bi^tween the middle 
and the end of July, and also lietween the middle and the close of August, tli<- 
count of bolls might be made, and a forecast of the outcome made. The hist 
visit to the fields would be made between the 10th and the 20th of September, to 
furnish data for a judgment on the top crop. After that data all necesstiry 
information should be obtained from the gin houses. The larger part of tlii'^ 
could be done by correspondence, but in the beginning personal visits might I'** 
necessary. At the outside 8 tours of inspection would suffice. Such inspi^ctois 
could be readily employed at moderate chatges, at the charges at which letter 
carriers are employed. 
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Recent tests made by the Postmaster-General shows that a daily house to house 
delivery of the mail in the rural districts costs from $22 to $85 per stiuaro mile, 
averaging $28. A very thorough personal insi^ection of the cotton fields should 
not involve so much labor and time as the rural delivery of the daily mail. But 
assume that it did, and that the 32,000 square miles of the cotton fields had to be 
visited 8 times in the year, the statement of cost would stand as follows: As 300 
visits for mail delivery is to 8 visits for cotton inspection, so is 32,000 square 
miles, the area in cotton, multiplied by .$28 the cost of the rural delivery per 
square mile, to the cost of the inspection of the cotton fields. If this is the 
projier treatment of tlui problem the C(jst of field to field and gin house to gin 
house inspection of the cotton crop sliould be .$18,500, 

It may l>e objected that the cotton fields to \ h ) traversed by the inspectors, scat- 
tered as they are throughout the length and breadth of the cotton belt, are at 
wider intervals than the houses visited for the delivery of the mail. The most 
casual examination, however, of an agricultural map of the cotton belt— tliat, for 
instance, prepared by Mr. Jolin Hyde for the Elevcuith United States Census- 
will show that the fields jjroducing the bulk of the cotton cron lie in groups, and 
inspectors informed as to the geography of tliese groups need lose little time in 
going from one to another. 

Without going intod^dails, the following table, approximately correct, showing 
the counties growing IKS ])er cent of the cotton cro]) of 1880, will make this chjar: 
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Forty-two per cent of the countie.s produce 84 per cent of the entire crop; 43 
per cent produce only 10 jier cent, and 14 jier cent of the counties plant no cotton 
at all. If the minor civil divisions wi're sub.stitnted for the counties, the cotton 
fields would bo found still more closely grouped, and finally large areas of these 
minor civil divisions would be excluded as not imiK>rtant to the result, thus again 
reducing the tomtory to be ins]>ected. 

No enumeration of ginhouscs of any value has been made for the census. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson was asked to umhudake it at a late date for the census of 1880, 
and was able to collect no data of imnortance. The count given in the census of 
1890 is too imperfect to merit consimu'ation. Why ginneries luive been held of 
less importanep than flour mills, sawmills, grist mills, and a long list of minor 
industrial establishments it is m it pos.sihlo for me to say. What is noteworthy in 
the ju'esent connection is that the ginhouse is the first and the last and the only 
place where an at^enrate count of the cotton crop can he made. While ginned 
cotton may be stored for months and often for ycnirs on plantations and in ware- 
houses, coming to view to swell the size of the crop unexpectedly, nnginned cot- 
ton is never kept back in this maimer. 

Ginhouse returns during the picking season would furnish the best basis for 
forecasts of the crop, and by the 1st of each January the count made there set- 
tles the size of the crop Lir all practical puriioses, Ginneiies, like most other 
nianufacturing establishments, are being consolidated. The public mmiery is 
superseding the old plantation ginhouses. They do better work and do it more 
cheaply. The old cost of ginning a bale was $5. Now the ginning is done for 
fl.oO, and the large improved puolio ginnery is doing it for $1. The writer has 
ginned this season 1,145 oales so far for 75 cents. The public ginner has no inter- 
est in withholding information as to the numlier of bales turnetl out. On the 
contrary, it is nart of his business to linow what the small mnhouses in his locality, 
competing with him, are doing. Unbiased reports should bo obtained from him. 
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This is not the case with the cotton growers who correspond with the Depart- 
ment. Their interest is too great and pressing in the outcome to allow of their 
forming unprejudic^ed judgments. Such judgments should be left to the Depart- 
ment of Agidculture and based upon the facts reported by the inspectors. Such 
facets would be the average numl)er of plants in a given length of row, their aver- 
age height, the actual count of bolls under definite regulations, etc. 

One tiling, at least, is certain, SUite averages of the acreage and condition of 
the croji, as heretofore published by the Department of Agriculture, furnish no 
instruction to the great mass of cotton growers for their ^lidance. State lines 
are in no wav related to the agricultural regions of the cotton belt. 

There is a large amount of data on record available for the development and 
organization of the plan here outlined: but without referring further to it I respect- 
fully ask your consideration for these suggestions on account of the large and 
imjiortant interests involved. 

I have tlie honor to be, very iv.spectfully, your obi^dii'iit servant, 

HaHUY H;UiMONl). 


Exhibit 0. — h the negro a failure? 

Bekcii Island. S. C., March c. 

Editors Augusta 

A pressure of farm work has delayed my reply to your circular asking my 
opinion on an interview with Professor White, publislK'd in your paper under the 
caption ‘‘ The negro a failure.'* This is a period of failuv(‘8,"of low prices, of lack 
of employment, and of diminished profits. If wo are to believe the published 
accounts, this state of things is confined to no locality, or nation or race, but 
extends over all Christendom, and affects, with great impartiality, all workers 
and all pursuits. To say at sucli a time that the negro is a failure does not confer 
any distinction on him, unless it be intended to mean that the negro, and not 
“ overproduction.'’ or *• .silver coinage.” or “millionaires' speculation and adulter- 
ation,” or the “ i)rotectiv(' tariff,” or the “war expenditures of Europe,” or the 
“land (mestion.” may be the bottom fact responsible for this wide.si)read depres- 
sion. Perhaps an argument could be made in support of such a theory as ingeni- 
ous as many of the arguments in support of the numerous and various causes 
as.signed for our distress. It might be shown that w<»rkers form barely a third 
of tne liopulat ion, while the alarm and dissatisfaction of the 17.000,000 counted 
in this class, in the United States, at being subj(‘cl;e(i to competition with the 
60,000 outcasts in our tu’isons, prove how very .small the number of real producers 
is; that of these bona fide producers among civilized ]H Oph! the ni'gro must once 
have formed a considerable part wh(*n, after sup])orting himself, improving his 
condition, opening fresh fields, and developing the' manifold rt‘.sour(M‘s of one of 
the most re.sourcefiil sections of the earth, hi^ turned ovm-, almo.st as a surplus 
product, to the greatest commercial and manufacturing industries of the world, 
in cotton, the largest and ipost important contributiem of mati'rial ever made to 
them. It could be .shown how in the process of his (‘mancipation the cotton 
famine came; how, wlien the sup]>ly was renewed, the enormous profits flowing 
with its cun*ent. at first feeble and uncertain, excited a speculative eximnsion in 
the vast network of occupations connected with cotton -goods trade that bred a 
fever in them; liow the unlooked-for increase in the production of cotton by th(‘ 
negro fed this fever with a plethora that has been neither a8.similated nor excreted 
until a most damaging and dangerous congestion paralyzes the entire circulation 
and organism of tlie world's indu.stries; that even the negro liimself is no longt-r 
the consumer he was, and notwith.standing its greater cost, his surplus crop has 
ceased altogether to be such. Througli iiKshuTi mediums of futures and factors, 
brokers and banks, his cotton crop is now mortgaged, bought, jiaid for, and .sold 
again before a seed is i)ut into the ground, at a heavy tax on both consumer 
and producer, yielding to the latter a meager subsistence, with no reserve for 
investment. 

Such an argument, however, would at the outset show that the negro was not 
essentially and by nature a failure. Nor can anyone acquainted with the record 
of the negro before or during the late war count him as of no avail. Rememb(‘r 
the armies he fed during those 4 years, how his market value had increased 30t> 
per cent between 1845 aiid 1866, and how in 1848 he made cotton, paying all costs 
and interest on investment, for AX cents a iKuind. (See Solon Uobinson in Dc 
Bow’s Review.) To-day, even, with cotton at cents, he earns a living, pay^ 
interest on the capital that gives him emidoymtmt, and has a small cash surplu.s, 
which he unfortunately wastes, but which would suffice to insure his life f‘>r 
$1,000, It would seem to follow that there is no prospect of his extinction or ol 
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his removal from his present field of labor. It has been noted that where the 
negro forms more than 56 pcir cent of the population he shows a tendency to 
decrease, and where he fonns less than this percentage he shows a tendency to 
increase. It is not improbable that there will gi-adually supervene a g( 3 neral dif- 
fusion of the (jolored race according to some such law as this, and every hindrance 
to the forces promoting it should be removed. 

But if the negro is not a failure, how is the fact to be accounted for that the 
territory he occupies is far less prosperous than it formerly was? 

My answer is that this territory has become involved in profound social and 
industiial problems touching the relations of labor and capital and the distribu- 
tion of wages and profits— problems which, in this generation, have become living 
issues and arel>eing fought out man to man on every Sfiuare mile of territory 
from Russia to California, Whoever solves these problems and furnishes a plan 
on which free labor and tree capital may be organized, so as to call out the full 
activities of each, avoiding injustice and oppression on the one hand and waste 
and pillage on the other, must abolisli labor, as slavery has been abolished, sub- 
stituting for it work up to the full force and faculty of each man, and will have 
transcended all previous human achievements. No man will do it. But that 
faith in human progress, which can never b(‘ abandoned, inspires the hope that 
the people themselves will, in process of time, reach some approximate and prac- 
tical solution that will put an end to the present turmoil and strife and allow the 
return of peace, security, and steady work. 

Meanwhile we have already advanced far enough in our struggle to review 
some of the things which have been done and to pass a judgment on them. 

The negro should never have Ikmui ])rojected into politics, where, without sub- 
ser\dng any good end, he enabh^l, at great cost to himself, the carpetbagger to 
plunder the community. 

The law for collecting liens on crops should be done away with finally and for- 
ever in evtjry form and shape. It has sub.stituted an unreal and artificial credit 
for the proper and natural ga’owth ba.sed on character and thrift. It has forcibly 
dismissed the intelligence of the community from the supervision of it.s industries. 
It has seduced workingmen into sp(‘culative undeitiikings resulting for th(?m in 
banki’uptt^y, and has delivered them soul and body, by a cheap, summary process, 
into the hands of the crossroads grocery dealers. It is a legacy of the carpet- 
bagger that has drained the country of the little he .spared. 

If we are to have a tenant system, our tenants must have means of their own. 
It is believed that agricultural depres.sion in England is due to the attempt by 
tenants to farm with a capital of only .$^10 to the acre. Capital is only accumu- 
lated by savings, and secure savings banks—postal savings banks, perhaps— 
would do much to educate and elevate the? negro, if he can unlearn the terrible 
lesson of the Freedman’s Saving Bank. 

Capitalists must come out from their bombproofs of mortgages, advances, and 
rack-rents and take their part with workingmen in the risks of Ihe .seasons and 
the markets. Their directing fondhought and intelligence are as necessary as 
they were between 1850 and 1860, when they added so much to the prosperity of 
the South. 

The vast superiority morally and intellectually of the white race must not blind 
us to certain ct)n8id(*ratioiis. This superiority has been the slow gi’owth of untold 
^generations. Among the thousands who.se eyes may rest upon this issue of your 
3ounial, whatever worthy acts (hey may perfonn to preserve* and popetuate this 
superiority, it is most likely tliat not one will by word, or deed, or thought 
advance it one iota. It is not our i nvention; it is an heirloom of the ages, bringing 
^th it heavy responsibilities. Part of this responsibility is not hastily or carelessly 
to pass judgment on tln^ other races (d God's creation. For this reason it is 
necessary that men of character and culture should be on duty to control race 
pre3udice, a serious complicaticm in our problem. Where diverse races meet on 
a common level there is no security, as witness the recent brutal outrages on the 
v^hmese. In such cases it is war to the knifi* or, what is etpiully to he deprecated, 
miscegenation. I invoke no sentimental kindness for the negi*o; there has been 
enough of that, and it has been a curse. It is simply necessai-y to do him justice, 
this ^ world's history the better class of Southern people alone have done 

If the present low prices for agricultural products continue, fresh troubles 
await ns. Wages which wert? fixed in a depreciated currency when prices were 
iiign will have to be cut down. That ^vages should be high when subsistence is 
cneap is not an anomaly. It occurred in England about the time of the Wat 
lyier rebellion, and lasted nearly 2 centuri(‘s, with results most prejudicial to 

agncnlture. j j 
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But I trespass on your space, and I will conclude by remarking, as to a peas- 
antry, that 1 know of no rtn^ord in history where a race of small proprietors nave 
l)een prosperous. Everywhere they seem to fonn tlie wi’etched residuum of labor 
after all other occupations are supplied. 

Very respectfully, Harry Hammond. 


Washington, D. C., June 7, luoi. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN HYDE, 

Staiistician of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture issues on the 10th 
of each month (February excepted) a detailed statement relating to the existing 
agricultural conditions tnroughout the United States, the data upon which these 
statements are based being ootained largely through voluntary correspondents. 
The chief reliance for the iiscertainment of conditioTis is placed u]^on 3 principal 
corps of correspondents, namely, county correspondents, township correspond- 
ents, and State statistical agents. 

County correspondents.-— There are in the United States approximately 2,750 
counties of agricultural importance. In eacli of these counties the Department 
has a principal county correspondent, who maintains an organization of 3 assist- 
ants, each covering a specified territory. These county correspondents are 
selected with exclusive reference to their qualifications, and they constitute a 
most efficient branch of the crop-reporting service. Facilities are furnished each 
principal correspondent to enable him to obtain regular reports from his assist- 
antfik These reports ho tabulates, supplementing the information thus obtained 
by his own observation and knowledge of tlie situation, and the consolidated 
report is transmitted to the Statistician. Although there is no compensation 
attached to the position, from 80 to 90 per cent of the correspondents report 
monthly. 

Toumship correspondents.— The list of township correspondents comnrises from 
6 to 15 individual correspondents in each (bounty. These are distributed geo- 
graphically throughout the county, the numl)er lieing dependent on the size of 
the county and its importance in production. These persons report directly to 
the Statistician, the schedules for county and township correspondents being tab- 
ulated by the clerks in his office. 

State statistical agents.— This list embraces a regularly appointed salaried State 
statistical agent in each of 43 States and Territories, it being the duty of each to 
report upon agricultural conditions for his own State only. Each of these agents 
maintains a special list of correspondents, ov(*r which he has entire control, com- 
pletely covering the State and averaging, in totsd numbers, from 20 to 700 corrc- 
^ndents each, according to the size of the State and its agiicultural imi)ortancc. 
These State statistical aids report direct to the State agent. Their schedules 
are carefully tabulated and weighted by him according to the relative importune*? 
of each county represented, and the summarized report is submitted to the Statis- 
tician on the 7th day of each mouth. From States west of the Mississippi River 
the reports of State agents are telegraphed in ci])h^r. 

Each of the 3 lists I have mentioned is kept entirely separate and distinct, ik* 
one individual being allowed to serve ii|)on any two of the lists. 

The reports referred to above are brought together in convenient form on tin* 
8th of each month and the statistician is thus provided with 3 separate estimates, 
covering the same territory and the same crops, made by separate corps of corre- 
spondents, each reporting for a territory with wdiich ho is thoroughly familiar, and 
from these results the statistician compiles his own estimates. The information 
thus obtaine<l, however, is supplemented by the roiKirts of salaried special 
agents, who systematically traverse the ])roducing jxirtions of the country pnKMu - 
ing all possible data and carefully analyzing the situation. 

Information with regard to final yield per acre is further obtained from reports 
received from a very large corps of individual producers, each reporting for his 
own farm only. 

The total number of all classes of coiTespcmdents in the crop-reporting service 
aggregatea nearly 250,000. 

m all tabulations careful attention is paid tg the weighting of the figures snw- 
mitted, bo that each county and each State may have its correct and P^owruim - 
ence in tlie deteruiitiation of the total for the State or for the United btHiesf 
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according to its importance. The statistics are compiled with the census figures 
as a basis, the acreage and production being carried on from year to year by the 
percentage method. 

Correspondents are asked to report in percentages, as compared in the case of 
acreage or production with that of the preceding year, and in the case of condi- 
tion with a normal condition. Yield per acre and price per unit of quantity are, 
of course, reported quantitatively. 

With regard to cotton, the infonnation obtained in the manner just described 
is supplemented by that furnished on special schedules by a list of special cotton 
correspondents, embracing a very large number of persons intimately concerned 
in the cotton industry, a complete list of cotton ginners, and a further list of 
cotton planters, each reporting for his own plantation. This method of investi- 
gating cotton production is, however, employed only for the purpose of making a 
preliminary statement, the final figures being derived from statistics of movement 
and consumption obtained from transportation companies, port oflicials, and mills. 
This final report can not be completed until after the close of the commercial 
cotton year— August 31. 

Statements relating to live stock and the principal fann crops (except cotton) 
are made public on the 10th of each month, the cotton statements being issued on 
the 3d of each month during the growing season. In order that the information 
contained in these reports may be, made available simultaneously throughout the 
entire United States, and that by reason of quicker mail service the territory 
adjacent to Washington may not have an advahtage over that at a distance, the 
statements are sent out by telegraph. In order that the figures may be placed 
within easy reach of the fanner at the earliest possible moment, cards, containing 
the principal features ()f the report, are printed find mailed to every postmaster 
in the United States, within from 4 to 20 hours of the time that the statements 
are telegraphed, with instructions that they are to be conspicuously i) 08 ted for 
the information of the public. 

While the neccfssity of statistics to agriculture is unquestionable, there are far 
greater difficulties encf)untered in this application of them than in any other 
great department of the world s business. These difficulti(‘s spring in part from 
tlie character of the business itself and in part from its minute subdivision of 
oi)eration8 and its wide distribution. That it is far easier to ascertain the output 
of a group of mines or mills than of a group of farms representing the same value 
of investment or of product is obvious. 

These difficulties are such as can not be overcome by individual effort. It is 
not easy— it is rarely oven practicable— for private initiative to conduct a statisti- 
cal inquiry in a field so extensive as the United States. Tlio volume of our agri- 
culture, as well as its distribution, is so Viist that the most interested private 
parties can never wholly measure it stfitistically. 

It was perhaps the greater facility with which n complete and fairly accurate 
knowledge of the oiwrations of large branches of busim'ss other than agriculture 
is obtained that gained for them tluur far earlier and ihore adequate recognition 
in legislation, the collection of agrii^ultural statistics litung for many years the 
work of an obscure section (d' oii«‘ brancli of a bureau in the De])artment of the 
Interior; but a statistical bureau early became a iuHH*ssity to that large portion of 
the industrial community rei)rcsented by the Department of Agiuculture. Such 
a branch of the Department has therefore been in continuous operation since 
and it is no disparagement to any other bramdi of the Department's oiiera- 
tions to assert that some of the most general, the most diversified, and in the 
aggregate the greatest benefits wlni;h have accrued to agriculture have been the 
result of the knowledge obtained and disseminated through this statistical office. 

If these lienefits are not so direct and apparent as those derived from the investi- 
gations of the scientific men who tell the farmer how to suppress the insect 
eiuanies that infest his fields and orchards, how to eradi<‘ate the various diseases 
that affect his crops, what are the conditions under which the growth of partic- 
nlar products is most successfully promoted, what fertilizers to use and how to 
apply them, how the ipiality of his imtter and cheese may be improved, and many 
other things of high practical value, still they are no less rital and far-reachiug, 
and inevitably tend to increase the rewards t)f industry by the augmentation of 
production through the analysis of comparative results, by the maintenance of a 
leasunable equiliorium betwt^n supply and demand, and by contributing to 
dabilty of value through the reduction to a minimum of the risks involved in 
rading. 

The American farmer is one of some five million persons who are cultivaring our 
oil, in areas of from 8 acres to well up in the tens of thousands, for subsisteime 
nd other profit. Some products he consumes quite largely at home in the main- 
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tenance of his family and hired help and the keeping and fattening of farm ani- 
mals. One or more products, however, he annually raises to sell. But all that 
is raised in one place, whethei for farm consumption or for local or distant 
market, hjis some relation to all that is raised elsewhere, and it is finally the 
amount of the supply relative to the extent of the demand which wholly or par- 
tially fixes the price and determines tht? profit or loss. 

The all-important problem is how to secure a market, for without a market sur- 
plus production above f«arm consumption is not simply valueless, but positive 
loss to the extent of its cost. 

Statistical information, widely and carefully gathered and properly presented 
and disseminated, relative to the condition and prospects and in due tinle to the 
actual measure of the principal prodftcts of agriculture has the strongest influ- 
ence in maintaining a reasonable equilibrum between production and demand, 
and the consetiuent assurance of profit to the producer. 

In so far as statistics give timely information to producers of specific conditions 
affecting the marketing of products, such statistics do all that can be done, and 
what can not be done in any otlier way, to secure to agriculture a profit on its 
productions. It is too much to expect that this result will ever be attained with 
such efficicmcy as to leave absolutely nothing to be desired; but so far as it is 
complete, the benefit secured is duc^ to the statistical method, and will always 
recpiire its service. Wliat honest producers and interested consumers desire is 
relations which shall be of mutual benefit, and in the promotion of these relations 
the Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture has not only directly 
benefited agriculture to an incalculable extent, but. in doing this, has inciden- 
tally benefited all legitimate occupations and all consumers. 

The benefits conferrc'd upon agriculture by statistics, ^’eat as they are, have no 
more attained their full limits than has agiuculture attained its full developmcmt. 
It is jiot too much to (‘xpect that through the gradual utilization of whatever’ 
knowleclge of phvsical (conditions and of human ncieds, susceptible of numerical 
expression, may be available, and the careful setting forth of its precise relation 
to the great busin(?ss of agriculture, the statistician of th»‘ future will be abh; to 
promote the agricultural interests of the country in direictions that as yet are 
hardly dreamed of. 

If agricultural statistics are of any value in themselves, their timely availability 
for the use of those to whom they an* of particular interest becomes a matter of 
importance. They would be of no value to fanm^rs, but might (‘ven 1)6 positively 
detrimental b) their interests, if possessed liy only a few persons or restricted to 
commercial circles. It is, tlnn-efon*, tin* aim of the Division of Stativstics in tin- 
Department of Agriculture to make the widt'st possible distribution of the infor- 
mation received through its various agencies, and to make such distribution as 
prompt and si)eedy as the necessity ()f securing reasonable accuracy will admit i^f. 
The monthly crop reports of this division are tluu’cdore mailed with an little delay 
as pos.sible to the D(‘partment’s State statistical agtuits and the 9,000 persons who 
report to them, to tin? 2,700 county correspondents and the 10,800 persons win » 
report to them, to the 40,0U0 township or district (iorrespondents, to 12,500 cotton 
planters, to 1.200 newspapers, mo.stly rural, and to 174,000 other persons, tlie iiali- 
vidual recq}ients. both correspondents and tn incorrespondents, l>eing mainly 
farmers. The.se reports relate, according to the .season of the year, to the coinli- 
tions of soil, wtuither, planting, growth, liarvc'sting, yield, (piabty, transportation, 
markets, and prices. They are sent regularly au<l gratiiitou.sly to all persons who 
have taken the troul)le to ask for them, and however susceptible of improveim iit 
they may be in any particular respect, the great demand for them leaves litth* 
doubt that considerable valin* is set xi]>on them. When t he statistical infonnation 
received by the Department is made still more reliabh* l)y the institution of ('yi' 
tain changes in the (jrop-rejKxrting .system, there will surely l)e no single division 
of any Government d(ipartmeiit, and certainly m> indetxx'udent organization. i hat 
will be promoting so greatly and so generally the agiicultural interests of th‘‘ 
country. 
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Washington, D. C., Fdvrmiry 4 , mi. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM BUDGE, 

Farmer and Jiml-Estate Dealer, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

The commission met at 10.30 a. m., Mr. Farqnhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
WiUiam Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., a farmer and real-estate dealer, was 
introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

6 . (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will you give your name and your home address?— A. 
William Budge, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Mr. Farquhar. Governor Harris will conduct the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your occupation.— A. I am post- 
master at Grand Forks just now. I also run a farm and buy and sell wheat and 
deal in real estate. I have a farm of my own and have had for the last 24 years. 

Q. You conduct that personally?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you connected with your State agricultural college?— A. No, but I am 
a trustee of the State University of North Dakota. 

Q. Have you traveled over your State to some extent?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you conversant with conditions bf>th as to labor and capital? — A. Yes. 

^ You may state in a general way the development of your State. 

^he witness then read the following statement:) 

“Twenty or 25 years ago North Dakota, then a part of Dakota Temtory, 
was little less than a i)ortion of what was shortly bt^fore known as the Ameri- 
can Desert. In the western part of wliat is now the State at that time the 
Indian and the buffalo roamed at will ov<*r a great territory wdiere now are pros- 
perous villages, and where intelligent citizens are tilling the soil, raising stock, 
mining coal, and engaging in various occupations. A great region, which had 
been unproductive and which was consid(‘red unimportant, has during these few 
years d(}veloi>ed into a great State, rich for agriculture and stock raising, and 
with many valuable und(‘velop(‘d mineral lesources. 

“The great cause of tliis transformation from a waste and sparsely populated 
region to a great, productive State is to be found to a large degi'ee intho w'on- 
derful developing pow’er of the railroad systems which have passed through and 
opened up tins grc^at tenitory. When .so much i.s .said of arbitrary and unjust 
acts of railroad corporations, it is only fair to state that it is due to the strong 
hearts, clear head.s, and energetic persons back of these' corjwation.s that we have 
the great development of which the Northwest is so proud. Moreover, these great 
transportation companies recognize the fact that the welfare of the people is 
their welfare. In general. I believe that the railroads within the State are doing 
whatever they feel that they can reasonablv afford to do toward developing the 
country by extending railroad branches, by fostering industnes, by affording 
reasonable shipping facilitii's, and by granting fair rates of shipment in general. 

“ To encourage and not to discourage, to enrich and not to impoverish the peo- 
ple is certainly the' wish of these compuni(?s. Seldom is an urgent need of snip- 
ping facilities brought lx>foro these companies in a proper light l)ut it is carefully 
considered. Branches arc often operated at little or no profit; side tracks and 
yards are frequently maintained for sake of convenience and economy to the pro- 
ducer. Rates on the leading in oducts have been .stt'adily reduced until now 8 ^ 
cents per bushel will carry wheat from Grand Forks to Duluth, which twenty 
years ago would have cost 17 or (H cents. N<) doubt greater rediu?tions will fol- 
low when the railroad compani(?s find that they can afford it and that the general 
good of the community dcmiands it. . 

“ Increased eiiuipment in cans and hwomotives, short lines, and fast trains make 
it ix)ssible to hamUo. the enormous amount of grain on the short notice necessary 
under the present conditions in this region. 

“ In order to handle the wheat so that the farmers will not always be at the 
mercy of the market, some system of storage is necessary to hold the great crops 
harvested in the fall mfmtlis. In some cases large farmers or farming corporation 
have their own grain warehou.ses. But the average farmer is not able to build 
warehouses and ecpiip for economical and safe handling of the lai‘ge amount of 
grain he produces. 

“ More than that, only a few are along the railroad lines, and even if they were, 
of course switch tracks could not put t<i each few farms. It is therefore nec- 
essary that the farmer should haul in his grain and ship from and through 
grain dealer near his farm. So it is evident that the elevator is an essential 
factor in the grain industry of the Northwest. Of course capital would be invested 
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in the elevator and grain-shipping business only as a source of profit. And when 
it is found by operating a system of elevators along a certain railroad that the 
operating expenses can oe reduced and facilities improved, it is only reasonable 
to expect the consolidation and formation of systems. There is, however, no 
monopoly, as several companies are generally represented in each town of impor- 
tance, and the different companies keep a keen watch on the doings of each otner. 
This competition has resulted in reducing elevator charges to reasonable prices 
for handling and to a uniform basis, the price being 2 cents per bushel. 

“ No doubt large and influential elevator companie.s can secure better accom- 
modations for (luick shipment when the market justifies, and better prices through 
their representatives at terminal-pointy than can individual and small shippers. 
In this way the farmer will profit to a greater or less degree. It is also ceHain 
that the great storage facilities lately being provided by the large elevator com- 
panies and the Great Northern Railway will be of much value to the farmers in 
that th^ will iiermit the rapid shipment of gi*ain from the country and will pro- 
vide sufficient terminal st(^rage, so that the grain can be held for a better inarKet, 
if thought desirable. This will also be a gi-eat reli(*f on the demands for the roll- 
ing stock of the railroad during the short pcjriod of the ^-ain-shipping season. I 
finnly believe that the present elevator system is of the greatest value to the 
agricultural interests. 

“River navigation is not developed to any great extent in North Dakota for the 
reason that there are only 2 rivers of sufficient size within the State to warrant 
the use of boats. These 2 streams are the Red Riven* (^f the North and the Mis- 
souri River. The navigation is carried on by small fiat-bottomed steamers and 
freight barges. 

“For years considerable freight has been (rarried along these 2 rivers by boat. 
On the Missouri the freight is of a very diversified nature, that coming in being 
largely lumber and building materijil and prorisions forwarded from railroads, 
and that outgoing being largely grain and coal. 

“ Shipping on the Missouri supplies a large region which lias for years been 
without railroads, and is for that reason the more ai)pre(*iat(‘d. The great impedi- 
ment to navigation in this river is the shifting sand liars which are formed because 
of the shallow water and wide banks. As fast as possiblt‘ the channel should Ix' 
dredged and provided with a series of pile bars, similar to thosi‘ already jilaced in 
the Upper Mi.ssi8.sippi, to confine and narrow the stream With this done there is 
no reason why the river navigation should not lie much expanded and the adjacent 
country much developed. It would also doubtless prevent much (h^striujtion from 
river flooding. 

“Before the railroads reached the Red River Valley there was considerable 
freight of all kinds carried by boat from Fargo and other points north along the 
river, but since the railroads have been operating in this section the freight has 
been reduced to but little else than grain. 

“ For small miscellaneous freight rail shipments are faster and more (5onvenieiit. 
However, Ixiat shiiipiug is important for those t<nvns situated ah)ng the river. 
The following is a statement or the gi*ain handled by the Red River Transporta- 
tion Company for 6 years ending IIXM). This company does about two-thirds of 
the shippmg and a local company the other one- third. 


,r of— 


Year of— 


1895 

. 287,180 

1893 

2«1,W« 

1896 

. 4*15,107 

\m 

51 o,;!?-) 

1897 

217,354 

im 

270,977 


“What has bfjen said relative U) iif^edcfl imi)rovement8 on the Missouri Rivn- 
is equally true of the Red River. This is a .shallow, rather inuddv, stream but 
one which does not change its channel much. Very little work has been done 
this stream. Some bars have lieen thrown to deepen the channel and this li:i ' 
doubtless aided, in this way, navigation. But a series of bars and hxiks locate*! 
at a few points starting n(;ar the upper sources of the Red and Red Lake rivers 
and running to the Canadian line would not only greatly aid navigation, hut 
would enable a sufficient control so as to prevent disastrous fl(K)ds which (x:ca- 
sionally do much damage to crops, lands, and buildings along the lower Rr'l. 
The locks and bars would serve as regulatf)rH and woula also aid much in ket p' 
ing back the waters for a uniform flow. This would also be very valuable as 
sanitary precaution, since in the late summer and the fall months the stream is 
very low and sluggish and seems mor(i cdiargo<l with impurities. , 

“ Many towns which depend upon the river for their water supply have 8uficv«'<i 
from this cause. Grand Forks was forced ta put in an extensive filtering sys* 
tern for purification. A series of locks and dams would be comparatively incx- 
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pensive since the river is admirably suited to such control. The banks are 
generally high enough and the river channel is very narrow. The following 
figures will ^ow the fluctuation in water in different years and at different times 
in the year. Much of this could bo reduced by the proi>osed dams and locks. 

“ RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

“ 1890: Navigation opened April 18; gauge, 14.5. Water reached highest point 
on gauge May 30, 27. Cause of high water, rainfall. Lowest water September 
13, 0.0. Navi^^ation closed November 7. 

“1897: Navigation opened April 11; gauge, 45.2. Higliest water, April 10. 
Cause of high water, snowfall. Lowest water, November Hi; gauge, 1.9. Navi- 
gation closed November 15. 

“ 1898; Navigation opened April 15; gauge, 9. Highest water, July 6; gauge, 
9.4. Lowest water, November 9: gauge, 0.8. Navigation closed November 8. 
Precipitation light during winter and summer. 

“ 1899: Navigation opened April 18; gauge, 15.9; highest water of season. Low- 
est water, October 1; gauge, 1.2. Navigation closed December 1. Precipitation 
light during winter and summer, 

“ 1900: Navigation opened April 11 : gauge, 7.7. Highest water of season, Octo- 
ber 13; gauge. 11.5. Lowest water of season, July 1; gauge, 1.0. Navigation 
closed November 13. Precipitation heavy during latter part of season. 

“In river transportation the same rates prevail as by rail, but many points are 
reached by river more easily than can now be done by rail. 

‘ ‘ Of course, the principtil industry in North Dakota is grain growing. The Red 
River Valley is justly proud of being known as the Bread Basket of the world. 
Crops here seldom fail, and even during occasional years of partial drought the 
moisture-storing capacity and productiveness of the soil and the resisting qualities 
of the acclimated wheat plant are very remarkable. 

“ It must not be thought, however, that wheat raising i.s all that North Dakota 
is fit for. In the western i)ortion of the State attention is largely given to cattle 
and sheep. Large ranching is now giving way to a gi'eater number of small 
ranches. Settlers are rapidly getting stock on their own farms and thus are l>et- 
ter fitted for variations of seasons. 

“ In localities subject to occasional dry seasons flax (‘ulture is being successfully 
started. This crop seems to do well on such lands and affords another means of 
diversifying. Several oil mills have l>een started, and this industry and flax cul- 
ture bid fair to Ihj very important resources. 

“It has now been fully demonstrated that the rich, .sandy .soils of the central 
portions of the State are wcdl adapted to growing beets rich in sugar. Move- 
ments are already on foot to develop this industry and establish sugar factories. 
The introduction of sugar-beet culture would be' doubly helpful, since it would 
give the farmer another profitable crop and at the .same time .sui)ply, in the pulp, 
a good feed for cattle, and it would start manufacturing establishments m an 
otherwise rural district. 

“A few years ago it was not thought that com could Ih) raised in North Dakota, 
and so the pork industry ha.s not been started. But little bv little the farmers 
have planted com, and siived the .s(?ed and replanted until I lie better varieties, 
having become acclimated, are now doing very w’ell with pv(>per care, and there 
is every reason to believe that North Dakota will soon multiply many times its 
pork production. 

“A diversity of crop and iiidu.stries, which have beon the great need of North 
Dakota, is now rapidly coming. With this will also come a much nmre uniform 
value of production and a corresi>onding improvemiuit in the financial condition 
of the fanner and the merchant. The great transportation companies will also 
profit by diversified industries, since this condition will iihsure a more uniform 
production and shipment, not only for different years, but during different por- 
tions of the year, 

“ One important industry which i.s just starting and wdiich should be given all 
the encouragement possilde is the mining of lignite coal. 

“North Dakota is being very rapidly settled and developed. This growth is 
now taking place most l apidly in the centrjil portion of the State. A nch farm- 
ing area is l^ing opened, and branch railroads are pushing out into a previously 
unoccupied temtory. An increase of above 74 per cent in population during the 
l^t to years is a growth equtUlod by but very few States or Territories in the 
Union. The settlers are usually of an excellent character. 

“ They are industrious and for the most part intelligent. Many were farmers in 
other parts of the country or Canada, They aie rapidly improving their farm 

668a 64 
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pro^rty, and many who have been in the State a few years possess resi>ectable 
banK accounts. 

“ In the Red River Valley farm lands have increased in value from $5 or $10 to 
$20 or $40 per acre. 

“All classes are becoming deeply interested in their individual and social 
improvement. Towns are putting in electric;-light plants and waterworks, public 
buildings are being erected, and the schools are well supported. Few things 
point more clearly to the general growth in number, wealth, intelligence, and 
prosperity than the wonderful increase in the numlier of children attending the 
public 8ch(X)ls, and especially in the number of young men and women who are 
attending the institutions of higher e^lm^ation. The university, agricultural col- 
lege, and nonnal schools all show a remarkable growth in attendance and in the 
character of their work. Many of these institutions rank well with those of the 
older States. 

“ In conclusion, it may be sjiid that North Dakota has good reason to be pleased 
at the development which has taken place along all lines during the past 2 years. 
Such a ^owth indicates nothing very bad in the industrial conditions found in 
this region. 

“We have escaped many of those .social and industrial evils which are met 
with in some of the older and more thickly populateil portions of this and other 
countries. Our jK'ople are successful in securing a good living an<l in building 
up good homes. Tlioy are prosperous and cont('nt<Ml in their ()c(‘upation8 and in 
building up a gi'cat Commonwealth.*’ 

Q. Will you please .stat(‘ the condition of labor in your State?— A. We have 
not any labcu* with us the .samt‘ as they have in otluu’ States; none except the peo- 
ple that own their homes aiul farms there. The labor tliat we have to have 
during the harvest is a floating lal)or tliat comes in there on the railroads and 
stays during the harv(‘.st, which lasts alxmt 2 months, and then generally g(K's 
back. 

Q. Have you liired labor that stays with you during the year?— A. We have, 
some of us, a few hired men em the big farms; luit r)n farms like mine we keej) 
one man through the y<*ar. And a man that has 220 acres generally has his fam- 
ily and takes care of his farm him.si*lf until spnng comes. He hires I man 
until harvest, and during harvest and threshing he has 2 or 2. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting hel])?— A. We had none la.st year. Last 
year it was pretty s(;arce. We had a poor (;rop. The year IxTore we had mort‘ 
labor than we could take care of. They move from one ])art of tin' country to 
another. Where tlnu'c is a big demand for labor, where there is a big crop, tin* 
railroads move the laborers. 


Q. What are the hours of labor?— A. During harvest we (Munmonce as soon as 
we can get out and work until sundown. 

Q. During other portions of the year? — A. Oh. they do not work more than 10 
hours. 

Q. What are the number of days employed in your State?— A. On a farm it is 
alx)Ut the whole year. Of ccmrse, we do not have as hard lalwr in the winter as 
we have in the summer. There is not much to do but take care of the sb)ck. 


Q. How do you pay— by the month?— A. We ])ay by tlm month. 

Q. What do the wages average?— A. In the winter time about § 10 , and from 
the spring to the fall the average is .§22 to §25 a month. 

Q. Is that i)ayiiient made in cash? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any tenants who have families and who livt* on the fams?— A. 


Yes. 


Q[. You may state what juivilcgeH they have in connection with the house ami 
thwr wages?— A, They generally have their house and bam, and if the seed is 
furnished by the landowner they have half the crop. If they fimiish the seed 


they have two-thirds of the cn'p, and plow the land. 

Q. Have you any tenants of that kind who work by the month or by tlic 
year?— A. Very few. They all work on shares. 

Q. What is the future for a tenant in your State on shares?— A. There are so 
few of them that they only work until they get a start and then they go out ami 


take up land of their own. 

Q. Do they generally l>ecome farmers?- A. They generally become farmers on 
land of their own. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your State or elsewhere?— A. In our State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is their condition financially when tln^v 
start?— A. All went there pt^or; they had nothing. There were a few people who 
came with a little money; but if a man had a yoke of cattle and a cow or 2 and a 
wagon and a little gmb, he was considered pretty well fixed in the early day"- 
Of course, we are geiting a better class now. 
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Q. Have you any immigration?--A. Yes. 

Q. From what countries do they comeV—A. From Norway, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. We have a few Hollanders, some Russians, Scotch, Irish, a few English 
and Canadians, and the balance from the States. 

Q. Are thejr generally an intelligent and desirable class of people?— A. Yes; 
they are all mignty good people. 

Q. Have you any French Canadians?— A. Yes; we have; and we have some 
Poles. They are good people, too. We get French Canadians down in Walsh 
County, and there are a few in Cass County. 

Q. Is there any tendency on the part of your immigrants to colonize to preserve 
their language? — A. Not a great deal. The Scandinavians have tried to build a 
Scandinavian school, but the boys all go to the univ(;rsity. One-third the students 
at our university are S(!andinavians now, and we calculate to put in a Scandina- 
vian chair there so as to have no feeling. In other words so that they will feel 
that we are fair with them. But the Scandinavian boy very seldom studies Scan- 
dinavian; some other citizens do. Indeed wo have a Scandinavian chair there 
now, but the S(;andinavian professor is not what w(j would call a first-(;lass Scan- 
dinavian teacher. We expect to put one in in the spring to fill that (diair. 

Q. What language is taught in your common schools?— A. The English lan- 
guage. 

Q. No demand for foreign languages?— A. No; there arc n( > teiu^hers nor schools 
except English. 

Q. You say the young Scandinavian prefers to study English?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the American to get some Scandinavian?— A. Some of them do so as to 
learn to talk with the Scandinavians. 

Q. It is not, theii , for the purpose of preserving the langnagtJ— the original lan- 
guage?— A. No. Tlie S(;andinavian naturally feels friendly to his country, but 
in tile little crowd tlu^y have of Scandinavians there in the university we can not 
tell the Scandinavian boys from evcjrybody else. 

Q. You hav(} some settlers from the older States, have you?— A. Yes, 

Q. What class of citizens are they usually?— A. They are go<Hl (dtizens; people 
who have left their fanns; pretty much all farmers. 

Q. Do they generally come to you comparatively poor?— A. Some of them, and 
some of them have moved out there with some stock and cattle, and they are in 
better shape than the rest of them. They are moving from the Western country; 
more of them are coming than ever before. We have had some Dunkards com- 
ing there from Pennsylvania; they moved into a settlement by themselves, and 
they are doing very well. 

Q, Please state whether, in your opinion, your public-school facilities are suffi- 
dent.— A. Yes; and we are improving them as fast as we possibly can. Our pub- 
lic schools will compare pretty nearly with tho.se of any State in the Union where 
tliere are good settlements. Of courstN you know, in tlie sparsely s(;tth?d country 
we have the little cabins, but f)ur system of .schools is very good. 

Q. You have free schools?— A. Wo have the free-scdiool system. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction is elect(‘d by the iieople, and the governor i.s presi- 
dent of the university. We have high schools: they all gvade fi*om one to the 
other. 

Q. What is the condition of your schoolhouses?— A. It is good. We have fine 
schoolhouses where there ha.s been settlement within the last 15 or 20 years. 

Q. Has there been any effoi*t on tlie jiart of the farmers to have branches more 
in touch with agricultural needs tanglit in the schools?— A. Not very mucli; there 
is some. We have an agiicultural collegis and a good many farmers’ sons go to 
the college during the winter. 

Q. Is your agricultural college well supported?— A. Yes; the government sup- 
ports it. There are probably 300 students now. 

Q. What becomes of the graduates or students when they leave the agricultural 
college?— A. There are a great many young men who have farms who go to the 
college to study up on farming and to just get an idea of things when they have 
not much to do in the winter. 

Q. You have a course that permits that?— A. Yes. And then we have higher 
courses for boys who go through. Men of 18, .20, and 26 go there and take the 
course on farming, to learn how to keep the gi'ain and so on, and to seed. Some 
^ threshing machines and so on. 

Does the course touch on every subject that pertains to agriculture? — A. Yes, 
and 8k)ck as well, pretty thoroughly. 

T? ® technical course.?— A. Yes. 

fa to® graduates seek other professions after leaving your college?— A. A 
^ 4 . y®®* There are a few that go to the agricultural college, and from 

tnere to the university, and some of them to the University of Minnesota; they 
scatter all over. 
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Q. Do some of them become teachers in agricultural colleges in other places?— 
A. They are too new for that yet; they have not run it long enough. Our univer- 
sity boys become teachers; they are a little older than the agricultural college 
boys. 

Q. Have you an experiment station Jn North Dakota?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it the propensity on the part of the graduates of 
your agricultural college there to seek the professions and complete their educa- 
tion?— A. A great many do. 

Q. In colleges? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. And leave the fanns?— A. A good many of them. 

Q. About what proportion do you think? — A. Well, it would be pretty hard for 
me to tell you that, liecause our boys are young. The young boys are the fellows 
that are trying to get out. The older ones that are there, they simuly study for 
the improvement of their own farms; but the young boys can go there because 
they (!an get in when they can not get into a college. They have not had the 
chance on the prairie. The schools are small and the grade is very low in the 
agiiciiltural college so as to give those boys a chance. In fact, our university is 
put down two grades low(;r than th(* higli school to give those boys a chance. 
Now, those young boys come in there and they go througli the agricultural c(j1- 
lege, and in a year or two then they go to the higher schof)l8. 

Q. They want to become lawyers and doctors and ministers and all that and 
not return to the farms?— A. A good many of them, y(‘s. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will you please state the efficiency of your experi- 
ment station and the work it is doin^ in a general way? Are they making t(‘sts 
and issuing bulletins for the information of the farmers?— A. Yes; they are doing 
it right along. 

Q. You may state, if you please, the advantage, in your opinion, that tht' 
experiment station is to the fanner.— A. During the winter season it is a big 
advantage to him. He g(H?s there and sees things in a .scientitic way by wliich he 
can lienefit on his farm when he goes back. 

Q. Is that the experiment station or the agricultural college?— A. They are both 
together. 

Q. Along what lines does your experiment station make tests?— A. On se(?ds 
and on stock, I think; everything in the agricultural line. 

Q. (By Mr. FAR(ycHAR. (Soil?— A. Yes; .soil. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does it make any tests on friiits?— A. Yes. Of 
course, our country is not adapted for fruit except small fruits, such as berri(‘s, 

E lums, and raspl)errh?s, and things of that kind, and era)) apples. And there is a 
ardy ajiple that they are commencing to set out there now. They are testing 
those things. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Is there any attempt to cultivate the Baldwin apple 
in those ‘regions?— A. No; it is too far North. There are tine apples there; they 
have a good many in the ground, but fruit is pretty hard to take care of, it is so 
cold. 

Q. Docs your cold last longer than it does in New England? — A. Yes; it comes 
along earlier in the fall. It is not as severe as it is in New England; it is a dry 
cold. When the fanners set out fruit trees they have to protect tlnun, and they 
shelter them. Timber grows there now, but when I wont to South Dakota there 
were not any trees. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the Government encourage the gimvth of the 
forest?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are its efforts bringing good results? — A. Yes. For a long while we had 
the privilege of taking up a tree claim by planting trees. We undertook to plant 
the trees in the sod, and we made a ixxjr success of it until tlie wild sod wa.s culti- 
vated; but after you get it cultivated you can make a tree grow. We have box 
elders, ash, cottonwood, and elm. You can grow maple, but not very successfully: 
some evergreens are hard to grow. 

Q. Have the experiments progressed so far as tf) make any improvement on 
moisture or temperature?- A. It is pretty liard to tell yet. Last year was tho 
dryest we have had and, I think, the finest. It seems to me that the climate is 
improving— that is, we grow stuff we (u>nld not grow when we went there, but 1 
think that is on account of the land being cultivated year by year. We are now 
growing a little com. We could not grow any when I went there. 

Q. Have you farmers’ institutes in your State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are they encouraged and. well patronized?— A. Yes. ,, i , 

Q. What is discusseit in your fanners’ institutes?— A. Subjects generally aioni, 
the line of farming. The president of the airricultural college generally goe« 
and 1 or 2 of tho professors. The president the Great Northern Railroad 
to a go^ many of the meetings, and we have a general discussion. 
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Q. Are they bringing good results?— A. Yes. 

Q. What subjects are discussed at your institutes?— A. Stock raising and gen- 
er^ fanning; all subjects for the improvement of fanning; biinefits that a man 
derives by knowing how to handle his products and how to raise them. 

Q. Does the local talent participate?— A. Sometimes. 

Q. Do ladies take part in the discussions?— A. Occasionally, but not very often. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Have you any dairying?— A. Not to amount to very 
uiucdi. They are establishing some dairies now gi-adiially. In the western por- 
tion of the State the entire (jroj) is wheat, and in the east where tlie farmers have 
been raising wheat and in the middle iiortion where they are raising flax and 
mixed crops they are getting some cattle. This later immi^ation, coming from 
the older States, is raising stock, and they make pr<)tty fair butter. But the 
winters are so long that they can hardly get feed enough. That is the trouble. 

Q. What grade of cattle have you?— A. We have Short Horn, Polled Angus, 
Hereford, and around the towns we get some Jerseys. When we first staiied 
in, President J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, was very anxious to have 
people put in stock, and he shipped in quite a number of Polled Angus bulls to 
the farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to the earnings of 
capital invested in agriculture compared to investments in other lines of business 
in your State?— A. When you take into con.sideration the price at which we 
i)ouglit our lands, not c<3unting what they are worth to-day, it does very well. 
You know lands are going up. But if we consider only what the farmer con- 
siders Ins land worth to-day. it is a different propo.sition. He bought his land at 
from $2.50 to $5, and now he figures it is worth from $25 to $40 an acre; and the 
taxes levied on our lands are on a valuation of about $6.50 to $7 an ac.re, I tliink, 
but, of course, none of us would sell at that price. 

Q. How do you reach your valuation?— A. The assessor values the land and the 
county commissioners e<iualize the valuations. 

Q. Are your tax laws satisfactory?— A. Yes, on the whole, they are pretty fair. 
They liave be(^n amended a good many times, and are in pretty fair shape. 

Q. Have you any amendments to suggest?— A. No. 

Q. Is your farm property valued liiglier than other projicrty?— A. I do not 
think it is. I would not like to say it is any lower, but the valuation is about fair 
I should judge. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Y'ou said that the averag(* assessment value is aliout 
$6 an acre?— A. Yes. 

(^. And the average pri(!e at which the land is held is at $25?— A. Yes. 

Q. That would make an assessment of 25 per cent on the market value?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Well, does that same ratio of taxation hold for all other property? — A. No. 

Q. Then the farm land is taxed low^er than the other property, is it not?— A. 
Yes; the lianks are ass(*ssed at the rate of 60 per (rent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has there been any deline in the pnce of agricul- 
tural products since you have gone into the State? — A. Yes; there has. I have 
been in the State for 60 years. Then we rai.sed a little oats and we got our own 
price for it. Wo had no sah; exctqit to people, coming in. 

Q. Of the market generally what have you to say?— A. Why , the markets for 
the last 2 or 3 years have been about the same. The price of wheat has averaged 
about 60 c(mts. Some years it has been a little more and some less, but that is 
about the average. 

Q. It is profitable at that rat(» to raise it?— A. When a man (rultivates his farm 
right it is. 

Q. Can you give the commission an estimate of the cost of raising an acre of 
wheat?— A. About $5 an acre; that would put it on the cars. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the average value of an acre of wheat on 
the cars? — A. It depends on the crop. In years when we have an average crop of 
15 or 20 bushels per a(;r(?, we can figure alxuit <K) cents a bushel on our wheat. 
Last year the crop did not average ovt^r 10 bushels; it did not average that. 

Q. Taking it one year with another? — A. Oh, it \nu 11 average 15 bushels; the 
valley will run over that about 10 to 12 bushels. 

Q. Is there a margin of profit? — A. Yes; my crop has averaged about 20 bushels 
ever since I have hamllod the fann. 

9* there any decline in the productive condition of your soil?— A. No; not if 
it is handled right. The valley is a black loam, with a solid bed of clay under- 
neath— loam of about a foot to a foot and a half thick on top, and heayv clay on 
the bottom. Of course, when we get outside of the valley we strike a lighter soil. 

Q* la it easy to maintain the productive condition?— A. Yes. 
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• declines, is it easy to recuperate?— A. Yes, 1 year’s rest would put 

It back in shape. Of course, the land there has never been manured any. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Fertilized?— A. I put on fertilizers. I had a piece 
close to town that I fertilized, and I raised 30 bushels to the acre on it. I had a 
great crop off it. 

Q. Is the improved farming growing in favor?— A. Yes. 

Q. And fertilizing and saving manure?— A. A good many do that, and they rest 
their land. A good many farmers rest one-third of their land and cultivate the 
other two-thirds, and put that one-third in the next year, get a crop of grain the 
next year, turn it down, and thus get away with tlie stubble in the soil and leave 
it compiict for a crop the next year. .1 can show you in my bag here a sample of 
wheat off my own last year. [Witness produces bag.] Here is a sample of my 
own that a gentleman from the agricultural college said would not fill last year. 
Mr. Holmes was up there, and he told me that it would not fill or bo any good, 
and I did not think it would fill, either. There is the wheat, and I brought it 
along on puriM)se to show it to you. You see it is quite well filled. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does rain come early in the season?— A. About the 
Ist of July. We had no rain on this wheat until aliout the middle of July. It 
then got 2 hours’ rain on it, and it filled. Now, the land that was alongside of 
that that was plowed only raised 4 bushels to the acre and was allowed to rest the 
year l^fore, but this land was idowed down and the stubbh^ turned under, leaving 
the soil compact, and there is the difference. 

Q, Careful farming then, to some extent, will help the farmer out if the elements 
are against him?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the time is coming you think when careful management by the farmer 
will be nece.ssary?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it growing in favor?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any bonanza farming left in your State?— A. Yes; we have several 
big fanns. The Lamoure farm west of us has, I believe, about 7,000 acres. 

Q. What effe<‘t do the big farms have upon tla* gt*n»Tal industry of agricul- 
ture?— A. Tliey do not hel]» any. I would like to see them all out of the way. 
They take up a big space and they hurt our school districts. Where there ale 
only a few childnm in the district it does not make so much difference, but they 
do no particular benefit to the (jountry. The owners .ship in their supplies anil 
ship their wheat out. They also .ship their men in and shi]) them out. 

Cj. Are those fanns divided into .s(‘ctions— I mean, are they divided up for (‘co- 
noinh^al (uiltivation?— A. Yes. 

Q. You may describe them, if you will?— A. They nin them all in sections. 
The mads have to be opened up on a see*tion of land as tlie people demand them, 
and they just farm a sejuare section. If they can farm it all in one it is a great 
deal better. If tlu?re is a 2 or 3 mile stn-tch to plow, it all has to be turned at the 
same time, and it takes up time, and they generally lay out the distance as long 
as they can. 

Q. How is that plowing done? — A. It is dom* with gang plows and 4 horses or 
4 mules to each plow. 

<J. How many men does it take to manage a team?— A. One. 

Q. How many ac;res can 1 team plow in a day?— A. Alxiut 5; a little over witli 
goi)d soil. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do they have any gang plows operated by steam?— A. 
No; they have tried them but they do not work. 

Q. Wa,s it done with a long cable pulling the jjIows along?— A. It was done witli 
a traction engine, but it did not work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is tlie plowing done in the fall or in the spring?— 
A. It IS done in the fall. You have got to do it to get your crop in in time. 

Q. Do you wait for the fro.st to get out of the ground in the spring? — A. No; the 
deeper the frost the better we like it; the moisture supports the crop in the soring- 
Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Your objection to Ik man za farming is that it feiiYts 
no family settlement on the farm?— Yes. 

Q. And it is destructive to the scliools by making a great place where there are 
no cliildren for education at all?— A. Yes. 

O. In other words, it is contrary to the American farm life?— A. Yes. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are these large farms under the control of “iie 
man?— A. Yes. One man can handle a big farm. You take a man with 4 hol ies, 
and 1 man on a farm of that kind can handle 100 acres. No trouble at all; 
rocks, no stones. Everythingis smooth ; it is not like farming down in this country. 

Q. Is this man a hired man' iisnallyV— A. Yes. 

O. Is he a single man?— A. Ho generally is. 

Q. A resident of the State? — A. At timesr^ho is and sometimes ho is not. TIip 
big farm owners hire a crew in the spring, and when the farming is done they h ' 
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them out, except enough of them to take care of the farm, and one or two men 
can do this. 

Q. Is the hired man married or single?— A. Some of them are married and some 
of them are single. 

S . Are those big farms profitable to the owners?— A. I think some of them are 
some are not. It defends on how they are handled. 

Q. Are they run exclusively for the purpose of making money for the owners?— 
A. Yes; the land has grown in value, and they make their money on land. The 
Grandin farm and the Dalrymple farm have made money. 

Q. In the spring, what is necessary to do before putting in the wheat?— A. Noth- 
ing. You just put it in. The land is all ready in the fall. 

Q. Then, is it cut with a binder or header?— A. With a binder. Headers we 
can not use, on account of the moisture. The wheat heats. 

Q. You have to shock your wheat?— A. Yes. 

Q. When do you thrash it? — A. Out of the shock. Of course, a good many 
farm( rs have stacks, but the most of th(‘ wheat is thraslied out of the shock. 

Q. What are your facilities for thrashing? — A. We get nice thrashing machines. 

^ »rood machine will run 3,500 to 3,000 bu.shels a day. 

The operator furnishes his own crew?— A. Yes. 

And thrashes for so much a bushel?— A. Yes. 

Boards his own hands?— A. Boards his own hands. 

Takes his kitchen and everything with him?— A. Everything uuth him. 

And his own cook?— A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Where do he and his men lodge?— A. Oh, in the straw 
stack or the cooking shanty. It is dry there in the fall. We think nothing about 

tW. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any organization among yinir farmers?— 
A. Not very many: no. 

Q. Have you the Grange or the Farmers' Alliance?— A. Both have been wiped 
out in our country. We did have them, but they went to pieces. 

Q. Have you any farmers* clubs?— A. No; very few. 

Q. Have you any grain-f^rowers* asscHuations?— A. We have had. but the people 
do not seem to take much int(‘rest in them. 

Q. Why did the interest in the organization among farmers decline?— A. It is 
pretty hard to tell. It first started in our cumntry as tlu' Farmers' Alliance, and 
then ran into politics and Populism and broke up. That is about the size of it. 
Our leaders ran it to benefit themselves, and let it go. 

<^. Are your farmers diversifying now?— A. They are to some extent. 

Q. To what did they confine their efforts formerly?— A. To wheat. 

Q. How are th(*y diversifying now^?— A. Oh. they are getting some stock, and 
they have some hogs, and some (diickens and turkeys. ISoimi of tlnun are raising 
a little flax. But as far as vegetabh's are concerned, we have no market for them. 
Rates are so high we can not ship them out of the country. * 

Cj. Do you raise corn? — A. W(^ raise a little crop, yes, for stwk. A great many 
of our people have butter to .sell in town. Wt‘ are bujing it now ourselves. 
What we needed before we used to ship in. 

Q. What kind of st(x;k do you raise?— A. We are rai.sing pretty much Short 
Horns. They do well. 

Q. Do you have to feed during the winter?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is your hay and forage cheap?— A. Yes: except in tln^ Western i)ortion of the 
State. You know there is a difference in our State. When you get west of 
Towner, to the mouth of the rivt*r west, the cattle taki' care of tlumi-selves. Our 
State is not like a great many States; there is a differein^e in climate in different 
parts of the State. 

Q. Do you raise any sheep?— A. Yes; they do very well. 

Q. How is the sheep industry, improving or decreasing?— A. It is improving 
now. It did decrease about 10 years ago, but it has increased lately. A great 
many put in a pile of sheep in the eiwitern portion of the State. Then wool went 
down and they quit, but now tliey are commencing to start up again. 

Q. It is a profitable industry?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are you raising horses? — A. Yes; we have a few horses; not quite enough 
for the country yet. but pretty nearly. We had to shii) everything in before. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the cause of going out of the sheep raising?— 
A. Low price for wool. 

Q. What depressed the price of wmd?— A. Well, I guess you 
well as I do. It is pretty hard for me to mention. I suppose the tariff did that; 
I do not know. 

Q. What is the cause of their going into sheep raising then?— A. Wool is going 
Bp, and they are getting more for it, and it pays them to liandle it. 
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Q. Can you give about the dates when these changes took place?— A. I suppose 
it was during the changes of administration. 

'J. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Changes of administration?— A. Yes. 

! . It was a taritf matter then?— A. Yes. 

. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Is that a goo4 sheep country?— A. Yes. 

. And it is profitable to raise sheep if wool commands a fair price?— A. Yes. 
. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it more profitable to raise them for the wool than 
for the mutton?— A. Both help. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What breed of sheep do yon raise?— A. I should 
judge they were merino. Some of them are not pure, but we have some i)retty 
good stock there. Growers go to different fairs and buy from breeders and put 
in the flocks. 

Q. Youspeak of fairs. Then you have an agricultural society there?— A. We 
do not. We had a fair at Grandin last year. We used to have one in the Forks, 
but it is pretty liard to keep them up. We have these, county fairs, and we used 
to have pretty good fairs. Early in the settlement of the State we had fairs at 
the Forks, and we had some of the best stock there [ ever saw in my life. It 
came iip from Minnesota and Iowa, and the owners wanted to introduce it. 

Q. Were the fairs beneficial?— A. Yes. 

Cj. (By Mr. Farquhar.) These fairs, are they for an exhibition of your live 
stock and farm products?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have in most of your fairs an exhibition of tlie trotting ability of the 
horses?— A. Ob, there is not a great deal of trotting, but you can not got up a fair 
there unless you have trotting horses. You can not get up a fair and get the crowd 
to stay without them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect has improved machinery had in devel- 
oping your State?— A. It has done everything. We could not get* along without 
it at all. We could not raise wheat. In fact, we could not settle the country up 
without it. 

Q. Has it removed the drudgery of farm life to some extent?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it unpleasant to farm when you have good improved machinery?— A. No; 
it is about as easy as most anything you can do now. All the drudgery about the 
farm is taking care of the barn. 

O. Any disposition <m the i)arl of the farmers to leave the farms?- A. No. 

Q. Any disposition on the part of the peoi>le in tlie town to go to the farms?— 
A. Yes; some do. 

Q. You think there are more going to the farm than coming away?— A. I think 
80 . It looks that way in our country. Of course, ours is a farming country. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to maintaining our home mar- 
kets?— A. Anything w(‘ can improve; it is a good thing for the tieople. 

Q. Have you any manufacturing in your Btate?— A. Very little. We have a 
woolen mill and a flour mill, 

Q. (By Mr. F-\RQbHAR.) Planing mills?— A. Yes; planing mills, and at Dickin- 
son we have a fair pressed-brick plant, and I think up in Cavalier County wo have 
a cement plant above Milton. The profes.sorH in our institutions sent people to 
take an interest in the clay and (Hiinent, and they are putting in a small plant to 
test it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any factories for manufacturing agricul- 
tural machinery or agri(rultural implements?— A. No; not in our place. 

Q. Any w(X>len mills or flax mills?— A. We have a woolen mill and 3 flax mills. 
Q. Are they doing well?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you raise flax?— A. Yes. 

(j. Is that profitable?— A. Yes; I think it is the most profitable crop we have 
raised for years. 

Q. Is it hard on your land? — A. It does not seem to be. 

Q. How many bushels (?an you raise to the acre?— A. Ten to 15. 

Q. What is that worth a bushel? — A. Last fall it was worth $1.45 and $1.00 at 
the farm. 

Is it more profitable ttian wheat?— A. Yea; it is worth $1.35 now. 

What do you do with the straw?— A. I have not had any use for it except to 
I it or bum it. There are no factories there of any kind. 

Would a factory lie profitable?— A. Yes. 

Is it good feed?— A. Ves; in some ways for (jertain kinds of stock. 

Do you thrash it with a machine?— A. Y(*h; just the same as we thrasli 
wheat. 

Q. Do you raise barley?- A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get a good yield?— A. The yield ranges from 50 to 70 bushels to tlio 

acre. 
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Q. What is that worth a bushel?— A. Oh, it runs all the way from 18 to 27 
cents. The price depends on the quality. Sometimes it goes to 84, but it aver- 
ages about 20 to 25 cents for good barley. But the farmers do not take care of 
their barley the same as they do in other countries and they let it get bleached, 
and, of course, that knocks 2 or 3 cents from the grade of it. 

Q. With care it would be a profitable crop?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you raise oats?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get a good yield?— A. About 50 to 90 bushels to the acre. 

Q. Is that hard on the land?— A. No; it is not as hard as wheat. It is the 
easiest crop we get. 

Q. What price do you get?— A. Oats now are worth 25 cents. We had a pretty 
slim crop last year on account of th(? dry season. I want ti) state these are the 
river counties of North Dakota, not the other counties, that I am speaking of. 

Q. About what territory would your statement covtjr?— A. An area a{)Out 60 
miles wide and 150 miles long. 

Q. What would you say in reg.ard to the western portion of tlie State?— A. 
That is where they are raising flax and more diversified crops, taking in beet 
sugar, and cattle, and so on. 

Q. Do you raise any sugar beets in your country?— A. Yes; but our section is 
not so productive in sugar as that farther west. There is a difference of 4 per 
cent in favor of those dry north lands; 4 or 5 per cent. 

Q. Is it considered a profitable crop in the western portion of the State?— A. 
Yes. 

Q, Is it profitable in your portion of the State?— A. It would be but not as 
much so as in the west. The Ijeet grows bigger, and there is more starch but 
not so much sugar in it. 

Q. Are your transportation rates sati.sfactory?— A. We find very much fault 
with them, but they are getting better all thv time. The companies are advan- 
cing their roads and they run branches into different lot’alities. People find fault 
with tht'iii, but they seem to be doing as well as they can. 

Q. How many roads have yon in your State?— A. We have the Northern 
Pa(nfi(^ the Great Northern, the Sioux road, and a little piece of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. WhiTever two roads come together, of course, it is a 
litth^ better. The rate.s are no better, only the shinpers are more a])t to get cars. 

Q. What is the rate per 100 ixmnds from your place to Duluth?— A. Fourteen 
cents, I think it is, a hundr(‘d; about 8 tents, 8.4 a bushel. 

Q. Has there btjen any detdine in the freight rate in the last few years?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. What was it formerly?— A. Eighteen or twenty, seventeen or eighteen. The 
rate runs right across the river. 

Q. Has that decline benefited the fanner?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has it udd(?d something to the value t)f his crop?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the (X>ndition of your public highways? — ^A. They are all right at 
certain seasons of the year. Tlui roads are lew! and bridges cross all the streams; 
but it is like every country in that in a heavy rain it cuts up pretty badly. In 
the fall of tlu5 ytiur they are just like paved roads, they are so hard. 

Q. How much of the sea.son are they bad? — Ji. Only in the spring for about 2 
or 3 weeks. 

Q. At the time tlu? frost is coming out?— A. Yes. 

Q. And the balance of the season they are good?- -A. Y^'es. 

Q. Have you any material for making macadam? — A. No; very little. 

(^. Are your roads graded? — A. They are ditched and graded, and where they, 
are ditched they are supposed to be graded and ditchc'd on each side, every section. 

Who makes culverts and builds your bridges? — A. The county builds the 
bridges where there is a bridge of any size, and the townships put in the culverts. 

Q. And tile road district dotw the grading? — A. Yes; farmers (h> their own grad- 


ing, and so pay the road tax. 

Q. Is the grading done by the tax? — ^A. It is done by tax, but people have the 
privilege of doing it by piecework if they prefer. 

Q. Is there an improvement in your roads from year to year?— A. Yes. 

Q. You may state, if you please, how many elevator ('onmanioa yon have on 
your railroads?— A. Thertj are not as many as there were. The Poavey Elevator 
Company is buying up a good many of them. First there were the Brooks Broth- 
ers, the Minneapolis and Northern, the Argyle Elevator Company, and the Ken- 
kel, Toodd, and Bettingen, and a great many private elevator lines. 

Q. Where is the home office of these companies? — A. In Minneapolis or Duluth. 

Q. How many private elevators are tliere left? — A. There are a few independent 
elevators here and tiiere through the country. 
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Q. Are any of these owned hy the farmers?— A. Very few. The farmers have 
built some elevators in partnership among themselves, but they always let them go. 

Q. You spoke about there being 6 or 8 elevators in your town originally. By 
whom were they built?— A. I was in some of them, ana they were built by about 
4 different companies. 

Q. Were any of them built by local capital except your elevator?— A. No; I do 
not think they were. There are now only 3. The fanners usually ship their wheat 
from the platforms or sidetracks. Wherever they can get cars th^ load them. 

Q. The farmer has the privilege of loading his own gi-ain?— A. Yes; providing 
he can get cars. 

Q. Does the farmer have an equal privilege with the elevator man in getting 
cars?— A. Yes; he does in our country. In some places they claim they do not; 
but tht‘y give them a fair show whenever they can. 

Q. You think thei’e is no disposition on the part of the railroads to favor the 
elevator companies?— A. No; not when they can help it. A farmer will probably 
want a cm- to ship his grain, and if a rain comes up he wants the car to stand until 
he can put in his load. I do not know whether they are granting that privilege 
now or not; it was a great deal of trouble, but they did that to satisfy them. Of 
course when the wheat all comes into the market at once it is hard to handle. 

Q. Which is more profitable, for a farmer to ship his own grain or sell to the 
elevator? — A. There is a difference of 3 cents in favor of loading. 

Q. Is that 2 cents th(} profit of the local elevator?— A. Yes. 

Q. When you sell to tht! elevator who fixes the gi-ades?— A. The elevator buyer 
who is hired by the elevator company; generally young men hired by the com- 
pany to grade the wheat. They are all under bond of the.se bonding companies 
to stand up to tht? gradtjs and weights to the elevator companies. So there is not 
much chance for them to get away. 

Q. Does the manager of the elevator company sometimes determine the grade 
of the wheat by merely looking at it? — A. He does. That is the only way he can 
tell, hy looking at it or weighing it. 
y. The .scfile t(^st? — A. Yes. 

Q. And if it weighs a certain number of pounds it goes at No. 1 or No. 2?— A. 
^lat depends on tlie color of the wheat. There is nice colored wheat and some of 
it gets bleached. The inspectors at Duluth and Minneapolis are appointed by the 
State of Minnesota, and there is a grain commission to which you can appeal 
from the chief ins])ector. 

y. Are these men apprnn ted hy the govenior of Minne.sota or hy the (rommis- 
sion?— A. I think they are appointed hy the governor. 

y. Are they under hoiid? — A. I think .so; hut the bond dot's not amount to 
very much. 

Q. Are they appointi'd on account of their <iualificatious?— A. They are sui)* 
posed to be, 

y. Is there any complaint? — A. There was sometime ago. I was one of tln' 
complainers myself, hut tht're has bt^en a new hoard api)ointed, and there will lx* 
a new one appointed this .s])ring. 

y. Do you get the same trejitment that a shipper in Minnesota would?— A. 1 
think .so. I do in)t think there is any difference. Un to 3 years ago, if there 
was a sprinkling of other seeds in the wheat, they did not give you the quality 
of the wheat, hut e.stablished a grade hy the dirt in it and then dtxiked you for 
the dirt. In other word.s, they took from you in 2 ways. They took off for gi’a<le 
and for the dirt. It is wrong, but that is all done away with now. 

y. Do you know whether that .same condition prevailed at Minnoaimlis ainl 
St. Paul? — A. There is where it did prevail. 

y. At the mills?— A. That is where it staited from. I was buying wheat ut 
the time and shipping in and I had a gotxl deal of trouble of that kind. 

y. What is the difference in ])rice lietween No. 1 and No. 2 wheat? — A. Tlie 
millers detennine that. There is a difference of U cents and 3 events, and wlu n 
you come d(;wn to No. 3 tlutrc; is jirobably 4 or 5 cents difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Litch.man. ) IVhat is the wheat you have before you— that sample? - 
A. That will grade Northern. It is hard. It is a little shrunk in the filling; hut 
it will grade Northern anywhere. 

y. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) No. 1 Northem?— A. Yes. It is a little shrunken: 
you can see that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If a farmer has a superior quality of wheat, docs 
he get any premium or wlvanco in price?— A. He gets up to No. 1 hard; that 
is all. 

Q. Will the millers at Minnoafiolis give any jidvance for superior wheat?- A- 
They do not; a wheat like that will make just as go(Ml flour as the other. They 
use it for mixing purposes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any advantage to the individual shipper in 

S ing on his own account to Minneapolis when he has the best wheat in the 
etV— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When he ships on his own account, does he get 
fairer treatment at the terminal point?— A. Yes, 

Q. ’V^Tiyis that?— A. Occasionally he finds fault with the inspection, but the 
commission man has nothing to do with the inspection. There are times at Min- 
neapoHs when your wheat will sell above the inspection. If you go on the board 
!>f trade, you will find there panfuls of the different grades of wheat and the 
inspector’s tab will be on them; if the miller wants your wheat badly and thinks 
it is above the grade, he will offer a little above the grade price for it, 

Q. There is a complaint that farmers suffer by the mixing of the higher with 
the lower shades to bring up the grade?— A. That is done after the wheat is sold, 
at St. Paul and Duluth, ana not in the country. 

Q. Does that practice liave any effect on the price of the wheat at the initial 
point?— A. No; I do not know that it has, except on the wheat they ship out. It 
IS not supposed to have, but it probably does have. You see, farmers will ship in 
wheat that is shrunken or a little damp, and that wheat is taken into these mixing 
and drying houses and they run it through the elevators and work it up a grade. 
That is where they make their money. Of course, the farmer does not get the 
benefit of that improvement. Many of them put the wheat in the cars when damp, 
and it will be graded down 2 cents on account of being damp. The mixing house 
or the elevator men will see that it is a good quality and he will dry it ana put it 
on the market 2 grades higher. The farmer sometimes finds fault with his own 


carelessness. 

Q. When you ship wheat to a tenninal point and it has to be stored, it runs this 
danger of being mixed, does it?— A. No; you get your gi'ade. They give you your 
grade for so many bushels of wheat and there is no question about it then. 

Q. If I consign my wheat and it goes into the elevator in storage, and I sell, do 
I get the grade I got a certificate for?— A. Yes; or yon (ran hold it there. 

Do the elevator companies charge more at some .seasons than others for stor- 
age? — A. Yes; it depends on the shipments to Europe and the shipments to Duluth, 
The year before last we carried our wheat there until the 1st of January without 
any storage fees on it. 

Q. What is the storage fee usually?— A. It is one-half cent a month and insurance. 

O. Does the warehouse man do the insuring?— A. Yes. 

Q. And pays for it out of the one-half cent?— A. You pay for it, and the rates 
depend on the length of time you insure it. It is usually not quite three-fourths 
of a (;ent per month— it may 'b(^ a little more. Then there is the commission on 
the wJieat. The commission man g(*ts one-half cent at Duluth and 1 cent in Min- 
neapolis. All of this comes out of the farmer, you know. It does not amount to 
much, but it is a little, and all that adds to the expense. 

Q. D«) the farmers store at the local elevator? — A. Yes; a gCKxl many of them. 

Q. Are the gra(les preserved whim they store there?— A. Yes; just the same. 
The farmer gets his certific'ate of storage, and that is all.unh'sshe hires a special 
bin. ISome of the other elevators will give him a special bin for use in loading 
in and shipping out. Sometimes they have not the bin to spare, but occasionally 
they do that. 

Q. Are the two elevators in your town owned by different (Munpanies?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do they compete with ejicdi other in buying grain?— A. Yes. Of course the 
price is set. * 

Q. Who fixes tlie price?- A. It is generally fixed by the board of trade in Du- 
lutii. They get the markets telegraphed every morning. 

Q. What has the company that own the elevator to do with fixing the price? — 
A. Nothing, except to pay tlu? farmer at^cording to the price established, less 2 
cents. 


Q. Do line elevator men get together and fix the price themselves at any time? — 
A. I hardly think they do. You can generally sit clown and figure? from the mar- 
kt^t report of the board of trade in Duluth by adding 2 cents for the elevator 
man. Occjasionally it is one-half cent advance, but there is generally about 2 cents 
difference. 

Q. Does the price abroad have anything to do with fixing the local price?— A. 
Exactly as i has in fixing the price of the markets in Duluth. Whatever largo 

demand there is affects the small elevators out through the country. * . , . 

Q. You feel that the local price is fairly fixed?-A. Yes; according to the freight 
rates. Of course, you always have to figure them. -.r 

Q. Your freight rates are stable now, so they can Im? easiljr calculated?— A. i^s. 
Q. Is the price of grain at the time the bulk of it is coming in lower or m^er 
than in other periods?— A. In the fall of the year the price is generally the best 
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when we first start out. In about 6 weeks the market may drop off quite a little, 
and it may go up. But the countryman generally will not self when the market 
goes up; he waits until the market goes down. That is a fact. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think there is no combination anywhere that 
either raises or lowers the price at the time the bulk of the wheat is coming in; 
and when they get it into their own hands, control the price?— A. That is a pretty 
hard thing to say. I could not make that statement. I could not answer that 
question. 

Q. Have you ever seen any indication of that kind?— A. No, except when there 
is a rush. Then it generally goes down. When there are a great many cars coming 
into Duluth and landing at Duluth ther^ is a difference. 

Q. The irregularity then can always be accounted for?— A. Yes; you can always 
see it on the market. 


(By Mr. Fahquhar.) Who built the first elevators in your town? — A. The 
Minneapolis and Northern Company, the Bnx^ks Brothers, and the Pillsbury Ele- 
vator Company. 

Q. Minneapolis or Duluth interests?— A. Minnemwlis. 

Q. Who put in the Fairbanks scales there?— A. The elevators. 

Q. Did the railroads at any time go into (devator building or the (control of the 
weighing or anything of that kind?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the managers of your 2 elevators citizens of 
your place?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have they always or for several years been?— A. Yes. 

Q. They have not been sent there temjiorarily by the elevator people?— A. No; 
generally the men that buy the wheat are men that live in the neighborhood. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is a traveling auditor or manager that 
passes along the line of the road?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is he sent out from the teniiinal point?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is his business? — A. He is simply looking after their concerns, looking 
after the men. The present manager of the Peavey Elevator (’onipany used to 
buy wheat in our country when he first started in as a boy; and now he’ is mana- 
ger of the line. His business is to see that there is not shortage in the elevators 
and that the boys are doing what is right. 

Q. Is there not a feeling on the part of the farmers that the l«x'al manager is 
unfair with them?— A. Sometimes they find fault. 

Q. Is that well founded? — A. No. The boys are all under bonds, you know. 
They have to stand up to the grades and weights or stami the shortage themselv(*s. 

Q. They are under bond to the elevator companies?— A. Yes; tht;y are all 
bonded through the bonding (;ompanies. 

Q. You said a moment ag« that you had or S elevators in your town at one 
time. Was there any pressure brought to bear that (;aused them to decrease in 
number? — A. Nothing, exiuqit that when the other roads came in (there are 2 
mills there) there was no business for tin? elevators. Tin? side tracks are all 
around, and the fanner loads his wheat to get that 2 cents extra. 

Q. Your 2 are suflicient?— A. Yes; and the 2 mills handle some. 

Q. What became of the buildings? — A. They tore them down and moved them 
away. 

Q. If you desired to go into busiin*.ss, could you g(*t a site and build an eleva- 
tor?— A. I think I could. 

Q. And switching facilities? — A. Yes; I am pretty sure I could. 

Cj. Are your switching privileges at the terminal points satisfai^tory?- A. They 
do not charge anything at Duluth for switching. At Minneapolis they charge 
one-half cent. They charge one-half cent for transferring your wheat to any 
elevator or mill; in Duluth there are no switching charges. 

Q. Have you ever shippijd to Chicago?— A. No. 

Q. Have you had any exjierience there? — A. No. 

Q. During the time your elevators were passing into the hands of the line ele- 
vators, was there any pressure or any combination that forced them to go out of 
business?— A. No. 


Q. They did not put the price of wheat up on the indeiiendent elevator?— A. 
No. The only fellow that put that up was the track buyer, like myself, when I 
would come in and pick out a few cars. Occasionally w(? did that, but not very 
often. 

Q. 1 wish you would state, if you have an opinion, wliat effect dealinif in options 
and futures has on the price of wheat to the producers?— A. I do not think it hurtH 
it any: sometimes the producer gets the best of it. I know for the last two 
or three years the producer had the benefit of Ijigh-priced wheat, where he would 
not have it but for the “ future ” business. 

Q. Did the Letter deal of the spring of IsiW help you?— A. Yes. 
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Q. Did it afterwards injure you?— A. It did injure some neope who had a notion 
the price was always going to remain high, but the fellow tliat had good judgment 
did not get caught. 

Q, Did it help the farmers?— A. Some of them. 

Q. Was there any complaint on the part of the farmers that wheat went up 
when they had none to seil?--A. They always find that fault. 

Q. If I buy or sell wheat for May delivery, what effect does tliat have on the 

E rice of wheat in May?— A. It might have a little effect; but it takes (piite a 
unch of wheat either one way or the other to affect the market very much. 
No local man or small individual affects the market. 


Q. If I am able to buy a largo amount for May, would that have a tendency to 
keep up the price?— A. Yes. 

Q. If I am able to sell a large amount, what effect would that have?— A. It 
would depend on whether you had the wheat to deliver and whether the other 
fellows could make you come up with it or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Whether you were short or long?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Whether Lei ter or Armour?— A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.*) Have you any remedy to suggest for this grievance, 
if there is one?— A. I have none. 


j. Could it be controlled by law in any way?— A. I do not lielievo so. 

|. What effect dot's the sale of millions of bushels of wind wheat in this coun- 


try have on the price in Liveipool?— A. I do not think it has any, particularly 
providing the actual wheat is snovvn to be in the market. It may at a certain 
time, but, take the price the year round, I think tin' pricii is governed by the 
actual wheat in sight and not on the option wh(‘at. 

Q. You think the Liverpool buyer or seller is dealing on the actual wheat and 
not on the wind wheat?— A. Yes; of course there are a great many speculators 
just as in this country, but the actual wheat handling depends on the wheat in 
sight. 

Q. Does Chicago or Liv(-rpool fix the price of wheat for the world?— A. I could 
not say; the markets of tin* two places are very close together, but I think the 
place where the wheat is consumed fixes the price. 

(3. The terminal point, you think?— A. Yes. 

(j, (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know what relative quantities of wheat are sold 
in this country and what sent out of the country?— A. We use a great deal more 
liere than we send out. Tlie surplus is what I figure makes the i)rice to a certain 
extent. If we did not have any suiqdus. we would get a better price for our wheat. 

Q. Is not the price of the surplus influenced by the (juantity retained for home 
consumption?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect, if any, has the monthly crop report 
upon the price of gi’ain?— A, Wherever it shows an increase or a decrease it 
changes the prices to a certain (*xtent. 

Q. Who is benefited by that?— A. It i.^^ pretty hard to tell. 

Q. Does it have a tendency to apply the rule of supply and demand? —A. Yes. 

Q. And to that extent at least counteracts the effect of gambling?— A. Yes. 

( 5 . Ymt think it is a good thing?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any purtj-food laws in your State?— A. I think we have, but they 
do not amount to very much, becau.se it is an agricultural State, and we have 
nothing that comes in there mucli unless it is butterine, or cottoline, or whatever 


you call it. 

Q. Have yoi\ any suggestions to make as to Federal legislation on the subject 
of pure food?— A. No; I never .studied the thing any. I think it would be a 
pretty good thing if the i)e«iple knew what they were getting. 

Q- You favor the branding of the article to be sold for what it is?— A. Yes. 

(j. What have you to say in regard to the introduction of color into oleomarga- 
rine to imitate butter, or tlu' introduction of color into iioor butter to imitate 
good butter?— A . It depends on tln^ season of the year. I do not .suppose it makes 
any differemie to the butter, imividing I know what it is; but tliere are certain 
seasons of the year that you can not make yellow butter unless you color it, and 
there are lots of people opposed to buying butter unless it is colored. 

9 . Now, in regard to oleomargarine?— A. I think it should be branded for what 
it is, and not colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Your idea is to make the dealer sell it for what it is, with 
a regulation sufficient to prevent the c.oloring?— A. Yes; I would not object to 
the coloring, provided the people knew what they were getting. 

.Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If every package was branded would that be suffi- 
cient?— A. It should hi}. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to how that should be done?— A. No; 
I have not paid any attention to it, except what I have seen on this bill that is 
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before Congress, and I have not noticed it very much. Our people have not much 
to say about it, because we are notin the butter business; but I think there should 
be some way provided by which people would know what they are getting. 

Q. Have you any laws to prevent the spread of disease among your domestic 
animals?— A. Yes. 

Q. Arc they sufficient?— A. I think they are. 

Q. Who are they executed by?— A. By the State veterinaries. I think there 
are 0 or 8 in the State. 

Q. If the stock is destroyed, is there any arrangement for payment?— A. Some- 
tliing is paid, but I do not know how much. It is very little. They are supposed 
to destroy them. 

Q. You think State legislation is sufficient? — A. I think so. 

Q. You would not advise Federal legislation along that line?— A. I do not believe 
I would. Still, it would be a good thing if it could be made the same in all States. 

Q. Have you any law to prevent the spread of disease among plants?— A. I 
think not. . 

Q. Have you any insects injurious to your trees?— A. We had last year; we 
had caterpillars. They came out of a shell and spread from trec^ to tree with a 
sort of a cobweb, and ate the leaves off all over the country. Four or 5 yeais 
ago we had a bla(^k caterpillar that attm-ked the elm tr(»e; but they are all gone, 
and I have not seen any lately. It was a cateri>illar about 2 inches long, a black 
fellow. 

Q. Was there any effort made to destroy them?— A. We did make an effoit 
with the black caterinllar. We burnt them in the trees and in town; and last 
year there were a gi*eat many of the trees, particularly the box-elder trees, that 
were attiicked. Wt^ sprayed them with different mixtures, but th(‘ s])raying did 
not seem to do much good. The leaves came off pretty nearly all of them, but 
they all budded out again in the fall. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did not hurt the tree?— A. It set tht'm bjick that year in 
growth, but they came out again. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to Ixdter legislation along that liiu'?— 
A. I would rather somebody else would do that; someone better informed than I 
am on these things. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasiiincjton. I). (^, March U, LiH)L 

TESTIMONY OF ME. MILTON WHITNEY, 

Chief, Dwiftion tf Soils, iJepartment if Agricnltiirc, \Va,Hhinytun, D. C. 

The commission met at 10.87 a. m., Mr. Phillips nresiding. At that time Mr. 
Milton Whitney was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows: . , . ^ T, 

Q, (By Mr. Clarke.) Will yon please give your name and post-office addre.‘^s, 
and also state your official position?— A. Milton Whitney, Takoma Park, D. (’. 
I am Chief of the Division of Soils, Department of Agriculture. 

Q. How long have you Ixjon in your present position?— A. About 6 years. 

Q. Had you, Ijefore coming to that position, btien engaged in studies like tho.-e 
you now pursue? — A. Yes; I have lieen engaged in the study of soils for the past 

iVhow many States?— A. I liegan in Connecticut at the Connei'ticut Expei - 
iraent Station, and was then in North Carolina as superintendent at the exneiL 
ment farm; then as professor of agriculture in the University of South Carolina: 
then as profes.sf)r of soil physics in the Agricultural College of Maryland. 

Q. Of what State are you a native? — A. Maryland. 

Q. The commission will beideased to have you proceed in your own way !<> 
d^uibe the character of your work in the Department of Agriculture, and es])<'' 
cially as to how y^m gather the soils and how you make your experiments.--A 
My understanding was that the main question which would come up would im* 
the very important subject of the exhaustion of soils and abandonment of laij"^- 
particularly with reference to the New England States and the Southern 
and incidentally the abandontneiit of certain lands in the West; to see if 
or causes could be assigned, and if there were any suggestions for romtHH o 

Q. Proceed, if you please, in your own way, then, to develop that particulai sn >- 
ject.— A. In thinking over the matter, it seemed to me that the subject or 
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abandonment of lands is one of great importance in the country, one that has 
attracted a great deal of attention, and one that is of considerable economic 
inmortance. 

It is doubtless well known to the commission that there are large areas of land 
in the New England States that have b(ien abandoned; that there are largo areas 
in the Southern States that have also been practically abandoned and given over 
to waste; furthermore, that there are large areas in the far West which have once 
been settled and which have since been abandoned or are now held in very low 
esteem. 

The cause of the deterioration of the lands in the South has been commonly 
ascribed to the exhaustion of the soil; and this is the first consideration that I 
wish to take up. The exhaustion of the soil is due, in my oi)inion, to changes in 
tlie chemical and physical properties of the soil ratln^r than 1 o any acjtual extrac- 
tion of plant food. 

A soil, to be productive, must render annually, as the crop iifjeds it, a sufficient 
amount of food material in a form available to the plants. As a matter of fact 
soil is a difficultly soluble substance, composed mostly of silicates and aluminates, 
or difficultly soluble comiiounds of silica, alumina, potash, soda, and lime in vari- 
ous forms. Througli atmospheric agencies, largely, these (iompounds are rendered 
more or less soluble and more or less readily available to plants. 

A fertile soil is one in which the weathering effe(‘ts come in at such times and 
to such an extent as to render available to jdants a sufficient aniountof this plant 
food. If that weathering does not take place and the food material is not brought 
into a condition in which it is available to the i>lants, the land is as poor as though 
it actually contained no plant food. 

I have never in my exi)«rience seen a case in which one <‘()uld say with any 
degree of certainty or even of iwobability that exhaustion was due to the actual 
iH'inoval of plant food. It is perf(‘ctly sate to say that tin* condition of the so-called 
worn-out soils in the South is due, not to an actual extraction of ]»lant food, but to 
the chemical condition in which it now is, in wliich it is unavailable to plants, 
and that the restoration of the fertility of that land must be, not necessarily in the 
addition of plant food to the soil, but in brinfpng about such changes in the phys- 
ical <!ondition8 or in the chemical combinations as will encourage that natural 
weathering of the soil which brings the plant food into a condition in which the 
plant can get its .support. 

To emphasize this statement, which may appear at variance "srith the general 
ideas concerning the exhaustitm of soils, I would call the commission's attention 
to the many cases in which soils have been cultivated for hundreds and thousands 
of years. So far as we know, within historic times they have been (jonstantly 
cultivated, and cultivated in the same crops. We have the case of the soils of 
India, which ti'aditions say have beiui cultivated for 2, (XX) years, under primitive 
methods, without artificial fertilizing, and which still give fair returns of the 
common crops of the country. We have the case also in Egypt of lands which 
have been cultivated sim^e history began and where the soils an* as fertile a.s ever. 
We have all through the southern countries of Eurone. and still later in the 
countries in the north of Europe, in Holland, in Denmark, in France, in England, 
reconls of the continuous and profitable cultivation ot soils for 500 years— away 
hack to the time when history first ojiens up our knowledge of tliesi* countries. 

There is one jdiase, however, that it would be well to dilate upon hen?, namely, 
that with our increase in density of population and with the competition that has 
been going on , we ai'c no longer satisfied with the >delds that are naturally obtained 
from many of our soils, and we have resorted to the practice of fertilization in 
order to force plants and produce far l>eyond what tin* natural fertility of the soil 
will give, 

There arcj historic experiments that have been going on in England for the past 
50 years, in whi(;h a e.rop of wheat has l)een grown <*ontinuously without fertili- 
zation, and the yield has steadily fallen from what it was at first (I forget the 
b^rn’e), until it now produces alnuit 12 or 18 bushels per acre. For the past 20 
years there has been little or no difference in the yield, except slight fluctuations 
duo to seasonal conditions, and it is believed that the yield that is now obtained 
measures approximately the power of the soil to pro<luce a crop under iierfectly 
natural conuitions’. It will produce annually, so far a.s we know, for hundreds of 
years, 12 or 18 bushels per acre. 

9- Are you able to state whether the kenicl is as full and well developed now 
as it was in the earlier conditions? — A. So far as we know, the grain is of the same 
value, pound for pound, but not being satisfied with a yield of 12 or 13 bushels per 
acre they have, by the use of fertilizers and manures, increased the yield on adja- 
plots to an average of about ^ bushels per acre. In this forcing of the crop 
they have found that they could economically increase the production from that 
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soil. The first we would call the natural fertility, and the second the acq^nired 
fertility. One is perfectly justified in recognizing these two characteristicjs in the 
production of the soil: What it will naturally produce through a course of years 
under the natiu*al weathering of the material, and what it can be made to pro- 
duce by the artificial application of more food material than the plant can secure 
through the natural weathering. If the natural yield from a soil becomes so low 
as to make it unprofitable, it may often be necessary to fertilize in order to make 
the soil productive. 

The second cause of the abandonment of soils arises from the de.velopment of 
new areas and new industries. There is no (piestion that the opening up of the 
western country, the great com and wheat moducing States of the central West, 
the wheat lands of California and of the Red River Valley of Minnesota and 
Dakota has had a gi*eat influence upon the agriculture of New England and all 
our Eastern States, and has done much toward bringing about the conditions that 
are now prevalent. This will be taken up more in detail later. 

In the line of the introduction of now industries, I would cite the case of tobacco: 
Before the war tobacco was gi*own very generally in the State of Maryland, and 
since the war it has been grown extensively in the southern counties only, but 
with the introduction of the White Burley tobacco in Ohio and Kentucky — which 
produces a large yield and which can be produced with profit at a comparatively 
low price — ^the tobacco industry in Maryland has been largely given up, and the 
effect of this change on the farmers of Maryland has bt‘en very disastrous, 
because tobacco has been one of the staple products of that portion of the State. 

Another instance that I should cite is the development or the truck industry. 
Fifteen or 20 years ago the truck industry was in a very flourishing condition 
in Maryland. "Truck was grown very extensively on certain classes of soil which 
were not adapted to other lines, and there were certain localities in which the 

S le were extremely prosperous. But with tin; dov(*lopment of transportation 
ities, with the oi)ening up of truck areas in the South, in South Carolina and 
in Florida, and with the production of those early vegetables which could be rushed 
up to the Northern mamets in the winter and early spring, the industry has lan- 
guished in (certain localities to such an extent that it has been given up. That is 
the cause of the abandonment of farms in certain sections of the Atlantic coast 
States. , . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you going to disemss the question of irrigatioii; 
whether it will have a still further effect to cause abandonment of poorer lands?— 
A. I will speak later of the West, but I will bring this in at this time, thougdi I was 
going to speak of that particularly in connection with the New EnghiTid States. 

Q. You had better take your own order probably.— A. I will be glad to answer 
any particular (question as we go along, though. 

Another very important contributing cause to the abandonment of lands has 
been in the unfortunate ventures that have been made in bringing a people 
from a distance to settle a region with which they are unfamiliar, and to 
grow crops with which they are themselves actpiaintod in the localities from 
which they come, but which they have no appreciation of as adapted to the 
localities into which they are going. The Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly in receipt of requests for information as to where certain settlements ol 

K ’e could Iw made— people who are to be brought in to grow alfalfa, to grow 
, to grow tobacco, or other crops. And very frequently the utmost ignonpi(H> 
is shown as to the localities which are to be selected and as to the conditions into 
which they are going. x 

There have been many instances of failure from thesis causes alone m the btates 
of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and in fact throughout the country. 

One instance I would speak of particularly, that has come to my personal atten- 
tion, is a settlement in one of the Western States. A large area of land was taken 
up and put under irrigation. Agents wore sent from this countiy abroad lo 
attract immigration. People were brought from Switzerland, from France, from 
Germany, and an extensive plan of development was outlined. They wen? to 
introduce the Euroisian giapes; they were to introduce and develop the sugar- 
beet industry; they were to take up all kinds of fruits that had been succcsstnl 
in their ovirn districts; they were to grow truck crops, and they wore to develop larg‘‘ 
grain and cattle interests. But the plans completely failed, as their soils and tluMi’ 
water and their climate were not fit for the industries that they started. After a 
most disastrous and expensive experience they have lost their crops; they have 
found that fruit will not grow; that the grape is not suited to the conditions 
They have lost their money, arid they have come to a realization of the fact tnaf 
the countiw and the conditions are tidapted simply to grazing; that if thoy gr<‘\v 
alfalfa and stock they (jan do well, but they Can not do well with their fruits aiio 
with their sugar beets, because the conditions there are not adapted to those crop^* 
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Q. Would you state what the location is?— A. It is an area in New Mexico that 
I am referring to. It is an experience in the Pecos Valley. The principal reason 
for the failure in that case is due to the condition of the irrigation water. It is 
verjr alkaline, which these people did not know when they went into that region. 
Their failure was also due to their unfamiliarity with the conditions in t^t 
locality, and their attempt to ctow something that they had grown in Switzer- 
land or in Holland under conditions which were entirely different. In an arid 
region, where they have to use water to produce any crop, the only available 
water has been found to be unlit at times for irrigation. This is a cause of the 
abandonment of large areas of land not only in New Mexico but in other portions 
of the West. 

Another contributing cause of the abandonment of lands has been Ih the selection 
of localities in which there are unfavorable climatic conditions. The commission 
is doubtless aware of the ct)nditions in Kansas and in portions of Nebraska and of 
Colorado; how, during the boom times of 15 or 20 years ago the country was set- 
tled, towns were e.stablished, and farms were obtained with the idea that fortunes 
could be made on the agricultural products of the countiy. Cotton mills were 
put up out in the semiarid regions, and are still standing as monuments to the 
unfortunate schemes and ventures that were devised. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Could you state what the cause of failure was in that 
section?— A. Yes; I will come to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You do not mean cotton mills in Kansas and Nebraska?— 
A. Yes; there are abandoned cotton mills in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. Tompkins. There is one at Kearney, I think. 

The Witness. In explanation of the conditions just stated, it may bo observed 
that the semiarid region of the country extends generally from the 100th merid- 
ian to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and embraces in my definition such areas 
as have from 15 to 20 inches of rainfall p(;r year, but so distributed that only occa- 
sionally are the seasonal conditions favorable for crops. When they have a favor- 
able season, or two in succession, fis they frequently do, they get fine yields and 
make good returns, but in 5 years out of 5, when they have their disastrous 
droughts and get nf)thing, the profits of the 2 successful years ar(‘ entirely used up. 

With less tlian 15 inches of annual rainfall lands are seldom or never success- 
fully cultivated, so far as I know, except in certain areas in Washin^n and 
Calif oniia. With 20 inches of rainfall (that is half what we have in the East), 
provided it is fairly well distributed, good crops can be grown in the semiarid 
rc'gions; but it is the uncertainty of the seasons which renders farming unprofit- 
able. It is the uncertain and unequal distribution of the rainfall that has caused 
so many disasters and has Ijten the reason of the abandonment of so many farms. 

It is perhaps one of the most serious problems, that of the semiarid regions, 
that we have in the agriculture of tliis country at the present time. In the far 
West such conditions can be oven^ome where irrigation is practicable, but so far 
us known there is no bright future for irrigation in much of the semiarid regioiu 
of the countiy . In Kansas there were in 1^9 only 20,000 acres of land under irri- 
gation. In North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas there were 
only 67,000 acres of land under irrigation in that year, and the possibilities of 
getting water are small in comparison with the vast areas that would need to be 
watered to be permanently and safely productive. 

Another cause that has contributed to the abandonment of lands in the semi- 
arid regions has been the deterioration of the ranges and the consequent injury 
to the cattle industry. I hardly feel competent myself to speak on this subject, 
as we have a division in the Department of Agriculture which is giving its atten- 
tion to the investigation of the range problem and the jmssibilities of conseiring 
and maintaining the ranges. Being a question which is at present under discus- 
sion by the Department, it would hardly be proper for me to go more at length 
into it. It secerns to me, however, that it will be necessary and wise to adopt 
some legislation to protect the ranges in the West, and to prevent the terrible 
destniction of property which is going on through close grazing, against which 
there is no restrictmn in many of Sie areas of the West. It seems to me that this 
is a problem for legislation, as it is at present too difficult for the agriculturist to 
deal with and much of it occurs upon the public domain. Where range lands are 
rented for 6 cents an acre little expense can be put upon them for their improve- 
ment. There is little chance at present to make any improvement in the agri- 
i^ultural conditions where land is so cheaply rented, so cheaply purchased, and so 
carelessly used. 

Another example of unfavorable climatic conditions may be cited in the Con- 
lecticut Valley, right here in our Eastern States. With a rainfall of about 40 or 
inches, we have soils that have been abandoned from the same unfavorable 
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climatic conditions— a deficiency of rainfall— as prevail in the seniiarid regions 
of the West. I refer particularly to the Windsor sand, which occasionally pro- 
duces a very fine crop of tobacco, but the soil is so coarse and leachy that it is 
only about 2 years out of 5 that the conditions are favorable. In the favorable 
years they get good yields and the farmers are very prosperous and contented; 
in the other 3 years out of 5, as in the West, the soils dry out and are subject to 
such disastrous droughts that they are entirely unproductive. The expectation 
of getting a crop even 2 years out of 5 has induced many farmers to hold on until 
finally there have been successive seasons of failure, and they have had to give 
up. Under conditions of well-distributed rainfall the soil produces, as does the 
seniiarid land in the West, but it is a dessert for 3 years out of 5. 

C^. (By Mr. f*HiLLiPS.) About how extensive is that area?— A. The area in the 
Connecticut Valley is not large, but along the Atlantic seaboard, in the aggre- 
gate, it covers a largo area. Tliese coarse, sandy soils are found from the New 
England States all the way along tht^ Atlantic- seaboard and around the Gulf, and 
many faims have been abandoned on the.se areas .simply because of the unfavor- 
able climatic conditions for these particular soils when other soils surrounding 
them are favored by the same conditions. 

I would cite also another instance to show the effect of unfavorable climatic 
conditions <ui the abandonment of .soils, namely, the orange industry in Florida, 
where they have grown oranges with great success for years and where the indus- 
try has flourished in the mo.st promising way until a season of frost and freezes 
that has thrown back the industry for years and has ruined a large number of 
people. This is a contributing cau.se to the abandonment of lands, which can not 
tie overlooked in the consideration of the subject. 

Another cause for the abandonment of lands is found in the scarcity of water 
in our desert countries. Tlie public lands of the arid States amount to r)()(),000,000 
acres. Only 3, (KM), 000 acres were irrigated in those Stati'S in IHJ^O and only 
74,(K)0,000 acres are capable of being irrigated, according to tin* most careful esti- 
mates of th(! Geological Survey. We have, then, the difference betweim the pos.si- 
bilities of 71,000,()00 acrres ami the actual extent of .500.000.000 acres, which are 
u.sed to some extent for grazing lands, and upon which living is, at the most, 
extremely precarious. Many areas have been abandoned which have once been 
settled, simply becjause of the extreme scari^ity of water and the impossibility of 
producing agricultural crops or promoting agricultural intijrests. 

Another important cause of tlie abandonment of lands is found in the alkali 
and seepage waters of the West. 

I would call the attention of the commission to some work the Department is 
doing in Salt Lake County, Utah. This was one of the earliest settlements where 
irrigation was tried in our modern civilization of this country. When the Mor- 
mons fir.st setth^d th(‘ placi* they naturally took up the richest luittoni soils along 
the Jordan River. The soils were naturally filled with salts, but with the drain- 
age that was started and from the character of the soils thems(*lveK the salts were 
quickly removed and the lands were in splendid condition for agricultural use. 

In the further settlement of the country, in the increase in the density of poiiu- 
lation, as the settlers moved up on the high lands and the water was applied at 
higher elevations, the seepage of water from the canals accumulated in the low 
places and brought with it the .salts, which ac(-iiinulated to such an extent in the 
low places that the first lands, the most fertile lands of the valley, were rendered 
entirely unfit for cultivation. They were wet and swauqiy, and they wiire filled 
with alkali, and the history of this once pro.sperous (;ommunity has been that the 
people are moving up onto the; bench land, and arc abandoning soils which were 
once the most productive in the State. 

In the area which we surveyed in Salt Lake County, between the Jordan River 
and the Great Balt Lake, about 50 square miles of land has been successfully (cul- 
tivated under irrigation. Of this, 1() sejuare miles, or nearly one-fifth of the whole 
area, has been ruined and has been abandoned as worthless and useless, and the 
injury is processing. Lands are constantly being turned out which have been 
swamped with seepage waters and which have been filled with alkali. 

This is one of the mo.st interesting and most important problems of the West, 
and one which I should like particuhirly to bring to the attention of the comrai.S" 
sion, because it seems to me that something will have to be done through eitlu-'i* 
State or national legislation to stop the injury that is going on. 

Q. Have you any theory as to how to stop it?— A. I wul go on to state that. 
The conditions may be briefly stated thus: The canal company, whether organized 
by the fanners or organized with independent capital, constmets a canal and 
maintains a certain level or uniform grade, going through all kinds of soils whi(:h 
it may be necessary to go through in the constthiction of its canal. It happens m 
the l^lt Lake Valley, as in many other localities that we have studied, that this 
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canal goes for several miles through a gi'avelly soil, in which there is a gi’eat deal 
of seepage and loss of water. The water is plentiful and of good quality, so the 
canal companies are not concerned with the loss. They have a bounteous supply 
from the Utah lake, and they are getting gcMxl water, free from alkali. But the 
water in seeping out through this gravelly area is slowly filtering through the 
soil, cariwing with it a relatively large quantity of salts, which are in all arid 
soils, ana are concentrating the salts in the lower lands and are filling up the low- 
lands with water, until, as a matter of fact, there i.s a string of lakes out in what 
was once an arid, desert (country— artifi(ual lakes on what were later fertile and 
well-cultivated soils, and which arc now abandoned lands and tulo swamps. 

It seems to me that the fanners situated on those low(U- levels should have 
recourse, tiirough civil suits, to damages, and the (;anal cotupanies maintaining 
canals under such conditions should either be compelled to ])rotect their canals 
from seepage or to pay damages to the farmers whosti lands are ruined. 

These conditions are exceedingly peniicious. If you have a soil under the most 
careful methods of (sultivation, farmed with the most expensive? varieties of fniit 
or other farm products, taking the utmost care, giving the greatest attention to 
all methods of growth so far as your experience and your skill or the knowledge 
of your experts will indicate, it is certainly most exasperating to have the land 
swamped and filled with alkali from a leaking dit(di situated perhaps 3 or 4 miles 
away, and over which you have no ]>ossible control. It is an exceedingly perni- 
cious thing, for which some ret^ourso should be had in damages. But, so far as I 
know, there is nothing to stop it. The lands are going to waste, and one-fifth of 
the irrigated lands of that district alone have been abandoned from this cause— 
a cause which could have been provid(;d against. These lands could have been 
protected and these farms could have been saved 

Another instaruM) that 1 would cib' in connection with this district is the extensive 
area that is situated just west of Salt Lake City and extending oi’or to the Great 
Salt Lake. There is an area of about 5)0.000 acres, and it counts close up to the 
Jordan River and extends across to the Salt Lab;. The land is filled with alkali, 
but it is not always apparent on tb(‘ surface. Frequently the surface looks like a 
fertile, easily cultivated loam, and niany att(‘mpts have been made to settle the 
country. Many farms have been laid out, canals have beeii constriuded, water 
has been lot on to the i)laces, town sites have been located, railroads have lx‘en 
projected and built, and with the fiist application of water good crops liave been 
T)roduced; with the se(;ond, a failure. With the third application the land has 
become so salty that it is abandoned as a waste and desert land. lhou.sands of 
dollars have been invested in the st;ttleim;nt of that tract, and thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been lost in the fruitless effort to build up an agricul- 
tural industry in that area, and this is tlie (!ause of the ahandonment of thes(; soils — 
because of the occurrence of alkali not , always seen from the surface, but always 
lying in the lower depths of the soil ready to come up at the first appli(*ation of 
water. It will he interesting to state that the result of our soil survey convinced 
us that it was perfectly feasible to retdaiiii these lands. There is sufficient fall to 
put in a drainage system. The soils are naturally easily worked. The expense 
would be no greater than the drainage of lands in Ohio and Illinois, and the profit 
that would lie realized from the reclamation (>f the C0,(K^ acres of land situ- 
ated on that tract would amount, in onr opinion, to about $;l.()00.000 in property 
valuation. Now, a very singular thing has ari.son in regard to that section, that 
while the people seem to realize that drainage may reclaim the lands, yet they 
seem to bo averse to having the drainage work done, and the piiople who have 
desired to follo^sv our advice have been unable, in certain cases at any ratt;, to 
do so from the objection of their neighbors. Then' arc* no drainage laws, as 
there are in Illinois and in others of our Middle States, and the enterpnse is 
stopped right here by the inability to have any recourse to State laws, and by the 
unwillingness of the people to give; access to the drainage canals through their 
places. This is a matter that I shall refer to later in niy remarks upon drainage. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) Where does the water for irrigation come from— is it 
mountain drainage?— A. The water is from the mountain streams, fed in this 
ci^ into Utah Lake, which is a fresh-water lake, and is taken out of the Jordan 
River. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the elevation between the Groat ^It Lake 
and the river? — A. Twelve feet between the level of the river at Salt Lake Oity 
and the lake, but there is a ridge going through the district that gives about 2 
feet per mile of fall on either side, and in addition to that there are extensive 
washes that extend up through the land that would form natural outlets to the 
drainage system. They run up for 8 or 10 miles into the country. ^ _ , 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the recession of the waters of the Great Salt ^ke 
having any effect on the soils and climate of Utah? — ^A. It is having a great effect 
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upon the soilH. The level of the Great Salt Lake has fallen 14 feet since 1866, and 
in our survey this year of the area around Ogden we mapped in 60,000 acres— 
about 10 square miles area— where the lake had receded, and we established the 
shore line of the lake in some places 9 miles beyond where the former survey had 
placed it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Wliat is the cause of the fall of that lake in your judg- 
ment?— A. There is an annual fluctuation that has never been e:rolainod, and there 
are periodical fluctuations that have never been explaiiu^d. The level has been 
known to vary from i)eri(Kl to period for reasons that are not at present known, 
but in addition to that the withdrawal of a large amount of water that is being 
used now for the irrigation of the sunpunding lands, which does not go into the 
lake as formerly, is certainly a very large contributing cause to the lowering of 
the present surface. 

Q. You spoke in regard to canals through the sandy soil portion, saying there 
ought to be something done to remedy the evil; have you any theory? Could the 
water be carried through pipes and thus prevent seeping through the soil? — 
A. I would state that in California, where water is more valuable, where the 
companies themselves are financially interested in how much water they sell, it 
is very common to protect canals from loss by seepage by running through wooden 
troughs or through wooden pipes, or as is frequently done where the water is 
carried through sandy areas, oy cementing the sides and the bottoms of ditches. 
We have photographs (I ^vi8h I had brought them with me) of large-sized capals 
and laterals, constructed in California, with the sides and i)ottoms cemented. 

Q. That would be entirely practicable to prevent seepages and thus prevent the 
destruction of lands below? — A. It is entirely practicable. In many cases simply 
the puddling of the canal would be sufficient, l)ut where seepage causes injury by 
alkaline deposits, in my opiniem, it should be sto])ped, and the companies should 
be required to protect their canals from undue loss. 

Another cause of the abandonment of land is flooding and occasional inun- 
dations by storms and tides. The commission, of course, 'is well aware of tin? 
(mormons losses from floods in the Mississippi Valley, and from the recent floods 
in Texas. This is a matter of such (*ommon knowledge that it hardly seems neces- 
sary for mo to dwell uiwin it as one of the important (pauses of the abandonment 
of soils; where the conditions are so unsafe that settlers can no longer risk tlnur 
lives or their crops. But I would call your attention also to the vast oxt(mt of tin; 
tide marshes and inland swamps of tlie United States. This (piestion of the tide* 
marshes has recently lieen brought to the attention (jf the Department of Agi i- 
culture from its economic imix»rtance in the New England States. It is estimated 
there are 168,000 acres of tide marshes along the Atlantic and th(‘ (iriilf coast; and 
on the Pacific coast it is estimated that there are several million acres of tid(* 
marshes. These lands, if protected from th(i tide and drained, would be of valin* 
in agriculture. Some of the inland swamps of Illinois whi(;h were selling origi- 
nally at $1 to $6 an acre have a value now of from $60 to $100 an acre. It is esti- 
mated that one-fifth of the area of Michigan is swamp land, which, if drained and 
reclaimed, would be of great value for celery and corn and potato crops. Tht' 
tide marshes have also an indinjct effect upon the values of adjacent lands, becaust* 
of the prevalence of di8ea.se and the prevalence of moH(iuitoes. I would not sjiy 
tide marshes only, but all marshes. The commission . of (5ourse, is aware of tin' 
commonly accepted views now that malaria is (conveyed by mosquitoes, and the 
Department of Agriculture has l)eeii applied to recently from many Hourc(\s ti> 
suggest means of reclaiming the tide marshes and the inland swamps of the United 
States, jjartly for their agricultural value and part?ly for the increase of the health 
fulness of the surrounding land. There are many cases where areas and industries 
have been abandoned from th(! unheal tlifnlness of the neighboring marsh lands. 

I do not know that there is any cause that has contributed so much to the disconi- 
fort (ff many of the Atlantic coast States immediately upon the water, which would 
otherwise be a delightful Location and a fine fanning land, as the prevalence^ of 
malaria and similar diseases. That these causes have prevented to a large exte nt 
the settlement of some of our Southern States and have been the cause of abandon- 
ment of some others of our lands is unquestionably true. The prevalence <d 
malaria and these malignant fevers near swamp lands of the South, the unhealt »■ 
fulness which almost prevents the residence of white jiersons, is a matter that caljj 
for very great and grave consideration, and it is one that the States, at least, n 
seema to me, might well consider. 

An instance that I would cite as to the effect of inundation and floods as a cans'' 
of the abandonment of soils is in the rice lands of South Carolina. These lands 
I>efore the war were protected by substantial levees that were built through (‘n'/I'* 
eration between the individual and the Sfete and maintained as a 
against the flooding of the fertile swamp lands by floods or by tides. During tat 
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period of the civil war these levees were destroj^ed, the lands were for a time 
abandoned, and since that time it has been impossible to get labor to work in the 
canals, and it has been exx)en 8 ive to construct the levees, and large areas of this 
once fertile and extremelyjjroductive soil have been abandoned from this cause. 

Q. (By Mr. CiiARKE.) Why has it been impossible to get labor to reclaim this 
land— K)n account of unhealthfulness of the climate?— A. On account of unhealth- 
fulness and the unwillingness of labor to work under conditions they have to in 
the swamp lands. In a way it would seem that machinery could bo introduced, 
dredges; but so far as I know this has not been done on any extensive scale. 

Q. Have you given attention to the development of rice growing in southwest- 
ern Louisiana?— A. Yes. The conditions there are that these lands, which were 
semiswamps, have l>een drained where necessary, and they are not subject to over- 
flow, as the rice lands of South Carolina are. The Louisiana lands arc higher, 
but still they are swamplands, and the irrigation that is given to these lands isdone 
by pumping or by artesian flow, usually by pumping, whereas tluj irrigation of 
the rice lands of ^uth Carolina is from the rivers, and is without any pumping or 
artificial means, either for irrigation or for drainage. 

Q. It is in evidence before the commission that the Louisiana rice region is very 
healthful?— A. Tliat region is much more healthful than the South Carolina rice 
lands. 

Another cause of the abandonment of lands, at least a contributing cause, is 
the expense of maintaining the proper physical conditions. Tin? trouble and 
expense of clearing the stones off the New England fields have been so great 
and so laborious that they have had something, at least, to do with the abandon- 
ment of lands in that locality. The simido exi^ense and labor involved in getting 
the fields into condition and maintaining them in condition to cultivate in compe- 
tition with the largo areas of the fertile western plains have been so great that they 
have unquestionably been a contributing cause to the abandonment of the soils. • 
And the labor and expense and risk in maintaining the proper conditions of the 
rice lands of South Carolina, which I will rcffer to again, have been so great that 
there also these factors have operated against the continuance of the culture of 
tlie lands, and have been an insunnountable obstacle to the reclamation of what 
were once fertile and well-cultivated soils. 

I would mention also the eff(‘ct of transportation facilities. Wliile cheap trans- 
portation has opened up new and imporiant markets, it has also been the cause of 
the development of extensive areas of new and exceedingly fertile country. The 
effect upon this cause alone in the New England States and in the South has been 
very great, and will be referred to in a later idace. 

Another cause has been unquestionably the discrimination in rates and the high 
freight charges which have prevailed in certain lo<;alities. It is not my purpose 
to go fully into this question, as the commission have had in evidence before ques- 
tions touching this important subject, but in ray exj)erience the commercial value 
of fann lands is often controlled to a considerable extent by the rates of freight 
which are locally applicable to those areas. It may be that the lands are situated 
at such a distance that cheap transportation can not bo offered; it may be that there 
are conditions of expense in the marketing of the products, but certain it is that 
the possibilities of building up industries, agricultural industries, on (certain soils 
and under certain climatic conditions which in themselves would 1)0 favorable is 
prevented by the impracticability of marketing the products with any profit 
under the prevailing conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What section of the country is that most applicable 
to?— A. I would cite, in the case of Florida, the marketing of the bulky and tender . 
products from the truck fields. These products have to bo marketed under peculiar 
conditions. They have to be rushed to the Northern markets on the fast freight 
or passenger schedule. They have to be provided with proper refrigerating pd 
ventilation oars, and they must bo placed upon the market in the shortest possible 
time in order to be in fresh eatable condition, and to reach the market at the e^liest 
possible date. Now, it is the common experience in Florida that tlio possibilities 
of marketing the crop with any profit to the fanner is a pretty close tlungto figure 
on, and that it re<iuires very nice and very close calculation in many cases to de- 
termine whether it is possible to send a crop to the Northern markets with any 
profit. I do not mean to say that there is discrimination, but I do want to show 
the commission that the possibiUties of marketing the crop, the possibilities of 
transportation, have necessarily something and in many cases much to do with the 
possibilities of the development of any particular agricultural district, and that 
that is one of the important factors in the abandonment of many enterprises that 
have been star^— -in the abandonment of lands. 
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Another cause of this same kind which could be cited is in the marketing of the 
truck crops of southern Maryland. The development of the truc.k industry there 
a few years ago was very great, and the product had to be sent by river steamers 
to the railroad centers, or to the Northern market, and they were picked up by 
these steamers on their regular runs. The amount of product was large, the dis- 
tance from the market was great, and the time that was consumed in getting the 
crop loaded and delivered in the Baltimore or Washington or Philaddphia mar- 
kets became so gi*eat, and the transportation service was so irregular, that the 
industry on large areas has been given up for that one cause, namely, the inability 
to market the products in the proper way and in the quick time that is made nec- 
essary by our present transportation facilities. 

Q. (By Mr. CIj.viike.) You do not think that the difficulty of getting suitable 
faim labor for this truck farming was a potent factor in cansmg the abandonment 
of it?— A. Decidedly. I shall speak of the condition of labor in the South later 
on. This is an important contributing cause. 

To come now to one of the most important problems — the social conditions and 
gi'owth in manufactures, and the increase in wages. In treating this I shall 
take up specific cases, first, of the cause of the deterioration and abandonment of 
lands in New England, about which so niindi has lately been said. So far as 1 am 
aware, there is no evideiure to show that tin* New England soils have any less plant 
f(Xjd than they had when first cultivated. That is to say, tliat so far as the chem- 
ical analysis would show, they have all of the essential ingrcslients for croj) j>ro- 
duction. I do not mean to siiy, however, that tin' soils are in as high a state of 
cultivation as they were, because I d<» not think that is universiilly the case; hnt 
the exhaustion of soils as it is usually considered has not contributed to any gi-eiit 
extent to the present condi turn of the agricultural lands of New England in the 
iiOO years in which they have been cultivated. It would 1 m^ impossible, with tlie 
‘ record we have* ot Eastern lamntries, to conctd ve tliat in ‘JOO years tliesi* soils could 
be so impoverished liy the actual withdrawal of plant food by the crops that have 
been marketed as to make them markedly <lenrient in ])lant bsid. We mu.st 
remember that the country throughout the New England States has generallv ii 
rough, hilly, and frequently a stony soil, with rocks and bowldiTs and gravel, left 
from tin? Oiacial period. Tin* expense of clearing and cultivating tliese rough and 
rocky soils is nmsidcrable. With thedc'velotmient of the fertile lands in tin? West, 
with the ease of cultivation and tin* nndhods that (‘an be employed, the ci)sl ()f 
production has been reduced. Tin* New England farmer can no longer afford to 
grow tin? staph? fanu products. When wheat was hringing ,$1.25 ainl .$(.50 a 
bnshel, a.s it was a tew years ago. and when hay was corre.sjiondingly valuabli? 
and cuttle a (?orre.spondingly important indnsti v, tin* products front the New 
England farms were proHtable. Tln*re is no ipiestioii (hat the New England farm- 
ers madi? a coinforrable living; but witli wln at as low as it is at prewuit, witlical- 
tloa.s cheaply raised as tln*y are in the West,ainl with hay and grain as abnndaiit, 
they liavo l)e(*n nnahh? lo compete. Tin' coiitrihuting cause of this condition has 
been the small ar(*a.s whicli they could dovote to any jiartiiuilar (Top, and the laher 
and e.^»en.s(j (jf cnltivating ami caring for their land. Tlie dev(?loj)ment (»f trans- 
portation facilitie.s, the lowering of fndght rates in tin? rail and lak(j and canal 
tran.s|)(>rtatioii, has made it possihh* to bring products from tlie W(*.st at such a 
low price that it has been inqMi.s.sihle on tin* rough and rocky New England .soils 
to com^te. 

Anotlu'r important coiitrihuting cau.se ha.s Ix^en in the iiicrea.se in (Ik? 
nmnrwr and size of factorie.s. Jt is nnquo.stionabIe that tin.' social (?onditi(ni.s of 
JVew Eiiglainl have tdiange?) in the pa.st few years-tliat the growth of the farloiy 
system, that the increase in wages, that the h*ssercostof the products of. the 
iniliH, ttn* iiicrea.se in the number and variety of artiedes that are considered 
nwessary for comfort and healtli, the g«!neral incr(?a.se in the cost of living, 
tne_ general f(?eung ()f (lis(;(mtent, and tlie niiwillingrioss to remain in tin* (luiel 
airl Jatiorious life of tin? furiii have all liad tlieir iutiueinm. 

It seems to Diethat of all the cauw?.‘*that liavf? (^ontrilmted to th(? abandonment 
of the laiKLs in New England there is no other factor that has be(?n more jioh nl, 
more important, than this one, of the Hnc(?ess of individuals in the commercinl 
and industrial lines, and the aj)par(?nt ea.H(* and eomfort and luxury of their lives 
as compared with tlie lalsiriouH and simph? life? of the Hnc(n?H8ful farmer. 

Q* Kennedy.) I n-ad in tlio puldic ])reHH a short time since that (he 

farms of Nt?w England were being taken up again at a very low jniev: 
that those wlio had abandotief) th(?ru and gom? to the W(?st in many ca8(*.s weo- 
returning and trying to get the old homesteads, and that if they could not do 
they wen? buying abamhunHl farms in tlie neighborhood, and in one of the? 
^gland States, in Ma.sHa(!huH(?ttH or Conni^cticut, there was not now a 
abandoned farm.— A. I think there is a reaction going on, but I should think that 
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Btatement rather overdrawn. Unquestionably, however, I think there will be a 
reaction, and that the lands will be taken up. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have not a considerable portion of those lands been 
taken up by French Canadians in recent years?— A. Yes; they have. One other 
point I wish to convey to the commission is that lands in themselves are not 
worn out; thejr are in no worse condition. It is other conditions, and not the 
actual exhaustion of plant food, by which they are affected. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahke. ) Is it not a fact that the products of agriculture in the 
manufacturing sections of New England are worth mf)re to-day than they ever 
were before?— A. Do you mean of wheat and grain and fruit? 

Q. I mean all crops grown by farmers, including, of course, truck farming.— 
A. Well, I should say not, so far as the general farming goes. Special industries 
are exceedingly important in the New England States, and I had aimed to speak 
of that fact in my suggestions for the amelioration of the conditions. 

Q. Instead of manufacturing having the effect of depopulating the farms and 
of rendering agriculture unpopular, is it not true that manufacturing affords so 
good a market to the farmer near his farm that by changing lus agriculture some- 
what ho finds it more profitable than ever })efore? — A. Have you iK)t really given 
the key to the whole situation, namely, that they have not changed their method; 
they have^ersisted— farmers are a conservative class— in attempting to compete 
with the West, when they should have siiecialized and have met the changed con- 
ditions that have confronted them? 

Q. My observation, as a New England man, reared upon a Vermont farm and 
an annual visitor to that State, and somewhat familiar with conditions in Massa- 
chusetts, where more manufacturing is carried on, is the reverse of that, and it is 
that they do conform to existing conditions and are making more money than 
they ever made before. Now, if I am wrong about that I hope that you or some- 
body else in the D(‘partment of Agriculture can enlighten the country on that 
subject. A few years ago a Professor Perry, of Williams College, made the state- 
ment that one-third of the farm lands from the summit of the Green Mountains 
in Vermont eastward to the Connecticut River had been abandoned. I contra- 
dicted it at the time from personal knowledge. That is one of tlie most favorable 
regions in this country. There is scarcely an abandoned farm to bo found there, 
and agi'iculture near that region, while it has undergone some (dianges, is more 
profitable than ever before, and I would like to know why it is. As you say, the 
soils (jontinue to be fertile and product! v’e, and the markets have improved, and 
transportation facilities Inivo improved; why is it, then, that the people will persist 
in claiming that there is a large abandonment of profitable agriculture in that 
region of the country? I undertake to say that it is not true, but that the exact 
rev(Tse is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii's.) Is it or is it not the fact that the price of lands both in 
Now England and the Central States, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, are 
not nearly as valuable and would not bring as much per acre to-day as they would 25 
or JIG years ago, or even before the war?— A. Generally, the land values have fallen, 
but in specific cases they have ri.sen or have maintained their level. And in 
many cases in the New England States it is uiniuestionable that very impoi*tant 
indu.stries have been created there, notably the tobacco interests of the Connecti- 
cut Valley, which we have lately had under consideration, the area of which we 
have recently mapped; also the truck interests along the Sound, around Provi- 
dence, around Boston, are very important, and the fruit interests of the lower 
Connecticut Valiev, particularly the peaches, have all been exceedingly profit- 
able, and I hope I did not convey the impression that I believed myself that there 
was any such geiK'ral abandonment of lands as has Iwen frequently stated in the 
press, because I think myself that there are many industries in the New England 
States now that are very imi>ortant. It is certainly our most important tobac(5o 
section— the most important for wrapper tobacco — the finest we get in this 
country. 

Q. Is it not a fact that throughout New England when a farm has been 
abandoned as a liome it has b(*en annexetl to some neighboring fann and still car- 
ried on as a fann? Is not that almost universally the case?— A. I would not say 
universal, but it is generally the case; yes. There can lx? no question, however, 
that, particularly in the last 10 years, 12 years, there has been a period in New 
England in which agriculture has been at a low stage, and that there have \mn 
many abandoned tracts, and many people who have moved away. I have tri^ 
to show that these conditions are due to causes other than the poverty of the soil, 
which I do not believe in at all, and that there is no reason why they should not 
build up the industry of that country and make it as profitable as, and far more 
profitable by adjusting it to these new conditions, than it ever was. 
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Q. Now, I would like your estimate of the proportion, the relative importance 
of the causes whicli you have named which have contributed to this soil aban- 
donment. Is it not, in your opinion, mainly due to the competition of the more 
fertile lands of the West— that is, the more easily tilled lands?— A. I should give 
that as the first cause, and I should give as the second cause, the increase in the 
factories, and the demoralizing effect of -the factory life, and of the factory wages 
upon the farm people. There is a demoralization; it is more a panic than any- 
thing else; they have not the mature sense of perspective, the vision of what can 
be accomplished if they take new opportunities which have come to them. It is 
common through our Eastern States. It is a restless feeling that their old condi- 
tions have been changed, and a lack of that business planning and management 
that will enable them to fit their agricirituro to new conditions. 

Q. Do you think that the young men leave the farms in New England for the 
factories? — A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any information on that subject? — A. I speak from my experience 
in New England. I lived in New England for many summers whcm I was a 
youth, and I have frequently visited there, as it is the homo of my father. I 
spent years at the Connecticut ext)eriment station when these matters were 
under con.sideration, and have ahso done work since in the Connecticut Valley 
and in the truck areas of Boston and Providence. 

Q. It may be true so far as th(^ machine shops are concerned, and a few other 
skilled manufacturing industries. Is not the reverse true so far as the textile 
industries are concenied? — A. I should say that there is a general feeling among 
the farm boys in New England that they want the higher education. They want 
to get into and take up the profes.sions. There is a great ambition on the part of 
the young men to go to an institute and to get into electrical works at the present 
time, because the young fellows that th(‘y may have been ac(iuainted with are 
now getting high wages; and there is a desire among the young people of New 
England, so far as 1 have seen, to get into these commercial and industrial lines 
rather than remain on the farms, except where they are situated in communities 
in which special crops and special agricultural interests are being developed. 

Q. Is it your opinion, then, that the system of education in New England is 
defective— that it tends to workfvgainst the best interests of agriculture?- A . Tliat 
is a very difficult question to answer. It is a notable thing that few of the young 
men who go to the colleges for their .so-called higher education attempt in any 
way to fit them.s(dve.s for the fann, and a very striking case of that is found in 
the small number of students who have attended the agricultural (;oursi;s at Yale 
University, which has had a permanent endowment for the purpose of agricul- 
tural education, and wlio have gone out from there as farmer boys. Harvard 
University maintains an agricultural school and a scientific or technical school, 
but there is by far a greater attendance at the technical school, as there is at the 
classical college, than there is at the agiicultural courses. This is a (jiiestion, of 
course, of the effect of education on farm life, which is wide.spread; it is found in 
all schools of the country. My own belief i.s that the education wtJ are giving our 
boys is not cahmlated to make the best farmers, and that we are rather leading 
them away from the farm . I think there is a tendency the other way now, liecause 
we are showing that there are possibilities in agriculture that have never lief ore* 
been realized. W e are showing them that there are pos.sibili ties of making money , 
for one thing — of earning salaries that are commensurate in every way with sal- 
aries paid to professional men. If we get a tobaiico expert now we have to pay 
$3,000 or $4,000. Six thousand dollars is paid to some of the managers of tobacco 
estates in the South. The practical growers will willingly pay $3,000 or $4,000 to 
a man who can manage their estates and make them productive; and the same niuy 
he said in other lines of agriculture. In fruit and in dairy interests they think 
little now of paying $4,000 to $5,000 for experts in different lines— men who can 
make them successnil. These po.s8ibilities now are opening up to young men, and 
they see opportunities for remunerative work. We have recently tried to get 
tobacco experts in the Department of Agriculture, and it has been necessary for 
us to pay $4,000 to get a man who is qualified for the work. The Secretary has 
been desirous of having men trained, and I have presented the matter to several 
young men, and they have agreed to come at low salaries, $40 a month— young 
men from colleges, and they are going to put themselves under the direcnon <d’ 
this tobacco expert. They are going into the tobacco she^ and are going to learn 
how to handle the tobacco, and after they have acquired a practical knowle<lg<' 
they are going to have some training in our laboratories in the principles under- 
lying the handling and manipulation of tobacco. The Secretary says, * ‘Train 
young men for our own use.” If we train them to make good tobacco exi)eitH 
they will go out from us at salaries of $3,000, |4,000, and $5,000, just as we have 
lost men we have already trained. It is the training, it is the ability of these 
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men to produce products wanted now in this highly specialized industry of 
tobacco that counts. 

The young men are seeing these opportunities, and we are able to get them now 
readily. They are readily coming to the Department because they acquire in our 
work an intimate knowledge of the operations on the farm, of the judging and 
classification of soils, of the treatment of alkali and seepage of waters and under- 
drainage, and of the production and management of tobacco, and wo are having 
no difficulty in getting men who have been trained to some extent. Men are leav- 
ing positions in which they were getting$l ,000 or $l ,200 and coming to us for $40 a 
month for the experience they 'will get and the value it will he to them. Some of 
our young men have had offers at $2,500 or $3,000 to go out and protect some of 
these WesteiTi lands from alkali, because they know how to handle the question. 
We have shown our ability to handle these questions, which are of so iniicli impor- 
tance to the people. There is one case which 1 wish to mention later of a sugar 
factory in California, that we found was situated on a delta plain. The owners 
have invested something like $3,0(K),000 or ,^,000,000 in this plant, an immense 
sum, but their lands are underlain by alkali to such an extent that when they 
begin to irrigate, as they are planning to do now, there is no (piestion in our 
minds that they will lose their (;rops and their lands also. Two factories have been 
shut up within the last 2 or 3 years from this same cause. They know that there 
is danger, and they offenjd one of our men a salary of $3,000 just because he knew 
what the trouble was and could handle that matter for them. 

A short whil(> ago Japan took one of our tobacco experts from my own division 
and gave him $0,000 to go over there to investigate the possibilities of raising 
and manipulating tobacco. They came again for another of our tobacco experts 
and offered him $5,000 to go over and develop the interests on the island of Formosa. 
These things are having an (‘ffec^t on the people. They are seeing the possibilities in 
these special industries, and in my opinion the young men are^tuniingmoretotho 
fami than they have ev('r done before, simply because there is som(‘thing definite, 
there is a purpose, and tliey are willingly teking positions in the Department of 
Agriculture and tin? experiment stations, because they are getting into practical 
knowledge of these affairs. Tliey are ac;quiring the practical methods and manip- 
ulations which give tlunn control of these agricnltural methods, and they m’e 
finding that they themselves can handle the.se industries now in a way in which 
they (!an mak(^ good nnuiey, or can get positions of trust and responsibility at 
salaries commensurate with what are being paid in commercial and industrial 
lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Are many of these branches of agricultural science capa- 
ble of being taught in the public schools, say, of the grade of high sclnxils and 
grammar schools? — A. 1 think so; and yet it is rather difficult to lay out a course 
or suggest lines of work and of teacdiing. But it seems to me, as you have asked 
me my opinion on this qut‘sti«m of education, that we want more agricultural 
schools and we wjint, to say the h'ast, no more agricultural collets. That is, we 
want the schools riglit out on the fanu lands where the boys work, where they are 
taught to care for products and for crops. When I want a tobacco expert I can 
not go to the agricultural colh'ges and get a young man who has any knowledge 
of tobacco. I must go to Floiida or I must go to Pennsylvania, and I must pick 
up an otherwise uneducated man, and vet that man will command a salary of 
$2,000, $3,000, or $4,0(K). Ho is not a college-bred man. but vet he is familiar with 
the manipulation anil the details of that work. Now, if I should want to educate 
a young man in tobacco lines, to be a tobacco expert or to know how to raise 
tobacco in the <Jonne(!ticut Valley, for exjimple, I would take him and send him 
right to Florida, where they have the highest type of skill and industry in tobacco, 
so far as tobacco is concerned , of any place in this country. They have developed 
the industry along really scientific lines by their practical men. 

9- Now, most of the high schools of tliis country, even in the agricultural 
remons, have a curriculum chiefly devoted to preparation for entering classical 
colleges. Almost nothing is taught concerning practical farming in any line. Is 
it your opinion tliat the curriculum might be changed to the advantage of the 
farmer? — A. I think in certain cases it could be, and we would be extremely 
desirous of seeing in certain centers farming schixils for the education of farming 
Iniys. If such a school were established in Lancaster County , Pa. , under the 
splendid agricultural conditions prevailing there: if the boys could see the meth- 
ods pursue there; if they could go out and actually learn how to handle stock, 
how to handle the soil, and how to handle the crops, they would acquire informa- 
tion in this individual locality that would be admirable in fitting them to take 
oharge of estates and of farm lands of their own in other localities. 

Q. Boys reared upon farms become familiar with practical methods; but what 
op^rtunity is offered to them in the neighlioring schools to become familiar 
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with scientific agriculture? How much chemistry are they taught?— A. There is 
very little. 

Q. What do they know about soiling crops and about the various plant foods 
and animal foods? Is any of that information taught in any of the high schools 
in this country that you know of?— A. Very little or none in any that I am famil- 
iar with, even in the agiicultural distiicts. 

Q. Then, when the system of education leaves the leading industry of a region 
to the work of ignorance and teaches the youth something else, are they not rather 
compelled to go out, and are not their ambitions led out into other pursuits?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) At i)resont.it would be very difficult to have teachers 
qualified in these various i-ural districts to teach this. They would have to be 
educated for that purpose?— A. It seems to me, further, that when these schools 
are established they do not seem to bo satisfied to remain schools; they so quickly 
aspire to the dignity of colh'ges, and from colleges to the dignity of universities. 
Abroad it is much moi e frequent to see real agricultural schools, a sort of piimary 
scdiool in agriculture, or liigh s(!hool in agriculture, where the school is situated 
in a fanning district and the methods and thoughts are all upon farming lines. 
You take a young man and put him under those conditions and he is likely to be 
much more contented to follow in the pursuits of fanning than if you put him 
into a university like Yale University where the farming course, the agricultural 
course, is looked down upon by all other students. Under such conditions the 
young men are not generally satisfied tc) take a course whicdi is popularly supposed 
to be an easy one and one which does not maintain the rigorous training that the 
classical and mathematical lines are .supposed to possess. 

Q. Perhaps wo have diverted you most too long. This is very interesting.-^-- 
A. I wi.sh I had prepared myself a little more on this line. I did not think of this 
coming into the di^cus.sion. It is a matter that I have often thought of, because 
I was lu'ofessor of agri(!ulture in South Carolina and always realized that I was 
not doing my duty, as it seemed to me, in the training of my men, partly l)ecaus(^ 
there is no course in agriculture for a professor to take up— he has to make on(* 
himself— and, secondly, the opportunities are not presented, it seems to me, to 
train people with the particular knowledge that is reiiuired in any line of agri- 
culture. I think that in the New England States, i)erhaps oven more than in the 
Southern States, that restless desire for material advancenunit and tlie higher edu- 
cation has been felt because of the more thickly settled condition and other 
natural conditions which have already been referred to. Another contributing 
cause to the tendency in the New England States has been the demoralizing 
of the summer boarders. It .seems to me thtjre is no (piestion that, while their 

S resence has been a benefit to the N<nv England States in the main, it has had a 
emoralizing effect upon the agriculture of the region. Furthermore, the seveue 
climate of New England has been against the development in some cases, and it 
has had some effect upon the development of the agiicultural resources of tlu^ 
area. , ^ , 

It seems to me perfectly evident that the conditions which have contnbuted 
in any marked way to the depreciation of land values in New England have 
been, first, the development of the West and the lower prices for fann products 
through the development of the? transportation Hyst(*mH, and the increase in the 
number of factorie.s, in the restless desire of all of our people to a certain extent 
to leave the (piiet and laborious life of the farm and enter the busy, hurried world 
of commercial and industrial ai^iivities. It is quite evident to me, however, that 
the future for the New England States, as for oilr Southern States, is in the line 
of siiecialization. They are close to the markets; they are iiec.uliaiiy fitted, ns 
they have already .shown, for certain sixjcial industries; and the line of future 
development must be in that direction. They must give up all thought of cuin- 
petition with the general fann crops and must hnik forward to the building uj) im 
certain industries whicdi their position, their hxjality, and their conditions specit 
ically make possible to be caiTic*d on. 

'^e one case of the Sumatra tobacco, that we succeeded in growing last year ni 
the Connecticut Valley, that brought 71 cents a pound wlum the ordinary crop 
gr(>wn for 20 cents a pomid, was a result of soil-survey work, in which we thouglu 
that the conditions weni favorable on a certain soil in the Connecticut Valley hji’ 
the production of this tobacco under certain conditions which we brought aboiu - 
and the result has been successful. So far as we know, there is no other 
b^des Florida and the Coqpecticut Valley, and only certain soils in the Om- 
necticut Valley, where this industry can be pursued; and it is untiuestionabh' 
my mind that this industry can Tie built up, and that there is a possibility oi 
producing $6,000,000 worth of tobacco whibh we now import from the island 
Sumatra every year. 
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I should also mention that the truck interests and the greenhouse interests 
around Boston are very great. They are enormous industries, and largo amounts 
of money are invested in them and large profits maintained. 

I come now to the cause of the deterioration and abandonment of lands in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

The exhaustion of the soils, of which we have heard so much in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Southern States, is dud, unquestionably, to improper and injudicious 
methods of cultivation and cropping. This will be referred to more at length, 
under the head of fertilizers, when we come to speak of remedial measures. It is 
also due to the decrease in value of farm crops, due in turn to the cheaper produc- 
tion in the West Jind to the reduced cost of transportation, as has been referred to 
in the case of the New England States; also to the increase and the development of 
special industries in other localities— for example, in the production of the White 
Burley tobacco in Ohio, which yields more per acre, is grown at a less cost per 
pound, and can Ije sold at a cheaper price than the Maryland leaf, and has largely 
taken the place of the Maryland leaf in the foreign markets, particularly in the 
French and Belgian markets. Furthermore, the changes in the social conditions 
due to the civil war, and the mortgages which are still outstanding against the 
lands have been a contributing cause to the abandonment or to the deterioration 
of many of these areas. It has been found possible in many portions of Maryland, 
with the prevailing crops and methods of cultivation, to obtain a fair interest on 
the labor and expense of cultivation, but it has been impossible to obtain a living 
from the land if at the same time the interest on mortgages, which have been 
running since the war, has had to be met. And I know of once prosperous com- 
munities in southern Maryland where they could still be successful, where they 
could produc!e sufficient to maintain families without stint and with a fair degree 
of comfort, but where m^arly all the farms are mortgaged as an inheritance of 30 
years ago, and it is impossible to support the families and to pay off the mort- 
gages at the same time. Areas now are being abandoned from that (‘ause through- 
out Maryland and the South. 

One of the most important causes of deterioration, however, and I think I should 
put this first of all, is the method and system of agriculture that lU’evails through- 
out these States. Tlie Division of Soils made a careful soil survey with soil 
maps of tw^) of the counties of southern Maryland this year— St. Mary County and 
Calvert County— and of Lancaster County, Pa.; and the study of the conditions 
which have prevaih d and the methods, particularly, which have been used in these 
two areas has been a matter of considerable interest to me. In the first place, I 
would state that the soils of southern Maryland are in no way exhausted in the 
sense that that term is generally used — that is, a chemical analysis shows that 
they have sufficient plant food for innumerable e.rops and that there is apparently 
no lack of plant food in the soil. Unquestionably, the soil has been abused, the 
methods of cultivation and of cropping have been injudiciously selected, and the 
soils are not now as productive as they .should be. There is one area in particular 
of a certain soil with a heavy .subsoil in St. Mary County, probably about 40 per 
cent of the area of the county, that is, in my opinion, as valuable in its way, and 
in much the same way, as the limestone .soil of Pennsylvania. This soil in St. 
Mary County sells for from §1 to $;! per acre in forest, as it ipiallyis, or for 
about $10 an acre where it is under cultivation, w'hile the soils in Lancaster 
County sell now at from ,$125 to $250 an acre. 

(By Mr. Phillips.) That is chiefly for tobacco, is it?— A. Yes; chiefly for 
tobacco. It is fit for general crop.s, but tobacco is grown in places. But on the 
soil in St. Mary County there have been several good farms that have been well 
kept u]). The 'Maryland farmer grows on soils in good eondition from 15 to 20 
hiLshels of wheat; ho grows clover: he grows tobacco, and he gets from 6 to 10 
ctmts a pound for the tobacco. The Pennsylvania farmer grows from 25 to 35 
bushels of wheat; he grows clover and grass, as in Maryland, under good treat- 
ment; and he gi’ows tobacco, for which he gets from 0 to 10 cents a pound also. 
He gets the same price, but a larger yield. It is heavier tobacco. Now, from 
consideration of the crops that are obtained from this southern Maryland area, 
and of the staple crops and of the yields and values obtained from the soils of Lan- 
caster County, Pa., it seems tome evident that the seals of southeni Maryland 
ought to have a relatively higher value; and the reason why they have not is largely , 
in tny opinion , becjause of the social conditions and the metluHls of farming. If you 
go into the home of a Lancaster County farmer and sit down to dinner with him, 
ne has an abundance of food in gi*eat variety. Everything, the chances are, has 
been grown upon his own farm. The meat has oeen raised by himself, the 
vegetables have been grown in his garden or in his fields, the preserves, or 
whatever they may have for their dessert, have lieen made by their families from 
the products of their garden. Even the sugar, the chances are, has been pro- 
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diiced on the place, and actually nothing but the tea, coffee, salt, and popper have 
been purchased that goes to make up the family meal. The families as a rule 
are large. They have a good many children. The boys and girls are all brought 
up to work on the fann. It is the rarest thing that any of them leave the community 
or leave the fann. They stay there and tjiey marry. It i s a common thing for them 
to settle on a portion of the farm or on some neighboring farm. The farms are 
small, and labor is all done by the owner and his family. The girls are all brought 
up to look after the house. There is no expense for servants. They have their 
garden and their fniit. They put up their preserves and their apple butter, and 
such things for their winter use. We find tliat verv few products are sold from 
Lancaster County; very few things tare^^^sent out of the county except tobacco and 
Ht(K*k. And they not only feed up all their corn and hay that they grow to the 
stock, but they import it often from oth(>r States and from other countries, so 
that they can raise more stock and make more beef and mutton. Most of the 
l)roducts of the farm, including the wheat, which is ground up for flour in 
adjoining mills, are used on the farm or manufactured there into some sort 
of prcxluct that is sold or is used up in the district. There are manufactures 
and industries which require to lx? Kept up in the large city of Lancaster and 
many smaller towns, in which therti is a ready market for everything that is pro- 
duced in the county; and the interesting thing is that this supply and demand is 
nearW equal, so that very little is sent out of the county and very little is brought 
in. The result is that it is a happy and contented and i)rosperon8 community. 
The lands have been handed down from generation to generation for ages and 
people seldom think of leaving the places They are a contented and happy and 
prosperous people. 

In Maryland the methods are altogether different. In the first place, the Mary- 
land fann is seldom worked by the man who owns it. There is, for some reason, 
an unfortunate prejudice which prevails in many localities , at any rate in Maryland, 
for a man who actually goes into the field and works his land. He usually has an 
overseer, a man who is paid to look after and direct his intc'rests inst(‘ad of doing 
this himself. Frecpiently he has not even so much <;onti*ol ov(5r his interests, and 
lets his land out to a tenant farmer who farms it in his own way, by his own 
methods, and for a portion of the croj), and occasionally for a money con.sidera- 
tion. The crops grown are the ordinary staple crops of general agiiculture. 
They have com, wheat, and tobacco. The competition from the W(‘st and the 
low prices of wheat and corn make them scarcely profitable. The conqwtition with 
the Ohio toba<;co and the general specialization which has taken place in the 
toWco industry, and the necessity of producing something that is peculiarly 
adapted to a certain market or to a certain dtuuand. lias lowered the price of the 
Maryland tobacco. N ow , after the Maryland farmer has raised these three things 
he has done, as he thinks, the best he can, and he has nothing further to consider 
for his development. The (;orn is fe<l mainly to his work st(x*k, and it all goes to 
that and his own lalx)!*. The wheat is sold and sent off the fann in exchange 
for flour, which he buys at a considerable increa.se in (;ost over what it would have 
cost him if he could have had it ground in his own iungh])orh(K)d. The tobacco, 
of course, is sold and goes out in exchange for prodiudions of all kinds tor himself 
and his family. He buys his meat, he buys his grex^eries, and he frequently buys 
the vegetables that he should have raised in his garden. 

There is no comparison with the conditions in a prosperous community like 
Lancaster County and theimj^rovident methods that prevail in some of our Mary- 
land counties and Virginia communities. There is no comparison whatever in 
the economical methods that are employed; and it seems to me that one of the 
most important contributing causes to the abandonment and impoverishment of 
the lands in Maryland and Virginia and of many of the Southern States is due to 
this one fact, that they do not use the same thrifty im'thods that have marked 
the success in Lancaster County and in many other of the Northern States. 

Mr. Phillips. Without objection a recess will be taken until 2.30, when tlic 
professor will be with us again. 

Whereupon, at 1.05 p. m., the commi.s,sion took a recess until 2.30 p. m. 


Washington, D. C., March IS, tool 

The commission met at 2..-10 p. m., pursuant to recess, Vice-Chairman Phillii'^ 

^ Prof. &ILTON Whitney was still on the stand, and examination was resum<‘d 
as follows: 

Mr. Phillips. You may proceed. 

The Witness. At the time of the adjournment or recess I had compared tno 
methods and system of a^culture prevailing in the southern counties of Mary* 
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land with the system prevailing in Lancaster County, Pa., and had drawn some 
suggestions as to the cause of the differences in the land values in the two locali 
ties. In following out our soil investigation and the mapping of lands, we find 
the same limestone soil which is so productive and valuable in Pennsylvania 
extending down to the Hagerstown Valley of Maryland and down through the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. They have the same character of soil, essentially 
the same climatic conditions, and yet the soils of the valley of Virginia are selling 
to-day at from $10 to $20 an acre— rarely more than $40 or $50 an acre— while the 
farm prices in Lancaster County have been maintained about where they were— 
about as high as they ever have l)een— and I can not say that this is due to any 
cause connected with the soil, but conclude th.at it is due almost (mtirely to S(x;ial 
conditions, to the respect agriculture lias in the community, to the thrifty methods 
employed by the people, and the way in which the occiijiation is esteemed. 

Undoubtedly, the system that has prevailed for so many years in the South was 
satisfactory under the conditions prevailing some years ago, but certainly, with 
the rapid and phenominal advance and imiirovcment in industrial lines and in the 
improvement of transportation facilities, the old methods are no longer applicable. 
The trouble with the »%ulh,it seems to me, is the lack of business method, the lack 
of appreciation of tin' changed conditions, and the neces.sity for business percep- 
tion of opportunities tliat could lie taken up and made productive. 

In the States farther south than Maryland and Virginia there' have been other 
causes which have operated in this same direction. In the first place, the kind of 
crop and the clean cultivation that has been given to the cotton crop has caused 
a tremendous oxidation and loss of the organiit matter, and the soil is left rela- 
tively poor in these organic substances that are necessary for the normal weath- 
ering of the soil material and the preparation of the plant food into a form that 
is readily available to plants. It has also caused in many areas the erosion and 
washing of lands that has proved destructive to very considerable areas in the 
SoutWn States. Thert' is one condition which has also prevailed against the 
competition with the South in certain lines of general agriculture— that is, the 
unfavorable climatic conditions for grain crops. The normal yield of grain in 
the South is about one-third of what it is in the Northeni States. This is due to 
the fact, so far as we can s(h', that tin* gi'eater humidity and larger rainfall are 
bringing about conditioii.s favoring (‘xtensive leaf development rather than the 
production of grain. In the Northern States the cold, frosty nights are liable to 
occur about the time the plant has obtained its full dt^’^elopment, and this condi- 
tion favors the production of fruit, as is well known in all life functions. Where 
there is danger of the destruction of the plant it tends to reproduce itself in the 
fonuation of seed. In the Southern States, Avith the more equable climate, with 
the higher temperature, higher rainfall, and generally higher humidity, there is a 
persistent effort to tlie production of vegetable growth and a distinctly less chance 
of the production of grain and seeds. While this is natural, it is by no means 
necessary, for the largest yield of corn on record is from South Carolina, where 
there was an abundant growth— abundant vegetative gro^vth— which was checked 
by methods of cultivation at the proper time — that is, the tendency to vegetative 
growth being checked, the plant produced seed in proixirtion to the vegetative 
growth, and the yield was phenomenal; and it has seemed to me at times as 
though by a change in. the iiu'thod of cultivation — by some mechanical checking 
of the growth — that the vegetative growth could be checked and the yield could 
be largely increa.sed. However that maybe, the fact remains that the climatic 
conditions in the South have never been lavorable to a large yield of grain. 

I have presented to the commission now the principal causes that operate in the 
exhaustion and abandonment of s(»il8. These several lines, of course, operate in 
different proportions in different parts of the country. In nearly all localities one 
or mare of the causes that I have mentioned have operated at the same time to 
produce the deterioration, if not the abandonment or soils. 

I come now to the conditions of reclamation and certain recommendations that 
it seems desirable to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Before proceeding with that I should like to bring up a 
question which has been touc^hed upon. You said in the early pari of your testi- 
mony that in England the soils had not deteriorated; that the growers raised 
about the same amount on the land in the last 20 years as they liad for 40 or W 
years, about 15 bushels. Is there anything in the climate favoring England in 
this respect? Would the climate in Virginia and Pennsylvania have the same 

S ower or force? Is it on account of the damp, or are the climatic conditions there 
ifferent from ours? — A. Yes; the climatic conditions have a great deal to do 
with it. 

Q. Then you would not, therefore, claim that 15 bushels could be raised on 
good wheat land in Pennsylvania, as is the case in England? — A. No; but what I 
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say is that under given climatic conditions and with a given soil, a soil even with- 
out fertilizer, there would he a certain grain yield that would be maintained for 
a good many years; indefinitely, so far as we know. It might be 5 bushels to the 
acre or it might be 10, or it might be 15. It happens to be that under the condi- 
tions in England in this one experiment, it was 18 bushels. 

Q. I know of farms that have become cpiite poor on the hills because of the 
water. England being more level, i)orhap8 the conditions would be more favor- 
able?— A. In this exiieriment that I cite, yes; it was conducted on a level tract. 

(^. Pardon the interruption and proceed.— A. The first method that I will speak 
of in the reclamation of lands, although in my opinion not the most important, is 
the subject of fertilization. The primary object of fertilization is the improve- 
ment or adaptation of soils to the cultivation (>f any desired crop or crops. As I 
have shown, all soils have a natural fertility which can probably be maintained 
under any condition of cultivation for an indefinite nuinto* of years. Very fre- 
quently this natural fertility is so low that it is unprofitable to raise a particular 
crop, as so little is obtained from the soil that it does not pay for the attention 
given to it. Fre<iuently, also, on a very rich soil the aim is to force the crop, 
and we call it intensive cultivation— that is, we may have a soil which will pro- 
duce a large croj), and yet we want to force it to produce all it can. It is like the 
fattening of sttx;k. We can produce a fairly good animal on our ranges, but if 
we take an animal and feed it up with concentrated food mixed in the proper 
proportions for a got^l diet we can juit fat and flesh on it, whi(;h will make it far 
more profitable than if we had depended upon the natural food of the locality. 
It is so with soils. We can unquestionably force the ftirtility far beyond the 
natural limit and far b(;yond the ordinary limits of crop producdion. This we see 
particularly in the truck crops, where the poor barren sands an‘ highly fertilized 
and where large (jrops are groWn from what would naturally be considered a prxir 
soil. Ill this sense the effect of fertilization is a simple addition of plant food to 
the soil in such form that the crops can immediately use it. But fertilizers have 
anotlier effect, that of increa.sing the decomposition of the soil particles them- 
selves— that is, the mere addition of fertilizers of different kinds may iniTeaso the 
weathering power, and the soil itsidf will (li.sintegi*ate and d(H;ompose under their 
influence faster than it would without their applic^ation. 

The specific objects of fertilizing arc* to obtain an improvement in the texture of 
the soil— that is, frecpiently a wet refrac^tory clay ('an lx* made more pliable, more 
easily handled; drainage is improved. Frc'ciueiitly also loose soil may be mad(^ 
more compact and mori^ retcmtive of moisture. At tilings also the influence of 
the fertilizers is felt more in balancing up the ratio. We have in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania small areas of lands that are derived from the disintegi'ation 
of seqientine rocks that carry a large proportion of magnesia; and it has been 
found that where the amount of magnesia is in excess of tluj amount of linn* 
plants rarely do well and frequently are an (*ntire failure. In such case the appli- 
cation of lime simidy to reverse the ratio and make lime a predominating ingre 
dient in the soil will restore the fertility of the land. Very freijnently also, and 
probably more often even than we nowsuppose. soil is acid. It has lieen found that 
the soils of Rhode Island am very generally acid, and the addition of lime simply to 
neutralize this acidity will promote the fertility of the land in a very remarkable 
degi’ee. This same cause of acidity of the soil is found now to be much mon? 
prevalent than we have heretofore supposed to be the case. The fertilizers that 
are commonly available are farm products— that is, stable manures and jp-ecii 
manures, which are used to a very (xmsiderable extent and are both exceedingly 
important in the list of fertilizing materials. Then we have the commercial 
prfxlucts, such as guano, ground bone, potash, and then the mineral fertilizers 
other than lime, and then lime, marls, and gypsum. It will hardly lie necessary 
for me to go into the fiuestion of the fertilizer laws. As the commission knows, 
most of the Eastern States have rather stringent laws about the inspection and 
sale of fertilizers; and this subject has been taken up by the Department of Agri 
culture with the idea of having a more uniform system of laws, if possible, ami 
with some idea of having national laws for the interstate commerce and trade. 

I am not at all sure how far this has gone, and I therefore do not feel compet«*nr 
to speak upon it. 

Another series of fertilizing agents is found in the bacteria and other ferments. 
This newly discovered nitrogin, is really a pure culture of bacteria, which have 
by reason of their activities in the soil rendered available the plant food— that 
they increase the weathering of the rocks and also add to some extent ( wo do nor 
know how much) nitrogen from the air, converting it into some form in which it 
can be need by the plants. 

Still another metnod which I wonld call to your attention by which reclamation 
of these waste lands can be realized is in the rotation of crops. There is no question 
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whatever but that in general a rotation or a change in the crops grown on soils is 
of value in preventing undue waste and undue extraction of (;ei*tain elements of 
plant food and the undue tendency for cultivation in a particular way, and 
unquestionably where intelligent rotation of crops can be inaugurated it is one of 
the most desirable things to do. There are instances, however, in which the same 
crop has been grown on the same land for many years without any apparent dele- 
terious effect. On the eastern side of the Connecticut River, near Hartford, they 
have grown the broad loaf tobac{;o continuously for 35 years on the same land, 
and they claim that the quality of the tobacco as well as the yitdd is as lim; as it 
was at the beginning, even better. 

Q. Is that done without fertilizing?— A. No; that is with fertilizing. 

Q. (By Mr. Far<^uiiar.) Why is it that tlu? tobacco soils of Virginia here are 
almost worthless to-day for raising anything? -A. The deterioration of the tobacco 
lands of Virginia is din^ more to tlu' general methods of cultivation wdiich have 
not looked forward to the maintenance of the fertility of the land oi- to the i)roper 
physical conditions. You will find it almost universally l)eliev(*(l in Maryland 
and Virginia, that tobacco is a very exhausting crop and has ruined their soils. 
On the contrary, if you go to Ohio, or Kentucky, or Pennsylvania, or Connecti- 
cut, you will find tliat it is the one (;rop which they value as a rimovator for 
their soil. This is, in my opinion, due to the fact that they take so imicli care of 
their tobacco lands. They cultivate them so carefully, so porfec^tly, and so thor- 
oughly; tliey fertilize them so heavily in order to maintain a good yi(‘ld and a 
good quality, that tin; land has actually improved in spite of the relatively large 
amount of plant food removed by tbe crop. I think unquestionably it is a matter 
of cultur(5 rather than of any oth(*r one factor. If the Virginia farmers took as 
good care of their land as they do in other localities, there would be no sugge.stion 
of deterioration of their soils. But they plant tobacco wdtli little or no fertilizer, 
or manure, usually wntliout luucli organic matter. They give land a clean cul- 
tivation and leav(^ it exposcnl for a coii8idc*rable portion of tin? year; and the con- 
secpiencc is tliat it is not maintained in that vigorous condition in which these 
necessary changes go on as they should, and the soil is said to be woni out. It is 
not the loss of idant food; it is a change in the physical and chemical condition 
of tlie soil brought about by indifferent methods of cultivation. 

(Jne of the most important methods for the reidamation of abandoned and 
exhausted lands is in the specialization of crops. By this I do not mean the exclu- 
sive growing of one crop without regard +o all other conditions, but I do mean the 
adaptation of the particular crop or crojis that the land is best suited to, and 
specialization in that particular industry. I shall cite in siqiport of this position 
the truck industry which has reclaimed vast areas of lands in the Atlantic States. 
Twenty-five or 30 years ago the sandy soils along the Atlantic coast were worth 
aliout $1 or $1,50 an acre. I remember myself well wdion they were worth no 
more than this. By the introduction of the truck crops— that is, the growing of 
vegetables for our early markets— those lands have risen in value until now 
they are the most valuable soils in those States, selling anywhere from $50 to $500 
an acre according to their location with regard to the water, freedom from frost, 
and in regard to the markets and transportation facilities. 

Q. (By Mr. PuiLLii^s.) You do not mean in the primitive state, but that under 
a state of cultivation they are wortli that amount?— . Yes; I mean that the same 
land that was worth $1 an acre is now worth $100. 

Q. By reason of cultivation, and not in tlie natural state?— A. In the natural 
state. Any soil that is suitably located for truck fanning, especially near the 
water, and whore there is a freedom from frost, and where the transportation facil- 
ities are adecmate, is wortli that in its natural state. 

I 8hf)uld also state a similar fact as to the case of the juiieapple industry in 
Florida. There is a narrow strip of sand along the coast in the southern part of 
the peninsula of Florida that was ftirmerly comparatively worthless. It is simply 
beach sand thrown up by the tide in former times, and is in a ridge about 15 or ^ 
feet high. It is white, like glass sand, and to the northern farmer would be just as 
barren and unpromising as anything could be. By th(' introduction of pineapples 
these lands have been redeemed, and a very fine variety of pineapple can be gro^ 
upon them. They are worth now anywhere from $200 to $1 ,000 an a(?re, according 
as to whether they arc set in pineapples or whether they are wild lands. Even 
the wild lands, covered with the native jungle, vrill sell now fur from $100 to $200 
an ucre, when favorably located. 1 know of no more striking illustration of the 
possibility of serialization in the reclamation of waste and abandoned lands than 
this instance of the pineapple industry of Florida. 

Q. Are they fertilized?— A. Fertilized very heavily. The sand is used simply 
as a medium apparently for the fertilizers that are put on. They would be of no 
value for general crop, but are of exceptional value for this one crop, because there 
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is no other soil which can compare with them in the possibilities of growing pine- • 
apples of the superior quality that is grown on them. 

Q. That strip is in the southern portion of the State, is it not; below Palm 
Beach?-~A. Just above Palm Beach. It begins about there. It extends from 
Jensen down to Palm Beach. 

I would also cite the case of the bright tobacco industry in the S<3uth. Many 
areas that were formerly of little value and considered very unproductive, have 
been developed by the introduction of that industry, and are now worth more 
than they were formerly, and are the most productive and valuable lands in that 
section. In this case, also, it is a sjiecial adaptation of a particular kind of crop 
to a particular soil. The bright tobj^cco can not be grown successfully on all 
soils. It is confined to certain soils with certain peculiarities, and they happen 
frequently to be conditions which are unfavorable for the general agricultural 
crops, fortunately. 

I would cite another instance of the cultivation of tobacco in the Connecticut 
Valley. On the light sandv soils a fine jpade of wrapper leaf is produced which 
(;an not be grown on the tobacco lands of Pennsylvania or of Maryland. It is con- 
fined to that one lo(;ality of the Connecticut Valley and the Housatonic Valley, 
and is a special industry that seems to be adapted to that place. The introduction 
in 1865 of the Sumatra tobacco from the island of Sumatra has had an effect Ui)on 
the tobatx'o industry of the Connecticut Valley. The fine texture and fine veins 
and the working qualities of this Sumatra tobacco have been so appreciated by 
the cigar manufacturers that it has been imported in increasing amounts ever 
since, in spite of the revenue duty of $1.85 per pound on all that is brought into 
this country. In other words, the cigar manufacturers prc^fer paying $2.50 or $:l 
a i)ound for Sumatra tobacco to paying 18 (rents, or 20 cents for the* Connecticut 
leaf, although, as far as cjuality goes, the Connecticut loaf is preferred by many. 
Now it has seemed to me that the industry in the Connecticut Valley was threat- 
ened. The trade wants this Sumatra type of tobacco, and ha^•(; been giving but a 
low price for the Connecticut leaf. One dollar a pound is paid for th(^ Sumatra 
and $1.85 a iwund is paid as duty upon it. We only take tin* best that they have, 
and there is more and more a feeling against the use of the domestic leaf. 

Realizing this condition and the necre.ssity of successfully comi)eting with tla* 
Sumatra tobacco, the Department of Agriculture 2 or 8 years ago l(X)ked around 
for the possibility of raising a Sumatra tollaccro in this (*ountry which would 
prevent the importation of such large (quantities from that island, and wedecid(‘<l 
to try a particular soil in the Connc'cticut Valley. 

Last year we procured some Sumatra seed and planted it under a shed. This 
shed was erected at the height of about 0 feet, and was (;()V(u*(?d ^vith cheese cloth 
so as to partially protect the plants from the sun and maintain a very quiet and 
humi(l air. The tobacco was grown ami cured by the methods used in Florida 
and in Sumatra and Cuba — a c(mibination of the different methods — and it was 
pronounced by experts in New York and Philadelphia to Ik* fully e(iual b) tin* 
Sumatra leaf that is imported. We confidently expect to be able to establish an 
industry in the Connecticut Valley upon certain soils adapted to this very fine 
leaf, in which we hope to b(j able to successfully compete with the Sumut la 
tobacco, which we import to the extent of $6,000,000 a year in addition to rlic 
duties. 

Q. Could it be profitably pnKluced by covering the ground with canvas as 
you describe?— A. Yes; the qirofits are good. 

Q. Could it be produced without the covering? — A. No. That is necessary, in 
order to change the climatic (conditions to get the particular growth that wn 
want. Even with the expen8(? of $500 an acre, which we estimate for the fir*^t 
(X)st, the profits are likely to lie large. We estimate this year $1,400 wortli «>t 
tob^co from our experimental crop of one-third of an acre. , 

Q. Have you sought any lands in the South where the (climatic conditions wonlti 
be somewhat similar to those of Sumatra, without the canvas?— A. Yes. Sonui 
Sumatra leaf is being grown in Florida and the growers are getting large yiehls. 
Their finest wrappers are oringing from $2 to $4 a i)ound. 

Q. They raise it, then, without canvas?— A. No; with canvas there also. ” h‘‘ 
climatic conditions during the growing season are not very different in Conneri- 
icut and in Florida. It is the same hot, tropical weather. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that cheese cloth strong enough to protect the Itcavcs 
from hail? — A. There is no ill effect from hail, except possioly an ^ 

storm. There is no injury fT()m wind or from insects or worms of anv kind. \ 
protection is carried all the way down the sides. There is a gate with an opc»”*{^ 
for men and teams. It is entirely covered with canvas, and it is a perfect protco* 
tion against all extraneous conditions. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It would be liable to destruction by stonn, would it 
not?— A. In a very severe storm such as they had two or three years ago in Flor- 
ida, where one of those giilf towns was destroyed by the floods that came up, they 
were destroyed to a considerable extent; but ours in the Connecticut Valley last 
year withstood the most severe storms. Any ordinary storm has no effect on it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you give the expense of constructing and maintain- 
ing these canvas covenngs?— A. The first cost is between $200 and STiOO an acre. 
That seems rather a wide margin, but it depends on the cost of the lumber. In 
the South, where they have the sawmills right on the place and where lumber is 
cheap, it costs about $200 an acre for the shed. In the North it will not exceed 
$500 an acre, and the shed will last about 5 years. The cheeseclotli will cost about 
$100 an acre, and has to bo renewed eacdi year. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLLii^. ) Is it taken down in the winter season?— A. The cheese 
cloth IS hardly woi-th ijreserving. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are those coverings for each row or arc they broad 
enough to cover sevt'ral rows?— A. The covering goes entirely over the neld. It 
is 9 feet high, so that horse cultivation is carried on under the shed just as it 
would be in the open air. It may be a 10-acr(‘ field, or it may be a. W-acre field, 
but the entire field is covered. 

Q. Like a great greenhr)use, then? — A. It has the eff(*ct of a great greenhouse. 
The sunlight and the sun heat is very much rc‘duced and modified, and the air is a 
stfignant and moist air, humid, because there is no wind to carry off the moisture 
or change the air. The conditions there are really tropical. The plants keep on 
growing, and in the Connecticut Valley they went right up to the top of the roof; 
that is, they were 9 feet high. ' 

6. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the ordinaiy height of tobacco plants?~A. 
Crdinanly, about 4 feet. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) This cheesecloth does not prevent the rain going 
through?—A. No. It does not prevent the rain, Vuit it does prevent evaporation, 
and it constTves the moistun‘ so that the crops do not suffer as miudi from drought 
as they do on the outside. It is also a protection against frost. Indeed, a cover- 
ing of the kind descnbed has b<^en used very successfully in the cultivation of 
pineapples in Floinda to protect them against frost. It s(‘ems to btoi method that 
is coming into very (‘ntensiveuse in the protection of crops'mider intensive fam- 
ing. In the production of truck crops, it is getting to be us(k 1 extensively to pro- 
tect tlnun from frost and to maintain hr mid conditions and protect from drought 
on the sandy soils. 

Q. In a very large per cent of thes(‘ the flavor is due to the direct rays of the 
sun. For instance, strawberries would not be marketable raised under such con- 
ditions?— A. No; I should not think strawberries would. There is some sunlight 
under the cloth covering, but it is not so intense. It is the intense sun in the 
middle of the day that hurts some of our tender vegetables unless they have plenty 
of moisture. Covered, they have the sunlight, but it is diffused and not so intense 
as it is outside. 

The commission is well aware of the imp(>rtant part celery has played in the 
reclamation of many areas of formerly wet. mucky lands in many parts of the 
country; also the importance of the fruit industry in the reclamation of what we 
considered worthless or abandoned lands. 

The introduction of peach culture in W^estem Maryland has created an industry 
there on some of the soils which wei’e formerly of little or no value, and where 
they are now worth anywhere up to $1 ,000 an acre. The location and the char- 
acster of the soil has made it possible tonroduce a late peach which does not come 
into competition with the peaches from the Eastern Shore and Southern Maryland, 
and which has a very fine color and a splendid flavor. These soils are of no value 
for general fam purposes, but they are particularly adapted to the production of 
peaches which ripen late, and which have a good flavor and a bright color. 

The commission is also aware of the success of grapes and vineyai’d culture on 
gravelly soils, and it will hardly be necessary to dilate on the importance of this- 
crop as a means of reclaiming such areas. The most valued soils alon^ the Rhine 
are frequently so destitute or soil covering that the soil has to be maintained by 
stonework; and on these very gravelly sous the finest varieties of grapes have 
^cn produced. Over a large class of soils, particularly in rocky and stony ar^s, 
fruit trees and grapevines nave been found a most important means of reclaim- 
^^^K^t^erwise worthless lands. 

There is one consideration, of course, in the production of fruit which must 
always be considered, and that is the possibility of marketing. That problem hM 
been solved to a considerable extent by the possibilities of marketing the fruit in 
%<^ied or canned condition, and the exportation of dried fmit is to-day a matter 
of the greatest importance, and one that is increasing in magnitude, especially on 
668 a 56 
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the Pacific coast, where large and increasing quantities of fniit are being consigned 
to China and Japan. 

Another important means for the reclamation of poor or abandoned lands is in 
the reforestation and the protection from fires and a more rational method of cut- 
ting the timber. This is a subject which is being investigated in the Department 
of Agriculture, where we have our Division of Forestry concerning itself with this 
one problem; and it is one of the important problems applicable to areas in which 
there seems at present to be no other means of improving the land. 

The question of thrifty methcxls and efficiency of labor is one that is very hard 
to dt?al with. I can not understand how by education or by legislation or in any 
other way thrifty methods can bo introduced into certain areas tliat are at pres- 
ent of little value simply because the'iiiethods are not good. I do not think that 
any kind of education would improve the farming conditions in southern Mary- 
land and make them particularly attractive to the young man. It would be dis- 
couraging, no matter what kind of educatifm he had. for him to go back and 
live under the conditions that prevail there at the present time. The social con- 
ditions are such that lie can not work with his own hands, and he does not have 
the intelligent or efficient labor to organize and carry out his ideas. He is con- 
fronted from the start with conditions that are almost hopeless for the introduc- 
Hon of new methods and of new crops on a scale (lommensurate with the 
importance of the work and the facilities at his command. 

Q. Is the negro population very numerous in southern Maryland?— A. It is 
quite large. It is the princiiial but not the only labor, and not nt'arly so large as 
it is father south. In my opinion, the importance of reclaiming large areas of 
lands is indicated by the necessity of more thrifty methods and more businesslike 
plans than they have at the iiresent time in the selection of industries and in the 
cultivation of crops. 

Another very necessary means to the reclamation of lands is business methods 
and organization in the marketing of crops. The success of the truck industry in 
Norfolk is largely due to the splendid organization and to the means by which the 
truck farmers place their crops in certain markets, aijcording as tlie demand may 
be greater in one or the other. That is an essential thing in truck farming, 
because the ^'egetables can not be held over, but must be marketed or sold as soon 
as thejr reach maturity, and they hav<> to be sold for what they will bring. The 
organization of growers gets regular daily returns of the market conditions in 
different cities, and they are able io divide their crops and to send a certain portion 
to this market or to that, according as they think the conditions will stand. It 
seems to me that this organization and the introduction of these business methods 
is one of the most important factors in the reclamation of abandoned areas and 
the introduction of new crops. 

Tlie commission is, of course, quite well aware of the method of irrigation which 
has been so important in the reclamation of certain areas in the West. Unfortu- 
nately, about all of the available water has been already appropriated and is 
nearly all in use. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is that true? Ciovernor Bteunenberg, of Idaho, told me 
a week ago last Sunday tliat the iKissibilities of the Snake River for irrigation 
purposes were wonderful, saying they had not begun to use the water of the 
stream up to its full capacity.— A. That is so in certain cases. It is so in the case 
of the Yellowstone River, also. But nearly all of the water in California and in 
Washington and in certain ^rtions of Arizona and in the Pecos Valley in New 
Mexico IS now used to its fullest extent. There are other areas in Montana and 
in Idaho and in Wyoming where there is still some available water, but as n 
general statement it may b(5 said that the available waters are already appropri- 
ated and in use, except, as I was going to say, such as may be added by the con- 
struction of reservoirs for the storage of waste waters. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) There are very large possibilities in that regard, {ir< 
there not?— A. Yes; it is estimated that about 74,000,0(X) acres can be irrigated by 
the construction of reservoirs. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) What are the possibilities of the irrigated soil? 

A. They are very great for special crops, but they are not so very great for oni' 
general crops. For instance, it no longer pays to irrigate wheat. The principal 
crops are the fruit crops of all kinds, and alfalfa for stock feeding, ana speciid 
industries of that kind. With these special industries the possibilities are enor- 
mous. 

The average cost of placing land under irrigation, as shown by the last census, 
was $13.13 per acre, and the annual cost thereafter of maintaining the water was 
$1.07 per acre of the public lands. Newell estimates that 74,000,000 acres aiv 
capable of being irrigated. The cost of the ^jiening of this area, taking the aver- 
age of previous experiments, would be $897,000,000. But as the methods of apply- 
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ing the water to the land heretofore have been the simplest possible , the cost per acre 
has been much less than the cost will be in the new areas that are to be taken up, 
where the water must be stored and carried over long distances. For thcj storage 
of water under the most favorable conditions in Arizona Mr. Lippincott estimates 
the cost at $4.80 per acre foot, and as at least 5 acre feet of it must be stored for each 
acre in order to provide for 2 or 3 seasons of low water the cost would be about $31.50 
per acre. I would call your attention to the basis of this calculation. It assumes 
that all of the land that could be watered by the storage reservoir shall be actu- 
ally taken up and put under water. If only half of that area is taken up, the cost 
would be twice as grtiat i)er acre; if only a (piarter, it would ))e four times as 
great, and so on. So this cost that is given in the estimates of the irrigation 
engineers is the cost provided all the land possible should be taken up and put 
under water, and the rate per acre was paid in to the canal comi)any. 

Q. What would be the value of this land after it was put under water?— A. It 
would be from $60 to $100 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Phit^lips.) Notwithstanding the cost of maintaining the water 
afterwards?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) In what localities? — A. Through the arid regions. This 
example was in Arizona. Lands in Utah are worth from $60 to $100 an acre; and, 
set out in good varieties of fruit orchards, anywhere up to $ 1 ,000 an acre. In south- 
ern California lands are worth generally from $50 to $100 an acr(‘, but many of 
their orchards are worth from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Phh.lips. ) That would be wlien th(?y were fruit bearing?— A. Fruit 
bearing, yes; in fine varieties of fruit. The difficulties in the way of the exten- 
sion of irrigation by the construction of storage reservoirs ar(^ the alkali and the 
silt in the water. There is no question that tlie amount of alkali in the water is 
a very serious factor in many localities. In the Pecos Valley it has been found 
that the alkali increases in amount as they go down the valley to such an extent 
that in the lower part of the valley the water is entirely unfit for (!rops. In the 
storage reservoir in which water is stored above the town of Carlsbad the evapora- 
tion is so great that the salts become concentrated in the water, and at the end of 
a long dry season the wat(?r is too salty to be applied safely" to the land. This 
region, by the way, has the highest evaporation of anyplace in the United States, 
approximately so. Considerable trouble has been experienced also and losses have 
been encountered by the storage of alkali waters in California, ]>{irticularly in 
southern California. 

C^. Is that water obtained in the hills and mountains or from the rivers? Do 
you not get pure water from the mountain streams?— A. Yes; and the water in 
Utah is very pure because thei'e are .short rivers that come right down from the 
snow-clad mountains and deliver pure water; but in the Pecos Valley the water 
travels 200 or 300 miles from the mountains and gathers up these salts as it goes 
along. The Pecos River is entirely taken up about 6 miles above the town of 
Carlsbad; and 6 miles below the reservoir the stream has about the same flow that 
it has above the reservoir. Frequently out in the Westeni lands the water is 
entirely used up before it gets down the whole course of the river, going out in 
seepage and flowing again into the river after it has been applied to the land. By 
the time it gets down to its mouth the water is pretty salty. 

There is another difficulty in the storage of water in reservoirs that is particu- 
larly troublesome in some areas in the West: that is the amount of silt carried by 
the waters. In our work in Arizona where the waters are very heavily laden 
with silt, we found a soil that has been recognized as a distinct type, which is 
undoubtedly a sediment left by the irrigation of some prehistoric race. The old 
canal systems are there and the old irri^tion works and the remains of the houses, 
indicating that irrigation was carried on in some prehistoric time, and the evi- 
dences show that this is simply a deposit of sediment or mud from the rivers. The 
amount of sediment is so great that the people now have great difficulty in main- 
taining their canals. They have already dug it out and piled it up as far as they 
can throw it, and it is a serious question now what they are going to do with the 
canals in certain areas of the Salt River Valley in order to keep them open. It is 
very generally believed that reservoirs will quickly fill up with the silt in such 
districts as that unless special precautions are taken to keep them open; and that 
is an engineering feature that htis not yet been satisfactorily solved. In other 
localities there is no trouble with this silt, as the waters do not carry any great 
amount. Even if we get water that is free from silt and an absence of salt, there 
is the further danger of seepage waters and the iw;cumulation of alkali in the 
soils, as I have already stated. 

Q. This accumulation of alkali is only in arid countries? There is no alkali 
to speak of in the Appalachian Range, is there?— A. No; liecause the drainage is 
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SO great. So much rainfall comes down that it is carried off. The alkali is the 
natural weathering of the rocks, resulting from their disintegration. 

Q. Peculiar to arid region8?--A. Yes; although we have it here in the East 
occasionally. The mineral springs that we have are due to nothing more nor less 
than the decomposition of the rocks, and the same cause accounts for the alkali 
in the Western States. It is the weathering of the rocks being carried off by the 
water. In the West these decomposed rocks accumulate in the soil and stay 
there. Our iron springs and our alum springs and mineral springs generally are 
the products of the weathering of the rock being carried off by the water. But we 
get no such accumulations here as they get in the West, simply because we have 
^ inches of rainfall here, 20 inches oi which goes down through the ground and 
is caiTied off in the rivers. Out tlnue we have a very small rainfall, only about 
5 per (;ent of which ever goes off, and then usually over the surface of the ground. 

In the consideration of in-igation as a means for the reclamation of lands, I 
would call the attention of the commission to the necjcssity of uniform State laws 
and the possibilities of national legislation. There are" certain phasi^s of this 
subject which will undoubtedly have to be taken up by the National Confess, 
particularly with interstate streams and where the streams foi-nr the boundaries 
of adjoining States. But as the Department of Agriculture has a distinct divi- 
sion for the study of irrigation and its laws and methods, it would liardly be 
advisable for me to go into it at anv great huigth. l\Iy own conneidion with the 
matter, however, in our study of tue soils and of the seepage waters and alkali 
has convinced me that it will be necessary to use more' care in the application of 
water, not only conserving it for use elsewhere, but to i)rot(‘ct from the injurious 
effects of overirrigation and tin* accumulation of seepage water ami of alkali. 
I think it is safe to say that in nearly all the irrigated districts twice as much 
land could be irrigated with the wab*r that is now used, with actual benefit to 
the soil, provided it was intelligently applied. 

I would also refer again to the matter that I spok(‘ of a while ago; that is, the 
ne€essity of legislation in the case of s(»ils damaged by the a(*cumulatit)n of seep- 
age water and of alkali from h‘aky ditches and from overirrigation on neighbor- 
ing farms. It seems to me that a remedy of s(»me kind must be worked out. It 
hardly seems fair or just that a person owning a piec(‘ <)f land which he has idanted 
and cared for and upon which he uses the imist careful and rno.^-t intelligeiil 
means, should be .allowed to be injured by a seepages from a canal or from the 
careless methods employed on a neighboring farm. It seems to me that either 
through State or national legislation recour.se should be given for the recoviTy <»f 
damages in civil suits. 

The next method to which I would call your attention for the r(‘claniation ot 
lands is the .‘Subject of drainage. There ar(‘ many arenas of swamp lands and still 
larger area.s of cold, wet clays in the United States that are unproductive.* or have 
been abandoned from a small accumulation of water which ne(‘ds to be removed 
by artificial means. It is claimed that one-fifth of tlu^ State of Michigan is swaiiip 
lands. The report of the Illinois l)oard of agritmltnre for 181)4 states that durin.^ 
1803 — that is, in 1 year— there was laid in tlie State of Illinois alone 20, 985, 000 bit 
of tile drains. Of this, 18,310,000 feet were laid in tin* northern part of the Stale. 
8,607,000 feet in the central part, and the remainder in the southern j)art. In lln* 
north there were 2H feel of tih? to each acre* cultivated. In the central part thejv 
were 29 feet of tile for each acre cultivated, and in the southern part 1 foot of tile 
for each acre cultivated. In Doughus County there were 85 feet of tile for every 
acre of cultivated land, and in Livingston County 78 feet to each acre. In tlie 
eastern part of Livingston County is found the Vennilion Swamp. As late :is 
1880 lands could be purchased there for .$3 to .$5 per a(*re; the same lands, whieli 
have since been drained, are now valued at from $60 to $90 per acre for general 
fann purposes. As a result of this widespread system of drainage as practicl 
in Illinois and in Michigan, the swamp lands have becoiin* the most productive, 
the healthfulness of the vicinity has biren much improved, and the public roa'i^^ 
have been kejit in much liettiT reiiair. The drainage laws of Illinois, and in tad 
of most of the States where drainage is practiced to a considerable extent, ip*' 
very complete and deal with all phases of the (pie.stion, from the rights and liubili 
ties of the drainage commissioners of the district down to the minute details 
which concern the individual. It seems b) me that this question of drainage 
legislation is one of the important questions, at least for the Western country. 

Q. What State has the best laws as to drainage? — A. My opinion is that Illinci*^ 
has the most complete; IHinots, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nvnv' 
York. 

As a result of our soil investigations in the; Salt Lake Valley last year, we fomm 
that it would be quite iK>ssible to reclaim tfi(j large tract of salt land west of 
Lake City, and perhaps that this should be done by the iHJople; but it was app^^i' 
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ent in the first place that if it were done it would have to be done by private 
enterprise, as the State was deban ed by its own constitution from taking any part 
in internal improvements of that character, as is done in Minnesota and in some 
of the Central Western States. It was further found that, by reastm of the lack 
of any drainage laws, it would be almost impossible to drain any considerable 
part of that area without getting the written consent of every individual land 
owner who would l)e in any way affected; and strange as it may seem, it was not 
found possible to get such (toiisent in the attempts that have been made. 

Anotiier method for the protection and reclamation is by levees for potection 
from floods and from tide. The (jommission of course is aware of the important 
work of the commission having this matter in charge on the Mississippi River, 
and it is scarcely necjessary for me to refer to it at tliis time. I have also spoken 
at some length in regard to the levees protecting the rice swamps of South Caro- 
lina and adjoining States. 

A question that is assuming some proportions now in this country is the possi- 
bility of reclaiming the swamps of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Not only is 
it desirable to reclaim these lands for their agricultural value, wliich it is admit- 
ted would be great, but for the protection, the help, and the material welfare of 
the surrounding country. We have a verv excellent illustration of the tremendous 
bearing this (question has ujion the healtiifulness and prospcn'ity of a community 
by reference to the conditions prevailing here in the city of Washington, where 
the swamps have rendered almost uninhabitable, at least to the wealthy and well- 
to-do people, certain portions of this city, and where there is no pijssible (piestion 
that the cause could be removed, and an appreciation of property aggregating 
thousands and thousands of dollars could be effected simply by reclaiming the 
swamp lands. 

Q. Have you any method of or any theory concerning the reclaiming of those 
lands? The tide (;omes np the Potomac. How can it be prevented from ovm’- 
flowing? — A. The sann; method would have to be used that is used in the rice 
lands of the South, where similar conditions prevail. There should be a levee 
with gates which will let the water out and drain tlio land, and will shut when 
tiio tiuo comes up and prevent any access from the outside. With that protec- 
tion against tlie ris(} ot the tide, accompanied by tlie necessary drainage in the 
soil itself to carry off the seepagt^ waters which come from the surrounding nun- 
try, the land could b(^ reelaim(‘d and i)ut in a high state of cultivation. 

This question has been asked in regard to the possibilities of reclaiming raanjr 
of the marshes of Long Island and of New Jersey, particnilarly. It has been esti- 
mated that the reclamation of the marsh lands in New Jersey adjacent to Jersey 
City would cost something like $;l.000,000. The plans are under consideration 
now. and, in fact, large areas have already been undertaken in the reclamation 
of those lands. Also along the coast, particularly in connection with the resi- 
dents on Long Island and along the Jersey coast, in Delaware and in Mary- 
land, and in North Carolina and in Virginia, the disastrous effects of these 
swamps are keenly felt l)y tlie people wdio go there to spend the snmnicr near the 
seashore. Not only are tli(‘y unpleasant, but they are at times and in places dis- 
tinctly dangerous because of the.* prevalence of mosquitotjs, which convey malaria, 
and because eff the* presence of other fevers that are very fatal or injurious. 

A plan has recently been jiroposed to the Department for the reclamation of a 
large area of swamp land on Long Island for the puriioso of henng able to treat 
the swamj) for mosciuitoes. They are not able without enonuons expense now to 
control the inoscpiito peat and the consecpient malaria that has come to the local- 
ity. They wjiiit to sec if the land can be diked and subseipiently drained so that 
they can entirely exterminate tln^ mosquitoes from that locality. It is probable 
that the plan will be carried out. 

It seems to me that such W()rk as that is primarily for the individual and in the 
second place for the Stiite. I hardly see that the National Government has any 
interest or control in tlie matter. It is ct;rtainly not like the development of har- 
bor privileges or the improvement of rivers, for it applies only to the locality in 
which it is conducted. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you aware of the experiment in reclaiming marsh 
lands that was made in Marshfield, Mass?— A. Not particularly. 

Q. There the dike had the effect to close the harbor, practically: not but that 
there was sufficient area of harlx^r below the dike, but the failure to accumulate 
a large body of water above that checked the passing out with the ebb of the tide, 
and resulted in the accumulation of sand bars in the lower harbor, so that the har- 
bor was practically ruined, and there was a great clamor on the part of the fisher- 
nien, which finally came to be supplemented by that of cottagers who built along 
the shore of that bay,. until, nnally, the leg^islature was induced to cut away 
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the diking and abandon the experiment of reclaiming the lands.--A. Oh; it was 
the outflow of this immense volume of water that filled up the channel? 

Q. Yes; so I apprehend that whenever the experiment is entered upon along the 
shore anywhere to reclaim the marsh lands the question of harbor rights ana the 
like will come in to affect the problem more or less.— A. There is no question that 
legislation will be necessary, and it is likely to be a complicated matter. It is one 
that would affect the State, however, and not the National Government, unless it 
interfered, of course, with the channels of the harbor; then it would be a national 
matter. 

I tliink that I have covered in these remarks the principal causes of the exhaus- 
tion and the deterioration of soils, as I ^^ew the question, and I have spoken at 
some length in regard to measures which should be used for the reclamation of 
lands. If I have left anything unsaid that should have been said, or if I should 
have made anything clearer, I should bo very glad to answer any questions that 
the commission may be pleased to ask. 

Q. You said something about animalcules in the soils. Is that a comparatively 
recent discovery, or has it been long known to scientists that soil aWinds in 
animal life?— A. It is comparatively recent, that is, -within 80 or 40 years, that the 
bacteria have been recognized and their importance understood. , 

Q. I have seen a statement that you can take a small tract of soil which is very 
fertile, and accustomed to xiroduce large crops, and strike it with a pole persist- 
ently until you kill all the animal life that there is in it, and that the next year it 
would not bear an\i;hing. Is tliat correct?— A. I do not think so; I do not think 
it would be possible to kill bacteria in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke of cultivating bacteria. What process is 
used? — A. Certain leguminous crops have tubercles on their roots, wliich are 
found to contain large numliers of these bacteria, and by inoculating with this 
suitable culture medium , they can be cultivated and pure cultures be made. Such 
cultures are for sale in Germany and, to a limited extent, in this country, and it 
is found that certain crops will not grow unless this bacteria is in the soil; there- 
fore many of the leguminous crops, for exanqde clover, will not grow unless there 
are certain forms of this bacteria in the soil, and by seeding this pure culture over 
the land, that is mixing with a little soil, and sowing on the land, the yield may 
be doubled, or increased even more than that. 

Q. The small bulbs an; used in producing cultures in the same way?— A. Yes; 
the tubercle is just mashed in the culture medium, so that the inside is exposed, 
and these bacteria get out and thrive on this culture mc'dium. 

Q. What is used for that culture medium?— A. I am not sure what is used; I 
am not acquainted with the method of making the pure culture. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) That is .similar to Conn’s culture in giving flavor to 
butter?— A. To butter or cheese. 

Q. Where is this culture made in this country?— A. Some important (‘xperi- 
ments have been made at the experiment station in Alabama. 

Q. At Auburn?— A, At Aubum; yes. Some of the mo.st inq)ort.ant work has 
been done there. 

Q. Under whose charge?— A. I do not recollect now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you ordinarily determine by the examination of soil 
what Is requi.site to make it more productive?— A. No; you can not; and that is 
one of the most embarra.S8ing que.stions that we have to answer. As I have shown 
in my testimony, the (jause of the deterioration is (piite often due to lack of good 
management, good judraient, and good practice on the part of the farmer, but 
we can not tell from a chemical or physical examination whether the soil is pro- 
ductive or not. We can often tell the kind of crop it is adapted to, whether it is 
a truck soil, or wheat soil, or a grass soil, but whether it is fertile in its condition 
the chemical analysis does not clearly indicate. 

Q. Recently Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, a very intelligent xdanter of 
long experience, testified before the commission that in his opinion the use of 
commercial fertilizers was an evil rather than a benefit, especially in his State, 
and particularly because it led many farmers to abandon making an application 
of the ordinary farm fertilizers, manures, etc. What is your opinion about 
that?— A. My opinion is that in the main that is correct; that the use of ferti- 
lizers tends to make the farmer more shiftless and less careful in saving, and in 
the cultivation of his land. Fertilizers have been introduced in comparatively 
recent years. There was never any trouble for lack of fertilizers in the Eastern 
countries. The lands there have been cultivated for hundreds and thousands ot 
years, but it had been done by careful work. The farmers have saved every' 
thing that came off the place. They have saved all of the litter and put that 
back; all manure and put that back, and all? excrements and waste of the farm 
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and put them back on the soil and worked it in; they hav« had small holdings 
and used intensive cultivation. With us, we have these large areas, (mtirely too 
large to manure with the ordinary waste from the farm, and we rely on these 
commercial fertilizers with no addition of organic matter, and often with clean 
cultivation. There is no question in my mind that much harm has been done by 
continuous and excessive use of commercial fertilizers without the intensive 
methods that should be employed when they are used. 

Q. Would it not, in your opinion, bei^ssible to reclaim very many of the so-called 
worn-out farms of Mainland and Virginia by gathering muck from the low 
places and subjecting it to the tread of live stock, and mingling with it the 
manure that ordinaiily accumulates on a well-stocked farm, and applying that 
intelligently to the various soils of those farms?— A. It would be where the cost 
of the process would not be too great, but unless it was adjacent to the land it 
would not be feasible. The cheapest method in that case would be to grow cow- 
peas and other forms of green manure. Th(;re is no question if you adopt such 
methods as that, of being able to bring the land up. It is simply bt.‘cause farmers 
do not do what they know is the simplest and most efficient thing to do. There 
are lands that are kept up in good shape just by the methods that are used on the 
average farms, which are in very good condition, simply because they are 
attended to in those ways. 

Q. Have the farmers of the West begun to practice fertilization a gi'eat deal 
more than formerly?~A. They are not using fertilizers to any great extent. I 
think the practice is increasing a very little, but very little fertilizer is used 
throughout the West at the present time. 

Q. Is there not danger that their soils will become comp.'iratively barren unless 
something is done to restore what is taken from them?— A. Tlnu’e will be if the 
owners persist in the cultivation of the same crop year after year, as is done now 
in Red River Valhjy and in some of our Central States; but by a lotation of crops 
or by introduction of more intensive methods when the soils begin to wear out 
their fertility can be maintained and improved. Now, they say very justly that 
while they are getting 12 or 15 bushels of wheat to the acre at the low cost at 
which it is produced, 20 cents, they don’t care at all what becomes of their lands; 
they are going to last the lifetime of the present generation and tliey are not con- 
cerned with what becomes of them after that. I think very likely that that ;field 
of 12 or 15 bushels that is obtained now in the Red River Valley can bo obtained 
for a long series of years. The soils are almost identical \vith the fertile wheat 
lands of Russia that have produced wheat for a great many generations, but the 
time will come, I presume, when the jueld will decrease below wdiat they are get- 
ting now, and they will feel the need either of fertilizing the soil better or of 
changing their crops and introducing more intensive methods than they have at 
present. 

Q. What is your advice on the subject?— A. I see no opportunity of changing 
the inetliods at the present time. It is a good deal like the an angement made 
where you can rent range lands for 5 cents an ticre per year, and where you can 
not afford to put mucli improvement on the lands. They a r(* only worth $1.25 an 
acre, and you certainly can not spend much money in maintaining the fertility of 
such lands. It seems ‘to me it is an economic question; it is not an agricultural 
question. We simply can not afford to maintain the fertility of those lands with 
the expense attending that process until lauds become more valuable than they 
are at tlie present time. 

(J. It is cheaper, is it not, to maintain fertility than to restore it?— A. That, of 
course, is a relative matter; it is more expensive for us and it is loss expensive for 
our grandchildren. 

Have you investigated the subject of flowing sewage upon the lands? — A, 
I have not, except quite incidentally. We have never made any investigation of 
that (piestion at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the best green crop to raise to fertilize the 
land — ^plowing it down , for instance? — A, Clover is one of the best renovators of the 
soil where it can be grown, but the possibilities of growing it are limited and the 
most generally useful crop is the cowjiea of the South. 

^ Q. That came into use quite recently? — A. Yes; well, 25 years ago in an exten- 
sive way. 

Q. Is it used to a considerable extent in the North and West? — A. It is being 
used to a considerable extent now in the North. 

Q. It is supposed to have this bacteria, is it not? — A. Yes; it has these root 
tubercles. 

Q* (By Representative Bell.) Have you ever visited Greeley in Colorado?— A. 
I was there once, 6 years ago. 
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(^. They have a rotation there on first wheat; then they follow with alfalfa, 
which they plow under; then follow with potatoes, and in turn follow the ix)tatoe8 
with wheat. They thus grow an enormous crop every year. I think they make 
over 40 bushels of wheat there to the acre following those crops.— A. And they get 
enormous yields of potatoes. 

Q. Enormous. It is the best potato spot in the world. They haven’t a rival in 
the United States. I think they ship the best potatoes to London. 

(Testimony closed). 


Boston, Mass., Fchrnaini 10 , 1901 . 

TESTIMONY OF HON. J. W. STOCKWELL, 

Secretary of the Ma.ssachuiiett.*i State hoard of agriculture. 

The special subcommission met atthe Home Market Club at 10.30 a. m. , Mr.Clarke 
presiding. At that time Hon. J. W. Stockwell, of Sutton, Mass., secretary of the 
State board of agriculture of Massachusetts, was introduced as a witness and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give your name and post-officer address.— A. J, W. 
Stockwell; State board of agriculture, rooms 134-136, Statehoiise, Boston, Mass. 

Q. Are you the secretary of the State board of agriculture?— A. 1 am. 

Q. How long have you held that office?— A. Sinc(‘ July 1, 1809. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Previous to the time of being selected as secretary 
of the State lx)ard of agriculture wdiat hud been your occupation?— A. I am a 
fanner. I h.ave always be' n a fanner, in connection with other bu.siness. I have 
been a member of the State board of agriculture for 6 years, by appointment of 
the governor, and have l>een connected with the Masscachusetts State grange as a 
State lecturer for 6 years. From the time I was in the State senate, in 1870 and 
1880, 1 have had more or le.ss to do with matters of legislation in the interests of 
the farmers, 

Q. Were you engaged in ^jcneral farming or some sj^cial lin('?— A. (lema’al 
farming rather than special lines, except as a breeder of Devon stock. 

Q, You have before yon the plan of intpury of the commission. You can take 
up the topics and answer them in your own way.— A. I will take each (piestion 
and answer it as well as I canon the basis of the State of Ma-s.*? .chusetts. On 
question 1, •• Increase or decrease in number employed in agricultural labor in tin* 
several States during the past 50 years.*’ I have found for Massachus€>tts: 
74,500; \m. 77,661; 1895, 37,556. This last, 1895, is on a different basis. It is 
exclusive of agricultural lalxirers, and therefore of no relative value. I think 
that the percentage of the previous decade will hold good, that there has been no 
lower number. 

2. ‘ ‘ Comparative condition of those so engaged.” Better conditions in the farm- 
ers’ homes all over the State, and, so far as these have influence, a higher plane ol 
living. The i)rogre8s of agriculture, the influence of tlie State l>oard and its insti- 
tutes, the work of the gi’ange, tin? progress in all other lines are reflected in tln so 
advances. The laborers on our farms enjoy better conditions of life than formerly. 
It is our endeavor to keep the rural homes equal to those of tlie same cla.ss iif 
citizens in our villages, with all conveniences and comforts found there. Tlie 
su^oundings of the nome are more neat and more beautiful than tliey used to 1'^‘- 
It is to this end that we protest against the undue burdens that take from tin* 
comfort of the farmer's home by taking from his ability to furnish these comforts 
becau^ of reduced revenue or ^eater expenditure, whether caused by monoiioly 
and higher prices or by undue and disproportionate taxation; and to this I .sliiill 
refer later. 

»3. “Effect of improved machinery on labor.” Its natural effect is to raise tli'‘ 
quality, as more intelligeni^e and skill are re<iuired for its profitable use. V< t 
tnis is offwt somewhat by the different quality of labor seeking oiir shores. On t li i ^ 
point I will refer you to a printed lecture before the board of agriculture, Decem- 
oer 4, 1900, which I have not with me but which will appear soon in our r(?port , on 
“ Some lessons from the census.” It was delivered by President Pritchett, of 
Mhool of technolo^, before our winter meeting of the board, and it is vn v 
instructive as showing that our early immi^ation was English, Irish, Scotch, ann 
German, a valuable audition to our intelligent citizenship, while now the inna}' 
gration is Polish, Italian, Finn, and other races not so hign in the scale of inb ln- 
gence. This we have to contend with, thougti these are more largely drawn mo’ 
other pursuits and do not come to the farmer so directly. 
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4 and ft. “ Causes of in*egularity of employment,’* and “ Transient labor in busy 
seasons.” The wide-awake fanner will niro all tlie help he can witli profit, and 
no more. When profits cease he will be the first to dischar^^e help which he does 
not need. 

Q. Whore does your transient labor that you use on the farms in the busy sea- 
son come from?— A. Mostly from our manufacturing villages, going about and 
asking for an opportunity because in busy times, lik(i the ha)dng sefison, they get 
better wages on the fann. In fact the farmer pays better wages than the manu- 
facturer, and his desire to use lielp is regulated by his expectation of profitable 
returns from his work. As in any other lino of business, tlie wide-awake farmer 
will adapt himself to the conditions of the se.ason and the markets. 

6. “ Hours of labor in different agricultural pursuits.” Ten hours is the legal 
day, and it is very carefully and very generally miserved. The hours vary slightly 
in different cases, as on milk and vegetable farms, where there are persons paid 
in accordance with the length of day, they Ijeing hired vdth that understanding. 

7. “Average number of days employed in the year.” By the month help is 
hired for 8 or 12 months, either for the busy season of 8 months or for the entire 
season of 12 months. By the day it depends upon the cluiracter of the help and 
the necessity for hiring, Jiiid the ability of the worker. If a man is a good worker 
he usually finds work at all seasons. The farmer realizes the value of good help. 

8. “ Tendency of agi’icultural labor to seek other employment; causes and 
remedies.” Farm life is secluded to a certain extent, and there is to-day a great 
desire to huddle in the larger centers; and while, as I said, 10 hours is a day, 
nevertheless it must be a longer day— not neceH.sarily more hours, but the early 
feeding and the later care make it a longer day. For instance, from 6 to 7 o’clock, 
feeding and chores, 7 to 8 breakfast, and then 8 to 12 work, is only 5 hours, but 
still it is a different lino of hours from tho.se of a man who go(*s into a mill and 
begins and finishes his day’s work with no reference to the cart^ and feeding of 
sto(;k. Then, another reason is that it is a “ strenuous life,” to use a present 
expression. It is not sitting on a stool and watching and guiding machinery, but 
strong, healthy labor. Too many imffer the stool, or, if life must be strenuous, 
wild-cats and wild oats arc more attractive. G(X)d, hard labor is not as attractive 
as it used to bo, I fear. 

9. “ Wagt*s and methods of payment. Daily. Aveekly, monthly, or yearly pay- 
ments.” Monthly, generally. Employee may draw on account and settle at the 
end of the season, and p<‘rhaps leave a bttle balance in the farmer's hands, so it 
shall accrue during the season; but I think the payments are generally made 
monthly. That is prefen'ed by the employees; of course they can have it more 
often if they desircj. 

10. “ Maximum w^ages; minimum; average, in different branches; in different 
States and sections." I am speaking only for my own State. It depends on the 
quality of help and the season of the year. By the month, with board, $16 to $25; 
without board, $28 to $85. Some few obtain higher. By the day, $1.50 to $1.75. 

11. “ Cash payment, store orders, payment in kind.” Cash payment generally; 
nearly always cash payment. I do not know’ that there are any ex(;eptions in 
Massachusetts to-day unless it is iii the matter of c*ori)orations. and I think even 
there other methods are forbidden. 

12. “ Tenant houses and tenant-house allow’ances. ’ House rent is always con- 
sidered in making your jiricH; wuth an employee. If you have a tenement and he 
wants to live in it, he is suppo.sed to pay you rent just as ho w’ould anyone else. 

Q. In regard to the allowance of a house, msually, does that include the garden- 
truck patch, ncow pasture, or anything of that kind?— A. Yes; but, i»f course, the 
payment is conditioned uixm it. The better the conditions granted the greater 
will be the payment. , , „ 

Q. What is the character iff the tenant houses? — A. For the tanners, generally 
good. ^ far as I know, in our section they are always good. Of course, a mam 
has the choice of a tenement, and the fanner is glad to have good help, and so he 
is ready to do what he can for his help, that he may have good help. . xt i. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The house he lives in is on the fann.— A. Not 
necessarily. , , 

Q. In the village near the farm, or how?-A. With mine, my foreman now h^ 
liis own farm, or house vritli a garden and .small fann, and yet because he suits 
me he works for me, though I have a tenement right in the center of the village, 
a two-story house in very good condition. 

Q. This is located in Sutton, your home’?— A. At Sutton. . , j . 

Q. Is the amount necessary to pay for the rent of the tenement consider^ m 
fixing the compensation between you?— A. Yes, i^ertainly; if my house, vnth a 
garden, is wortn $4 per mouth, it is considered, in the amount paid per month, as 
a part of the price. 
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Q. Is it the custom for the helj>, in some instances, to live at the faim in the 
house, or adjoining the house, of the owner of the farm? — A. Very frequently. 
There are many farmers that desire to board their help. They ])refer single men 
and board them, so as to have them right at the farm and right at hand. It is the 
general preference ^vith a farmer to have his help right under his care, and they 
are well cared for, I think. 

13. “ Crop sharing, partnership, tenancy. Practicability and present status of 
these methods.” 14. “Loans to tenants, liens on growing or prospected crops; 
extent of ; effect of. ” I do not know anything about the thirteenth and fourteenth 
questions. I think there is very little cron sharing in Massachusetts, and I had 
not heard of such a case as would be called real crop sharing, except single fields, 
or in a small way. Sometimes a man iiakes an agreement with a farmer to raise 
a crop for him, takes it tm shares, but it is so infrequent as to have but little effect 
on thestatus of farming operations. 

15. “ Immigi’ation and education. Nationali^ and character of foreign immi- 
grants.” The lecture which you will have by Dr. Pritchett will give you a very 
good statement, but we were not able in our report to put in the illustrations by 
chart which he gave in his lecture of the classes of immigration. We could not 
afford the price and the State would not allow us to do it; but it shows very 
plainly that the early immigration was, as I have said, from the very first settle- 
ment, of rather a higher class, which has built up this country, and that the 
present immigration is from a different section and is of a different character. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a disis^sition on the part of the iminiCTant 
to go to the faimV— A. The immigrant cla.ss comes over and takes the first labor 
at hand, and that is usually manufacturing or mere laborer's work. If our large 
corporations will bring over immigi'ants, going around the law, and these immi- 
grants are able to do that kind of work for which th(‘y (;ame, that is their first 
work, and they come here for a low price to do it; but as they get us(»d to our 
prices and increase their price they leave the work for which they were brought 
here and drift into other lines— fanning, for instance. 

Q. When they do drift to the farms, do they make as good farmers lus the older 
immigrants?— A. Some of them do make very good farmers. Tin? Swedes, for 
instance, are a very good class of workers and citizens, and some (ff the Poles 
have done very well. There are also some that we very seldom S(‘(‘ on the farms. 
The Italians are seldom on a farm, I think, in Massaciiusetts. They are very 
good workers, but they find work in other lines, and desire it. They are very 
much inclined to congregate together. 

17. “ Tendency to colonize — to preserve foreign customs and languages.’’ Ido 
not think, so far as my knowledge extends, that this tendency is general in Mas- 
sachusetts. Foreigners desire to cfmgregate rather than to colonize. The chil- 
dren attend our schools and learn our language and desire to associate with the 
children of our people. The French Canadians very soon after they come here 
bec(jme naturalized and take ac^tive part in town, county, and State affairs, 

Q. Has the pupil a desire to learn the English language in preference to the 
native tongue? — A. I jiresume so. Wo do not have a sufficdent number of imiiii- 
^ants coming here to furni.sh any opTHirtunity for them to do otherwise than go 
into our schools, except in the parochial schools, and there wo have a certain 
oversight. They must learn our language so as to become good (dtizens. 

18. “Effect of such immigration upon American agriculture.” The thrift of 
the New England agriculture is in the homo mark(?t for our producds. Wo have 
certain lines of agriculture which w'e can make profitable and certain others that 
we can not, and the home markets for our i)roduc4is are the sources on which \v(^ 
must rely for our profits. The labor of New England is the consumer. What- 
ever these jieople do, they eat, and they usually have largo families, and the 
fanner and the market gardener are the gainers. It is well understood that the 
more people and the more indu-strios and the more prosperous those industrii's 
the better it is for those who furnish the homo market nrcxlucts. This diversifi' » 
our farming, draws it from the old linos into more profitable channels. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You find, then, the proximity of the farm to the fac- 
tory valuable to the farmer?— A. Oh, very. 

Q. By diversifying the product?— A. By changing the product almost entirely. 
The old lines of agriculture have passed away near these centers. It is the mar- 
ket garden and the improved methods that are now of profit to us, and because 
of this New England agiiculture is more profitable to-day than it was a few yearn 
ago. This is certainly true of Massachusetts. 

19. “ Suggestions as to regulation of immigration.” I said upon this that the 
cheapest labor in Europe, and in Asia to a lesser extent, is now brought to onr 
shores for the benefit of our corporations reputesenting the mining and railroading 
interests of the country. The ipfiux is not as great as it was a few years ago, 
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we are reaching after the cheap labor in the ielands of the Hi'a. It is a part of the 
commercialism of to-day. The <;heapcr the helx) that can <lo tln^ work tlu) more 
they are sought for by our jpeat corjwrations. I am not speaking partie.nlarly of 
Massaclnisetts now, but rather of the 8i>irit of the age. 

20. “ Colored labor, extent of.” There is a very small percentage, and that is 
mostly in cities; only a small extent on fai-ms. 

21. “School age of children in the different States.” The compulsory age in 
Massachusetts is 7 to 14 years, and the law'' is very generally eiif(>rced. We have 
the State board of educiation and our State ixdice for the piir])os«i of enforcing the 
school laAVS for compulsory education. I think they are doing a good work and 
are fairly successful. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakuis.) Is your law well enforced?— A. V(n-y well enforced, 
I think. 

22. “Sufficiency of public-school facilities; i)er cent enrolled.” I am not pre- 
pared to speak of th(^ per cent enrolled, but the public-school facilities are gener- 
ally sufficient. The (luality in some of the hill towuis, wdiere tlie taxes are most 
oppressive, is not of the best. Appearing before a committee at the last session 
of our legislature w'ith reference to assistance for the country towais in the cause 
of education, it was rather sad to lu^ar the reports from some of the educators in 
the western part of tlie State, in the hill towns, as to the conditions there and the 
necessity for taking the farmer's daughter, educated in those schools and in that 
limited way, as teacher because taxation was so severe. The taxation for school 
purposes in the towuis and cities of Massachusctls varies from §1.05 pm* thousand 
in the richer centers to $9.75 per thousand in the sparsely populated hill towns, 
and tliis notwitlistanding the best possible distribution of the small State fund 
now' available. 

Q. Have yon any provision for the farmer's boy or girl obtaining liigh school 
privileges at th(3 putdic exp(!ns(*?— A. We have higli scliool pri\uleges in every 
town, and there is a law Jit the present time, I think, thatfuniishes transportation 
to tlu! school. If there is no high .school in town transportation is furnished to 
th(! neighboring high school. I have no exact knowledge of tlu' law, but it is 
amply sufficient. 

25. “Adaptation of public curriculum to tlie needs of the agricultural people.” 
There lias becui no special adaptation that I know of until just now mature studies 
are being introduced. So general is the knowledge recpiircd of the fanner of 
to-day that tlio common schools can only supply the foundation, and this must be 
general. I do not Iniow' anyone that nekls more a technical and thorough knowd- 
odgo than the farmer, in order to understand his soils and his werk. Each farm 
has different varieties of soil, and how best to apply the fertiliz(‘rs to meet con- 
ditions of soil, and what fertilizers and crops will make the best r(iurn, requires 
careful study. It requires an education that can only have its foundation in the 
public schools. 

Q. Is there any effort made on the part of the farmers’ idnbs or fanners' organ- 
izations to hav(; object lessons peculiar to the farm introduced in the comiiKUi 
scliool? — A. I do not knoAV how largely. We are sending out nature studies, 
leaflets, and they are supplied to the schools in such number as they may desire 
when calhjd for. I think within the last tw'o or three years there has been a 
marked advance in the matter of interesting children in nature studies, with good 
results. 

24, “Technical education.*’ Technical education is very important, and the 
State agricultural colleges are doing a grand work in sending out those who are 
lecturers and ieachers in agriculture by example as well as by institute w'ork. 
Any force that gi-adually uplifts the people is never appreciated except by the 
careful observer. From th«> standpoint of 20 or even 10 years ago, there has been 
a great advance, jjartly at any rate, and I believe largely to be attributed to 
technical and oxperimmital education. 

There is one thing not included in our schools: Our education cjovei’s so many 
weeks in the year, and is so arranged that actual hard w^ork does not enter into 
its curriouliim, and good, honest hand labor is something the boy and girl do not 
know until they get beyond 15. After that they do not think it wnse to take it 
up. So the idea of good, hard manual labor dtx's not enter into life and is falling 
into disuse, I fear. Costly athletics take the old plac-e of honest work, except at 
our agricultural college, and there “ sports ” iimst bo encouraged or wo lose 
students. So our boys are in it, and we w’ant them to make a good record. 

25, “Total capital employed in agricultural pursuits.” The hital capital 
employed in Massachusetts in 1895 was $219,557,214. I have no later figures. 

26, “ Earnings of capital compared with 40 years ago.” I have thought of this 
ft good deal, but I am not able to make an answer that is satisfactory to myself. 
Perhaps it is equal; it should be mom. To keep ^ibreast of the times costs more 
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than it (lid a few years ago. The fanner can not afford to fall behind, nor can 
the (jountry afforci to hav(? him. 

Q. Yon might tak(^ a more recent period than 40 years.—A. It is unfortunate 
conditions that ha^'e depopulated our farming towns. Forty years ago the hill 
towns were engaged in various manufactuiing enterprises. The land was well 
and regularly laid out in fine fanns. Business of all kinds was prosperous. The 
farmer was making inonev, and, better than all, was bringing up children who 
were destined to sprt'ad abroad throughtmt the land, and whose influence, as I 
have said, is now ftdt throughout the union. It was no sudden movement that 
reduced tlie population of these hill towns. 

The general stoiy of a gi*eat agriciultural decline is, however, only half the 
story. The decline of manufacturing industries in the hill towns more than 
eipials the decline of iigriculturjd industries. The proportion of abandoned 
wagon shops, shoe shops, sawmills, and other small mechanical businesses, which 
were once the life of flourishing villages, has kept pace with, and indeed far 
outstripped, the abandonment of farms; and much or the so-called decadence of 
the hill towns is due to the changed methods of manufacturing industries, taking 
away the work that was scattered through these towns and concentrating it in 
the larger plant and the improved machinery of the stronger combination, and 
thus drawing the workmen to tlui larger towns and railroad centers. 

I shall touch upon some of these unfortunate conditions later as I proceed. 

28. “ Taxation of agricultural property.’' Taxation is one of the world's unfor- 
tunate conditions toward agriculture. In speaking of this decline before the 
fanners’ congress I showed how tlie decline, as reported in the State of New York, 
and as reported in the State of Connecticut, is regarded. In New York the result 
was summed up with the statement that fanning had very seriously depreciated, 
I (piote from that rt'port: “ Farming land had depreciated at an average of 48 per 
cent; that 30 per cent of the farmers are anxious to h^ave theii* homes and would 
drift into the city if they only knew how to get work there; that 80 per cent of 
the farmers report that their children as they ji^-ow up can not be influenced to 
remain on the farms; that tenant farming is cm the increase; that 35 per cent 
of the New York farnuTS are losing money; 50 pen* cent dangerously near it; 11 
per cent making a jirofit, and 20 ptu* ctuit do not know whether they are or not.” 
That is a report made to the N(‘W York Society for Improving the (’ondition of 
the Poor. Those figures are significant, and thev were compiled at a great deal 
of expense and with great care. I suppose you have that report before you. I 
then took the farms in Massachusetts to show something of tlie same thing. By 
studying the census returns we find the following data: 
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These are hard facts and not theories— facts that have had mmdi to do with the 
welfare of the country, and will have more unless changed. 

In speaking of taxation, 1 say it is one of the unfortunate conditions. Tlu* 
fann is seen and taxed. There is no escajK) from it. Probably from 1 ,500 to 
millions of wealth in intangible form e.scapes tjixation in Massachusetts. 1 1' 
that is a fact, it would lower the taxation of the farmer very greatly if it weic 
remedied. Of course, the double burden falls back on the pr(>ductive industries, 
and mo.st heavily on the farmer. The farmer asks no exemption, only ecpial 
taxation, according to ability. 

Under the same lu^ad, it should bo stated that the school tax is not entirely for 
the benefit of the town, but of the State. The roads are not entirely for the beii' 
efit of the town, but of tho traveling public; but the taxes are all on the town. 

Add to these the removal of the industries, taking away population and wealtli, 
and there is a heavy burden the farms can not support. The State lays these 
burdens without mercy, but touches them not with an adeipiate hand. 

TTiird, it seems to me there should be national agreement or national control of 
corporations, or coiporation laws if there can be. Ma.ssachu8ett8 has the be st 
corporation laws of any State. Honesty is the foundation stone, and honest 
returns are enforced. Our people, desiring a little water or a little fraud, and 
^Tith an earnest desire to cheat the government in taxes, just step into the aclioiTi; 
ing States and come back with a Maine, Hijlaware, or New Jersey charter; and 
Massachusetts business is carried on in our cities and towns outside the control <4 
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the tax commissioner of the State. They receive all the advantages and protec- 
tion of the laws of the State and contribute nothing. 

Those are tliree of the ways in which taxation has laid very hardly on the fann- 
ers. And let me say, the decline in farm lands in Massachusetts is (jonsequent in 
part upon the removal of industries to the large centers, as I have already said . In 
the old times, 20 or 40 years a^o, every part of a town was alive with little indus- 
tries, and on every water privilege was a mill or some little manufactory. The 
shoe business was done in the towns, each center being a manufactory, the farm- 
ers, or the young people in the fann homes, doing the work. This aU brought 
to the town a certain amount of life, a certain home market, and a certiiin amount 
of money, and everything was prosperous in the town until that industry moved 
away to the larger center. In the natural course of evimts it took with it these 
young laborers. It took with it the support given to the cliurch and the school, 
and in consequence, the farmer had the whole burden to bear, adding very greatly 
to his taxes; and more than that was the discouraging fact that liis sons and 
daughters went away, and he was left alone. That led to his going after them 
and the farm being abandoned. Really, I think the beginning of the decline of 
New England aginculture dates from the concentrating of tluj industries in the 
large centers and the withdrawing from the towns of the aid they naturally gave 
to the support of society in all its lines. 

t How is your proi)erty valued for taxation in Mas.sachusetts?— A. It is intended 
assessed for its exact value. In our farming (!ommunities I think the real 
estate is valued in some cases for more than it will bring at forced sale. At any 
rate, we find it so when auctions occur. 

Q. No margin is left, then, on the part of the assessor, but he values it on account 
of its being visible and tangible.— A. Not intemled to be. Their oath is to assess 
a true value. 

Q. Is your assessor elected or apiiointed?— A. Elected ])y tlie people of the town. 
Q. Is that 'method better than to appoint by some authority and remove iiim 
from the influence of the elector?— A, We think it would be far bettcu- if he were 
so removed, and if I were at the State House, I would be advocating the change 
now before tlie committee on taxation of the present h'gislature. Even one man, 
in one of our towns, having large wealth and lK‘ing prominent, can insure the elec- 
tion of an assessor to his liking, or endanger the election of an assessor Avho does 
his duty. The ricli influence the assessor in two ways, by thr(‘atening to leave 
the town and by putting the honest a8se.ssor oni of office. In speaking of taxation 
with a gentleman well knoivn throughout the nation, he said: •* Mr. Stockwell, do 
all you can; the poor always have paid the taxes, and they always will. ” I do not 
want to believe this Avill be the everlasting condition of the foremost Christian 
nation, or its standard of justice, saying mdhiiig of the finer qualities that are 
supposed to be included in that word “ Christian.” 

Q. Who fixes the rate of taxation?— A. The town in town mi'eting; at the 
annual meeting the people fix it. That is not decided by any moneyed interests. 
Every voter has an equal right to a voi(*e in the town expenditures. 

Q. (By Mr. Lttchman.) In not the rate of taxation fixed by the board of assess- 
ors?— A. The rate of taxation is, but the appiopriations are niadcj in town meet- 
ing, and the rate must cover the appropriation, so tJiat it really goes back 
primarily to the town meeting. The town really fixes its rate in the annual town 
meeting by its appropriations. Of course, the State and county tax are included 
also in the assessment. . , „ 

Q. (By Mr. Cl'RKE.) Is farm laud in and near cities and towns thati.s really 
held for building lots appraised at its full value? — A. I do not kuow. I am talk- 
ing to-day more of the country towm. i think when you get near the cities and 
large centers it is a very difiicult thing. For instance, the taxation committee of 
18i)3 traveled over the State to find out the condition of the people. They came 
back recommending a changes something like what has been suggested. We 
found in going through the westem part of the State, alx>ut North Adams and 
Williamstown, the ordinary farmers dependent on their farm crops in the 
outer sections were really opiiressed by taxation. The amount of wealth that 
had come in there demanded so much and so many improvements, while their 
returns for their crops remained the same, so that it was a burden to them. We 
went down to Pittsfield and met the fanners there, and to Lenox, wfiere ^ey are 
very proud of their town, and it is a perfect paradise of beauty. The burden, 
after all, has fallen upon the farmers in these towns because the toAsm is obugw 
to do so much. They are proud of the town, of course. They do not want the 
Wealth and b^uty to go away, and yet they want some relief from the taxation 
that is driving them out of it l)t‘cau8e of the increased deinaiids ui)ou them in 
many ways. 
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Q. Is Lenox a great summer resort for wealthy New York people who own 
largo estates there?— A. They own large estates that are given up to beauty. 
There are lawns of 50 to 100 acres that are marvels of beauty. Newport does not 
compare with it at all. 

Q. Has not the real estate valuatioij of the town of Lenox increased in conse- 
quence of those improvements?— A. I think not as it should have done. I do not 
know why. It is this way: Here is a man that has a farm from whicli he is get- 
ting his livelihood. It is right adjoining another piece of land which is not l)y 
nature any better. The one you tax for $1,000 an acre, and if you tax the other 
for SoO an acre you are oppressing the owner, the farmer. Therefore, these acres 
on which thousands have been expemled are not taxed on that basis. I am only 
giving you the facts as they came to us at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your State government partly supported by 
dii-ect taxes?— A. To a certain extent. 

Q. What is th(^ proportion between the amount assessed by the State and the 
amount assessed by the locality— that is, the county and town?— A. It depends on 
tlie town and the extravagance of the people, or the demands of the people rather. 
The State tax maybe $2,000, the county tax $1,000, and the town tax $12,000. 
I should think those proportions would be fair. I am simply giving you an (off- 
hand guess at it, but from mvown town and my acquaintance elsewhere I should 
think this a fair stattmient of the proportion. 

Q. That $12,000 is used for the benefit of the town, of course?— A. For schools, 
roads, the poor, very largely. These are the three api)roi)riationH drawing most 
heavily on the towns, the main items, and it seems to us that in all of them the 
State is somewhat interested. 

Q. Hav(? you any suggestions to make as a remedy for the conditions that you 
have described, further than the one vou just suggested a moment ago in regard 
to the assessor?— A. I think if we coutd have a fair assessment of all i)rope‘rty that 
it would so reduce the asse.ssment on farming lands that there would he no neces- 
sity for other measures. I think it would have a gi’eat effect. I do not think the 
school should be a matter entirely, or nearly so. for town tax. I think the State 
should take a gi’eater interest. Perhaps you know Massachusetts as a Stat(< gives 
in i)roportion the least of any State in thi* Union, excepting New Hampshire, tni' 
the benefit of schools. The towns give verj' largely. I am r<‘ferring to the State 
as a State. The towns support the schools and the laws of the State obliges them 
to do so. 

(J. Without that qualification your statement may so(‘m strange to outsiders 
where the aid is from the State. — A. That should not b(‘, for the amount contrili- 
utt‘d in the State of Massachusetts for schools is very liberal: the towns give 
bt.*yond their ability for the schools. In fact, it is one of th(' things of which 
sachusetts may be proud — the way in which the ])eople of her towns will t;ix 
themselves and deny themselves tlnit their children may be educated. One of the 
things that leads the farmer to give up the country home and go to the city is tlif 
education of his children. The following are the figures in regard to taxation fnr 
school purposes in Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts school fund, 1900 $4, 1170, ofs. M 

Income, 1900, expended yearly 2111, 000. 1 


Half of this income goes to 250 towns and half to general educational expensr-y, 
or about $100,000 annually to the country schools. 


Amount of money raised by annual appropriation for the su]q)ort 

of schools in the cities and towns of the State 

Valuation per pupil: 

Highest (Nahant) - 

Lowest (Gay Head) 

Tax for support of public schools, per thousand: 

Highest, 1899 (West Boylston) 

Lowest, 1899 (Nahant) . 

Percentage of tax exi>ended for support of public schools for 1899- 
1900: 

Highest (Wilbraham) 

Lowest (Hull) 

Amount raised by taxation for supxKjrt of xmbMc schools for 1899- 
1900: 

Highest (Nahant), per pupil.. 

Lowest (Middlefiela), per pupil — 

Gay Head, per pujiil 
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Q. Does the State of Massachusetts compel the towns and cities to provide free 
text-books for the pupils?— A. It does. It also compels us to have 40 weeks of 
schooling each year, and it compels us to have a proper corps of teachers, so far 
as may be. 

Q. This provision for free text-l>ook8 applies to all, including the high schools?— 
A. Yes. And there is a bill before the legislature now that the text-books shall 
bfcome the property of the pupil; not only for his uw? in school, but his property. 

Q, To take away when his school year ends?— A. Yes; and I am in favor of 
that. Th# old text-books wliich I studied are tlie ones I refer to now, although 
there are doubtless much better ones. 

Q. Are colonjd piiihls permitted to go to the white schools?— A. Certainly; 
there is no distinction. 

Q. Yon raise a State school fund?— A. We have a school fund which has been 
funded for a long timis and the interest of which is distributed tr) the schools. Then 
wo have a small fund or tax which is raised each year, and that has been added to 
the other amount. 

Q. How is that distributed, a(;cor<ling to school youth?— A. As far as maybe— 
of course there are exceptions— to the weaker scliools and the towns where the 
taxation for schooling is most burdensome. It is intended to cover that point. 
Of course, in making any general law there must be exception, but the point is to 
benefit the weaker towns. We have some of us felt it siiould be increased, and 
have asked for a half-mill tax in favor of the country towns, and we carried that 
proposition tlirough the legislature a years ago. It Vas vetoed by the governor. 
That has been the distribution as far as it goes. We simply proposed to add to it 
one-half mill, and our law of distribution was Viased on the average attendance in 
the schools. As you s(‘e. wliile Boston would get its proportionate share of this 
tax, it would not get all that it contributed, and this would hold good in the 
ricdier towns and those most favored as to tax rate. It would be distributed 
according to average attendance, and Boston would annually contribute about 
.$500,000 to benefit the poorer towns and the State at large. But we realize that 
Boston, on tlie other hand, is drawing every day not only the money of the; State 
into its coffers, but the best manhood and womanhood of the State, and therefore 
she gets her return for this loss in a higher manhood and womanhood and a better 
citizenship. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchm.^.n.) The school fund is augmented by minor taxes added 
to the school fund?— A. Yes: the dog tax is added to the fund; and in our town 
there is an old parish gift which comes in to augment the fund, given by some- 
one years ago to be annually distributed. 

Q. Are there any statistics that would show the total amount per capita con- 
tributed for the schools of Massachusetts, combining the amount contributed hv 
the State and by the town?— A. The grand total for support of schools and build- 
ings is $13,830,243,41; the local taxation burden is $13,550,305.78; the whole num- 
ber of children attending the schools is 47 1,801 ; the average membership is 300,433; 
the average taxation cost of support fur each child in the average membership is 
$20.06; th(' average cost of supiK)rt and l)uilding.s for each child in the average 
membership is $)i3.02. 

30. “ Decline in prices of agricultural products.'' — A. I do not know that there 
has been any decline in late yt'urs. There is an improvement at present and the 
outlook is good at the present time. 

31. Decline in money valu<‘ of a^icultural lands," — A. That is treated quite 
(jonsiderably in a little pamphlet which I will leave with you. 

Q. (By L. Harris.) Do yon desire to submit the entire pamphlet?— A. 

I will (piote as follows: ‘’Asa farming nation the United States is equalled by 
none in the amount of her agricultural productions. The farmer has touched 
nothing but to improve it. The grain is finer, the fruit more luscious, the flower 
more beautiful than ever before. Under his skillful care he has improved the old, 
he has created the now, in constantly ascending lines. Each year he is adding to 
the wealth of the country more, far more, than all other industries combined. 
The total value of the agricultural pro<luctiou for 1898 was $4,000,000,000, and the 
relative value, as seen in the per cent of our exports, has averaged for the last t>0 
years nearly 80 per cent. Our agricultural export is the measure of our pros- 
perity as a nation. On it rests the great commercial, manufactunng, and trans- 
portation interests of the country. It is the golden grain that heaps the nation s 
treasury with gold. We, therefore, have the right to fair and honorable recog- 
nition in all lines of advance. It must be admitted that the farmer is the wealtli 
producer of the nation. It must be admitted that there has been a decline in his 
relative importance, as also in farm values. In 1850 the fanners owned one-half 
the wealth of the country; in 1890, one-fourth. 
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“And the first point is; What is the condition of agriculture in the New Eng- 
land States? Is it prosperous? On this point 1 shall not deal in theory, hut give 
you facts and figures. The Connet^ticut labor commissioner made a careful exami- 
nation of the accounts of 693 farms in 1888, averaging 110 acres each, with the 
following result: 


Value of farms, including buildings . — 83, 214, 375 

Value of farms mortgaged ...... 1, 008, 350 

Amount of mortgages. - • 351 , 109 

Per cent of interest paid. - - — * - 6. 66 

Value of live stock, utensils, etc 596, 467 

Total capital employed i ^ - 3, 810, 742 

Total receipts, including products consumed 707, 153 


Expense account: 

Interest $19, 673 

Insurance and tiixes 37,526 

Help and their board . 157, 940 

Products consumed in family — 13<1, 962 

Other ex'iienses .. — - 348,889 


Total .. - - - - 090,990 

Net profits. 816,163. 

“ For the condition of agidculture in the fertile farming sections of the country 
outside of New England, New York gives the latest and most authentic data: 

“ The New York Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor recently insti- 
tuted an exhaustive inquiry, at a large* cost, into the causes of the depression of 
the farming interests in New York State. Mr. Kjeigaard, an intelligent Penn- 
sylvania farmer, was employed to travel through such agiicultiiral districts as 
he could reach during tlie summer m<»nths, in order to gathei* accurate informa- 
tion by personal inquiry. At the same time Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
Columbia Countv, undertook to pursue the same line of investigation by coit< - 
spondence. The‘ result is summed up in the statemi^nt that farming land had 
depreciated in value at an average of some 48 p(*r cent: that 30 per cpt <)f tin* 
farmers are anxious to leave their farms, and would drift into the city if they 
only knew how to get work there; that 86 per ct'iit of tin* fanners report that tlu'ir 
children as they grow n\) can not be influeiKM-d to remain on the farms: that 
tenant farming is on the incri'ase; that Jio jK'r cent of tin* New York fanners ai'e 
losing money, 50 per cent dangerously near it , 14 per cent making a profit, and 
20 per cent don't know whether they are or not. 

“For the condition of the agricultural indn.stry in tin* Gr(‘at West, there is 
hardly a town in New England that has not many reminders of the hard times 
you have experienced, that have rested upon your farms as a chilling frost, and 
upon the fann mortgage companies of New England as a nightmare. 

Ma.ssacliu,setts has not Ijeen exempt; she can also bring her lesson. By stnd\ - 
ing the census returns we find the following data: 
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“These are hard facts and not theories — facts that have had much to do with 
the welfare of the country, and will have more unless changed, for when t la* 
strength of the hills wanes, when the L^rtile plain is Viarren, there 
throughout the land, for it lays its benumbing band on every industry, it stai 'S 
through every mart, it carries its chill into the homes of Mn? nation. . 

“ Therefore tin? prosperity of agriculture is a iiuostiou for Congress to coiisim’ 
very carefully. It is a question for the statesmen to study— it is the fonmiata* 
stone of national wealth.” ...... , . iw re 

32. “ Decline in the productive condition of soil. —A. That is also V 

is what I say: “Too many of us fanners are mercenaries, not from m . 

driven to it from necessity. The need of the pr«|sent dollar to support ij 

to educate our children, to meet the tax collector is imminent with us. It 
our energies to the utmost. The fntur<* of Jhe fanii innst be forgotten. ' 
of the necessity of the preseuit hour. The joy that should spnug up to ong 
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lif6( the Batiefaction of work well done, the improTement of our farms the added 
beauty, the ennched soil are pushed out of sight by the necessity of preset 
needs— demands that must of necessity take from us the joy of life and trail our 
ideal in the dust; and where is the joy of work, the glory of life, with ideals cov- 
ered by the hard necessities of nnremtinerative labor? ” 

It is a fact that we have been obliged to take from the farm somewhat to meet 
present necessities, but I think that is past. I think the records of the last 2 
years, under the conditions of drought which Massachusetts has suffered give a 
wonderful illustration in the prosperity of our farmers of what can be done bv 
intelligent culture and of the strength of our soils. :^ou know we have counties 
that, in the value of their agncultural products, rank very high. My o\vn county 
Worcester, I think, has been third in the value of its products in the'whole United 
States, and Middlesex County was seventh under the last (census. 

Q. Have you any abandoned farms in Massachusetts?— A. We have partially 
abandoned farms, but I should say that the State has been doing something 
toward the repopulation of them with success. We asked an appropriation of the 
legislature last year to send out invitations for the farmers to send in their list 
for a new edition of the catalogue. It was partially a failure, and we were very 
glad to report it so. It shows the improved condition of Massachusetts to-day 
there is not a large number of abandoned farms. ’ 

Q. Are manv of them being reidaimed?— A. They are, yes; and they are being 
sought for. The conditions of 5 or 10 years ago, it seems to me, are passing away 
and the outlook is brighter. 

Q. Can you speak for any other State except Massachusetts on that important 
question?— A. It may be N ew England. It is so thoroughly illustrated by the fate 
of this publication which we have put out and the returns that came in in com- 
parison with the earlier editions. That of itself seems to demonstrate very plainly 
that agriculture is improving in Massachusetts to-day. 

Q. Are these farms being reclaimed by native Americans or by foreign immi- 
grants?— A. The foreign immigrants, as we would call them, are not coming to 
them; but the immigrant of years ago who has become a part of our citizenship, 
is taking them up. On page 38 of this pamphlet, I say: “ Inquiries have devel- 
oi)ed the fact that 159 of the 2(19 purchasers were residents of Massachusetts, A 
of New York, 10 of Connecticut, 5 of New Hampshire, and the rest scattering or 
Uuknown. So far as we can judge 151 were Americans. 14 Irish, 8 Germans, 7 
French, 4 Scotch, and the rest unknown. Massachusetts was largely her own 
pundiaser.” This was in Octobtir, 1899. I say: “ Since August 20 last‘ by actual 
count, 73 requests for catalogues have Iwen received by mail, and many indi- 
vidual calls have been made at the office. Twenty-nine of these requests were 
from thi.s State, 17 from New York, 5 each from Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
3 each from New Jersey and Vermont, 2 from Nova Scotia, and 1 each from New 
Hampshire, Canada, North Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, and Ten- 
nessee.'’ It really looks as though those who had gone out from Massachusetts in 
tile yeans past to the far West were making iuciuiries as to the conditions in 
IMassachusetts to-day, desiring to return, and frequently they ex|)ress themselves 
so to us in writing to our office. 

39. “ Organizations of agriculturists; causes inducing: objects sought: results 
s('cured; rules governing." There are vtuy many organizations, beginning with 
tlui board of agi’iculture, which is followed by the agricultural societies repre- 
sent'd on the board, and then by horticultural societic'S, farmers' club,s, and 
Pomona and subordinate granges. There are in the State 34 agricultural societies 
iH'presented on tlm board of agriculture, 9 horticultural societies, 19 farmers’ and 
mechanics' clubs and associations. 24 fanners' clubs, 16 Pomona and 158subor- 
oinato granges as well as the State grange, and 18 agricultural organizations of a 
miscellaneous nature. In our annual report is a complete list of them with their 
•fficors and location. 

I think the iinprovement in agriculture has very largely come through these 
‘J'ganizations, They meet together and discuss methods of fanning until the old 
nethods have disappear^ and we are adopting better ones. Our institute 
( cturers comprise as fine a class of our college professors and practical agri- 
mturists as can be found in the New England Stotes. I am sorry that I have not 
vith me a copy of our list of institute speakers and their subjects which is sent to 
' agricultural society; and their institute committee, or the member of the 
oavd or agriculture representing that society, selects the siwaker l)est suited to 
needs and conditions. They then send to us asking that such a speaker on 
Hh a subject be famished them. We at once make arrangements and he is sent 
> them. We take up subjec^ta on every line, not simply on fertilizers, and soils, 
^1 crops, but improved conffitions in the house and farm, household conditions, 
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etc. We have one or two ladies among our lecturers and I hope we will have 

Q. Do vou have assistants from the locality — local talent? ^A. Always. Wefur- 
ni^ one institute speaker who is mid for by the State-his expenses and so much 
per lecture; anyone on this list. The people usually meet in the morning and have a 
topic discussed bv ]ocnl agriculturists, or tln^y may select a local lecturer, if they 
please, and pav liim. Then follows the speaker we furnish them in the afternoon. 
We desire the‘ local people to take part in the discussion at every institute, as 
only in that way do we get the most interest and the liesc njsults. 

Wlio makes u]) the programme?— A. Aside from the lecture it is made up by 
the agricultural society, according to the needs of the towns. It induces a local 
interest which givt's us a large attendance. Last winter was an exceptional oiiii 
on account of storms, yet our institute attendance averaged 91, in spite of storms 
and other iiu’idents that came in to lower the percentage in certain localities. 
This winter, I think, wo shall go beyond that average. Never before have wo had 
such a demand for lecturers. We are carried beyond our means, and the appro- 
priation of the Stat(‘ is supplying them. Another pleasant feature is that the 
report of the board of agi-iculture, coming out a year ago, has been entirely dis- 
tributed, so that we are now obliged to send to the local agricultural societies to 
see if they have any remaining not distributed, and asking them in that case to let 
us have them to fill present calls. We find that we are receiving but very few from 
this source. By and l)y some will come back to us. because each member of the 
legislature lias so many coi)ies, and some of the legishators in the cities d(j not 
care for them, and the 1st of April they will be turned over to us to supply the 
deficiency. It was something never known before, that the visible supply of the 
report of tlie board of agriculture was exhausted within the first year after its issue. 
Our annual edition is 15.000 volumes. 

Q. Do you hold more than I institute in a county in a year?— A. Yes; we have, 
as I have said , 31 agricultural socit^ties. Eac h 1 of these scxjieties , in order to recjei ve 
the !$6(H) l)ounty from the State is obliged to hold 3 institutes. Add to tlnit iiuiii* 
her those we furnish to the gi*anges in sections where there is no agricultural 
society covering the territory, and you will see that every section of the State is 
supplied with institute speakers, and as we have only 14 counties in the State we 
usually have 8 institutes, at least, to a county. That is. on an average, the meet- 
ings being distributed bv area rather than by counties, Jind tlu) larger counties 
getting more of them than the smaller ones. Wo furni.sh th(‘ gi-anges and farm- 
ers’ clubs with speakers so far as we can. but the (‘all isgreattjr than we can supply 
at the present time under the appropriation for carrying on this work, and we 
are obliged to disappoint many of them. 

Q. Nothing has been said, I believe, about your experiment .stati(^n. Wo would 
like to have tlie work that your exi>eriment station is doing for the hirmer 
explained. — A. I am not prepanjd to speak on that work as I would desire. I wish 
you could have Pr(*sident Goodell, of the agricultural colh^go, to tell you of the 
work there, becau.se they are doing a very fine work. All the experiment stations 
are doing fine work in the New England States. 

Q. I do not care about going into the particulars, but I W(nild like you 1o give 
ns your judgment as to the advisability of continuing the agricultural experimnil 
stations. — A. I think they have done a very, very great deal for agri(;ultur(^ in Now 
England. It was our experiment .station which fir.st led us to see the way m 
wbich the farmers were being cheated in fertilizers, and under the lead ct Ih • 
Goessmann we secured the law on that subject, whi(ih was th(^ first of its Kiim, 
and which has been followed bv nearly every State in the Union. Of course tlif 
experiment station was started as an experiment. It had to strike out lines tni' 
itself. It was a new thing. Everyone was calling for experiments in his parti' - 
ular line. It could not tahe up all the lines, but, choosing those that seemed to 
its management most pressing, they have worked along those lines until they liav^ 
obtained exceedingly good results. Before the establishment of these experimiMii 
stations experiments by private individuals were often widely advertised 
onstrating some particular truth, and were afterwards found to be simply t 'it 
result of 3 or 4 years of continued peculiar conditions, and the experiments w'l ^ 
valueless for that reason. Our experiment stations are not working in that w:l.^ . 
they are taking no chances, but are making such conditions that the e™nuu‘ii 
when tested and proved is beyond cavil, and the result is assured. Thus oj 
experiment station is at work, as it has been, in the testing of fertilizers, t ^ 
germinating power of seeds, the application of feriilizers to plant 
relative value and productiveness of giasises and forage crops, insecticides a 
spraying and diseases of trees and plants, the sterilizing of soils to promote piy 
growth, stO(!k feeding and determinating relative (piality, productiveness 
value of grasses, fruits, and vegetables for markets. These are some or the <1 
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tions there demonstrated. Having been educated by the institutes and by the 
necessities of the case, our farmers are buying the elements of plant food very 
carefully. They are not wasting money on fertilizers, but are biiying the proper 
ingredients needed by the soil and crop they desire to produce. All this has been 
brought about by the experiment station , the institute, the meetings of the granges, 
and our farmers’ clubs working together as a band of brothers. 

Q. Is your institute c.onnected with the agricultural college?— A. There is no 
connection, but all the professors are on the list of institute speakers. 

Q. I had in mind your experiment station. Is your experiuKUit station con- 
nected with the agricultural and mechanical (‘ollege?--A. It is, and yet it is not. 
They are working in harmony. 

Q. Have you any other organizations except those you speak of?— A. We have 
the grange , of which I have not particularly spoken , It is doing an (Excellent work 
and working in perfect harmony with our board. It has done a great deal to 
uplift the home and to add to the attra(diveness of farm life. As I say, I was 
State lecturer for 6 years, and was all over the State and met the farmers in 
their homes and in their meetings. There has been a wonderful improvement, 
Quite largely througii the influence of the grange. It has added beauty to the 
farmer’s home, .as well as intelligem^e and attractiveness to the home life, 
because it incites pride in the surroundings and (iontent on the wliole. 

Q. Have you an organization of farnu'rs’ clubs?— A. We have farmers' clubs, 
but no organization of them. Tlie grang(‘ has very largely taken the place of 
them. Some still remain. We meet them just as we do the gi-ange, and supply 
them institutes where we can. Organizations of agriculturists in the State are 
as follows; 


Agricultural societies 34 

Horticultural societies . . . 16 

Farmers’ and mechani(;s' associations and clubs 47 

Pomona granges . . - 15 

Subordinate granges - . - — 159 

Lectures given under the auspices of the board of agriculture 135 

Average attendanc.e at these lectures — - - - , 91 


The objects sought arc educational and social. The ](‘ctnr(u*K for onr institutes 
are tlie best talent we can obtain, securing i)racticalmen on each siibject from the 
colh’igt's and exi>eriment station forces, or our most successful and progressive 
agriculturists on their best (jonsidered specialties. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the diversificati( m of agricult nro in Massa- 
chusetts?— A. I should say it is very diversified, but still in tlie line of the homo 
market. The market garden, truck farming, and selling truck direct from pro- 
ducer to consumer in onr larger villages as well as the large (dties lead to a very 
diversified line of farming. The old lim‘s are followed lai'gely in some parts of 
the State, as in the Berkshire Hills, where they have no such market. The pros- 
perous fanner is the one that has some specialty— not entirely working on a spec- 
ialty, but has .some one thing in which he is trying to meet present demands and 
the present market. We are not. as fanners, working for the Ln-eign market. 
We are glad if it is good because it helps our own market by raising our prices; 
but the productions are largely for the home market. 

Q. Have you much dairy farming?— A, Yes: milk and creameries. The milk 
supply for our cities is a large item in onr farming life. 

Q. Is that profitable?— A. Yes, to a ceriain extent it is profitable. The milk 
farming is of -course for the large cit.i(‘s. I think it is profitable in all sections 
except in those which supply tiu' Boston market: and I suppose it must also he prof- 
itable there or the farmers would not continue it, although matters in this mar- 
ket are not satisfactory. But around our smaller cities milk farming is profitable, 
and the making of butter among our country towns is (piite so, because they have 
their special lines and special trade, and they receive remunorativi' prices— prices 
higher than the market because they are making a good article uniform char- 
acter and quality. 

40. “ Effect of improved agricultural machinery." That is an important factor 
with us. (.)f course it does away with a great deal of labor and enables us to pro- 
duce larger crops at a smaller co.st, so it gives us a margin of profit which we 
could not have but for the improved machinery. We could not to-day go back to 
the old methods and supply the New England ’market. 

. Q. Have you much fruit fanning in your State?— A. Yes, we have fruit farm- 
ing. Apples are raised to a largo extent and are profitable, I think. Our apples 
are of a good (pialitv and they find a foreign mai^et. That is one of the things 
we ship very largely. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Can you name the varieties of api>le8?— A. The main 
ap^le for shipping pnqx^ses is the Baldwin, but we have the Ben Davis, the Graven- 
stein, the Greening, the Roxbnry Russet. The Sutton Beauty is another variety, 
ori^nating in my town, that is now taking the lead for (piality and market prop- 
erties for the home market or for shipping. The list includes all our best varieties 
of apples. 

Q. The Baldwin is a very hardy fruit, is it not?— A. It has been so. The foreign 
market demands a red apple, and the Baldwin is red; and while its quality is not 
up to some varieties it is a gof>d shipping apple. It is attractive and they appre- 
ciate it. It has been the apple of New England. 

Q. In how high a latitude can it b(V(uiltivated?— A. It is raised in Canada. 

Q. How liigli up?— A. I can not say. Canadian apples stand liigli in the foreign 
market. The northern ax)ple keeps better than the southern. I suppose our apples 
keep better than those grown in Pennsylvania. We are raising peaches again in 
Massachusetts. How successful the crop may be 1 do not kin)w; but there is quite 
an experiment in that line and profitable so far, I think. 

Q. Peaches used to be generally cultivated in Massachusetts, did they not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you any reason for their going nut?— A . Conditions of soil, lack of 
certain elements, insect (‘iiemies. and otlier reasons haril to understand. Even 
now we think if a peach tree lives its 7 yi'ars and w<‘ get '2 or crops it is ]U*ofit- 
able, and we are ready to throw it away. As a boy. I used to ])ick i)eaches up 
under the trees as we now jnck U]) ap]»les. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) What is the character of your mads and high ways?— A. 
I think, in comparison with otlnu* States, good. 

Q. Is the interest in their improvement increasing;— A . Well, we have IIk? 
hi^way commission, and we have the law undri* which they furnish a road to a 
town free, or very largely free, as an iiUM'iitive to the town to have good roads. 
In our country towns there is .so good a piece of road that tlie country can hardly 
imitate it, but it is having a good effect and is increasing the number of good 
roads. We realize that in Massac.diusetts, as I suppose^ in all other States, tin* 
roads are an index of the cliaracter of the people; that th(‘ civilization of the i)eo- 
|)le is shown hy the roa<ls. We tliink onr roads and roadsides are fp’owing 
increasingly comfortable and attractive to tin* traveler, and tin* roadsid(‘ increas- 
ingly beautiful. Not only our l)oard of agricuiltun* takes an interest in this. Init 
we have a forestry association whieli is looking to this ]>oint also, and in all tlu se 
points we work in harmony. 

Q. Does your State aid in the building of roads?— A. It builds roads. As I 
indicated, it has not done much .so i.a* in continuous lines, but a mile here and a 
mile there, but the jdan is to evmitually bring these lines into eontinnous coinimi 
nication so they will be of gi*eat value to the traveling public. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) What have been the appro])riations of tlie State foi Soiii* 
roads .since the jMdicy of building S:ate rojids wasentered iiixai?- A. .$^1.0*31 .S(i;. d!. 
including cost of bridg<*s and culverts. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will that ptdicy eventually resull in Stab) roads liom 
the ea.steni to the western boundary of the State?— A. That, is the ]dan as iiow 
being carried out. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) 1 have seen in the paper something about the gn at 
milk combine.— A. OIj! in Boston; I think one of tin* milk ]>rodueers could givi* 
you light on that subject. Mr. Ward, of tlie Milk Produeers* Union, would. I 
doubt not, l)e very glad to come before you. 

Q. You are not conversant with Jt?— xV. I am not a milk ])rodm'e‘r. 

Q. Such a thing as the combine exists?— A. Ob. yes. indeiul; and it neeiC a 
remedy 

CJ. Can you say whether such a thing is looked upon as a benefit to the in"- 
ducers or not?— A . The i«;tion of the producers at their last meeting would ip 1 
indicate that it is. Nevortlieless, they can not get along without hour' coinl'U'M- 
tion to dispose of their milk and they must go outside of tlie producers and tb'' 
railroads. 

Q. Is itgenerally .supiKised to bo Ktitisfactory?— A. It is not Hatisfa(to;y. H bas 
caused a great deal of dis.Hatisfa(!tion, and I. do not know how it will refill 
There is an undetenniiied fact<>r called suriilus” that causes a grc'at deal ol <1'^. 
satisfaction and friction. It has caused the present strike, if you call it tliat 
the Milk Producers’ Union, and both ])arties are, I think, anxious fora 

But, retuiTiing to niy stab^ment, when it comes to the Federal and State 
touching agricultural industfy, when Wfi speak of taxation and its I’tfect ^^1"’" | 'J 
farmer, we need ourselves to take into ac^count tliat tluMncTenHeil cost aliov w i'- 
is actually necessary in any line is imiust; and. to that (‘xtent. a lax; and " j 
we consider the (question of trusts, as they are now, I conceive them to he an e\ < 
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while they might bo a great benefit. But it would seem to me, witli our CTeat 
combinations and giant monopolies, national legislation should stop in and say 
that they are not infant industri('s to be protected, and lt?ave them outside and 
give the consumer the benefit of the world’s market, at any rate. 

Q. Have you a.remedy to suggest?— A. In every east; of a large (combination or 
trust the worlds market should be opened to this counti-y. Protection is a mis- 
nomer and a fraud under these; circumstances. Infant industries and giant 
monopolies are not synonomous. To-day the ptcople are more than the industry. 
The man is better than the product, and it is the man that needs protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Representatives of d independent tin-plate plants in 
this country, those entirely outside of the trust, have testifi(Ml that if tin plate 
were put on the free list that action would ruin their indiistnes and would not 
essentially harm the trust; therefore it would destroy (competition in America, 
and, in their opinion, would result in an international (combine, so that prices 
would be higher to the consumer than now. Can you conceive that it might work 
that way?— A. Yes; the Standard Oil Company is international, I believe, and 
protected; but I do not think that is an answer to the (piestion. IxHcause you take 
very many other giant monopolies and if there wen; some way by which the con- 
sumer obtained a fair e(iui\hilent, inst(;ad of an immense prei)oiiderance to the 
monopolies, it would be a great benefit. There are exceptions to every rule. In 
the case of the tin plate sugg(‘sted, while the country is helping by its protec- 
tive tariff, to a limited (;xtent. the,s(‘ 0 plants, it is also putting immense profits 
into tlu‘ hands of this trust o(ctopus by which it can, at an opporiune moment, 
desti’oy the weak industries named, of bring tliein into pt*rf(‘ct accord with the 
trust; *(»r, perhaps, they are allowed to live for the influence tliey have in sustain- 
ing this very tariff. One thing se(mis to me sure, this immense revenue to the 
ri(ch by oppression of the poor cun not continue in this country. The man is more 
tlian the prodinct; tin; p(;oph; more than the trusts. The enormous aggi’egatioiis 
of (capital and the um.Miual division of wealth are the menace to our institutions 
to-day. Besides, it seems lo m<‘ suicidal. These taxt'S and {>x orbit ant prices may 
enrich tin* few, hut they are taldng bread from the laborer and (dotliing from his 
family by (curtailing his pow(‘i- to buy, and thendw tlic mills are rendered idle and 
the ])roduct unsold. The farmer is the loser. As 1 hav(' before said, a prosperous, 
intelligent, and contented p(*o])leare the wealthof a country and tin* liome market 
of its products. We faninu's realiz«‘ tlii.? when we take a load of truck to a manu- 
facturing village. The intelligent laborer, standing for his right, is the safest 
trust in this country to-day. ' 

Q. Have yem any way to suggest of controlling the trusts?— A. No; not at all. 
Oidy with a great ‘many of thes«* combinations I should throw open as far as may 
he the markets of the world, and reacliotlmrs by taxation and severe laws against 
combinations endeavoring to control trade. r i.- i 

Q. Would not that d<*stroy domestic (c<unix*tition with thcii!?— A. I think not. 
The trusts have destrovecl that already. 

Q. Is it not the small coruvriis that need the protection ratlier than the large.^— 
A. There are very tew small concerns in such an industry as tlie oil industry for 
instance. The comliination has killed them out. Tluc liook Wealth AgainstCom- 
inonwealth gives tin; nu'thod and the results. . 

Q. Are you not awjire that tlu*re i.s a very largi; oil company m the country with 
millhms of capital involv(*(l whic’h i^oinpc^te.s Avith +he Standard Oil Company.''-- 
A. It is trying to do so. hut it will eventually he dissolved, or else it will work 
into perfect harmony Avith the Standard Oil Ounpany, as the so-called competing 
sugar refining (comiJanies arc; Avith the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Q. Is it not the rule Avitli oiir industries that Avh(*n one heconu's very profitable 
capital rushes in and compet(*s AA'ith it? — A. Yes; if it se(*s safety and profit in the 
contest rather than in consolidation or combination. ' . . . i mi ami 

Q. Do you not think that if the protective policy is maintain«*d capital will still 
be induced to compete with any conctmi Avhich is formed by tlie comhiiiation of 
others?~A. Tlie results of the sugar contest between the Amei ican Sugar Com- 
pany and the Spreckels interests, and the coffee war between Havemeyer and the 
Arbiickles are not encouraging symptoms in regard to such matters, and the fate 
of the smaller producers in their contest with the Standard Oil Company, as set 
forth ill Wealth Against Commonwealth, are not likely to encourage small capitel 
in entering on contests with large combinations. In the battle of the gian^ts the 
people have gained nothing. In the case of tin; telephone it so hajipens that I was 
in the legislature at the time the first chartt;r was given out. I was chairman of 
the committ^, and was therefore somewhat familiar with those who were engage 
in it. Some 20 years later I went to the telephone office to iiupiire as to prob- 
ability of its continuing to he a profitable investment — not that I had a dollar in 
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it, but for another party. Th«*y iiiforiiied me that they were covering the gi’ound 
so perfectly or were endeavoring to do so that there should be no opportunity for 
another company or another corinmition, thereby holding their grip upon the sit- 
uation, which was wise in them. It was good business policy, but it would seem 
to me that after the Government had protected them, given them all the benefit 
which accrued to them from the patents, that it should not continue to protecit 
the monopoly so that it should receive more than a fair profit. The rest should 
be the people’s. 

Q. How does th(i Govemment protect the monopoly?— A. By the charter granted 
by the State, under which the stock to the amount of about $50 millions is exempted 
from taxation, while the company protects its monopoly by covering the ground 
so that nobody else can get a foothold. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there art* competing companies?— A. It is very hard work 
for them to get a foothold. 

Q. Why?— A. Bt'cause the ground is so well covered now that comptding com- 
panies can not offer sufficient inducements so that cities will allow their streets to 
be taken up with a double line of appliances. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a (M)mpt‘ting company has be(‘n laying wires in Boston 
witiiin the last year?— A. Yt‘s: they attempted to get tlie same right in Worces- 
ter, but I think' the conditions were so hard that they had to give it up. I did 
not ^vish to speak uijon this matter, becaust* it is outside of my lim^, but I think 
it the duty of the State or nation to (;ease to protect any cori)orations which are 
receiving an undue proportion of the profit of that protection and are not sharing 
it witli the people. 

Q. There are people who claim that when an industry is able to export part of 
its product it ceases to need protection and that the tariff is inoperative^ If that 
is so. would the repeal of the tariff do any harm to that corporation?— A. :My 
impression is that in certain lines there are industri(*s that are exporting thi'ir 
products and selling them at a h‘ss piice than at home. In such cases the tariff 
should be taken off, and if exemption from taxation has b(*en obtained it should 
be revoke ‘d. 

Q. Are vou not awan* that that is the practice of all exporting countries, irre- 
spective of their tariff conditions?— A. Perhaps so, but does that make it right, or 
politic even? 

Q. When remedies arc* recommended we wish to fiinl out whi'ther they an* 
remedies or not?— A. I believe that is for you to .judge. 

Q. If yon hav(‘ any information on that point, as to the i»ractical working of it, 
we would like to receive it. — A. In the first jdacM?. I would reacdi them by taxa- 
tion. These corporations that will bring a return of and 10 per cent onglit 

to be taxed according to abilitv.’’ That is our good ]»hrase in Alassachiisetts, 
and it is perfectly legitimate to let their returns be open Jind known to the Gov- 
ernment that protects them and gives them their opportunity. 

Q. Would you r(‘ach them by local taxation under State laws (»r by FcMleial 
taxation under tlie internal-revenue system? — ^^A. I do not know how you would 
reach them. That is for the lawmakers to decide. I will do all I can to see that 
Massachusetts shall reach them. , . . 

Q. You mean to say that so far as it can he done within (constitutional limits 
you would (lo it by State or by national laws? — A. Yes; and if you break ovor 
and throw aside* t'he Constitution for any pur))ose, it should Ixj for this ratine 
than f(jr any other. There is no gn^ater crime in Mas.Machusetts than the douhli' 
taxation of the poor and the exemiition of the rich— indirect taxe’S levied by tan I 
duties and tru.st monopolies and (linnet taxes caused by the «*x(‘mi)tion of 15 mil- 
lions of wealth in this State. No truer words weni (wer s])oken than those nw 'I 
in the declaration of ex-President Harrison in his address on “The obligations 
wealth,” when he said: “ E(iiiality is tin; golden thread that runs through all tli'* 
fabric of our civil iicstitutions. We must inaugurate and at once a system tliaf 
will etiualize tax burdens. Mr. Lincoln s startling declaration that this count i 
could not continue to exist half slave and half free maybe paraphr^ed t(Hl:i> 
by saying that thi.s country can not ccmtinne to (.‘xist half taxed and halt 
If w'e admit the disgraceful conclusion that the state of public and private iiion« i 
is such in our country that the wealthy may not la? brought under the 
compelled to vield it reverence and obedience, have we not confessed the taim 
of republican institutions?” , , , , , ry ^ itr 

President McKinley has siiid: “ Eipiality in taxation should be had. Real ? . i ^ 
and other tangible proiierty now pay the large share of the taxes, while or 
varieties of property, which are not tangible, either wholly oscai^ Ll iiso 
proportionate share. One class of propertf should not be exempt at the exp 
of another.” 
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Q. Is there any sheep husbandry in Massachusetts? -A. Voi’v little at present 

Q. Why are there not more sheep in the western pai-t of tIi(‘ 'State?— A. There 
are more there than elsewhere, and I hope that 8h(^ep raising is coming back to 
Massachusetts. We, as a board, are doing what we may now to encourage the 
return of the sheep to the State, but the industry has not been a profitable one. 
In my boyhood days sheep were on every farm and were considered a necessary 
part of the farmer’s outfit. 

Q. Is the absence of an effective dog law in the State a reason for the fanners 
not going into sheep husbandry more?--A. It is, very largely. I do not know if 
we had the sheep we used to have but that the dogs might get used to them and 
not worry and destroy them, but at present there is no effectual barrier against 
dogs by our laws. Going into sheep husbandry includes wire; fencing and the 
necessary protection from dogs by careful work and constant watchfulness. 

Q. Is it not a fact that every time farmers appear before the general (jourt and 
ask for an effective dog law it is .strongly oppo.sed by the owners of dogs in cities 
and towns?— A. Certainly it is. Some of the hardest fought hearings that we 
have and the most largely attended and mo.st violent, if I may use that expres- 
sion, are when the farmers appear there and ask that their siii?ep shall be pro- 
tected. Any slight suggestion that we make with reference to the owner having 
the dog on his own premises or caring for him i)ersonally, so as to get rid of 
tramp dogs, is badly received. The dog in Massachusetts is suj)reme. Even the 
society with the long name never considers the shec^p as against the dog. 

Q. Is it your opinion that if sheep could be ade(inately protected from dogs in 
Massachusetts the indu-stry would grow here and be a source of revenue amount- 
ing to millions of dollars a year to the fanners?— A. I think it would. It would 
be a great help if we could have the sheep industry. But I have been in the coun- 
try towns and I have seen too much of the injury to flocks of sheep from dogs to 
advo(jate sheep husbandry very strongly under prc'sent conditions. The State 
protects the farmer to a certain extent by paying him for a sheep that is destroyed; 
but that is no protection, bec^ause when one .sheep is d(‘stroyed the whole flock is 
demoralized, and the owner never knows the amount of damage to the flock 
within perhaps a year after. The after effect of fright upon sheep is something 
wonderful. I went to one farmer’s house where his sheep had betm mutilat ed by 
dogs and I saw them in different conditions. It w^as enough to make anyone 
sick. Sheep were trailing their entrails upon the ground and still alive wdien I 
got there. They were otherwisi* mutilated as dogs do mutilate slu'(‘p. I paid the 
farmer, or asked that he be imid lil>erally, and the award w'ent to the county com- 
missioners and was paid. Six months later he asked me if I would come "to his 
place. I went over there and .saw his flock of sheep, and he had not been half 
remunerated for the loss. The number of sheep that had produced no young and 
the ouality of the young showed the after effect of the fright on the flock. One 
peculiar instance w^as a lamb that had very nearly the appearance and the bark 
of a dog, caused by the shock of that frwit. And there u as remedy what- 
ever; the farmer had to suffer the loss. There are no .sheep upon that farm now'. 
They continued the busin(;.s.s years after, but the dogs .so frequently Wi^rried them 
that he let it pass and gave up the husbandry. 

Q. Is there a considerable tobacco industry in Massachusetts?— A. Yes; in the 
Connecticut Valley and to a limited extent in the Housjxtonie Valley. 

Q. Is it in a thriving condition at the pre.sent time? — A, It has been for the last 
3 years. 

Q. Was it depressed from 1894 to 18l>7?— A. I can not tell you the exact years 
of thif depression, but it was very much depressed, so that there was no sale for 
it, and the farmers wore in had lines becau.se of having their crops on hand and 
the cost of production, whi(.*h was great. 

Q. What was the clause of the depression? — A. No sales, because of fear of tariff 
changes. 

Q. Are you able to 8tat(5 tlie (jause of the present prosperity?— A. In both cases 
it was the favorable season and remunerative price, of course; but you mean the 
ulterior or previous cause. 

Q. I mean the cause that affected the price. — A. I chti not go into that. It was 
not the actual tariff, iis the changes have been slight under the McKinley, Wilson, 
and Dingley tariff acts. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) You intimated your opinion as being in favor of action 
by the nation to reach these monopolies. Do you mean by that the removal of 
the tariff?— A. It seems to me that the idea of the tariff was for the advantage of 
infant industries. That was the original iuea. and it is the right idea, it seems to 
we. And when the infant industry becomes a giant nionoj)oly , holding the whole 
nation in its grasp, it is time that it should receive no help in so holding it, at any 
rate. The people should he protec^ted, not the industry. 
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Q. Those industries, to get into the markets of the world, must necessarily com- 
pete with manufacturers and countries where there is no tariff?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Will not competition, then, come purely on the price paid for labor in the 
respective countries?— A. I do not think so. Labor will protect itself. 

Q. It has been testified repeatedly before this commission that the labor in this 
country is compensated from 50—1 think in one extreme instance to 500 per cent 
higher than similar labor in forei^ countries. Now, in this country if the doors 
were thrown open to labor receiving only 50 per cent of the wages of the labor of 
this country, would it not compel the scaling down of the w^es of the labor of this 
country?- A. Labor depends upon several conditions. Where you find labor 
lower in the old country you find it because of the conditions by which it is sur- 
rounded, to a certain extent. For instance, the house is cheaper; everything that 
labor lives upon is cheaper. They have a lower scale of living, to be sure; but it 
seems to me that we have no fear of that when our corporations send abroad and 
compete with this labor on its own shores at less prices and hold us to the high 
prices. 

Q. That is the assertion, but as yet no evidence of that fact has been brought 
before this commission. But assuming that that is the case, may it not be a simi- 
lar condition of affairs to that under which, as testimony before this commission 
shows, foreign manufacturers have dumped the surplus products of their mills 
and factories on the United States at a price less than the same goods were sold 
at the same time in foreign countries, like causes producing like effects? It has 
also been testified before this commission that it is more profitable for a factory 
to run its production at the full limit and extent of machinery employed, <wen if 
a portion of the product should be sold in foreign markets at a little less prict'. 
In the general average of production, do you think tliat may be a fact? — A. I 
think it probably is a fact, aiid that is what I object to — that the farmer or con- 
sumer in this country is at the wrong end of the average. 

Q. And may explain why, under certain circumstances,' products have been sold 
at a less price in foreign markets?— A. That would Iw, in part; but if it were not 
for the percentage which they are getting over and above the actual value of 
money they would not continue to manufa<dure and extend their manufacturing 
here, holding these prices so high. 

Q, It has lieen testified repeatedly also that during the hist 8 or 4 years — dui ing 
the present period of so-calle<l prosperity— that the price of the finished article lias 
been constantly decreasing, while the price of labor has betm constantly advamv 
ing.— A. But you have machinery which is making that possible and still giving 
better returns. It is conditions which are making that possible and still giving 
better returns to the investor. 

C^. But how can you escape the competition of foreign -made goods, if there i.s 
open access to this market, except by a reduction of tlie wages paid to labor in 
this country’?— A. By a reduction in the retunis to the manufacturer himself or to 
the tnist or combination that is receiving it unduly. 

Q. Is it not title that the higher the type of the product the neater the skill of 
the labor employed in it, as a rule? — A. In certein lines, "fiie intelligence ef 
machinery is to-day the most wonderful thing in the world. 

Q. How can you prevent such a monoj>oly from operating when there are no 
duties on the product to be repealed? — A. I am only suggesting one simple case of 
the giant monopolies, and I say that if there is any way in which tliey (.‘an be 
reached, I think taxation according to their ability would certainly have an effect 
upon them. This would not lower the price to the consumer, but it would lesst‘ii 
the burden of taxation. 

Q. I understood your intimation to be that you would take off the tariff on thos*' 
industries?- A. Certainly, where the tariff would affect them, but in every case 
I would make taxation according to ability. For instance, right here in our State 
of Massachusetts, and I suppose it is so in other States, there are in the cities onr 
rich men who are paying taxes on half that they possess, and perhaps less. Tin y 
are building beautiful halls and libraries and things of that kind, and their naim s 
go down to iKisterity as being lienefactors to their cities and their rac.e. Instt^ad 
of that, they have cheated their cities and towns out of taxes, and put upon otbcrs 
the taxes which they themselves should have paid. 

Q. What is your opinion of the income tax?— A. I think it is a just tax. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good thing to have an income tax?— A. 1 
not think it is sufficient. I think we should have the taxes upon property, 
man will lie, that is the end of it; but we certainly should do what we can to bring 
about eq^ual taxation, and honest returns should lie enforced. It is the Govern- 
ment’s nght and the State’s duty to enforce the law, and there is no hardshij) in 
its enforcement. The hardship is in the chetrt, and the denger in the lack of menu 
honesty and the sentiment that the country will go to the dogs if idle capital 
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its equal share, forgetting that stocks and Iwnds or idle capital is of small advan- 
tage to any State compared with its productive industries, the true wealth of State 
or nation. 

Q. That is the remedy that you would suggest as a matter of State legislation?— 
A. State legislation. 

Q. There is an income tax in Massachusetts, is there not?— A. Yes; for over 

$2,W. 

Q. I understand your idea is that you would force eatdi man to declare his prop- 
er^ under oath? — A. Yes; the Government has a right to do that. 

Q. Have you in Massachusetts a law that has substantially that provision now, 
but which ^ves the assessors power to assess according to tlmir will and opinion 
if that declaration is not made?— A. We have, hut our assessors are under the con- 
trol of the towns, and that law has lieen set aside. It is hjgal advice rather than 
law, because there are no penalti<‘S attached. Doomage under our present law is 
a cheap expedient for the tax dodger, and multitudes avail themselves of it here 
in Boston, and in oar other (uties and towns, and some few build libraries, art 
schools, etc., posing as public, benefactors on the money stf den from the State’s 
dues, while the great majority simply cheat the State and glory in their work. 

Q. You would, then, have the law so fix(^d that there would be no possible eva- 
sion of the sworn declaration liy every taxpaycu*?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauuis.) You spoke a moment ago of the fanner being pros- 
perous at the present tinui in Massachu.setts. Has that condition obtained for 
many years past?— A. It has not. It is coming to us now. 

Q. How long was it that the agriculturist was in a bad (Muidition financially?— 
A. Four or 5 years, I think. The improvement is marked at the present time; 
there is a brighter outlook. 

Q. How do you account for the change?— A. The prices and t'onditions are bet- 
ter. The farmer s improvement is different from wdiat it was. His opi)ortuiiities 
are different from what they were; i»rices are better; he has turned his attention 
from the old lines to tin* new, and he has got into the new liu<‘s. so that he is 
receiving the benefit. 

Q. Do you think (.)f any law, either Federal or State, that has had any effect upoTi 
the present prosperity of tin* tanner?— A. I do not think that any Lave had. I 
thiiiK these were natural conditions. Mass<ichu setts and the adjoining States 
were at the lowe.st point; land was so cheap that it was being bought for invest- 
ment. People saw that it w\as a condition that could not (.‘ontinue, under tlie cir- 
cumstances, and there has been in very many of our towns land bought sinqdy 
for investment. I met a gentleman in Boston Saturday afternoon walking on 
the street who had bought land in Vermont lately at an aindion sah‘ simply for 
investment. So people realized that it was at the lowest point, and therefore 
they are Iwking for brighter tim(*s. Then we see, in connection with our aban- 
doned farm work, that there is more desire to retain the farms. Practically, there 
are no abandoned farms in Massachusetts to-day. , 

Q. Does the fanmu’ get any advantage from protective legislation — not directly, 
but indirectly? — A. I would not care to answer that question. That is a subject 
that I have not studied, but I .sliould .siy that protecdive h'gislation is rather to 
the injury of the fanu(;r, increasing the prices of what he has to buy and of 
labor. This more than offsets the advantages he receives irom a better home 
market. He has no part in pi'otectivc' legislation to-day und(*r present (‘onditions 
to which I have alluded. Overproduction of wheat and com in the West, and 
lack of a Euroiiean market, the ranches on the plains, and the beef conibine left 
New England no profit on tin? farm in the old lines of farm work. Now the 
progressive farmer is working on new lines, whi(*h are more profitable and with a 
brighter outlook. , -.l ^ i.t. 

Q. Do('s the farmer reap any advantage from the general prosijerity or the 
country?— A. Oh, certainly. He is reaping it now to ipiite an extent. 

Q. Can you account for the pre.seiit prosperity of the C()uutiy?--A. I do not 
think it is entirely due to the protective tariff; neither do I think the present 
prosperity, so called, is entirely healthful. The Govorniuent is the large factor, 
the large purchaser; and the tanner, if unduly taxed, must pay an undue price 
for the seeming prosiierity, which must be transient, uud the people must pay tor 
what the people’s Government has Ixuight. We forget the settlement day, which 
must come as a natural sequence. War is a tax always and ever, and is only to 
be justified by dire necessity in this age of the world. , ^ , . 

Q. Has the protective tariff had any effect?— A. I have no doubt it has to » cer- 
tain extent on the pre.^eiit con(iitioii of the country . The farmers of New England 
gain somewhat from the protei’tioii given from the agiicultural products imported 
from Canada and the Provim!e8, particularly hay and potatoes, and also from the 
tobacco tariff to which I have referred. There are several advantages, but, taken 
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all in all, to-day niider present conditions it is a serious question with me whether 
there must not be a (diange. The fanners have been, and are now generally for 
the nrotective tariff for the benefit of the people, but not to build up trusts and 
combinations of capital that are unjust and oppressive, whether it be to lower 
the price of the raw material or increase the price of the fiinshed product by abso- 
lute control. You understand, I do not oppose the protective tariff for the benefit 
of the people only when such effect is nullified by the power of combination. 
How this is to be remedied I do not know, but I am convinced that it must be 
remedied, for this is going to continue to be a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

Q. Is not the indirect effect very important to the farmer? — A. Certainly; the 
fanners art* generally for the protective tariff to encourage industries, but not to 
build up giant mono])olies that are oppressive. 

Q. That is as far as you go, but would you be abh* to draw the line or stop at 
that point? — A. I think so. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in Massachusetts? - A. Yes; we have pure-food 
laws in Massachusetts, and a State laiardof health with money to enforce the laws. 
We have a dairy bureau and an oleomargarine law to punish fraud in food prod- 
ucts which has stood the test of the highest (courts, and is being largely copied in 
other States. 

Q. Your laws are satisfa<‘tory, so far as yon know? — A. I think sf», and are 
working well. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to additional legislation upon either oleomar- 
garine or pure food? — A. We have done what we could to encourage the Grout 
bill in the Con^^ess of the United States, feeling that oleomargarine is a fraud 
upon the dairy interests of the <?(mntry that should l)e abated, and that the manu- 
facturer of oleo should take some other color at any rate by which to distinguish 
this product so that it might be sold upon its own merits, simply fuding against 
it as a fraud. 

Q. Can you give the commission any information as to Federal legislation u])on 
the .subject of pure food?— A. I can not at this moment. 

O, Do you think it is important?— A. I do. We have, as I say. urged the Grout 
bill, which is now before the Stmate. 

Q. I have in my mind something after the Brosins bill. The pure-food bill and 
the oleomargarine bill are different.— A. The Brosins bill we art^ in favor of. 

Would you lodge the execution of the law in tlie Agri(‘ultural Department 
at Washington?— A. Anywhere that it would be m«)st effective. 

Q. I wish you would state whether your laws to prevent the spread of infec- 
tious diseases among animals and plants are .sufficient?— A. We do not think so. 

Q, Have you any suggestions to make for their amendment?— A. The board of 
agriculture had thrown uxMm it a few years ago the work of sui)pressing the gipsy 
moth, which is a iK‘.st which was brought here from a foreign country by a pro- 
fessor in Medford, producing a caterxnllar which eats every green thing, multi- 
plying in large numlwirs. When it l>ecanie thoroughly unbearable there tiny 
came to the legi.slature of Mas.'^achusetts, and later a commission was appointed. 
That commissicm not working siiti.sfactorily, it was thrown upon the board of 
agriculture, and the Ixjard had the care of it and 8i)ent a million dollars towards 
its extermination. Last year the legislature seenuMl to have gotten tired of tlie 
work, and no approiiriation was made. I i)re.sume none will be this year, and the 
moths will therefore be allowed to spread. It seems to me that when that covers 
our country it will t>e the greatest {xist ever introduce<l or brought htjre. I do 
not see any stopping of its ravages unle.ss we find some aid from nature or from 
parasites. Our climate seems to agree with it. It does more damage by far than 
in its old haunts in the Old World. 

Q, To what extent was your effort successful?— A. It was such that there was 
an investigating committee last winter with reference to the subjetd., and Hi*' 
investigating committee at the close of the investigation said that there was imt 
now a single large colony extant. We felt we had it under control and that in 
few years more we would have entirely wiped it out of the State and thus out of 
the country. 

Q. Have you made any effort to have the Federal Government take up the sun- 
ject? — A. There has been an effort made by Congressman Thayer, and ther(MVii^ 
a committee appointed who appeared l)eforo the General (Government at W asU* 
ington 4 years ago, I think; and now that Massachusetts has given up the woiK 
it must be national, of course, in order to stop it. 

Q. Can you recommend some legislation along that line by the Federal Govern- 
ment, not only to include the gipsy moth, kit also other insets?— A. The gip^^i 
moth is a peculiarly dangerous insect, and also an insect which can, if 
at once, be exterminabjd. The female moth never flies. It never moves far rroi 
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the i)laco where it emerges. It lu^inains riglit there, or near llicre, lays (>00 egg.s 
m)on an average, and then drops to the ground dead. It therefore does not spread 
rapidly, but only as the caterpillars crawl, seeking food. We have tlu; brown- 
tau moth here, and it is doing a great deal of damage, but in that case tlie female 
flies over the country and wo can not control it. The expenditure of money would 
simply lessen its ravages, hut it can not he extenninated. Tlie gipsy moth (;an 
he exterminated now before it has made p*eater headway. Tlierefore it is pecu- 
liarly a matter that the National or the State government should take hold of. 
The State government has done so, and the National Government ought to take 
hold and tne work ought to he continued. But I have no hope now that it will 
do so until after the moth lias spread or Ijeen carried so broadly over Essex and 
Middlesex counties that it can not he exterminated. But it must he suppressed, 
and the State will, I believe, spend four times more money in the next 15 years 
in suppression than it would have itost to accomplish extermination, and then at 
the end of 15 years the cost to individuals, the State, and the nation will have only 
begun. Yet the leaders in State legislation believed it a fad and a scare, though 
every reputable entomologist in the nation, including Professor Howard, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, urged forward the work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How much has the State expended? Do you recall?— 

A $1,100,00(1. , , . , ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) The hrown-tail moth is also a recent importation, is it 

H()w large an area is infested by that moth now?— A. To speak generally, 
ciiiite considerable of the eastern part of Massachusetts. 

Q. And that has occuiTed within what tiiiu'?— A. Lipgely within 0 years. 
There is a very strong effort being made now by Cambridge and the cities and 
towns around here to get rid of that for the coming year by destroying the nests. 

Q Do you think that it has got beyond control now?— A. I think it has got 
beyond extennination. It bt‘gan in a very small temtory. Then was the proper 
time for extermination; but the m‘xt year the circle was much larger. In spite 


big is all tiiarcan be that is hardly effective. But the gipsy moth 
should be ext(*rminated for the benefit of the whole country. It has been the 
fear I think, with the National Goveniment that if it took hold to exterminate 
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other 

expemlitures which would not be wise because they could not be controlled. 

g. (BvMr. L1TCII.MAN.) There has been no other insect found that would prey 
upon and destroy tlie gipsy moth as yet? — A. Not yet; there are many birds and 
there are some insects that <lo ])rey upon the gypsy moth, but not to any extent. 
We have tried to discover insect parasites, but have found none which did any 
appreciable amount of good. I understand Secretaiy Wilson has imported from 
Europe two insects or parasites, and the result of bnnging them may be like that 
of the scientist over in Medford. ' He brought the gypsy moth here to improve on 
the silkworm, if possible. Professor Sluder, of Harvard, told him the dangei and 
Mr.Trouvelot attempt ed to destroy them, realizing the danger; 
some had escaped him, and a few years later the paiph* of IMedtord t«o 

statehouse saying that their houses and walks were covered '^dh cJiterpilU^^^ 
life was unbearable because of them. It was an accident for which the> aieAery 

*’^Q.^(By Mr. Ci.arke.) Did not the fight of the State 

succeed ‘in circumscribing it about 75 per cent. A. \es; moie than that. As 

said, the investigating committee were obliged to say m 

was not a single large colony extant to-day. We had so nearl} extermin 

moth and had it so well under control that watching and care Jew^ 

longer was all that was neci‘ssary , and we were looking for\^ ai d to its entire e 

ication with perfect cei*tainty. , _ . 

Q. laanybilliiending in the present 
continue the workV-A I tliink not. The report of the State 
npon the matter is liefore the Keueral t»nrt, and I think that whieh 

bul before the general court with reference to doing away with tht law wmcii 
places the pest under care of the lioard of agriculture. amnmy 

Q. (By Hr. A. L, Harris. ) la yonr law to prevent the 8E»ad of lUs^ amrat 
domestic animals sufficienff-A. It « certainly holding <1)?^ 
have onr cattle commission, and the appropriation under its 
contagions diseases in check and preventing their influx into Massachusetts. 
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The natiiral increase of disease T do not think is fully covered by the law, for the 
appropriation is not sufficient to wipe out tuberculosis. 

Q. Who executes that law?— A. The cattle conmiission, a coinmission of 3 
members. 

Q. Is it authorized to destroy infected herds?— A. No, it.is not. It is author- 
ized to destroy certain infected cattle in a herd, but it does not to the extent that 
it used to in cleaning out disease. 

Q. Any compensation provided for?— A. Yes; there is a slight compensation. 

Q. Would you recommend any Federal legislation on the line of more careful 
protection against disease in domestic animals?— A. I would recommend any 
legislation by which, so far as may be, disease (‘an be kept out of the country. 
Forty years ago, perhaps, when pleuro-piKnimonia was brought here by cattle 
from Europe, the board took right hold of it. Tlie legislature saw the necessity, 
appropriated money, and killed every animal infected or exposed, and we stamped 
it out at onc(‘. It never spread l)eyond our l^orders, but was entirely stamped out 
in 2 years. It was very effective work and was done by the State of Massachu- 
setts, largely through the persistence of the State board of agriculture. I think 
every effort sliould bt? made that no such disease should Ixi l)rought into the State. 
Tliis was stamped out b(?cause it was taktui at the very beginning. 

Q. Would a stringent law well executed to prevent disease among domestic 
animals have any effect up(m the price of mefit products in Europe abroacl?— 
A. I do not know how it would effect the pnce, but you know tlnu’e Inis been 
danger that some of the markets of Europe would b(‘ closed to us because of the 
fear of diseased nn'at. I think that is umniestionably so. 

Q. That comi)hiint could only be lodgetl with tlie "Federal (Government. I sup- 
pose?— A. With the Federal (Government. 

Q. Do you kiKAv whether the present law is defective in any way in that 
respect?— A. I do not. 

(J. Do you know whether or not our meat products have a better standing in 
Euit)pe now than th(w had a few years ago?— A. Y(‘s: there has becui that gain, 

Q. Do the farmers of Massachusetts favor free rural mail delivery?— A. They 
do, generally. 

Q. What are some of the advantages that they think would be afforded tln'in 
by that?— A. In my own towm, Sutton, I live within a short distance of th(‘ i)ost- 
office. 1 can .see a gr(‘at advantage pecuiniarily in the free delivery of the mail at 
my own door. It is a pecuniary advantage: it is the bringing of country life into 
communication quicker, easier, and more directly with the outside world. It 
leaves more contentuKuit on the fanii and it is lx*tter. I said in my paper before 
the Farmers' Congnt.ss on this (juestion: “ It seems strang(i that free mail delivei v 
in niral communities is .so long delay(‘d. Not an Italian in the city but is servcil 
by the (Government at h.-ast thiet; tiintfs cac'h day, while the native citizens in onr 
country town, who h(‘lp.s tti pay for this service, must at his personal cost ainl 
inconvenience get his mail as b(%st he can. While in the business portion of this 
city there an? U mail deliveries daily, tlie bu.siness man in the country biwn rect'ivts 
not even one. Were our Government so jssir as to reiiiiire this sacrifice on the 
part of the rural citizen we woiiM not ask lier aid. The city is to-day almost 
burdened by exce.ss of service wliil(‘ the town is neglected. As the electric? cars 
are speeding their way over tho fiills and through the valleys of New Englaml, 
why should they not lie utilized for carrying the daily mails to the countrv homer 
Free mail delivery is the imperativi? demand of tlie times. It is the duty of tli<‘ 
Government to con.stantly broaden this sm'vice, from town to town, from villagi* 
to village, from farm to fann, till this public economy becomes the law of tin' 
land.” 


Q. Is there any feeling among the farmers of Massachusetts in favor of postal 
savings banks?— A. I think there is. 

Q. What advantage does thi! farim;r expect to gain by the postal savings banl^ 
system? — A. I think they are not s() interested in those banks as formerly. Thciv 
is a slight interest, but I do not think it amounts to any demand in reference to 
it. Gur banking facilities in every line are almost fierfection in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Clarke. Do you think of any further statement you would like to make? 
A. Only one favor I ask. Will you quote “the brighter outlook” with whkli I 
closed the j^dress to which we have referred: “To-day the agriculture of Nt '' 
England is improving. Of Massachusetts I know what I affirm. In my pri^seiit 
position I have seen new light. Wealth sees the coming change and invests lot 
future nrofit. The fanner is imt discouraged or downhearteci to-day, but looJ'^ 
forwara to the coining prosperity, and goes forth to meet it. He believes th<‘ 
undue burdens now resting on his lalK>r are to he removed, and as never befeve 
he realizes his strength. The farmer is getting to believe in himself and to have 
greater faith in his brother. . He realizes the dignity of his calling, its importata e 
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to the State, its right to favor. He sees that through cooperation and united 
effort much can be accomplished to improve his (condition and advance his position. 

“ Competition with the West in the great grain staples for a while led to loss 
and hardship, even as the West has since suffered by the competition of Russia 
and India; but to-day New England has found other channels of industry mores 
profitable and better adapted to her soil, her markets, and her people. We see 
the fruits of summer grown in January in our own greenhouses, more profitably 
than in their moper season . We see our own dependent population supplied with 
every luxurv by New England enterprise on New England soil. Wo see the farmer 
taking his old stand as a leader in all good enterprises. We see his sons, educated 
and strong, taking their rightful place and exerting tlu^ir old-time infiiience, the 
strength of the hills, the backbone of the (dties. We sec! tlie electric (-ar speeding 
its way from town to town and from village to village, candying the child to the 
larger and better schools and giving free mail delivery t*) the homes of the country 
as to the city. We see equal taxation resting “like the atmospliere *’ on rich and 
poor alike— every man according to his ability. We set; the trusts that hold the 
fanners in their iron grasp d(‘stroyed or made to subserve rightt^ous ends for the 
benefit of all. We seethe bright day when arbiti ation shall settle the differences 
of nations, as law now settles the disputes of indiviiluals, and wai ’s costly tribute 
shall cease. We see the home in which all the comforts an* found and all graces 
abound, its approach lines of beauty, its crown and blessing, the love and content- 
ment that dwell therein. Wo see wealth of (diaracter and honesty of purpose and 
life honored more than gold, and honest industry more? prized than the indolence 
of wealth. Money valued for tl-r* good it can do, ‘ the man the gold for a’ that.’ 
Wo see all this, not a mirage or a far-distant view, but growing nearer and nearer, 
and never hastening so rapidly to its accomplishment as to-day. 

“ Glance back 20 years and note the wonderful unfolding of Idectric power, and 
imaipne, if you can, its undiscovered imsibilities. Bottle the air we breathe into 
a mighty power, cdiill it to a wonderful agency, and realize that this is only a 
single vista in the glorious agencies pressing forward for the benefit and Idossing 
of man. Let us go forth to meet the* future with a firm jnirpose to do our duty 
as men, a strong faitli in the fruition it is to bring to us, and a happy lieart and 
Go<rs blessing shall go with us.” 

(Testimony closed!) 


WasulnXiTon, D. C., March 1,% Hm, 

TESTIMONY OF HON. 0. B. STEVENS, 

CovunissioHvr (if AifrUmltuir of the State of (rrotyia. 

The commission met at U a. in., ]Mr. CTarke presiding. At that time Hon. 0. 
B. Stevens, of Griffin, Ga,, commis.sioner of agriculture* of the State of Georgia, 
was introduced as a witnes.s and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr, (/I.arkk.) Will you plea.'^e give your name. po.‘<t-offic(.* address, and 
your official position?— A. O. B. Stevens, Griffin, Ga.: commissioner of agricul- 
ture for the Stiite of Georgia. 

Q. The commission wilt be pleased to hear you upon the general subject of 
agriculture in your State, and will be glad to have you proceed in your own 
way. — A. I have made a memorandum in reply to all the questions which you 
propound that apply to our State, and it would be better reading matter, in my 
.iudgment, just to let me reply to those (luestion.s without reference to number, 
for the reason that om* of the question.s would likely run into a preceding one. 
I did not make these answers as full as I wanted to make them, but simply about 
what I wanted to say so as to fill in as w^e go along. There art* a great many of 
these questions that I have simply answered in a vm’y rough way that I would 
like to add something to. 

(Reading:) 

“ First question. The progi-ess of Georgia on all lines of industry ha.s been very 
marked during the last dtHsade, and especially gratifying is the adyancennmt of 
the State in the 2 years just passed. This is particularly true of agricultural con- 
ditions. Within the last .'K) years the increjise of tlu* total population of Georgia 
has been 144^ per cent. Considering the incn'ase in jxipulation of the 5 
cities — Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Macon, and Columous — the increase of the 
!ii‘ban population is 427 per cent. This percentage would In* considerably 
increased by the adxlitiou of the jHipulatiou of 1 city, Athens, having 10, (KK* 
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inhabitants; 1, Brunswick, havinjf 9,000, and 11 with more than 4,000 and less 
than 9,000 inhabitants each, of which there is no accurate record available for 
1850.” 

Therefore we can not compare with that year. But wliile we have no record, 
still these towns and cities have grown up since and have a very large population. 
So if you add 1 1 other towns the increase in the urban population will be 
very much larger than I have given it. 

(Reading:) 

“This shows a considerably higher increase of the urban than of the rural 
population of Georgia during the xiast 50 years, but it is at the same time an 
evidence of a gratifying growth in ^h© diversity of industrial pursuits, which 
argues greatly increased prosperi^. 

“Second and third (luestions. There is a larger percentage of attractive hoim‘s 
among our agricultural poimlation now than at any previous time in our history. 
Almost every kind of imxiroved machinery has been introduced, and within tlie 
last 2 years especially the increase in tireir use has been particularly marked. 
Of course the management of this im])rov(‘d machinery nupiires a more intelli- 
gent class of laborers than formerly. With the introduction of mowers, reapers, 
shredders, the best plows, and all the other modern agriiuiltural implements, the 
improvement in methods of cultivation has been as great as in other sections of 
the Union. 

“During the busy season the fanners often find trouble to secure all the neces- 
sary labor. They then send into the cities and towns and hire hands, who at that 
time find that they can make more working on the farm than working at odrl 
jolw at home. 

“Sixth question. The hours of labor in the field an? usually from sunup to 
sundown, with 2 hours in the middle of the day for dinncir and rest.” 

I state here that that is tin' rule, from sunup to sundown, bt'cause the ordinary 
lalM)rer understands that. You gentlenum will readily understand that they do 
not all have timepieces, and therefore would nf)t be able to tell wln'ii 12 o'clock 
came, or 0 o'clock, or any other time, but they all understand when the sun rises 
and when it sets, and those are the hours usually fixed. 

(Reading:) 

“St'venth question. Counting all the days lost by the average negro farm 
lalK)rer for taking a rest, or going on excursions, picnh'S, etc. , tin* average number 
of working <lays for farm hands is between 180 and 200. That may ai)pear a little 
surprising to yon gentlemen, but nevertheless it is true. 

•‘Eighth question. There is a tendency among agricultural laborers to se<'k 
other employment. The young white man goes to tlie city to set' tht' world, ami 
imagines that he can there make a larger fortuiu' in a shorter tinu‘ than by engag- 
ing in the work of tilling Ids paternal acres. 

“Sometimes the young negro goes to town induced by the promise of a little 
higher daily wage.s, not stopinng to con.sidf'r the fact that th<‘ inc]‘ease in cash docs 
not come near making ux» for items furnished him on tli(‘ farm free of cost, 
for which lu; must pay out his cash in the towns. This is why so many of tlicm 
become loafers, vagrants, and criminals. Tln> renK'dy is: Ih'tter chun’hes ami 
bfdter .schfads. more attractive homes and tenant lumses, improvc'd roads, ami 


better mail facilities." 

That is t<^ say, that the more you enlighten these t)eople, the lu'tler they do lor 
themselves, and I know of no better way of enlightening them than that which 1 
have suggested. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) One of our witnesses .sugge.sted that if they could t»' 
brougnt together in little villages in the fanning neighborhoods, farm life would 
be much more attractive to them: what do you think of that? — A. I douid that 
very materially. 1 do not s(m^ what advantage that could be. There may h*' ;i 
different state of facts in his State from what there is in our.s: but in tin; niui 
districts the population is very largidy negi’oes, and there is no imrt of our Sbih'. 
except in the mountainous country whore we have no negroes scarcely, in wlm i' 
there is not within a radius of 8 miles a sufficient number of children between iik' 
ages of 0 and 18 to fonn schools and churches. That fact has benefited them h 
great deal. I doubt whether it is bettor to collect thorn altogether. Tlioy . 
do so well in our State where there aro so many of them togetlier. Th(3y do bctt<’ 
where they are separated. 

(Reading:) , 

“Ninth question. The best method of ]»aying wages is by the month. 
very successful farmers adopt the plan of paying half the monthly 
the first Saturday of every month, xmtting the rest aside until the 24tli ' 
Decemljor.” 
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That is to say, the first Saturday in every month the farmer pays his hired man 
one-half of his monthly wages, and the other half is usually set aside to be paid 
him on the 24tli day of December. That is usually provided for in the contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Why is the 24th of December chosen?— A. That is the 
day before Christmas, you know, and we usually try to save up money so that 
they can have something for the Christmas holidays. 

^Reading:) 

Then the laborer, much to his delight, finds that he has money for the Christmas 
holidays, which would have been squandered long ago. under the plan of paying 
him in full each month. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, while a 
majority pay a portion of the monthly wages in either casli or trade at the stores. 

“ Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth questions. To every faini hand is furnished a 
home, a garden, fuel, water, and f>rdinary rations. In money the maximum pay 
is $15 a month, the minimum $5 a month. Some skilled la))orers understanding 
well the use of improved faim machinery receive from $1 to $1.50 p(*r day. 

“ The above methods of payment are the prevailing ones, and give the most 
satisfactory results. 

“According to the census of 1890 the farms in Georgia (uiltivated by the owners 
were about 40i pen- cent of the whole; those rented for a money value, 17} per 
cent, and those rented for a share of tin? products. JkH per cent. 

“ Thirte(.'nth and fourteenth (luestions. Where the tenant system prevails the 
average tenant is furnished with a home, water, fuel, pasturage for his stock, a 
share of the fruit on the place, a garden, an outhouse for stock, and storage for 
crops. The sharing of the crop is usually on this plan; On(‘-fourth of the cotton, 
one-third of the corn, and one-half of the small grain goes to the landlord; the 
balance to the tenant, tlu? landlord furnishing the land and seed and liis share of 
the fertilizers. These conditions vary with individuals.*’ 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What is his .share of the fertilizers, how much?— A. 
Where he uses it on cotton he pays for one-fourth of it, and where he uses it on 
corn he pays one-third. He pays the same pro rata share that lie draws for the 
crop. 

Cj. His share is then proportioned to what he gets for the crop?— A. Yes; and 
on grain, where they use it, they usually divide the grain profits wjually— that is, 
wheat, oats, barley, et(;.— and they divide the expense of the fertilizer. 

(Reading:) 

“We think the tenant system as a 'vhole has a tendency to reduce the average 
production per jicre of most of the crops, because a great deal is left to the man- 
agement of the unintolligent negro farm hand, the landlord being interested to 
only the extent of his rent. Loans or advances tt) the tenants by the landlord 
are general. The landlord must furnish supplies and mules with which to make 
the crop. If the landlord prefers he has his factor or merchant to furnish these 
supplies to his tenents to be paid for wlien the crop is marketed, the merchants 
frequently taking litms on the crops of their tenants to the extent of their advances. 
The effect of this is that fretpiently the tenant pays a large and exorbitant rate 
of interest on the supplies or advances which he receives on time.” 

Q. (By Mr. FARgi’H.vR.) Do von care to say anything more than you have said 
about this crop lien matter and its disastrous operations as far as tenant fann- 
ers are concienied? — A. That system has always been the rule in our section. It 
is not only the rule among tlie colored tenants, but it is the rule with the whites. 

Q. Is that system on the incrf>ase or not?— A. No, I think not. 

Q. Is public opinion against it? Is not there a general feeling in Georgia that 
it is not entirely fair?— A. Y(*s; the public opinion is against renting at all. We 
doubt the propriety of it for the reason that the crop to a great extent and the 
land also are neglected. You rent your land to a man and he goes in to get what 
he can out of it lortlie least exjiense possible without paying any attention what- 
ever to building up the land or saving it. For instance, you lay out your farm 
nicely; terrace it and fertilize it up, and rotate your crops and improve your land. 
The tenant and renter has no interest in your landed estate whatever. He there- 
fore goes in to get tlie best crops he possibly can out of the land with the least 
expense, and as fast as the land gets to where it is not remunerative to him he 
abandons it and leaves it and goes to some other man. And for that reason we 
do not feel like the tenant system is what we desire; it is not the best for our 
country. 

Q. And would you say it was bad economy both for the owner of the land and 
the tenant? — A. For lK)th; yes. 

Q. Is this land that is rented in this way ownecl by native Georgians, people 
that live near by? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And they sit by and see the deterioration of this land under this cvonping 
system and do not intervene iw a matter of economy to themselves? — A. W ell, yes. 
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Q. Or are they sharers in the extra profits that are brought into them otherwise 
in the stores?--A. They do that, of course; they are recouped to a great extent for 
their losses by trading and trafficking with these people, but they only continue to 
do that when they can do no better. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I would like an answer t<i the question of Major Far- 
<mhar as to whether the land owpers are native Georgians or men from outside?— 
A. Oh, yes; they are native Georgians. There is no land that is owned in our 
country that is under cultivation, except by people who live there and own the 
land. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Now, a man in continual debt, wearing out the land 
there for 10 or 15 years, is practically in slavery?— A. Yes: I think that is it. 

9 . He is so tied up that it is iyipossible for him ever to escape it?— A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. And one successive debt follows anotlnn* then* like an endless chain, and 
there is no hope for a man?— A. In many cases that is true. 

Q. It would take probably a great season and an advance in (jrops to some 
abnormal prices probably to lift iiim out of that debt, would it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Normally he could not get out of debt?— A. Normally he would not at all. 
A great many of the tenants go on these lands possibly and farm them, say, for 
5 years, and then they have poor prices and poor crops, and they become discour- 
aged and throw up tlie whole thing and get out. 

Q, ( By Mr. Tompkins. ) At the end of any one* y(nir they do not have to work there 
the next year?— A. Oh, no. 

9 . Is there any reason why a man should not take another place and make a 
new start?— A. Not at all. 

9 . Is the indebtedness any design on the part of the government or the renters 
holding to a condition of poverty, or is it the result of some other influence?— A. 
There is nothing whatever to force a man to stay on the farm. They usually 
rent these lands from year to year. The lands are not leased for continuous 
years, but usually they are rented from year to year, and if the landlord becomes 
dissatisfied at the end of the year Ik* need not retain the tenant longer unless lie 
wants to keep him. If the tenant is dissatisfied for any (;ause, he has a perfect 
right to go whenever he wants to. The landlord has no lien and no claim upon 
the propiTty of tlu* tenant whatever except for rent and advances, and those only 
apply to the present crop. To illustrate; Suppose I rent from yon a farm and I 
agree to give you so much money for it. or I agree to give you so much cotton for 
it. We will say I rent a ‘.i-hor.se farm now' and agree to give you 1 ,500 pounds of 
middling cotton. It is possible thatl have not supplies enough to make that 
crop with. I go to you and you advance me the su])pli(?s and charge them to me 
on your book and take my note for them, Und(‘r tlie law all the crop made 
upon that farm for that particular year is liable and subjeci to that debt for ri'iit 
and .supxilies furnished ror that particular year, and there is nothing tha U'nn 
keep you from collecting that debt from me. provided I make* enough to nay it, 
except w'e have what i.s know'n there under the gerntral law as the jionyhome- 
.stea(l,” w'hich gives to (wery man at the h(‘ad of a family his household goods 
and his hor.se and §^300 worth of nrovi.sions and so on. That is exempt bylaw. 
Imt the balance of the crop W'ould be subject to the rent and the supnlies fur- 
nished for that particular year. Suppose now’ that I w^anted to leave that place 
thi.s year. You w’ould have no claim whatever on me t<» hold mo there, nor any 
claim on whatever I might have. You could go and sue me in the comiii'iii 
court and get a judgment and follow' me up in that way under tin? common debt. 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) What would be the position of a man, however, win) 
had defaulted on one farm? What w'ould be his probability of being able to gyt 
another farm in that l(K;ality, provided he did not liiiuidate his indebtedness in 
the first instance? — A. Oh, he would not bo regarded as a first-class tenant. Bih 
there is always plenty of mom there for everylwHly, and he always gets a piece' 
and gets along in some way. Some }wople ahvays take him up. 

9 . (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is there ever any inducement offered to a tenant to 
quit and go to another place?— A. Oh, no. I have never seen a man in Georgia 
yet who w'anted to work that conld not get a place. 

Q. Then, to return to the original questirin, what is the cause that leads to ten- 
ants w'orking the farm for one year and cunning out short at the end of that yc.n 
Is it liecaiisci, as we understand it, they work single years at a time totally iinlc 
pfuidently of eacdi other?— A. I did not mean to say that they all do that; hul 1 
mean to say that there is nothing to for<;e them to stay on the fann. 

Q. I understand, hut I am trying to gf't at the cause of the deficiency.— A. H 
a liarcl matter to tell just what that is. Sometimes you have a tenant on a phn e- 
and he finds he can do a little better somewhere else, and ho moves off and 
to the next place. Sometimes the landloi*il finds that lie can get a better teuJ“” 
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than the one he has. He lets this fellow go and gets the other fellow. They are 
continually moving around from place to place. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not there first the fact of his being comiwlled to buy 
his supplies at an enormous profit over the actual cost?— A. Yes; to some extent 
that would be true. 

Q. And if the owner of the land was also the owner of the store, is it not possi- 
ble for the owner of the land to keep him in debt all the time year after year?— 
A. No; I do not think that is true. He would like to see him up to date. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqdhar.) What would you say is about the average profit or 
interest that is made on that class of crojps in the stores?— A. The percentage 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 ner cent. That would be 
the actual profit. That is to say, you furnish a man with corn that costs 80 cents 
a bushel d^vered there for cash, or you could go the store and buy for 80 cents 
for cash; you would charge for that com, to be paid next fall, .81 a bushel. A 
pair of shoes that you would buy for $1 cash would be charged for at the pricti of 
11.25. 

Q. Now, would you say, l)ecause this crop lien system and this system of depend- 
ence is maintained and kept up, tliat it is a better paying way tlian working your 
own farm?— A. Oh, no; I would not say that. 

Q. Then what is the necessity of owners of land there driving these hard bar- 
gains with these people?— A. For instance, you take a man down there who owns, 
we will say, 2,000 acres of land. He can not work that land himself. Ho has either 
got tp cultivate that land by hiring men for wages and paying so much per month 
or one-half at the end of the month and one-haif at the latter part of the year, or 
he has to rent it to a tenant for so much money per acre or so much cotton, or he 
has to share it out and (uop it out with a tenant upon the pjan which I have sug- 
gested here. He has to adopt one of these courses. The most of the landowners 
down there live on the farms themselves and cultivate what they can, then they 
turn out or rent out the balance of the land under these systems. 

Q. Would you say that it paid the owner of the land better to have this tenant 
system than it would to cultivate the land himself?— A. Oh, no. It would be better 
for the landowner, as suggested here, to cultivate that land and control it himself, 
much better for him, and it wnuld be better for the tenant; but there is air ther 
trouble on that line. The tenant when he rents the land is his own manager. 
He controls his owui affairs; he goes when he pleases and he comes when he pleases; 
he is under the control of nobody at all. In most cases they prefer to do that. 
Now, when he (;omes along and lures out for so much per month shiiiding wages 
he is und(^r the control of the landlord; that is to say, he is expected to be there 
at sunup Monday morning and to wnrk until Friday night. Very few people 
there work on Saturday. Saturday is usually a holiday and all of them quit 
Saturday at 12 o’clock. . , , 

Q. You would not say that the tenant farmer does not work just as hard as the 
hired hand'?— A. Oh, yes; he w^orks just as hard. He w^orks right along just the 


same as the laborer. 

Q. And he is his own overseer as well as his own wwkman?— A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Now, you have not given us the rejison yet w’hy this system is maintained 
and kept up — this system of crop sharing. Is it because of the poverty of the men 
who o^vn the land? Is it because they can make more money out of this system? 
Is it because the Ijiws of the Shite are so onerous that it is impossible for th^l^k 
man to right himself and that he has got to take w'hat he can 
exactly wnat I want to speak about. It is a matter of impossibility iot to 
state what the reasons are. All I can do is to give you a statement of the fajits. 
There is no reason in the world w^hy a man should slay there and rent land 
he wants to. He prefers to rent it for the reasons I have mveii you. li ne 
becomes his own manager, he is under the control of nobody; then he comes ana 
goes when he gets ready; he works when he w^ants to and quits when he v^ts to. 
Now, the landlord does not rent this land so long as he Ket better lalwr, but 
it is impossible to get just the kind of labor he "wants all the wdiile and have it 
just like he wants it. You understand, as 1 have said here, that it is not lo hw 
interest to rent these lands all the while, but he rents it in the 
thing blatter. Now, in my judgment, and in the judgment of all farmera do^ 
there, we think it is best to hire these laborers for so much wag(‘8 per 
You can control the labor better and manage it better, jmd a man i^ii taKe care 
of his land and take care of his stock better. But you just can n^ do 
time, and there is no rule down there to make a man stay on a farni it he ows 
not want to stay. There is no law to compel him to do so. He can 
he gets ready; fie can leave you in the midale of the crop if he to. H c 
work clear up to Saturday night and leave and never tell you 
may never see him more, or he can go on the next man s farm and live there. 


668A’ ” ~ ” ■58 
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(i. There ia no judgment that would rest over a man of that kind?— A. No; 
there ia no law by which you could pursue him at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are growing crops attachable in your State?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) And also, does not the contract require that if the 
tenant agrees with you to make the crop he has got to stay the whole year?— A. 
No; there are no laws to that effect in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What ia the first step for a man that is compelled to 
labor for his living? — A. When he starts out on the farm he goes to a man and 
applies for a place. Ho takes him and tries him and sees how much he is wortli 
to him, and they agree on a price. 

Q. A step above that ia the tenant farmer?— A. Yes. 

Q. What opportunity ia there giv6n to the tenant farmer to become an owner 
of land?— A. Oh, well, we have hundreds of colored men who own their own 
farms. 


Q. Is there any disposition to prevent this ownership on the part of the colored 
l>eople? — A. None at all. I know of none. 

Q. Have you any information to show the size of the farms usually acquired 
by these people?— A. Yes. In my county and in my own neighborhood, where I 
live, w’e have seven colored men who owm their own farms. One of them owns 
65 acres of land; another oneowrns 140 acres; another owns 280 acres; another 
200 and odd acres of land, and another one owns 300 acres of land. They own all 
their own stock; they own property around tliere; they have bank accounts; their 
notes are as good in the bank as mine for any reasonable amount. 

Q. A fann of about 60 acres is as small as can profitably be cultivated?— A. Oh, 
no; there is no special number of acres for a farm. We cultivat (5 about 40 acres 
of land with 1 horse or 1 mule. The land ia usually a light loamy soil that is 
ea.sily cultivated, and these farms run all the way from 1 to 100 plows. I used 
to run 100 at once. 

Q. You spoke awhile ago of a 2-horae farm; that would mean about 80 a(u*es?— 
A. Yes; that is about HO acres. 

Q. You spoke «also about the system of retaining one-half of the earnings of the 
farm laborer until Chiistmas and turning that in to the amount of cash?— A. Y(*s; 
they get credit for that. That depends entirely upon the amount agi*(.‘(‘d to bt; 
paid monthly. Say that a hand’s wages are $10 a month. In addition to that 
pay he would be furnished with a house, fu(d, a garden sufficient to make Ids 
vegetables and a potato crop, and ^ith a house possibly for a milch cow, and at 
the end of each month, as he has agreed, the fanner pays him $5 a month an(l 
puts $0 to his credit to l)e paid at the latter end of the year. 

Q. That would be .substantially .$60?— A. Yes. 

Q. What security has the laborer for that money?— A. A lien on everything in 
the world that the landlord owns under the law. 

Q. The law protecjts the wages of the laborer, then?— A. The law i)rotects the 
laborer entirely. You have nothing to do but go before an officer and swear to 
the amount, that so much is due for labor, and you can attach property where* 
ever you can find it. 

Q. Is there anything in the nature of public sentiment that sustains the safety 
and prompt payment of claims of that nature?— A. Yes. 

S . It is regarded as a debt of honor that must be paid above all else?— A. Yes; 
a man who does not pay it and goes to law does not get any more labor at 
all. Public sentiment controls that. 

Q. ^y Mr. Clarke.) Is there a garnishee process in your State?— A. Oh, yes. 
Q. Could not that $^ held ^ the landlord be garnisheed?— A. The garnialu e 
law does not apply to wages. The law provides that wages for labor of any kind 
can not be garnisheed. Labor is protected all around. A man can go into y<>nr 
store and buy your gocKls to be paid for at the end of the month; but if he is work- 
ing for me and I hold his money, you can not ganiishee me. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) I am glad you brought that point up, l)ecause I thougi il 
when you first mentioned it there was a loophole there by which injustice might 
be done?— A. No; the lav’ in our State protects the laborer in every instance. 

Q. Does it then operate in the nature of a sort of forced saving for the innn 
himself, really for hw benefit?— A. I do not know whether it does or not. 

Q. Your opinion is if that system of saving were not enforced he would ii"t 

have anything at the end of the year?— A. Well 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins, intemipting.) What does ho do when he gets it? Dcch 
he save it or spend it?— A. Oh, he spends it; yes. he spends it. I would like to 
state to you gentlemen that the colored laborers in our country as a rule arc not 
fanciers at all; they would spend every cent in the world that they make bcfoie 
it is made, if you would allow them to doit. There are exceptions of course to 
all rules and there are to this. Some of those people down there are industrious 
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and economical, and they succed in life and do well. They make ^ood citizens, 
behave themselves, attend to their own business, and are accumulating money. 

Q. (ByMr. Litchman.) What methods do you have of saving money?— A. Oh, 
we invest in real estate and in property of various kinds. 

Q. Do you have savings banks and such institutions?— A. Yes; we have savings 
banks that pay interest on money; but this class of people never put any money 
in the bank for that purpose. They always invest it in some kind of property 
that pays much better than the savings bank. We have a number or savings 
banks all over the State that allow us 3f per cent interest on monthly settlements. 
And a good many of our people take advantage of that. For instance, a man sells 
his crop in the fall, and he does not have to use his money until spring. He will 
put it in the savings bank and add a small amount of interest to it, and in the 
spring he will draw it out and go on and use it in his crop for that year. 

Q. Is there a disposition among the colored ])eople to acquire land?— A. To some 
extent there is. 

Q. Does that disixisition prevail among tlie better educated among them?— A. 
It prevails among all classes, those that are educated the same as those that are 
not. Usually where they are educat(;d they become teachers, and preachers, and 
professional men. There are very few of them who have educations that go to 
farm life. A few of them branch off into merchandise; some of them do well 
and some of them fail. 

Q. Has there been any improveimuit in the homes occupied by the colored peo- 
ple, taking a period of 20 years?— A. Oh, yes; very considerable improvejnent. 

Q. A much better class of homes is being built for them and occupied by them?— 
A Yes. 

b. How far is the movement in that direction assisted by the white people?— 
A. In the past the landlords have been forced to build better tenant houses and 
provide them with modern systems that are adopted all around, in order to retain 
and keep the best labor, that is really the way that a gi*eat many of our best 
people suc(;eed in keeping their labor, and the better (dass of labor, by making 
everything around them as comfortcable as possible. 

Q. So that in the last analysis the benefit goes to the fanii laborer of improved 
conditions for Ids work?— A. Yt^s. 

b. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) There is one thing I would like to ask you, if you please, 
and that is in relation to the original (piestion practically asked by Mr. Fanjuhar 
and by myself, both. I would like to learn what is the cause of the fact as yon 
stated, that at the end of each year a great many of the tenants makt^ no money— 
they are in d(d>t. Is it because of the oppressive disposition of the white people 
to drive hard bargains, or is it because of the bad management of the tenant when 
freed from the general management and direction of the white people? Or is it 
because of the bad system? Are the system and the law bad?— A. The law has 
nothing whatever to do with the systems that are adopted for faim labor; noth- 
ing whatever. The only law that we have is the law that protects a laborer in 
collec^ting Ids wages, either one way or the other. 

Q. Now, may I take the liberty of suggesting that that is a sufficient answer to 
that phase of the question. It is not the law. But is it the oppressive disposition 
of the white people?— A. No. 

Q. Is it the indifference and bad management of the tenant?— A. Well, not 
every time; no. 

Q. Then I understand the fact remain.s 

Mr. Farquhar (interrupting). The terms are bad, onerous on one side. 

Q. (By Mr,.T0MPKlNS.) Ho says not.— A. No; you get the wrong idea entirely; 
entirely the wrong idea. I give you all the systems tliat have been adopted, 1 
say ana state here emphatically that the tenant system is a bad one, that we do 
not approve it, and to a gi’eat extent it is Ixdng done away with. Now, then, as 
to the cause for that, it grows out of the fact of bad management upon the part 
of ignorant tenants. I do not say of all the tenants, because they are not all igno- 
rant Some of them are men of intelligence, and they succeed iu renting as well 
as they would succeed any other way. But as a rule the common colored laborers 
of Georgia are ignorant. That is to say, they do not know how to raise crops. 
They do not know what kind of crops to put in to improve the land. They have 
no disposition in the world to get out of that land anything but what benente 
them— that is, to get the best crop that the land giv’^es. That is the rule, and it 
t^plies not only tti the colored laborer, but to the white laborer in the same way. 
Therefore, I state that it is a bad system, and we are trying to improve it as f^t 
^ we possibly can. Now, then, in addition to all that you must remember that 
bad seasons often come upon us and that low prices often come niwn us, 
those thingfs together go to make the tenant fail and become discouraged and 
into debt. As I stated in the first instance, he pays very large interest on the 
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a lies that he buys on time. He must therefore make a good crop 
irately fair prices with fair management in order to pay 
accumulate anything. 

I think the landlords are all against this system, and we are trying to overcome 
and remove it as fast as we possibly can. N ow, in addition to what I have already 
stated on that line, possibly 1 had better state for your benefit that wherever we 
can sell small tracts of land to these people at prices that they can pay we try to 
do it. For instance, we sell them the land, depending entirely upon improve- 
ments, at from $3 to $7 per acre. We give them from 5 to 7 years to pay it in. 
The rate of interest in our State is 7 per cent. We are permitted, however, under 
special agreement to ijollect 8 per cent. We allow them to run this debt and pay 
8 per cent interest. So long as a man' keeps the improvements up and pays tnat 
interest we nevei trouble him at all. We have a large class of those people who 
are managing that way. Some of them are paying for their land, and some of 
them are not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If the maximum rate of interest allowed by law is only 
8 per cent, how can anybody colltx;t aO or 25 i)er cent?— A. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
it is not charged as interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) It is profit?— A. No. For instance, I come to you and 
say 1 want to buy a pair of shoes. You say, “ Very well; do you want to pay 
cash? ” “ No; I want to pay when the crop is in, the Ist of October.” Now, for 
a pair of shoes that I would pay $1 cash for you would say, “ I will let you have 
these for $1.25.” Those are what they call “ time prices.” 

Q. Is that considered a legitimate system in Georgia?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Now, I think we have got at the crux of this business.— 
A. Yes. Now, if I come to you and say, “ I want to borrow a hundred dollars,” 
you say, Very well; I will let you have that hundred dollars, and I will charge 
you 8 pev cent on it.” That is put on the fa(!e of the note. I give you my note 
payable a year hence for $108. When 1 come to buy a |)air of shoes and you 
sinjply charge me $1.25, there is no rate of interest mentioned: nothing at all. 
That does not apply to one class of jieople any more than it does to another, but 
that is a rule of trade and traffic. 

Q. Has there been any attempt made by legislation to control that system?— A. 
Oh, no; I do not see how you could control it. How Wf)uld you manage that? 

Q. Maybe we shall be able to find some way to recommend.— A. I hope you will. 
I would be very glad, indeed, if you could. You will certainly have my coopera- 
tion. If it can bo done, I am >villing to come up here and see my Congressman 
and get him to help you out in it. I made a memorandum here that possildj' 
would throw some more light on the subject, if the interrogation is not getting 
too long for you gentlemen. 

On the question cd immigi-ation, I note that within the last few days a numlu'r 
of immigrants have been landed at New Orleans. They are mostly Italians and 
Hungarians. I am informed that they are to work in the sugar-cane fields in 
Loui.siana. A few have been secured by the State of Alabama to work in the coal 
fields near Birmingham. This, however, is a mere experiment with this class of 
la^r. 

At present lab<jr is not a.s plentiful in Georgia as we would like to see, and it is 
twssible that later on the cotton mills may be forced to try immigrant lal)or. 
White labor i.s used almost exclusively in the cotb)n mills and other manufacto- 
ries. In my opi nion , the question of labor will naturally settle itself. The whiti ‘s 
in our sc^ction will be given all the work in manufactories and positions of trans- 
portation where the wages are a .sufficient indueement for them to take it. Tln‘ 
colored laborer to a great extent— I might say almost exclusively— is inclined to 
agriculture, and will of his own accord naturally drift to the rich alluvial lands 
in the Mississippi Valley and ix^ssibly into Mexico. The negroes are inclined to 
a warm climate. The wants of the colored man South are few. He must have e 
house of worship, a schcK)lhouse, that he may send his children to school if he 
desires, and by all means he must have his tobacco and rum. I simply make 
these suggestions to you gentlemen because the inclination is all that way. They 
are drifting in that direction. I notice that whenever they move at all they 
to a warmer climate— go in that direction. 

Now, so far as our own State is concerned, the immigration of intelligent laborers 
or small farm owners moffifies conditions in jiarticular neighborhoods, and indns- 
trial education tends to improve any class of laborers. 

(Reading:) .. 

“Question 15. We have very little foreign immigration of any kind, most oi 
the newcomers into Georgia bein^ Americans from the North and Northwest, aim 
from other Southern States. This class of immigrants make for us the most sat- 
isfactory citizens.” 
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The truth is that we are not seeking people to come among m as common 
la^rers. What we would like to have, and what we would like to see, would be 
people who make good citizens that would come there and take hold of our lands 
and settle among us and help us to develop the resources and become owners of 
them and enjoy whatever we might have. That is what we would like to see and 
what we would like to have, for the Southern people are intensely American and 
cling with tenacity to American ideas, but I would not have it understood that 
our people are unfavorable to the best class of foreigners, some of whom are 
among our best citizens. 

Around Savannah, which is our largest seaport town, for instance, some of the 
very best people that we have are Germans. They have gone there and have 
gone into agriculture. They are producing vegetables in immense quantities. 
They have gone into the dairy business and make butter and clieese; and they 
are developing all that country around there, and their industries are extending 
back to a great extent into the interior. Now, that is the class of people that I 
have reference to here; people who come there and become (Jitizens and take hold 
of what we have and develop it. They do not only do well themselves, but they 
help us. We get a great many good ideas from them, and tliey make the very 
best citizens we have. But their number is comparatively small. We welcome 
those who come into our State from any country to be landowners or men of 
business; but for ordinary laborers we do not seek or especially desire foreign 
immigration. 

We believe that the negro, under the direction of the white landowner, fur- 
nishes the best labor for our cotton fields. In fact, there is no better. At present 
at least 96 per cent of all the colored labor that we have in Georgia has been 
either born and raised there or has moved in from adjoining States, and they are 
acclimated. They are not subject to taking the malaria like the white race; they 
are not troubled with chills and fever like the whites are; in other words, they 
stand our hot summer climate. They are accustomed to and speak our language, 
and they understand our customs, our manners, our modes and methods of culti- 
vation and caring for and gathering the crop. The fact is, in my judgment there 
is no better labor known for the Southern States than the colored labor for com- 
mon field work, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. J Is your indisposition to have foreign immigrants come 
in there due to any possible complication between negro labor and this foreign 
labor?— A. Oh, yes; I do not believe they would mix at all. Now, possibly I had 
better suggest nght here that as a rule nearly all the labor that we have in our 
cotton factories and manufactories for all purposes is white labor. The white 
laborer and the negro laborer do not like to be together. They want to be sepa- 
rate themselves one from anotlier, and for that reason the colored laborer natu- 
rally goes to agriculture because he feels free and easy there. 

Q. So far as you know have you in Georgia any mills or factories run exclu- 
sively by colored labor?— A. No factories; no, none that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) Any oil mills?— A. We have oil mills and a guano fac- 
tory; out, of course, that is not very pleasant work for whites, and they do not 
like it. 

C^. The colored labor has not been tried as yet in connection with cotton manu- 
facturing? — ^A. Oh, no; in our State up to now 1 do not think there has been room 
for them. I would state hero that in my own town, Griffin, we have 4 wtton 
factories. 1 do not think there is a color(‘d man or colored woman working in 
those factories at all except to do the menial labor; that is, clean up around the 
premises, look after the seepage, and drive drays and do wt)rk of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are those the mills that Judge Edmund Daniel is con- 
nected with there? — A. Yes; and I know they have no colored labor in their mill 
at all. It is all white labor except to do the menial labor around. Yes, Judge 
Daniel is one of my noighlK)r8. 

“ Questions 17 and 18, The few foreigners in (5kK)rgia are compelled by their 
very surroundings to become Americans, adopting our language and conforming 
to our customs. What few foreigners there are there have little or no effect upon 
our agriculture. 

‘ ‘ Questions 00, 21 , 32, and 23. By far the largest percentage of a^icultural labor 
iu the South is furnished by the negro. Free tuition in the public school is pro- 
vided for during 6 months of the year for the agricultural districts, and, by spe- 
cial appropriations by counties and cities, local taxation is levied to support public 
schools during 9 months in the cities and towns.” 

That you may thoroughly understand that, let us take the city of Gnffin, where 
I live. Mr, Daniel is the president of the board of education of that town. We 
have a local act for the city of Griffin wffich permits the mayor and city council 
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to levy a certain rate to raise a sufficient amount to run those schools after get- 
ting the public school fund for a tenn of 9 months. We have there what is 
known as the public-school system. We get from the State a sufficient amount 
to run that school system for 5 months, and then an ad valorem tax is levied upon 
the property of the city to raise a sufficient amount to run it for 4 months longer, 
which makes 9 months. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does that apply to the colored schools as well as to 
the white?— A. Oh, yes; it applies to all. 

Q. You have separate schools, of course? — A. Yes; we have separate schools 
ennrely, and it applies to all — not only in the country and rural districts, but in 
the cities where they live. In this ad valorem tax there is no distiiKition made 
whatever. The school buildings are separate and distinct one from another. 
The colored peoide have their own people and the whites have theirs, and one 
superintendent has charge of the whole system of all the schools, both white and 
colored. 

Q. Are the teachers in the colored schools colored or white? — A. Colored. 

Q. It is claimed that there is not the same quality of teaching in the colored 
schools as in the white; how is that in your locality? — A. That is a mistake. 

Q. You think that would not apply to Geor^na, from what you know?— A. Not 
at all; not at all. They have various grades there, and, of course, a man has got 
to come up on his examination to a certain mark before he gets a license to tea(‘h 
at all. He is examined by the county school commissioner and hc^ is given a cer- 
tain license. Now, for instance, when the board comes to select a colored teacher 
for a colored school, then the patrons of that school recommend some person that 
they especially de.sire to have teach it, and if the man or woman that they recom- 
mend or select comes up with his license and stands thcs examination all right. In* 
is selected. Sixty-six per cent of all children are enrolled in these schools. This 
estimate includes negi‘oes as well as white children, and the school age is from G 
to 18, inclusive. . , , , • 

The curriculum of our public schools is not now specially adapted to the agn- 
cultural class. But there is a move on foot to require the schools in the rural 
districts at least to teach nature studies, including text-books on agriculture, and 
everything pertaining to the theoretical part of farm life. The department ot 
agriculture of Georgia has from time to time recommended legislation on tliis 
subject. There is a school of technology in Atlanta, and there are schools for 
technical training in Savannah, Macon, Columbus, and Sandersville. 

(Reading;) 

' “Part II. 


“CAPITA!. EMPLOVKI). 


“ Que.stion 25. Of the $435,000,009 of taxable property in the State, $1C5,000,0()G 
represents the capital invested in agriculture, which iiududes the value of lands. 
$120,000,000; the value of live stock, $22,500,000; of farm implements, $5,250,000: 
of househeld furniture, §16,250,000. The income of this $165,000,000 is shown by 
the following estimate of the value of the various crops of Georgia for the year 
1900: 


Cotton 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Com - - - 

Sugar - 

Sirup 

Vegetables 

Peaches 

Apples 

Total - 

To this add value of cotton seed 


.$54,000,0(){) 

27,000 

1,200,000 

18,000,0<M) 

107,000 

1.295.000 
1,000,000 

3.750.000 
1,000,000 

’^,379,000 

2.800.000 


The income therefore is 
Or 50 per cent gross or 8 per cent net, 


83,179,000 


“Some idea may be formed of the general prosperity of apeople by 
the percentage of those who own their homes and farms unencumberea. iJy ^ 
cenmw of 18W, out of 852,059 ftiniliog, there were repor^ 05;^, i»- 

and homes. Of the number of these home-owning families 107,117 hadno ii ^ , 

brance on their homes and farms. The jfcrcentage of 
incumbrance waa very nearly 97 (96.82) per cent. There were 241,4 
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hiring homes and farms. The country banks hold a much smaller number of 
farmers’ notes, and for smaller amounts, but have in their vaults much larger 
deposits from the farmers than ever before in the history of the State. 


Total amount invested in merchandise. $21, 000, 000 

Total amount invested in banking 14, 000, 000 

Total amount invested in railroads 46, 000, 000 


“ Question 26. Generally speaking, well-managed farms pay from 8 to 10 per 
cent on the capital invested. 

“ Question 27. The earnings of capital invested in farms compare favorably 
with the earnings of mercantile and other similar lines of business. 

“ Question 28. The tax rate of agricultural property is the same as the rate 
fixed for other property. 

“ Question 29. There has been a tendency for the past several years on the part 
of the agricultural class to drift from the farms into the cities. This is possibly 
not so great now as in the past. The cause is attributed largely to better educa- 
tional advantages in the towns and cities tlian in the rural districts. The present 
condition of the agriculturists of Georgia is much better now in every way than 
for years past. 

“ Question 30. Overproduction in 1897 and 1898 of our main money crop, cot- 
ton, we think, had something to do with the decline in the prices of this staple. 

“ Question 81. The value of agricultural lands has greatly advanced in the last 
3 years. 

“ Question 32. We are planting more largely of cereals, hence more vegetable 
matter is produced. 

“ Question 33. The increase in acreage in cultivation is attributable to diversi- 
fication of crops. 

“Question 34. The effect of underproduction has been to increase prices, as 
farmers because of the raising of supplies have been able to control the sale of 
their products, both cereals and cotton. The prices for wheat and oats have been 
advanced, and the price on cotton has greatly increased. 

' ‘ Question 35. Intensive farming is generally claiming the attention of the peo- 
pl(* more than heretofore, and the utilization of barnyard manure from the raising 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, has increased. The effect on production is favorable. 
Wages are increased because crops are more directly profitable and price 3 are 
better. 

“ Question 36. There has been in this State for nearly 60 years «an organization 
of the leading agriculturists of the State in a State agricultural society; also a hor- 
ticultural society and dairy association. These organizations are based upon the 
idea that the council of farmers will be generally helpful, and the object sought 
is the improvement of agriculture, horticulture, and dairy methods. These organ- 
izations, together with similar organizations less known, have very gi’eatly bene- 
fited the farmiim conditions of the State.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At what place is your experiment station?— A. At 
Griffin, Ga. ; my home, , , , . 

Q. What color is employed for service? — A. They are mixed; both white and 
colored. Generally the farm labor is all colored. For the dairy products and 
entomologists’ places and positions of that kind are usually filled by whites. But 
all the faiTii labor on the place is colored. 

Q. Are there any agricultural or industrial schools in the State where they teach 
agriculture and manual training?— A. Yes. 

(Reading;) • i. 

“ Questioir 37. The production of grain up to this time has not been sufficient 
to meet the home demand, though this is more nearly possible now than for the 
last 40 years. Farm products of all kinds meet with ready sale in home markets, 
with generally remunerative prices. 

“ Question 88. There has been overproduction for some few years in cotton— 
about 1897 and 1898. The very great increase of cotton mills in the State and the 
South has now made this almost impossible with present conditions. There has 
been underproduction in corn and general farm supplies, which condition is now 
being very much remedied by the good prices received for our staple product, 
cotton. 

‘ ‘ Question 39. As before stated, the diversification of crops is upon the incre^. 

^ “Question 40. The introduction of improved farm machinery, to which 
sion nas been made before, has made it possible to produce all crops at very much 
less expense, and therefore to very greatly increase profits. 

“Question 41. Georgia, togetner with other Southern States, will of course 
receive large benefit from the opening up of markets for cotton in the Orient and 
the islands?” 
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I believe what we need is an extension of onr market for what we produce down 
there. I know that is contrary to the views of some of our leading men; but I 
believe that Georgia would receive large benefits from the opening up of markets 
in the Orient and the islands. 

Q. Then you have no fear of the policy of the Government that gives to us the 
markets that are likely to come from our Oriental possessions?— A. Not at all. 
Supply and demand is what always controls the market. You can say what you 
please about everything else, but what we people need is a market for our o^ut. 
We will go on until we raise 20,000,000 bales of cotton in our Southern and West- 
ern country, and you have got to have some place to put it. The whole thing is 
a failure unless you can sell it somewhere, and the more markets you can secure 
the better off our people will be. Wh^n it comes to a question of this kind, it is 
not a (][ue8tion of x)olitics. We do not care what your policy is; but we want to 
do business. That is the way it strikes business men. 

(Reading:) 

“ Question 43, The railroads in the State are operated largely under the control 
of the State commission, and transportation rates have been very greatly reduced 
since the organization of the commission. 

‘ ‘ Question 44. Some counties in this State, notably the city counties, are ^ving 
very much attention to improvement of roads. The country counties are Mgin- 
ning to take it up, and the cost upon local transportation is very greatly dimin- 
ished. The local markets for almost all agricultural products are satisfactory, 
and these products pass from the hands of the fanners most generally in their 
local markets. 

“ Question 45. There has been a very suc^cessful effort made in this State in con- 
nection with other Southern States to control the price of cotton, and the M*eater 
demands made by local mills, together with the efforts just mentioned, have 
given promise of very satisfactory prices for this product.” 

Now, I hope you will understand me there. I do not mean to say by organiza- 
tion or anything of that kind, but we have been trying to raise our home supplies 
and keep our people in a position where they would not be forced to throw all 
their cotton on the market at one time — so if a man had sufficient to live on at 
home he could sell a bale of cotton whenever he wanted to do so. 

(Reading:) 

“ Question 46. The effect of ^ain and cotton gambling has been very huriful 
to the farmers of the South, as indeed it has been to the general industrial inter- 
ests. If some method can be introduced by which actual products will be sold 
and all gambling in futures suppressed, the nrice, in my judgment, will very 
greatly advance and farmers will be very much oetter remunerated for their labor. 

“ Part III. 

“Question 47. It will require the wisdom of our national Congress to deter- 
mine suitable regulations on trust combinations and other forma of monopoly. 
There are few, if any, means more important than legislation along this line. It 
affects not only the agricultural interests, but all the interests of the i)eople, and 
combinations of this kind should be intelligently and successfully resisted and 
broken down.” 

I do not mean to say by that, simply l)ecause you have got a trust or something 
of that sort, it ought to he broken up, but where it is oppressive to the people and 
to business it ought to be suppressed; but do it intelligently. 

(Reading:) 

“ Question 48. We have not felt any favorable results from existing antitrust 
laws or others mentioned in this question. Something more far-reaching will 
have to be enacted before favorable results will come to the farmers of this 
section. 

“Qjuestion 49. The same statement can be made in answer to this number 
also, insisting that there should be very strong Federal legislation on all the sul)- 
jects mentioned. 

“Question 60. Farmers are generally careless, even when their own interests 
are to be affected, and nothing short of strong Federal or State laws will prevent 
the spread of diseases among animals or plants. This is especially true of live 
stock on the farms, and of our orchards. Possibly the most of these reforms can 
be better accomplished through State rather than Federal laws. 

“ While the condition of the farmers of GNjorgia is by no means all that it should 
be, under the advantages that we possess in our soil and climate, vet it is mu<*rj 
improved over that of 1 year ago. The short cotton crop of 1889 ana the fact that 
the mills of the South used more of the great staple than ever before combincu 
to raise the price of cotton. For the first time in history the South fixed tin.'’ 
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price, and the fanner who was so fortunate as to rush his crop upon the market 
received a good profit on his labor and investment. Another fact in the better- 
ment of his condition is that he raised during the past season more than his usual 
food supplies, in consequence of which many debts were paid and many mort- 
gages rmsed. The farmers of Georria harvested last year more wheat than at 
any time since 1865; in fact, more than in any other 8 years since the civil war. 
More attention, too, has been paid to meat supplies. Last winter many smoke- 
houses were filled with ham, bacon, and sausage, from hogs fed and slaughtered 
at home. That the West is the gi anary and smokehouse of Georgia is less true 
now than for man^r years past. It has been many years since the agricultural 
interests of Qwrgia were in such good shape. The farmers have in the last 12 
months made encouraging progress toward the goal of independence. Nor should 
we fail to mention the good peach crop of 1900, which, notwithstanding all hin- 
drances, has brought good profits to some of our fruit ^-owers. Although this 
crop, as a whole, did not prove as remunerative as early indications promised, 
yet the money it has put into circulation within our State entitles it to rank 
among the great new monev crops of Georgia. It has paid during the dull season 
thousands of dollars to the laborers employed in gathering, packing, canning, and 
shipping the fruit. 

“ The sugar-cane industry of Georgia has also made gratifying progress. The 
growing of cane and the manufacture of sirup in south Georgia has doubled in 
the last 2 years. 

“ We predict that in the near future a number of sugar refineries will be estab- 
lished in south Georgia. These will give a wonderful impetus to this great 
industry. The more we add to the productions of Georgia tlnj more will we 
increase the general prosperity. Therefore it is gratifying to note the possibili- 
ties which Georgia oners for the addition to her resources of another great money 
crop. 

“ Tobacco of the best grades has been successfully raised in several sections of 
the State, but seldom in greater quantity than is required to meet the individual 
wants. But more attention is l^ing paid to this valuable crop, especially in 
south Georgia. 

“ We do not hesitate to declare that Georgia possesses possibilities for success- 
ful agriculture unsurpassed in the world. There is no reason why our farmers 
should depend upon any other country or section for food supplies for man or 
beast. The success of some of our most scientific farmers in wheat growing, 
raising as high as 40, 50, and even 65 bushels to the acre, gives convincing proof 
of our ability to raise our own bread supplies and have some for exportation 
besides. And when we come to food for stock no country has a better store of 
native grasses, with the additional advantage that the many foreign grasses so 
highly esteemed elsewhere will, with proper management, grow luxuriantly in 
Georgia soil and yield a handsome profit.” 

It is nothing uncommon for us down there to raise 4 tons of hay to the acre. 
It is very common. 

Q. What is your main grass— Bermuda? — A. We have Bennuda, crab grass, 
orchard grass; they all ctow there. 

What is your best haying grass?— A. It is usually crab grass. 

(Beading:) 

“ In the new plan of cutting, shocking, and shredding the cornstalk by maclun- 
ery we have a method far superior to the old one of pulling fodder and leaving 
the stalks standing in the fields. 

“In the peavine, also, the farmers of Georgia possess the most nutritious hay, 
as well as a splendid renewer of exhausted soils and preserver of those that are 
yet in good condition. Even the cotton seed, once cast aside as useless, after 
enough for the planting of a new crop had been saved, supplies in its meal and 
hulls rich food for stock, and in its meal a superior article tor supplying nitrogen 
to the compost prepared for fertilizing the soil. 

“ With all the advantages thus possessed every inducement is offered the farmer 
for raising meat for his own family and for the neighboring markets. At present 
the Western beef, by its superior quality, holds the field, even in the small towns 
crushing out local competmon. All the money carried out of the State for the 

E urchase of Western beef, mutton, pork, and ham can be kept at home for circu- 
ition among our own people if the Georria farmer will pay more attention to 
the raising of stock. Considering the difficulties that have oeset them on every 
side the farmers of Georgia have done well. For their long and heroic struggle 
of 85 years, and for the difficulties they have overcome, they deserve all praise. 
But the phenomenal success of some or our Georgia fanners has shown the mar- 
velous possibilities within our grasp. 
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“ One great need of our farmers is the formation of a farmers’ institute or club 
in every county, in which may be discussed the best methods of agriculture, the 
latest and best machines for labor saving, and other things of interest and profit 
to the farmer. Industrial education is as necessary to the farmer as to the 
mechanic. Nature studies should form a prominent part of the curriculum of 
our public schools. From the kindergarten to the university the pupil should be 
taught to know something of nature’s ways, and in special schools the farmer 
should prepare for his profession just as the physician, the lawyer, the preacher, 
or the mechanic does for his. This is a day of machinery, the pro^r hanging of 
which demands education. Nowhere does machinery pay better man on a farm, 
provided it be wisely bought and judiciously managed. The West makes much 
greater use of farm machinery than Georgia. This ought not so to be. A farmer 
twi no more afford to be behind the age tlian can a man engaged in any other 
business. In the physh^al as well as in the spiritual world growth is life, stagna- 
tion is death. Pi-ogress is the watchword of the farmers of Georgia, and proj^ess 
is finding out the best methods and adopting them. What the farmer has learned 
for himself he is teaching his ciiildren at home and then sending them to school, 
where that education can lie continued and enlarged.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Have you cotton factories in Georgia?— A. We have 
a few. They have been very successful. Our people have for years been wild and 
crazy on cotton. They have thought that everything they needed there could be 
bought somewhere else cheaper than they could raise it; but they are just waking 
up to the fact that they have been mistaken; that they can raise their own food 
supplies, and for this last 3 or 3 years they have been doing that. In that is the 
greatest change among our planters that I have seen. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., March es, 190L 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ROBEBT RANSOM POOLE, 

Commissioner of Ayriculture of the State of Alabama, 

The commission met at 11.15 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time 
Hon. Robert Ransom Poole, of Montgomery, Ala., (jommissioner of agriculture 
of the State of Alabama, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) Give your full name, address, and official position.— 
A. Robert Raihsom P(X)le, commissioner of agriculture of the State of Alabama. 

Q. Now, take the first question in our plan of inquiry, the increase or decrease 
in number employed in agricultural labor in the several States in the last 50 
years?— A, That is a very wide question, and one that I have no data hardly on 
which to predicate an opinion. In a general way I would say that vre have an 
increase of at leiwt 50 jier cent engaged in agricultural pursuits during the last 
60 years. 

Q. What is the character of labor, what is the percentage of black, and what 
tlie percentage of white?— A, About 50 per cent of black. 

Q. Of this colored lal)or is there a large percentage that are tenants, or do many 
of them own the moperty that they cultivate?— A. A very small percentage own 
their projierty. They are engaged in different modes of farming: Tenants, 
shares or ])artner8hip8, and the wage system, about 33^ per cent each. 

Q, What are the terras of your snanng of crops? What does the owner of the 
land furnish, and what does the tenant furnish?- A. The owner of the land fnr- 
nislies the land and the tenant house and all the teams and implements necessary 
to make a crop. The tenant furnishes the labor. The tenant generally ^ets one- 
half of the cotton and one-third of the com and other crops raised by his labor. 
Frequently the landowner or landlord furnishes everything, and furnishes the 
tenant so many provisions, say provisions for 6 months, and the tenant gets otk^- 
third of the crop raised by his labor. In the wage system the maximum amount 
paid is al^ut $10 per month, the minimum about $6, for farm laborers with their 
provisions and tenant house furnished. 

Q. Are those wages in cash monthly or are they withheld for a certain time?— 
A. Tliey are generally paid haSlf cash monthly. 

Q. Is there such a thing as a lien or a mortgage on the crop by written con- 
tracts between the owners of the land and the tenants?— A. We nave in Alabama, 
1 think, about 18 black belt counties and (i or 8 of the other counties, not known 
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as black belt, say 25 agricultural counties, where this negro lalwr is worked, 
where the ne^oes rent the land from the landlord; generally there is an advance 
by merchants in the villages and towns, and where that is the case they take a 
mortgage on the growing crop for supplies furnished the laborer or tenant. 

Q. Do these owners of lands there usually make an arrangement under the con- 
tracts with stores for the supply of food, etc., to these tenant8?--A. That is fre- 
quently done. 

Q. Do you know what rates those tenants usually pay for supplies?— A. They 
pay a small ^r cent above the cash price, whatever the mce may be, and along 
that line their conditions are improving very much. The transportation has 
improved in our country, and nrovisions and eve^thing of that sort have been 
steadily growing cheaper all the while. Competition has been increasing also, 
and consequently has forced down the price of provisions, and the conditions 
have improved along those lines very much. 

Q. You do not know of any extortionate rates of interest that are chargeil, do 
you?— A. No. 

Q. Or profits on this class of supplies to the tenants?— A. No. 

Q. You speak of the black belt. What are tlie principal agiicultural industries 
in that black belt?— A. There are 18 of those black belt counties going across the 
State from east to west. The soil generally is black, and the population in a 
large measure is colored. The negroes out vote the white people of that sec-tion 
5 or 6 to 1 , and that section is known as the black belt of the State of Alabama. 
The southeastern portion of the State is engaged in agricultural pursuits also, 
but that is inhabited by a class of white people that are very thrifty fanners, 
and, in fact, the most intelligent farmers in our State. They are farming gen- 
erally on the intensive plan, and they do their own work; they are small farmers 
generally. In this black belt section the lands are owned in largo tracts by white 
men, and frequently a man will work from 50 to 150 hands or tenants on his 
place. 1 have several plantations of my own. On one place I work about 65 
hands, and on others a lesser number. The land is held in that section in large 
trac.ts of from 320 to 2,000 acres generally. In the eastern and southeastern por- 
tions of the State the land is held in smaller tracts by the white farmers. 

Q. What is the general condition of the colored man in this black belt com- 
pared with his condition in the other sections of the State?— A. He is well fed and 
well clothed; he is peaceable and law abiding and well adapted to the growing of 
anything. The South seems to be his home. The colored people there come in 
contact with a class of white people who owned them when they were slaves, or 
their descendants. Wo have no labor troubles at all, and have never had any. 
They are obedient and respectful, and we have no trouble whatever with them. 

Q. You have, then, very little migratory labor in that black belt?— A. Very 
little. 

Q. Nearly all bom and raised in that section?— A. Largely bora and raised 
there. 

Q. Are there many of these colored people who have moved from that section 
either into Mississippi or elsewhere? — A. Not of recent years; but there is a dis- 
position among the younger negroes to go to the mining districts on account of 
higher wages. We are just south of the Birmingham mineral district, and in 
many instences the younger negroes go there. But they always come back. 
They go there and work a few months and generally drift back to the plantations. 

Q. You say then that this black belt is chiefly agricultural?— A. Yes; entirely so. 

Cj. What changes have occurred in agriculture there in the last 10 or 15 years?— 
A. Very foii^. We are not very progressive there, but the conditions are improv- 


Q. Are you chiefly in cotton raising?— A. Entirely in cotton and com; very few 
other products are grown there. 

Q. You have not then very much diversified agriculture in that secti on? — ^A. 
No; very little. I am endeavoring to bring that about through my department 
of agriculture. I am encouraging that in every conceivable way. 

Q. Just state to the commission what are your propositions in Alabama as to 
the diversity of products and how far you havejiTOgressed and what the State has 
done to encourage it, if they have done anything? — A. I do not know that we 
have any plans, or that the State has done anything. Do you think, Mr. Adams, 
we have? I would like to have you assist me. 

Mr. Adams. We have spent a good deal of money for the different seeds this 
year. 

The Witness. Oh, yes; we have through our seed department distributed quite 
a large number of seeds, supplied seeds of every kind. I can say that our agri- 
culture is improving all along the line in Alabama. The department of agncnl- 
turo in Alabama, I will state, if you will allow me is supiMjrted from a tag tax. 
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Every ton of fertilizer sold in the State of Alabama pays to the State of Alabama 
a tax of 50 cents a ton. The manufacturer before offering his goods for sale 
applies to the commissioner of agriculture for tags, and we supply those tags to 
him at the rate of 50 cents a ton, and he, before offering his goods for sale, files 
with us an analysis of his fertilizers, showing the constituents composing them; 
and those goods are sold to the farmers by dealers throughout the State. At the 
college at Auburn is located the State chemist, and we have there analyzed all 
the fertilizers offered for sale in the State, thereby securing to the farmers the 
genuine article of the goods offered for sale. 

Q. This tag tax is a State tax on the sale of fertilizers?— A. Yes; on the sale of 
fertilizers. 


Q. And does it can^r a warranty of the genuineness of the fertilizer?— A. Yes; 
every sack of fertilizer has the statement of an analysis on the bag showing its 
component parts. 

Q. When was this school at Auburn first founded?— A. Mr. Adams, do you 
know? It has been in existence quite a number of years. 

Mr. Adams. It has been in existence a^ut 30 years. 

The W ITNESS. Yes; about 30 years. But the department of agriculture has been 
in existence only about 12 years. 

Q. How many pupils do you have in this school? What is the tuition and what 
is the class of studies that are pursued there?— A. They have about 425 students. 
It is an agricultural and mechanical college, and agriculture in all of its branches is 
taught. We have an experiment station connected with this school also, which 
is in chpge of a professor of agriculture. The tuition is nothing, but the students 
pay their own l)oard. It is absolutely a free school. 1 think there are some inci- 
dental fees of perhaps $10 or $12 a year to each student. We iiave 9 district agri- 
cultural colleges in our State, one located in each Congressional district, that draw 
from my department $2,500 a year, and then we contribute also to two colored 
agricultural schools, one located at Tuskegee, Booker Washington's school, which 
is doing a very fine work in Alabama, and another located near the city of Mont- 
gomery, under Professor Patterson. We contribute to those schools from my 
department. We will sell this year from my department about $100,000 worth of 
taM. The receipts from the tag tax is steadily increasing year by year. 

Q. And this amount of revenue is expended entirely in what line?— A. It is cov- 
ered into the treasury. It passes through my hands. I have an expense fund 
allowed me of $500 a month for holding farmers’ institutes, the purchase of 
seed, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I want to ask you if you can raise in Alabama your 
own com and pork and other provisions, and if you do raise them, and if not, why 
not?— A. We can raise in Alabama everything that grows in the a^jricultural line. 
We have soil adapted to the cultivation of com, and I suppose in our State we 
would make an average of 15 or 20 bushels. In the black belt they make as high 
as 40 or 50 bushels, but, of course, it will not average that much. We ought to 
raise all the com and the pork that we consume, but we do not do so for the simple 
reason that we are cotton crazy down there. After the increase in price of cotton 
directly after the war, every farmer went into raising cotton, thinking there was 
more money in the production of cotton than in other products, and neglected the 
raising of pork and com; but the decrease in the price of cotton forced them back 
to raise more com, and now we are raising nearly ail we consume in mv State. 

Q. A number of Southern representatives have complained that the South has 
to ship in com and pork and other provisions that they could raise themselves.— 
A. Yes; that is a fact. 

Q. And it is to the interest of the South to raise them as much as cotton, possi- 
bly?— A. Yes; that is a fact. That is the fault of the individual more than any- 
thing else. There is no farmer there, I do not care how poor his land may lie. 
that can not raise all his home supply if he would do so. It is very much witli 
the individual. 

Q. You said, I believe, that you were encouraging the diversifying that would 
bring this about?— A. Everything that we can do from our department is bein^^ 
done; we are encouraging the diversification of the agricultural interests of the 
State. 


Q, (By Mr. Parquhae.) How frequently are your farmers’ institutes held?— A. 
That depends. As often as we can hold them. During the winter months, of 
course, we can not Mt the farmers together, but I shall try to hold them once iu 
every 2 weeks in different "sections of the State. We are assisted in that by the 
professors of agriculture and chemistry, and veterinary surgery, etc., from thy 
depari;ment at Auburn, and as the chief or as commissioner of agriculture, 1 
direct the holding of those institutes largely. 
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Q. WTiat immediate interest do the farmers take in those institutes?— A. Con- 
siderable. They are very generally attended. 

Q. Are there participants in any discussions there or questionings, or the pro- 
duction of papers on agricultural subjects by the farmers who attend, or is the 
programme entirely left to the teachers?— A. Yes; to the teachers generally, but we 
propose along this line to hold institutes and encourage them among the farmers. 
In holding these institutes I am going to invite progressive fanners over the State 
to go with me, and I am going to encourage that feature in the holding of our 
institutes in the future. I am, comparatively speaking, a new commissioner of 
agriculture, and consequently I have not held a great many institutes, but my 
work will commence along that line as soon as I return to Alabama. 

Q. Are there many of your farmers there just simply owners of lands, or have 
they practical knowledge themselves as to diversification, as to cropping and as 
to marketing?— A. Yes; our farmers generally own their own lands, and as a class 
the farmers are very intelligent. In the black belt you will frequently find a 
graduate of Yale or Harvard college, living on his estate dircjcting perhaps him- 
self or by one of his sons or by an overseer the cultivation of his plantation. Then 
in the sandy land counties— we have two distinct sections— there are the smaller 
farmers, and as I remarked some time ago, they are more progressive than our 
larger farmers. The colored lal)orer is hard to teach in the use of improved 
methods of agriculture; consequently we are pursuing very much the old system 
inaugurated a number of years ago by our fathers and grandfathers in many 
instances. 

Q. Is there much introduction in labor-saving machinery in your section?— A. 
Yes; we are beginning to bring in m^w machinery very generally. A number of 
years ago all the cotton was sown by hand ; now we use the cotton planter entirely. 
Our oats and wheat (we have very little wheat in the southern part of the State 
but some in the Tennessee Valley) were cut with the old-fashioned cradle; now 
we use the McCormick binder and reaper there generally. We have dreamed of 
a cotton picker, but so far we have not been able to obtain anything that is a suc- 
cess. We have numerous labor-saving machines, such as cultivators. Different 
cultivators are generally used by the farmers, and the cotton planter and the stalk 
cutter, and we clean oiir lands with improved stalk cutters, etc. Our farmers, 
by the leaving of the younger labor for the mining business, are forced t'> resort 
to these labor-saving machines to supply the deficiency thus caused; but so far we 
have had an abundance of labor to meet all demands. I do not know what we will 
do perhaps in the future, but so far w’C are having no trouble. 

Q. What is the condition of farming in your white settlements where the small 
farmers and the poor whites are?— A, Among those east and sandy land counties 
the small fanners art>, as a general thing, prosperous, and they own their land to 
a verylarge extent. 

Q. Have they equally with the colored men acquired lands since the war? — ^A. 
More rapidly. The negro is roving, is migratory in his disposition, and moves 
from plantation to plantation. One year he will move away to get more pay, and 
then go somewhere else, and the next year he will come back to where ho started 
from. The white farmer is very much more stationary. 

Q. Is it the colored man or the w'hite man that takes up your mechamcal 
trades?— A. I believe it is tin; colored man; is it not, Mr, Adams? 


Mr. Adams. About equally divided. , . 

The Witness. About equally divided. The white man is going more into 
mechanical trades, but, you know, wre are rather a peculiar people. 

Q. I wish you would explain the peculiarities; that is what I am trying to tod 
out. — A. Before the w'ar those negroes were the slaves of the owmers of those 
lands I have described to you. On every plantation there were two or three car- 
penters, Wo or three tought the carpenter’s trade by their owners, and every 
house was built by the owners of those slaves. Consequently, while anumber 
of those old negro carpenters are still living, their numbers are decreasing and 

their places are being supplied by white carpenters generally. 

Q. What has been the increase of your cotton mills in the last 10 years? A. 


They have increased enormously; I suppose 75 per cent at least. 

Q. What class of labor do you employ in your cotton luills?- 
whlte. 

Have you exclusively colored help in any of the mills in Alabama?— A. 


-A. Generally 


(By Mr, Kennedy.) Has there been a marked change m the attitude of the 
people of the South toward mechanical trades?— A. There is a very liberal dis- 
position. Among the old aristocracy of the South there a tendency or dispo- 
sition to look dowm upon the trades, out that is gradually disapneanng, and many 
of our best young men are going into trades. They are looked upon very favor- 
ably, I have a neighbor who has a son now at Lowell learning the textile mans- 
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try. He sent him there. He is a wealthy owner of a cotton-seed mill. That is 
one of the numerous instances I have heard of. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the incentive general in the South to young men to 
go into other business than agriculture?— A. Yes. 

Q. And other than the professions?— A. I do not know about that. There is a 
great disposition among the young wliite men to leave the farms and go to the 
towns. 

9 . Is there not the same disposition among the colored people to flock to the 
cities?— A. Yes; somewhat; because they are rather imitative. I have always 
had certain ideas along those lines. In many sections our public highways are 
miserable, and consequently it is hardtto get around from neighborhood to nei|?h- 
borhood or from town to town. But in some of our counties we are now building 
good roads— macadam roads— and wherever that is the case the disposition is to 
go back to the farms. The lands have increased in value along these roads, and I 
think that is the key to the situation with us. The improved roads will have a 
tendency to encourage rural settlements. 

Q. Wnat do you think is the increase per acre in the worth of land for the last 
10 or 15 years?— A. Before the war the lands in this section were worth anywhere 
from $35 to $100 an acre, but after the war they decreased in value very rapidly, 
and, in fact, for a number of years there was no demand for them at all. Our 
citizens were very, very poor, and we had very little money there. I suppose 
they w’ent down to an average of $10 an acre, but within the last 10 years our 
lands have more than doubled in value. I think that is a fair propfisition. Lands 
which were 10 years ago worth $10 an acre are now worth from $20 to $25. 

Q. Are your large plantations breaking up into smaller tracts?— A. There is 
very little change along that line. The lands are held in large tracts, generally 
from 320 to 2,000 acres. If wo could induce our farmers to sell off their lands in 
smaller tracts it would be much better for the country as a whole, but the j[)er8on 
who owns a property that pays from 10 to 15 i>er cent on the investment is very 
loath to part with that investment. 

Q. Are there any debts or mortgages on that class of property?— A. Ten years 
ago it was largely mortgaged, but the mortgages have been rapidly paid off, and 
t&re i 8 now but a small percentage of those lands that are mortgaged. The mort- 
gage debt of Alabama is decreasing very much. I should say there is not over 15 
or 20 per cent of om* lands mortgaged, not to exceed 25 per cent at the very outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask you if that is not otie item of gi’eat 
interest to the people upon which the department of agriculture of the State ought 
to be able to give information?— A. I think that a very good suggestion . W e havtj 
had rather an era of prosperity in Alabama for the past 10 years, and these mort- 
g^es have been i)aid off very rapidly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) A good deal of your prosperity in Alabama comes 
through minerals and manufacturing, does it not?— A. I have not elaborated on 
the mineral district; Ihavelieen speaking along the agricultural line. We aiv 
not as pro^res.siv(5 as I would like to see our people in our agricultural districts, 
but there is an improvement along the line, however. 

Q. What encouragement does your legislature give agriculture other than 
simply the establishment of your bureau? — A. We have the public lands that aif 
open to settlement and some State lands open to the homestead laws. I think 
give 160 acres to tlie homestead. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has the Government any lands to speak of other than 
swamps? — A, There are no very desirable lands now; they have been taken up. 

I frequently get inquiries along that line from different States. We have sonic 
swamp and overflow lands that are not desirable for agricultural purposes. 

Would you like to hear about the timber districts of our State and ask me ques- 
tions along that line? In the southern part of the State we have large (uiantities 
of virgin pine forests. The increase in the price of lumber has stimulated tre 
building of sawmills all over the southern part of Alabama, and the people then? 
are very prosperous— the timber iieople. They have made lots of money, and pim* 
lands have increased in the last 10 years 100 per cent in value. 

Q. What is your means of trans^rtation through tlie pine lands, railroads or 
rivers?— A. Railroads principally, although we have several rivers, the Alabama, 
the Warrior, the Tombigliee, the Coosa, the Tallapoosa, and several other 
streams. But the timber generally is transported by rail. 

Q. Do you say that the timber lands have been lately utilized?— A. The indus- 
try has been stimulated very^much hy the increased price of lumber. Wo have 
gome of the finest pine lands in the iJnited States, and Mobile is getting to 
of the largest lumber ports in the United States. We ship lumber from Mohu'’ 
and Pensacola all over the world. 
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Q. WTiat immediate interest do the farmers take in those institutes?— A. Con- 
siderable. They are very generally attended. 

Q. Are there participants in any discussions there or questionings, or the pro- 
duction of papers on agricultural subjects by the farmers who attend, or is the 
programme entirely left to the teachers?— A. Yes; to the teachers generally, but we 
propose along this line to hold institutes and encourage them among the farmers. 
In holding these institutes I am going to invite progressive fanners over the State 
to go with me, and I am going to encourage that feature in the holding of our 
institutes in the future. I am, comparatively speaking, a new commissioner of 
agriculture, and consequently I have not held a great many institutes, but my 
work will commence along that line as soon as I return to Alabama. 

Q. Are there many of your farmers there just simply owners of lands, or have 
they practical knowledge themselves as to diversification, as to cropping and as 
to marketing?— A. Yes; our farmers generally own their own lands, and as a class 
the farmers are very intelligent. In the black belt you will frequently find a 
graduate of Yale or Harvard college, living on his estate dircjcting perhaps him- 
self or by one of his sons or by an overseer the cultivation of his plantation. Then 
in the sandy land counties— we have two distinct sections— there are the smaller 
farmers, and as I remarked some time ago, they are more progressive than our 
larger farmers. The colored lal)orer is hard to teach in the use of improved 
methods of agriculture; consequently we are pursuing very much the old system 
inaugurated a number of years ago by our fathers and grandfathers in many 
instances. 

Q. Is there much introduction in labor-saving machinery in your section?— A. 
Yes; we are beginning to bring in m^w machinery very generally. A number of 
years ago all the cotton was sown by hand ; now we use the cotton planter entirely. 
Our oats and wheat (we have very little wheat in the southern part of the State 
but some in the Tennessee Valley) were cut with the old-fashioned cradle; now 
we use the McCormick binder and reaper there generally. We have dreamed of 
a cotton picker, but so far we have not been able to obtain anything that is a suc- 
cess. We have numerous labor-saving machines, such as cultivators. Different 
cultivators are generally used by the farmers, and the cotton planter and the stalk 
cutter, and we clean oiir lands with improved stalk cutters, etc. Our farmers, 
by the leaving of the younger labor for the mining business, are forced t'> resort 
to these labor-saving machines to supply the deficiency thus caused; but so far we 
have had an abundance of labor to meet all demands. I do not know what we will 
do perhaps in the future, but so far w’C are having no trouble. 

Q. What is the condition of farming in your white settlements where the small 
farmers and the poor whites are?— A, Among those east and sandy land counties 
the small fanners art>, as a general thing, prosperous, and they own their land to 
a verylarge extent. 

Q. Have they equally with the colored men acquired lands since the war? — ^A. 
More rapidly. The negro is roving, is migratory in his disposition, and moves 
from plantation to plantation. One year he will move away to get more pay, and 
then go somewhere else, and the next year he will come back to where ho started 
from. The white farmer is very much more stationary. 

Q. Is it the colored man or the w'hite man that takes up your mechamcal 
trades?— A. I believe it is tin; colored man; is it not, Mr, Adams? 


Mr. Adams. About equally divided. , . 

The Witness. About equally divided. The white man is going more into 
mechanical trades, but, you know, wre are rather a peculiar people. 

Q. I wish you would explain the peculiarities; that is what I am trying to tod 
out. — A. Before the w'ar those negroes were the slaves of the owmers of those 
lands I have described to you. On every plantation there were two or three car- 
penters, Wo or three tought the carpenter’s trade by their owners, and every 
house was built by the owners of those slaves. Consequently, while anumber 
of those old negro carpenters are still living, their numbers are decreasing and 

their places are being supplied by white carpenters generally. 

Q. What has been the increase of your cotton mills in the last 10 years? A. 


They have increased enormously; I suppose 75 per cent at least. 

Q. What class of labor do you employ in your cotton luills?- 
whlte. 

Have you exclusively colored help in any of the mills in Alabama?— A. 


-A. Generally 


(By Mr, Kennedy.) Has there been a marked change m the attitude of the 
people of the South toward mechanical trades?— A. There is a very liberal dis- 
position. Among the old aristocracy of the South there a tendency or dispo- 
sition to look dowm upon the trades, out that is gradually disapneanng, and many 
of our best young men are going into trades. They are looked upon very favor- 
ably, I have a neighbor who has a son now at Lowell learning the textile mans- 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) You accept the statements of Mr. Adams as a part of 
yotir testimony, do you, Mr. Poole?— A. Yes; we endeavored 2 years ago to pass 
legislation to encourage the building of cotton mills in Alabama by exempting 
them from taxation for a number of years, but the bill looking to that end miled 
of passage. I was a member of the legislature at that time and was on the ways 
and means committee, and remember making an attempt to pass it. 

Q. The repeal of the laws in respect to the hours of labor was made also as an 
encouragement for the establishment of mills in the South? — ^A. Yes. 

Mr. Adams. In our State, now, the number of hours employed it usually settled 
by contract between the laborers themselves with the operators. 

Q. Just an open bargain? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about your laws on the taxation of the agricultural 
property of your State?— A. I do not think they are excessive. There is no com- 
plaint along those lines at all. I do not think they are at all excessive, 

Q. Have you a system of equalization of taxes?— A. Yes. 

(J. Do you think that in the last 25 or 30 years there has been a decline in the 
productive quality of your soils?— A. No; the productiveness of our soil has 
increased by the use of fertilizers, etc. We have lands there that 25 years ago 
were not making a bale of cotton to 5 acres, and which are now making a bale of 
cotton to the acre. 


Q. But, of course, that is under the force process of the fertilizer?— A. Yes; of 
course, where lands are not fertilized they deteriorate very much, but under the 
fertilizing system and intensive plan we have obviated that and are now making 
more cotton than ever before. 

Q. What increase of acreage of arable lands has there been in the last few 
years?— A. I have no data as to the increase of this year over last year, but there 
has been a steady increase for years in the amount of land cultivated. What 
percentage, I can not say; a very small per cent, say 3 to 5 per cent. 

Q. Has there been anything done on the part of the State or others, in the 
matter of the reclamation of your swamp and waste lands?— A. Nothing. 

Q. They lay just as they are, subject to entry, I presume, on a small fee?— A. Yes. 

Mr. Adams. Some of the lands are first rate. Some are swamps and are over- 
flow, but a great deal of the land is good. 

Q. You would say then that the condition of agriculturists in Alabama is 
much better now than it was 15 or 20 years ago?— A. Yes; by 50 per cent. 

Q. That labor is also better providea for and receives better returns than it did 
then?— A. Better compensation; yes. 

Q. And that labor is more stationary than it has l)een— less migratory?— A. Yes. 

Q, Has Alabama suffered any from attempts on the part of colored men to 
have the colored i)eople colonize and leave the State and go elsewhere?— A. There 
have been attempts made to carry them off. 

Q. Have you any practical knowledge of the motives that control the men who 
have started these migratory schemes? — A. It was for the money they could dupe 
these individuals out of; for their own gain and not for the benefit of their fel- 
low-man at all. 


Q. Do you think there is any State in the South where your colored population 
could be better off than where they are now?— A. No; I do not. I think our 
State is peculiarly blessed in many respects, in climate and soil and in conditions 
generally, 

Q. Have you observed much of an increase in the mental capabilities of tlio 
negro since he has received an education?— A, Yes; his condition is improving 
veiy much. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for the colored man, up to a certain line, to 
improve in educational matters as much as the average white man in the South?— 
A. I find that the young negroes— the younger children are very ambitious to 
improve their condition, and their parents are anxious for them to do so. There 
has been a fear among the negroes for a number of years— and I expect they havo 
good grounds for it— that some of these days we will have an educational qualifi- 
cation for suffrage. I think they have apprehended that, and therefore they 
have stimulated their children to acquire an education. They are very ambitions 
generally. I will state that in the agricultural districts among the colored labor 
the strike is unknown. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any sentiment in Alabama in favor of getting 
rid of the colored population of the State?— A. No. I think 99 per cent of tlu> 
white people of AlaDaina are glad to have the negroes there. They are law abid- 
ing, comparatively. They will steal a little bit sometimes; but they make good 
fann laborers ana good servants generally. 
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Q. Have yon a compnlsory crop contract law in Alabama?--A. Mr. Adams, 
what was the bill that passed through the legislature in regard to the breaking of 
contracts? 

Mr. Adams. That was simply as with any other contracts, to make it a misde- 
meanor for any man to break nis contract without proper notice. 

The Witness. Frequently when we contract with our labor, and that is done 
usually the 1st of January, they sign a contract to perfonn certain labor. It is 
an agreement between the land owner and the tenant. We have very little 
trouble alone that line, but sometimes we have a party that will run off and leave 
his crop, and in some instances he is prosecutea for the oflFense criminally; but 
that is very rarely done. 

Q. Sent to jail if he breaks his contract? — ^A. If he obtains money by false pre- 
tense; but his intention is very hard to establish. I have never heard of a man 
being put in jail for breaking a contract there. Did you ever hear of one, Mr. 
Adams? 

Mr. Adams. No; but 1 think this law makes it a misdemeanor. But under it, 
if he gives the party notice that he is going to break the contract, the penalty 
does not apply. 

Q. There must be a cause for the enactment of such a law. It must be that 
the negroes are in the habit of violating their contracts? 

The Witness. It occasionally happens, but you have got to establish an intent 
to defraud before you can prosecute criminally. 

Q. Do you find the negro has very little regard for the sacredness of a contract, 
or 18 he any different in that respect from the average white man?— A. I should 
say he regards it as less binding. He has less regard for his contract than the 
white man, and if he can better himself by going elsewhere, he does not care. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You said you had no strikes among agricultural 
labor?— A. We have none. 

Q. Does not that arise from the fact that agricultural labor is so scattering it 
could not strike?— A. Largely. 

Q. Is not that the reason all over the United States; the fact that agricultural 
labor is so scattered that it can not inaugurate a strike?— A. I think that is the 
fact. 

Q. Have your people agitated the question of compulsory arbitration?— A. No. 

When you were in the legislature was that question ever brought up?— 
A. No. I think we have no law along those lines. 

Q. No agitation for such a law?— A. No. Strikes have been very rare in Ala- 
bama. We have had only one serious strike in the mill districts, and that was 
years ago. 

O. (By Mr, Kennedy.) What have you to say about the cost of making cotton 
and the profit there is in it to the farmers at present prices? — A. I remarked that 
for the last few yeai’s the production of cotton ha.s l^en very profitable and our 
farmers have been stimulated to put an imjreased acreage in cotton. 

Q. Wo know what a bushel of wheat can be raised for in cc*rtain sections of the 
country, and we know the profits. Have you any statistics as to cotton?— A. No; 
I have not. 

Mr. Adams. Cotton can be made in Alabama for 5 cents. 

Q. All above that is clear i)rofit to the farmer? 

Mr. Adams. Yes. 

Q. They have secured a splendid profit \rith recent })rice8? 

Idr A.DAMS ^Tes 

Q. We have had men come here and say that it was one of the curses of the 
South that they did not diversify their crops and raise their own provisions; that 
they had a soil on which they could raise grain and other products, but instead of 
that they were all after cotton and brought their provisions in from the West. 

The Witness. Unfortunately that has l)een the condition in Alabama, but that 
condition is growing less apparent every year. Directly after the war , when the 
negroes were turned loose, they, having lieen slaves, did not know what to do 
with themselves. They committed depredations on the cattle and the hogs and 
stole them terribly ana discouraged the farmers very much. But after a few 
years these practices subsided and confidence was restored. The people them- 
selves went to work with some system, and they have been steadily mcreasing 
their prosperity every year since about 1890. 

As a general thing the white fanners are more thrifty than the ne^oes. The 
negro, working for a part of the crop — the share cropper, as we call him — will 
draw on account probably 100 bushels of coni for his family. He will work 1 
mule prol^bly ana will draw bushels of corn and takes it and puts it in his 
crib. There is a country store near by, and if he wants a pound of coffee or a 
little sugar he sells a bushel of corn to get it; and generally by the 1st of March 

d68A 69 
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he ifl out of provifliong and has to go to his landlord for provisions, etc. Of course, 
the country merchant knowing all that, is going to sell at any price he can get, 
and he puts a very low price on the com. It all goes on the market and ^luts the 
market, and produce drops down below its real value, hut as soon as it is out of 
the hands of the negro it increases in value. 

Q. How about provisions and seed and implements that the country storekeeper 
furnishes to the croppers and planters?— A. The com is generally bought by the 
smaller cross-roads storekeeper, and the advances are generally furnished by the 
larger stores at the towns and villages throughout the country. They are fur- 
nished as reasonably as could be expected where a man advances to the illiterate 
classes, as negroes are. The merchant is human and he takes advantage of those 
things and gets all the profit he ca«i; but all these things have improved very 
much and the condition of the neCToes has improved correspondingly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does tne country merchant givecTedit on the indorse- 
ment of the owner of the land or does he take the cropper?— A. He will take a 
mortgage lien on the cropper’s interest in the crop. He will frequently ask per- 
mission of the landlord. He will say, “Jim Jones wishes to get advances from 
me; have you any objection? No or yes. What amount do you think he will be 
good for? ” He just holds him in on advances to a certain amount until the crop 
shows what it is going to do and then lets him go. As a general thing the negroes 
are improvident. Wnen they make a settlement at the end of the year they go 
and buy everytWng they want— furniture, and guns, and horses, and wagons, and 
buggies, etc., and they generally get rid of their money very rapidly. If they 
were as economical as the white people they would absolutely own that country 
in a few years. It is getting so that in our section in the black belt the most of 
the lands are rented to negro tenants for the simple reason that they can afford to 
give more for them than the white man can. 1 own several plantations and I 
rent to the negroes because I can get more rent from the negro. He furnishes his 
own labor and can afford to pay more rent than the white man who depends on 
hiring his labor done can. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What rates do you have to pay for money there?— A. 
Our bank facilities have improved very much in the last 25 years. Take my 
county, which is one of the nchest in the State. I think it ranks fourth in ]pro- 
ductiveness. There was only 1 bank in the county 25 years ago, and at that time 
the farmers borrowed their money from cornmission merchants in Mobile and 
Selma, and would pledge the shipments of their cotton to those merchants. Now 
we have in our county 6 banks, and any farmer who is good and known to bo a 
debt-paying man can go to any bank and give a note for what money he needs at 
8 per cent. Frequently money is loaned for less, but the legal rate is 8 per cent. 

Q, Is not 8 per cent a pretty high rate when we consider that we are almost on 
a 2| i)er cent basis?— A. 1 have seen men pay 20 per cent down there. We have 
a wonderful recuperative country. I have known fanners to inake a complete 
failure in their crops— some fellow running a plantation. He will be sold out by 
his commission merchant. Some one will get sorry for him and loan him, say, 
$1,000 and he will pay him back the first year, and the second year he will be on 

his feet again. , . . r.i 

Q. How many of your banks have been started recently?— A. Five out of the 
6 have ^en started in the last 10 years. 

Q. How many in the last 2 years? — ^A. One. 

Q. All national banks?— A. Three are national and 0 private banking insti- 
tuttons in rny county, I will state for your information that the cotton-seed 
industry has greatly improved in our country. I remember 10 years ago, when 
we had no mills, cotton seed was worth 10 cents a bushel. I have a friend, a 
neighbor of mine, who has several large plantations and makes about 1,200 bales 
of cotton. He built an oil mill last year at a cost of $40,000, and he made $40,0<H) 

S rofit in the first year, paying for the mill. The dividends of every mill m tlie 
tate of i^bama have not been less than 40 per cent in the last 2 or 8 yoai> 
They have earned enormous dividends. ^ 

Q. That makes cotton raising all the more profitable?— A. Yes. The avoi aj?<‘ 
price of cotton seed in Alabama last year was W cents a bushel. You can see tne 
difference over 10 years ago, when the price was 10 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How about fruit raising in Alabama?— A. We air 
encouraging that industary, and in our last legislature a bill was introduced to 
prohibit the importation of infected fruit trees. Fruitdale, on the Mobile ana 
Ohio Railroad, near Mobile in Washington County, shipped about 80 carloads oi 
peaches to Chicago last year* They will ship 200 carloads this year from tnai 

*^*Q.^P^hes are being developed, particqlarly as a cron?— A. All fruits do \v< IK 
particularly peaches. Then we have quite a wine industry developing m 
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State— grape wowing. We have two grape-growing towns. The town of Cull- 
man is settled by Germans and Bavarians, who came from the old country. 
There is not a negro in it and there is not a single individual negro in the county. 
They are entirely German farmers there. That is one of the most prosperous 
counties in Alabama. They raise everything in the world. I had occasion as the 
commissioner of agriculture to send my agents to that county and find out what 
was grown. They raise farm products of every description. 

Q. Have you any immigration of farmers into your State-white farmers or 
foreimers?— A. Very little. 

Q. Do you give any encouragement to immigration?— A. Nothing but the home- 
stead rights. We have another place where the grape industry is prosperous, 
the town of . Claiborne. That is settled byiieople from the Northwest and by 
Scandinavians. They are growing grapes on about 6,000 acres and are doing 
very well, indeed. They make several different kinds of wine, and it is very fine, 
indeed. 

Q. Do you think of any general statement that you want to make further?— 
A.^o; except this: I regard Alabama as the most rapidly developing of aU the 
Southern States. Her minerals, her timber, and her agricultural interests and 
conditions are improving. W e have a fine and healthful climate, plenty of water, 
rich soil, and if our negro labor was a little more intelligent we would be able 
to use all the improved fai*m implements. The iraorance of the negro is one 
great bar to our success. They are much prejudiced against any new ideas. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., April 12, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. M. F. QBEELET, 

Secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of the State of South Dakota, 

The commission met pursuant to recess at 2.35 p. m., Mr. Farqiihar presiding. 
At that time Mr. M. F. Greeley, secretary of the board of regents of education of 
the State of South Dakota, was introduced as a witness, ana, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give your full name, your residence, and your 
occupation or profession.— A. M. F. Greeley, Gary, S. Dak.; my business is stock 
farming. 

Q. How long have you been a resident of South Dakota?— A. Between 18 and 
19 vears. 

Q. Where were you farming before going to Dakota?— A. In Waupaca Cbunty, 
Wis. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What official positions, if any, are you holing at 
the present time?— A. I am a member of our board of regents of education and 
secretary of the board. I am also the editor of the Dakota Farmer, the leading 
farm paper of the Dakotas. I have been for 4 years engaged in farmers’ institute 
work, and for 2 years past have been conducting farmers’ institutes in the State 
of Minnesota and doing some institute work in my own State and in North Dakota. 

Q. In your institute work have you been pretty generally over the States of 
North arid South Dakota and Minnesota?— A. Yes; that is, particularly as to 
Minnesota. I have been all over that State several times in my institute work 
there and in’hiy own State and North Dakota. I am pretty generally acquainted 
as an institute man and also as one engaged in the sheep and wool business and 
general farming. 

Q. As a stock raiser, are you engaged in any special line of stock?— A. I Imve 
made mutton growing a specialty for about 21 years and have done other things 
in connection with it, but that has been the leading part of my work. 

Q. How extensively are you engaged in sheep raising?— A. I have from 300 to 
500 head on my farm as a rule, according to the time of the year, and whether 
dealing in sheep or not seldom carry fewer than 300 to 400 ewes on the farm. 

Q. Are you conversant with labor conditions in the States that you have men- 
tioned?— A. As applied to fanning, I think, but not otherwise. 

Q. Please state the condition in those States compared with other labor and 
former conditions.— A. Our average hired men are not quite what they used to 
be; for some reason we do not get as good men as we did. They are determined 
to work fewer hours, though they are paid better wages than we used to i»y them, 
or that 1 used to get when a hired man myself. 1 think one reason for this change 
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is the improved machinery. We have introduced so much of that that the work 
really gives them very little steady employment, as a rale. They can not rely 
upon employment the year round, and so those who like to have employment 
steadily go into other things more. , i 

Q. You assign as one of the causes the irregulanty in employment?— A. I think 
it is; the irregularity of employment and not having work the year round. 

Q. What are the hours or labor a day in your section of the country? — A. We 
do not pretend to work a man much over 10 hours, even on a farm. The men 
seem to expect to work about 10 hours, though there are seasons— baying, thrash- 
ing, and other times— when they have to work more. 

Q. How many days are they empl(wed in the year?— A. We generally hire men 
about from 0 to 8 months, more often 6 months than 8, and the bulk of them are 
hired by the day or short terms through harvest or haying and other busy times. 

Q. Is there any tendency on the part of your labor to seek other employment? — 
A. There is, on this very acjcount, that they do not have steady employment, and 
this, too, tends to make them anything but thorough, and for this reason we pre- 
fer foreign people, as a rule. If we want a good shepherd, we generally try to 
get a Scotchman or an Englishman. Next to the foreign help we like help from 
Canada. Help from all these countries seems to be more thorough than our own. 
They seem to (*xpect to do something for what they get and to do that thing as it 
ought to be done. They have made a business of mastering some kind of work, 
and they are proud of it. But our help here does not seem to know anything 
thoroughly; as a rule, they are masters of nothing, but do some things fairly well, 
and for that reason they are not the best help, though some are the most capable 
and intelligent help we have. 

Q. What wages do you pay?— A. We fvre paying now by the month through 
our country, and largely in Minnesota from $20 to $25 a month. It is about $4 or 
$5 higher than it used to be 8 or 10 years ago on an average. Many pay No. 1 
hands, tried and reliable, more than this. That includes, board, lodging, etc. 

Q. What wages do you pay where you furnish the tenant a house?— A. That 
depends upon what you furnish besides the house. By the way, this seems to mo 
one of the very best ways of getting reliable labor on the farm. There are a good 
many things to be said about it, and nearly all in its favor. I could mention a 
few if you wish to have me. When we employ a single man he is liable to go or 
change a" almost any time; we can not depend upon him nearly so well as we can 
upon a man who is married, particularly one who has a small family. Then he 
stays with us willingly the year round. If he has children they have an oppor- 
tunity of growing up in the country, which means a great deal to childrp m this 
country and in these days. Again, his family are valuable help in trying, busy 
times in the farm work. It is much more convenient for the farmer to employ 
them than it is to go after other help when he needs it, and perhaps pay very high 
for it, too, if he needs it but for a short time. Again, he does not have to pay all 
cash. He can give the tenant farmer a good garden and not feel it at all. He 
can let him have the use of one cow and not feel that very much, but these things 
mean very much to a man with a family to feed. Often if he can, in addition, lie 
provided with vegetables and other truck, he can almost live out of what the 
farmer can give him without missing it on an ordinary Western farm, and still 
make lietter help than the man without a family. This is almost the solution ot 
our hired help problem out there, to encourage the tenant hired man with a wite 


and children. , , . . -i. i. a 

Q. Has he any advantage over the laboring man in the city or town?— A. res. 
very decidedly. If ho has a small piece of land to cultivate he is learning to make 
bread and butter for himself — ^learning the great trade of how to get a hving out 
of land. If he has children it is also so mumi better for them to live in the coun- 
try; it is so much freer and so much more wholesome and more secure for theiii. 
They are more than twice as apt to make strong, self-supporting citizens than u 
grown up in idleness and crowded in with others in cities. Such a man can itiy 
up more money than the one employed in the city at much higher wages. He can 
lay up all his wages, excepting, perhaps, a little with which to buy clothing, 
know of cases where men who are prudently inclined, whose ^ves work wir 
them to make a home, who are laying up all their wages. They have a 
flock of chickens, which pay the grocery bill, and have possibly two cows, 
almost supply the family. I know several families which sell enough butter anu 
eggs in this way to furnish all the clothing and Irdng, and have even more *‘1' " 
the wages to layup at the end of the year. This kind of living and 
along” also engenders a wholesome independence and self-reliance, wnlcn airu 


Tiragefl never can. i 

Q. Do such iiersons become owners of dand?— A. Almost invariably ‘ ^ 
If there is anything in them they soon see the advantages of having a piece or lau 
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that they can back up on, and from which the world can not drive them. They 
learn how to cultivate that land, and the children have tastes along that lino and 
experiences, too, which are invaluable to them, and when they get onto a piece 
of land they are at home and twice as apt to succeed as a man who comes out of 
the city and knows nothing about the business. It is a wonderful education along 
a most valuable line and costs them nothing. It is a lack of this very education 
which so frequently wrecks the beginner on land. 

Q. Do they make good farmers and intelligent citizenH?~A. Almost invariably. 
There are very few localities now that I know of where there are not men who 
have graduated in this way onto a piece of land and into first-class farmers. 

Q. Have you personal experience of the things that you mention in regard to 
the conditions that you have spoken of?— A. To (piite an extent. I began as a 
hired man on a farm, worked for 5 years on fanns as a hired man, on both small 
farms and big ones, and in that way I became pretty well acquainted with these 
conditions. Then I began with a small piece of land and made a living for myself 
and family. 

There is one more thing which is well worth considering in this connection, 
and that is help in the farm house. As a rule, unless there are grown-up daugh- 
ters, there is little help outside of the wife and mother in these homes, and prin- 
cipally because none can be had. Very frequently the wife of the hired man, 
who is furnished a house and garden, can be induced to help in trying times, and 
is glad to do so. In this way she fremiently and cheerfully earns a few dollars of 
her own which she can devote to little things and fixings she very much desires 
but would never think of taking money for out of the hard-earned wages of her 
husband. The growing girls of such families can also most generally be induced 
to help at the fanu house when needed, when they might think it out of the way 
to hire out regularly to a strange family. They may, in this way, not only greatly 
accommodate the overworked wife at the head of the farm house, but may, by 
the training and experience, become tiptop little housekeepers, cooks, etc., before 
they are women grown. We have repeatedly seen this thing work greatly to the 
mutual advantage of both help and helper. 

Q. Have you any such thing as crop sharing in your State?— A. We have a 
little, but not near enough of it, not nearly so much as I think we are going to 
have, as we are into the merits of that way of interesting labor in a num- 

ber of occupations. Tlie outlook is very promising. 

Q. You may give some of the advantages of crop sharing and partnership.-~A. 
I have not had much experience along that line myself. What I know of it is 
mostly from observation. In my own case my experience lias consisted in letting 
sheep out on shares, as we call it. I find that I can let out a flock of sheep and 
give a man two-thirds and get more monev out of them than I can to let him 
nave them and give him only one-half. Wnen his self-interest is developed, he 
turns into a better man, a better sheep man, and a better farmer. He will get 
more wool and more mutton, get more out of his work and work to better advan- 
tage. And so it is in crop sharing. There is a great big thing here for those who 
have large land interests they can not oversee themselves. I think it is better, 
however, to give the one employed a little cash, crop or no crop. It is better to do 
this in order that they may feel sure of something; if they can have that, and 
besides, a slight interest in the proceeds, it gets them interested and they do their 
very best witnout urging or overseeing. It is easii^r working hard when one is 
interested in the business and its income. 

Q. Are many of your people foreigners? — A. Most of oiu* hired help are foreign- 
ers, and a gteat many of my neighbors are Scandinavians or Germans. I am 
son’jr to have to say it, for I am a New England man myself, but in holding our 
institutes in Minnesota, and they were large ones, averaging about 557 people to 
the institute for the year, where our audiences were made up largely of Scandina- 
vian people, with perhaps a good sprinkling of Germans and Canadians, we found 
them its most intelligent and the best farmers — that is, the moat practical and 
thorough ones. Judging from the questions they asked, the interest they took in 
the business, and the quality of 8to<^ they showed us, and the kind of improve- 
ments they were making, they were right at the front. This, of course, was in 
the older sections, where they have had opportunity to become Americanized very 
thoroughly. There we find our l^st fanners as a rule, and there we find our best 
hired men. 

. Q. Are they intelligent and prosperous?— A. Very intelligent and almost inva- 
riably prosperous after they once get the run of the country. Some of them when 
they first come here, of course, are not in position to take advantage of the country. 
It takes time for them to get well acquainted with it, and with our language, 
^^lys, and customs. 
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Q. Do they become landowners? — ^A. With scarcely an exception those whom I 
come in contact with do. They seem to know what it meant to have a piece of 
land in the old country, and what it meant there to be caught without a piece. 
They see the old country conditions crowding in upon us here, and they seem deter- 
mined not to be caught a second time without a piece of land in an overcrowd^ 
country— and they are setting our young Americans a mighty good example in 
this respect. 

Q. Has a greater percentage taken lands than among our native Americans? — 
A. Oh, yes. The American fcoys as a rule seem to think they can always get land 
when they want it, but the foreigner sees plainly that it is going, and that to be 
sure of it he had better get it before itp goes. And that is where he is right. It is 
pretty hard to get our American boys to become interested in land, although we 
find a tendency, particularly among our Minnesota farmers and their sons, to 
stick to the soil more than they did 10 years ago; very much more. It is encour- 
aging, decidedly so. 

Q. Is there any disposition on the part of your foreign residents to colonize or 
to get closer together to preserve their language and habits?— A. There are com- 
munities inclined that way, and they are the slowest to Americanize and the 
slowest to adopt our methods, and they do the poorest for themselves as a rule, 
but this way of doing is not general. Tlie better class of them prefer to bo blended 
with Americans, and they get a great deal of good out of us, and we get a great 
deal of good out of them. It is a mutual benefit to come together— we can learn 
much from them. Where they colonize it goes against them and the country 
they are in. . , . 

Q. What effect has the immigrant had upon agnculture in your section of the 
country?— A. He has been a godsend to it. The people that have come to our 
country from Scandinavia, from Germany, and from Canada have greatly helped 
the agriculture of the Northwest. In some sections to take them out of it would 
nearly ruin the country. As a class, the Americanized Scandinavian makes the 
grandest citizen in the Northwest. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to immigration?— A. 1 do not 
know that I have. I believe in letting those who appreciate land have it. I am 
sorry to see them taking the very best farming land and our American boys drift- 
ing into the cities to uncertain and overcrowded occupations, but being sorry 
does not help it. If our boys prefer to be the hired men and renters of foreign 
landowners, as they surely will be in the near future, to being independent land- 
owners themselves, let them take their bitter medicine. These landless men love 
land and understand how to take hold of it; and if they do, and our boys do not, 
I am glad to see them coming. I would encourage everyone who has no land to 
come while he can get it and then to cling to it. - , ^ , 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of an idea do you think it woula be for the 
Government to undertake the distribution of immiOTants into the agricultural 
regions, thus preventing congestion in the cities and helping the country?— A. I 
think if it could do it so as to make the distribution rather general, and not colo- 
nize them, it might work well. I should think if anything could be done along 
that line it would be a mutual benefit for the country and the people you put out 

^^0.^18 there sufficient demand in the fanning districts of the West for this lalK)r, 
so that in case the distribution came you would find good places for the immi- 
grants?— A. I think any sober, land-loving man that wanted to have land event- 
ually himself , and who had a little experience in country life, or in farming or 
stock raising, would have no difficulty at the present time in working into steady 
employment. I do not think you would have any diflaculty in placing about all 
of that class of people that could be brought into the country. 


way we use lue wuiu vw ******* ^ 

country, and when he has a great deal too much it is a self-regulating affan*. 
The suwrabundance will generally ruin him, and then that land will be dis- 
tribute properly. But when one has not enough to ruin him, and yet has too 
much, of course, there is another question. When we can get our farms smaller 
we can take care of a great many people; we can double our population and still 
be better farmers for it, and more than double the yielding capacity of the land. 
And, besides, we have a good deal of open land yet, of course. 

Q. What is the condition of your public schools as to equipment, schoolhouses, 
etc.?— A. We are well suppliea; if anything, oversupplied. Including our Stat(? 
institutions, and the churcn institutions, aqp the ordinary public schools, we nave 
really more schools we need in many sections of the West just now. 
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Q. Ib the school curricnlum sufficient for the wants of the farmers?— A. That is 
a ^eat big question. I think we are getting too much, if anything, of what we 
cul book learning. That is a hard thing to say in these times, 1 know, but just the 
same I feel, and so do a great many, that we are getting too little of the practical 
in our schools. Too many of our boys and girls leave home and are educated and 
come back onto the farm, if they come back at all, full of facts and fijpres but 
with no muscle— mental, moral, or physical— with which to take hold of the busi- 
ness end of life. The bread and butter part of it is neglected, and they are some- 
times almost helpless just as we consider them perfectly educated. I think if 
there were some way to work a little more of the practical into them— if our girls 
could know more about housekeeping, cooking, nursing, etc., which now so many 
of them deem unimportant, in fact, look upon as something beneath them, and if 
our boys would leam something of how to handle, breed, and feed stock, and how 
to take care of land to get the most out of the soil and still enrich it by crop rota- 
tion, thorough tillage, and that sort of thine— I think it would greatly benefit 
them. I see the need of this change very much in my work as an institute worker 
and as a farmer, but I can not tell you how to secure the change. The practical 
part should in some way be worked in with the other part so that each will make 
the other more available. 

Q. Do you feel your institute work is having a good effect in that direction?— 
A. Yes; I am sure of it. I can take you into communities where we have 
held institutes, and right across the line into another State where they have not 
held them, and where they have held them I can show you better stock, better- 
handled stock, better-tilled fields, and better-handled crops. I believe I can show 
you all that and more. I can show you more contented farmers, and more boys 
and girls who are satisfied with, and proud of, their independent farm home life. 
As for farmers* institutes, Minnesota is the leading State in the Union, showing 
much the largest audiences and a correspondingly advanced condition of 
agriculture. 

Q. Is there a local interest taken in your institutes?— A. There is, particularly 
where we have had them before in such places. We almost invariably have large 
(a-owds. Frequently the largest hall or opera house can not seat them. Last 
winter, as I said before, we averaged over 550 attendan(;e in the institutes held 
throughout tho State, including both thin and thickly settled sections. Minnesota 
employs in these institutes the best and most practical speakers to be found. It 
seems to be very difficult to get institute workers of the right type; that is, men 
wlio are clean cut speakers on subjects the farmers are interested in, and who 
have a practical knowledge of what they talk about. 

O. Have you an agricultural course in your agricultural college in South 
Dakota?— A. Yes; we have what we call an agricultural course, but I am sorry 
to say that I find that there is a tremendous tendency in most Western agricul- 
tural schools to make universities of them almost to the extent of disposing of 
good blood^ stock to establish chairs in Greek. I do not know why that is, but 
as soon as even what seem good, practical men are put into these places they seem 
to get after the education part of it so strongly that they forget the practical, and 
the tendency is to turn them into schools and to make scholars and not farmers 
of those who go there. That is something we have to meet, and it is a hard thing 
to meet. The best — the very best — agricultural school on earth for a boy is to spend 
a year with a thoroughgoing, up-to-date stockman and farmer; to live in daily 
touch with first-class feeding, breeding, and handling of stock, with No. 1 tillage 
of the soU, rotation of crops, and the most advanced methods of making and con- 
ducting a first-class farm home. This being true, and I do not believe any prac- 
tical, progressive, and consequently successful farmer will dispute it, the nearer 
our agricultural schools can come to this— to giving a boy this kind of a life and 
training— the more succes^ul will they be. Those interested in our agricultural 
schools must not forget that a university is one thing ana that an agricultural 
college should always and forever be anotner . I think, too, that all girls’ schools— 
agricidtural or otherwise, and particularly all normal or teachers’ schools — should 
never permit a girl to go out from them till she is a thorough housekeeper and 
cook and well acquainted with plain nursing, and trained to regard these things 
as among the highest womanly accomplishments. , 

Q. Have you any further smggestions to make to correct the evil in the schools?— 
A. I would, as far as possible, work into the various chairs and into the presi- 
dency of such institutions practical, successful stockmen and farmers, even if we 
had to overlook a little more Greek and Sanskrit in their education. The tendency 
is now to do the reverse. I would do this to start with, jmd then, if possible, they 
should be held by the I^pariment here in Washington in some way, right down 
to agrioinlture and stock raising, and it should be nigh treason for anything else 
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to be let in. If a little i» let in all goes, and the student goes into anything but 
famiii^. 

CjL (By Mr. Farquhar.) Would you say that agriculture is simply an optional 
study in your schools?— A. In some schools it is pretty nearly in that shape, I am 
sorry to say. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) It has been advocated before this commission that 
nature study in the common schools would be a very helpful departure under pres- 
ent conditions. What would you say to that?— A. If nature study is brought into 
the schools, it is just like brining agriculture and domestic science into them; 
it must come in in a very practical form, or it might as well be kept out, and we 
will have to be very careful whom we employ to teach it. If wo employ the 
wrong person I do not know as it is going to help very much. I do not think it is 
possible to do very much in this line, but I am glad to know it is coming, and 
sincerely hope something may come of it. 

Q. Have you had much to do with the agricultural college of Minnesota?— A. 
No; though I had a son there for a time. They are having the same trouble that 
we are, but still not quite so much so for this reason, perhaps. In our State and 
others referred to the State university is in one town, the State agricultural school 
in another, and so on all around; but in Minnesota all are together. This is also 
true in Nebraska, and for that reason, principally, I think they are a little ahead 
of us in this respect. 

Q. What is the condition of the experiment station in your State? — A. It is 
doing very hard, thorough work, but largely along lines of little practical value 
to a large portion of the State, owing, principally, to the fact that it is situated in 
the extreme eastern part of the State, where there is nearly always ample moist- 
ure, and, notwithstanding what land agents and boomers may say, this is not true 
of nearly two-thirds of our State. We have moisture enough there for certain 
kinds of stocking and farming, but not like the eastern section. 

Q. Is the experiment station looked upon as being valuable by the farmers? — 
A. By many, and still there is not just the right kind of a feeling toward it by 
the farmers of the central and western part of the State, particularly that section 
which, owing to the conditions mentioned, has to turn strictly to stock raising, 
and I must say that in my judgment that part has just cause for complaint. The 
school is in the southeast corner of our State in a section of the country very 
much like Minnesota and Iowa. The experiments are similar to those being car 
ried on in Iowa and Minnesota, and they are of value to that part of the State, 
but they have very little connection with, and are of very little value to, the 
larger part of the State; nor is this the fault, to any great extent, of those in 
charge. If it would not be out of place, I would like to say just a word upon this 
point; that is, the possibility that there might Imj a little more elasticity in the 
interpretation of the law goveniing the appropriation. Now, we have liK30,000 or 
$40,000 sent by the Goveniment, in addition to what we receive for our apicul- 
tural school, for this experiment station, but that money benefits two- thirds of 
our State but very little. Secretary Wilson telLs me that he is restricted in ref- 
erence to the station at Highmore — a drouth-resisting forage substation which 
we have established to look after the interests of the drier sections of our State. 
They are conducting experiments there for drouth-resisting forage ])lants only, 
those that are supiwsed to grow without any irrigation, and we are unable to get 
any money from that experiment fund, although it is a very large one. I talked 
in person with Secretary Wilson and he told me he would do all he could for the 
Highmore station, and that he would, if possible, divert some funds to it, but 
afterwards he said he could not do so, owing to ^me rule or ruling. Now, it 
seems to me there might be some more elastic law or ruling whereby they could 
divert sufficient funds to this drought-resisting forage plant station to make it 
effective. It seems to mo, and to the stockmen of the State, by far the most 
important experiment station of the two. It is a most vital question to our people 
how to get drouth-resisting forage crops. It means everything to fully half our 
Stete— very much to nearly all of it. 

Q. Upon what authority nave you established a substation of your experiment 
station?— A. Several years ago I introduced a measure in our legislature asking 
for it to be located there. We called it a substation so as to interest the people 
in the agricultural school and the e:q^riment station, and to make them feel that 
it was a part of those institutions. They did not feel that way before but just the 
reverse. Afterwards the Government arranjjed to give us a man for the station, 
and allowed it to be under the care of the director of the experiment station at 
Brookings, and that is about alt the connection there is between them. He directs 
the experiments and pays the expenses of maintenanoe of one man, and we have 
appropriated $1,000 tms year in the State. Hie greatest obstacle we ran against 
in trymg to get that $1,000 was that they said, Here, you have $80,000 or $40,000 
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from the Qoveriunent for experimental ptirposes; why can not you use that?” 
We could not make it clear that we could not use that money under the existing 
law, and for that reason they would not appropriate State funds to do the work 
they thought the National Glovemment experiment station ought to do. We are 
doing a lot of work with the little money we have though, and we are going to do 
more of it if we have to get the money out of our own pockets. This thing must 
“ go ” or some of our s^k and people must. 

Q, The western portion of the State has conditions then that dr) not apply to the 
eastern portion?— A. More than three-fourths of our State can not be connected 
with the eastern nai‘t in the experiment work. It is impossible. 

Outside of the experiment work have you any suggestions to make that will 
as»8t in develoi)ing the western part of your State agriculturally?— A. That is 
another great big question, and I can not perhaps give you anything of much 
value upon it. I have one idea, however, in regard to irrigating experiments 
which might interest you. You know that much of our drier country there is 
underlaid with water. When we reach it with artesian wells it comes willingly 
to the top and with great force and in enormous quantities. We have, in some 
sections, hy private companies and otherwise, put in lakes, dammed up large open 
basins, and put up dams and made basins, in which lakes are made from great 
wells. In some instances trees have been planted around the lakes and fish put 
in, and in this way most inviting and beautiful spots are made where scarcely 
less than deserts showed lief ore. It is surprising how little a sheet of water of this 
kind costs, and how much it will add to the beauty and productiveness of a 
country. I have driven by these lakes during hot times when the southwest wind 
was blowing and scorching everything, and the moment I came near one of them 
on the northeast side— though a distance away— I could feel the difference in a 
much cooler and moister atmosphere. A flatiron shaped piece of green could be 
seen stretching away to the northeast from such places; that was one way it 
showed the effect of the water. I have thought if the Government could recog- 
nize this fact and use these artesian supplies of water with which to make great 
lakes and streams, bring them to the surface where the country needs them and 
where they belong, and distribute these lakes as frequently as practicable through- 
out western Nebraska, southwestern Dakota, and other places where these hot 
winds pass over hot, dry, bunied-up prairies, in that way they possibly could 
give great benefit to the whole country and make it lovely, inhabitable, and 
healthful, where now at times it is little less than a desert. 

Q. That would require Government help?— A. Yes; that would require Gov- 
ernment help. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to how that assistance should come?— 
A. It seems to me I have seen a good many hundreds of thousands dollars thrown 
away to a great extent on our “ river improvements,” which, with lesspolitics and 
more statemanship, might be diverted to this most practical use. lliis may be 
a difficult thing to do, however. It seems to be a kind of chronic disease 
with our Government to give that money out for some reason or other, to me 
inexplainable. I do not know why it is, and it is hard to discover what they do 
on our Missouri River, for instance, to offset so large amounts. Now, one-half 
the money that is put into the improvement of that river would give us a great 
many beautiful lakes, stocked with fish and surrounded with trees, where children 
and others could go now and then and think they were living. And I believe, 
too, that enough of them would materially affect the hot \vinds now so much 
dreaded. I believe, also, that if that fund could be so diverted, at least a portion 
of it, our people would rise up and call Congress blessed where now they some- 
times do the other thing, 

Q. Does your criticism apply especially to the Missouri River?- A. Yes; my 
observation would be along that line. Still it seems to us, knowing these 
iiossibilities and needs, that there are other large appropriations from which a 
little could be diverted to this much desired end, without materially affecting 
those who are supposed to be interested in this expenditure. 

Q. (By Mr. A. X. Harris.) The suggestion is made whether an appropriation 
could be made in the shape of assistance in the propagation of fish in fish hatch- 
eries.— A. Possibly; I believe to some extent that would be a proper channel. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquuar. ) The Government has already gone into a fish hatchery 
in Mississippi, and there is no reason why it should not up there in North and 
South Dakota.— A. I had not thought of it in that way. I know that when we put 
fish into our artificial lakes, we are surprised to see how they multiply and grow in 
R short time; but 1 am afraid such work could not be made sufficiently general. 
We would be very thankf^ for every little thing we got in that line, however. 

Q‘ (By litr. A. L. Harris.) Is the earning of capital employed in agriculture 
Biyour State satisfactory?— A. When you speak of it in small investments, I 
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believe it is paying as well as, or better, and is safer than anything I know of; 
but where it is put into large farms and tney are farmed out, inexperienced men 
ownii^ the capital in the land, I do not think it is. 

Q. Does it compare well with capitfd invested in other industries?— A. From 
wnat I know of other capital and the leturns it is bringing, I should say it pays a 
little better. Yet, in estimating that, our average fanners are determined not to 
reckon what they get excepting the clean cash for the crops they sell in town. 
They do not reckon what tney retain for their own consumption, or the garden 
truck they raise on the farm and consume, and the cream, butter, eggs, meat, etc. 
When they reckon those, rent, and everything else, let alone pure air and true 
independence, it is ‘away ahead. And^for certainty of returns it so far surpasses 
those from the average business investment that there is no comparison. 

Q. Would it not be a good idea to keep a cash account and debit and credit for 
the farm?— A. I think it would be a good thing, but I never do it. I keep run of 
enough to know I am away ahead of the average city man, though. 

Q. The advantage of that would be that many farmers would then realize that 
they are getting ahead by remaining on the farm.— A. I think it would have that 
tendency. The only way to cure most of them who get city struck, though, is to 
have them leave the free farm life and home and live in the city at a fair salary 
and find themselves in debt every Saturday night and at the end of the year. A 
few years of this generally sends them back to the farm in a frame of mind to 
appreciate it, and the independence and worth of it. I have seen lots of them do 
that; it is being done every day. But the trouble is, too frequently there is no 
fann to go back tt). When a fanner has for his family the best and freshest of 
all the land can produce, his meat, rent, livery, water, and sometimes fuel, in 
addition to eggs, butter, cream, milk, and fruit, he would be doing very well 
indeed, and much better than very many city people, were he not able to show 
any addition to his bank account, and this also any farmer who at all under- 
stands his business should be able to do. The certainty and permanency of his 
position should also be taken into the estimate. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You speak of the small farms. What infonnation 
have you about bonanza farming?— A. Well, I should say it is a curse to the coun- 
try, and to the man who tries it on, from what I have seen of it in North and 
South Dakota, particularly in North Dakota. 

Q. What do you think is the particular evil?— A. In the first place, it keeps 
thousands of men from having little homes of their own, or will if they carry it 
too far, after the population gets more dense. Then, again, it employs men in 
S(iuad8, and this method eliminates all the individuality and independence of these 
men. It un-Americanizes them, and when you have done that to a man in this 
country you might as well have a wooden man, and you generally do have. 
Where you see the small farm there is generally a home, and not only is the farmer 
an independent typical American, as a rule, but the children have something in 
them tlmt you can never get into them in any other way than for them to grow 
up on a piece of land. They have room and time to think out things there, to 
know how to make money, and what money costs. For that reason alone I think 
it is a bad thing all around to have very large farms. 

Q. There is a good deal of changeableness in the hired help?— A. Yes; largely 
by unmarried men. 

Q. How long are they iisually on a bonanza farm?— A. Usually until they get 
i)aid the first time; but sometimes they will stay the whole season. Then, there 
IS the mixing. Some splendid men come into thjs kind of employment, and they 
have to work with the worst kind of men. Then, again, they run out the bonanza 
farms, because they can not keep them up in any way yet known. They abuse 
the soil, get all the cream out of it, and then it goes to other people with small 
holdings for them to build up by careful rotation of crops, stock farming, aiul 
better tillage. 

Q. Are these farms owned by resident holders or large bankers, etc.?— A. By 
men largely who spend their money in other cities or otner States. The system 
rolls the public schools, and detracts much from the social life of the country. 

Q. The profits made on the farm are spent elsewhere?— A. Invariably, as loiiK 
as they come; but they are sure not to come after a time. I do not know of one 
very large farm that has been running for some time that is paying to-day, ami 
it is well it is so. 

Q. W ould you say that bonanza farming is on the increase?— A. On the decreaMc^ 
in one way at least. But capitalists are seeing that the land is going to be val- 
uable; that the population h^ caught up with it; that the population will increase 
and t^tland will not; and they are bu^ng up small farms wherever they 
get them ; wherever the owner is so short sifted as to part with them. Wherever 
they can find a man that is hard up they make a loan and then some of them are 
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hard hearted enough to try to get the lands deliberately. They are putting on 
tenants. That is better than the bonanza farm, but it is bad enough. I wish 
there were some way this thing could be discouraged in this country. I do not 
know that the Government could take hold of it, but it is a bad thing and ought 
to be circumvented if there is any way to do it. In the richer portions of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, and other States this is coming in in place of the bonanza 
farming, and coming in alarmingly fast. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the mortgages on your farms being paid off and 
released?—A. Yes; in many actions formerly heavily mortgaged the mortgage 
has nearly disappeared. Owing to pernicious political teaching in nearly every 
Western community a few can be found who are still looking to legislation, poli- 
tics, and Presidents to get them out of debt, but this misguided class are fast 
waking up to the fact that politics and mortgage lifting do not run on the same 
range. 

Q. Do you look upon the mortgage as being a curse, or is it sometimes a bless- 
ing?— A. Out West there is too great a tendency to run into debt, and. I do not 
like to say anything that can encourage it. There seems to be something in the 
atmosphere out there favorable to it. A man, who in the East would not go in 
debt for 60 cents, after a year in Dakota would unhesitatingly run in debt that 
many thousand if he could get trusted for the amount. In a good many cases 
young men who are enterprising, and who have a few hundred dollars laid by, 
if they know their business, can take hold of a piece of land, put in a little money, 
and go in debt for the balance and make a home and pay for it; but that is the 
only cftse where I could encourage mortgaging. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you a regular rate of interest established bylaw 
in South Dakota?— A. Yes; 7 per cent. 

Q. Is that the highest rate in the State?— A. No; they charge more than that, 
as a rule; 10 per cent almost invariably, and from that up to 15 and 20, according 
to how tight a place a man is in or how poor pay he is. That is not all one-sided, 
either. There is a tendency in our State not to pay debts on the part of a few 
transient people and some others. We have very heavy exemption laws, and 
while they are a grand, good thing in some instances and insure fair treatment, 
as a rule such large exemptions are working us ill. In fact, I sometimes think if 
the exemptions were much less it would be better for the country and people, 
and interest rates would l)e less. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is your method of taxation satisfactory to the farm- 
ers?— A. Fairly so. There is a feeling among many of them, however, that they 
are unfairly taxed, but it is in many instances, and I might say in most instances, 
largely unfounded. There is this fact, however, that all the farmer has can be 
seen and will be seen, and for that reason he will pay nearer on what he has than 
the man who has his money invested in some other way. But if there is any 
intention that he should be oppressed or over taxed I do not know it. 

Q. Is your property taxed -at its full cash value?— A. No. The aim in my State 
seems to be to get about two-thirds the value, something in that neighborhood, 
possibly less. 

Q. Does that basis equalize the faiiner with the business man?— A. To some 
extent, yes. But, of course, where the funds are out of sight entirely we can 
not say now near it comes to it. Besides, most business men are taxed at about 
that rate, too. 

Q. Outside of the fund that goes to defray the eiroenses of the State, is the bal- 
ance expended in the county and townships?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is the fate fixed by tne local officer?- A. We have an equalization board 
that regulates these matters and equalizes the amounts after they are all 
brought in. 

Q. After valuation?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who fixes the rate of taxation?— A. That is fixed by the county board, and 
they are equalized by the State board. 

Q. For your township, who fixes it?— A. The same authorities. 

Q. For the entire county?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does the school boara have anything to do with fixing the rate of taxation 
for school purposes?— A. They are represented, but I do not think theyhaveany- 
thing special to do with it. ^ , , 

Q. Is there any disposition on the part of your farmers to leave the farm and 
to ^ city?— A. There is; but it is growing less, very fast. 

Q. What has been the cause of that?-A. ftbink one reason is that many pe(^ 
pie rent farms that are not good land; or they take or buy a piece of land and 
think because they have done so that they are farmers, and they make failures of 
It and are discouraged. Then tiiey have the idea that the farmer has to be a 
^^ge; that he must get up early and work later than other people. A good 
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deal of that is disappearing with onr better agriculture and better fanning. Our 
farmers are adopting better machinery and more reasonable hours, and in that 
we are getting over that once serious objection. 

There was a time, and not lon^ ago, when to be considered a good farmer one 
had to be up with the whole family at 4 a.m., and to keep himself and them on 
the jump till 10 p. m. was considered especially commendable. To-day just the 
reverse of this is becoming true in most of the best farming sections. The man 
who, after his land is paid for, finds it necessary to get his family out of bed at 3 
or 4 o’clock in the morning in order to make a living is not an up-to-date farmer. 
H(> generally lacks in management or intelligence or both, or is of a miserly tuni 
and is willing to sell wife and childreif and his own life for more acres and more 
money. There is absolutely no necessity for this kind of work or drutery, and 
it is not looked upon any longer as indispensable to good farming. There has 
been reason enough for it, however. I myself liave seen more than one worn-out 
farmer’s wife, above whose grave a very appropriate inscription would be: 
“ Stopped doing chores ” such and such a time. Many boys and jprls are worked 
so hard on land that forever afterwards the thought of farming is distasteful to 
them. But this is all wrong, and the advanced agriculture of to-day warrants as 
much leisure, as tidy , up-to-date homes and living as any other profession. Rural 
mail delivery, telepnones, and better roads and teachings have all much to do 
with this. 

Q. Is there any increase in the price of aOTicultural products compared with I 
or 2 or 3 years ago?— A. Yes; it is principally in beef, mutton, and such things. 
Our meat market used to go up and down frequently and violently, but there 
seems to be a steadier demand and the prices tend upward. I attribute that 
chang^e to the advance in the value of land. We find that where land is high 
meat is high all the Avorld over, for it takes land to grow meat. No matter how 
fine a desk one may have in his office, or how fine a counter in his store, he can 
not grow mutton, pork, or beef on them. 

y. Do you raise sheep exclusively for mutton?— -A. We take what wck)1 we can 
get, but we raise sheep nowadays for mutton. 

Q. You raise a mutton sheep instead of a wool sheep?— A. Yes; we raise but 
very few wool sheep in our country now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What breeds do you have mostly?— A. As a rule we have 
some of the dark-faced mutton breeds crossed with the average Western sheep. 
We are working largely toward the dark-faced mutton sheep on farms and foi* 
finer wools on the ranges. 

Q. Are they of coarse or fine wool?— A. Mostly coarse wool. 

Q. How many pounds of w(M)1 do you generally shear?— A. I would judge 
about 7 poimds. We have flocks that do very much better and some that do not 
do so well. 

Q. Is the wool a considerable item in the profit of the sheep?— A. Yes; it is a 
good big item. Still, with the right kind of sheep and the right kind of care and 
management we can make a pound of mutton as cheaply as a pound of beef and 
not take the wool into consideration. 

Q. Could you safely dispense with the protection on W(X)1 and still find tlic 
sheep industry profitaole?- A. Where we live, with cheap lands, I think we could; 
but 1 would not want to say for the whole country or the whole of South Dakota. 
Our lands are cheap, and wo have some advantages. I think we could still make 
sheep profitable without the tariff. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You would answer tluis provided the present prices of 
wool were maintained?— A. That would open the whole cjuestion. Yes; I would 
say if the prices were maintained close to the present price. At the same tiiiic. 
we can raise mutton on those cheap lands with very little wool and make it 
profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any protection from dogs in raising 
sheep?— A. Not very much. 

Q. Do they destroy or demoralize your flocks?— A. They have done so to a c(»ii- 
siderable extent. I have had but little trouble with them during the 21 years I 
have kept sheep, but they are a curse to the industry, and in some sections they 
have succeeded in driving the industry out. 

Q. Have you dog laws?— A. Some, They change them nearly every 2 years, 
but they do not work well. 

Q. Do they not create a fund sufficient to pay for the loss?— A. No; and then it 
is so complicated and difficulhto adjust the claims that it is almost a dead letter. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any economic necessity for keeping dogs in ycn^’ 
State, and are they of any particular valu^to the people?— A. No; they are not; 
none on earth; as a rule they are a great tax upon our people and an unmitigatea 
curse. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any increase in the money talue of your 
farm land?— A. It is increasing very rapidly at the present time and has been for 
the last year and a half or two years; coming up fast— alarmingly so in some sec- 
tions of Minnesota and the eastern part of the Dakotas— that is, alarmingly so for 
the young men who have left the land recently with the thought of buying it 
again some time when they feel like it. 

Q. To what do you attribute that increase in value?— A. Principally to the fact 
that our population has caught up with the land, and the old country conditions 
are right at our doors; the population keeps increasing while the land does not, 
and never will. 

Q. Does the general prosperity of the country have anything to do with the 
increase in value? — A, I think money being easy has been a material factor in it. 
If men have money, they can not make a mistake in buying good lands in compe- 
tition with those who want to make homes. Those two factors are the cause of 
most of the advance, in my judgment. 

Q. Are your farmers maintaining the productive condition of their soil? — ^A. A 
few of them are ; too many are not. The very large farms are simply running out. 

Q. How do they maintain their fertility?— A, With stock largely; rotating crops 
and keeping a good lot of stock on the farm. We can not raise clovers to any 
great advantage in the Dakotas. In Minnesota the clover plant ranks side by side 
with the stock in keeping up fertility. The rotation of clover with other crops 
and stock keeps the land up in fine shape. 

Q. Is diversification an important factor in your farming?— A. Yes; it is an 
important factor. Still, in everything else business is tending to specialize, even 
in the professions; and I do not see why farming should be an exception. I find, 
too, as a rule, that the fanners who are making a specialty of some line of farm- 
ing, and then brining the others in incidentally; studying their own tastes, 
location, market, soil, etc., and then getting at something to which they are par- 
ticularly adapted, and mastering that line of farming, either in stock or other 
things, are getting ahead. They have more time to live, and their sons are more 
apt to go into the farming business. Specializing eliminates to a great extent the 
one crying objection which so many young men and women seem to have to farm- 
ing— the confining, choring part. For years I have made a specialty of sheep and 
poultry, and consequently the choring part of the work on my farm has 
been gi’eatly simplified. I think that the best part of our advanced agricul- 
ture is the tendency to specialize. I judge by what I see of the best farmers in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and my own State. Still it is dangerous to advocate 
this kind of farming too much with the inexperienced. 

Q. Do you find it difficult to maintain the fertility of your soil by special farm- 
ing?— A. Not when it is in the stock line; but when it comes to raising wheat 
exclusively, or anything of that kind, wo do not consider that farming. Farming 
means stock on the farm, every time. 

Q. Have you turned your attention toward raising stock instead of raising 
wheat?— A. We have been compelled to— not from preference. 

Q. Why was that?— A. Becjuise wheat growing exhausted the land and exhausted 
the pocketbook. It figured well, but did not turn out so; did not bring the money. 
Wheat is also more 8;IbjtH:!t to harm from climatic changes. With stock there is 
sometimes a little less income, but it comes all the time, in siiite of dry seasons or 
hail storms, and the soil is improving instead of going down. That is the princi- 
pal reason. 

Q. Does your country confine itself to the raising of sheep alone? — A. Oh, no; 
in my case I have cheap rough land. Sheep are adapted to rough hill lands, and 
so I have ihade a specialty of them and of poultry. I had to buy cheap lands 
because I did not have money to buy expensive lanus. Besides, I like sheep and 
poultry. What I get from them is nearly all profit. There is little hired help 
required in growing them, and it takes no large investment for starting, putting 
up buildings, or getting machinery. The income, too, is constant, and sheep and 
poultry do not ruin our land. 

9* Is it advisable for farmers to organize?— A. I probably should not say any- 
thing for I do not believe in such organization, as a rule. I do not believe in 
anything of that kind, and never shall. There are a number of reasons for t^ 
position, and the principal one is that organizations tend to eliminate the individ- 
uality of the man; they tend to make him lean on somebody else, and he does not 
develop his own muscle. Besides, these organizations, in my State, have been 
di’avm into politics. The farmer has to work, and can not think as shai’ply as the 
politician. The politician has nothing but politics to think about. His harvest is 
votes, and he will work these organizations in spite of everything. They organii^ 
and swear they will have no politics in the organization, but before you know it 
they have it all through. The farmer who is trained to stand on his own feet, on 
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his own land, is worth a dosen who have to huddle together in order to stand np 
at all. There is a growing tendency, too, I am g[lad to note, among onr best farm- 
ers to look more to thems^yes and less to organizations, societies, politics, les^la- 
tion, etc. , for their success. This development of individual resources, this rel^ng 
upon one’s own ability to compel results, begets a manly self-confidence which, 
when accompanied with good commofi sense and a fair knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, makes one’s ef&rts in a chosen line almost irresistible. Just the reverse 
is the effect of forever leaning upon others and upon each other. The carefully 
protected and provided for boy never develops into the strong, self-reliant, success- 
compelling manhood of the father who knew no protection other than his own; 
no provision he did not provide; no achievement not wrought out by Ms own tried 
and willing hands. All this applies strongly to the farmer and farm boys. Our 
best ones are almost invariably the ones who lean upon themselves. 

Q. Have you any social clubs, such as farmers’ clubs, or stock associations, or 
anything of that kind?— A. Yes; we have a few of them. There are a few small 
clubs in some localities, and they try to make them interesting for the young people, 
but there is notMng very extensive in that line. Our young people generally 
manage to have a pretty good time when they get together without being told 
how. Clubs and associations in the country are apt to have too many rules and 
regulations about them— too much harness and too little horse. Their success 
depends much upon the individuals composing them. 

O. You spoke a moment ago of raising wheat being hard on the pocketbook. 
Did you mean by that expression that there had been an overproduction and low 
price, or do you mean that your soil does not produce a sufficient yield of wheat 
to be profitable?— A. Both. We can not make it pay to raise wheat year after 
year. We lose crops by hail or drought, and if we nave a failure from any cause 
and have no stock our year's income is gone, and we can not risk it on that account. 
Then again, it exhausts the soil constantly, and we can not afford that. It is not 
a paying business only as it is brought in incidentally in rotation with stock 
farming. 

Q. How long has it been since you turned your attention to raising stock?— A. 
I have never raised grain to amount to anything only to feed; but the attention 
of the whole Northwest is turning to stock more within the last few years. 

Q. Will that change decrease the wheat production?— A. It will, a little, for a 
time; but I know of farmers to-day who are raising more grain than before they 
put the stock on the farm, because their farms are cleaner and richer. The com- 
ing of stock does not mean the going of grain from the farms of the Northwest. 
With good stock farming it will continue to be as now “ the granary of the world. " 

<J. Has improved agricultural machinery been of benefit to the Dakota farmer?- 
A. Well, yes. But it has ruined many a man to buy machinery when he couM 
not pay for it though , and perhaps did not need it. Asa rule , hoivever , it has been 
a benefit. If you carry it clear through it iierhaps has not l)een a benefit to tin* 
grain grower, because the invention and use of improved macMnery has, with 
the opening up of so much easily tilled prairie land, tended to reduce the price of 
grain, and in that way it has biwn har^ul, perhaps; but still they have raised 
more of it with much less labor. When I first worked out it took 5 binders t<» 
follow a machine, 1 man to rake off, and 1 to carry the bundles together. Now 
the hired girl frequently drives a machine that does the whole business. 

Q. With the low price, would it have been possible to raise grain with any 
profit without the use of macMnery?— A. No; nor would we have had the low 
price without it. 

Q. Has there been any increase in your transportation rates in the last 2 or 

{ rears?— A. No; they have steadily decreased. They have sometimes fluctuated u 
ittle, but the tenden^has been to decrease. We also gain very much in tiuu’ 
on stock shipments. We get our stock into the Eastern markets with half tin* 
shrinkage we formerly dia, and with lower rates. The railroads are using onr 
stockmen very well. 

What is the condition of your roads and highways?— A. In South and Noi tli 
Dakota they are excellent, ana will be, regardless of work on them, because w»‘ 
have dry climate and a soil that makes good roadbeds. In Minnesota the roa<ls 
are in some parts so poor that they readly detract from the value of the lann 
along them. 

Q. Is there any disposition in Minnesota to improve the roads?— A. There is: 
but they do not get at it with any intelligent understanding of the business. 
There they leave every district to some one man’s ideas, and sometimes they arc 
very crude. They spend enbugh money on the roads, but they need some instriio 
tion on road building. There should be a more intelligent and general super- 
vision in some way. 
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Q. What do you know about combinations to control the prices of grain in 
your State or North Dakota or Minnesota? In other words, is there any elevator 
combine or monopoly that you know of?— A. Yes; it exists all over our State— all 
over the three States. In some way they have it arranged so that, while I 
beUeve, as a rule, prices are governed by supply and demand, at the same time 
the “ line” elevators receive their prices every morning from headquarters, and 
they are the prices that govern. 

Q. You speak of the line elevator. Is that any special kind of elevator?— A. I 
refer to the kind where one company owns a long line of them. These companies 
seem to have an understanding with each other, and frequently one man gives 
the prices for several lines of elevators. 

Q. Have you more than one elevator in the same place owned by different com- 
panies?— A. We occasionally have two. They seldom multiply much; but some- 
times by accident or otherwise there are two representing different lines of 
elevatora. 

Q. You may explain, if you please, how these elevators are detrimental to the 
prwucer of grain?— A. Principally in the fact that they regidate prices regardless 
of the demand, and can put them up and down in a way to give themselves an ille- 
gitimate margin. Again, when we put in farmers’ elevators, as we sometimes do, 
they sometimes use their power to crush them. They put up the price until that 
elevator can not do business, and when it ^uits they make it up with interest. 
Then, again, if the railroads would keep their hands off, if they would nob hold 
us while these elevators rob us, we would be all right. I do not complain much 
about the railroads; they have used us very fairly in most ways, much more so 
than many farmers will admit, but it is a fact that when these elevators under- 
take to hold up a community they sometimes lend a hand. If they would keep 
their hands off we would be able to attend to these fellows all right. We could 
put up our own elevators and do business till they would howl as long and loud 
as any farmer ever dared to, and howling wouldn't help tliem, for our buyer’s 
salary would be all the profit demanded. It might take us a little time to find out 
iust how to buy wheat and to do this, but we could do it. But when they come 
in and will not let us build these elevators, of course we are handicapped. One 
of the worst things in the Northwest to-day is the tendency on the part of many 
farmers to believe that they are being imiwsed upon by everybody and everything. 
This has a most pernicious effect, and it is largely imaginary, but not without 
some basis. For instance, in Gary, my own town, we have 2 line elevators. A 
little whUe ago we wanted to put in a people’s elevator, and another man wished 
to put in one himself , an independent elevator. Our people held a meeting, called 
the railroad commissioners there to help us, and the railroad jieople were notified 
and came there. They had attorneys and examined wtnesses , and finally decided 
that we could not have the room for the elevator. That they gave us a hearing 


is true, but the decision was adverse. We know these line elevators are not 
competing with other farm elevators in prices. There will be lax seasons wlien 
they pay the same, but when the wheat is really coming in th(*y do not, and thou- 
sands or bushels are diverted to those plac^ where they have the other elevators. 

Q. What is the difference in price between places where there is competition 
and where there is no competition with the line elevator? — A. I can not wy only 
from observation. I should think there are places where we have traced it, where 
there is a half cent to a cent and a half per bushel, and sometimes a much larger 
margin — enough to rob the farmer of all the margin of profit he had in some 
cases. In the case I have mentioned, they heard our case and decided that we 
should not have the room for an independent elevator. I asked them why it was. 
They said they had investigated and proved that the amount of grain was not 
sufficient to demand 8 elevators; that 2 could handle it all right, and they did 
handle all they got all right, but we could have had a great many more bushels 
if we had had a farmers or an independent elevator there, and there would have 
been better prices. . 

Q. Did the farmers haul the wheat away .from that territory?— A. res; I have 
known of several instances and heard of many more. , , , 


Q. Is that complaint 


over the State?— A. It is fairly so, but not 


so much as it used to be. They have done better with us than they used to do, 
and seem more and more inclined to be fair with us. Our railroad commissioner 
have been after theim and they seem to have broader and more liberal men m 
our local a^rs than formerly. ^ » w u 

Q. Have you a railroad and warehouse commission m your State?— A* We have 
railroad commission. 
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Q. Do they have charge of the elevators?— A. To a certain exteftt. They came 
to our hearing. As the railroads had to donate the place to put the building on, 
they also came, and they heard it through. But the people have not much confi- 
dence in the railroad commissioners. They are about as distrustful of them as of 
the railroads. They are perhaps too much so. 

Q. Are they elected or appointed?— A. Our commissioners are elected by the 
people. Tliey are put up just as the other officers are and voted on. 

<5. Is that method satisfactory?— A. It ought to be, I can not say but our com- 
missioners do well by us as a rule, but in this case we felt there was no reason 
why they should say whether we should or should not have a piece of land for 
the elevator. If in our judgment lye wanted one and had men there to build 
one, we felt they should not say us nay. It was exercising a power that they 
should not have over a free people in such a matter. If we are foolish enough to 
build too many elevators I can not see why the railroads should insist upon enlight- 
ening us. They get all the grain to haul anyway. 

Q. The railroad owned the ground?— A. Yes. 

Q. Who inspei'-ts your grain?— A. I do not know much about that. It is sent 
out and goes into the regular channels. I am not acijuainted with that part of the 
business. 

<J. Who fixes the price of the grain in the line elevator? — A. I do not know. I 
know that Mr. Vandusen used to send out the price lists. His name was attached 
to them. They come to our local railroad agent and he hands a copy to each of 
the line elevator representatives from the same teleOTam. 

Q. Where does he live?— A. He is at St. Paul, I f)elieve, but his headquarters 
are at Minneapolis. I used to .see the prices he would send out. 

Was that price fixed by the market value over the country?— A. I do not 
think it was, but I could not prove that to you; yon can judge for yourselves 
whether it was or not. I have understood they have a board of the representa- 
tives of the different line elevators that meet and decide what they will do. Of 
course it is possible they meet to push the price up just as high as the market will 
warrant, but if this is the ca.se we have reason to Wieve the object of their meet- 
ing i.s sometimes lost sight of. 

Q. Do these line elevators belonging to different companies work in harmony?— 
A. We have never seen anything to make us believe they did not. 

Q. Do they work in harmony with the independent elevators?— A. They 
never do. 

Q. Are the line elevators managed by residents of the place where they are 
located?— A. They frequently hire a man to nin the elevator from the particular 
community, but the managers are generally men who have been in tneir busi- 
ness. Of course, they have to ho loyal to their employers. 

Q. Do I understand there is no comiK^tition whatever between any two liia^ 
elevators? — A. It sometimes shows up in a mild fonii. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they pool their recM^pts?— A. We understaiul 
they do, but I do not know. 

Q. Were they at any time inspected or audited by th(» same man?— A. I couM 
not say as to that eitlKh*. 

Q. Have you anything further that you desire to say in regard to the elevator 
question?— A. No; only I wish we might Ix) at perfect liberty to build and buy 
and ship as we wish to, that is all. The intelligent Western landowner asks no 
odds in nis race with capital, only that he be not handicapped. In an open field 
he needs no odds in his favor, and the fewer ho asks or receives the more success- 
ful in the long run will he be, and the grander man and citizen will he become. 

Q. Is this complaint against the elevators pretty general throughout the State?— 
A. The feeling that way is pretty general. 

(}. To what place do you ship your grain?— A. It goes largely to St. Paul ami 
Minneapolis. 

O. Have you a pure-food law in your State?— A. Yes. 

Q, Have you any suggestions to make as to the advisability of a Federal pure-foo< l 
law?— A. I am hoping that our Government will take hold of that subject to the 
extent, at least, of having our drugs and the foods that we eat left alone. Again , it 
comes clear down to our stock foods, which are, in some instances, it seems to me, 
the greatest hoax on earth. But it is difficult to handle the ijnestion , and our agi’i - 
cultural papers seem to be afraid to take hold of it and say what they think, po*^- 
sibly, in some cases, because the proprietors of these foods advertise extensivt^iy. 
It puts the fanner in a bad place. He ought to know better, but he does not; 
and there are millions of ddllars' worth of stock foods sold that do not 
anything. Our experiment stations ought to take that question up and puhiiBi 
the frauds widely. Again, many of our'iarm papers do not know and have iw 
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way of knowing how little g(X)d there is in some of these foods; some are doubt- 
less good. 

Q. Would it not be well to have a law requiring the experiment station to look 
the matter up and test the quality of the foods?— A. If it could be done I think it 
would be a good thing if the Government was behind it, but the local laws do not 
seem to amount to much. The violators of the laws do not seem to fear them. 
A few far eastern stations are giving this matter attention. 

Q, Have you anything to say in regard to the operations of the Federal law or 
your State law for protecting domestic animals from disease?— A. I am not con- 
versant with any part of it other than that relating to R('ab in connection with 
sheep, and that is a very serious thing, a serious loss to the nation. We looked it 
up very carefully as an association while I was president. I studied it carefully, 
and from what I could learn in no country where they have local laws, as our 
State laws in this country, have they ever amounted to anything in driving scab 
out. England failed in Australia and other provinces until she took hold of it 
herself and made it a high crime. Now it has been driven out of Australia 
entirely, at least so from large provinces. In our (country wo have no general 
law of that kind. It is a great big loss. W c have such large flocks of sheep and so 
many millions of them west of the Mississippi River that we can not do anything 
with scab with State laws. Dr. Salmon has done a great deal of good along that 
line. He has been made all kinds of si)ort of by some stock journals because he 
did not do it as they thought it ought to be done, but as a practical sheep man 
I must say, though he has mad(} mistakes, he has done us a great deal of good. 
But he ought to be helped by some general law and not be left at the mercy of 
fault-finders and State laws. Maybt^ it is something the Government can not do. 
Maybe the States will insist on meddling with it, as they do with some other 
things, but it is the only hope I have. Our State laws on such (piestions do not 
amount to anything, and I hope the Government vill take hold of it. 

Q. I understand you advocate giving the Federal Goveniment more power?— 
A. Yes; absolute power over that kind of thing; also food and drug adulterations, 
and over all combinations of capital for the regulation of prices of products and 
transportation. Suc;h control would do much to eliminate the fe(5lmg from the 
farmuig classes that they are abused; that every man's hand is against them. It 
would help them to realize tliat their business is a business^; that it is a profes- 
sion- one to be mastered, one to be thoroughly understood, and one to be proud 
of, sure in its returns when understood, and sure to be a failure when it is not 
understood. I think it would go a great ways also in getting rid of this feeling 
that they must be sustained from the outside by favorable legislation, politics, etc. 

Q. Do farmers, as a rule, look very much to tariff for relief?— A. Many of them 
do, but I do not know as it would be legitimate to enter uixm the tariff question 
here. I am a Republican, and I believe in a moderate tariff, but as a practical 
sheep man, 21 years in the business, I think if the word tariff had mjver been in 
existence our sheep industry would be better off. At the same time many of our 
people believe that it is necessary to have a tariff put on wool l)ef ore sheep will 
pay, and will come to me and offer §4, §5, or for sheep with a tariff on that 
they would not pay §2 for if there were no tariff. There is so iiiuch feeling of 
this kind that they slaughter tlie fl(X?ks off every time the tariff is reduced and 
ruin the market for mutton, and then rush back into the husiness when a little 
tariff goes on, till they overdo it. In this way indirectly the tariff has l)een the 
cause of harm to us. 

Q. Your complaint is in the change of the tariff and not in the tariff itself? — ^A. 
Yes. If we CQiud have a moderate tariff and have it permaiu‘nt it would help 
the sheep man, but fluctuating it is a detriment to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.vrke.) How can you say they overdo it when the production of 
wool in this country is still very far short of tnc domestic demand for wool?— A. 
We have to get rid of the body of the sheep ns well as the wool. If we could 
double up the amount of wool on each sheep, wo could still get around that all 
right; but we get only about 7 pounds of wool to 100 pounds of mutton, and when 
we overdo it the 100 pounds of mutton ft^els it, and wiien that fails us the 7 pounds 
of wool will not save us whatever its price. . 

9* Is not the market for mutton increasiim?— A. Yes; we are getting better 
prices on the average, but every time the tariff goes off a little bit so many sheep 
are rushed on the market that mutton men are almost ruined. 

Q. Is not the moral of that situation to keep the tariff on, so the sheep will 
not be slaughtered?— A. Yes; if you will keep it on nuxlerately and not get it so 
Wgh a majority of the people won’t let us keep it on — and then give us a dose of 
trade. A moderate tariff seems to me the only safe tariff. 

CJ. Do you know about the decline of fltx'ks during the free-wool tanff^A. Oh, 
yes; our flocks went down enormously and our profits with them. We made 
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hardly anything during that time, for two reasons. If people who had sheep had 
not rushed them on tho market and hlumped the market, we would have l)een all 
right. When wool went down wo could stand that, but when the mutton mar- 
ket went down, too, and we could sell neither mutton nor wool we had to suffer 
unnecessarily. Rushing sheep into the market was what mined it. 

<J. Since the enactment of tho Dingley tariff there lias been some increase in 
the flocks ha^ there not?— A. Yes: a material increase. 

Q. An«l i\ fair price for both mutton and wool?— A. A fair price for both up to 
now. Wool ii pretty heavy now to get rid of. It is fully 5 cents lower than a 
year ago with no change in tho tariff. 

Q. Do you know what makes it heavy now?— A. I think the holders depend too 
much on tho tariff, and enormous quantities of wool were Inmght at a higher fig- 
ure than tho situation would warrant. They got this in exp^tation of getting 
big nguros, but they could not liold it. They are now throwing it on the market 
and i j i t depressing prices. Then wo have increased our flocks some, and wool is 
lower all over tho Avorld. 

Q. D) you know what tho importations of wool were during the last fiscal 
year?— A. No, I do not; but they were a good deal less than formerly. 

Q. D ) you know whether or not the conditions of which you speak in Dakota 
have arihcn among the wool men throughout the Mississippi or trans-Mississjippi 
region?— A. To some extent; but we can raise shee\» so much more cheaply than 
you can in some places that I do not know that it would be a fair comiiarison for 
the whole country. 

Q. I understand you to say you were raised in New England?— A. Yes. 

Q. What pari?— A. I was raised in Kennebec County, Me., but did not grow 
up there, in 1 1 know nothing about their agriculture or stock raising other than 
from what I have read. 


Q. You d 1 not feel competent to speak concerning conditions of sheep bus- 
bfindryin New England?— A. Not t ) any extent. I am aware of some things 
transpiring there, but not from personal obser^^ation. I know they are restock- 
ing some of the worn-out lands with sheep, and witli 8UC('e.ss. 

Q, Is there much cattle raising in your part of South Dakota?— A. Yes; cattl*‘ 
are increasing rather faster than sheep. 

O. Is that industry profitable?— A. It is profitable; more so than anything else*, 
unless it be sheep. 

9 . Do you think tho farmers realize anything from the duty on hides?— A. I 
think it helps them inateriallv just now. 

Q. They would be loath to nave it repealed, then?- A. I think they would, and 
there is not a sheep man in my State but prefers to have the tariff on wool. It is 
the uncertainty of tho thing that hurts his business so. 

Q. They think they get a better price on wool for the tariff?— A. They think so. 

(J. Do you think so?— A. I think we have had more money for the wool than 
we wonm have had without the tariff, but I am looking for the reaction which 
has always followed so certainly. I think the a^tation of the matter does us 
harm in the end, or in the long run rather. This same reaction (!omes to over- 
enconraged mill and factory building. 

Q. Do you think there is danger of a reaction unless tho tariff is reduced?— A. 
No material one. There is going to be a little reaction, however, from overprices 
paid by speculators largely. They bought too much wool at too big a price, and 
held it, and are now shoving it on the market. Wool has fallen 4 to 3 cents a 
pound since a year ago, and in my judgment ivill go lower. 

Q. The testimony of wool expcjrts given to this commission is to the effect tliat 
at the present rate of increase in tne flocks it will still be more than 20 years 
before we shall grow the wool that we consume.— A. I believe it. 

Q. That being the case, would it not seem to you that if the tariff question 
remained about as it is there would lie a good steady pric^e for wool?— A. Yes: 
there will not be any big prices. We will have to take lower prices tlian we have 
taken for the last 8 yea^s, but if we could be assured of a steady tariff, we wouin 
not ask for anything better in the sheep business. It is the uncertainties whini 
I refer to as the great drawback to us, and which, it seems to^me, nearly or (pntc 
offset all the advantages a tariff can bring us. 

ij. (By Mr. F^aiquHAR.) What was the condition of the sheep business < or ^ 
years ago, when the tariff was changed, in Kansas and southern Nebraska ano 
Coloraoo? Can you recollect?— A. Just l)eforo we had it put on again it wa*' 
thoroughly demoralized. . , -j 

Q. I]&yoo toow anything about tho prices paid in Kansas City then for sheep. ^ 
A. No; not in the market. 1 know something about what we got for , 

to Chicago. It wiis this rush and slump I referred to before as being the 01 
growth of a fluctuating tariff 
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Q. Do you think a return of better times and the increase in your sheep rais- 
ing is equal to the normal increase that there would have been if there had been 
no change in the first wool tariff?— A. No; I think the tariff has helped the sheep 
man some. 

Q. Is it only the refrigerator car in transportation that gives you the advantage 
of marketing your mutton at wider points than you did 10 years ago?— A. No. 

Q. Is there any means of curing or keeping mutton so that it will carry farther 
and re^h a market fresher than 10 or 12 years ago?— A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Will you describe to the commission that mature of it, the advantage that 
mutton now has of reaching a farther market than a few years ago? — ^A. In the 
first place we have more rapid transist. Twelve years ago we could not get a 
sheep to Chicago as we can now. It took one-third more time than to-day from 
where I live. We have better facilities, better cars, better facilities across the 
ocean; and w^e are raising better sheep. We get them ready for the block now 
and they are taken, many of them, for export. Many sheep go from St. Paul for 
export where formerly we did not sell one. The refrigerator business that you spoke 
of IS confined more to South American and Venezuelan and Australian nocks. It 
has seemed to us that if these refrigerator cars had not been invented our Ameri- 
can mutton would get across any way and wo could get better prices than we 
do now. 

Q. Ten or 12 years ago you had nothing more than a local demand?— A. No. 

Q. Now you have a world demand?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there not an increased public taste for mutton?— A. We feel that is one of 
the good results of free wool. Sheep were sold, in the blind rush out of sheep, so 
cheaply that everybody ate mutton. The public then acquired a taste for mutton 
and they can not get over it. It is about the only w^ay free wool did help us. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) There is one further question I would ask. What 
remedy have you to suggest for this elevator combine that you speak of?— A. If I 
could, I would make it a crime to do that kind of buiness and make the punish- 
ment so quick and so severe that it would not be done a scKiond time. 

Q. A law of the State or of Congress?— A . Congress every time. As to State legis- 
latures, I have been a member of them two or three times, and I have not a very 
high regard for what they can do. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Under what authority would you invoke the aid of 
Congress under the Constitution?— A. It is possible that we can not; but it seems 
as though we ought to be able to do it. If in any way you can get them to take 
their hands off and let us build our own elevators they can go on combining. If 
we could build our own elevators and run them, and have an equal show in ship- 
ping, I think we could regulate this (jombine business. 

Q. Will the railroads give you etpial facilities with the line elevators?— A. We 
try to think they would. Shippers can give you more information on this than I 
can. They have always used me “ fair and square.” 

Q. Could not your State railroad and warehouse commission be made effect- 
ive if there was properly executed a good law?— A. I think they might possibly. 

Q. Could your railroad commission do monj than it is doing in giving you 
relief?— A, Possibly, and I think tlu^y have tried hard in a g(X)d many instances; 
but for some reason there is so mucli change in the laws, so many crooks and 
turns, so many deferred trials that we do hot get very (piick action or very good 
results. 

Q. Is this complaint you speak of confined to your State?— A. Oh, no; that is 
the feeling all over— wherever they have control. 

Q. Do you find that <!ondition in Minnesota?— A. Yes; excepting where they 
have grist mills, or local buyers, or other means with which to handle their own 
business. Wherever those conditions exist they do not feel it and do not say much 
about it. 

_ Q. Is there anything you have not touched upon? — A. I do not suppose it is pos- 
sible to help us any in the line of enlarging the field of our experiment stations, 
making the distribution of the funds more elastic, or anything of that description? 

Q- (% Mr. Clarke.) Now, that that subject is up, I would like to say th^ I 
do not quite understand the way the Secretary of Agriculture apportions that 
fund for experiment stations. Is it done according to the needs of the State? — 
A. It does not seem to be; but I do not quite understand myself what influences 
him. My impression was, from what he said, that the laws regulating such mat- 
ters are so that he coiUd not do differently; still, he said, that it would open up 
sRch a wide demand, should he change the ruling in such things, that he had to 
hold back on that account. I take it that a ruling has long applied to these 
which confines them to the single station. 

A v the law is in the way we could recommend Congress to change the law? — 
A. Yes; I thought of that, of course, in connection with my suggestion; but I am 
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not poaitive of this— I am under the impression only that in some way the Secre- 
tary is bound in the matter. 

Q. Now, if there are any points or things which occur to you, not yet touched 
ui)on, affecting the general welfare and ajjriculture of the Northwest, with which 
you ai-e personally acquainted, will y/)u landly go over them in your own way. 

In response to tliis invitation the witness made the following written statement: 

DECLINE IN VALUE OF LANDS EAST. 

First, our Western prairies were free from stones and stumps. For this reason, 
and because of business openings, the people got into the habit of coming west, 
and they can't stop. Again, all go west for less inducements than they will 
go east. This seems to be an instinct. The hop vine will not go around the pole 
fTom west to east, and can't be made to. Neither will men. The only race that 
ever tried it on a large scale is the Chinaman, and Uncle Sam stepmjd in and helped 
nature out. If the Chinaman had come from the east through Boston and New 
York, no one would have stoppetl him. Careless farming made many Eastern 
farms jxwr, and the young men preferred to go onto rich lands rather than making 
poor ones rich. But land will go higher east .soon, and stay high. 

RURAL DELIVERY. 

Rural delivery is going to prove one of the greatest blessings and educators 
ever broiiglit to the back-country farmer. Its value can not be overestimated. 
It not only helps to make more contented those already on the lands, but it ena- 
bU's a most excellent cla.ss .from our towns and cities to make permanent homes 
in the country who would never think of doing so without regular mail. As an 
educator, and" a.s an inducement to make landed homes, the Government could 
well afford all it costs. 

1»()STAL SAVINGS. 

Next to rural delivciy, for downright cost value to the common people nothing 
sui'passes the possibilities of ixistal savings banks. This means much more than 
the well-to-do can ever know. I have seen many a man working with me in lum- 
l)er and other camps, on railroads and on large farms, who could not lKunduce<l 
to save or lay up a dollar, because they knew of no safe way of kee^dng it in 
small amounts. I have urged not a few young men who were si>en(ling every 
cent they eanied in good times ” to lay by a little of it, who promptly showed mo 
accounts with “busted” banks, and swore they would not try again, and kept 
their word. Nothing could help the common wage-earner more than well-estah- 
lished i)ostal siivings banks. I believe this from what I have seen of it. 

FIGHT FOR THE FORESTS. 

In traveling extenvsively over the timber sec^tions of the Northwest, particularly 
northeni Wi.sconsin and Minnesota, as surveyor, lumberman, and riverman, and 
later institute worker in the newer siK^tious, I have been deeply impressed with 
the importance of doing something to preserve the young second-s^owth ever- 
OTeens, and as much as possible of the evergreen forests now standing. Only a 
few year.s ago there were whole counties of pint» and hemhxjk at the head waters 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Under these dark, dense evergreens were 
deep mo8.ses from 6 inches to a foot deep. I have seen snow and ice in this moss 
in densely shaded places as late as the middle of June. The snows melt slowly 
here, and it took months for them to ooze through the moss and deep-surface 
loams. Millions did not have to lie spent there to ward off floods far down tli«‘ 
streams. Nor did the streams nearly ary up as they do now. Vast regions thus 
protected have been stripped of the pine and hemlock, and then these slashings 
Dumod over, moss and surface soil often going too, till now one hot March clay 
sends a winter's snow rushing into overflo^ng streams. 

By all means great parks or these evergreens, particularly at the heads of great 
rivers and on poor nonagiicultnral lands, should be preserved. Thousands spent 
this way by CotiCTess will save millions later building dikes to save the country 
along the Lower Mississippi and then they can’t save it. Besides this stripping nr 
the great evergreen forests is showing desert conditions farther east from tne 
mountains every year. On the banks of every lake and stream are proofs of 
The greatest, most blessed thing Congress can do for the nation to-day m 
quickly set aside immense parks at the Leails of all our great streams to once more 
hold the snow. It is a dangerous thing to throw nature out of balance. 
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OLEO. 

In my judment, no very severe oleomargarine law can ever be enforced. It 
should be made however to sail under its own colors just as drugs and other foods 
should. W e doubt if more stringent laws can ever be kept on the statutes. Many 
prefer oleo pro^rly made, as it is it possible to have it much cleaner than butter, 
the milk for which has been drawn and cared for by every kind of a milker, from 
the cleanliest to a Comanche or a Zulu. It is hard to get (dean milk in mixed 
countries. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, T). C.. Jinte //, mi. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. A. H. NAFTZGER, 

President ami General Manager Southern California Fruit Kvchange. 

The commission met at 11.02 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. 
A. H. Naftzger was introduced as a witness, and. being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your full name, post-office address, 
and your occupation.—A. A. H. Naftzger, Los Angeles, Gal. 1 am presiclcnt and 
general manager of the Southern California Fruit Exchange. 

Q. How long have you occupied that po8ition?--A. About 5 years. 

Q. How long have you been a resident of the State of Califoniia?— A. Sixteen 
years. 

Q. What field does the fruit exchange coverV—A. The Southeni California 
Fruit Exchange is a cooperative organization of fruit growers, engaged in mar- 
keting the products of the orchards owned and controlled by its members. It 
handles or markets only oranges and lemons. I might say citrus fniits, to make 
the statement more accurah^, because it includes grape fruit; but our business is 
particularly confined to oranges and lemons. 

(^. You might outline a little further your mode of operating.— A. The organi- 
zation is a voluntary association of citrus fruit growers solely for the purpose of 
marketing their products. It has nothing to do with growing, but confines itself 
to the purchase of ne<;e8sary supplies for packing and to the business of .sliipping 
and selling. The business is wholly under the control of the growers themselves, 
and the fruit is marketed for all members alike on a level basis of cost, no profits 
arising to anybody connected with the organization except salaries to its employ- 
ees, and the better prices to be obtained for the growers. 

Q. You say it is a voluntary assc^iation. Do you moan by that it has not been 
incorjiorated?— A. It is incori>orated; but the Southern California Fruit Exchange 
itself is a very limited corixiration. It consists in fact of 1 1 members, all of whom 
are direcjtors. These 11 directors are selected by what we tenn district exchanges, 
and having been nominated by these district exchanges, they are elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and that organization is purely a marketing agency 
for these local or district exchanges. In the various sections that grow citnis 
fruits extensively, we have organizations usually incorporated with a nominal 
capital stock.. In some instances they are incorporated under the cooperative 
law, but in nlost instances are regular .statutory coi*j)orations. When I say the 
organization is voluntary, I mean that it is so organized that any member may 
withdraw. If he is a stockholder of course he can sell his stock, or, even without 
selling his stock, he may withdraw his fruit at some time during any year, usually 
at the close of the marketing season. He is bound in a contract to the organiza- 
tion to leave his fruit of any one season under the control of the organization to 
lie marketed entirely under the direction and at the instance of the organization 
Itself. In other words, he puts his fruit for the time being or for the season 
beyond his control. 

Q; (By M^. Litchman.) The object of that?— A. The object primarily was to 
avoid the disasters of the commission system. Prior to the organization of the 
exc^nge, fruit was to a limits extent sold f . o. b. California, either at the pack- 
ing house or at the orchards; but in a very large number of cases was consigned 
to commission houses in various cities of the country to be sold on commission 
lor account of the shipper. This proved disastrous to California citrus fruit 
powers, because of our very long distances ^m markets and the consequent 
ttontingencies that intervene in the way of decay and the imiiossibility of know- 
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ing much of anything that was goin^ on in the markets, etc. The organization 
was perfected for the purpose of taking out of the hands of the midolemen the 
marketing of the product, and to establish an independent system to take the 
pl^e of the middlemen, under the absolute control of the growers themselves. 
iTiis was done chiefly through the establishment of our own selling agencies in 
the chief markets of the country, where we sell our goods direct to the jobbing or 
wholesale trade. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you been able, since your organization, to 
avoid overproduction or gluts of certain markets?— A. Only to a limited extent. 
In proportion, of course, as we are able to control the product at that end of the 
line, we are able to regulate its distribution in the markets. But our association 
began with about 25 per cent of the crop and we now have 50 per cent. Of course, 
while there is 50 per cent beyond our control, we are not able absolutely or even 
approximately to control the distribution, although we are able very largely to 
regulate it. Being ourselves the heaviest shippers and being able to put a liberal 
supply at any time into any market, we can exercise a very powerful influence 
over the conditions in that market; and in proportion as we are getting a larger 
control of the product we are able more largely to control the fruit distribution. 

Q. Do you approach in any way the ordinary features of a trust?— A. No. In 
the first place, we do not attempt to control the production in any sense whatever. 
We have absolutely nothing to do with production. Our members liave, of course, 
but as an organization we have nothing to do with the question of how many 
orchards shall be planted or where. In the next place, we do not attempt to 
regulate prices — I mean to fix prices. W e do attempt to regulate them to a certain 
extent incidentally. Our business is to try to get the best pri(;es obtainable, but 
we do not attempt to arbitrarily fix prices. In fact, we have no f. o. b. California 
prices at all. Our goods are forwarded to our own agents in the different markets 
consigned to ourselves. We have our own offices in most of the important cities 
Of the United States and we forwai*d the goods to our own order. Upon arrival 
they are offered by our agent to the trade in the regular course of business and at 
the best price obtainable, 

Q. Do the distributers sell on commission or on salaries?— A. They are U8uall>' 
salaried men. In some auction markets we pay a commission liecause that is tin* 
auction charge; but in almost all cases the salesmen are our salaried agents who 
have no other employment except for us. In a few instances we sell through 
brokers, where the market is not large enough to justify a salary and the conse- 
quent expenses of an agency. There we use the broken, allowing him the usual 
5 cents per box for selling; but that applies, I think, to only 3 or 4 markets in the 
United States. We have some twenty-odd salaried offices in the principal citie.s. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have an organization?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I understand you to say you have your agents in all the principal 
cities?— A. Yes. 

Q. And still you say you are not a trust?— A. I endeavored to explain why I 
did not consider we were a trust. 

Q. Can the independent producer in California reach the markets of those cities 
where you have your agents in any other way except through you?— A. Yes. 

Q. flow?— A. Through the commission man, and through his own agents if ln‘ 
chooses to establish them. 


Q. Through his commission agent?— A. Yes; or consign his gootlsif he prcb'i s. 

Q, You would not recommend any man to raise fruit to sell through commis- 
sion houses?— A. I would not. 

Q. That is practically out of the way, then. Now, how can that indepemb ut 
producer reach the markets of Washington, say?— A. A number of them use tln ir 
own brokers in the city v>f Washington. They may sell through them in carloads 
by paying him the usual brokerage. I am not certain but 1 or 2 of them hnv ( 
8alarie<l men here. 1 can not say j^sitively. 

Q. What advantage, then, have you over the independent producer? Wh»t 
arrangement have you with the railroads between here and California?— A. Nmu 
other than anybody else can get. 

Q. I asked what arrangement you had.— A. None whatever, except to pay tm 
rate and make our shipments under the traffic arrangements established by tlu 
carriers. 

J . You get a rebate?— A. None whatever. We did at one period; so did every 
y else. 

Q. Who belongs to yoiir association?— A. None but growers of citrus n‘«dH 
oranges, lemons, and mpe fruit. 

Q. It does not include vegetables?— A? No vegetables. No deciduous fruits; 
dried fruits. Perhi^ I ought to say that some of our agents do, under our dii 
tion, sell some dried fruit and some green fruits for other similar oooperativ 
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associations of powers; but the business is not under our control in California. 
The fruit is sold through our agents, for which we make a charge. 

Q. Then, what advantage has your association in Califomia?--A. The advan- 
tages that accrue to the producer are that we get our fruits sold at better average 
pnces, and sustain smaller losses than under the commission system. 

Q. Is that chiefly due to the fact that you have reliable agents in the towns?— 
A. Entirely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What portion of the traffic does your association 
cover?— A. About 50 per cent of the citrus fruits. 

Q. Is there any objection to other fruit growers joining your association?— 
A. None whatever. They join as rapidly as they conclude it is to their interest 
to do so, and they are steadily joining. 

Q. Do you encourage them joining?— A. We do. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) I do not understand how it is that with 
sucii an association back of you you get no reduction in freights. Have you made 
application?— A. Yes. When I tell you that the initial carriers, the two railroads 
operating in California, divide the business between themselves and parcel it out 
to their connections you will perhaps understand why it is impossible for us to 
obtain anything in the shape of a reduced rate. There was a time in the history 
of the California business when almost every commodity had its special privilege 
or rebate in some form. But under the existing order of things, by reason of the 
arrangements between the carriers, the rate is firm. 

Q. Can you charter a car?— A. No; we can load a car with its minimum load 
of 26,000 pounds and pay $1.25 i)er hundred for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I would like to know” whether yon consider the arrange- 
ni^t which now prevails, by which all shippers, great and small, receive exactly 
the same rates from the railroad.s, jis more desirable than the old system under 
which rebates wore given to different shippers?— A. I believe that a steady rate, 
one rate, is right. While I quite understand that an association as large as ours 
is very likely to get special l)enefit8 under sliifting rates, I believe that in the 
interest of our industry, as well as of good morals, the steady rate is desirable. 

Q, You pay the «ime rate per (carload that independent shippers would have to 
pay, and still you have an advantage over them in that you avoid the commissions 
and make great .savings on account of the sptem which you have?— A. Yes. 
There was another evil of the flexible rate. The rate was usually made, or the 
rebate usually obtained, through a private car line, several of which were oper- 
ating in that traffic. Speculators, whose sole hope of reward was in the rebate 
on the car, dipped into the traffic. They would go to the pro<lucer and obtain 
from him, or make with him, a contract for handling his crop on the best terms 
po8.sible— the best to the shipper usually— and proceed to farm that crop out to the 
carriers solely for the benefit of the speculator or middleman. The producer was 
none the better off for that rebate, and usually his crop was very iKwrly handled. 
The whole thing was extremely demoralizing to the business. It put the business 
into the hands of people who really had no riglit to be there, and who were not 
prepared to handle the businsss properly. Tliey were what we called pirates 
in tue business. The establishment of a steady rate eliminates that feature and 
puts that class of speculators out of the business. I do not, of course, pretend to 
include all independent shippers in that; category. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You 8p.>keof two railroads doing your carrnng 
bu-siness. Wliat two railroads? — A. The Atchison, Topeka andi^nta Fe and the 
Southern Pacific are the two lines that operate as initial t arriers in eouthem 
California. . . xr 

Q. Do the t ame rates and same classification obtain on both roads? — A. Yes; 
the same rate. Wo have a postage-stamp rate on our goods — that is. the same 
rate prevails to all points east of the mountains on citrus fruits; not on other 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yourgtx)ds are classed a i perishable and have to be 
expedited in transpor^tion?— A. Yes. » . , , ^ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What was the condition of your fruit industry 
before your organization? — A. The fruit was handled in a haphazard manner, 
largely through commission men. It was sent tliousands of miles away to bo sold, 
very largely fo • the account of the giOAW, and the methcnl re.^nlted in disaster. 
Occasionally goo<l prices were obtained, but in very many cases the grower came 
out in debt; and that sometimes stiU happens with the ^^ower who enters into a 
contract with a commission flim. The grower, guaiaoteeing all charges, includ- 
ing the freight charge, frequently came out in uebt, so that ho not only lost the 
entile crop, but was obliged to pay something additional for the charges covens 
the transaction. It was to avoid contingencies of that kind that we formw this 
cooperative association. Values were depreciated. The fruit-growing industry 
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was in a very bad wav in every particular, although it was young and the product 
was very much less tlian it is at present. 

Q. What is the condition of the industry now?— A. The industry is in a healthy 
and sound condition. It has its fluctuations, like a business in any other perish- 
able product— all agricultural proditcts for that matter— but is in a sound con- 
dition. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does your association take into consideration the per- 
fection of the fruit or the develox>mont of special kinds of fruit?— A. No; not as 
an association. Of course, through the association every sort of information is 
given to the growers as to what is de.sirable in the markets, what classes of fruit, 
what character of ptvckage and th^ manner of handling, and all that sort of 
thing; and therefore to a certain extent influences are brought to bear on them 
to do good work. 

Q. How long has your organization been in existence?— A. We incorporated in 
1895. Previously we had had a sort of compact among growers for a period 
of 2 years, during which time we operated in the manner known as selling f. o. b, 
California. At least we attempted to so operate, but with very poor success; and 
in 1895 incorporated our present corjmration and established our own agencies to 
sell the fruit delivered, as we term it. 

Q. How long has the navel orange been developed?— A. The navel orange was 
first propagate in California in the early seventies, and the ])roduct has been 
increasing steadily ever since. None were marketed to speak of until the middle 
of the eighties, ‘in 1884 and 188.5 the business began practically to assume 
importance. 

<^. Are you sufficiently familiar with the fruit to explain briefly the method by 
which that orange was ueveloped?— A. No. The first trees were brought by the 
Department here from Bahia, I think, and sent to Riverside to be planted; and 
from that beginning the entire navel orange busin(*ss has In'cii developed. But 
the manner of its propagation, in the first instance, I am not familiar with. 

Q. Are there not now being carried on exp(‘riments to try to prodinie a lemon 
similar to the navel orange?— A. To a large extent our lemons produ(*ed in Cali- 
foniia are seedless, and that is the particular di.stinguishing characteristic of 
the navel orange. A very large proportion of our lemons are seedless. We also 
have other seedless oranges. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the capital stock of your excbange?— A 
Our exchange is organized uith the nominal capital .stock of $10,000. We have* 
no capital stock jiaid up— no (capital paid up except what we have in office? furni- 
ture and fixtures in our different offices, jiuiounting to a few thousand dollars. 
We have no rea.son to require any capital. W e buy nothing exc^ent packing mate- 
rials for the IcK’al exchanges who pay for them on delivery. We buy for every- 
body in large (luantities, but we hav(? no use for capital. At the end of the month 
we call upon these lo(?al exchanges to ])ay in what we (*stimate will be nece8.sury 
for the current expen.se.sof the month, and those account.sare adjusted at the end 
of the sea.son..so that all fruit is assc'ssed alike for these expenses, and all at the 
cost of operating. 

O. Is there another organization in the State of California that deals in urnnes 
and raisins?— A. Yes; two of therm. Then? is what is known as the Curect Fruit 
.^sociation, which devotes itself chiefly to ])ruues, although I think they handle 
some dried peaches and other dried fruits. There is also what i.s known as tlie 
Raisin Growers' Association, which devotes itself entirely to raisins. Their organi- 
zations are cooperative, but they differ from oprs. 

Q. Could vou state to the commission the difference?— A . They differ in this 
particular, that they undertake to establish a price f. o. b. California for their 
products. It is an arbitrary price fixed by the as.sociation at which the product 
IS to be sold. In other respects they are similar to ours— purely cooperative. 

Q. What was the condition of the pnine trade and raisin trade previous b) tlu' 
organization of these two companies?— A. They were both in very bad condition, 
very bad indeed. 

Q. What is the condition of these industries at the present time?— A. The raisin 
association, having operated some Jl years under its present form, has done a very 
good business. They are not without some troubles of their own , but have demon- 
strated that organization is a good thing. The prune association has had very 
great difficul]^. They began their operation this lust year, and the product wns 
veiy large. There was also a largjje proiluct in Oregon which they did not control, 
ana rather a large quantity outsidi? of the association, and the establishment ot 
prices f. o. b. Calif oniia enabled the outside holders to shade the association prn « 
and market their product, while the asuwiation held a very large proportion j” 
its product. I think it is fair for me to say to the commifwion that I personally 
do not regard the attempt to fix an f. o. b. ])rice as practicable, and 1 think it 
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the source of the difficultieH that both of those associations have had, it being our 
impression tliat we must market these products at whatever price the consumers 
will pay. We must find out what that is and market the fruits anyway, if not 
at one price, at some other, and we can only do that by putting them into the 
market to be distributed through the distributing channels now in existence at 
the best price obtainable in competition with other products. 

Q. Has your association increased the average pri(je of citrus fniits to the con- 
sumer?— A. I doubt whether the effect of our association has been at all to increase 
the price to the consumer. We did not organize with that (md in view. We 
never contemplated that we .should increase the price to the consumer, but our 
object was to save the losses and lessen the expenses between ourselves and the 
consumer in the handling, and of course to create a wider distribution and con- 
sumption of the product. We are obliged, of course, from year to year, to sell 
our fruit at lower prices. With the increase of the product the level of prices 
goes lower from year to year. 

(^. (By Mr. FARgunAR.) Have you any market for California fruits in the 
Asiatic (countries? — A. Not to speak of. There is opening a limited market. 

Q. Have you in any other of the coa.st States — Washington or Oregon — a market 
for your California fruit?— A. Ye.s; avo market at all points in the United States 
and quite a quantity in Europe. 

Q. Do you find a niark<*t in Washington and Oregon? — A. Yes; we market 
quite a (piantity of citrus fruits tlnjre. 

Q. Have you any prosi)ects at all for A-siatic trade for your fruits?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made an attempt to make a market in the Asiatics countries?— A. 
Yes; but citrus fruits not (‘xtensively. There are some efforts to make a market 
at A.siatic points. Tlie difliculty in operating there is the long sea voyage. Our 
fniits don't stand the long voyage as well as the Mediterranean fruits. 

<^. Do you can any of your fruits?— A. There an^ vast quantities of canned 
fnuts going to tlio Asiatitr (•r)untrie8. I had reference more particularly to citrus 
fruits. 

Q. The whole market?— A. Yes; there is a large <iuantity of California fruits 
going to the A.siatic- market. 

Q. During the Boer war hav(‘ you found a market in South Africa for any of 
your canned fruits?— A. Without referring to the report of the State board of 
trade. I should not be abb* to answer that question. 

Q. How exteiisiv(‘ are your canneries in California? How much of the product 
do the canneries take up? The Asiatic trade in fruits, canned and otherwise?— 
A. The exports of fruits of all classes including canned fruits from Pacific coast 
ports to foreign countries for the fiscal year ending June ;f(). 1898, show an 
ex{K)rtation of 81,7*11,001) worth, but I have not with me the figures showing to 
what countries these e\i)orts ivere made. I am, therefore, unable to say how 
extensive our A.saitic trade in fruits is. The total Pacific coast exports of all 
cla.s.se8 of mercliandise to Asiatic countries for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1898, 
was nearly §17,000,000, a gain of over 400 per cent in T) years. 

About lb i)ei‘ cent of our shipments of fruits out of the State are canned fruits. 
There are about .^0,000 cai loads per annum shipped out of the State of green citnis, 
dried and canned fruits, of which about 5,000 carloads are canned. It is impos- 
sible for im‘ to say what proinu tion of the green product those canneries consume, 
as I am not an expert in canning, and I am, therefore, not able to say what the 
loss is, 

Q. Would the enlargement in tlie cstahlishment of your canneries also enlarge 
the po.s.si hi Ikies of the marketing of canned instead of being dependent on the 
green fniit in market?— A. I .should .say tliey would; yes. 

Q. Is there any Australian imirket that you know of?— A, I think none except 
in canned and dried fniits. The transportation rat(*s are against n.s. 

Q. One of the defects you have in the Asiatic; trade is the lack of tonnage trans- 

S ortation?— A. Well, we can get to Japan and China, but we can’t get to the 
outh Sea countries because the freight rate is against us as comiiarea with the 
freight rates from England. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any market for your goods, canned or other- 
wise, in Alaska?— A. Yes; there is quite an extensive market. A considerable 
(luantity of our green h*uits. especially citrus fruits, is shipped to Alaska. Of 
course it is not a large (uiantity, but there is a large canned and dried fruit busi- 
ness in Alaska. 

Q. Have you sufficient coastwise traiisportotion for those markets?— A. Yes. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have a topical plan that you exj)ect to follow. 
You may take up the topics seriatim and discuss them if yon wish, and the com- 
misrion will ask questions as you go along.- A. The first item here is the peculiar 
conditions on the Pacific coast. We are large producers of cereals, but our chief 
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industry probably is not staples, after all. Ours is a semitropical country, and 
we produce so large a variety of fruits that the agricultural and even the horti- 
cultural conditions that prevail usually are not applicable to the Pacitic coast. 
The climatic conditions of the Pacific coast are such, as I have already noted, 
that we produce almost everything. I think I perhaps might say that commer- 
cially we prodnce practically everything except the purely tropical products, so 
that the conditions that apply as to labor, wages, and cmestions of that kind, 
including transportation to other portions of tlie United States, are not entirely 
applicable to ours. The Pacific coast, as you are, no doubt, aware, is not a man- 
ufactiuing country. There is a considerable amount of manufacturing at certain 
points, as, for instance, in San Fraiu^stu), but the whole coast is dependent more 
upon its minerals, its agri(*ultural and horticultural products, and lumbering than 
it is upon manufacturing. 

Q. ( By Mr. Litchm an. ) Is the manufacturing industry retarded by lack of trans- 
portation facilities?— A. Yes. Perhaps I sliould say by the condition of the freight 
rates more than the lack of carrying fai-ilities. 

Q. Then the fact that you have a comparatively limited amount of manufactur- 
ing on the coast is due to other cau.ses than necessity for their existence? — A. Yes; 
bec‘,au8e we are heavy importers. In projwrtion to our population we are per- 
haps as heavy importers as any country in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is it an even thing, the exchange of manufactured goods 
of other .sections with your California products?— A. Only within the last 3 or 4 
years have our exports exceeded our imi»orts. I think the last I or 2 years we 
have gained very materially, so that our exports have exceeded our imports by 
nearly 50 per cent. Within tlie last 3 or 4 years that has betm the ca.se, the first 
time in the history of the Pacific c(>ast. Now, 1 speak pariicularly of California 
as to the volume of the business, but I think t)n‘ sann^ remark would be applicable 
to the country north of ns. 

Q. So, then, you ar«‘ not in any unenvial)le condition for lack of manufactures in 
your State?— A. Nt). Of c(mr.se if we were in a situation to ])roduce these things 
ourselves we would save a big freight bill. 

Q. All the gri.st would come to your mill, and lu ►thing would go away?— A. 
Largely that would be offset liecause of the fact tliat considerable proportion of 
the raw material would have to be imported anyway, as we do not produce all 
the neix^ssary raw materials. 

Now, as to fruit growing in particular: This industry has grown in the past 
10 years to very large pro])ortions. I think I can give you some figures on that. 
The fruit bu.sine.ss, including tin* product of our vt'getable farms and vineyards, 
has increased about 4( lO per cent in lo years. We exp( >rted . as I think I said lief ore, 
about 50,000 carloads <jf fruits during the year IIKH). That was exclusive of alKuit 
8,500 carloads of vegetables and ]»robably 7.500 carloads of wines and brandies. 
ITiese are rjiil .shipments. The sea shipments of fruits and nuts amount to abinit 
8,000 carloads, with a small shipment of the other products that I Iiave named, 
but comparatively light. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.). You spoke a moment ag«» of the cereal industryii'd 
being develoi>ed so rapidly. C.’ould you state wliat tin* prt.Kluctioii is at the ijrcs* 
ent time? — A. Yes, sir. Tin; California wheat croj) in the year 1000 was a little 
over 978,000 tons. I am not sure that I have tlu5 other cereals excepting barh*y. 
The others are comparatively small, the wheat being the chief cereal. The exports 
of barley from California in UM)0 were 212,000 tons. 

S . (By Mr. PuiLLii'S.) You do not raise much corn?— A. Very little corn, so 
e as not to he counted. 

Q. You do not consider your climate well adaptetl?— A, It is not; no, sir. We 
have our wet and dry season, ami our <lry season is the winter and spring when 
the wheat is gnjwing. The summer is too dry for corn. There are no rains to 
make a corn crop. There are limited areas of moist lands in certain portions of 
the State that will produce coni. They are neai- emmgh to the water level to pro- 
duce it in limited quantities. The other ijortions of the Pacific coast farther in )rth 
produce quite a (piantity of corn, because tliey have a longer rainy season. Oreg<’» 
and Washington b<»th produce a considerable quantity of com, although it is not 
primarily an iuqKU'tant product. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any grazing industry in California?— A* 
Oh, yes; exteu.sive. Onr stock intere.sts are quite large, including cattle and 
sheep and horses. The wofil product of the year 11)00 was estimated at 27,600,0>H) 
pounds. We also have somewhat extensive lieet-sugar industries on the Piw'iao 
coast, particularly in California. I am not 8ur<i that there are any beet-sugar 
factories outside of California on the c<>i«?t except in the mountain country. 

Q. Can you give the volume of the product of beet sugar?— A, Yes. Ih^pj 
sugar in 1900 was 80, (XK) tons; in the year before it was 42,000 tons. The crop 
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was nearly a failure last year in Koutbern California where there are 2 large 
factories, by reason of the drought. The beets are grown in moist lands. 

Q. Does that mean refined sugar for the market?— A. Yes; refined sugar. 

Q. Is it a profitable industry?— A. I think it is regarded as profitable. The 
farmers who have been engaged in beet raising, I think, with the exception of 
the dry season, have had uniformly profitable results. 

Q. (by Mr. Farquhar.) Can it compete with Hawaiian sugar?— A. It does. 

Q. Is your beet sugar pretty much for the home market, or do you send it 
East?— A. A good deal is shipped out. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will you please state the firms operating in the 
beet'SUgar business? — A. There are, I think, 0 or 7 factories in (!Jalifoniia. There 
are the Chino and Oxnard establishments, both operated by the Oxnard com- 
pany; the Alamitos, owned by Senator W. A. Clark; the others, the Watsonville, 
Spreckels, Alvarado, and i)erhap8 Cro<;kett are, I think, all owned by Spreckels. 
I am not positive of that, however. They are farther north and I am not so 
familiar with them. 

Q. Is there a sugar combination in your State?— A. I do not know; I am inclined 
to think there is, but I am not prepared to say advisedly that there is. 

Q. You spoke of nuts a moment ago. What is tlit^ extent of that industry? — A. 
About 700 carloads last year of about 12 tons to the carload. They are chiefiy 
English walnuts, although there are some almonds. That industry is growing 
quite rapidly. The product is increasing; it is a very profitable one. 

The WITNESS. I have a topic here, “Thecostof land,” following the suggestion, 
I think, in the topical plan your commission sent me. Probably nowhere else on 
the continent are the prices of land so variable or divergent as they are in Cali- 
fornia. They run from very low to very high. We have, of course, a vast area 
of mountain lands, broken and hilly, and also a large area of desert lands that are 
practically worthless and on vast areas of which there is no nrice whatever. From 
that, of course, it ranges up through the gi'azing lands to tlie highest priced fruit 
lands. 


(By Mr. Phillips.) Can there be suflicient water obtained to irrigate those 
arid lands to any con.siderable extent?— A. Yes; I should say that there can be. 
By extensive dams and reserviors large portions of them can be irrigated, but 
probably never anything like all of the land or even approximately all of it. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where is the title of this mountainous land and 
hilly land?— A. Much of it is in the Goveniment of the United States, some of it 
is railroad land, and some of it school land, two sections in a township being school 
land. The Southern Pacific Comiiany owns large? bodies of land in these deserts 
and mountains, included in the grant made to promote the building of the road; 
but the larger proportion of it, I should say, is Government land. Then there 
are some regions that are covered by Mexican grants Avhich are now in private 
ownership. Somewliat extensive these are, amounting in some cases to very large 
districts. Then there are some other very large estates. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they nay any considerable tax on these large estates, 
mountain and desert?— A. The uesert lands are valued at a very low rate, 
extremely low, although I think they are usually taxed in proportion to their 
value with other nro^rty. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) These large holdings are under tlie Mexican grants 
to this Government?— A. Yes; distinctly. Those are being cut up to a consider- 
able extent. Especially where there is water to irrigate them or water obtainable, 
they are lieing put into diversified farming, fruit raising, etc., to a considerable 
extent. Yery large areas of these grants, however, are grazing lands. They 
were originally granted about a pool or a spring, or a stream of water, and the 
prayer for the grant was to cover so many leagues in this direction and to “ a 
stone” or “a tree” in the other direction and, of course, they swept over the 
country and took in grazing districts as vrell as watered lands. Those that 
have water possible for use for irrigation ar«? generally used for tliat purpose. 

Q. Are these land grants an inheritance on the part of the United States from 
Mexico?— A. I think entirely so; I so understand. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You say these Mexican claims are being gradually 
hr oxen up, you think? — A. Yes; where there are waters for use for irrigation they 
are being broken up. 

Q. Are the owners of these Mexic.an reservations residential owners or are they 
nonresidents?— A. Oh. they are seldom residents upon the lands. These large 
grants are usually held by San Francisco people who do not live on thena. 

Q* Is it a fact that some of these large grants are really hypothecalm to nch 
CaUfomia people?— A. Oh, yes, oh, yes; they are largely owned now by people 
who have aoquL?^ them by foreclosure and other cheap methods, even cheaper 
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than that in some instances. The original holders l)eing Mexicans were improvi- 
dent and really squandered them for riotous living; that is about the way of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You did not state in dollars and cents the value of 
the land.—A. Grazing lands are worih from, say, $3.50 to $10 per acre. Lands 
upon which cereals can be grown are worth from $15 to $50 per acre. Fruit lands 
with water are worth $100 to $400 per acre, dependent on the extent and reliabil- 
ity of the water system and supply, and upon the nearness to markets, (piality of 
the soil, character of the fruit they will produce, freedom from frost, and things 
of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Do you ^)w any other crop on the ground beneath 
the fruit trees in the orchard? — A. Not to any extent; no. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Where is your nt'st fruit-growing section in Cali- 
fornia?— A. That depends on the kind of fruit grown. For instance, probably 
about the best prane section is the Santa Clara Valley, which runs southward from 
San Francisco in the region of San J ose. The best raisin district is in the upper San 
Joaquin Valley about Fresno. The best pear district is on the Sacramento River, 
between Saciramento and the bay. The best orange and lemon district is south of 
the Tehachapi Mountains in the southern tier of (counties. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In the vicinity of Los Angeles?— A. Yes; but the inte- 
rior valleys bac’k from the seacoast are really the better districts for citrus fruits. 
There they are freer from the scale and tln^ effects of sea moisturt^. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) What effect has the Calib^niia fog uixni your fruit 
growing?— A. It has the effe(;t on the citrus fruits of ] ►roducing a sitale, i)arti(mlarly 
a black scale, a smut w’hich, although it is a fungus, flourishes iiarticularly in 
damp weather and in foggy periods. It propagates very rapidly. When the hot 
summer comes on it almost entirely clears itself. Then, again, it is fouml that 
the citrus fruits grown in the interior valleys are .^omewliat more linn in their 
keeping qualities; that is, will (^arry long distances with greater safety. 

<J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you state the fruit-gathering season?— A. The 
deciduous fruit is gathered from May to OctolK-r. They are now l)eginuing 
actively the green-fruit shipments out of California. The clierries are gone, and 
lieaC/hes, apricots, and plums are now coming forward, partiiuilarly the peacihes 
and apricots. The plums and pears and grai)es follow right on, the peaches con- 
tinuing, of course, through to September. The drying of th(‘ saim^ class of fruits 
is going on at the same time. The raisins art* cured in Septemlier and October. 
They are made out of the same class or, at least, one of the varieties of grajics 
which are shipped to market in the green state, although that particular variety 
is in a rather limited (piantity used in the inarkt^t. The citrus fruits are shippi^d 
from November to Jtily chiefly, although some orangt*s are shipped (*very month. 
The lemons are shipped continuoii.sly, but chiefly from the 1st of June to the 1st 
of November. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you been troubled with insect pests?- -A. 
Yes; we have had a good deal of trouble. First we had the cottony cushion scale; 
afterwards the red .scal^, and then this black scale. The bla(.'k scale is, however, 
less detrimental to the orange trees than the others. Thost! are tlm pests that 
particularly affect the citrus fruit trees. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Kennedy.) What is the one they call the San Jose scale?— A. That 
affects tne pears, peaches, plums, and prunes, and that cla.ss of fruits. I am not 
familiar with the San Jose Sijale particularly, as we are not annoyed with it in 
southern California. The others affect our citrus fruits. But we nave almost or 
to a large extent gotten rid of the cottony cmshibn scale, it having been destroyed 
^ the Australian lady hug, which was iin])orted and propagated in California. 
Tne only satisfactory protection so far against the red .scale is fumigation. 

Q. (By Mr, Litchman.) Are oranges and lemons grown in the same orchard?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. No effect from one on the other?— A. None whatever; lemons are slightly 
more sensitive to cold than oranges, and consecpiently the aim is to put the lemons 
on the ground that is as nearly as possible immum^ from frost. The tree is a lit- 
tle more tender and the fniit a little more sensitive than oranges. 

Q. How near the ripened condition is the fruit when picked?— A. Oranges are 
entirely ripe — ^that is, except at the be^nning of the season we ship some fruit flu* 
the holidays that is not npe, when they simply have some color on them. The 
demand for the fruit causes it to he sent forward. But from, say, the end of Jan- 
uary on, the fruit is ripe, all of it in perfect condition. Lemons are sent forwar<l 
regardless of color. They are not presumed to lie colored. They are presumed 
to look green when they are picked. They are picked when they are of proiK*r 
size and are cured to a certain extent befbre shipment— that is, they are sweated 
^wn in a cool place. The green fruits, such as apricots, iiears, ana prunes, and 
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that class of fruits, must bo picked in a rather immature state. They are not at 
their best when picked— that is, if for long shipment. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the Agricultural Department giving you any valu- 
able aid looking toward the extermination of the scales?— A. Yea; the Depart- 
ment has rendered us assistance, although the chief work has been done by our 
own horticultural commissions established by the State. We have sent men 
abroad to study the pest destroyers of almost all fruit-growing countries. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your State law ample for the commission?— A. 
Yes; we have a very effective State law on the subject of pests and the power of 
the State to subdue them. 

One more word on this question of irrigation. For the growing of citnis fniits 
irrigation is absolutely indispensable; c^nseiiuently the question of water and of 
an migation system is of very great importance to that industry. The water 
itself is the chifu element f>f cost, the land being of small value without the water. 
Of course the land and water together are of very considerable value. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you state also whether the irrigating is done 
by private corporations or by the public?— A. It is done almost entirely bv pri- 
vate corporations and individuals. 

Q. How do they obtain their right to the water? — A. Chiefly by appropriation. 
Under the riparian law, the general riparian law with the modifications that are 
made by the States, the individual who finds a water sourc.e or a stream, or has 
lands upon which he can take it for irrigation, appropriates so much as he may 
think he remiires for his land, and if he proceeds to distribute it and use it, will 
hold so much as he uses against adverse claimants. It is, in other words, a prior 
appropriation. 

Q. Does that right, then, run with the land?— A. Yes, in some cases. Of course, 
waters are developed by artesian wells, and the water is sold tr) individuals and 
becomes, in some cases, an easement upon the land. Sometimes the lands are 
sold with the eascunent running with them. Sometimes they are sold separately. 
It is a matter in cases of that kind largely of contract. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are artesian wells wliere the water is impregnated 
with minerals beneficial or otherwise to the land?— A. The water is seldom detri- 
mental to the soil. Of coui'se. if it should bo salty it will not do for irrigation; 
or if they are strongly impregnated with alkali it is not suitable. But that is sel- 
dom the case with artesian water. It is true frequently of surface waters, but 
true very seldom of the artesian water or the deep waters. They are suitable 
usually for all crop growing, as well as for domestic purposes. 

Q. Are artesian waters being used for irrigating large tracts of land?— A. Yes; 
there are some (juite extensive artesian belts whei e the water is obtained, where 
there are flowing wells of large extent. Of course, there is a vast amount of 
pumping done also. Where the water is abundant below and will not rise to the 
surface powerful pumi)s are emidoyed. I think it was estimated that within the 
last 3 years more than ;10,000 inches, miners’ inches, of water were developed in 
stnithern California by puminng. That, of course, would irrigate a large area. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the Government should inaugurate a general 
plan of irrigatiou, would that interfere with the riparian rights already obtained?— 
A. I hardly think so. Ijt'cause the G<*veriiment's undertakings would probably be 
in undeveloped sections and would l>e more probably in the nature or storage by 
reservoii's, aams, etc., btKjause the larger proportion of the streams that could be 
used by individuals or pri> ate corporations are already appropriated, although 
t^t is not in every instance the ciise. I Iiardly think there would be any mate- 
rial confli(;t,,aiiywhere, 

Q. Now you may proceed.— A. Tlie lalior conditions in California, like the 
other conditions I liave mentioned, are rather peculiar. The crops are coming at 
all seasons. There is t)ra<qit%‘illy no season when the fruit harvesting or the gran 
harvesting, one or both, an? not going forwiird. Until recently we have had an 
ample labor supply. A considerable i>ortion of tliat, of course, is made up of 
Chinese and Japanese labor employed chiefly in agricultural pursuits of every 
kind, in fruit gathering and packing. More recently we have had a shortage of 
labor. The wages are varialue, according to the character of the work. Fruit 
packing is, to a certain extent, skilled— that is, it requires skilled labor. In order 
to put up fruit in the best shaiK' and in merchantable condition it requires some 
skill. This work is largely done by girls and women during the fruit-packing 
se^n. The farm labor is" chiefly Mexicans and white men. 

Q- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the Chinese and Japanese getting into the indus- 
try?— A. Only to a limiteti extent in ]general farming. They are getting into the 
frmt growing. 

Q. 1 mean into the fruit growing.— A. Yes: into the fruit growing, esiiecially 
mto the deciduous fruit-growing business and the making of dried fruit«. They 
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are not engaged to any extent to speak of in the citrns ff^t inowing. In central 
and northern California they are tenants of very connderable tracts, of a very 
considerable imnil>er of fanns and fruit orchara. 

Q. How are they liewedHs farm kborera ana maowner8?--A, For fruit grow- 
ing they are regarded, I think, generally with favor, due in part, I suspect, to the 
fact that there is but little difficulty in obtaining help of that class, and it is very 
difficult to obtain any other. The man who has a large fruit ranch, as we call 
the farms in California, is not obliged when he wants Chinese help to go and hunt 
men around the street comers and pick them up one by one. He goes to a Chi- 
nese labor bureau, or to one of the Six Companies usually, and hires the number 
of men he wants for a given time and period; that is, to begin with a given date 
and to continue for so long as he may require. 

(^. They show an aptitude in this work?— A. Decidedly. They are the best 
fruit packers we have. Fruit growers in central California tell me it would be 
practically impossible for them to harvest their fruit crops without the China- 
man. They can not find other people that will properly do the work. 

Q. How do the fruit growers of California view the Chinese exclusion act?— 
A. I think they are generally in favor of the law as it stands. 

Q. Would they be in favor of a continuance of it at the time of the expira- 
tion? — A. I think so. Under the present condition of things, I think it is regarded 
as in the nature of a safety valve. 

Q. Do you believe the Chinese and the Japanese would ever be treated on a social 
equality?— A, Never. They show no inclination, so far as I have ever observed, 
to desire to be. 

Q. They would always bo viewed as inferiors s(x;ially by the people of Cali- 
fornia?— A. They arc not regarded differently from the Indians or Mexicans of 
that country in that particular. They have no stxjial status whatever. 

9. Regarliless of their value in your industry at the present time, do you 
believe that it is desirable to our civilization that they snould come into this 
country?— A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who receives the pay when these Chinamen are 
employed?— A. Usually the head man— either the party or the bureau that con- 
tracted for their employment or the foreman that they send out. When they go 
out in squads there is usually some fellow that is the foreman, and he probably 
gets the pay. Of course, there are many cases in which Chinamen are employ I'd 
as domestics or employed singly alnnit farms, and they are hired separately. 

Q. (By Mr, Kennedy.) Where they are engaged in that wholesale way and 
one man is paid the wages for all, do you consider they are in a condition of 
practical slaverj'?— A. I do not think so. I think it is a purely voluntary arrange- 
ment among themselves. I do not pretend to know how that is, of course, but 1 
do know that the Chinamen so tmgaged always have money at night or on Satur 
day to ^mble all the night or all Sunday Avith. They are great gamblers, and 
they all have money. 

Q, Can you say anything about the diet and the cost of living as farm lalx)! - 
era?— A. It is extremely cheap. They live usually for the most part on rice. 
When they go into the city, of course, they are meat eaters and fisli eaters, and 
particularly pork eatersn but when they are out engaged in contract work nr 
ranch work tiiey invariably feed themselves, and usually rice is the chief article 
of diet. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know of any Chinese companies there thiil 
hire gan^ of men and work them?— A. Yes; that is exactly what I have in(*n- 
tioned. ^le Six Companies are always prepared to contract for any niimlier i>f 
men. 

Q. In California, your first opposition to the Chinese was ])olitical, was it not?— 
A. I think it was. 

Q. What is the present frame of mind in California with respect to this Chiii» -^^e 
labor?— A. I think there is comparatively little friction there at present. I think, 
for the most jiart, the fruit powers, packers, oanners, and people engaged in vari- 
ous other lines, regard the Chinese as almost a necessity, oecause of the insnni- 
ciency of other lalior and the indisposition of other people to labor. I hpe b(‘en 
told liy canners that it would be impossible for them to run their canneries with- 
ont Chinamen, under the existing order of things; they would be harassed contin- 
ually by strikes and shortage of labor that would maKc it impossible to get tlie 
work done. The people of California like to have it easy; they are not fond 01 
more work than is necessary. I do not mean by that that farmers, ranchers, aixi 
fruit growers are not workers, because they &re. I mean the class that usually 
found to do odd jobs, are uuMdlling to do^uch of anything in that country. 

Q. If the question could be put to the people of California in a body, do you 
think they would vote for or against the extension of the Chinese exclusion actr'^ 
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A. I think thw would be for the extension. I do not believe the people of Cali- 
fornia or the Pacific coast have any desire for an increase of the Chinese popula- 
tion. I think the vote would he decidedly in favor of the continuance or the 
exclusion act. They have no disposition, however, to force out of the country 
those that are there. They are a peaceable people; they are very seldom disturb- 
ers of public order. 

Q. Have those that have been some time in California ever taken up the form 
of the family and become permanent settlers? — A. In a few instances only, and 
they are confined entirely to the cities. The Chinamen that are scattered over the 
country, in many cases, have become owners of fruit ranches themselves, and are 
industrious and fnigal; but they live alone in a crude manner with no family rela- 
tions whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have the people of California any dread of leprosy or 
the bubonic plague and like diseases from th(‘se Oriental people?-— A, I think not. 
There is some little dread in San Francisco, it is true, but outside of that city 
there is practically no fear of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is tlie average wage that Chinamen demand?— 
A. About $l.5iJ5 a day for work in fruit gnnving and packing and like work. 
Sometimes the work is done by the package, but, as a rule, the wage is about $1.25 
a day, when the white man's wages would be $1 .50 to $1.75. That is about the 
relative wage, but wages hav<) recently advanced, and 1 am unable to say wW 
they pay the Chinamen now. We have to pay other commr)n laborers for fruit 
picking and things of that kind $1 .75 a day. 

Q. With or without board?— A. Without board when it is by the day. By the 
month, the year round, we pay from $25 to .$40 for farm and ranch laborers. We 
call an orchard a ranch. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say you pay the Chinamen on an average $1.25 a 
day. Will he live on as little as 25 cents a day?— A. I think so. 

(J. So that he will have a saving of $l out of liis wages?— A . I would say a China- 
man has $1 saving out of his $1 .25. 

Q. Can an Ameri(^an supporting a family compete with such labor at all?— A. 
Hardly; although, as I say, the Ahierican gets more wages. The American will 
get about $1.50 to $1 .75 to the Chinaman’s $1 .25. When these (!(uitracts are made 
for large numliers of Chinamen on certain (dasses of iinprovennmts, 1 thixik they 
get them as low as $1 a day. Chinese domestics get from $1 to $1.25 a day, cooks 
and those doing general domestic wo’-k getting from $30 to $35 and as high as $40 
a month. 

C^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are these Chiminnui employed by railroads?— A. 
The Chinamen do more or h'ss contract work. Then they are. in some instances, 
section men on the railroads. They are emi)loyed in no other (‘upacity, so far as I 
know, except as cleaners or something like that. They use more Mexicans for 
railroad section work. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) As domestic workers do you mean they do the general 
housework that would be done elsewhere by female labor?~A. Yes. 

(^. Is that a general thing in California?— A. I should hardly say general, although 
it IS very common. Many people prefer the Chinamen as domestics, because as 
a rule the Chinaman will do more than any woman , and ho dot'is not object to any 
part of the work. He is usually faithful, and seldom cares to run about much. 
With many people he is really a ratlnn* desirable domestic. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon anything else in mind?— A. The matter 
of transportation and ttie freight rate are very imiKutant to us. It is a very long 
distance that our products must be transported.and ()ver a iM)untry that prt>duces 
no local traffic, and over mountain ranges where railroads are expensive to oper- 
ate. Our products must find a market by going long distaiuies, and as the bulk 
of them must be shipped by rail (although we have uu extensive sea coast), the 
freight rate is a very important factor. It is a very important factor t(^ ns in both 
directions, because much that we (;on,sume must be hauled (^ver th(?se same moun- 
tains and deserts. 

We have experienced to a certain extent an insufficiency of transportation 
facilities t^t has been particularly marked in the last 2 years. Last summer the 
green-fruit shippers wore unable to market all of their product for want of trans- 
portation. We have been unable this year to market all our oranges. The rail- 
road people themselves have given mo th(» estimate that we lost 3, (KM) carloads of 
oranges for want of transiwrtation facilities. I am myself gathering statistic 
on the question, but have not yet completed them. Igive those figures as the 

estimate of the railroad. w i ^ 

Q. (By Mr.‘PHn«LiP8.) Did you lose* any at the place of loading?— A. We lost 
some at the packing houses, and thousands of cars probably fell on the ground in 
the orchards, and could not be shipptHl at all. 
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Q. When the trxdt is delivered do yon generally jret prompt shipment of it?-. 
A.^ot by any kind of means prompt 8Wpment,and in somelnstanpes none. 
some instances the fniit was packed in the boxes ready for shipments and in 
cases it was repacked, and in other cases it was thrown away entirely, 

Q. Had yon no nMlress for that loss?— A. We are not certain of that. We aif* 
trjang to figure that problem out right now to mio whether we have or not. The 
conditions grew out of several circumstances. The particular difficulty this veir 
was a shortage' of motive power, and inability to haul the fruit. Wo ought to 
have out of southern California, from the middle of January to the Ist of May 
an average of about carloads per day going out. The railroads wore entin fv 
unablt> to haul that <inantity. They hauled an average of about 150 cnva per dav 
during a portion of that time, and some tin* time fell down to an avioage (.f 
about 120 cars. A part of that difSculty at least was ai)i)ar(‘ntly dm*, or was sfi 
claimed by the Santa Fe railroad, to a mil strike on their line. I am wiijiii^. 
to concede that that was to a certain extent a (Correct exphiiiHtioii. hut it did not 
account for the eondition entindy, as the road was .short of enginf's to haul the 
trains. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the railroads making an effort to supply this 
deficiency?— A. Yes; I think they art?. I recently lia<l an interview with the 
presidents of both the roads— Ptesident Hayes, of the Southern Patnfii;, and 
President Ripley, of the Santa Fe, and they both assured me that w(^ should 
experience no more diflicnlties of that kind; that tli(*y would make ample pro- 
vision for the transportHtion of our product. I may say, howtfver, that we have 
had some previous trouble and have had some good promises in th(‘ past; hut I 
am inclined to think that in this instance they will make a vigorous effort to i>r()- 
vide the necessary engines. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Part of the diflicnlty, yon say, was a strike on the 
Santa Fe system. Did they also inform you that it was ])artly due to tin* general 
prosperity of the country which taxed their transportation facilitit's?— A. Yes; 
they said that was the .state of the case, which I have no doubt was true, althougli 
we are not prepared to admit that as a very satisfactory ai)()logy, hec'.ause tliey 
had ample notice that this crop would ])e ])resented to In* inoved. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqithar.) Was there any better ]>aying freight than the fruit 
crop?— A. Most of the otlier classes art; hauled at a nmeh less rat(*, and some of 
them on equally good time. Of course, they claim that our fruit has to he hauled 
on expedited trains, and consetpiently is very expensive to transport. But one of 
the difficulties we experien(*ed this year was that they were not able to haul it on 
any exneilited service. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How long do4‘s it take* to g(d a carload of fruit from 
California to New Yk)rk?— A. Ordinarily in i)revi()ns years it would takf* about 
12 days. This year it took as high as 20 days and 25 days, and much of the fruit 
arrived rotten. 

C^. Do you think that delay was purposely dom??— A. No: I do not think it wjif- 
purposely done, but I think a measure of it was due to indifferi‘nce. 

Q. (By Mr, Farqi'har.) What kind of ears are mainly used in the transporta 
tion of Yonr fniit?— A. Refrigerator cars entirely. Tliat is one of the factors ii 
this proDlem. These refrigerator cars are nn(h‘r ])rivate owiuu'ship ami aveop(‘r 
ated under contracts with the earners. The initial i^arriers hav<^ e*nt<*red inti 
these contracts with the private car lines, and th<! carriers g<*t th(» cars at practi 
cally no cost to themselves, in lieu of whi<di the (tar lim*s are permitted to maki 
a refrigeration tariff that is exetessive and the carriers collect it for them onto 
the shipper. It is i>roper to .say that W4} attacked this condition of things Iwfori 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and we hav(t a eHS(‘ lauiding tluTt? now fo 
decision. 

Q. (By Mr. LmniMAN.) Have you been able to discov(?r any identity of inter 
est in the ownership of tlie railroads and of the ear company?— A. I can not s;i 
that I have. 

Q. (By Mr. Far<<i;har.) Do yon know what length of time these contract 
last?— A. The contracts expire in theaiitnmn of UK)2, and wo have tbe promise < 
the railroad maniigement that they will not lie renewed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many refrigerator car companies have yon? 

A. During the life of the present contraijts there havi} been 2; the Santa 1' 
refrijgerator line, which is more or hw.s under (jovtu* of the Santa Fe Railro;! 
itself, they owning a part of the cars and leasing part of them; the C. F. X. c* 
line, which was owned by Edwin T. Earle, who was also tbe In^ad of the E;u 
Fruit Company operating in the fruit ImsinoHs; then the Armour car lim's, know 
as the Fruit Growers’ Express, the cars bidonging to Armour & Co. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillii*k.) What does C. F. X. mean?— A. California Fruit ExprcJ^ 
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t Miaewtand these refrigerator cars are used to 
carry frtiita rad ineats?--A. No. They are operated in the fruit and veKe- 
table bosiness exclusively. ' ^ 

Q. mn they must return empty?- 7 A. They return to a certain extent empty. 
They hold them for west-bound freight, and up to last year very few of them 
went west empty. Then we had a scarcity of cars, because they held them for 
west-bound loads, but this year a good many have gone West empty. However 
the freight business west bound, especially since the Spanish war, W been very 
large, so there has been some class of freight almost all the time to load a very 
large percentage of these cars with when west bound. 

^mereupon the commission took a recess at 1 o’clock until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to your Japanese 
labor, its efficiency and desirability?— A. I think the Japanese labor is in less favor 
for common work than the Chinese. Tlie Japanese want tlie light jobs, and the 
house places, and things like that, although some of them do the other work, such 
as fruit picking and packing. There are fewer of them with us, of course. They 
are classed much the same a.s the Chinese. They want to live in a little better 
style, and they are more particular about thejL*las.s of work they do. 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do the Japanese adopt American habits more than the 
Chinese? — A. Yes; more than the Chinaman. 

Q. American dress?— A. Oh, yes; many of the Chinamen do that, many of them, 
except that of course, they are distinguised for their cues; they double it up under 
their hats, but many of them wear American clothes. 

Q. The Japanese discard them generally?— A. Yes. The Japanese dress exactly 
like Americans, and their habits are al>out the sanuj. 

Q. Is there any appreciable numlier of Japanese or Chinese born in this coun- 
try? They have been here long enough for that, liave they not?— A. I should say^ 
the number of births is comparatively small. In San Francisco and in Los 
Angeles there are a few Chinese women, and they bear childrtm, but the number 
is not increasing at all rapidly. Outside of San Francisco there is not a large 
number of them. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the Mexicans desirable?— A. No; the Mexicans 
don’t want to work at all, and thejir will not work so long as there is a little of 
anything in the house to eat, or their stomachs are full; that is the rule. I do not 
mean to say there are no exceptions to that, but the Mexican is chronically indo- 
lent and indifferent. I speak now of the Mexican pure and simple. I do not 
speak of the Spaniard, because he is a somewhat different type. 

CJ. (By Mr. Litchman.) Pleast; give us something more conceniing the refrig- 
erator cars and the use of them under contract between the railroads and the car 
companies?— A. Under those contracts, as I said, the refrigerator lines agreed to 
furnish to these initial carriers a (pertain number of cars, and a certain additional 
number if called upon to do so. The initial carriers pay nothing for those cars 
for carrying the deciduous fruits, the gremi fruits as we call them; they pay noth- 
ing in the way of rentals or mileage. The car companies maintain the cars, keep 
up repairs, pay insurance and taxes, and get no mileage until the cars reach the 
tenninal of the Southem Pacific or a ctn-respouding iKiint on the Santa Fe. In 
the citnis-fi’uit traffic they get three-(iuarters of a cent per mile, which is the 
usual refrigerator mileage, one way, to these sauuj points. Of course after leav- 
ing those points or getting on to connet^ting lines, they have the usual rate of 
mileage, i think I said that the refrigerator companies must have their com- 
pensation somewhere, and they get it out of an excessive refrigerator tariff, 
which the initial carriers colliwt as a part of the expense hill and i)ay over to the 
refrigerator companies. 

9- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you say how often a car should be rerefrigerated in 
from Los Angeles to New York in a 13 days' trip?— A. Say it is going by 
tee Southem Pacific, it would first bo refrigerated at Los Angeles, again at 
Truckee or Boca, up on the mountains; at Oguen, and once between Ogden and 
Chicago, according to the line it went over, or at or near Chicago, and possibly 
once between Chicago and New York— not certainly— it depends upon the amount 
^ is in the bunkers at Chicago. 

Litchman.) And somewhat, I suppose, upon the weather?— A. Yes; 
J, Sood deal on the weather. If it is commratively c(X)l weather one or two of 

these icings may be left out. , 

Can yougpve the expense of refrigerating a car?— A. For 3 years, I think, 
K? operated cars for our own benefit— leased them — and I had charge of the oper- 
fjteig for the benefit of our organization. It enabled us in that particular to com- 
pete on a level basis with the Earle Fruit Company, which had a car line, and 
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with another fruit company, which was understood to have the benefit of 
Armour’s line. We found that the average cost of refrigeration in our business 
was about $46 per car. 

Q. FromCahfomiatoNew York?— A. To destination. The Chicago rate is $75 
per car. We found on that $76 rate it cost about $46 per car; on the $90 rate 
I think it cost about $50 per car to refrigerate; the balance was profit. 

The deciduous fruit, or the summer fruit, costs more. The weather being hot- 
ter more frequent refrigeration is required; and the rates are much higher than 
on citrus fruits. As it now stands the refrigerator rate, the maximum rate, to 
Boston is $95. 

Q. I do not quite underatand what that $95 covers?— A. The $95 rate covers 
Boston, Hartford, Portland, Me., Providence, St. Johns, Quebec, and all New 
England mints. 

Q. Well, you say $95 for what?— A. For the refrigeration— for the icing of the 
car. Fonnerly the rate to these points the refrigerator tariff was $90, and on 
that $90 rate, as I now recall, our cost of operating was about $50 per car, leaving 
the balance profit, 

Q. Will you go one step farther in that same connection and tell what the 
freight rate per car was to the same point?— A. The freight rate to the same 
point per car is approximately $825. It is $1.25 a hundred on a minimum of 
26.000 pounds. Of course, if we put more than 26,000 pounds of fruit in a car it 
is $1.25 on the additional, but the 26,000 pounds will make $825 and odd cents, I 
believe. 

Q. That is to say, it costs you $325 even if you do not fill the car?— A. Oh, yes; 
we can’t get it at less than the minimum charge, no matter what we put in. If 
we only put in 20.000 pounds we must pay on 26,000. I will say something of the 
minimum a little later. 

This refrigerator tariff which these car companies make and which the carriers 
enforce is graduated. The first rate covers Denver, Loadville, Ogden, Portland, 
Oregon, Pueblo, and Salt Lake— that is, a $50 rate, and it then is increased up to 
the maximum of $95, covering the New England territory. The territory we are 
in now takes the $90 rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not Sjilt Lake less than half the distance from Los 
Angeles that Portland is?— A. Portland is in the $50 rate. 

Q. Why should lx)th be in the $50 rate, Salt Lake being a less distance from 
Los Angeles?— A. The distance is about the same for transiwrtation. You nev 
from Sacramento it is about 700 miles to Portland and it is alx)ut the same dis 
tanco to Salt Lake. 

Q. Well, it is 800 miles at least farther to Pueblo. Pueblo is 800 miles farth('i 
away.— A. Yes; Pueblo is 500 miles farther, but they cover territory which the\ 
consider practically the same exiiense to them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). It is a sort of application of the zone system, is it?- 
A. Yes; they district the country. Both President Hayes and President Riple) 
have said to me within a few w^ks that they considered the rate excessive am 
that steps would be taken to reduce it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does that mean they are going to put on refrigerator 
of their own?— A. They did not say so, although that I l)elieve to be the policy o 
the Santa Fe. They own now a good many hundred refrigerator cars. Tli 
Southern Pacific owns none, and the Southern Pacific is getting its equipincii 
much cheaper than it could own it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You have already said that these refrigerator car 
have not to any great extent been used for return freight. There is no objectio 
to such use if the proper selection of freight is made, is there?— A. Not at al 
They do use them. They use them as mucn as they can, and somebody in dJ 
Santa Fo operating department told me a few days ago— I think it was the gei 
eral manager, perhaps, of that end of the line— that up to last year they carim’j 
I think he stated, less than 10 iier (!ent of the cars west bound empty. They liei 
them at various points for loads, and all the lines. Eastern connections, that bi 
their stuff westward by the Santa Fe have it hauled usually in those cars. Thj 
will transfer it out of other cars. In other words, if a car is delivered to tf 
Santa Fe railroad at Kansas City, or by the Frisco at Barton, or by any lir 
along its course, they will transfer out of whatever car the load is in into om> ' 
those refrigerator cars in order not to haul west bound empty. 

Q. If the cars are u%ed both ways does it enable the road to carry one wi 
cheaper?— A . It certainly does, because they must pay the mileage on these ca 
up to a certain point, and they would have to pay mileage on the foreign 
they liauled that. In other words, Vfe will say the Missouri Pacific gives thonj 
carload in its own car; they will have to pay the Missouri Pacific mfleage to 
from California, or at least to California, which they save in this other 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Could you g^ve the commiseion any idea how far this 
excessive freight enters into the cost of an article to the consumer, say, of a box 
of lemons from Los Angeles to New York City or Chicago?— A. The freight on a 
box of lemons is $1.05, and the refrigeration would be 111) cents— exactly 30 cents 
to New York. There are 300 boxes of lemons in a car. Lemons are heavier than 
oranges, and the box is larger. 

Q. What would a box sell at in New' York?— A. California lemons bring about 
$3.50 in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How many lemons to the box?— A. Three hundred. 
Of course the number is variable; 300 is the number when the lemons are of the 
standard average size. 

Q. A little less than 1 cent apiece wholesale?— A. A trifle less than a cent 
apiece. Of course later in the season they will bring a little more than a cent 
apiece. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Whjit proportion of the selling price do the railroads 
get?— A. The freight and refrigeration are $1.35 a box, and if a box sells at $2.70 
they get half of it and we get the other half, less the cost of packing. I think it 
is sate to say that the carriers get at present, approximately, half the gross 
proceeds of Califoniia fruit sales of citrus fruits. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any disposition manifest on the part of the 
railroads to apply as a tariff all the traffic will bear?— A. They have never shown 
any other disposition in the Califoniia business so far as I am aware. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you able to lay your fruit down in the New York 
market as cheaply as the Florida fniit growers can?— A. By no means. 

Q. How is it with Meditenaiiean fruits?— A. The Mediterranean fruits stand 
now about on a par with us, because they have to pay aliout 70 cents a box duty, 
and 30 cents freight, which makes a dollar a box on their lemons as against our 
$1.05, unrefrigerated. If \y ' refrigerate of course there is just that much differ- 
ential against u.s. There is about 5 cents differential against us, and 30 cents 
more is added if we refrigerate. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any preference as to the quality of the Medi- 
terranean fruit as compared >vith California fruit?— A. That is a <iuestion that 
we are trjdng to settle on certain comparative tests. Of course we (;laim that 
our California lemons are better than theirs; they ffispute that. The Califoniia 
lemon has this advantage over the Mediterranean, that ours are mostly seedless; 
tlieir.s have a great many seeds. One chemical test was made recently and was 
decidedly in our favor. Wo made a shipment to New York at the reciuest of the 
Italian chamber of commerce just before I left my office for a (M)uiparative test. 
The Italian chamlier of commerce retpiested it. and we sent by express 4 Ixixe.s 
of selected lemons for the purpose. 

Q. Which has the thickest skin?— A. Theirs have rather the thicker skin, 
because they do not cure their lemons; we sweat ours down after taking theni 
from the trees; the Italian hmions are taken from the trees and shipiied immedi- 
ati4y I am told. 

Q. Wliich is the larger size?— A. I should say that ours will run on an average 
larger than theirs. We aim, howciver, to get all our lemons three-hundr^s and 
three-hundred and sixties. It is seldom they get larger and we seldom ship them 
smaller. The Italian lemons are many of them shipped much smaller than the 
three-hundi’ed size; what 1 mean is 300 to the l)Ox, the standard size. 

Q. Do you mean by sweating down tin’ process of ripening?— A. It is not the 
process of ripening, but of curing. We take lemons from the trees as soon as 
they are a pro^r size. Where the grower is up to date, he sends his picker into 
the orchards with a ring in his hand to test the lemons. He is r^uired to apply 
the ring every little whue to see that he is keeping under the size. As soon as 
the lemons get that size they are removed from the trees, and if course if the 
market is strong they are 8hipi)ed swm; if the market is weak, they are held. 
We are now ho&ng a good many hundred cars of lemons in our packing k^ses 
in California, many of which were clipped in November and Dwember. They 
are put into a cool dry place; they are handled carefully, and laid into the box 
and covered over; usually the box is lined with old newspapers or something of 
that sort, and the lemons are carefully laid in and the boxes set on top of each 
other in a cool dry place. Any sort of a building that is cool and dry will answOT, 
and they are kept there until there is a market. If there is a market in 2 w^ks 
they are shipped in 3 weeks; if there is a market in 4 months they are slapped m 
4 months, assorted, of course, and then wrapi)ed and the bad ones thrown out. 
I he lemons that were put in in November and December are now extremely 
‘'Kinn^, very fine, very full of juice. The only difficulty with them is the dim- 
emty in transportation; they are very tender and very ripe, the highest grade of 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Does the time of picking make any difference in the 
acidity of the lemon?— -A. It makes but little difference as to the quantity of acid, 
unless the weather gets too cold. If the weather gets very cold, although the 
effect may not show in the texture of the fruit, it does to a certain extent affect 
the lemon, but the best of lemons we have at present are the November and Decem- 
ber goods, l)ecause we had some pretty cold weather after that. 

Q. The weather being cold, if tney mw beyond the size of which you speak and 
became ripe would they be better?— A. No; they are not so good; they are not so 
desirable for market; the skin is thicker, and the tenden^ is to pithiness and puf- 
finess. The ripe lemon from the tree ip not desirable. We never let lemons get 
yellow; we never let them get that color on the tree. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Yon spoke of lemons picked last November still being 
in your storehouse. I should like to ask you how account is kept with the fruit 
grower, for instance, who may have sent ^u last Noveml)er 1,000 boxes of lem- 
ons, his lemons not yet being marketed? When does he get his returns?— A. He 
gets his returns when they are sold. If he has no storehouse of his own he may 
take his boxes to the common storage house of his association; they are his boxes 
and they are stacked up and marked as his boxes. When the time comes to pack 
those out they are graded and culls thrown out. 

Q. Does he do that or do you?— A. The packing house does that and charges it 
tti him. After the culls are thrown out the remainder are weighed up and he 
gets credit for them, and he gets his proportion of the whole pool. Ff)r instance, 
mo.st of our as.s(xaations have what they denominate a Christmas jiool of oranges, 
or a monthly pool of oranges or lemons, although some associations pool for the 
whole season. Tliat is a matter of local regulation among the members of that 
association as to whether they i^ull pool for the season or pool periodically. If it 
is a monthly p(Kjl the manager of that association will send out notice to the grow- 
ers who are members of the association. I am speaking of local associations, not 
our or^nization. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Subordinate to you?— A. Sulxirdinate to us. He will 
send out notice to bring 10 per cent of his crop, or 15 i>er cent of his crop, as the 
case may be. That is brought into the packing house and a ticket is issued for it. 
Tlie fruit is culled and graded as to whether it is fancy or choice or standard, and 
he gets credit for that amount. All the fruit of that month’s p(K)l being marketed, 
the money is di,stribnted pro rata among the growers who had fruit in that pool, 
if it be for the season or if there be several wxds during the season, so that tht^ 
man gets the credit for hi.s fruit after it is culled and graded. 

(J. Is everybody in this assocnation treated so absolutely fairly that there are no 
complaint.s ever of favoritism or discrimination?— A. I would not like to say then' 
are never complaints, but they are few. It is frequently the case that the fore- 
man of the asscxdation i.H a disintere.sted party; not always so. Sometimes he is 
a grower himself; but the system is built upon the theory that every man is 
treated absolutely alike. Every man gets the opportunity to ko into every p(M>l 
and get the advantage of all markets at all seasons on a level basis. They may 
agree among themseiv^ as to separate pcxils, and they may even agree that each 
man’s fruit shall l)e handled for his separate account, if they desire to do so, but 
tliat is a matter of their mutual agreement. If a man is dissatisfied with tlic 
method in his a.s 80 ciation, he can file his complaint and have it investigated, or 
at the end of the season he can go to another association if he desires. But we 
have very little complaint of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would you have any advantstfe in shipping to tlu' 
Atlantic seaboard if there were an isthmian canal; could you ship oranges that 
w^?— A. Yes. 

Q. And at cheaper rates?— A. We certainly could. 

Q. Can you say what the sentiment of the fruit growers in California is with 
respect to the isthmian canal?— A. Unanimously in favor of the canal, so far as I 
know. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What would lie the difference in time coming in that 
way as compared with the route by rail?— A. The Hydrographic Office of tla* 
Navy Department has given out the fibres that a steamer would go from ban 
Diego, our nearby port in southern C^ifomia, to New York in 10 days and to 
LiveriKX)! in 14 days. That is less time than we are now making by rail. , 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The cost of refrigeration on a vessel would be consui- 
eraoly less than it is now?-rA. I should say much less, much less. , 

Q. So it would make a great difference to you and to the consumer in the 
em part of the United States?— A. It certainly would. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A L. Harris.) Under the^present arrangement, where 
em Pacific Railroad has more than on© line, have yon any control over tno m 
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that your cars pass over?--A. None whatever, except that the initial carriers take 
into their own hands the routing of our business to destination, and they give it 
out to their connections to suit tnemselves with only this liberty granted us, that 
they will give us any given terminal which we may request. They forward from 
one point to another. We can divert our shipments in transit; that is, we can 
have them forwarded at the ormnal rate, we can ship a car to Kansas City, 
divert it to Chicago, divert it to BuiOPalo, divert it to Boston, the same rate apply- 
ing to Boston that applied to Kansas City, and they will give us the terminal we 
request usually at any of those points. 

Q. You spoke of having a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
You say you treat that under the head of remedial legislation. Can you state 
that case now?— A. Yes. The case was a complaint against both the initial car- 
riers for discrimination in favor of one shipper over others, this one shipper having 
under his ownership and control a line or refrigerator cars not only for his own 
benefit, but into which we were forced to put our shipments, and therefore our 
shipments were made under the notice and to a certain extent the surveillance of 
our comj^titor in business. We also complained of the refrigerator rates, I 
think. We made a g:eneral complaint of the tariffs themselves. We also denied 
the right of the carriers having; published tariffs— through tariffs— to take the 
routing of the business into their own hands. Those are the main points of our 
case noAV pending for decision. 

Q. How long has it been pending?— A. The briefs were submitted, the last ones, 

I think, in October. We complained of the whole private car system, our conten- 
tion being that the carriers had no right to farm out the business to other corpora- 
tions or individuals; that it was their duty to furnish us equipment, proper cars, 
and enough of them under their own control and not subject to any other indi- 
viduals or corporations. W e believe that the refrigerator rate is excjessive because 
of this combination. Formerly, as I think I stated this morning, we were able 
always to get some reduction from the rates; whether it affected the freight rate 
or the refrigeration rate alone, it was usually made witli the car line, and prior to 
the time when the initial carriers reached an agreement for the division of the 
business between themselves and for its division between the refrigerator car 
lines, shippers were able to make a special contract with the refrigerator compa- 
nies for a reduced refrigerator rate usually of anywhere from $10 to $20 or |25 
per car. After this agreement was entered into between the initial carriers and 
the car lines, that opportunity was cut off and the rates, both tluj freight tariffs 
and the refrigerator tariffs, have been firm and arbitrary. We also complained 
to the Interstote Commerce Commission of the increase of the minimum carload 
weight. In earlier years the minimum carload rate for citrus fruits was 20,000 
pounds. It was then increased to 21 ,000, then to 1^,000, and more recently to 
26,000 pounds. It has worked a liardship to the shippers, because many of the 
cars were unsuitable for carrying so lieavy a load ana cau.sed a great deal of loss 
by decay, and for the further reason that many Western markets tliat would take 
a small carload could not take a larger one, and it limited our markets to a (;er- 
tain extent. In other words, it converted a wholesale market into a retail and 
jobbing market, and made it necessary for certain small towns to get their sup- 
plies through other cities secondhand, instead of getting them direct in car lots. 
Of course they were obliged to sell them at higher prices, and that limited the con- 
sumption and demand. . . -i. , . 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Before you pass to remedial legislation, if there is 
any subject that you have omitted, we should be pleased to have you bike it 
up.— A. 1 think I may say before passing that we consider the existing freight 
rate too high. It was perhaps not too high in the earlier history of the orange 
business in California, as the prices were high then and the product (comparatively 
limited. Now our citrus fruits reacch about 25,0(X) carloads and are steadily 
increasing, and we must and do sell them much cheaper. Conseiiueiitly the mar- 
gin between the selling price and the freight tariffs is rapidly diminishmg, and 
we believe tliat to-day the freight rate is excessive, considering the conmtions. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) About what percentage of the fruit is sold on the Pacific 
slope above the orange belt, for instance? — ^A. About 5 per cent of it, I should say. 
Another 5 per cent is sold probably in what we call the mountain territory. 
What we call the Missouri River points take about 18 per cent; Chicago 
other Mississippi River territory about 17 per cent; trunk line temtory, such as 
Cincinnati, Pitteburg, Cleveland, Buffalo, and that country about 15 per cent; 
Buffalo and east about 88 per cent, and the balance is scattered through the South. 
1 ^ve not the exact figures. • -o- 

9* (By Mr. A, L. IBurbis.) What are the freight rates to Mississippi River 
points?— A. 11.25 a hundred after passing mountain points, Denver, Pueblo, Tnm- 
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dad, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Montana points; those points a hundred; 
all points east of that $1.25 a hundred everywhere. 

Q. Everywhere?— A. Yesjpostage-stamp rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Would you prefer to have substituted for that postage- 
stamp rate, as you express it, a mileai^ rate?— A. That is a very hard problem. 
W e have mven that a great deal of consideration , and there are about as many reasons 
on one side of it as the other, although I suspect that it will come to a graduated 
rate. I am inclined to think it will come to that. It is of considerable advan- 
tage to us as it now stands. If we controlled all of the product, in other words, 
if the whole product were under one control for distribution, I think I should 
prefer a graduated rate. Then we '^owldi put into the cheaper territory of the 
West and Northwest the cheaper class of fruit and put it where it would stay and 
avoid the necessities of continual forwarding to other markets. There are a great 
many points, how’ever, involved in that question. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any remedial legislation to suggest?— A. 
Yes. First, I think the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
enlarged. I think it should have power to determine what are reasonable rates 
and to classify the rates. I am speaking now more on this last phase of it, par- 
ticularly with reference to all of our Pacific, coast interests. It is quite well 
known, of course, that where the carriers are forbidden to increase the rate with- 
out the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, they iiccomplish the 
same result by changing the classification. It is my understanding that the pend- 
ing bill, known as the Cullom bill, gives the commission authority for the deter- 
mination of what is a reasonable rate and also power tf) classify and to enforce 
their orders. 

Q. Would you have the (>rder go into effect at once, subje(;t to the right of 
appeal?— A. I would. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How can a body like the present Interstate Commerce 
Commiskon find out and know what a reasonable rate is?— A. I was about to say 
that on the question as to whether the commission itself should be changed or 
enlarged, I do not know that I care to say anything. 1 a.ssume that Congress, 
perhaps, would find a way to make the commission what it ought to be to obtain 
the necessary information. I simply mean that there ought to be a tribunal of 
that kind that wopld pass upon these (piestions. I do not think, however, that 
it is so extremely difficult to ascertain what is a reasonable rate. The carriers claim 
that their combination is necessary— the combination among themselves into 
what they call a community of interest— is necessary in order to maintain rates, 
and it seems to me that the admission that carriers have found it i)racticable to 
reduce the rate is at least some evidence that they c,an stand a lower rate. I con- 
cede that the fact that a freight rate is cut is not always proof that it was too 
high; but the fact that carriers are willing to take the business year in aii<l yeai’ 
out at a lower rate is certainly priina facie evidence that the rate is high. When 
that state of things exists, it seems to me it is not very difficult for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or some commission properly constituted tt) inciuire into 
it and compare rates, one part of the country ^vitli anothin*, one class of freights 
with another, water competition, and all those factors. To us on the T acific coast 
it hardly seems reasonable for the carriers to say that in competition with wattn* 
rates they can haul goods from New York or (ffiicago to the Pacific^ coast for 50 
cents a hundred, but can not afford to haul the prodiujts of California out for less 
than $1.25 up to $1.60 a hundred. If the water comiietition makes the business 
unprofitable, it would seem rea.sonable that they would let it go to the water; aiiO 
the margin is so wide that there seema small opportunity for an argument as to 
whether all the rates are eciuitable. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not a fact that your transcontinental freight or 
mountain freight is really twice the cost that it is on the prairie roads of the 
West in hauling?— A. I .should think so; very likely. 

Q. And is not that one of the greatest reasons for high rates?— A. I think thiit 
is one of the reasons. 

Q. The immense cost of road, equipment, maintenance, and the light trains 
they are able to haul?— A. Yes; I think that is a fact; we concede that it is; biit 
we do not admit that one class of freight in competition with the ocean trafh * 
should be hauled at 50 cents a hundred and another class that has no water ( oiu- 
petition should be charged $1,50 a hundred. Again, the hulk of our traffic isfi ' *’ 
from a large proportion of the ei^nses connected with transportation. If 
compare the rates per ton “per mile over the country, we will find that a v<*iy 
large percentage of the cost of operating is in the hanging of the freight itsnlb 
Now, the carrier never handles our freij^it at any time. He never puts it mtu 
the car and never takes it out; so that when he is figuring on the freight rate pei* 
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ton per mile, he is including every class of freight on short hauls as well as long 
hauls, small lots as well as car lots, and there is there a great difference. 

Q. Have you any idea how manv it takes in an ordinary railroad of a thousand 
or twelve hundied miles in the department alone of freight, the fiieght office 
proper itself, in taking care of the changes of rates, making the pro rate and other 
rates in connection with through bills, and everything of tnat kind?— A. No. 

Q. How much of a clerical force it needs?— A. I know it requires a large cler- 
ical force; I know that. 

Q. Taking all the railroads of this country, how many would bo employed in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in making up the rates?— A. The bulk of 
that clerical service is not in making up rates, but in the con*ecting of billing and 
making out of expense bills themselves, and not in rates. I think you will find 
that almost every large earner, large railroad, has comparatively few men who 
have to do with the making of rate sheets, tariffs; in other words, very few men 
that liave to do with making tariffs. There is a large number of men who have 
to do with the collection of the charges and with making up the bills and records and 
accounts and keening accounts with other roads; but that lias not to do with the 
rate making itself. It does not enter into the question of the making of the rate 
to any point. 

Q. Do you think any body of 5, 7, 9, 11, or 13 men sitting in Washington could 
take up a reasonable rate and know the reasons for the reasonable rate when they 
did not know the conditions of the roads at all in the country?— A. I would not 
undertake to say that a body sitting in Washington could take nn all these ques- 
tions at one time and settle the whole question of freight rates all over the United 
States. 

O. For instance, suppose you had any trouble in Calif ornm and you had to 
wmt 1 year or 2 years to get it rectified by a body sitting in Washington; how 
would your business stand? Wouldn’t you rather trust the railroads than the com- 
mission?— A. We have to trust the railroads now and w’c think they have made an 
unreasonable rate. We think there ought to be some tribunal to review that 
rate. There are 3 railroad companies operating in California. Thev have agreed 
to divide the traffic between themselves. I know they will probably deny that 
statement. It is true , nevertheless. I feel perfectly safe in saying that it is with- 
out, unless I am asked, giving my reasons for believing that. 

Mr. Phillips. Do you desire to hear the reasons? 

Mr. Farquhar. 1 do not know as wa do. 

The Witness. I do not care to go into the rea.son unless it is asketl for, and then 
I will; I have no objection to it at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It seems to me that Major Farquhar 's questions to you 
are on tne supposition or assumption that you would have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission make all the rates. I would like to know whether that is 
your idea, or that they should pass upon rates which are said to bo unreasonable, 
sitting as a court to judge them?— A. That is exactly what T mean; that I would 
have them have power, as I said in my firat answer, I think, to determine what 
are reasonable rates. 

Mr. Farquhar. That is right. 

The Witness. I assume tliat the rates would be determined on hearing. In 
California we would complain of the rate and would state our side of the case, 
and I would have the Interstate Commerce Commission have power to pass upon 
the case and say who was right. As it is to-day nobody has any power except the 
carriers, who agree among themselves. They have eliminated the competitive 
features of tbe traffic. There is no competition whatever, the carriers agreeing 
lietween themselves, and we are powerless. I say, therefore, that I would have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some proper tribunal, investigate the 
facts, look at our statement and at the carriers' statement, and say whether the rate 
was reasonable. If it is, we must submit until the court has reviewed the finding 
of the commission, if there should be any power of review. ^ . 

Q. ( By Mr. A. L. Harkis. ) I would like for you to give the reasons for Mieving 
there is an understanding between the railroads? — A. The reasons are that in enter- 
ing into these contracts witli the refrigerator lines the 3 initial carriers make con- 
tracts for precisely the same amountof equipment, and they have kept it preciwly 
the same pn both lines ever since. They have refused repeatedly to iiermit fruit to 
be loaded on one line and forwarded on the other line, bkjause the line oyer which 
the shipper desired the fruit to be forwarded was already ahead in the shipments. 
They have repeatedly asked the shippers to even up the shipments between 
They have refused to allow fruit to be hauled from the vicinity of one road and 
loaded on the other line and shipped out. They have insisted under ciremn^n- 
c©8 of that kind upon billing the car out over the road near whose Ime the fruit 
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was grown, and stated that it was unfair to their competitor to permit the grower 
to haul his fruit over to the other railroad. These are the reasons that I give why 
I say they have agreed on a division of the traffic. I hardly think they will seri- 
ously deny that they have. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make in regard to the delay of getting a final 
hearing under the present law and organization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission?— A. Wetnink, of course, that it is extremely slow, hut what the circum- 
stances are that lead to that delay we do not undertake to say. There is probably 
too much business for the commission in its present form, although 1 do not know 
about that. I have no specific complgint to make. 

Q. If a case is taken to the court, do you know anything about delay there?— 
A. I know it takes a good while to get a hearing and determination. 

Q. Do the conditions sometimes change before the hearing is had?— A. Yes; I 
have known cases in which the causes for complaint had been removed before 
the decision was rendered. 

Q. A vast amount of expense and time had been used substantially to no pur- 
pose?— A. I do not undertake to say that what has been done is to no purpose. 
The commission have remedied a number of our complaints, simply because the 
complaint was filed. They forced the party who was in the double capacity both 
of shipper and car-line oiierator out of business as a result of our complaint to 
he Interstate Commerce Commission. No doubt about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have they really done it or merely done it on the sur- 
face?— A. So far as appearances go, they have actually done it. I believe they 
have in this instance. I think the party is out of the business. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The Interstate Commence Commission is then of 
some benefit? — A. I think it is, most decidedly. 1 think its powers should be 
enlarged. 

(^. And with its powers enlarged, it would l»e of benefit to the shipper?— A. Most 
decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How would you enlarge its powers, as an economic 
body or a judicial body?— A. I have stated I would give it authority which it does 
not now possess, to pass on the reasonableness of tariffs wliere a showing is made, 
I do not undertake to say I would empower the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make tariffs, but to say whether they are reasonable on a proper showing. 

Q. What is the difference between a declaration on the part of the commission 
as to the reasonableness or unreasonableness of a tariff and making the tariff 
itself? What is the difference? If they have judicial i)ower to declare a tariff 
unreasonable and to name a reasonable rate, wliat is the differem^e between that 
and having the power to make tariffs?— A. There* is no difference as to that partic- 
idar tariff. Still, it does not follow that they make tariffs because they are to 
pass upon the reasonableness of a tariff after it is called in question. One of the 
strongest wjints upon which the carriers argue the reasonableness of their tariffs 
is that under tlie present tariffs covering the Pacific coast traffic, they are scarcely 
able to pay their dividends. Nobody, I think, would object to the payment f 
their dividends on anything that ever went into the construction of the railroads, 
but what we object to is the attempt to pay dividends on enormous amounts of 
bonds and stocks for which nothing was ever done. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do I understand that you believe the establishment of 
this power would have a deterring effect upon the railroads in the fixing of their 
rates primarily?— A. Most decidedly. If they knew there was some authority that 
could review these tariffs and investigate thenr, I have no doubt that knowledge ‘ 
would have a salutary effect in the fixing of the tariffs themselves. 

Q. How do the tariffs of the present time compare with those of 10 years ago?— 
A. Our tariff is exactly the same as when the traffic was in its beginning, and 
certainly the cost of operating is not so great as it was then, because the traffic of 
every kind has increased along the line. 

Q. Does that statement apply generally to other traffic as well as to the fruit?- - 
A. 1 think it implies generally to the Pacific coast traffic, except such as is under 
the influence of water competition. The bulk of our products are fruit, for whidj 
we need rail transportation. The cereals of course go by water to Liverpool, niid 
they are not affected. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) When you speak of water transportation, do yon 
mean transportation via the Isthmus or around the Horn?— A. ^th. 

Q. What is the difference between the water rate that you can get around >.y 
by the Gulf and the Isthmfis to New York or Liverpool and the charge of tiu) 
Southern roads?— A. I am not able to say because I am not personally interested in 
any tradlk; that is in competition with thc^-water transportation. , 

Q. Do not the same parties own the Pacific Mail Company’s line that own 
Southern Pacific?— A. Yes, A considerable portion of the freight shipments to 
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Oalifornm have water competition and come there at half the rate we pay on our 
mite. There are some commodities that are carried to California at 50 cents per 
himar^, and I think there have been rates even lower than that. 

You are speaking now of water transportation?— A. 
" ^o^P^Jjtion with water rates, in competition with the clipper ships, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haruis.) You can not at the present time enjoy that benefit 
on account of your fruit not keeping for a sufficient len^h of time? — A. No; we 
can use that transportation for our business because the time is too long. If 
we had the isthmian canal we could send our citrus fruits and our dried fruits, 
nuts, and all sort of thing to market by water, or by rail in competition at the 
water rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.J How large a proportion of your fruit Tiroducts are ex- 
ported to foreign countries? — A. A comparatively small portion except canned 
fruits. There is a good deal of dried fruit; just how mut5b I am not prepared to 
say. Of the green fruits and citrus fruits but a small <mantity goes abroad. We 
are increasing the sliipmentsof oranges to Liverpool and London, and will continue 
to do that. So far it is comparatively small business. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything to say in regard to national 
quarantine along the hue of the Wadsworth bill?— A. Yes. We are distinctly in 
favor of the Wadsworth bill as it .stands. It is my understanding that it failed 
b^ause the nurserymen of the East objected to the provision in the third section 
which sub 3 ect 8 trees, plants, nursery stock, etc., to the quarantine laws of the 
State to which the shipment is made. 

F'^bquhar.) Please give the number of the bill and the House in 
which It onginated?— A. It is House bill 90, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. 
Tlie nurseiymen objected to the prorision that after the nursery stock had an 
inspection at the point of shipment it should be subjected to another inspection 
at the point ot destination. We were given to understand that tluj bill probably 
could be passed if W(5 w(?re willing to consent to strike out that provision, which 
we were not willing to do. We vep^much need a (luarantine bill on the Pacific 
coast, particularly against im])()rtation8; not .so mucli against interstate business 
as against the importations from abroad, particularly from Mexico. Mexico is 
liable to have its orange orchards destroyed by what is known as the orange 
worm, the Morales maggot, which infests the "oranges of Mexico in nearly all 
districts. 

Q. (By Mr. Pnirj.ii»s.) It works on the orange itself?— A. It burrows in the 
orange and lives tliere. I have seen as high as 15 in one orange. We have none 
of them in California, and very much desire a cpiarantine against it. We also 
desire a (marantim^ for our deciduous fruits against all infections of every kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Lit('1iman.) Have you investigated and ascertained if there is any 
legal objection Uj the (luarantine e.stablished by the State itself?— A. We have a 
vigorous quarantine law and apply it. Our apprehension was that if the Wads- 
worth bill should pass with thjit clause stricken out, shipments could be forced 
into the State without further inspection. I believe the l.awvers consider there is 
more or less question on that point, but we were anxious to be safe. 

Q. Do you mean the y()iing trees? — A. Yes; all sorts of Imllw and nursery stock, 
young trees, and everything of that kind. Our id(*a is that if they are grown in 
Florida or Louisiana or Iowa or any other State, and it is sought to ship them into 
California, they should be subject to inspection at destination. 

(|J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard tt) the protective 
tariff for your country?— A. We think the existing duties sliould not be reduced 
either by legislation or treaty. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Reciprocity treaties you mean?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau. ) Of the reciprocity treaties which do you find the most 
oppressive to you?— A. The Jamaica and French treaties both would work a hard- 
ship, to our fruit inten^st particularly. 

Q. Does the French reciprocity treaty give California any advantaijes at all?— 
A . Yes; there is an advantage on several items, on its wines, olives, raisins, prunes, 
walnuts, and almonds. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do I understand it is for or against you?— A. As 
the duty stands it is in our favor; the modification was to reduce the duty, and 
would militate against us. We therefore object to the reduction of the duties 
either by legislation or the ratification of tlie reciprocity treaties which have been 
prepared. 

Q* (By Mr. Parquhar.) If the French treaty was ratified would it work to the 
advantage or disadvantage of California generally?— A. To the disadvantage. 
We do not see any form in which it would be to our advantage. 

Q. Is there anything in the French treaty particularly to the advantage of the 
United States that the people of California in any shape desire, in silk goods or 
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whatever else? — A. I can not say as to what the modifications are on silk goods. 
We very much prefer to have to pay the price for the silk and let the fruit grower 
get the price for his jiroducts. If he can not get anything for his products he can 
not wear silk, and he doesn’t have to. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you iavor the preservation of our forests?— A. 
We do, most decidedly. The preservation of our forests on the Pacific slope and 
particularly in California, l)ecau8e that is not so much true in the north where 
they do but little irrigating, and in certain portions of which they have too much 
water, is of vital importance. The destruction of our forests destroys the water 
storage. Wo have found by the most careful investigation, measurements of 
water, etc., that under the same raiafall where our forests have been burned 
away or otherwi.se removed the water for irrigation is greatly reduced. It not 
only has that effect but it reduces the rainfall itself. We believe that the forest 
reservations should bo transferred from the Interior to the Agri(;ultural Depart- 
ment, where they will have proper attention. We do not (luestion the motives of 
the Interior Department, but we do say the Agricultural Department is in touch 
■with our interests and has shown itself to be intoresteii and in full accord with 
our undertakings. And we have no doubt if the forest reservations were trans- 
feiTed to the Agricultural Dexjartment we would have a very much better patrol 
sj^stem, and a system that would actually ]>rotect the forests. As it is now the 
patrol system amounts to very little. 

Q. Has there been any scientific tests made as to the conservation of mcdsture 
by the continuation of our forests? — A. There have been repeatc'd tests of that 
character made, and I am told by most competent engin('ers that there is no nues- 
tion whatever about the decrease in our rainfall where the forests have been 
removed. Take southern California, for instance*, where irrigation is so impor- 
tant and where the fort'sts are so necessary, we find this: Our rainfall comes of 
cour.se, as it does everywhere, from the contiict of the counter currents. The 
clouds move up h’om the sea against the mountains and (‘omos in cont^t with 
the-cold moist air ari.siug from the forests, and immediately rain is precipitated. 
The very same mountains, after the forests or even the undergrowth is burned 
away, are i^ractically rainless. The fogs and clouds come up from the sea, but 
there is no moisture in the earth— no undergrowth that holds the moisture and 
sends it back to fonu a (‘old current— and the clouds simply dissipate or pass over. 
That phenomenon lias be('n witnessed and canffully investigated t») show beyond 
any reasonable tpiestion that the preservation of our forests is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the perpetuity <jf our irrigation systems in that regmn. 

Q. You spoke of having a wet sciason and a dry season in California which is 
detrimental to the growth of corn. I think you did not state whether or not it is 
advantageous to the growth of wheat. — A. Yes. The rains usually begin in 
November, sometiim's even earlier, but in central and north(*ni California, where 
they grow cereals, the rainfall usually puts the ground in condition for seeding 
byN ovember, and tlie .sowing continues t<^ midwinter. The rains continue at 
intervals through to April. Once in a while wc liavf^ a little rain even later than 
that date, but w’e exjiect very litth^ aft<*r April, if at all. That x)uts the wheat 
ready for harvest by the Ist of June. Tlien^ is no subseciuent rain, and the wheat 
cures on the stalk and is liarvested from June on to S(;ptenils“r. The harvesting 
there is all done with one machim* at om^ time, the wheat curing on the stalk. 
Those ■winter rains, of course, an? ab.solutely necessary to tin? growth of the cereals. 
We raise a good doal of barley also. Our food for work animals is largely barlev 
hay. In some? sections alfalfa is grown, but that is more particularly for stock 
feeding— for cattle. 

Q. Will alfalfa do welly—A. Very well, when there is enough water. Alialta 
must be irrigated in orcler to i>roduc(? repeated crops. It will not produce more 
than two or three crops in a y(?ar without irrigation. With irrigation it will pro- 
duce a crop every 30 days. 

Q. How many tons of hay iier acre will it produce in the course of a jrear?— A. 
Good, well-watered alfalfa 'will produce U to 3^ tons at a cutting, and it can be 
cut from 7 to 9 times during the season. Of course it is not cut in the wintcu' 
because it would not make hay then. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkn.nedy.) Sjieakingof remedial legislation, you would recogmz** 
a law of Congress which should provide for the construction of an isthmiaii 
canal as remedial legislation in the interests of your industry?— A. We certainly 
would, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think it would be worth while for the Ameri- 
can people to undertake the building of a canal at an expense of more than 
$100,000,000, and have no American tonnage pass through it? Ought we to buna 
a cana> for the world and have no tonnage of our own?— A. 1 suppose that abstracr 
;)ue8tion would be solved by whether you (diarge enough to make it pay. I believ t 
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we need the canal. Whatever other people may desire in the premises, I believe 
the interests of the Pacific coast, not to say anything about our acquisitions, 
justify the building of the canal. 

Q. Even if the amount of our tonnage engaged in the deep sea trade of the 
world is about 11 per cent?-~A. I can not undertake to say how soon it will be 
more than 11 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it not a fact that all shipyards are busy now build- 
ing?— -A. I Mieve they are. 

Mr. Farquhar. Budding fighting ships? 

The Witness. I believe they are. but if the Government was justified in the 
first instance in appropriating, as I believe it did, about 2(1.000,000 of acres of 
land for the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad, and a great many more 
millions for other transcontinental lines, I believe it is equally justified in further 
developing the Pacific coast by, amon^ other things, the constniction of the canal. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Yes; but it is American tonnage and American traf- 
fic that go over our transcontinental lines, but the Nicaragua Canal would carry 
89 percent foreign tonnage.~A. Possibly so. 

Mr. Phillips. Is that testimony? 

Mr, Farquhar. I asked the que.stion to bring out a comparison in the matter 
of the land grants to the roads, and the money to be spent in building the canal.— 
A. I do not Know. I think that a very large percentage of the tonnage through 
that canal would be American tonnage. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Coastwise? — A. Yes; although I am not prepared to 
say what ^rcentage of the whole tonnage that would pass would be American. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) All coastwise tonnage would have to be American? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Regardless of what kind of bottoms, foreign or Ameri- 
can, that the fruit might go in, in the event of the constniction of the isthmian 
canal, the facd is, as you say, I believe, that the people of the East would get 
the fruit at a very much less price than they do now?— A. 1 think they would. I 
not only believe that our California products could be sold to tlie consumer, most 
of whom are Americans, at less pnce, but I believe our other industries of the 
Pacific coast would be largely benefited and developed. 

(Testimony closed at 4.15 p. m.) 


WASinN<JTON. D. (\. June L\ lUOl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS TURNBULL, 

San Fmncm'o, Cul. 

The commission met at 10 a. m. At 2.04 p. m., Mr. Faniuhar presiding, Mr. 
Thomas Turnbull, No. 1403 Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal., apjieared as 
a witness, and, lieing duly sworn, testifie<l as follows: 

C^. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Mr, Turnbull, you may state your name, your resi- 
dence, and your occupation.— A. My name is Thomas Turnbull; I reside in San 
Francisco, Cal., and lam engaged in the real estate business. 

Q. What is your address in Stm Franci.sco? — ^A. No. 1403 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 

Q. How long have you re.sided in California?— A. About 12 years. 

Q. Haveyou been comunded at any time with tlie agricultural industry of the 
State? — A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that industry?— A. Four or 5 
years— I have been farming alK)ut that length of time. 

Q. How long has it been since you left the farm?— A. About 6 years. 

Q. Have you any interest in agriculture at the present time?— A. Indirectly 
only. 

Q. How long have you Iwen in the real estate business?— A. About 12 years. 

Q. Are you authorized by the board of trade to represent the different indus- 
tries of the Pacific slope before this commission?— A. I was selected by a commit- 
tee of the State board of trade to represent the State of California before this 
commission. I have here their commission, if you care to have it read. 

(Reading:) 

“San Francis(x>, Cal.. Sepf€ml)er 12 ^ 1899. 

The undersigned committee of the State Iward of trade, appointed to recommend 
to the Concessional Industrial Commission a witness from this State to represent 
its induatnal needs and conditions, does hereby designate and commission as such 
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witness Mr. Thomas Tunibnll. and request that he be called to api)ear before the 
Industrial Commission. 


“ George C. Perkins. 
“John P, Irish. 

“ N. P. Ohipman. 

“ W. H. Mills. 


Q. Have you a prepared statement, Mr. Turnbull?— A. I have a brief statement. 
Q. You may proc^^ in your own way to make that statement as to the indus- 
trial conditions on the Pacific slojio. 

The witness read as follows: 


“ INTRODUCTION. 


“Renewed interest in our State has been awakened by the momentous events 
of the past 2 years, which have given to California and to her metropolis sp^ial 
and unusual importance. The prediction has been inatle by some of the wisest 
and most far-seeing observers in this country of the movements of population and 
commerce, that San Francisco is destined to beconie a great commercial emporium 
and is to bo to the western part of this continent what New York City is to the 
eastern part; that a large population will center here to engage in the new and 
rapidly growing commerce ww.h must enter or pass out of the Golden Gate; that 
a greatly enlarged and more profitable market must necessarily he created for the 
varied products of our State by reason of our new relations with countries of the 
Orient; that the completion of the isthmian canal will remove* many obstacles 
hitherto standing in tue pathway of our progress, and that the Pacific coast will 
rapidly become the home of many millions of iieople. California is alrea^ feel- 
ing the impulse of the OTeat change taking plac;e in the commerce in tlie Pacific 
Ocean. I have undertafen in the present report to briefly outline th(^ attractions 
which our State offers to the home seeker, the capitalist, the tiller of the soil, the 
manufacturer, the miner, the lumlierman, in short, to all who wish to engage in 
tMs new and promising field of enterprise. 

“I shall not attempt to conceal an intense affection for the State of my 
adoption, but I wish to assure your honorable commission that this partiality shall 
not tinge the facts which I present; they, at least, shall have the foundation of 
absolute truth. The love of Californians for their State, which is proverbial, is 
not devoid of justification. What other coimtry presents such in.si)iration of love 
and devotion? In what other country is there broader frcHHlom of thought and 
action? In what other country are the alluring prophecies which attend young 
life more certain of fulfillment? In what other country do the higln^r blessings 
of peace and plenty minister to the comforts of age? Are there other countries in 
which honest indu.stry achieves higher respect, or in which labor earns a higher 
meed of profit and honor? 

“ Loolang backward wo see a history founded in the romance of adventure. 
In the present we are laying the foundations of a noble coimnonwealth by the 
establishment of permanent industries. If, therefore, the manifestation of love 
for our State may sometimes appear boastful or provincial, let it find apology in 
the consideration that provincialism is an expression of local patriotism, and 
that with the people of California it is the inspiration of high endeavor, which, 
when duly chastened, will ripen for our Moved State its growing harvest of hope. 

“LABOR IN CALIFORNIA. 

“ The great advantages enjoyed by the laborer in a newly settled community, 
especially in the line of high wages, are seldom lasting. They were probably 
greater and of longer duration in California than in any other part of the Union, 
enduring in large measure until after 1870. This is partly due to the absence d 
railroad connection with the East before 1860. There are still not a few lines of 
industry, partic^arly those requiring considerable skill, and in which all the work 
must be done on the spot, that offer tne worker better rewards than he could obtain 
in the same trades in the Eastern States. The explanation of these high wages and 
^ general prosperity of the laborer in such a ‘ new country ’ during the ftrst few 
years ^fter settlement is of course a simple one. These advantages have been fre- 
quently discussed by economists, and are continually used to illustrate various thc- 
orieeof wages, of interest, or of rent. The explanation is found in the fact that hi 
such newly and thinly settled communities the first settlers enjoy, with less restric- 
tions than elsewhere, the assistance of nature in their labor. The mere * labor <>t 
Appropriation’ is in such cases slight compared with the product obtained thereby, 
l^d and nature’s other resources are abnffdant and obtainable at comparatively 
little cost. The reward obtained by their use is very large. The same fact also 
explains, in part, the uncommonly large returns tnat capital obtains in hucU 
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places. So long as there is still untilled land at the disposal of the State, or for 
sale at a reasonably low price, there is no question that wages in that vicinity 
must be as high as the returns which that labor could obtain if applied to the 
cultivation of land. For California, of course, the explanation is incomplete, 
unless we include also the effect of the possibilities in mining. So long as there 
were many unclaimed placer mines easily available the rate of wages in other 
lines of industry had to be, naturally, high enough to offset the advantages to be 
found there. 

“Thp explanation of the causes which so rapidly reduce the wages of labor in 
these same communities to a level which, although not altogether so low as that 
in other longer settled communities, is yet so low that the differences are no 
longer very important, is not so generally understood. For California there are 
a number of explanations of this change which are advanced, sometimes singly 
and sometimes together. Sometimes we are told that the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that the land has all been withdrawn from the market or is held 
at speculative prices so high in proportion to its real value that its purchase 
would confer no gi’eater advantage than a similar purchase would in an older 
community. There is some force in this explanation. Yet it does not seem to me 
to apply in like degree to all the different kinds of labor in this State. Nor is it yet 
true of California that most of the lands and natural aids to production are held 
at prices which would prevent the thrifty settler from realizing great advantages 
from their use. Another suggestion, and one that grows directly out of the fore- 
going and, in a measure, presupposes its acceptance, is that wliicn maintains that 
many would-be settlers of small fortune have flocked here under the mistaken 
impression that there art‘ still lands to be had on terms commensurate within 
their moderate means. Finding themselves disappointed in these hopes, these 
jMjrsons have gathered in the cities, and there, by competition in the few lines 
open to them, have forced down the wa^es hitherto received. This explanation, 
which was the one favored bv Mr. Menwether, the special agent of the United 
States Labor Bureau, whomaue an investigation into certain labor problems here 
in 1887, seems plausible enough. There are some facts that seem to warnint it. 
It presupiKises, however, what we have just seen was not quite true, namely, that 
land and oth(>r natural advanta|?es are no longer to be had on reasonable terms. 
There has been from time to time a temporary accumulation of immigrants in 
the cities who, from lack of means, found themselves unable to realize the extrav- 
agant hopes which they liad entertained. But they have never been sufficiently 
numerous to have any permanent effect on wages, and generally soon found the 
way of at least partially realizing their ends. 

“ Another ana still more x)opular theory is that which finds the whole explana- 
tion of the lowness of wage s in California in the competition of the Chinese and 
Japanese. That the pi esence and possible increase in numbers of a class of labor- 
ers willing to take certain kinds of labor at any price and unable through igno- 
rance of our laws, et<*., to aircpiire much advantage from the jwssession of land, 
and not, like the rest of the i>opulation, looking and hoping for influence, but 
more than content with a low wage, would seriously affect the wages of all labor 
of the same grade and possibly reflect unfavorably on the wages of other grades 
of labor, is undeniable. But there remains the stubborn fact, preventing us from 
attributing this purely to l ace characteristics, that, whenever one of the.se hated 
Chinese or Japanese succeeds in acipiiring skill, as, for instance, in the case of 
the Chinese cooks, his labor commands a price so high that he at least can not be 
said to dexuess wages. It is the incompetence of the unskilled Cliinese that is the 
chief cause of the low wages they receive. Here, as well as elsewhere, wages 
depend upon the value of tln^ x)nKiuct. The increased output of the product of 
unskilled laW* at a decreased cost, the cost being estimated in terms of a lower 
standard of life, (jauses a fall in the value of the product and necessarily a fall in 
wages. But, as usually ai>pliod, the argument from the presence of the Chinese 
is made to explain too much. The reasons for the change in the conditions, even 
of xmskilled labor in California, to one closely confoiming to that in the East, are 
not summed up in this one. Had the Chinese not come, a similar fall in the 
wages of unskuled labor, though iMxssibly not tiuite so great a one, woidd have 
taken place. The presence of the Chinese <uily aggi-avated and intensified the 
effect of forces already at work. 

“The chief error of all these explanations arises from the attempt to find a 
single cause for a phenomenon that is complicated in its nature. W e must exam- 
ine the conditions of different classes of labor separately. 

“The first class to be considered consists of those skilled laborers producing 
goods for a market broader than the State of California. The extraordinary dis- 
tances to be traversed in bringing these goods to market has its ^preatest effect nere. 
Such industries can only live when the natural advantages enjoyed by producers 
o^ual or exceed the advantages enjoyed by the other members of the competing 
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group , plus the excess cost of transportation . And California wages in these lines 
can only exceed wages in the same line elsewhere by just as inudi as the natural 
advantages, less the increased cost of transportation are greater. As these nat- 
ural advantages are more and more appropriated, they lose their influence on 
wages. As soon as it is no longer possible for the laborer to be an inde];)endent 
prwucer, if the wage offered him is not sufficient, and thus obtain a larger return, 
lower wa^s will have to be accepted by those who choose this line of work. 
That is, the wage-eamer can no longer receive rent as well as wages, llie chief 
constituent element of this gimip is the body of skilled labor engaged in the pro- 
duction and preparation of fruit and wine. The wages of such laWers are as a 
rule still higher than those of the same grade elsewhere. Here, too, belong the 
miners, but for these, of course, the cost of transportation is no hindrance, and 
they receive correspondingly higher wages still. Here belonged formerly the 
wheat raisers of the State. But as Mr. Horace Davis has so ably shown, wheat 
raising in this State is no longer a profitable industry, for reasons peculiar to that 
industry, and so exceptional as to justify us in omitting further consideration of 
it here. 

The second important group that we will consider is comi)ost d of those indus- 
tries which compose goods competing, in the local market, directly with goods 
that can be imported from outside the State. It is easy to see that in all of these 
lines of industry the only absolute advantage that the lal>orer has in California 
is measured by the cost of tran.sportation. There is a slight advantage arising 
from the fact that the nearness to the market enables the producer here to ^auge 
more accurately the demand as to kind, quality, and amount than the more distant 
producer. And again, if the commodity is one in the manufacture of which a 
large amount of the raw product can be drawn from this State, there is another 
sli^t advantage accruing from that source. These two latter advantages, how- 
ever, do not. so far as my observation goes, more than offset the higher rate of 
interest on the capital employed, and comsequently the laborer can obtain little 
from that source. So that, in the main, the difference in the rate of wages in 
favor of California in these lines of industry can not be greater than the cost of 
transportation. As soon as the needs of the community call these industries into 
existence the rate of wages will be in (dose conformity to the rate in the East. 
And this I have ascertained to be the fact. Tliis group of industries stands at one 
extreme. In them wages never were high; they were mostly late in coming into 
existence, and only rise into importance where the weight or bulk of the goods is 
so considerable as to increase the cost of transportation. 

“At the other extreme stands a group composed of those industries requiring 
skilled labor and in which the whole of the labor must be rend(5red on the spot. 
These, as we should naturally expect, came early and partook in the highest 
degree of the natural advantages which the new (H)untry afforded. There wag(w 
are to-day higher than in the first group. The first report of the bureau of labor 
statistics of the State contains some figures which appear to show that the wages 
earned in California in that year (1888-84) ’were very much higher than those in 
the same trades in New York' and Chicago. The difference in the rates of wages 
quoted for these places is a.stonishingly great. A (jlose inspection of the list, hoiv- 
ever, shows that it is composed almost entirely of trades of this third group, 
namely, trades which from the nature of the work done had to render all their 
services on the spot, and which as skilled labor would not be apt to feel directly 
the competition of the Chinese or of disappointed immigrants. The list contains 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters and joiners, gasfitters, painters, plumbers, slaters, 
blacksmiths, bakers, shoemakers, cabinetmakers, coopers, printers, tinsmiths, and 
brassfounders. As will bo seen, the list contains those industries that have all 
the advantage which location here can afford, and was well calculated to deceive. 
It was probably not chosen "with any intention to deceive, being composed of 
those industries which had been longest established, and these would naturally 
be of this favored class. Only one or two of the industries belonging to the other 
class are included in thti report, and they were so because they were already 
becoming important. They are the tailors, the coppersmiths^ and the cutlers, 
and all or these, as might be expected, show none or the peculiar advantages as 
to high wages which the others enjoyed. It is in this third class that the effo(d 
of the two first causes of the three commonly alleged would be most plainly seen. 
But in this those theories are not sustained, since the higher wages still paid in 
these lines of work do not show the effect of the excessive competition that is 
claimed is the result of holdiug land at speculative prices. Although the wages 
of labor of this class still compare favorably with the best wages paid the same 
kind of labor elsewhere, yet there has been a decided fall since the report of the 
bureau of labor statistics above cited. Thfs can be explained, of course, in the 
usual way by the movement of labor toward that class, a movement which dur- 
ing the last decade has had time to accomplish in part the inevitable e<iualizing. 
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“ To this group belong the niilroad employees. The reiwrtof the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the year ending Juno 30, 1804, contains statistics of 
the wages of railroad employees all over the United States. These statistics are 
b{^led upon averages of so large a number of persons, and covers so long a period 
aii'to be truly remesentative. It would be natural to suppose that on account of 
the greater “mobility” of railroad employees local advantages would have rela- 
tively the least effect upon their wages. But the careful statistics of the com- 
mission show that even this class of skilled labor partakes of the advantages of 
the favored locality because it must be rendered on the spot. Accjording to this 
showing the wages of all employees, except those classed as general officers, were 
for 8 years, 1892, 1893, and 1894, higher in California than in any other Iiart of 
the United States, and, in most cases, very much higher. We select for compari- 
son the commissoners’ Groups IT, HI, and X. Group II includes New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and most of Pennsylvania; Groux) III includes 
Ohio, Indiana, and southern Michigan: Group X includes all the States and Terri- 
tories west of the Rocky Mountains, which are sufficiently homogeneous to be 
rexiresentative of the conditions in California, particularly so in view of the fact 
that a large part of the railroad system is uiuier one management. To these 8 
we add the general averages for the whole country. Other groups might have 
been selected which would have shown more marked contrasts in favor of Cali- 
fornia, but in them the low<;r rates are due to excei)tional cii'(‘um8tance8. No 
such circumstances can lie urg(‘d against the two Eastern gron])s selected. 

“ The following table presents a comiiarative summary of average daily compen- 
s;ition of railway employees for the years ending June 30, 1894. 1893, and 1892: 




Av<Tap(' daily compensation in dollitrs. 


rnitc<l States. 


Oronp X. 


linaip II. 


Oroiip III. 


I 1891. 1S9:;. ‘ ]8»rj. ' IS'.M, : JS9:l. i 1892. is<u. 1S9:5, I 18t>2. i 1S94. 


CJcncral oflkors 

Other officers 

(ioncral office clerks. . 

Station at'cnts 

Other stationmen 

Engiiieraen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Otlter tminmen 

Machinists 

('arpenters 

other shopmen 

Section foremen 

Other trackmen 

Switchmen, flagmen, 

and watchmen 

Telegraph operators 

and dlspatcners 

Employees' aceoun 
floating equipment . 
AllotheremployeosHiid 

laborers 

Unclassified 


$9.71 ($7.81 $7.«i2 ill. 09 $7.9:1 ,$7.3.") $10.20 $8. .">8 i$8.89 i$9. 10 


$7.78 


$8.1.5 


5. 75 


i 

7.05 

! 

5. 76 


.. . ! 5.42 

■ 


2;;}i 

2:23 1 

2.20 ■ 

3.-19 

2. m ■■ 2. 79 

2.:i0 

2. 40 

2. 11 i 2.30 

2.12 

2.08 

1.75 

1.83 : 

1.81 : 

2, 10 

2. 19 2. r>i 

1.71 

1.75 

1.69 ! 1.67 

1.69 

1.69 

l.t'a 

1.6.5 ; 

1.68 . 

2. 36 

2.:i3 . 2.36 , 

1.63 

1.68 

i.69 ; l.;yi 

1.59 

1.66 

3.r.] 

3.66 : 

;{.(W ; 

•1. 12 

1.52 1.66 

3. 19 

:i. .55 

3. 42 i 3.47 

3. .50 

3.57 

2.o:) 

2.01 

2.07 ; 

2. 52 

2. .53 ^ 2.61 

1.95 

2. «) 

1.96 ; 1.91 

1.94 

1.98 

3.01 

3.08 

3.07 ; 

3. 62 

:{.87 :’..M 

2.87 

2. 91 

2.85 , 2.97 

3.01 

:4.oi 

1.89 

1.91 ; 

1..89 i 

2.61 

2.73 1 2. .58 

1..84 

1.8.8 

1.82 : 1.92 

1.97 

1.93 

2. 21 

2. 33 

2. 29 : 

3.1:1 

:1.17 :{.15 

2.0.5 

2. 24 

2.20 , 2.13 

2. 2:4 

2.18 

2. 02 

2.11 1 

2.08 ; 

2. 89 

2. 96 2. 86 

l.'.Hl 

2.01 

1.97 : 1.89 

1.99 ! 1.96 

1.69 

J.T5 : 

1.71 : 

2. 15 

2. 19 2. 11 

1..57 

1.69 

1.5(i i 1.65 

1.62 

1.63 

1.71 

1.75 , 

1.76 ; 

2.29 

2. 16 2. 41 

1.73 

1.77 

1..8;’, , l.,58 

1.61 

1.63 

1. IS i 

1.22 

1.22 

1.55 

1..55 1..56 

1.16 

1.21 

I. IS ■ 1.17 

1. 25 

1.24 

1.75 i 

1.80 . 

1.7.S 

2. 72 

2. 77 2. «5.5 

1.51 

1..5S 

1..52 I.. 80 

1.81 

1.80 

1.93 i 

1.79 


2. S7 

;i.01 2.97 

1.87 

1.89 : 

1.9:1 i 1.76 i 

1.80 

1.74 

1.97 ; 

I. '.Hi 

2.07 

2. .51 ! 

! 2.61 2. 82 

2. 02 

2.11 

2.05 ' 1.47 i 

1 . 52 

1.59 

l.fu ! 

1.70 [ 

1.67 ' 

2. 5.1 

2. .''1 2.73 

1..51 

1..5S ; 

1.5-1 1 1.55 i 

1 . 53 

1.57 


1.61 ' 

1.57 i 


:1.1m 


1.95 : 

2.15 1 




“The figures presented in the table bear out the conclusions reached alx)ve. 
It is the hij^ily slalled men that have the largest proportional advantage, while as 
the skill required for the different xw)8itions diminishes, the advantages enjoyed 
in the way of higher wages gi’ow less. Tlie only iiart of the (M)untry which shows 
anything at all approaching these advantages is tha commissioners’ Group VII, 
including the comparatively new country of Wyoming. Montana, Nebraska, and 
parts of the Dakotas and Colorado, where the conditions are similarly advanta- 
geous to energetic, skillful men. If the commissioirs reptu’t were continued for 
1895, it would probably show that a large xiart of the advantages have been lost. 
The ill-advisea strike and the depression have caused much rough adjusting and 
many heavy reductions and diseWges. 

“ We come now to a fourth group of laborers, that is everywhere the most dis- 
couraging to study and every wliere the most iioorly iiaid, viz, the unsWlled. In 
newly settled communities tuisis the class of labor that first gains relatively most, 
from the cheapness of land and the favorable terms on which nature’s bounties 
can be had, and which, on the other hand, first feels the movement toward a state 
t>f affairs more nearly in accord with conditions elsewhere. A fall in the wagM 
of this kind of labor is to bo oxxiected when lalwrers of this class become in the 
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least excessive in proportion to the amount of land still available. Being in the 
highest de^ee inert, and never very competent, this class early tx^comes exces- 
sive, even tliough its numbers appear small. The suggestions commonly offered 
in explanation of the fall in wages apply here if anywhere. Here the competi- 
tion of the Chinese is most keenly felt. There has certainly been at times a glit 
of this Mnd of labor. Mr. Meriwethei' seemed to think that this glut was only felt 
in the cities. He cites, as evidence of the absence of such a glut in the couhtry, 
the fact that in rural districts the economical farmers take the children out of 
school in the season to pick fruit that would otherwise decay. But this doerf not 
support his contention. For since the children had to be sui)i)orted anyway, and 
the labor in this case is light, a very^slight earning would he amph) recompense 
for their labor. The value of such fruits when picked is in many instances suffi- 
cient only to pay for the cheap labor, and would probably not pay at all for the 
dearer lal)or of adults. The correcit explanation of the fall in th e wages of unskilled 
labor in California is that there is no longer lines of industry which can give 
employment to unskilled labor with any greater advantages than elsewhere. 
Could unskilled labor produce here (as it did at first) a commodity, which, for 
special reasons had a high value in proportion to the amount of labor emi)loyed, 
wages would never have fallen in spite of the advent of the Chinese. 

“ To sum up: For the unskilled labor the rate of wages in California jUready 
conforms to the rate paid elsewhere: First, because the natural advantages which 
could be used by such lal>or are mostly monopolized; second, because' a large part 
of the unskilled labor is peculiarly inefficient. A few lines of skilled labor employed 
in industries exploiting peculiar natural advantages still earn large wages. Many 
lines of skilled labor, of such a sort that the work is done on the .si)ot, obtain 
slightly higher wages than prevail in the East, and will do so as long as the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the first claSs of skilled labor are not all appropriated. The rate 
of wages enjoyed by skilled labor producing commodities which compete in the 
California market with commodities manufactured outside are liiglun* by part of 
the cost of transportation, and this \vill be the first class of skilbnl labor to lose 
the advantage which it enjoys. 

•' In this connection the following tabular statement may be instructive: 




House carpenter 

Mill carpenter 

Mill hand 

Laborer (in mill) 

House painter 

Machinist 

Laborer (in machine .vhnp) 

Iron molder 

Blacksmith 

Brass finisher 

Tinsmith 

Baker 

Compositor 

Gripman (cable ear * 

Conduetor 

Cooper 

Upholsterer 

Cabinetmaker 

Tanner 

Shoe cutter 

Harness maker 

Cigar maker 

Bookbinder 

Tailor 

Shirt maker 

Laundryman 

Saleswoman 

Bag maker (jute) 

Box maker 

Laborer (miscellaneous, city) 

Farm laborer (with machines)^ . . . . 
Farm laborer (without machines )< . 

Farm laborer (Chinese)' 

Fruit canneries (men)' 

Fruit canneries (women)' 


nninal 

■ages. 

.\(!tual. 


82.90 

‘AM 

2.6t) 

2.50 

1.60 

2.00 

1.26 

:i.oo 

1.76 

:b60 

3.00 

2.00 

1.60 

:s.50 

2.76 

:h.00 

2.10 

11.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.76 

1.00 

.vto 

;i.oo 

2.(K) 

2.26 

1.76 

2.60 

2.(X» 

2.60 

1..60 

2.60 

1. 76 

2.75 

2.26 

2. 60 

2.00 

3.00 i 

2. 10 

2.60 

2. (HI 

2.00 

i.rHi 

2.60 1 

1.7.'. 

3.00 

2.(M 

1.15 

.76 

.76 i 

.6.6 

1.80 

! 1.26 

1.00 

.(HI 

2.00 

1..60 

1.26 


1.76 


,76 


.76 i 


2.00 1 


1.00 





' Work intermittent, and often iwild by the piece or job. The aveniKc per year Is ininieaning- 


DOMKSTiCj SKRV.^NTH. 

White cook ■ JUT month . . «20. 00 U> m 

White maid do t:! 1 

Chinese cook do ‘20. 00 to * 
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ORGANIZATION. 

“ That the laborers of California have felt in their turn the same need of organi- 
^tion that was felt in the other States is natural since the conditions of labor 
IRve become or are rapidly becoming the same here as elsewhere. The movement 
in tne direction of organization did not make much ground until about 10 years 
ago— that is, about the time when the extraordinary advantages at first enjoyed 
hadjdisa^eared. There were, to be sure, a few trades unions before that time. 
The Hat Finishers’ Union of San Francisco is said to date from 1863. There are 
six unions in San Francisco that were formed during the Kearney movement. 
Most of those before 1880, however, part(X)k more of the character of social or 
political clubs than of trade o^anizations for strictly trade purposes. At first 
the movement spread slowly. Probably the fact that it was so generally discoun- 
tenanced by the employers, between whom and the employees there existed fre- 
(Tuently an unusual intimacy, and the general distrust of the public as well as 
tne comparative weakness of the trades, had something to do with this slowness 
of growth. But the main reason was that wages were high and the conditions 
of labor extremely good. As the conditions changed, trades unions came in more 
rapidly. In the years 1884-1890 show the greatest increase in numbers and strength 
of these organizations. Although the increase since then has not been so rapid, 
the results of the period of formation have been quite permanent. This is rather 
surprising when we consider the rapidly changing cliaracter of the population of 
the State and of all its industries. Of course many of the older unions have 
passed away; many were not strong enough from the very beginning to hold their 
own, but those that have survived have grown generally stronger and more effi- 
cient, and the number that surAived, together wth the natural growth, is large 
enough to form a very appreciable factor in the development of industry and of 
the State’s resources. Each important city in the State now has a large part of 
its various trades organized into local unions, most of w'hich are affiliated wither 
are branches of associations running throughout the United States and Canada. 
These unions of different trades in the same city or county are then for the most 
part united in local federations, and these federations then send representatives 
or delegates to the recently organized coast convention, the first step in the direc- 
tion of a still broader organization. 

“ It is not easy to ascertain the exact numerical strength of the unions. Partly 
because of the lack of any impartial investigations, partly because of the boast- 
ful misrepresentations of the unions’ officers, and in other instances on account 
of the desire to conceal who are members, or how strong the union is. Nor would 
it be very instructive if we were able to a.scertain the number of members accu- 
rately, because it is constantly and rapidly changing, as the conditions of labor 
change and as the different industries prosper or fail. Old unions die out and 
new ones take their place, which may in turn live or die within a year. Some- 
times a great wave of excitement \vill swell the numbers rapidly. In 1888 the 
bureau of labor statistics estimated there were about 20,000 nitmljers of labor 
unions in the State. A conservative estimate places the members from 40,000 to 
45,000. There are but few, if any, important industries that are not at present 
organized, and many organizations exist of the unskilled. Even the Chinese are 
organized into unions called ‘ Tongs,’ but on account of the extreme secrecy 
trustworthy information conc(?ming them is impossible to obtain. 

“ It is not necessary to give a full description of the organization and purposes 
of the unions in California, for they are, of course, practically the same as else- 
where. Some points in which they differ slightly, or which are necessary for 
comparison, have been .selected. The dues that are imposed on the members are 
generally quite small. They difft^r too much to allow of any average being 
drawn. Tne initiation fees vary from 50 cents to $10; the monthly dues from 10 
cents to $5, the bulk of these lieing below $2. The members are reconciled to the 
payment of the dues and assessments in most cases by the fact that they thus 
form a fund out of which they are entitled to certiiin benefits. B<^th of them are 
for moderate amounts, owing to the smallness of the sums collei'ted. The gen- 
eral principle in regard to the payment of a.ssistance to the sick seems to be tlmt 
the weekly payments shall bt? approximately one-half of the regular wage set by 
the union. The funeral benefits generally aim to secure a decent burial, but are 
in some cases a little more. They vary from $50 to $250. Some few of the unions 
provide also that a member who is out of work through no fault of his own shml 
receive stated assistance from the union. This dangerous loophole for drones is, 
however, not left in many of the constitutions, and is generally hedged around 
with various safeguards. The amount of ‘ strike pay ’ is generally smaller than 
that to be paid in cases of sickness. . ^ 

“ The federations that unite the unions in each city or county vary in their form 

668a ^62 
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from a loose confederation, with no x>ower to enforce any legislation over the 
unions of which it is comix)8ed, to a strong body, to which all imi)ortant questions 
are referred. Many important functions are ^rformed by these bodies. Their 
offices and quiirters often serve as the center for the unions, and sonuitimes they 
own or rent the rooms where the meetings of tlie unions are held. The officers of 
the federations sometimes relieve the officers of the unions of a part of their more 
formal and clerical duties. The office of the federation, wlntdi is generally open 
all the time and centrally locMited, senres as a general means of communication 
between the different unions and sometimes as an intelligence office for those out 
of work. The rules of most of the federations do not allow the unions of which 
they are composed to declare a strike without the consent of the council of the 
federation. A local union therefore that desires to strike lias first to convince 
the other unions of the justice of its intention and obtain the sanction and indorse- 
ment of the federation, and th(‘n in most cases also submit the matter, with the 
approval of the federation, to the central authority of the assotaation of which it 
is a branch. There have been many instances where the necessity of tlius show- 
ing the reasons for a strike has, together with the conciliatory attitude of the offi- 
cers of the federation, prevented serious trouble. 

•‘The organization of the • Pacific Coast Council of Trades and Labor Federa- 
tions ’ is extremely simide. There is litth? more than is necessary for parliamen- 
tary action. This association is as yet very weak. It is supposed to m(M?t once a 
year and to bo coinxiosed of dcdegates from all the unions on tin' coast. But the 
expense of sending delegates to meetings of the national trade organizations, 
which are held for the most part in th(‘ East, is so great that tiie unions liesitatt^ 
to incur the additional expense of sending nu‘n to tliis convention also. Its aim 
is to care for those interests of the unions that are peculiar to the whole of th(‘ 
Pacific coast, such as the regulation of the hours of labor by law and the like. 
Tliat a need of such an organization should Ikj felt is a mark of the I'conomic iso- 
lation of the States lying we.st of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘ The aims and imi*poses of tin' unions, and the methods hy which thov hope to 
achieve them, are practically the same as those of trades unions (U'erywliere, an<l 
can not l)e considered her<‘. In the matter of making formal ] (reparations for the 
adjustment of disputes between the employer atid tin' workmen there is nothing t(» 
be noted that is peculiar to California. *As in all the other States, there is ji 
growing tendency among the unions to provide eitlu'r in their own constitutions 
or in some other way, as for example, in their fedj.'rations, for a board <)r a com 
raittee of arbitration. Practically this board is nothing more than tin' sijokesnian 
of the unions in cases of disxmte. The State board of arbitration is almost use- 
less, because it can not move until it is called upon by the pai ties to tlie disputi', 
which rarely hai)pens. There is in San Francisco a strong l)ranch (»f the Social- 
ists Labor Party. It carries on a continual hut niodf'rate agitation, and some- 
times influences the unions in their policy. Like all similar organizations in this 
country, the unions have Ix'cn tin* favorite field in which tlie advocates of infalli- 
ble nostrums for the cure of all the diseases of tlie body politic liave sought a 
market for their wares. These xiersoiis have from time to time gained tin; ears 
of the workingmen, and from time to time the unions liave seeiiu'd to give tlieir 
indorsement to some of these measures. Sometimes a newspaper run in the 
interest of some of these hobbies or of some political party has been (dioseii as 
the organ of the unions. Sometimes one lias nroclaiiiied itself such without tlir 
direct sanction of the unions. Sometimes the unions have given their sanction, 
because the pajier then fonued a convenient medium for the circulation of theii 
notices. Butitis8eldomthattbe.se pajierN really repn'sent the thinking of tin' 
members of the union. These members are for tlm most part sob(*r-1hinkiiig. 
conservative men, who are little likely to believe tliat all the ills of society can he 
cured by one dose ot any political medicine. Many of them, too, are proin rty 
owners. The constitutions of many of the unions contain clauses which f(>rhal 
the discussion of any iKiliticul or religious view at their meetings, a iirohihiti n 
which, I am told, from many reliable sources, i.s xiretty generally enforcfl. 
Whatever views the meinliers may hold, the unions as such do not often eiit* r 
politics. The organized trades have not always bmi happy in the choice of their 
leaders. They have here, as elsewhere, too often abused the iiowers which tin y 
possess^ and have been more arbitrary than any emiiluyer, but these «»xcreHceiii »‘^ 
are apparently passing away. 

“ iTie importance of the movement that introduced trades unions into Califoi inn 
can not be well overestimatqd. Not only do the results already attained warni i> 
this statement, but the possibilities tliat are inherent in them both for good hikI 
evil are enormous. In the first place, the establishment of unions has brongnt 
the California workmen into touch with the movement of labor elsewlnrtj. 
Whether this has been by actual affiliation in organization or not there is as » 
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result the closest affiliation in thought. This adds materially to the forces that 
tend to break down the economic isolation of the State. That too close an affilia- 
tion with the Eastern unions in the (jase of those whic/h, as I have shown, enjoy 
peculiar advantages from being located here, is at the cost of the California union, 
is clear. The Western workmen have in these industries an advantage which is 
likely to make them the heaviest contributors to any cause calling for finaiwdal 
support. On the other hand it is clear that if the unions are strong enough they 
may retain for California, for a longer period than would otherwise be possible, 
the peculiar advantages of a new community. But in the main the unions have 
had little power to retard the gradual (diange in the conditions which we studied 
in the first part of this paper." 

Now, as to the condition of the workingmen, the deposits in tlie savings banks 
will show to some extent in the paper that I am reading now. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Now, you are i)assing from the labor qu(?stion to some- 
thing that does not peculiarly relate to labor. 

Mr. Litchman, He is taking that up to show the prosperity of the labor people. 

The Witness. I am sliowing the in-osperity of the labor people now as com- 
pared with years ago. 

(Reading:) 

“During the year 1802 then; was deposited in the savings banks of California 
the sum or $95,546, lOO.Oli; during the same period there was withdrawn from the 
same banks the sum of $8:i.804.726.;jr>. there thus being d(‘p(jsited $12,241,400.68 
more than was withdrawn.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You say $05,000,000?--A. No; 1 say $05,516.18, the net 
deposits of the workingmen then. I think it should b(! $05.0(HI.0()0. 

“ During the same p(iriod there was withdrawn from the sann^ banks the sum of 
$83,304,726.85, there thus being deposited $12,241,1 60. 6S mon^ than was withdrawn. 
That is a gain. Duiing tlie yt*ar 1804 there was deposited in tin? said banks 
$07,406,712.51, and there was withdrawn $104,155,474.06, or $7,658,761.55 in excess 
of the amount deposited." 

(L Some of your local unions carried that? — A. Yes. 

(Reading:) 

“ In 1804, or rather during the year 1804. there was d(‘postited in the said banks 
$07,406,712.51, and there was withdrawn $104,155,471.06. or $7,658,761.55 ii* excess 
of the amount deposited. 

“In 1800 there was deposited in the .said banks $77,572,588.06, and withdrawn 
$71,867,176.16; there being thus depo.sited. in exc(‘.ss of the amount withdrawn, 
$5,705,411.00. 

“ The savings banks of a State or of a nation are the workers’ depositories, and 
by the rise and fall of depo.sits tlieroiii the workers’ comparative prosperity can 
be measured as by a barometer." 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is that the end of the lalsn* feature?— A. Well, yes, 
partly. 

Q. "You say, speaking of the Socialistic Labor party that. “ Like all similar 
organizations in this country, tlie uiiion.s have been the favorite field in which 
the advocates of infallible nostrums for the cure of all the diseases of the body 
l)oliti(; have sought a market for their wares." I sliould likt^toask you if the 
workingmen afford any more a favored fi(‘ld for the sellers cjf tho.se nostrums than 
the farmers or any other class of piMj^de'?— A. 1 think in t-aliforuia they are rather 
more so because of the fact that tliev are not (juite so wt'll educated as the farmers. 
1 think that they are mor(; susceirti’lde b> the teuidiings of such leaders than are 
the farmers. That would be my inipre.ssion. 

Q. Where do the nostrums of the Populist ])arty find the greatest support, 
among the workingmen or among the farmers’? — A. Tluit I am not able to say. 
I think, however, they get some support from lx>th parties, both organizations. 

Q. You think thjit it is applicable to one class of people any iiiore than another, 
that the workingmen arc any more susceptilde to the wiles of thesis people who 
have these peculiar nostrums to peddle than Hnylx)dy else’? — A. I do in)t know as 
I could hardly charge them with that, but then we sometimes think that is the 
case. 

CJi Yon do not come here as a representative of t he workingmen or labor organi- 
zations, do you?— A. No; I do not. ^ _ ,, 

Q. And you are not therefore able to speak for them’?— A. No; I could not very 
well s^ak for them in that respect. . . 

Q. You say the chief cause of the cheapness of Jaiwinese or Chinese lalior is its 
incompetence?— A. Yes; the unskilled. . xu ^ i.i 

Q. You said its incompetence. I should like to ask you if the fact that the 
Ohmeae can live very much more cheaply than the American workingmen can is 
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also a factor in accounting for the cheapness of Chinese labor?— A. I think so; 
yes. 

Q. Is it a greater or less factor than that of incompetence?— A. I think it is 
rather a yeater factor. A Chinaman can learn very readily if he has the oppor- 
tunity. He is brighter than the Japanese as a general thing, as far as learning is 
concerned and in adapting himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you ever visited the shoe factory in Chinatown 
in Sau Francisco?— A. I have b^n through it, but not to give it any special 
attention. 

Q. Is it not true that the workmen there use the same improved machinery as 
t:he large factories of the East?— A. Yes; I presume so. 

Q. Are not the superintendents men educated in the shoe factories of the East- 
ern States?— A. I have no doubt they are, but I am not aware of that fact. 

Q. Is it not a fact that they turn out just as good a shoe for the grade of shoo 
made in that shoe factory as they do in any shoe factory in America? — ^A. I have 
no reason to doubt that fact. 

Q. How does that fact coincide with your suggestion that the Chinaman is 
incompetent?— A. Oh, I spoke of the unskilled Chinaman. The skilled Chinaman 
is just as bright as any man. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the sentiment of Californians generally in favor of 
continuing the restriction of Chinese immigration?- A. I would say so, as a 
general thing. 

Q. Without rt>gard to party? — A. Yes; both parties indorse that principle, I 
think. 


Q. What is the cause of this sentiment among Californians? — A. The Chinese 
are undesirable. 

Q. Are they desirable as citizens in any way?— A. We do not consider them 
as such. 

Q. Would the people of Calif oniia treat them as social equals?— A. I think not. 

< 5 . Would they under any circumstances treat them as 8(x;ial equals, do you 
suppose?— A. I think not— under jiresent conditions at least. 

Q. Do they ever adapt themselves to the customs in this country?— A. They do 
not seem to do so. They seem to wear their own dress— that is, the dress peculiar 
to their country— and they do not assimilate or associate particularly with the 
other classes of people with us. 

(^. Will they ever, in your opinion, conform to the i)olitical institutions of our 
civilization?— A. In my opinion, not. 

Q. Then, in view of those facts would you say that they are desirable citizens 
or that it is desirable to have them (‘ome to this country?— A. No; I would not. 

Q. For any purpose?— A, I would say to exclude them as far as i) 08 sible, and I 
will add this fact, that the Br>,000 Chinamen givt* the mdice of San Francisco 
more trouble than all the remainder of the city put together. They cost the city 
more because they are gamblers— they are noted for that— and for that reason and 
a great many other reasons that might bo stated they are a very undesirable class 
of people. 

Q. You know, I supiiose, that the Chinese exclusion act will terminate on the 
Ist of May, 11102?— A, I understand so; yes. 

Q. Is the sentiment of Calif oniia in favor of extending that law?— A. Yes. 

(J. Is the sentiment overwhelmingly in favor of it?— A. I think so. I think it 
is very generally so. I think that any man that came up for office would hai e 
to advwate that extension to lie elected on .any ticket, either the Republican or 
Democratic ticket. He would have to take that stand or he would bo defeated. 

Q. (By Mr. FAuquHAR.) In distjussiiig this Chinese lalxir feature in your paper, 
there were two reasons given for the small wage of unskilled lalxir and that was, 
as I take it, the scarcity of that class of lalxir in the State and the inefficiency ol 
the Chinese part of the labor. Now, are both these reasons good for the small 
wage that vou have among unskilled labor, scarcity and the inefficiency of tin* 
Chinese?— A. While labo^ was scarce, a white man would command larger wag<> 
than a Cliinamen, even if labor was scarce. 

Q. He doe.s at any time?— A. Yes; he does at any time. It would make a dit' 
ference of from 50 cents to 75 cents a day on the same class of labor. For tlnd 
reason I think the Chinaman would receive smaller wages always. 

The witness then concluded the reading of his paper, as follows; 

“ The story of a national calamity is told in the showing above, that in the spin e 
of 2 years the tide of the worker’s condition had changed to an extent tliAl 
decreased his earnings in this State almost $20,000,000. An excess of withdrawals 
over deposits speaks eloquently of employi^ent lost and not regained during lonK 
months of idleness and waiting for better things. Fortunately, we can say tlud 
the reverse is the condition now. 
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“ In connection with this whole subject of the condition of the labor of the State 
now, as compared with 4 or 5 years ago. and in regard to the benefit which labor 
receives from the generally better condition of industries of every descuiption, it 
is not uncommon to hear the questions: ‘ Granting that conditions generally are 
more prosperoius, is the individual worker better off? Does he receive more pay? 
Is the wage rate per diem increased?’ To all of which we reply: 

“ The condition from 1894 to 1896 left an enormous percentage of the wage- 
earners without employment of any kind. Of those who had employment some 
few esca^d reduction of pay. In cases where direct reduction was not made, it 
was made indirectly in the way of working less than full time. When the tide 
turned the first result was not of course increase in pay, but absorption of the 
vast amount of idle labor , and working on full time once mor e . The next effect was 
incret^ in pay in isolated cases, and from that to more fre(mont cases, until, at 
this time, demands on the part of labor for more pay and fewer hours of work 
per day are heard in all directions, with the pleasure of hearing in addition, in 
most cases, that the demands are granted. 

“ In concluding this article, one more phase of the subject the present con- 
dition of labor in this State should have attention, especially in connection with 
what has just been said, and that is in relation to increase in cjost to him of the 
necessaries of life, coincident with the increase in prosperity generally as 
spoken of. 

“ It may be said in general, that the cost of gi*oceries in this State now averages 
in price about the same as in 1896; some being a little cheaper and some a little 
dearer. 

“ Hardware, stoves, and house-furnishing goods are about 15 per cent higher 
than in 1896. 

“ Meats are about 10 per cent higher. 

“ Drugs and medicines are from 5 to 10 per cent higher. 

“ Clothing is about 10 per cent higher. 

“ Dry goods are from 5 to 10 per cent higher. 

“ Fuel: Coal is the same as in 1896; wood is from 15 to 20 per cent higher. 

“Rents: As to houses usually occupied by wage-earners, the same, or from 5 to 
.10 per cent lower. Newer and better classes of houses are sonui little higher. 

‘ ‘ From all of the foregoing it would seem that the contention that the f ondition 
of the wage-earner in Califoniia compares well witli the condition of the wage- 
eanier in any other place that can be named, is well sustained, and that in fact 
Ca ifornia, in this respect, leads the States of the United States, and the United 
States in turn leads the countries of the world.” 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquh.^r.) You have stated in your paper about this scarcity of 
unskilled labor and also the inefficiency or incompetency of the Chinese labor. 
Is not that latter statement the one that really explains your small wages?— A. It 
is just possible. 

Q. Is it natural in California that there should be more money in wages tc 
unskilled people than the product itself could afford?— A. No, I think not. 

Q. Now is it not a general complaint in California that white labor will not 
accept employment in unskilled lines?— A. To a certain extent that is true. 

Q. Is it not a pretty geiKTal coinlition in your State?— A. I would say so. 

Q. But is it not a fact that the two featur(*s of the cheapness of this Chinese 
labor actually shuts out the unskilled labor of other nations?— A. Yes; I think 
that is true to a certain extent. 

Q. And provided there is a sufficiency of the Chinese labor, there is no oppor- 
tunity for the unskilhHl labor of other nations or of Am(‘ri(^ans?~A. No. 

Q. Is the presence of the Chinese as a laborer, a misfortune to the l)ody of the 
people and to the welfare of your State, or is there any benefit in this cheap 
labor? — A. They produce as a class very little. They assi.st in manual labor and 
some well-paid laDor. Chinese cooks are in a pretty good demand and they com- 
mand good wages. But the unskilled Chinaman is very undesirable. 

Q. How does he expend his earnings?— A. I do not know, but it is charged they 
gamble among themselves. I do not know how they live, but they are not a 
desirable people at all. 

Q. Out of their earnings, there is not much retunied to the hotly i>olitic? — A. I 
do not think so. 

Q. Do they hoard and send money to China, or spend it in gambling among 
their own people and make rich their own gamblers? — A. I understand they send 
a large portion back to China, and of course they spend a certain part among 
themselves, what part I could not say. 

Q. Can you give the commission any idea of the average time a Chinaman 
spends in CaUfomia before he returns?— A. I haven’t the information at hand. 
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Q. Could you give us iiu idea of tho proportion of Chinese that earn this money 
in America and take it to China with them, out of the something like 85,000 in 
San Francisco?— A. I should say in an offhand way that they remain about 15 
years in California and then go back lionie. Some might stay longer and some 
not so long, but an average of something near that time. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In what industry is the Chinese labor found 
mostly?— A. It is diversified; the skilled labor is employed among different 
trades— taihu's and shoemakers and different kinds of manufacturing establish- 
ments which they have in a small way; of course the unskilled do any work they 
can get. 

Q. Is there any Chinese labor found dll the fanns?— A. Yes; a considerable por- 
tion of it ill fruit picking time and in the sugar-beet industry. 

Q. Are the Chinese valued as farm laborers generally?— A. They are cpiite 
steady. They are thert‘ Monday morning, and a good many white men are not 
so punctual. They stick close to thfdr work. 

Q. Are they i)r('ferred to the white iiuai on that account?— A. In some degree 
in some classes of work it might lie they are, but not in a general way. 

Q. Is that preference on account of the cheap labor or on ac^count of their abil- 
ity? — A. I think it is on account of tlu‘ cheaiuiess of their wages. 

Q. Do they work on the railroads as section hands or in the construction of 
railroads?- A. Yes. 

Q. Are they considered valuable in that respect?— A. I do not know how valu- 
able they are, but I guess they work rigiit along. 

Q. Is the number increasing?— A. Not very rapidly. I think the exclusion act 
keeps them from coming in very rapidly. 

Q. Where do they g(‘t in now and how?— A. I am not able to state. They are 
smuggled in if they get in at all, except tho merchants that are entitled to come 
in. They have no trouble in landing in San Francisco: but as to those not entitled 
to conn*. I do not know where they get in. 

(^. Do they increase by birth?— A. Yes: to a limited extent. 

Q. Are ther(^ many of them females?— A. There are (juite a number females. 

Are they married? — A. I think a gr(‘at number of the females are held in 
slavery, as we call it. for prostitution. 

Q. Slavery?— A, We call it slavery. 

Cj. In wluit way?— A. A man brings a Chinese woman to San Francisco and he 
sells her, may be for 8ii,0Uf). Slui is kept in a house of prostitution, and the man 
who buys hei‘ gets all that she earns. 

(^, DiWs ho hire her 'Uil?— A. Yes: the authorities have been trying to suppress 
this for the la.st year <ir .so. 

Q. Is thi.s .sale an open sal<??--xA.. I do not know how open it is, but that transac- 
tion has repeatedly occurred. 

Q. Has proper effort been made to suppress it?— A. Yes; the United States 
Goveniment authorities took hold of it alsuit 8 months ago and are making a des- 
perat(» (‘ffort now to close it up. 

Q. Ilowlong has that p,racticebeenin vogue?— A. For the last 10 years at least. 

(J. Is it not very demoralizing? — A. (^*rtainly: it could not be other^vi8e. 

C^. Have vou laws sutficient to meet it? — A. The law has been avoided in many 
ways, but the United States authorities took hold of the evil about 8 months ago 
and we think now it will be suppres.«.ed. 

Q. Are the most of the females that come to this country in that condition?— 
A. I should say (juite a number. I ccmld not say what proportion, but I should 
judge nearly half. 

Q. Arc they still coming in that way? — xV. They are coming as far as they can. 
The exclusion act prevents tlnuii to some itxtent. 

Q. If the exclusion act is rigidly eiiforctsl, what opportunities have they to 
come?— A. They come in this way: A mercljant is entitled to bring his wife. He 
often brings one of these people »>ver as his wife and then sells her for gain. They 
do a great many things not ]»roper to do. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquii.vr.) Have tin; Six Companies anything to do with tin* 
imjKirtation of these prostitute's? — A. I could not say they have. I do not think 
personally they have. 

Q. Have any officers connectrsl with the Six Companies anything to do with 
it?— A. They may have. It certainly is a well-known fact in San Francisco that 
there are numliers of these Chinese i)roHtitutt‘.s and this prostitution is oi)enly 
carried on. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the social condition in Chinatown in San 
Francisco?— A. It would not be worth speaking of. Morally, it is very bad; it 
could not l)e worse. It is almost dangerous to go through tnere in the daytime 
unless you are well armed or have a policeman with you. It is not safe. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Hhvo you any knowledge of Chinese swnding any of 
their earnings in this country excei>t for the bare cost of living and clothing them- 
8elveH?-~A. That i8 about all they spend, that which they ne(.^d, and very little of 
that. They live so very cheaply that the white men can not compete with them 
at all in the inatter of labor. It is said one of them can live on 10 cents a day: I 
do not know how true it is. 

Q. Is their presence degrading to our civilization on the Pacific coast?— A. I 
would consider it so. 


Q* Then, if the Chinese exclusion act is not extended, 

tmj white Jabor ot the Pacific coa.st will come in competition at once with this 
Chinese labor.-'—A. Yes: with the labor of about 600,000,000 of them. We would 
b(^ in a very bad shape indeed. 

A % Would that condition of affairs be to the industrial interest of California?— 
A. I think that would be against the industrial interests as well as the other 
interests of the State. 

Q, You may now take up your next subject. — A. It will lie tlie sugar beet. 
(Reading:) 


“SLTGAK UEKT. 

“ The beet-sugar industry is one of the most important branches of our agricul- 
tui e and pi onuses great deveiopnifuit. It is claimed that experience and scien- 
tific experiments, as well as the natural climatic influences existing here, attest 
the superior merits of our State for sugar-lxMd growing. Briefly summarized, the 
advantages are: Earlier maturity of the heid: earlier opening of the campaign; 
long seas. )n for haryc'sting; long run of the factory: greater yield per acre; greater 
])er c€Uit of saccharine; immunity from frost and immunity from rain at critical 
periods. Sugar-beet growing is of such present and future importance as to jus- 
tify placing before you the following statement from the American Beet Sugar 
Company, of Oxnard, Cal., which shows the growth of the industry in the State: 
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whoro facilities for irrigation had not l>ofn pr«>vidod, I'ln* vi'old horoaftor will show a marked 
iiiereaso. 


“ The tests for tlt(‘ percentage of .sugar art' made at the fjictory for each load or 
from each car as delivered, ;nid the farmers at Oxnard tire allowed to employ a 
check chemist to verify tliese tests. The comjiaiiy furnishes the seed at 13 cents 
per pound, which is cost. ;ind the timouiit is deducttMl from tin? first delivery of 
beets. 

“The company has in its employ a uumher of agriculturtil experts, and adver- 
tises to giv(^ the gntwuTs tlu' benefit of their knowledge as to the proper handling 
of their lands, planting, thinning, harvesting, etc. 

“An av’erago crop on good land is from 13 to lu tons per acre. Many growws, 
of course! obtain very miu h higher results than this. The average co.st to raise 
an acre of beets, inidudiiig see«l and wlien all the work is hired done, is $30 to.$^, 
delivered on lioard tlie l ars or at tlie factory. Should the gi'ower do all or part 
of the work, this amount is corn‘sj)ondingly reduced. 

“ Experh'iice has shown that, it is advisable to plant oue-fourth to one-third of 
the land to beets every year, rotating with whatever other crops are best adapted 
^ the soil. Crops grown aftiu* hoots luive the advantage of tlie beet plowing and 
thorough cultivation neci^ssary for successful beet growing, and it is the common 
experiem:o that larger vields are olitaiiied from other crops when rotated with 
beets. 

“ Some of the benefit a den eed from, beet farm imj.— Beet farming is not only bene- 
to the lana in imu'easing the depth and physical condition of the soil on 
which the crops are grown, thus enlarging their yield, but also the beet tops and 
pulp furnish a valuable feed for slieep and cuttle. A yield of 15 tons of beets leaves 
the field fi to 8 tons of gremi to^is, and for the same 15 tuns of beets delivered 
at the factory the company will give 71 tons of pulp, as the company gives to the 
grower one-half the weight of his U'ets in pulp at 10 cents per ton, when taken on 
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board cars at the factory or when hauled away by teams from the factory loading 
chute. One acre of beets, therefore, yields to the grower from 6 to 7i tons of 
pulp, at a cost of from 60 to 75 cents per acre if taken at the factory, in addition 
to the returns received from the beets delivered to the factory and the beet tops 
which he retains. 

“The following table shows the value of different feeds compared with beet 
tops and pulp: 


Ffediiig 

Value por 
ton. 

Value per 
acre. 


S8.00 

$48.00 

Barley straw 

6.00 

9.00 

ROtIpv vniin . 

16.00 

18.75 

■Rarley nay. 

9.00 

18.00 

Beet pulp 

1.85 

10.12 

Beet tops 

•2.69 

15.54 





“ Therefore, 15 tons of beets will bring to the grower $15.54 worth of tops and 
$10.12 worth of pulp acre, less $1.75, price of pulp at factory, an increase of 
over 40 per cent on the beet crop, figuring 1 ton of beets at which can be taken 
as a low average price. It is remarkable how stock will improve on these two 
products from beets, which, up to the present time, have been a loss to the 


growers. 

“ The beet tops are best utilized by bringing cattle or sheep upon the beet fields 
as soon as the l^ets have been carted away. Especially sh(‘ep will do surprisingly 
well on beet tops and fatten quickly. The droppings of the animals remaining on 
the land will contain almost all the mineral plant food of the tops, so that it is, for 
the fertility of the land, the same, whether the tops or the droppings are plowed 
under.” 

Q. ^ByMr. A. L. Harris.) How many factories have you in California?— A. We 
have 8. 

Q. What amount of money is invested in your factories? — A. Something over 
$10,000,000 in the 8 plants. 

Q. Can they manufacture sugar in competition with Hawaiian sugar? — A. 1 


think so. 

Q. There is no uneasiness, then, on the part of your California prcHlucers on 
account of the competition of Hawaii? — A. There does not seem to be. The great- 
est uneasiness we have is to get a good crop. Some years we are short of water 
and do not get a good crop. 

Q. Is the indu.stry increasing in magnitude?— A. Yes; 10 years ago we had only 
2 factories. 

Q. Are they in competition one with another?— A. Not that I know of. Ther(‘ 
is no particular competition between them. They all seem to want to make as 
much sugar as possible. 

Q. Is tnere a combine between the facb^ries, that ycm know of? — A. Not that I 
know of. ^ . 

Q. Do they use American or Gcnnan machimjry?— A. Part of it is made h(.‘r(‘ 
and part is imported. I think Mr. Spreckels imiwrted a part of his machineiy, 
but Just what part I am unable to say. 

Q. Is his one of the older mills? — A. Yes. That is, one of the largest, Claus 
Spreckels’s. 

Q. Is the cutout refined and ready for market?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the commercial grading of the sugar pro- 
duct from the beet?— A. I think it ranks about the same as the cane sugar. I 
think they give 1 pound more of the beet sugar for a dollar than they do of tli< 
cane. ^ _ 

Q. Is that in the case of the granulated or loaf sugar?— A. The granulated. 

Q. Is there much difference between the cane and the beet sugar in color aiul 
attractiveness?- A. The two look very much alike; they are very similar in point 
of appearance and quality. * ^ i. i • vj 

Q. Is most of the beet sugar used in canning and other processes of that kind.''- 
A. A large portion of it is, and quite an amount of it is shipped out of the Stal** 
into other Stotes. It is consumed in the market in San Franciwjo to a considt i 
able extent. I presume a great deal of it is used in canning also. 

Q. Are the parties in interest in Hawaii and California practically the samo 
mOT?— A. Some parties in California are interested in Hawaii. There may 
others interested there that are not interested here. 
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Q. Are there independent establishments in California that have nothing to do 
with the Hawaiian prodnct?--A. I think there are. 

Q. Is it a product itself that any farmer can engage in that buys the seed from 
the association and plants it and brings his product to the factory? Is the busi- 
ness open to all?— A. It is open to everyone; no restrictions. 

Q. fBy Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are your beets rich in saccharine matter?— A. Yes; 

I think they are the richest beets in the country, 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What is the least sum of money required to build a 
sugar factory?— A. I think it would be something like a half million dollers. 

Q. You have 8 factories and $10,000,000 invested. That would indicate an 
average of more than $1,000,000?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you had 2 of those 10 years ago?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you produced about 3,000 tons of beets 10 years ago?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then you had over $2,000,000 invested at that time to handle 3,000 tons of 
beets?— A. Yes. 

Q, Is it possible to operate profitably with so large a capital and so small a 
quantity of raw material?— A. I do not know how it was at that time, because I 
came to California about 12 years ago, and I did not understand the conditions 
then as well as I do now; but I presume the plants just starting in, with new 
machinery and everything, would have a greater expense than later on. 

Q. Even at the present time you make about 35,000 or 36,000 tons of beets do 
you not?— A. I think so. 

Q. That would be in the noighlxirhood of 4,000 tons for ea(;h mill?— A. Yes; 
in 1899 we had 32,000 tons. 

Q. How much sugar does a ton of beets make?— A. I do not know exactly. It 
varies according to the percentage of saccharine matter. The beets run from 12 
to 14 per cent sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You may proceed with your next subject.— A. The 
next subject will be commerce, manufactures, and shipbuilding. 

(Readmg:) 

COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND SHIPBUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 

“Our commerce, manufactures, with some exceptions, and our shipbuilding 
center at and around the city of San Francisco, the leading commercial emporium 
of the Pacific coast. The scope of this repcirt does not admit of details as to the 
manufacturing industries of the State. There is much more done in this direc- 
tion than is generally supiiosed, for the list of manufactures embraces many 
important articles ana the value reaches a large sum. Still, California can hardly 
yet be classed as a manufacturing State. The conditions, however, are in many 
respects most favorable, and wth the increasing trade of the Orient and the 
enlargement of population manufactures must attend the great (hange that is 
about to take place. 

“We have already attested our capacity for and adaptibility to the important 
industry of shipbuilding. All the raw materials are found on this coast to meet 
the expanding demand for ships built in the waters where they are to operate. 
There is every logical reason for assuming that around tlm bay of San Francisco 
the future will witness shipyards employing many thou.sauds of workmen. The 
Union Iron Works is an establishment known throughout the world for its 
splendid examples of shipbuilding it has tun ted out. Iron sliips built in this 
Climate of little temperature variation need no readjustment; witness the splendid 
performanbe of the fettle ship Oregon. . ^ ^ ^ \ 

“But it is to the increasing commerce of the Pacific we must look for State 
growth and developement commen.surate with our liigh expectations. The sub- 
ject has seemed to justify some statistics illustrating the prc'sent condition of the 
commerce of this coast. The tables which are hereto appended wore preimred 
by Hon, E. W. Maslin, deputy naval officer at this port, and are (u)mpiled from 
Government records. (See exhibits.) * 

“ The first table shows the imports into and the exports from Pacific ports for 
a period of 10 years to and from all countries. It shows that while our imports 
have increased in the period only $2,800,000 our exports have increased over 
$88 700 000. 

“The next table is designed to show in detail the imports from and the exports 
to Asia and Oceania, the countries with which we now have new and important 
relations. The statistics are for 6 year iieriods. Our imports from countries of 
Oceania have fallen off about $8,000,000 and the exports have increased ^ut 
$8,000,000. Our imports from countries of Asia have increased over $8,700,000 and 
our exports have increased about $13,000,000. For the whole period our imports 
have exceeded our exports by about $12,000,000. 
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“ The table showing? the relative imx)ortanco of Pacific coast ports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, will he examined with interest. 

“ It shows that the iinpoi-ts at the i)orts in California amounted to $48,407,605 
(of which $48,821,045 came thi*ough the Golden Gate) while all the other Pacific 
ports (including $1,754,422 credited to Arizona) received biit $8,528,648. Of the 
total exports ($74,528,084) $40,709,851 went from San Francisco; $17,882,855 from 
Puget Sound, and $18,880,814 from Oregon ports. The exports from Puget Sound 
are largely of luniher. The flour trade, also, with China and Japan has increased, 
and accounts in part ft>r the exi>ort trade of Wasliington and Oregon. 

*‘The tables showing the various articles imported and exported to and from 
Pacific couvst ports funiisli an intere^ing study, and it is l)elieved for the first 
time are tabulated and jmblished. The items do not necessarily indi(;ate that 
they were produced here: for example, th(' item of cotton, of which we exported 
$5,071,424, which came to Pacific coast ports from tlui Southern States and was 
reshipped, but tlie intelligent rt‘adt‘r will readily note thi‘ articles of c^oast pro- 
duction. 

“ There is and will continue to lw.‘ a sharp rivalry lu‘tween Pugtd Sound ports 
and San Francisco for the controlling influence in the commerce of tin' Pacific. 
Tiiere are large transcontinental railr(^a4l interi'sts (‘entering at I’uget Sound; the 
Canadian Pacific^ is also in tin* Held for its shan^ of the business. Then' is a large 
and rich agricultural country tributary to Puget Sound. Wi* coiu‘(‘(h‘ to our 
sister cities in the North gn'ut ('lU'rgy and eiitei prise. and do noi doubt that 
they will become, and we hope they may, ])romiiu‘nt ci'iib rs of a large and 
important trade with the Orient. Tn tin' natun* of existing conditions this must 
be so. There was room and tlu're was op])ortunity on the Atlantic coast for 
Boston, New York, Philadeli)hia, and Haltimonj and many smaller citi(?s, but 
there is one and can lu' but one New York City. So on this coast Washington 
and Oregon will build up larg(' and important cities. The business that must 
dey('lope in the ext(‘nsive country lying to the ('ust of tluit coast and the develop- 
ment of those two coast States will maki' large centers of tradi' a m'cc'ssary ri'sult. 
All this conceded— (‘oma.'ded. too. with the .spirit of pride tliat is so to Ik'— wc 
claim that San Francisc<» is di'stincd (‘ver to be. and it now is. the (juet'ii of the 
PaciHc coast in America. 

“In the Hrst ]dace California is capable' of sustaining a i)(^[)ulation cijnal !<• 
that of Jajian, with about the sanu' scpiari' miles of urea. Tlu' wi^altb-tu’oducing 
power of the State, which I hav(' attempted brictiy tr) show, is in itsidf suflicif'iit 
to command the commerce of the coast, as it is to In* its greatt'st contributor. 
San Francisco already has an accumulated surplus capital sulUcb'iit to throw at 
once into the avenues of trade all that may be rt'ipiin'd aud as rapidly as may l)e 
demandi'd. 

••San Francis(.*o has the mo.st a(!c(‘8sible and the largest available harbor on the 
PiwdHc coast. Puget Sound is a vast body (d’ di'ep water, but it can not be .said 
to be an (‘(pially vast or available harbor, and the ]»orts lie far away from tile 
seacoast. Ships can anchor in safety in almost any ]»art of the 460 square? miles 
con.stituting tin* bay of S;in Franeik'o. including the trilmtaries of Sail Pahio 
and Suisun. Thi.^ hay has a broad entramn', but 1 niih* wide*, and lies within !d 
miles of tin? .shortest sailing route from tin* Isthmus (»f Yokoliama. aud witliin 
200 miles of tin* shorte.st .sailing roub^ from the Isthmusof Hongkongand our pu'' 
He.ssions in the Philippines. A glance at the map, eonstnn?t(*d ac(?ording to Mei - 
cator’s projection, disputes this; hut Li«?uteuaTit Maury and Ca])tain (now Admi- 
ral) Sigsbe«' long ago showed, the riduinlity rvf tin* earth's surface con.sideied. 
what 1 have staU'd to be true. Mr. William li. Mills, iu the pr(>.sence of tliis 
board, recently made a clear demon .stration of the fact. The i>i’inci)de ui'"U 
which this Lw't rests is stated to he that the shorte.st line Initween two 
uiKui the surface of a .sphere is tin? line which would (?ut that sphen? ini«> liemi- 
spheres. This is what i.s nauth'ully known as “ great circh? sailing. ’ Lieutcn:uit 
Manry’s discovery revolutionized the sailing charts (J tln^ globe, and its signifi- 
cance to ns lies in tin? fUi t that San Francisco will he a way station for all stc un 
sea-going ve.Hsels Viouiid through tin? canal (soon to be) to and from Asiatic 
Here will be a great depot for the supplies needed on the voyage and for coiil. 
and to discharge and taxe on cargo. 

“ San Franciscri is already a lurg^ city and is fully o(iuii)pod for a larg(? volume 
of business. It has extensive and coiiimodions wharves whi(?h required tiiuj' 
much money to construct; and it has large trade coTiin*ctions already estabhslici 
throughout the globe. 

** Whatever may he said of tin? policy, jieriuittin#^ them to come or to stny i 
this country, there is now a large and wealthy Chinese population in 
which controls and brings here, and will continue to do so, a large part ot i 
China trade. 
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lying 

must fend mlet and outlet lT<.m and to the Orient through^ Sen Gate The 

vovacr and St if the‘v confinement of the sea 

v(^age, ana wiieie, it tlifty aio iriorcliants. they can sunnlv their wints nv 

whence they can .lounnw east acniss the continent or to Europe. San Francisco 
IS tliat (lesiiahlo point of escape from the monotony and perils of the sea 

r»<»st liealth/ul city in the world and 
bnt the attnictTons of Vhe St!de wUn^ri^^^ Ods way.’^Vhen cuS 
other cit^’’rriTKloi:e.' 

standpoint the cluuate is of ncalenlahle value in the hnihlinr.ff a matX^ 
beldoin Ixilow 10 degrees or above HO degrw's. the teuiiieratuio is suA and tlie 
atmosphere so stimulating that i.hysi.-al exhaustion never conies from extrUes 
lnh*IIov extremes ol cold are nnkuovni. This is an important feature toThe 
lahoiei.the aitisan. tlie man in the workshops and in the factory, as well as to 
the man who toils^ witli his hraiii or wlio lives for the mere ])leasnre of Ihing 
It IS no part lit the purpose of tins rcjiort to descrihe San Francisco in detail 
however ^ ]t might interest the commission. Departing from mv resolve not 
to deal with localities there seemed to be justification for what lunfbemiinaX- 
qnately said of our chi(;t city m the fact that our State and its commercial 
metropolis are so closely interwoven and interdependent that at least some broad 
facts conc('rmng our liopi's 1 or 1 1 s future giH-atncss were demanded. I should like 
Francisco s people, of the architecture displaved in their homes 
and business houses, ot the places of amusement, art gallen(‘s, libraries, the 
Golden Gatfi Park, the streets, facilities for getting about in the citv, its pictur- 

tbi P islands as adding to 

tlicchaim ot tli(' citv, tlu; suburban attractions which add so much to life m a 
city, the histone seal nn ks at the (UifT House, the uiiiiiue features of Chinatown 
the churches and general moral tone of the people, the influence the two great 
umvtwsitios are having and must continue to Iiave upon our intellectual life and 
growth, of the stat(' of society h(‘rc, of the general spirit of contentment and 
nappiiK'ss i)ervadnig all (‘las.ses. and a hundred other things wliicli go to make up 
or express tlie civiIizatK.n of this wide awake, energetic, restless, ambitious, and 
altogether hopcjful po])ulatioii.'' 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.MJiiis.) P>eforo you pass to something els(‘, what kind of 
manufacturnig interests hav(‘ you in (kilifoniia?--A. We have the shipbuilding 
luamifacturing, and the hert-sugar manufacturing, and we have a great many 
otlier smaller manufactur<‘s in San Francisco. 

Q. Have you mills for th<- manufaeturing of flour?— A. Yes; many of those. 
We uuinufacture a large poi t ion of ,>ur wheat into flour and ship it to China. 

^ Isyour oriental trade increasing?— A. Very rapidly; it has almost doubled 
in the last tl years. 

Q. Do you look forward to a still greater increase?- A. Yes: it would seem so. 
ilie flour nmrehants are very sanguine; tlieir trade was growing rapidly and they 
think will coiitiuue t«) grow. - • 

Q. What are your shipping facilities? — A. The water route. The ships are the 
main freight route between us and China. 

Q. Have you eh^vators for loading grain?— A. Yes; along the railroads and 
Hjong the wharves there an» (devators to skire the grain. 

Q. At what point an^ your grain elevators situated?— A. Most of the grain 
ehivators ar(i situated on the bay at tbo edge of the water transportation. We 
nave rail or water transportation. 



-e- v^yuiu you give rue commission an estimate as to tne comparative cost of 
wheat in California, as (Compared with other States?— A. Yes. I have 
not that data at hand, but it is thought by our expert men who are in the busi- 
ness that we can not raise wheat at a jirofit in California. It seems to be an 
nnpro^ble industry, and those largely in wheat raising have discontinued and 
are cutting their farms uji and putting in fruit. 
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Q. Is tlmtfieneral or is it done in localities oiily^^. 
eral, althongn the change is not coming so very rapidly. 

Q. Do yon know the number of bushels your sou will produce to the acre ?— a 
Yes. We count our wheat there by the hundred— by centals. The best yieklM 
would be about 80 centals per acre, 80 sacks or 80 centals to the acre on the landN 
of the Sacramento bottoms. That is an unusual crop; it is a very large yield 
Q. What would you say would be the average?— A. I should say about 15 to ifi 
centals would be a good average for a fair year. 

y. Do you harvest and thrash at the same time?— A. Yes; our machine starts 
in cutting 100 acres a day and we sack it and put it in the warehouse ready for 
shipment. 

Q. Is your land more valuable for raising other crops than wheat?— A. Yes 
y. Even then at that good average production you find that you can not raisr* 
wheat?— A. We do not get that average every year. There is one thing peculi ir 
about California. We need water; wo get only two good crops out of five, and 
those are the two that I si)eak of. The others would he much lighter, probably 
be not one-fourth as great, so we would run 3 years at a loss and 2 at a profit, 
and, taking the o years, wo find that wheat costs more than we get out of it. 

y. Do you raise any corn?— A. Very little. In some portions the people raise 
corn, but it is not general. It is not a corn State. 

Q. What kind of grasses grow at a profit?— A. Alfalfa is the best grass wo have 
for productiveness. 

y. Is California a good grazing State?— A. Yes; the mountiiins and the rough 
lands are very good for grazing. 

y . How far north can you raise oranges?— A. As far as Redding, 250 miles north 
of San Francisco. 

Q. At a profit?— A. Yes. 

y. How large an area of the State, then, is suitable for the growth of oranges?— 
A. I should think about one-<iuartcr of the State at hjast. 

Q. Does that estimate apply to all kinks of citrus fruit?— A. Generally .so. 
Where the orange will grow most any other citrus fruit will grow. 

y. How large a portion of the State is suitable for the production of deciduous 
fruit?— A. I should say alx)ut the same i)roportion8— about one-fourth of the State. 
Of course there is about three-fourths of the State not suitable to raising aii> 
kind of fniit. It is too mountainous, too rough, but the suitable land would be 
something about my estimate— about onc-fourth of the State. 

y. What kind of fruit is most profitable?— A. The oranges and lemons, I think, 
are the most profitable at the prestmt time. Raisins have oeen profitable. Tliere 
have been a large number of them grown. 

0. Do yon raise any prunes? — A. Yes. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, about a combine for the marketing of fniit s 
in California?— A. I kn#w there is at San Jose what they (;all the Californiii 
Cured Fruit Association. They handle prunes largely, ana it is said that tin y 
fix a price at which they sell their prunes and will not sell at any less, but wli;it 
are the articles of combination I am not able to state. 

Q. How much capital is invested in that association?— A. I am not able to stat*'. 
They handle about 3,000,000 pounds of prunes. 

y. Do they fix the price to avoid a ruinously low price?— A. I think so; yes: lo 
keep the article up to a price they can afford to sell at. 

Q. Is the price fixed exorbitantly high?— A. I think not; about 8 or 4 cents a 
pound; some higher; some lower. 

Q. Is there any complaint among the people generally in regard to this cnmlii 
nation?— A. No; we hear very little complaint in regard to it with us. 

Q. Is the combination confined alone to raisins and prunes?— A. 1 think it is. 
yes; as far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. What was the condition of the industry of those two fruits previous t i» tl>'‘ 
formation of this association?— A. It was in avery^xxir condition before lljat 
time. The fruit raiseis were not making anything, and at the present time I 
think they are doing fairly well. Their condition is much better now tlmn 
previous to the organization. 

y. Does it have the advantage of preventing an overproduction in tlicj imu ket 
at one place and an underproduction at another?— A. I think so. 

Q. Does it dispense witn the middleman?— A. I think the association h:is 
agents to sell its goods. 

y. Are the freight rates satisfactory, do you know?— A. I have heard iu> 
plaints whatever in regard to freight rates. There have been some complJ^i*'^ 
perhaps made in regard to the time that it takes the cars to get into market. 

Q. XB there any competition in freights east from San Francisco?— A. Thei o 
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of xMlwikn fiom Son Franoisco, the Sante Fe and the Sonthern Pacific. 
I IW have about the same rate. 

Q, Is tl^e any imderstandlng as to rates between the two roads?— A. Not that 
Ikno^of. 

Q. How large an industry is the dried fruit industry?— A. It runs up into the 
millions. 

S , Where does that fruit find a market?— A. Throughout the United States, 
much of it goes to foreign countries. 

Q. Does any portion of it go to the Orient?— A. I think it does, yes; to China. 
The large trade that we have to China is in canned goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What proportion of your wheat exports go aroimd 
the Horn to the Atlantic coast or to Europe?— A. I should judge about three- 
fourths of it. 

Q. Is your manufacture of flour on the Pacific slope sufficient for your local 
market, or do you have competition from other sections?— A. We manufacture all 
of our own flour from our own wheat in the State of Califomia, and manufac- 
ture a large amount that is shipped abroad to Asia. 

Q. So you supply all your local market and also export?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you think two-thirds of the berry goes around the Horn?— A. I should 
think so, although I am not able to give the figures. 1 know there is a great 
amount of it being shipped by very largo shiijpers there, who are making a busi- 


ness of shipping to Liveri)ool. 

Q. Is the fact that you have to pay a large freight rate from the Parufic coast 
to the Liverpool market the reason that the raising of wheat in (California doesn’t 
pay as well as other crops?— A. No; I don’t think that is the main reason. 

Q. What is it?— A. The main reason is that we do not get sufficient water to 
get a good and certain annual yield. We have two or three failures out of five; 
that is the main reason that wheat growing does not i)ay. 

Q. It is in the raising of the crop itself?— A. Yes. 

But does not the fact that you have got to pay a very large freight rate on 
the berry to Liveriniol market rediu^e the profit to the Califomia farmer?— 
A. It does to that extent. We get the Liverpool price less the freight rate. 

Q, {By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is there any complaint among the fanners of a com- 
bination to control the price of wheat?— *A. Haven’t heard of any. 

Q. Neither in San Francisco nor in Liveriiool?— A. We haven’t heard of 


any; no. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquHAR. ) Has not the California farmer got to take ^ust what is 
offered by the foreign shipper?— A. When they get ready to sell that is the case. 
They sometimes hold a little, though — sp(*culate. 

Q. Can you hold wheat against the tonnage that is there ready to he taken into 
Liverpool or elsewhere? — A. Yes; it can be held in storage there for 2 years. 

Q. Is that done at all?— A. It is done to a considerable extent, especially when 
the price is low, when the fanner will generally hold a while. 

Q. Isn’t your holding more for the l(K'al market, for local consumption, than 
for thei exixirt market? — A. We also ship to foreign markets from these ware- 
lionses that I speak of; ship all seasons of the year. There is no time, hardly any 
day in the week and every month of the year that tlujre are not vessels going out. 

Q. Did you say it was a positive advantage tt) the California farmer to have the 
grinding and to have tlie middlings and evt*rything else saved in grinding at home 
ratlier tnan shipping the berry out of the country? — A. Tliat is true. I think it 
would be an advantage to the farmers, us well as others, to have all manufactur- 
ing in the (;ountry. 

Q. Is there any complaint among the farmers in regard to storage charges or 
the grading of the gi’am? — A. The storage charge per ton. I think, is 25 cents for 
0 months, and that is not exce.ssive. Thc*y don't consider it so. The insurance, 
however, comes in as a factor, and all tlio.se things makes (ju^te a little expense, 
although it does not seem high. . . ^ , i, 

Q. Your rule of grading is satisfactory?— A. Yes; it is. Because of the fact 
that we have no rain onr ^ain is bright and it does not net'd much grading; it is 
already pretty well graded. . , , ^ , 

Q. Have you anyming further? — A. Yes; I have an article alxuit the oil indus- 
tiy I would like to present to the commission. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Olivo oil? — A. No; the petroleum oil yield in California. 
There are now about 200,000 prodiuung oil wells in California. 

Q. How many?— A. Two hundred thousand. [Reading:] 
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“OIL YIKLO OF (^VLtFOUNlA. 


“ There arc now ubont 2(K),(K)0 producing oil wells in C!Hlit'oriiia,owiuMl bvniore 
than 350 companies. Most of the yielding wells are in Keni, Los Angeles, l^rosno. 
and Ventura counties. Prospecting is progressing throughout the State, and 
many hundreds of oil miners are employed at sinking experimental wells and find- 
ing sites for drilling rigs. 

“ Counties now claiming to be within the oil belts are: Alameda, Butte. Colusa, 
Contra Costa, Fresno, (ilenn, Humboldt, Kings, Kern, Los Angeles, IMonterey, 
Mendocino, Marin, Napa, Orange, Riverside, Santa Barbara. San Beniardino, San 
Bi‘nito, San Joamiin, Santa Clara, San Mateo, Sonoma, San Diego, San Luis 
Obispo, Solano, Santa Cruz, Shasta. Ventura. Tehama, Tulare, and Y(do. In 
several of the counties little has been attempted in the way of actual develop- 
ment, but in all of them indications are more or less favorable*. Prof. W. L. 
Watts, of the California State mining bureau, has caredully investigate'd tlie c,ost 
of drilling oil wells to a depth <)f 1,000 feet, exclusive of the cost of casing, and 
gives the following statement as a con.sensus of opinion obtained by correspond- 
ence with well-known oil producers: 

“ ‘ Los Angeles and Kem River distnet, .$1,000 to .SOj.^OO. 

“ ‘ The Puente Hills, $51,500 to $7,000. 

•'‘Newhall and territory of the north side of tlui valley of the Santa (fiara 
River, $5,000 to $7,500. 

‘ The foothills of the coast ranges on the west side of the San ,Toa<iuin Valley, 
$2,000 to $7,000.’ 

“Col. L, P. Crane, president of the California Petroleum Mining A.ss(K*iation, 
reports that ‘ Eastern capital, to tlie extent of over$40.000.0(K) has aln*ady invested 
in the oil fields of Califoniia.’ Recent statistics of the valin* of the oil lands of 
the State, including the plants which are (M)m])rised in boring outfits, tankage 
systems, pipe lines, etc., reaches the sum of .$200,000,000, 

“ Carcml computation shows that the crude oil yiidd of California for 1000 was 
about 4,000,000 barrels, and that the output for 1001 will 1)(^ from 10 to 15 })«*!• cent 
more than that figure. 

“ The growth of the petroleum industry is indicated by the following statement, 
compiled by Charles G. Yale, statistician of the California State mining Inireau; 


Yield prior to IsTCi 

Yield in 1870 ri.tKKi 

Yield in 1877 ly.tHte 

Yield in 1878 

Yield in 1871) iy. .s,')S 

Yield in 1880 id. aV.’ 

Yield in 188] 

Yield in 1.882 128,(i;!(i 

Yield in 1888 112,S')7 

Yield in 1884 2(52. IHX) 

Yield in 188.1 82.i,(.KH) 

Yield in 188<5 2.77, 1 IS 

Yield in 1887 ( 17 . 8 , ri72 

Yield in 1888 DW, 8:5:5 


That must have been a lULstake. I havt* 000,5150 and must liavi* meant 5U)0.5{;>;J. 
(Continues to read:) 


Yield in 1889 
Yield in 1890 
Yield in 1891 
Yield in 1.892 
Yield in 189:1 
Yield In 1894 . 
Yield in ]89 .t , 
Yield in 189(5. 
Yield in 1897 . 
Yield in 1898 . 
Yield in 1899 . 


M\, 22(1 
;507.:5i'.t) 
:52:;.r.>Hi 
:i.s.',,d.|d 
470. 179 

l,2i.''i,:5::',' 
2[(i77.87 ) 


“Edgar F. Howe says that oil at $1 per barrel is erpiivalent to coal at $4.50 pei 
ton, while the cost of coal here is about $7.50 ptT ton. Gil is therefore us cln-iip 
a fuel in Califoniia as is retmirod for successful comixitition in manufactures.' 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Tliis oil is fuel?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) When you say fuel, you mean fmd for steam making?-' 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) When you say it is used for fuel, you do not reb'r to 
illuminating oil?-— A. Yes; fuel. It is no^ used for illuminating nor for house 
purposes. 
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Q. It has too much sulphur?— A. That which has not Iwjen refined has. 

Q. ^By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has any effort been made to refine it?— A, I think 
there lias been. There is a portion of the oil that is not of that character. There 
are quite a number of wells that produce illuminating oils. But the greater por- 
tion of it, I presume nine-timths of it, is not illuminating oil, but about one-tenth 
of it is. 

Q. Are you adapting your furnaces to the use of the oil?— A. Yes; the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco that manufacture the battle ships are now getting 
ready for the use of the oil, and Mr, Spreckels, in his large sugar fac’.tory, is using 
oil for fuel. The cotton mills at Oakland have been using it for the last year and 
a half or 2 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do the railroads use it?— A . The Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific are using it in their engines. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it used for propelling sliips or boats?— A. Yes; 
also for ships and boats and lo(;on'.otives. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is not the making of olive oil an extensive business in 
California?— A. Yes; that business is quite extensively in operation there. There 
are a great many olive groves, and a great deal of oil is manufactured from the 
olive. And we nianufa(duri! tluj very be.st there is in the world. The French 
article or foreign article is suppo.sed to be better, lint I flunk that our California 
article is purer and not adulterat'd as niindi as the for»*ign article is. That is my 
impression. 

Q. To what extmt is that business done, do yon know? — A. 1 am notable to 
give you the nninb(u* of gallons that are manufactured. I think, however, there 
are quite a number of those orchards that manufacture pure olive oil. 

Q. Do they adulterate it at all? — A. I think not. 

C). Do they mix it witli cotton-seu'd oil?— A. As far as my knowedge goes they 
do not. I have heard it stated by the mauiifatdurers that it is uot adulterated, 
but, of course, I do not know po.sitively of my own knowledge'. I could not state, 
but it has the reputation of being pure, that which is made in Califoniia. 

Q. About cocoanut oil, is there shipped into parts of California c(K‘oanuts from 
different parts of the worhl and oil nianufa(dure<l from them?— A. That may be. 

C). I have beard that tluTe was and I wauled to know.— A. Yes; it may ho 
p(»s.sible, 

Q. In fact I am pretty sure then' is a mill in San Francisco. -A. 1 have no 
doubt there is, no doubt of it. 

(). (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do tlie iudu.stries which you rejireseiit favor the 
construction of tlu! Nicaraguan Canal? — A. Yes: all the coast is very favorable 
to that enterprise. 

Q. What advantage do you exp^'ctto receive when you now* have land trans- 
portation? — A. Water communication regulates to some extent the rail transpor- 
tation. If we have cheap water rati's cheap rail rates will necessarily follow. If 
you have a rate from Cliicago to Buffalo (d* 8 c(*nts a bushel by water, the rail 
rates will come very cU>s(^ to that figure. That is what we think is our salvation, 
to get cheap water rates in order to lessim the freight ratios. 

Q. Will the time be sutficientlv sliort to permit you to shij) your fruit?— A. It 
is thought so by those wli(» se(*m t(* understand the problem, that we can get it 
(luicker that way than we can by tlu* otlu'r l oute, the present water route, much 
quicker. 

Q. There is one thing f inti'iided to ask Mr. Turnbull and tliat is what the peo- 
ple of California feel in rt'g.ird to reciprocal treaties. — A. As far as I am posted, 
the people pf California would liki' to see presi'iit conditions remain. We do not 
like to lessen the tariff in any ca.se. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon the commission at 1.15 p. lu. took a recess until to-morrow morn- 
ing, June 18, 1901, at 10 o’clock. 


Exhihit a. 

transportation FACULITIKS— LAM) VALUES— LAROR 1)KM.\N1) — ('OST OK LIVING, 

fByOt^n. N. ]‘. Chiinnun. Prc.sRU'iu Stair Roar«l of Tnuir, UliairniHn of (’oinmittro on Indu.xtrial 

K«‘MHirc‘i*.s.] 

Tramportation . — I liave no statistics since 1800, hut in that year there were 
5,061 miiesof railroad in operation in the Stat^^ Since then the Valley Railroadhas 
been built from Stot;kton, tlu> Bakersfield, and is now completed, under the pres- 
ent ownership of the Santa Fe system, to San Francisco. The Southern Pacific 
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company has completed its coast line to Santa Barbara, and some other roads have 
been built. The Sacramento Valley, on both sides of the river, has rail facilities 
to Red Bluff, where the lines unite and proceed to Oregon. The San Joaquin Val- 
ley is well supplied. Indeed, railroad building has more than kep^ace with the 
development or our industries. We ^lave 3 overland roads to the East— the Cen- 
tral via Ogden, the Southern Pacific via southern California and Texas, and the 
Sante Fe system by southern California through Arizona and New Mexico, all 
having terminals at San Francisco. The roads coming to the coast into Wash- 
ington and Oregon have agencies here soliciting business, using the sea as a con- 
necting link to compel reasonable arrangements over the California and Oregon 
ro^. We also have the open sea via^Cape Horn and the Isthmus to hold in check 
any disposition of the overland roads to enforce unfair rates. The coast ports 
and landings available for coastwise trade are very numerous, and the navigable 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers penetrate to the heart of the great central 
valley of the State, thus giving the producer some control of the rates of trans- 
portation through the interior. 

Land values,— In 1800 I sold a carload (10 tons) of dried jieaches f. o. b. Red 
Bluff, for $4,000—20 cents per pound. Price for other fruits were equally high. 
It was not unusual for orange powers to net $500 per acre from their lands, and 
fruit growers generally could show good interest on orchards valued at $1,000 per 
acre. Fruit mowing gave a fictitious value to all available fruit lauds, and, as 
nearly all arable lands of the lower valleys are suitable for fruits, land devoted to 
general farming went to enormous fibres— $100 to $200 per acre. Of course this 
condition could not last, and it would have placed a ruinous limitation upon the 
industry if it had lasted, for only the rich could eat fruit at those prices, whereas 
the success of the business depends upon reaching the mass of the consumers in 
the United States. Those early prices placed fruit in the category of luxuries, 
whereas success meant that it must lie an article of food. All this has changed, 
and good fruit land alongside of a successful orchard does not take on value from 
the contiguity of the orchard. It is valued, just as the orchard is valued, for 
what it is producing. Lands that were held at the high figures named can now 
be purchased at one-third, or oven less than the price in the “boom days” to 
which I have referred. In those days, too, large tracts were held by individual 
ownership, and the owners would neither sell nor subdivide. This, too, has 
changed, and great ranches are Ixung broken up and offered at reasonable prices 
per acre in small tracts. There never was a more favorable time to secure homes 
in California, at fair prices, than the present. Causes which I need not mention, 
but which do not go to the desirability of California as a place to live and to make 
money, have brought all this alx)ut. 

It should not be forgott^m that land in a country having such climatic advan- 
tages is intrinsically of greafer value than land of similar fertility where the con- 
ditions are less favorable. 

Labor demand . — California ha.s felt the impulse of the general prosperity which 
has returned to our country, and liesides, is feeling the effect of our acquisitions 
of new territory in the Pacific. Tliese things have given an increased demand for 
labor, so much so, in<leed, that employers find great difficulty often in carrying 
forward enteri)rises. Wages have always l)een, and still are, higher here than in 
the EJastem and Western States. A few years ago I would have hesitated to 
advise laborers to come to this coast, but present conditions fully warrant doin;^ 
so now. 

Cost of livUig.—lt should follow that in a country so rich and productiv<‘ tlic 
cost of living would be low, and so it is. The prices for the necessaries of life, 
fruit, vegetables, meat, flour, etc., arecheai>er here than in the East. Logi(*alI> , 
this must be so, since, with tht^ e.xception of meats, we have a large 8un)lus to 
send East, and the cost here is thus regulated in a large degree. For example, 
wheat and flour take a pritje equal to the price at the foreipi point of sale, less tin- 
charges to get it there. In other worrls, Liverpool fixes the prices of wheat here. 
This rule does not quite hold good in all articles. But the statement that tlu' c< 
of living here is much less than in the East can not be disputed. The fact is 
shown in the prices chafed at our first-class hotels, which are proverbially ninch 
below those charged in EifMtem cities for like accommodations. The annual cost 
to the laborer for clothing is much less than in cold countries, where the inclem* 
ency of the weather demands greater protection to the body. 
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Exhibit B. 

Imports of foreign merchandise and exports of domeMic merchandise into and 
from PadJUi coast ports for the fiscal years ending June 30 in each year of 
1887-88 to 1897-98. 


Cloiintry. 

1887-88. 1 

1888-89. 1 

1889-90. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Export.s. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe 

North America 

South America j 

Oceania 

Asia 

Africa J 

8io,a')g,i88 

5,812,644 

396,602 

14,122,947 

17,864,451 

8,319 

1 32,016 

821,238,148 

4,624,987 

647,861 

5,835,905 

1 3,876,050 

«9, 177, 982 
6,960,787 
:il 1,236 
16.977,900 
17,696,267 

$32,226,693 

I 4,5.56,246 
l,a50,788 

1 6 , 5 . 59 , 4:47 

3,695,643 

$8,969,440 
! 6,877,686 
339,835 

1 15,806,963 
18,947,022 
! 1 

$27,207,360 

4,806,086 

1,530,111 

6,749,636 

4,002,734 

Other countries 

Grand total 

! 98,345 

46,581 

117,106 

' 51,785 j 129,2^ 

1 19,186,797 

35,821,296 

51,170,75:4 ' 

i 

48,205,913 

i .50,9*12,6.31 ' 44,424,182 

i , 

Country. 

1 1890-91. 

1891-92. ' 

1 1892-93. 

j Imp<)rts. 

Exjjorta. 

ImiK)rts. ! Exi>orts. 

j Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe 

North America 

South America t 

Oceania 

Asia 

AfHcii 

80,802.243 
9,2:14,966 
601,746 
16,404,647 
' 19,117,871 
318 
50,551 

832,541,908 

5,690,735 

1,565,4:11 

6,792,501 

4,909,4a5 

$8,919,733 
9, 1.51,149 
445,036 
10,28.8,840 
22,710,001 
28, .527 
92,375 

1 

$:47,86},220 
j 5,7.35,702 
1,430,025 
5,611,0.36 
4,3:}.5,978 
100,:460 
77,426 

$7, .847, 242 
9, 31 7, .515 
420,399 
11,4.51,177 

2 1, ‘>71,782 

$27,397,325 

4,‘J77,076 

7‘J.5,.547 

4,011,317 

4,107,610 

138,4.87 

69,299 

Other countries 

Grand total 

142,6.12 

.59,492 

; 55,242,262 

i 

61, 6-12, 652 

51,638,0t)l 

.5.5, 0.51, 7 17 

5],067,tM)7 

11,.5.5‘J,661 


Ountry. 

1893-01. 1 

1894-95. 1 

189.5-96. 

Imports, j 

Exports. 

ImiK)rt.s. 1 

Exix^rts. 

Imports, j 

Exports. 


1 

$6 526,009 

$20,043,732 
5,236,142 
.360,981 
4,30.5,118 
1,237, .580 
46,750 

$5,641,813 ' 
1 7,72‘J,2t)5 i 
1 504.204 i 

8,878,147 i 
17,743,240 

$l.H,672,7t>(i 
0,7:4:4,124 
,593.600 
4, 789, 55(; 
5,907,139 
l>5,334 

i 

$7,411,017 i 
6,768,257 
7.52,990 ! 
11, 127,199 
2:4,289,8:46 

$19,1:47,327 

7,731,017 

591,606 

7,410,782 

7,(k82,3.57 

North America 

South America 

Oceania 

A din. 

8,7:43,891 

3.54,109 

11,238,870 

1.5 480.509 

Africa 1 

Other countries 

21,610 

?2,254 i 

71,832 

87, 791 

i 16 

1,496,972 

Grand total 

! 42,:46:4,998 

1 

31,302,557 

40, .568, .501 

36,879,310 

1 4‘9,679,9t5 

44,3.50,061 


! 1896-97. i 

1897-98. 

couiury. 

. Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe $6,286,3.57 

North America 7,008,413 

South Amerhui 422, 201 

Africa.. ^ - , . - , 

$22, .594, 481 
8,813,941 
64:4,241 
10,067,081 
14,299,481 
2,873,661 

$.5,012,902 
8,:491,848 
669,637 
11,. 316, 721 
26,628,680 
1,426 

$3.5,924,387 
7, .573, 778 
1,257,012 
8,430,663 
16,826,282 
4,610,812 

m.hpr 1 




Grand total 1 44, 674, 612 

i 

59,291,886 

.52,021,213 

74,528,9:44 


UtiSA 63 
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Value of imports and exports into and from Pacific coast ports from and to the 
various countries of Oceania and Asia dunng the fiscal years ending June 30 ^ 
1887-^8, 1898-93, 1897-98, 


Country. 

1887-88. 

1892 93. 

1897-98. 

IiuiM)rts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Oceania detail: 






$4,748 

2,667,452 

289,285 

3,714 

5,420,702 

4,193 

4,070 

36,f)04 

British Australasia 

Fnmch ptwisessions 

$1,780, 139 
116,449 

$2,153,636 
• :i05,26l 

$1,472,339 

423,406 

$1,127,958 

274,720 

$844,624 
185, 121 

Hawaiian Islands 

Philipuinos 

11,060,379 

1,165,980 

2,828,204 
48, 805 

9, 14.5,767 
409,665 

2,602,139 

9,500 

9,998,351 

211,209 

8,811 

68,605 






Total 

A^a detail: 1 

China 

British East Indies 

Dutch East Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia 

Tiirlrov ' 





14,122,917 

5,:4:45,905 

11,4.51,177 

4.014,317 

11,316,721 

8,430,66:1 

5,662,6t:i 
1,<;;10,522 
26, M7 

1 74,29(J 

10.:i72,716 
87,727 

158, .5:49 
16,277 

2, 728. 8,8.5 
822, 427 
149,9‘22 

6,173, 449 
1,67:S,.>11 
717,72:4 

1 468. 828 

12,5.57,8.82 
380, 309 

J.85,980 

28,691 



3,206. 193 
615,2:12 ! 
131,511 

8,448,435 
2,119,:U2 ! 
51,023 
3‘29, 290 
15,269, 1.57 
111,050 
413 

2,33-l,8.5() 

85,950 

8,213 

4,759,868 

9,0.52,.5<>5 

1 504.86:1 



i 

79. 102 
j 5(i5 



i 

Total 

Total in Oceania anil 
Asia 




17.8.'»1, 151 ' 3,H76.(V8) 

21,971,782 I 4.167,610 26,628.680 

[ 16,826,282 

! 25,2.-)6,9t.5 

1 ^ 

:U, 977, 398 , 9,2n,9.V» 

:13, 122, 959 

I 

8,181,927 1 ;i7,9ir>,401 


UK(’.\riTrLATi<)\ [‘Ani-ic coast ports. 


Ymr. 


I 


Iin|K>rls. 


KxpKfls. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


: $19,1 8('), 797 
; 51,17(),7W 

r8).in>2,t«l 
5.), 242, 262 
51,6)38, r>61 
: 51,0<J7,607 

i '12,:V)3,‘>98 

1 4u.ri<;8,.''ioi 

; 19,679,945 

! 41,671,612 

I 52,1121.213 


$V),821,‘2!X) 
48,2(l'),9i:; 
44.424,182 
51.C)-I2,6.')‘2 
55.0r)l,717 
41,iV)9,(li;i 
34, :UV2, 5.W 
3t;.879.:;ii) 
44,3r»li.lXil 
5y,'2’U,N‘'ii 
74,52S,'.):{| 


Total 


I 


5:18,596,980 j 52(;,lHil, IW 


Pelative importance, of Pacific coast port s for the year IS 07 - 9 S, 


Port, 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Humboldt 

Loa Angeles 

Oregon, Oreg 

Puget Sound 

San Diego 

San Francisco.... 
Southern Oregon. 
Willamette, Oreg 


Tmix>rts. 


8175,235 

1,757,422 

1,181 

476,012 

88,390 

5,058,069 

198,477 

42,821,946 


1,444,452 


52,021,218 


KxjHirIx. 



74 , 528,931 


Total 
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Becapitvlation shomn^ the value of impcyrts and exports from and to countries 
having trade relations vnth Pacific coast ports. 


Year. 

Europe. 

j North America. 

South America. 

1 Oceania. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 1 

1898 

810,969,188 

9,177,982 

8,969,440 

9,802,243 

8,919,733 

7,847,242 

6,525,009 

6,641,813 

7,441,647 

6,286,857 

5,012,902 

821,238,148 

32,226,693 

27,207,860 

32,541,908 

37,864,220 

27.397.326 
20,043,732 
18,672,766 

19.437.327 
22,694,481 
36,924,387 

86,812,644 
6,960,787 
! 6,877,586 
9,234.956 
9,164,149 
9,317,615 
8,7a3,891 
7,729,265 
6,768,2.67 
7,008,413 
8,391,848 

W, 238, 148 
4,556,246 
4,8a5,085 
6,690,736 
6,7.35,702 
4,977,076 
6,236,142 i 
6,733,124 
7,7.31,017 1 
8,813,941 
7,673,778 i 

8396,602 

311,236 

:i39,835 

601,746 

44.6,036 

420,399 

354,109 

504,204 

7.52,990 

422,201 

669,637 

8647,861 

1,060,788 

1,530,111 

1,565,431 

1,4.30,025 

795,647 

360,981 

593,600 

591,606 

643,241 

1,257,012 

814,122,947 

16,977,900 

15,806,963 

16,404,647 

10,288,840 

11,451,177 

11,238,870 

8,878,147 

11,427,199 

11,068,040 

11,316,721 

85,835,905 

6,569,487 

6,749,636 

6,792,501 

.5,611,036 

4,014,317 

1 4,305,118 
4,789,556 
7,410,782 
10,067,081 
8,430,663 


Year. 

1 Asia. 1 

Afri(;a. | 

Other countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


817,8.54,4.51 
17,696,267 
18,947,022 
19,147,871 
22,710,001 
21,971,782 
16, 480, .509 
17,743,240 
23,289,836 
19, 899, .571 
26,628,680 

83,876,060 
3,69.5,6'I3 
4,002,734 
4,909,4.36 
4,:i3.5,978 
4,167,610 
4, 237, .580 
6,907,139 

$.8,319 


$32,646 

46,681 

61,785 

60,551 

92,376 

69,492 

21,610 

71,832 

$98,345 

117,106 

129,266 

142,642 

77,426 

69,299 

72,254 

87,791 






]a9o 



1R91 

348 
28, .527 


1892 

$100,360 

138,487 

1 46,750 

95,334 
1,4%, 972 
2,873,661 
4, .516, 81 2 

1803 

1894 


l«9fi 


1896 

7,682,a57 

14,299,481 

16,826,282 

16 

1897 



1^ 1 

1,425 







Imports and exports of domeMic and foreign merchnndise, hy countries, into and 
from tf^e united States for calmdar years 1897, 1898, 1899. 


Country. 

Imports. 1 

1 Exports. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899, 

1897. 

1898. 1 1899. 

Europe 

North America 

South America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 

$407,970,:332 

101,762,684 

103,442,125 

93,896,7.50 

25,987,853 

9,53.5,585 

$324,726,482 
97,830,811 
83,075,416 
94,310,501 
26,883,893 
8, 137,346 

1M02,607,267 

123,348,8(V4 

91,728,862; 

136,863,919 

32,(i56,aS3 

11,740,636! 

$8.58, 0-19, .510 
i 129,468.932 
.33, .506, 1401 
40,6(;:l,1.59 
21,341,877 
! 16,679,427 

* $981,2:30,370 
I49.1frl,257 
a5, 102, 408 
46,9.56,598 
24,981,163 
18,111,470 

$969,234,620 

168,854,567 

37,421,700 

6.3,843,654 

37,642,936 

18,602,394 

Total 

742,696,229 

63'1,964,448 

798, 84.5, 67l|l, 099, 709, 045jl, 255, 646, 266j 

1,275,499,671 


Imports into and exports of domestic and foreign merchandise from Pacific coast 
ports, showing relation to commerce of United States during the calendar years 
1897 , 1898 , 1899 . 


’ Port. 

Imports. 1 

Exports. 

1897. 

1898. 

1S99. 

I 1897. 

1898. 

$64,419 

1,347,486 

151,694 

8,614 

257,366 

15,649,512 

144,928 

31,998,806 

18W. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Humboldt 

Lob Angeles 

Oregon, Oreg 

Puget Sound 

Sen Diego 

Ban Francisco 

$110,786 
843,248 
1,183 
467,270 
145,819 
7,705,009 
209,605 
40,847,664 i 

1,478,664 

$231,106 

2,464,447 

1,241 

620,685 

23.837 

4,969,666 

249,440 

86,057,958 

$243,50.5 

1,088,264 

2,643 

867,323 

22,693 

8,774,811 

465,114 

4.5,767,110 

$16,638 

#949,695 

174,346 

112,724 

261,782 

14,(b.1,743 

414,067 

39,803,4.51 

10,963 

8,372,080 

$29,610 

1,887,041 

192,867 

691 

130,786 

15,498,991 

2,629,866 

84,270,833 

wuui ungQUf urcK 

Willamette, Oreg 

Total 


i,6iu6- 

i2,wi,9i3 ! 

7,273,2^ 

51,809,056 

46.147,067 

58,838,525 

(11,707,874 j 

62,424,636 

61,862,818 


Nori—The above 2 tables were prepared for calendar yeare because the Annual Jeporf, 
Seoretanr of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 80, 18M, Is not yet published. The data were 
^talnea bom the monihly reports which d«il with calendar years. 
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Imports from foreign countries into the Pacific coast portSy atid value thereof y for 
the fiscal year ending June SOy 1898* 


AnimalN 

Art 

Beverages 

Bones 

Books 

Breadstulls 

Brushes 

(/abinet coins, etc. 

Caudles 

Cements 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc 

Clays 

(blocks, watches 

Coal and coke 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper, and manufactures 

i'ottoii, and manufacture.'^ 

Karthenware 



Fans 

Feathers 

Fertilizers 

Fiber, jute, etc 

Bags and Imgging 

Conlage 

Pish 

Fruits 

Fruits, preserved 

Nuts 

Furs and skins 

(Bass and ghussware 

( iold bweefdngs 

(iunpowder, cxplo'^ivi's 

Hides and skins 

Hmiseludd effects 

India rubber, and manufactures 

Iron ore and pig iron 

Irrm, plate, bur. and ing(»t 

Iron manufactures 

Iron wire, etc 

Jewelry 

I/}ad (»ro and pig. etc 

Ix'ather, and manufactures 

Malt licpior 

Marble, and manufacture.-- 


8243,827 
21,142 
14,426 
11,346 
37,544 
42,?27 
18,233 
2,386 
967 
531,^29 
1,758,701 
6,036 
10,236 
3,020,470 
101,315 
2,361,686 
1,862,406 
374,010 
278,449 
4,377 
6,957 
30,661 
33,874 
438,184 
963, 190 
1,063,001 
137,877 
12:1. ItH) 
84,802 
8,441 
162,649 
142,790 
16,0:17 
{k*.,269 
452,693 
166,419 
28,796 
37,486 
78,076 
474,816 : 
3,6% I 

53,0:1:1 I 
801,23:1 


00, IK I 

16,246 ! 


Matting 

Metal composition 

Moss and seaweed 

Musical instruments 

Oils, animal 

Oils, olive 

Oils, other 

Paints 

Paper, and manufactures 

Plants, hothouse 

Plaster of parts 

Platinum 

Perfumery 

Products of meat 

Pipes 

Rico and rice flour 

Salt 

See<l8 

Shells 

Silk, raw and reeled 

Silk waste 

Silk manufactures 

Soap 

Spices 

Spirits 

Sponges 

Staren 

Sugar, cane, not hImivc 16 I>. s 

Sugar, above 16 D. S 

Tar 

Tar, coal 

Tea 

Tin, plate 

Tin, oar, pig, and grain 

Tobacco 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Timber, lumber, ami marmfacturlng 

W(K>d 

Wines 

Wm)l.s ami hair 

Wool manufactures 

Various articles in small amounts 


$199,494 

80,269 

160,792 

19,659 

19,643 

109,797 

111,863 

29,608 

66,257 

6,239 


8,600 
8,111 
4,640 
110,732 
4,627 
1,020,329 
65,230 
44,672 
83,697 
18,367,912 
101,425 
461,835 
iH,662 
112,142 
280,479 
6,252 
10,414 
10,844,470 
282,451 
6,132 
4,639 


2,153,982 

419,363 

821,029 

161,150 

60,776 

112,:165 


168,0:$7 

227,285 

19,8% 

96,670 

1,441,770 


Total 


62,021,213 


Erjyorts of dumestic merchandise to foi^eipi countries from Pacific coast ports in 
the.fiscid year ending Jane 30 y 189S, 


.\gricultural implemcnt.‘».., 

Aluminum 

Anlmal.s 

Art w'ork.s 

Blacking 

Bones 

Books 

Bra.s.s, manufacturc.s 

Broad.xtuffs 

Brick....: 

BrtK>ra com 

Brooms 

Candles 

Cars, railroad 

Cycles 

Carriages 

Cement 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes. 

Clocks and watches 

Coal and coke 

Coffee and cocoa 

Copper 

0)pper manufactures 

Colton 

Cotton, cloths 

C(»tton manufactures 

Earthenware 


Fertilizers 

Fil.jer manufactures 

Fish, dried and canned 

Fish, shell 

Fruits 

Fruits, preferred and canned 


$48,671 
2,000 
290,040 
8, 792 
13,528 
8,:J69 
105,206 
10,116 
15, .Ml. 893 
ZS, 737 
37,891 
17, 147 
69,113 
15,676 
312,964 
96,440 
10,078 
838,405 
153,889 
59,613 
38,667 
2,456 
10,904 
r>,071,45M 
1,739,867 
709,421 
29,977 
89,311 
365,677 
107,738 



866.685 

1,866,169 


I Furs 

I Glass and glassware 

' Grease 

. (ini/powder 

! Hair man ufai’turcs. 

I ttuv 


: Honey 

I Hons 

i Innia*rubl)er goods. 


: I nstrufhen ts, wdenliflc 

lrf>n and steel, l>ar, rails, and pig 

Iron and steel rods, castings 

Iron and stetd enj^nes, pumi>s, hard- 
ware 

Iron and steel nails 

Iron pit)C8 

Iron saicsand saws, scales, stoves, and 

tools 

Other varieties, manufactured 

Jewelry 

l.iamDs 

Lead manufactures 

licathcr 

Leather manufactures 

Lime 

Malt 

Maltllnuor» 

Musical instruments 

Navjiil stores 

Oils,' animal 

^Is, illuminating and lubrlGiting . . . - 
Oils, other 


$22,565 
72,:179 
IT.btH 
238. :WH 
18,801 
198, 791 
B.wni 
21,4.VJ 
109.812 
169, (KC.) 
14,207 

66y,H(;.s 

412.771 


koa'i.w" 
616. “79 
224,281 


227.202 
52f),5V.i 
21,. ><10 
19.128 
9, l'.W 
449,195 
3:12.871 
30,6:>J 
72, iSl 
201.917 


4.5,:ffo 

14,051 

16,20') 

163,077 

26,100 
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Exports of domestic merchandise to foreign countries frani Pacific coast ports in 
the fiscal year eliding June SO, /^i^A'—Continiied. 


Palnto 

Paper, and manufactures. . 

Plated ware 

ProvlBlona, meat productH . 

Dairy products 

QuicKflllver 

Salt 

Seeds 

Shells 

Shoe findings 

Soap 

Spirits 

Starch 

Stationery, except paper . . 

Sugar, renned 

Sugar, candy 


$124, B33 
636,708 
17,129 
835,241 
330,703 
229,278 
34, 161 
88,783 
19,622 
12,187 
73,00) 
372,212 
8,665 
90,670 
80,672 
25, 6M 


Sirup 1-14 

Tin manufactures 46, 7 19 

Tobacco 190.679 

Tobacco manufflcturc.s 341, Krj 

Toys 16,019 

Vegetables 379,000 

Wine 416,114 

Wood, unmanufactured 2, 076, 093 

Wood, manufacture.s of 497, 6 12 

Wool manufactures 124, 922 

Various articles 120, 214 


Total 74,628,934 


Alhany, N. Y., May S:?, 1901. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHABLES A. WIETING, 

Commissioner of Agriculture of the Slate of Xcw Vork. 


The pursuit of agriculture in New York State is not as ])rofi table as it was from 
1860 to 1873, but conditions are improving, and it looks to me as though the year I 90 I 
will be more profitable for the farmers of New York State than the preceding years. 

h'rom 1860 to 1873 all farm products brought extremely high prices on account of 
the great demand caused by the war of the rebellion. Farm products bringing high 
prices made the value of lauds high, and farms were sold at higli prices. Many of 
them were bought on time and mortgaged. After tlio close of the war the demand 
for farm products gradually grow less, prices became less, and the price of land 
shrank accordingly, so that many of the farmers of the State of New York, who had 
bought lands and mortgaged them, lost them by shrinkage of value. 

The maiu causes for the cheapening of the value of products were! the increased sup- 
ply of cereals coming from the rapid development of new territory, and the extension 
of railroad facilities reaching into the newly opened territory ainl the greatly nnluced 
rates of transportation, of which that new territory received the honeflt and of which 
Now York State has been deprived, and the lack of demand fur those products by 
nonproduoers and consumers becoming producers aud e-easing to he consumers on the 
market. 

To illustrate how rapidly the Westeru territory was developed, 1 call attcutiou to 
the fact that reports from the National Government show that the original area of 
land belonging to the people at largo was 1,815,504,147 acres, of which 806,532,362 
acres has been alienated. For the year 1897 the following is a table showing the rate 
of transfer to private ownership, viz; 


To 1884 

591,987.814 

1884 

26,834,042 

1885 

20,113,663 

1886. 

20,991,967 

1887 

25,111,401 

1888...,: 

24,160,785 

1889 

17,026,092 


1890 

12,665,532 

1891 

10,:i57,232 

1892 

13,566,552 

1893 

ll,^01,686 

1894 

10,377,225 

1895 

8,364,300 

1896 

13,174,071 


This shows an alienation to private ownership of nearly 23,000 square miles per 
anunm, or 1,305,041 acres per month, or 43,501 acres per day, or 1,812 acres per hour, 
or 30 acres per minute; that is, 1 acre every 2 seconds. It is fair to estimate that the 
produce of this land went into direct aud immediate competition with the products 
of the farms of the State of New York, which were valued at from $50 to $150 per 
acre, and which had been fanned until the soil required much fertilizing. The west- 
ern lands bad been untilled, wore rich, aud required no fertilizer. Then, in addi- 
tion to that ^vantage, the Western farmer was enabled to place his goods upon the 
Eastern markets by paying greatly reduced freight rates, in some cases being able 
to put his goods on tne market for as little money as the Kastern farmer had to pay 
for placing his there. 1 , 

In a report made by Mr. George T. Powell, of the State of New \ ork, upon Agricnl- 
tnrid Conditions and Needs, he calls attention to the fact that in 1870 the freight 
on a bnthel of wheat ftom Chicago to New York was 30 cents, while ^ 1890 it was 
tednoed to li| dents, a decrease of 52 per cent, and that in the year 1870 the ireignt 
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from Chicago to New York by rail on a bushel of com was 28 cents, while in 1890 it 
was reduced to 11^^ cents, a decrease of 69 per cent. No similar decrease in freight 
rates in favor of Now York farmers, who desire to send their goods to New York 
markets, was made during that period of time. It has been entirely in favor of the 
great producing West as against the producers in New York State. This will apply 
equally as well to other farm products. The results produced in this way are work- 
ing against the New York State farmer, and a similar condition of things in other 
countries is operating against not only the fanner in New York, but all the farmers 
in the United States. For instance, the great wheat tields of South America and 
Australia and those that bid fair to b«^ opened in Siberia make the prospect of the 
New York farmer raising cereals at a protit quite discouraging. He must, in my 
judgment, in order to succeed from an agricultural standpoint, turn his attention to 
other products; possibly, yes, I may say probably, to those that are known as per- 
ishable products that can not be transported a great distance, such as fimits, vege- 
table, dairy and meat products, and some others. 

With this end in view the authorities in the State of New York are doing what 
they can to meet the situation by causing instruction to be given each year along 
lines that have a tendency to help the farmer in producing those crops, with the 
hope in view that they will thus be able to stom the tide that is cityward and possi- 
bly turn it back toward the farm. In other words, they are attempting to dissemi- 
nate suOicient scientific agricultural knowledge among the people so that farming 
may be considered a profession rather than a (Irudgery. To that end we are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars a year. 

A notion has prevailed to some extent heretofore t-o the effect that education 
unfitted a person for farm life, that, as a result of his education, he was bound to 
enter into one of the professions. That idea is fast becoming one of tlie ])a8t among 
Now York farmers, as we now have in our State many young men who are well edu- 
cated who are devoting their knowledge and energies t«» the work of farming and 
who take as great pride in it as in a profession. This makes the outlook somewhat 
blighter, as such farmers become business men. keeping books in which they have 
an account with tlieir farm. They understand that in order for tlm farm to success- 
fully food them and those they leave after them they must also feed the farm as they 
go along— i. e., they can not rob the soil of its strength without plaelng back in it 
something to compensate for what they have taken out. 

Should conditions change so that the scope of the nmrktd for cereals should be 
enlarged, for instance, by the annexation of territory, this would be of great advan- 
tage to the farmers of New York State, os it would not only make a market for the 
cereals, but make a market for the products of the shop and manufactories of the 
country, thus enlarging our home market and also making a demand for agricultural 
products. 

It has been said that the farmer of New York State is laboring under a load of 
taxation that is disproportionate. I can not agree with those who hold this idea. 

1 find upon iu(|uiry into the subject that tbi* average farmer in the State of New 
York owning a farm of 1(X) acres does not pay a tax to exceed $25. I can hardly 
accept the proposition that a matter of $25 a year is going to make a diflereuce 
between good and bar<l times upon a farm of l(K) acres. 

In addition to the load that the funners of New' York and other Eastern States 
have been carrying for many years, as above referred to, is the one of adulterated 
food products which is of great injury to thmii from the fact that the imitation and 
adnlterated gomis are so manufactured as to resemble the pure goods mailc by the 
farmers and palmed otf on tbeunsiispeeting consuming pnblic as the genuine article. 
This injures the market, to say nothing of the fraud practiced upon the consumer. 
We have for a number of years been spending much money by giving instruction in 
making iirst-class butter and cheese. We believe we have reached the point where 
we can say that all New York State full-cream cheeses are now of a uniform first- 
grade quality, yet we liud that manufacturers of inferior goods in other States are 
imitating the brand which is being placed u]>on these cheeses and placing it upon 
cheeses of an inferior quality made in other States. This is a wrong not only upon 
the cheese producers of the State of New York, but also a wrong upon the consum- 
ing public, and it should be stopped. I believe that if the National Oovernniout 
should enact a law and provide for its enforcement to the otTect that no food prod- 
ucts should be falsidy brand(3d as to the State in which they are made, it would 
stop this fraiidalcut practice. 1 believe that the National (jlovornment has that 
constitutional power under that clause in the Constitution giving them power to 
regulate commerce between the States. 

There is another law, I thiqk, which Congress should pass, namely a law provid- 
ing that when any dairy or food products are transporiea from one State to auothor 
they should immMiately become subject to the laws of the State, irrespective of 
pacKage or form in which they are done ufi^ the same as the law ensipted relative to 
whisky, known as the Wilson whisky bill. This, I believe, is no more than a fair 
proposition, hecanse when a State has fought hard and long, and at a great expense 
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to proviilo its citizens with nothing but pure food products it is an outrage to allow 
a manufacturer of impure goods in another State to send his waves in in original 
package and sell them, perhaps fradulently, to the unsuspecting public. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) What would you say as to the earnings of capital in agricul- 
ture compared with other lines of business ?—A. That is a particularly hard question 
to answer. You can water the stock on a farm but it does not add anything to its 
value, it only keeps it where it is. It is safe to say, however, that the profits are 
^•ery much less in agriculture than in otht*r lines of business. There are no large 
salaries paid out of the prolits of agriculture. 

Q. 1)() I understand you to say that the farmers are not unfairly taxed as com- 
pared with city residents f — A. They will not be under the new tax law of this State. 

Q, Is property in this State, speaking generally, assessed at its full value? — A. 
Well, it is supposed to be. Farms are assessed for not quite tludr full value, and I 
think the same is true of city and village property. If it were to be sold at auction 
I do not know that it would bring more than it is assessed for, in niany cases. 

Q. Does property in the city often sell for more than its assessed valuation? — A. 
I should imagine that it would, in a great many eases, unless it was sold for some 
special purpose; it would be diflicult to say. Property often does sell for more than 
its value. 


Alhanv, N. Y., May 1901, 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE L. FLANDERS, 

Jssistaiit Coummioiur of AyHvidinre of the State of Xvw York. 

Q. (By Mr. West). Is the emjdoyment of seientifie meth(>ds of farming on the 
increase in N<nv York .State f — A. Yes. 

Q. To wliat do you attribute that ine lease? — A. To tin* teaching in the agricultural 
schools aud colleges, and the instruction given at our fanuevs’ institutes, of which 
we hold three or four hundred a year. 

Q. What can you say about (he keeping of farmers’ hooks on the doulP.e-entry 
system? Do the farmers of the State eommonly open accounts with their crops, so 
that they know at the end of the yoa»* whether they are i>roli table or not?— A. Some 
of thorn do ; the younger farmers who have been educated at the agrieultnral college 
and many who are taking the advice of the imstitiite workers art*, doing so. 

That would apply, among tdhers, to the farms owned Ity ri(‘h men? — A. I 
imagine a number of them would not care to se<^ the hooks : but there is a gentleman 
who has a hen farm who know's exactly vvhat his hens ])ay, making <lue allowance 
for the dift’orent breeds, and keeps the hooks evenly balanced. The farmers’ insti- 
tutes have done a great deal to want getting the farmers to do this, as well as toward 
oduc.atiug the older fanners. Many farmers who are keeping cows have never tested 
the milk of each c(»w separately, and tliink that the one whieli gives the most milk 
is the beat cow', when the butter may not Im*. of as good a (piality lus that made from 
the smaller amount of milk from another cow, and so they often sell the wrong cow. 
But our dairymen are coming gradually to undeistaud that every cow they keep that 
does not pay oflseta one that (toes, and are applying tests at given intervals to deter- 
mine what ones are prolitqiroduetu’S and what ones are hunlens upon the dairy. On 
the whole I think it is safe to say that the farm -rs of this State are moving in the 
right direction in their work aud doing it w'ith a reasonable rapidity'. The legisla- 
ture hasinade provision for several years last past to the end that the literature and 
good advice as to the most approval methods of farniing along ditt'e rent lines may bo 
laid before them, and it is having its efi'eet. Tliis is applied to all lines of plant 
growth and dairying. 

Q. Will the annexation of territory result disadvantageonsly to the amoultural 
interests of the country ?“A. On the whole, no. There may be ininor adverse con- 
ditions, but, on the w hole, it will open a largo market for American goods and give 
work to a number of peo}>le, and wdien that is done agriculturists w’ill be profited 
proportionately with those in other callings. 

Q. In the matter of the official label for Now York State full-cream cheese, do I 
understand correctly' that that label has been counterfeited? — A. Yes, sir. ^ It has 
been counterfeited to considerahlu extent, largely in Chicago. The brand is issued 
by this department to the difierent cheese manufacturers in this State. The statute 

S rovidesthat it shall bear the words “New York State full-cream cheese,” and a 
ifferent number for each factory. The State has been for a number of years giving 
instruction to the difi'erent cheese makers within its borders to the end that they 
®*lght produce here a uuiforui, first-grade article. The statute also provides for the 
iseoing of the oheeee brand to the difi'ereut factories, to the end that the purchasing 
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public might know the quality of the goocla they were pnrohaBinff when this brand 
was upon them. Some dealers in cheese in the West, particularly iu Chicago, evi- 
dently conceived that it would be a very enterprising scheme to imitate that brand, 
which they did, and )>laGed it upon cheese of an inferior grade made olsewliere than 
iu the State of Noav ^'ork. This practice is ruining the reputation of cheese makers 
in this State as to the (luality of cheese they produce, and is also taking from them 
their reputation for integrity, and, of course, ruining our market. We desire in 
this State to have the National Government do something to stop that condition of 
affairs. 

Q. Is your official brand registered as a trade-mark f — A. It can not be done. The 
same principle is involved as in the South Carolina whisky case, where the people 
of that State wanted to brand their whisky with the word “Palmetto,” but the 
courts held that it could not be done. This department has sent representatives to 
Washington on several occasions to see whether we conld take advantage of the 
patent laws or copyright laws to stop this false branding, but we were informed by 
the authorities that it could not be done. A person registering a trade-mark must 
have a proprietary intereHt iu it. The commissioner of agrionltiire or official of this 
State registering such a trade-mark would not have that interest in it, and to ask 
the proprietor of each tffieese factory in this State to file his particular brand as a 
trade-mark and pay $25 would be a burden which they would hardly feel they could 
afford; but even if they could do that another difficulty arises, namely, that if per- 
sons in other States used the brand wrongfully it would involve the private Individ- 
ual who had a proprietary interest in the brand in a lawsuit in the Unite<l States 
court, the expense of which the large majority of our cheese makers could not bear. 
That method of handling the matter is impractical. 

Q. What would you suggest as a remedy? — A. That the National Government 
exorcise the power conferreu upon it by the National Constitution to regulate com- 
merce between the States by enacting that no dairy or food products used in inter- 
state commerce shouhl bo falsely branded or labeled us to the State in which they 
are manufactured or produced. A bill to that end was introduced in the last Con- 
gress by Mr. Sherman, from New York, and introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Depew, from this State, and reported favorably by the committees in each branch to 
which it was referred, but did not finally pass. A bill was introduced by Mr, 
Sauerliering, of Wisconsin, which provided that the governors of the different States 
might file a trademark at Washington, to be known as the State trade-mark, whicli 
might be used upon any goods of any kind whatsoever manufactured within the dif- 
ferent States, but its use prohibited upon goods manufactured in any other State, 
and that no two trade-marks so filed from different States should be the same. 'I’liis 
bill was defeated. 

Q. Woiild you have the law cover anything further than what yon hav(‘ just 
stated?— A. 1 would have the law cover all dairy and food products, so as to stop 
fraud in interstate commerce, 'fhat power was given to the National Government 
to exercise, and it should exercise it to the end that no fraud should he practiced 
whi< h may in jure the consuming ]mblic, because the States themselves are ])ower- 
less to take care of iutt'Tstate-commerce questions. 

Q. Has yonr State authorized the iiso of Uie words “ Now York State” upon any 
other product than cheese.? — A. Not that I am aware of. 

i}. Then, applying this legislatiou to all dairy and food products, wonhi y»>ii 
extend it to other cases than the fraudulent use of the name of the State?— A. I can 
see no rea.sou why all fraud in interstate commerce should not ho stopped by fi>e 
National Goverunient The National Government is given power to regulate coiii- 
nierce between the States, .lust bow much tl*at means I would not undertake to 
state in tliis interview. I certainly am of the opinion that the National (iovernment 
has power to enact and enforce the law that we are asking for. In that opinion wo 
do not stand alone. This question was a mattcir of serious study for some time jn ior 
to our taking a positive stand upon it, and we cousnlted some uf the best putciit 
lawyers of this State. The opinions of such men were without exception to tlio 
effect that Congress had the power to enact the statute referred to. 

Q. Has there been anv trouble iu this State over violations of the oleoraargnrim' 
lawt— A. Yes, sir; but we are detecting those who violate it and proceeding agaiii?^*^^ 
them for it. These violations are, however, few, when yon consider the size of tlin 
State and the population. The violations are in almost every case clandestine. 

Q. Are these violations, any of them, by people outside of the State!— A. Yes. in 
November of 18b9 our attention was calM particularly to violation on a wholesaJc 
plan by a Chicago firm, or so-called firm. We investigated it fully. A man in Imi* 
falo was selling this oleomargarine and branding it renovated butter; and wh'^ 
we discovered it there wore almat 200 tubs in the store. He claimed he had be^^ 
deceived, and we were nnable to prove to the contrary. 'There were two coiiipaniew 
the Elgin Prodnee Company and the Anrdira Produce Companv. . 

Q. Were these the names of actually existing companies!— A. They were 
companies doing business under cover for certain oleomargarine indnstnes. 
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Q. Do the lar^ manufacturers of oleomargarine conduct their business in a legiti- 
mate way f — A. Yes; we think so. There are exceptions, and the percciitage is an 
open miestiou. 

Q, Were these goods marked as required by the national lawf— A. No; there was 
nothing whatever to indicate that the tubs contained oleomargarine; it was evident 
that these dealers had some way of procuring the goods without their being stamped 
and marked as required by the national law. 'J’hat law requires, among other things, 
that the label jjlaoed upon the tubs shall have 5 tacks driven through it. There wore 
no marks anywhere on the tubs indicating that tacks had thus keen driven in. 

Q. Was the butter packed in the tubs at the original place of manufacture?— A. 
We do not know. 

Q. Why should oleomargarine be labeled renovated butter?— A. Because it was 
made in such good imitation of butter it could easily be palmed off on the public for 
renovated butter, when the same public would not buy oleomargarine. 

Q. But they could not palm it olS* as fresh butter?— A. Possildy they cfuild, but 
they exnected to deceive the public better by selling it for renovated butter. 

Q. Which do you consider the more desirable article of food, oleomargarine or 
renovated butter?— A. Renovated butter, by all means. 

Q. And the reason?— A. Because one is a butter fat and the otlier is a fat that was 
never intende<l to go into the human stomach raw. It takes more effort to digest 
oleomargarine than it does to digest Imttor. 

Q. May I ask you to state the percentages of stearin ami butyric acid iii butter 
and oleomargarine, respectively I— A. lain infrmmed that Dr. Wiley, chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, stated that oleomargarine con- 
tained from i to 5 times as mucb stearin as butter; and be estimates that good but- 
ter contains from 4 to 8 per cent of butyric acid, while oleomargarine has but a 
trace of it. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that butyric acid is an aid to dige.stion ?— A, Yes. 

Q, Is it an oil chemically similar to stearin? — A. I can not tell you what it is; I 
am not a chemist. 

Q. Can you refer the eonimissioji to any definite evidence on this poiut f — A. I refer 
you to Dr. R. D. Clark’s second annual report made in 1888 to the New York State 
dairy commission ; also to my testimony before the United States Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Fore.stry, beginning at page 121 of its report,’ ami esy/icially to 
the statements quoted on pages Nil and 136. 

Q. The commissiouwould like to know what your State dopartmoutof agriculture 
is doing.— A. The State department is an outgrowth of the old dairy commission 
which was created by an act of 1884, chapter 202, of the laws of 1 bat year. Its pur- 
pose when created was to stop the sale of adulterated milk in the State of New 
York and to stop the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine ns and for butter. Tliis com- 
mission continued aa such until the year 1803 with little change, except that during 
that period there was an educational branch added to it for the purpose of giving 
instruction to the farmers of this State in making uniform, first-class products, to the 
end that the commodities might appear on the iiiarkets ot the w<»rld as first-grade 
goods. Ill 1893 the laws were revised, the name was eliaugod to the department of 
^riciiltnre, and outside work was given to it, until now it has much more work to do. 
l^e educational work consists of iinjiarting as much knowledge as possible to the 
agricultiiriats of the State through a bureau connectedwith the department known 
as the bureau of farmers’ institutes. The work of that bureau is to impart the best 
ideas relative to agriculture to the people of Ihe State directly engaged in agricul- 
tuf a 1 work 

In the executive part of the work, the department now stops the fraudulent sale 
of oleomargarine as and for butter, tilled cheese, cheese falsely branded as to quality, 
stops the sale of impure and adulterated milk, the sale ol calves under 4 weeks of 
ago, the sale of sugar made in imitation of maple sugar, the sale of vinegar contain- 
ing loss than 4^ percent acetic acid, the sale of adulterated linseed oils, and the sale 
of condensed iiiilK containing loss than 2.’) per cent of butter fat. The department is 
also charged with the enforcement of the law for the 8U]>pi'es8ion or prevention of 
contagious and infectious diseases of domestic animals, also with the siijipreBsioii or 
extermination of infectious or contagious distmses of fruit trees. The work in the 
last two above-named departments is not small when y<m take into consideration that 
there are a million and a half mileh cows in the State ot Now York, to say nothing 
of other cattle, and that there aie nearly 509 nurseries in this State producing fruit 
trees for sale, all of which have to be examined. , , . , ^ 

The department also distributes money appropriated by the legislature to ouconrage 
the culture of sugar beets in this State, to the end that it may become a strong and 
permanent industry within the State. It also distri bu tes money appropriated by the 
legislature to agrioiiltural fairs for the purpose of promoting agricultural mdustries. 
Last year the amount distributed was $147,000. 


1 Sensto Report No. 2l)4a, Fifty-sixth Congress, secoml session. 
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It is fair to say in this connection that when this dopartinont was lirst created 
oleoniargarino was manufactured and sold in the State of Now York as and for but- 
ter in large quautities, hundreds of thousands of pounds per year; to-day there is 
none manufactured within the State, and very little sold, and what sales are made 
are clandestine. 

Since the enforcement of the milk laws the milk routes have increased in number 
and hav e extended in length. At the time of the creation of the department the 
milk taken to New York City over milk routes was between and 4 million 40-quart 
cans. This amount has increased annually under the euCorcement of tlie law until 
last year it took between 13 and 14 mUliou 40-quart cans to supply the demands of 
the city. What is true of New Y'ork lUty is proportionately true of other cities of 
the State. People are now sending milk ft-om Klmira to Now York; formerly it was 
bought within a few miles round about. The people of Rochester now go from 76 
to 100 miles out to get their supply of milk. 'I'hat is the outcome of the eiilbrcemeiit 
of the law, which calls for more milk and less water. 

Q. The commission would like to know through what hands the typical consign- 
ment of milk passes?— A. VVhy, there is usually a milk station to which all the milk 
is carried, and it goes from there of a uniform quality. The stations are usually 
owned by the man who owns the routes in New York, but in some cases the milk is 
sold to tiie peddler. 

Q. After it reaches New York? — A. In many cases the milk is consigned directly 
from the station. 

Q. Are you familiar with the work of the Five States Milk J’rodneors’ Associa- 
tion?— A. We are not sudiciently familiar with the work of that association to feel 
competent to make any statements. You had better consult its president or secre- 
tary, Mr. V. H. Aikin, of Trumansburg, N. Y. 

The State of New York has expended large* amounts of money during the last 15 
years in producing tlic results that now exist, to the end that the consuming ]uiblic 
shall not be defrauded relative to these particular food products, and the request 
the Mato now makes of the National (»overuiiieut is that that (lovernment may exer- 
cise such power as has been conferreil upon it to regulate (auumorce between the 
States, to the end that those who would deal fraudulently with the consuming tmh- 
lic may not he enabled to do so by virtue of the fact that the State goveruintMits 
have no control over such commerce. 

Q. Have you anything further to suggest under the liead of remedial legislation ?— 
A. Well, as to that, the Grout hill, which was before Congress, if enaideil and enforced 
will, in onr judgment, remedy some of the evils that Imve existed in this State, 
which an; caused by tlie people of other States sljip])iug their goods into this State in 
original packages and endeavoring to sell them in violation <)f State laws. That 
hill provides that whenever dairy or food produets are brought into a State, imme- 
diately upon entering they shall beeoiiie subject to the State law to the same extent 
and in the same manner as if they had been ])rodiicts of the State, etc. 

i}. Have you anything to say with reference to the scarcity of farm laborers ? ~ 
A. On that ([ticslion 1 would not care to enter into a discussion. I'lie r|iiestjoii was 
investigated at tlio expense and under the direction of an association formed in New 
York ( ity, known as thd As.Mociatiou for Improving the (bmdiiion of the Poor. Mr. 
George ']’. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., is now at the head of a school which is the out- 
growth of that investigation. This department has no authority to reach out ami 
investigate such questions. Our work is defined by the statuti? uinler which we 
act. It might, at times, seoui proper for us to investigate some such questions, but 
our work is determined by statute. 

Q. These statistical (piestions are all left to the bureau of labor statistics ?— 
A. There is a bureau of labor statistics creat^^l in this State, and its jluties arc 
de lined by statute. 

Q. Hoes it go into the matter of agricultural statistics?— A. There are no statis- 
tics of agricnltiiral products collected in New York State under the auspices of the 
State, that 1 know of, except relative to butter and cheese manufacture. 

Q. What is the attitnde of the farmers of the State toward the Agricultural ('<>1- 
legef—A. Favorable; and many of the farmers of the State who are succeeding are 
those who are sticking close to the scientilic principles of farming. 

Q. Will you say something further about this school of which Mr. Powell is the 
director?— A, I can not say anything about it, as it is just started. I believe tlic 
motive of the school is to undertake to do something to turn the tide of young mo” 
from the city hack toward the farm. It has been quite a study in this State how 
to tnrn that tide— how to make the calling of farming sudiciently interesting and 
remunerative to keep the yoqng man at home on the farm. The Itriar Clitf Farm 
only one farm of many that are run by capital which stands back of them. 

Q. It is a question whether the farm pays or not?— A. A number of these farms uo 
not pay. You will find that many are rui by people who make their money 
where and epend it on the farm. 
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Q. And these farina are unprofitable f— A. No; I would not aay that, hiit they are 
not run as a mattc^r of financial gain; they are run more as a matter of pride. 

Q. With reference to the shrinkage in the value of land after the close of the war, 
is the present tendency in the price of farm land upward or downward?— A. My 
notion of it is that it is improving, hut not enough to speak about. Some farms, 
however, have sold for less than the cost of the buildings upon them. 

Q. About when was the turning })oiut?— A. In the neighborhood of the nineties. 

Q. Are farm values increasing at present in all parts of the ^tate?— A. I think 
there is a slight increase in values; they are not on the decline. 

Q. Are there any abandoned farms in New York State? — A. Well, I do not really 
know; few, if any. 

Q. Are the prices of farm lands increasing us rapidly as the price of the land in 
the cities? — A. No. 

Q. Now, on the question of taxation: Are the assessments in the cities raised as 
rapidly as the land increases in value?— A. I am not familiar with that (pestion. I 
know one man who loaned money on farms and had to buy 60 of them in himself, so 
you see he wus^not m.'iking nny money on them. 

Q. Are the prices of farm products still on the increase? — A. That is largely regu- 
lated by the crop of the year. 

Q. With relation to the treatment of diseases among trees, has the State com- 
mitted itself to a policy ?— A. It has provided that nurseries shall be inspected, and 
wherever the diseases are found, means are employed to eradicate them and prevent 
their spread. Whenev<;r a comp:iny receives a consignment of nursery stock from 
other States, immediately upon such receipt it must notify this department from 
where it was received and the destination, and by this means we are helped in the 
prevention of the spread of disease. 

The legislature of 1901 placed in this department the treatment of tuberculosis 
and glanders among doinestic animals. In all cases excent tuberculosis we are pro- 
ducing good results, hut on that we have just commeuccd. Also as to the suppres- 
sion, if possible, of foul brood among bees. We have .‘i peculiar difliculty in the 
new disease which is commonly calksl black brood, which is very nearly akin to foul 
brood. The law gives us authority to suppress foul brood, but says nothing about 
black brood. This ill list r.al<‘s some of the many diflimiltios with which wohavo to 
contend in the cnforceiiieut of the law. 

Q. Are the statutes too specific? — A. I think there is danger of bein^ too specific 
in the statutes Sometimes you iiiid t he law stops you I’rom doing the principal thing 
which you are expected to do. 


Ai.uany, N. Y., May 23, 1901, 

STATEMENT OF MR. PETER DEYO, 

Secretary of the yen' Yorl' Stnte hoard of tax commisHonet'H. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Aro you in a ])o8itioii to state liow the valuation of farm prop- 
erty in New York State compares with that of other jiropertyf — A. The assessments 
upon which the State taxes are levied are returned to the controller by the clerks of 
the board of siiiiervisors of the dificreiit counties, ami the only subdivision iu the 
counties is the assi^ssment by cities and towns. There is no division between farm 
land and village property. 'I’ho local assessors, when tliey ap]a'ar before this board, 
state generally that they assess property at full value, as the law requires, but there 
are people who volunteer tlio information that that, is not a fact. 

The table for the equalization of .State taxes is lased upon jierceiitages supposed to 
represent the percentages wliich the assessed value hears to the real value, so lar as 
the tax commissioners are able to obtain the facts. It is not absolutely a correct 
table except as to what the .State board of equalization believes to be a relative 
basis k)r a distribution of the tax. , . t 

It has been the opinion of the commissioners who form this hoard, since I have 
been here, that, generally speaking, farm projierty is assessed more nearly at the 
real value than city property, and for the reason that farm pro]>erty iu this State 
has greatly decreased in value. 

Q. And the avMsessincuts have not been correspondingly reduced ?-— A. No. 

Q. In the cities have the assessments increaseil and kept up with the increase m 
values? — A. Yes; and duo probably to iinprovenient and growth. In some instances 
the cities are obliged to increase their assessments in order to reach some improve- 
ment they desire to make by a bond issue. , x i x i. 

Q. There is some testimony to the effect that the prict'S of farms have lately taken 
to increasing in New York State ?-~A. I do not think so. 
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Q. Are they stUl declining!— A. Well, that seems to be largely the evidence bronght 
to this board. There wore some gentlemen here from Minneapolis recently who said 
farm land hud advanced in Minnesota. They had been appointed by the governor 
to investigate taxation. 

1 have been trying for the piwt 2 years to get the corporate assessments of the 
various counties separated from the other assessments; they are all reported 
together. I have a table hero tor that purpose, whiijh, when revised, will be pub- 
lished in next year’s report. It shows that tlie proportion of corporate property is 
surprisingly small, ranging from 12 per cent in «ew York County to 31 per cent in 
Schenect^y, and averaging 14^^ per cent for the State. This includes steam rail- 
roads, 3.47 per cent; street ruilroatis, 1.6 per cent; telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, .25 per cent; gas, electric-light, and power companies, 1.15; banks, 2.73 per 
cent, and miscellaneous, 5.33 per cent. 

The board also publishes a table showing the amount of property in each county 
exempt from taxation (Report for 1900, p. 34). This is not an exact statement of 
the facts for the reason that under the bill providing for these returns only property 
in cities which was on the assessment roll was returned. There is a great amount of 
mnnicipal pro]>erty in villages, and State property in other districts that was not 
returned under this law, but the lust legislature provided that in the future returns 
shall bo made of all exempt property in every town and city. 

In the last report of the board of tax commissioners the following statements were 
made : 

“Kami lands in this State are assessed more nearly their full value than any 
other form of realty. Low water ami rail freight rates for ]>roducts of cheap West- 
ern self-fertilizing lands have hammered down the worth of an Ksistern farm to $25 and 
$15 per acre, fre<incntly far- less, from the $100 and $75 ]>or acre value the same acreage 
bore before this latter day unequal competition with the West and slight participa- 
tion of personal in tax paying. The descent in value has been steady and sure, 
until the assessors' mark has now, in most instances, become high as compared with 
other property. Some relief from this condition is expected from ahandoninent of 
cereal crops and resort to specialization in stoch. breeding, dairying, or fruit grow- 
ing; but the transition is slow and dillicult, as are all revolutions. The long 
droughts of 1899 and 1900, in largo areas of the State, have contributed temporarily 
.to discourage those who till the ground and are dopeudeut upon the seasonablencss 
of the seasons.’^ 

This touches the difficulty of ascertaining the exact percentage which the assess- 
ment bears to tlio full value. It is bceausc in every locality tnere is certain i)rop- 
erty which, by reason of certain comlitions, has become very desirabloor imdersirahle, 
and it is the undesirable property which is usually placed upon the market at forced 
sale, and under such conditions the price does not always represent the full value. I 
think usually it is the property that is worth, say, from $1,0(X) to $5,000 that is 
assessed most nearly at full value. The more expensive buildings, both residences 
and manufacturing or business iiroperty, usually sliow the widest dilTereiiee between 
the assessment and the value of the property, both in the city and in the country. 


Ithaca, N. Y., May 29^ 1901. 

STATEMENT OF PEOF. B. E. FERNOW, 

Director N^ew York State C6lhge of Foreetry. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) How came the Now York State College of Forestry to ho insti- 
tuted, and wliat is its object? — A. Tlie Now York State College of Forestry was 
instituted by act of the legislature of New York State of March 26, 1898, for 
objects, namely : To educate foresters, and to make a demonstration of prucHcal 
forest management on a tract of timber land in the Adirondacks. The history of it^^ 
origin may be briefly stated as follows: The State of New Yorkha<1, by various acts 
declared for a policy of forest preservation, with a view to ])n>tocting tho watersliod 
of the Adirondacks. In 1885 tlie State possessed a property of some 600,000 aen s of 
timber land, acrpiircd bn tax sales, mostly culled, and more or less maltreated, and 
a forest commission wasr tiitituted for its management. Althoiigh the commission 
bad the power to do whmayer was necessary to institute technical forest manago- 
meut, it failed to secure (i^rt advice and to formulate any coherent plan. It 
cisetl the power to cut timber by selling stumpage to lumbermen, who continuee 
cull the woods of the valuable spruce and pine in the same manner as before, atm 
consequence those who saw in this metSod of treating the woods danger to t'K ' 
continuance and to their effectiveness os protectors of the watershed, brought am) 
the insertion of a clause into the constitution which forbids the cutting of any 
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Q. And these farina are unprofitable f— A. No; I would not aay that, hiit they are 
not run as a mattc^r of financial gain; they are run more as a matter of pride. 

Q. With reference to the shrinkage in the value of land after the close of the war, 
is the present tendency in the price of farm land upward or downward?— A. My 
notion of it is that it is improving, hut not enough to speak about. Some farms, 
however, have sold for less than the cost of the buildings upon them. 

Q. About when was the turning })oiut?— A. In the neighborhood of the nineties. 

Q. Are farm values increasing at present in all parts of the ^tate?— A. I think 
there is a slight increase in values; they are not on the decline. 

Q. Are there any abandoned farms in New York State? — A. Well, I do not really 
know; few, if any. 

Q. Are the prices of farm lands increasing us rapidly as the price of the land in 
the cities? — A. No. 

Q. Now, on the question of taxation: Are the assessments in the cities raised as 
rapidly as the land increases in value?— A. I am not familiar with that (pestion. I 
know one man who loaned money on farms and had to buy 60 of them in himself, so 
you see he wus^not m.'iking nny money on them. 

Q. Are the prices of farm products still on the increase? — A. That is largely regu- 
lated by the crop of the year. 

Q. With relation to the treatment of diseases among trees, has the State com- 
mitted itself to a policy ?— A. It has provided that nurseries shall be inspected, and 
wherever the diseases are found, means are employed to eradicate them and prevent 
their spread. Whenev<;r a comp:iny receives a consignment of nursery stock from 
other States, immediately upon such receipt it must notify this department from 
where it was received and the destination, and by this means we are helped in the 
prevention of the spread of disease. 

The legislature of 1901 placed in this department the treatment of tuberculosis 
and glanders among doinestic animals. In all cases excent tuberculosis we are pro- 
ducing good results, hut on that we have just commeuccd. Also as to the suppres- 
sion, if possible, of foul brood among bees. We have .‘i peculiar difliculty in the 
new disease which is commonly calksl black brood, which is very nearly akin to foul 
brood. The law gives us authority to suppress foul brood, but says nothing about 
black brood. This ill list r.al<‘s some of the many diflimiltios with which wohavo to 
contend in the cnforceiiieut of the law. 

Q. Are the statutes too specific? — A. I think there is danger of bein^ too specific 
in the statutes Sometimes you iiiid t he law stops you I’rom doing the principal thing 
which you are expected to do. 


Ai.uany, N. Y., May 23, 1901, 

STATEMENT OF MR. PETER DEYO, 

Secretary of the yen' Yorl' Stnte hoard of tax commisHonet'H. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Aro you in a ])o8itioii to state liow the valuation of farm prop- 
erty in New York State compares with that of other jiropertyf — A. The assessments 
upon which the State taxes are levied are returned to the controller by the clerks of 
the board of siiiiervisors of the dificreiit counties, ami the only subdivision iu the 
counties is the assi^ssment by cities and towns. There is no division between farm 
land and village property. 'I’ho local assessors, when tliey ap]a'ar before this board, 
state generally that they assess property at full value, as the law requires, but there 
are people who volunteer tlio information that that, is not a fact. 

The table for the equalization of .State taxes is lased upon jierceiitages supposed to 
represent the percentages wliich the assessed value hears to the real value, so lar as 
the tax commissioners are able to obtain the facts. It is not absolutely a correct 
table except as to what the .State board of equalization believes to be a relative 
basis k)r a distribution of the tax. , . t 

It has been the opinion of the commissioners who form this hoard, since I have 
been here, that, generally speaking, farm projierty is assessed more nearly at the 
real value than city property, and for the reason that farm pro]>erty iu this State 
has greatly decreased in value. 

Q. And the avMsessincuts have not been correspondingly reduced ?-— A. No. 

Q. In the cities have the assessments increaseil and kept up with the increase m 
values? — A. Yes; and duo probably to iinprovenient and growth. In some instances 
the cities are obliged to increase their assessments in order to reach some improve- 
ment they desire to make by a bond issue. , x i x i. 

Q. There is some testimony to the effect that the prict'S of farms have lately taken 
to increasing in New York State ?-~A. I do not think so. 
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what ho loaves; ho works for his present iiooket interest, without conscious regard 
to the future; the forester cuts it with a view to securinc a second, third, and con- 
tinuous, and, if possible, better, economically more valuaolo crop ; he works for the 
pre^ntandthe future; he must he willing to forego some of the present profits, 
which the lumberman takes, for the sake of future prolits, which the lumoennan 
does not take into consideration, 'llie lumberman comjiares to the berry picker in 
the wild woods; the forester to the market gardener, applying skill in the produc- 
tion of his crop. 

There are two parts to forest management, just as in any other technical business, 
agriculture included. There is the technical part and the business part, namely, 
Buvicultnre, which is the art of n|^ing the forces of nature so as to secure the best 
wood crop, and forest economy, which concerns itself with the business arrange- 
ments. The time element, the long period between the starting and the harvesting 
of the crop, from .'>0 to 100 years and more, rentiers the business arrangements pecnliar 
and, sui generis, different from any other business, and hence, especially on account 
of the time element, as a husiuess by itself, forest management does not recom- 
mend itself to the small capitalist. It is puouliarly a business for large capital 
and for the State or long-lived concerns, like communities. 'I’he State, especially, 
is concerned in the future, is long lived, and lienee can afford to forego present 
revenue or spend money now for the sake of future sjitisfaction. 

Of the three factors of production, nature, capital, and labor, in forest manage- 
ment, the last counts least; hence the small eapltajist who expects to secure Ity 
iutense application of skill tho largest margin from liis c.apital has here the least 
opportuuity, except under very special conditions. The large capitalist, who can 
wait while uatiire is acenmnlating the wood crop, wlio doe.s not want to dejieml 
upon labor and its uncertainties, who wants a safe eontinneus investment with sure 
though comparatively small returns, is best lilted to carry on the firestry businesH. 

Q, Is forest luanagement profitable ? — A. No business <‘an be and to l>o profital>le 
except under certain given conditions. Torostry, applied to our virgin woods as a 
business, working as it does for the future, can certainly not be proliiablo immedi- 
ately, except under very favorable and j)articnlar conditions, naimdy, on very large 
areas of well-stocked timbi^r with large ca])ital. In tlm long run, however, it ciin 
be made, and will become as prolitalile us any other Imsine.ss, and as it has heeoine 
in Germany and other countries. As long as virgin snnplies, which have cost not)i* 
iug to produce, compete in theinarket, tiiere is naturally little inducement to apply 
skill and lalmr, i. e,, money, upon tho production of wood cro]>s. Xevertheless, the 
time has seemingly come when natural snjiplies of timber ready for nse have been 
sufiicieutly reduced to foreshadow a balance ht‘tween sn])ply and demand which 
may cull for effort to increase the former, and those who are now Ijeginning to look 
out for the future will undoubtedly reap their reward. I’his is especially true with 
certain kinds of timber supplies, notable pul)) Nvood. 

Reliable and intelligently computed statistics on standing and growing timber 
supplies— which do not exist and .arc, to ho sure, most ditlicult to obtain— would 
stimulate the forestry busiucss more than any otiicr agency. Here is where tho 
Federal (teveniment should have long ago taken the initiative. 

Q. What relation has forestry to agriculture?— A. Kon'.strv can utilize the soils 
which are not fit fof agriculture; hence there is not necessarily any interf»‘rem o 
from that point of view. Tho fanner should keen all tho poor parts of th«‘ farm lor 
wood cropping, which, incidentally, will bring him profits from the othorwiso use- 
less portions. Besides, in certain locations, the beneficial effect of a forest cover, as 
ou hill tops, sttHJp slopes, especially with stitV, imiMTinmihle soils, and tho protcctimi 
against winds may induce location of wood lots even on agriculturally valnaldo 
soils. The farmer can practice silviculture on his wood lot, applying such ]>rineij)le8 
as I have outlined in Farmers' Bulletin No. fi7, United States Department of Agri- 
oolture, entitled ** Forestry for Fanners." 

But it is not to l>o expected that the farmers’ wood lots will over furnish the oimr- 
mous supplies of log timber— -at presenti»otmnchleHSthan40,000,(XK),(X)0feet, 11. M.— 
which onr market recjuires. Not only w'oiild it not pay for him to allow his tr» es to 
grow as long as is needed for such log timber, hut oven silvionltiirally speaking, <ko 
wood lot is fit only for growing firewood, posts, ijoles, and small dimensieiiH. 
Log timber mast be grown on large contiguous areas l)y large capitalists wlm can 
afford to have their capital tied up for a long time and are not tempted to cash it ns 
soon as it becomes possible. 

Q. What relation has tho College of Forestry to tho State forest commission / -A* 
There is no direct organic relation between the college and the commission, cm ent 
that the commission Is by law required to furnish ))rotectioii against fire on tno 
oollege tract. By implii^ttion, rather than by direct language, the commiNsnm 
shoiiGi choose its professioDai employees from the graduates of this college, ami i'll* 
year it did so employ the first and only graduate. Tho commission might 
to the college for any expert advice thaff it may desire in formulating plans lor m 
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management of the State’s forest property. Such a relation has so far, however, not 
developed, and in fact no attempt at professional forest management has been made; 
the commission, as far as forestry interests are concerned, has hitherto only exer- 
cised police powers, preventing forest hres and stealing, enforcing the game and fish 
laws, looking after contracts arising from the purchase of timber lands under reser- 
vation of certain kinds and diameters of soft woods, etc. 

The constitutional clause prevents the commission from doing any forestry work 
which necessitates the cutting of treiis. There would, liowever, be many other 
opportunities for forestry work on the 1,500,000 acres controlled by the State, like 
the planting up of burned areas, the survey and subdivision of tho forest properly, 
the taking of stock preliminary to future plans of management, in which the com- 
mission could be assisted by the college and employ its graduates. 

Q. What is tho policy in the management of tho college tract, and what has beem 
accomplished f— A. Tho college tract is typical of the Adirondack woods; a hard- 
wood forest composed of sugar maple, yellow birch, and beech, mixed with spruce 
and hemlock, and in some parts white pine, besides seme other species ocenmng 
sporadically. Most of the college forest has been culled by lumbermen of the mer- 
cnantable pine, which is nearly extirpated, and of the spruce, which has thereby 
been considerably reduced. It is, therefore, tho leavings of the lumbermen— a for- 
est culled of its most valuable materials — which has been set aside for this experi- 
ment. There are, besides, the usual balsam and cedar swamps and considerable 
areas of burned lands, grown up to aspen and white birch, whore formerly the white 


pine was the dominant tree. 

The silvicultural policy, briefly stated, is to replace the old decrepit natural forest 
by a new, more valuable' forest, more or less rapidly. 

The financial policy is to bring about this change in tho conditions of the property, 
as far as possible, by using only tho profits which come from tho harvest of the old 
crop. The first step necessary was, therefore, to find a market foi* tho hard wood, 
which did not exist locally. Since the hard woods do not float, railroad (jonstnictiou 
is absolutely necessary for transporting the harvest out of the \voodH. 'Phis means 
that a comprehcusive'plan for the entire harvest is necessary. Since the proportion 
of logs to cord wood in these hard woods is about us 1 to l> or 1 in volume (that is to 
say, there is from tlireo to four times as much wood lit for cord wood as for logs), 
and since for the success of the young cro]> the debris of logging must to some extent 
bo taken care of, it was even more essential to find a marked for the cord w^'od than 
for the Jogs. Consoquontly a contract was emten‘d into witli the Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Company to erect stave mills to use the logs, wood-alcohol plants to use the 
cord wood, and a railroael for the purpose of taking out the (uitire hard- wood crop, 
logs, and cord wood that might be cut for the next 15 or 20 years. 

In this way the market (juestiou — the most dilliciilt one to solve — for the least 
salable lUirt of the crop was settled at once. Tho company has invested a largo 
amount in construction of mills and railroad, and the first year s cut has been made, 
harvesting from 500 acres about 2,500,000 feet of logs and about 8,000 cords, besides 
small ouautities of soft woods which it became necessary to remove. Close utiu/a- 
tion of every jnirt of the trees cut, the saving of the little odds and ends and ot the 
inferior maWials, must be attempted to secure tho profit. i . * 

Regarding tho reproduction of crop, various methods are available. Ihe 
being to have the relatively more valuable conifers reproduced in preference to the 
hard woods, wliatever young conifer growth is present is to bo saved in the logging, 
and occasionally seed trei's of conifers as well as hard woods are to ho left to ml out 
tho crop. A satisfactory natural reproduction, however, requires that the erop 
be reraoveil gradually while tho youug erop is gradually developing, gn ing light to 
it as the difierout species recpiire. But sueh a proceilnre — gradual or repeated log- 
ging over the same area — is costly. The scanty allowance ot working capital has 
prevented it in the first season. Besides, nearly all the hard-wood trew, even the 
small or young ones, arc defective and unpromising, mostly owing to injury by tire, 
and should therefore be removed, being mere runts, while the spruces which might 
be left as seed trees, being shallow rooted, are readily thrown by wiiios ui the 
severer opouiiigs; hence it appears in many places iireferablo, jess expensive, and 
surer of results to artiticially secure the young crop by planting. Conseqimntly 
large nurseries, in which plant material is grown from seed to bo transjilanted to 
the woods when 2 or 3 year old, liave been established. Tn these mainly white pine 
and spruce, together with other coniferous species, are gfowii, more than a million 
seedlings being now on hand. . , , . n j. 

Planting is done only with conifers, since tho hard wimds are able 
themselves readily without assistance, furnishing a sufllcieiit amount of this desira- 
ble admixture, this at least is the theory upon which the manageuiont 
proceeded. The burned areas and openings are also to lie gradually "P ^ 

useful species. 8o far about 165 acres have been planted for oxpenmeutal purposes 
in varying manner. 
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The most diffloult problem here, as elsewhere, unsolved, and taxing either ingenu< 
ity or the purse, is protoetion against lire and getting rid of the unavoidable (mbris 
that comes from lugging when the brushwood can not be disposed of. An attempt 
to utilize the latter has so far not proved a success financially. Against the fire 
danger constant p.itrol seems to be tl^o only help, all other means seemingly being 
more expensive and less effective. 


Ithaca, N. Y., May SO, 1901. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. I. H. BAILEY, 

0/ the College of Agricalture in Cornell University. 

If fanning is unprofitable, the fanner moves to town; thereby is the balance of 
population disturbed and our economic e<iuilibrium upset. The agricultural status 
concerns the city man as well as the country man. Wliether there is an agricultural 
decline deimuds largely on the point of view; that is, on the kind of measure with 
which we measure it. We have erred in measuring the agricultural status by the 
means that we are accustomed to use in other industries. The farm not only pro- 
duces a certain product, but it is the farmer’s home. The question is not one of 
economics alone, but quite as much of social statics. If one wore to ask 20 farmers 
whether agriculture is undergoing depression, he would likely receive 20 kinds of 
answers, depending largely on the personal experience of the respondent. One can 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the agricultural status only by faking a 
broad view au<l by considering the averages of many conditions. He will arrive at 
truer conclusions by knowing the actual conditions and aspirations of farmers than 
by studying statistics alone. 

•ludgcd historically, agriculture itself can not be on the decline. The “ good lod 
day8,'°of whii’h we hear so much, were days of less production, narrower range of 
effort, poorer ideals of living. A series of contrasts will illustrate this fact. 

The best information concerning the agricultural status of this country at the 
close of the eighteenth century is that contained in the correspondence of George 
Washington, particularly in that part of it conducted with Arthur Young, the famous 
English agricultural writer. At Young's suggestion, Washington made an inquiry 
into the condition of agriculture, and this inquiry was published after Washington's 
death. Althougli the fanning lands were then relatively new, nevertheless the yield 
of crops was remarkably Miiall as compared wilh that from the same regions to day. 
R. Peters, for example, living at Helmont, within (i miles of Phiiuiielphia, writes in 
1791 that “ about 8 bushels of wheat ])er acre is a full allowance for the better kind 
of farms in these ]>arts. Some do not yield 6, and eight out of ten do not come up to 
8 bushels per acre.” He also reports that a dairy ol S cows should give an average 
yield of 2 poumls of butter per week for each cow, making an average through the 
year of lOl pounds, or 892 pounds for the herd. At tlie present time the yield of 
wheat in Pennsylvania and adjacent regions averages at least twice the llgiires given 
by Mr. Peters, ami the best farms much exceed that amount. The onlinary farm 
dairy co-day, in that region, should average 250 pounds of butter to the cow, and the 
best herds will exceed that ligiire. 

The general low state of agriculture in Virginia may ho judged from llio following 
extract from one of Washington’s letters, written from Mount Vernon in 1787 : “ 'flie 
cultivation of tobacco has been almost tlie sole object with men of landed properly, 
and consequently a regular course of crops have never been in view. The general 
custom has been, first, to raise a crop of Indian corn (maize), which, according to 
the mode of cultivation, is a good preparation for wheat ; then a crop of wheat, after 
which the ground is respited (except from weeds and every trash that can oontribnte 
to its foulness) for about eighteen mouths; and so on, alternately, without any dress- 
ing, till the land is exhausted; when it is turned out, withont being sown withgniss 
seeds or reeds or any method taken to restore it, and another piece is ruined in the 
same manner. No more cattle is raised than can he supported by lowland meadows, 
swamps, etc., and the tops and blades of Indian corn, as very few persons have 
attenacd to sowing grasses and connecting cattle with their crops. The Indian corn 
is the chief supimrt of the laborers and horses. i )nr lands, as I mentioned in iny 
letter to yon, were originally very good; but use and abuse have made them quite 
otherwise.” 

Following is a sketch of the products of a good farm in Bucks County, Pa., in 1791; 
It is ‘^an estimate of what may be supposed the average annual product of the dif< 
ferent articles raised on the lands” neariMilladelphia: , 

Quantity, 200 acres; value, 3,200 dollars. Two hundred acres being nearly tue 
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averi^e quantity of the farms iu this quarter, have taken that as the most convenient 
portion from which to form the required estimates. 

Arable land, 125 acres. The arable land, divided into five fields, of twenty-five 
acres each, makes iu the whole 125 acres. 

** Pasture, 50 acres. The coarse of cropping pursued here requiring three Jields-to 
he under tillage, two of course will he left for pasture, which make 50 acres. 

*‘OichardH, &c., 10 acres. Orchard, garden, house, and barn, yards, lanes, &c. ; 
supposed to occupy 10 acres. 

Meadow, 15 acres. The natural meadows in this part of the country being few, 
yet as every farmer finds im^aus for alloting some portion of his land for that use, 
suppose the nearest averjig<i 15 acres. 

“ iVoodland, 50 acres, 'riniber being an article indispensably necessary for fuel, 
fencing, building, <Jt-c., have allowed 50 acres for that use. 

Wheat, 200 bushels, at 90 cents per bushel, is 180 dollars. One of the aforesaid 
fields is allotted, in rotation, for wheat and rj-^e; suppose twenty thereof to be sown 
with wheat, will yield, communihuH annis, ten bushels per acre; for nlthough iu sea- 
sons, on well improved grounds, twenty, thirty, and even thirty-live bushels may be 
produced from the acre ; yet from the many c.jisualties to which land tillage is exposed, 
so that in some seasons the best improve<l ground may not product* even five bushels; 
have, from my own observation, and that of an intelligent neighbouring farmer, 
taken the above jis the nearest stipposetl medium, making two hundred bushels; 
which, at 90 cents per bushel, is 180 dollars. 

“ Rye, 50 bushels, at (>() ct'nts per bushel, 80 dollars. Rye likewise, ten bushels to 
the acre; the remainder of the lield, being five acres, will yield fifty bushels, which, 
at sixty cents per bushel, make 80 tlollars. N. B. — 'J'he lieltl on whicii the wheat and 
rye is sowed is goiierally also put in with gras.s, and lays for pasture two years. 

<‘ 6Vw, 300 bushels, at 40 eents, 120 dollars. One field is generally allotted to 
Indian coni and buckwheat, iu the saiin* proportion with wheat and rye; the 20 
acres of corn will average 15 bushels per acre, making iu the whole 300 bushels, at 
40 cents per buslH;!, is 120 dollars. 

liuokwheat, 75 bushels, a I 80 cents, is 22 dollars and 50 cents. This grain is so 
precarious iu its growth that it is extreim*ly difficult to form an estimate of its gen- 
eral produce; but snppo.se 15 bushels per acre, which, from five acres, being the 
remainder of that field oc<!upie<l by the corn, will bo 75 bushels, valued at 30 cents 
per bushel, is 22 dollars 50 cents. 

“ Parley. So little of this grain is raised here that I did not think it worth notice. 

100 bushels, at 20 couls ])er bushel, 20 dollars. By the course of cropping 
commonly used here, tliis grain is sowed’ for the sake of ease and convenience to the 
farmer, upon some part of the fallow intended for wheat, to which it generally 
proves injurious, therefore is not largely propagated; have only allotted five acres, 
which will average twenty bushels per acre, making iu the whole 100 bushels, at 20 
cents per bushel, is 20 dollai'S. . ^ 

^*Plax and seed, 80 tlollars. This is also generally raised on part of the fallow ; 
suppose two, which, on an average, may yield 2i>() pounds of swingled flax and 12 
bushels of seetl, which, both together, may bo worth 80 dollars. 

Apples and cider, 80 dollars. Kvery farm has more or less of orcharding; eight 
acres allowed for that use, the protluct whereot in apples and cider can not be worth 


less than 30 dollars. , ,, .x jx- a 

^'Ilay, 20 tons ; value, 120 dollars. Although 15 acres only are allotted for meadow, 
which, probably, on an average, will not yield more than that number of tons, yet 
}18 the farmers bv sowing grass seeds on their lands, improved with dung, plMter 
of paris, &c., annually mow in(»re or less of thost', 1 have allowed 20 tons, worth six 
dollars each, makes 120 dollars. , 

annual product. 70 dollars. I suppose a farm ot 200 acres will, <)n an 
average, support 12 head of cattle; of those, I suppose five milch cows, which wiU 
each yield per annum one ealf, tw») of them to he raised and throe fatted, the latter 
worth six dollars. Five milch cows will produce fifteen pounds of butter per mouth 
each for seven months, wliieh makes in the whole 525lbs., at nine cents per lb. makes 
47 dollars 25 cents, five months allowed for their Indng farrow or fatting the calves 
Two calves annually ra ised alfords opportunity for disposing of that number of cattle 
annually, either iu beef or milch cows, which, being worth 16 dollars each, makes o2 
dollars, making in the whole 79 dollars 25 emits. Deduct lor accidents, &c., nine 
dollars 25'oentB. leaves an annual product of 70 dollars. 

Horses. Whatever these may produce must he considered as ® 

general product of the farm, for tlie cnltivatiou of which . 

propagation of the animal, unless it bo in the most interior parts of the try 
where no market can be procured for grain, &-c. 

^^Sheep, annual product, 28 dollars. Twenty store sheep may be 
on a 200-acre farm; their wool will average 40 pounds per year, w^h ^cente jer 
pound, which makes 10 dollars; their increase in ^ 

to be disposed of annually, either iu lambs or fatted mutton, they may be worth If 
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dollars each, makes 18 dollars. Thus the whole annual product on sheep will be 
28 dollars. 

annual product, 80 dollars. Ten hogs may be considered as the average 
number raised annually on a 200-acre farm ; weighing 200 net pounds each, making 
2,000 lbs., at four cents per lb. the vidue of the annual product will be 80 dollars. 

Poultry f annual produ<5t, 10 dollars. Suppose, on an average, ten dozen may be 
raised, worth one dollar per dozen, their proauct will be 10 dollars. 

“ Hood consumed in fuel f 25 cords. Allowing one kitchen fire, which burns more or 
less the whole year, and one other tiro during the winter, for the convenience of the 
family, I suppose the two tires will consume 25 cords. 

“Consumed hy cattle, horses, shce{), hogs, and poultry: Indian corn, 200 bushels; 
rye, 25 ditto; buckwheat, 40 ditto; potatoes, 75 ditto; hay, 20 tons. 

“ The family consumption may he estimated by what will support nine persons, 
viz, the man, his wife, and three children, one man hired by the year, one bound boy, 
and one girl, the exta hiring of hands in harvest and haymaking, spinsters, visitors, 
&c., equal to th<' maintenance of one ]>er8on more during the year. 

“Tax paid annually for defraying the expenses of the country, supporting the 
poor, and repairing the roads will average about $8.” 

This account shows that a good farm of 125 acres of arable land in eastern Penn- 
sylvania could be expected to proiluce at that time 200 bushels of wheat, 800 bushels 
of com, 100 bushels of oats, 75 bushels of potatoes, ami 20 tons of hu,y, 1 have asked 
a representative fanner of eastern Penn.sylvania to estimate what the average yield 
of such a farm would be in 1900, and he reports as follows: Wheat, 1,250 biiMliels; 
com, 1,500 bushels; oats, 500 bushels; potatoes, 500 bushels; hay, 50 tons; tohacco 
and other crops not mentioned, 'fliat is, the average productivity of a farm is four 
or six times greater to-<lay than it was in tiie same section 100 years ago. This fact 
is illustrated in the most remarkable way in the contrasts of fruit growing of the 
two centuries. In 1791, for example, it was estimated that 8 acres of orchard should 
produce apples and cider worth not less than $80, or less than $4 }»cr acre. A first- 
class apple grower at the present day would bo satisfied with nothing less than a 
net profit of ten to forty times this amount. 

There are many reasons why farms are more productive to-day than they were 100 
years ago, notwithstanding the fact that the amount of available plant food may be 
expected to have decreased rather than increased. ( )ne reas(Ui for the increased pro- 
ductiveness is the use. of better tools. Another is the use of commercial fertilizers, 
which were unknown a hundred years .ago, and the general appreciation of tlm value 
of tillage and of rotation of crops. The fi/mer now has more fundamental knowl- 
edge of the laws that underlie proiluctiveness, and is thereby able to prosecute a 
more rational system of farming. There are better markets and more competition 
at the present day, thereby stimulating activity and inquiry. A greater range of 
products is in demand. Diseases and insects are under better control. It is appa- 
rent from a review of this history that, with the possible exception of the thougnt- 
ful provision fur spinsters, the w'hole plane of farming has raised immensely. 

The opinions of representative farmers on the agricultural outlook arc of the 
greatest value. They are first h ami. They are born of experience. From a recent 
correspondence with New Vork farmers on the general subject of the agricultural 
status, I have selected 20 replit^s. 'riiese nqilies represent ihe various opinions on 
the subject of the so-called agricultural decline, and suggest nearly or quite all the 
possible remedies, aside from those proposed by i^olitical partisans. The authors of 
these letters are substantial farmers, representing several great branches of agricul- 
tural pursuits, as stock raising, dairying, grain farming, fruit growing, and general 
mixed husbandry. 

1 . 

“There is much depression in agriculture in this section, mainly from drought. 
As a preventive, I suggest exemption from taxes of a certain per omit of land bi»ld- 
ings when in natural forest or reforested. I believe this plan should be presHcd 
upon the legislature. Industrial stirimlatiou is rapidly decreasing the supply of 
good farm labor. 


“I think that there is a depression in agriculture, or at least agriculture is not 
receiving sufficient reward for the amount of labor bestowed upon it. The cost of 
p^roduction does not favorably compare with the selling price of farm pro<l nets. 
The farmer is either paying too muen for labor or he is not getting sufficient pro o 
for the products of the farm. There is too much difference in price between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 'foo many are becoming wealthy upon tlie products of f'*® 
fann after leaving the farmer and before reaching the consumer. To give the pro- 
ducer the benefit of 75 per cent of this difference will place agnciilture upon a look- 
ing that will restore the neglected farm improvements of former years.'' 
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3. 

“ I wonld say that there is a decided depression; and one proof is the very low 

S resent value of farming real estate. Farms have been selling for one* fourth to one- 
bird of valnes a few years since. And whyf Perhaps several canses. Perhaps 
increased taxation, bearing most heavily on the visible and easily found farming 
property; perhaps the high cost of labor, which is a large item of expense; perhaps 
the new and fertile Western lands with the cheap transportation, for the West is a 
strong competition in grain, beef, pork, and bntter; perhaps agriculture is under- 
going a transition condition. A proof of change may be the drift of population 
away from the rural parts and toward the cities and towns. Farming responds to 
business changes the last of anything, while the iron and steel industries feel the 
changes so (|uickly as to be considered the business barometer. I have sometimes 
thought that farming is in the condition of reaction from former prosperity, and the 
same law of reaction must soon bring improvement.’’ 

4. 

‘^Therein depression, as shown by the depreciation in farm values of one-third to 
one-half. Abundant proof of this might be cited. 

‘^Causes: First, overproduction; second, failure of farmers to recognize the 
changed conditions and adjust themselves thereto. The only farmers I see making 
money now have excelled in some one thing.” 


‘‘There is certainly a decline in agriculture. The splendid railroad system and 
low rates for long hauling of freight and cheap lands West make it discouraging to 
try to live and educate your tihildren. It can nut bo tlone here in New York State 
raising cereals.” [But this corresiiondent is a very successful and thrifty fruit 
grower.] 


“The question as to whether there is any agricultural depression or not, seems to 
me can be answered witli yes or no. When I compare the sales of larm p’oduce as 
kept by mv father in IMG, as kept by myself in 18d(), and as it is selling to-day, and 
the expense of producing it at the three different periods, there would be more sur- 
plus money to day than at the other times. When we take inl»> consideration the 
changes that have taken place and the difference in our sniToumliugs. we find that 
the price of agricultural products has not kept pace with (uir necessities, conse- 
(luently there is a depression. Take some examples— first, taxe^. An ordinary farm 
of 100 acres has to pay not far from $70 ye.irly. This would take the raising, mark- 
eting, etc,, of 100 bushels of wheat. Second, take our insurance, repairs, clothing, 
groceries, etc., and we soon hud $200 gone. 1'his takes lOO bushels of shelled corn, 
or ordinarily 700 bushels ofpotatoes. Suppose we want to scud our hoy or girl to the 
high school 'ill a nearby town and we have this bill for one terni of 14 weeks: board 
at $3 per week, $52; tuition, $7.50; books, etc., $5.50; net, $65. This to-day would 
take 225 bushels of oats. Four terms a year would take JKH) bushels. An ordinary 
family, with 100 acres of land free from incumbrance, has hard work to make ends 
meet.” . ,, 

‘^Some of the causes: Gambling in grain; wealthy corporations controlling the 
price of some farm products; high taxes, partly the result of expensive and high- 
salaried officers (school-teachers not wholly exempt) ; trying to keep up appearances 
so that we may compare with our city cousins, etc. ^ 

“One more example maybe cited showing the difference between the pay received 
by intelligent farmers and some public otlicers. My judicial district h^ 6 judges, 
who receive $42,000 annually. The farmers taking milk to our l epot to-day are 
receiving 24 cents a quart. Paying the judges’ sahincs in milk would take l,w0,0W 
({uarts. There is an honest, hard-working tanner going past niy place every day (4 
miles) over the bad roads with 60 quarts of milk to help pay their salaries, Ih his 
case ignorance is bliss. What if these judges had. to UiKe their pay 1 year in wilkl 
How much land and how much hard labor wonld it take ior the above bill, and how 
many carloads would it make?” [This farmer evidently forgets that only a part- 
and that probably a small part — of the salaries is paid by farmers.] 

7. 

“It Mems to me that the foundation step of real progress among the f^era U 
based on the qneation of cheap and rapid transportation; otherwise the farmei^f^ 
miles from market is in the position thst the fruit growers in CaUloruia were of 
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having immense crops of heaiitiful fruit decaying on their hands because the iVeight 
rates were so heavy as to prevent their being sent to market. A farmer intelligently 
operating his farm 20 miles from the market and having good cro])sand choice things 
to sell loses the self inceutive of commercial gain. The moral incentive of being a 
successful producer is there, but it does not bring him bread and butter.” 

8 . 

''There should bo an effort to improve the condition of the farmer by improving 
his methods of selling his produce. It is not necessary to introduce evidence to 
prove that this needs doing. The sales should he made by using a representative 
farmer for salesman, one who is adapted to the work, well 8U}>plied with information, 
who has enough of the smaller products of the farm that ho can ship economically, 
enough stuck so that he can afford to advertise and command the attention of large 
buyers, one whose knowledge of qualities is sutficient to assure a correct response 
to a distant order, and whose known responsibility will coiivinoo the buyer that he 
has a ready redress if his order is not honestly tilled. We also should cheapen and 
at the same time improve methods of packing and shipping hy securing uniformity 
in size and kind of ])ackages, and complete reform in the present tendency to pack 
deceptively and in undersize |>ackages. We should sell more and more as time goes 
on hy tilling orders direct from farmer’s hands through his agent, thus chocking the 
tendency to 'glut^ the market by untimely shipmeuts. Since the fanner has to pay 
the entire expense of getting his j)roduce into the consumer’s hands, no matter how 
ho markets it, ho cau economize largely on prescait mcthotls, and a penny saved hero 
is more than a penny earned. If it costs 15 cents per pound to proiluce butter, then 
the man who sells it for H> cents makes 1 cent ))er ]K)und, hut if he saved another 
cent a pound hy selling more economically, he makes us much as if In; had produced 
another pound of butter. In other words, adding 1 cent to the ]>i ice is as good to 
him as doubling his output. The farmer needs educating right here. Ho does not 
appreciate the ditferenee between the total price and the small fraction left to him 
as his own, and consequently does not realize the immense importance of the addi- 
tional fraction added to the price. It is far within the mark to say that the cost of 
distribution is 10 per cent of the total value as at present managed. This can he 
reduced if the prodiK’O is handled in a wholesale way.” 

0 . 

"Agriculture has been passing through a j)oriod of severe depression in all coun- 
tries for a quarter of a century, owing primarily to great changes in transportation. 
While France and Denmark are gaining, our own country is rapidly leading the world 
in improvement. When methods are adapted to changed conditions, thia improve- 
ment is most marked. Fieseiit prices for most agricultural products may b© consid- 
ered as roturuiug good prolits. ” 


" Wliilo tliere is no ‘ boom ’ in this section, I do not bel ieve that there is any depres- 
sion. Farms are advancing in price. Hay, beans, potatoes, and apples are selling 
fairly well, wheat alone being ludow what it ought to be.” 

11 . 

"Is there an agricultural depression? It depends. If you mean land values, yes. 
Farm after farm in New England, New York, wid I’ennsylvania can be bought to-day 
for two-thirds the cost of buildings. A farm in this county once sold for $100 per 
acre was lately sold for $30, Land my futh(‘r sold for $00 per acre has since sold 
for $15. 

" If you mean farm-product values, no. Butter, jiork, cheese, etc., are as high as 
the average for the past 3 years. 

" If you mean farm wages, no. I pay 12$ cents ju-r hour for men. My father hired 
just as good men for 7 $ cents per hour.” 


12 . 

"In my judgment there is DO real depression in agriculture. I think that there 
baa never been a more favorable time to buy a farm and pay for it from the soil 

than now.” 

13. 

''There is certainly a depression in land values compared with 20 years ago, oansed 
doubtless liy immense tracts of WesternMaiul coming under cultivation, and w«' 
not compete with Western farmers in raising wheat. My idea for farmers of thi® 
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State is this : W ork toward a special ty. Tt is ray opinion that the fanner who attends 
to his business as strictly and intelli^entb’^ as the hiisiiicss man in town jiee<l have 
no fear of agricultural depression. On iny farm of 40 acres, niy speeialtica are apples 
and potatoes, and without boasting F can say that the results are very satisfactory." 


14. 


‘‘The best ovidenco that we have that .agrieultiiro on the decline is the number 
of abandoned farms throughout the country, 'fhe causes are: 

‘*(1) The prime cause is ignorance, and that word implies so much that 1 will not 
attempt to define it. 

“(2) Five-sixths of the tillers of d(‘ar old mother earth have uo heart in their 
work. 

^‘(3) And having no heart in their work, they totally neglect ]»roper cultivation, 
which is the foundation of all farming and more impor^tant than all else excepting 
one factor, and that is good scjmI. 

‘‘(4) Cost of fertilizer. 

‘‘(5) Jh)or farming, poor ]»ay. 

“(6) Farmers, as a rule, liave an idea that they must live on the husks, and thereby 
bring discontent and unhappiness to the lioiisehold. 

‘*(7) And last, hut not h^ast, the laniier ami his life com))auioii rle not pull together 
in many cases. 

‘‘A man who can not see, even without book knowledge, some beauty and satisfac- 
tion in the sowing and the harvest has no place in (Jod’s grand old laboratory." 

If). 

“My observation in our section is that farming lias jiaid better in the last 2 years 
than for several years previous. Farmers have heen raising a greater variety of 
crops." 

Id. 


“I do not think that agiieultnre is in a depressed condition at tlie present time, 
baton the other Iiaml that W(5 an^ at tin* hegiiining of a period of prosperity that 
will equal, if not surpass, tiiat wliicli has heen espeiieiiced in the meirantile world. 
The reason that 1 have lor believing this is, that when tlie consumers are well 
employed and paid they will naturally live better and consume more." 

17. 

“ I do not think agriculture is on a decline. Terhaps it does not make the progress 
found in other business. If not, I woubl attrilmto tin* cause to lack of proper edu- 
oatioD and business methods on tlie part of the farmer." 


IS, 

“I fail to see any general agritmlhir.al dejiressiou. While undoubtedly many 
farmers who work along the metlMMls of 40 years ago, trying to raise crops of grain 
us their fathers did, are li.ird up, the jirogressive, up-to-date fanner is doing better 
now than for many years. 1 have noticed th .t those farmers who stick to raising 

f frain and hay for sale are gradually raising smaller crops, but tlioso who mix iu a 
iberal ifiiiouut of stock growing or feeding, or who keep cows, have their land grow- 
ing better and more productive." 

10 . 

It is very dillicult to express tin: siliiation iu a few words. The liuancial rewards 
of the farmer are not commensurate with tlie knowledge, skill, and labor required of 
liim to Hucoeed. J'liere fore there is depre.ssioii. 

“Th© causes are to bo fouml in legislation as atfecting land values, iu taxation, 
transportation, and education. When bO per cent of the faruuws are as well edu- 
cated as the best 30 per cent are now, all this injustice will disappear.^ But it does 
not follow that agricnltiiro is now on the doelino. On the contrary, it is on a rapid, 
steady, upward incliui'. Knowledge is the push and skill, the steering arrangement 
that 18 impelling it forward. For the intelligent, educated, industrious iarmer 
there will be the greatest prosperity which the profession has ever known. But for 
the ignorant) nneducated, averagt^ farmer there is nothing for encouragement. He 
can not keep up." 
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20 . 

^^The depression in agriculture is apparent rather than real. The farmer thinks 
that agriculture is on decline because ho compares his income and expeditiires 
of lo-day with those of the last generation, or with those of the city man who has 
more capital invested. Considered with reference to the amount that one can pro- 
duce from a given quantity of land, agriculture has not declined, but has decidedly 
improved. 

The causes of the so-called agricultural depression are associated mostly with 
the failure of the farmer to adjust himself perfectly to the changing conditions of 
the time. As a result much of the depression is local. For example, the condition of 
abandoned farms in New England has come about very largely because great areas 
of new land were opened up in the West and the competition in the old-fashioned 
staple crons became too severe. As soon as the farmers of New England learn how 
to ^row the things for which New England is better adapted than the West is, or 
which their markets demand, in better condition, the condition may be expected 
to improve. Another reason for the apparent decline in agriculture is the change in 
social conditions, 'fhe farmer may earn as mutth as ho did years ago, or even more, 
but he has to spend the greater proportion of it in keeping up with the times. He 
feels that he must have all the things that the city man has. The piano has taken 
the place of the melodeon, and the carriage of the democrat wagon. The farmer 
sometimes forgets that he has a great deal which the city man does not have.” 

Of these 20 replies only 6 seem to indieate that there is a general depression in 
agriculture; and even in these cases the deelino does not appear to make the 
respondent hopeless. The general assigned causes of the so-called agricultural 
depression are chielly the following; First, ecomuuic conditions, comprising depre- 
ciation of farm values, inequalities of taxation, the high charges between the ])ro- 
dneer and consumer, the drifting of ]H)]nilation toward the cities, the competition 
due to the opening of the West, overproduction, the increase of governmental 
expenses, and the fact that the farmer reacts slowly to econoinie changes; second, 
poor roads, whereby the farmer is at a disadvantage in the market and is socially 
ostracized; third, the laek of good farming and of the ability to take hold of the 
new knowledge ami inspiration of the day, as seen in the need of education and of 
business method, in the teudem;y to follow old lines of effort, in the laek of special- 
ization; fourth, social conditions, comprising the r<*lative, isolation of the farmer 
and the consequent unattractiveness of his life, the fact that he iloes not appreciate 
his business, the great increase of expenses duo to his etfort to provide what may be 
called the luxuries of life. 

It is apparent, from a review of the preceding discussion, that the remedy for the 
so-called agrieultiiral decline lies very largely with tlio farmer himself. The general 
economic conditions are largely beyond bis reach and control— us, in fact, they are 
beyond the reach of men in other business. The fanner reacts so slowly to changing 
conditions that liis adjustment to them comes alter all other hnsinesvsos have become 
thoroughly accommodated and revitalized, and in the meantime be sulfers. This 
lack of quick adjustment is due, in part, to the inherent conditions of country living, 
whereby people arc scattered far and wide. It is due, also, to the fact that farmers 
have less inherent comniunity of interest than men in most other vocations. Farming 
is not one occupation, but many occupations. One farmer makes a specialty of sheej), 
another of potatoes, another of peaches, and anotlier of carnations. It is not to he 
expected that men with such varied int«»rcHts can organize into a compact body, for 
the basis of Uie most cfheient cooperation is commereial bonotH. 

It may be asked what is proposed in the way of legislation to relieve the difficnl 
ties under which the fanner labors. The hills hitrodnced in a recent legislature of 
the State of New York may be taken as fairly representing the range that sncli 
remedial legislation can protitably take, 'rhirty-one special hills were introdiinMi 
in aid of the agricultural interests. A large number of these were regulatory and 
police measures. One made it obligatory u])ou State institutions to give prefer- 
ence to New York State iiroducts when buying supplies. One proposed to make it 
mandatory upon conimisHion merchants to render to the consignor the names and 
addresses of purchasers, thereby atfording the farmer a check on the middleman. 
One relateil to regnlations concerning the sale and analysis of feeding Btaffs. Eight 
ha<l to do with mlulteration and regulation of articles of food and feeding. Iwc 
related to sugar beets. Four were concerned with establishing legal sizes of pack- 
ages. Four protected the farmer from nuisances, as weeds and rabbits. One 
sought to check the spread of diseases of bees. One related to the control of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Two appropriated money for the furtherance of agricnltnrai 
education. With the exce|)tion of the two liills to promote educatior., all the 31 pi'o- 
posed measures aimed only to protect the farmer and to give him a fair chance to 
work out his own salvation. They could not make him a better farmer nor relieve 
any fundamental difflonlty. 
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It may be well to make a busty review of some of the causes that are commonly 
assigned for the agricultural depression. 

I. The economic vomiition,~T\iQ most emphatic indication of a decline in agricul- 
ture is the depreciation of farm vsilues. In nearly all parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the East, values of real estate have depreciated 25 per cent and more. This 
depreciation represents decline when measured by fixed indebtedness, but it is not 
decline when measured by the possibilities of a present-day investment. It is said 
that farmers can not hold their lands and pay their debts. These debts, however, 
were contracted years ago, in most cases when farm values were high. They were 
('ontracted on a rising or perhaps infi:ited market, and they are being paid on a fall- 
ing market. All farmers agree that it is possible to ]>roduce more per acre at the 

f iresent day than a generation agt). ^'alliation8 of farm properties have decreased, 
t is theremre apparent, if prices have not depreciated, thaf, the income from invest- 
ment in farm lan<ls to-day is relatively greater than a generation ago. When farm 
values are lowit is the time to purchase farms if onedesircs tomake aliving from the 
proceeds. In this view, therefore, the decline in farm values promises well for the 
earning power of farming. It has been a fault with farmers, perhaps, that they 
have considered the changes in farm values to be merely temporary, and they have 
therefore been free to contract debts, hoping that the status would (quickly regain 
itself. The fact seems to be, however, that thti decline in farm values is general and 
relatively permanent. The reaction to former laml values will come about slowly 
as the result of improved tanning and the general rise in the tone of country living. 

In the increasing (‘oin|)lc\ities of our civilization it is impossible that taxation 
shall fall eciuitahly on all classes of our population. It is probable that the farmer 
is taxed relatively too high. His property is tangible and visible. Yet the incre- 
ment of what may be considered as excessive, taxation is so small as com])ared with 
the earning i>ower of his investment that it eun scarcely be regarded as contribut- 
ing ill any large degree to an agricultural decline. 

Theoretically, cooperative selling and buying may be the ideal plan for the farmer. 
It is jiractically impossible, however, to obliterate middle> dealing, for it is only in 
exceptional cases that the farmer can come into direct contact with the consumer. 
As already explained, tlioronghgoing and cimiplete cooperation among fanners is 
almost impossible beeanso of the many practical obstacles in the way. In regions 
in which one kind of product is chietly grown there may be pooling and centralizing 
of interests, but even in these cases tlie jiools are nsnally of relatively short life. 
In most classes of agricultural produce the price obtained by the pool is that of the 
average or poorest product rather than of the best. There is a general tendency, 
theretore, for those parties who iiroduce a superior product to withdraw from the 
jiool and to find a personal customer. Terhaps the best instances of profitable and 
sustained cooperation among farmers are those afforded by creameries. In this 
case the cooperative interest is aided by the fact that a niauufactured product of 
more or less uniformity is made; the value of the raw material supplied by different 
patrons can he graded oil a decimal system, by means of the proportion of fat iu the 
milk, and the product is staple in the market and relatively imperishable. It is a 
manufacturiiig rather than an agricultural enterprise. he business of farming 
stands for'imlividualism. Each man works and plans for himself, and usually with 
relatively little reference to his neighbor. Farmers are isolated. Each man s ideals 
and products are iullueiieed largely by the conditions under which ho lives. It is 
scarcely to bo expected that such centralized organization as obtains in manufac- 
turing pursuits can obtain in tho agricultural field. , ij. • 

There are iimloiibtedly inequalities in transport at ion charges, but these result in 
local disturbance and not in a general decline of agriculture. ^ If by cheaper trans- 
portation and less middle charges funning is made more ])rotitahle, tlieii more men 
will go ftito farming and much that is gained may bo lost. Nevertheless, ditficulties 
associated with transjiortation are undoubtedly tho cause of agricultural distreas in 
certain regions. 

Protective tariff is of less value to farming than to niauulacturiug, and it may be 
one reason for the inequality between tho two businesses. I he larmer deals little 
in raw materials other than tho.se that he raises, and he has little control of the sell- 
ing market, since the selling of his products is largely delegated. Primarily he is 
not a trader. His individual and isolated position give him little leverage on the 
market. The farmer’s surplus, or what ho has to sell, is largely perishable and 
thereby he is again at a disadvantage. Ho can not hold his product for anv great 
length of time. What benefit the farmer secures from tariff protection is largely 
indirect. Notwithstanding this, it is difficult to believe that protection can be 
assigned as a cause of any general agricultural decliin*, for tlio farmer has snarea in 
Whatever general prosperity the tariff protection may have brought. ^ 

Overproduction is often cittul as the cause of the agricultural depression. It is 
CMy to figure the proportion of tlie crop of the staple grains to the consumers and 
to find that the produotiou is sometimes too great per capita. It is true that there 
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is often an overj)roductioii in staples^ but it is seldom that there is an overproduction 
in the laxuries and amonitieH. In the staple products the demand largely determines 
the supply: whereas in products of luxury the siinply, to a large extent, determines 
the demand. There may be overproduction of wheat in a certain lownship; but it 
is very unlikely that there Avill be . an overproduction of apricots or othbr fancy 
articles, llowever, if there is overproduction no statute law can correct it. 
Similar danger lies in every business. It is temporary and more or less local. It 
merely shows that too many people are engaged in farming, or that too many farmers 
are raising one crop. In the long run the question will solve itself by the operation 
of the natural laws of supply and demand, and the solution will no doubt come the 
(juickor the freer the crop from speciiflation. The dangers of overproduction threaten 
every business in which men engage. This danger is, in fact, the very spur to effort 
and to improvement in order that better and more various ]»roduct8 may be secured 
that will reach new and open markets. 

Other economic difficulties which are sometimes ascribed as the cause of the agri- 
cultural decline are merely symptoms of change<l conditions. Such, for example, is 
the drift from the country to the city. Fewer people are needed on the farm at the 
present day because much of the w'ork that was once done by hand labor is now per- 
formed by machinery. The movement from country to < ity is one of many economic 
movements which are caused by the changing conditions of the times. It can not 
be understood when standing aloim and it is not primarily an agricultural (luestion. 

Abandoned farms are only symj)toms of a <*hango in rural comlitions. Many of 
the farms that are now ahandoned would never have been settled if the easier anti 
more fertile lands of the West were flnm accessible. It is sometimes said that a 
New England farmer lives on what he saves lathcr than on what he earns. The 
opening of the great West gave new o[>portnnitit‘s and prcsenteil new ideals. It 
would have been strange if many of the hill farms of the Fast had not been aban- 
d(»ned. The general tendency is’ for these hill farms to be amalgamated into grazing 
ranges or to be taken as summer Inuues by city people. All the fertile and accessible 
lands of the Fast, however, are still good farming areas, supporting pro.sperous 
farmers. Although the abandonment of farms in ])arts of New York and New Fiig- 
land may work hardship on the present generation and cause much uneasiness, it 
will no doubt be regar(le<l a generation hence as having been a necessary economic 

change an^l therefore productive of good results. 

The increase of farm mortgages in some ]>art8 of the (‘oiintry is fre(|ncntly citc«l as 
an indication of an agricultural decline. It is often the measure of local nntlirifi. 
bntit can not be considered the cause of a general de])rcssioii. In great nnmhcrs of 
cases the mortgage represents the piirebase money of the farm and therefore is not 
to l>e charged to loss. The mortgage, when it docs not n present ])nrchase mone> , 
is rather an indication of iiiifortiin.ato local conditions or of poor executive manage- 
ment on the part of the individual farmer than as a fnndamcntnl cause of depreciation 
and unrest. 

2. Poor roads,— -It is true that the American country rc»ads are very poor, 'fhis is 
due in part to the great extent of the country and the large holdings, and in part also 
to the fact that in many regions the railroads have <levelope<l before the wagon 
roads, and tlie necessity of roa<l improvement has tliorofore not h»*cn so imperative. 
In many great geographical regions road-biiihling matci i.il is scarce and exponsivi . 
Poor roads contribute to the nnattractivencss of farm life and therefore complicate 
the social condition quite as much as the economics condition. It can not he con- 
sidered, however, that jioor roads aro the underlying < atiso of tiny agricultural (b* 
dine. If roads need to be improved for the lienelit of farming, the ]»rohlcm is in the 
hands of the farmers themselves; for as soon as they demand that better roails shall 
be made necessary means w'ill be provided. It is easy, however, to carry the agita- 
tion for good roads too far, for the building of roads may entail more oxtumse in 
many cases than the adjoining property is worth. Mnoh of the agitation for better 
roads comes from persons who ai fj not mrniers. The agittition is hound to bear goon 
fruit and it should he encouraged, but the reform will come slowly and gradudly. 
ami thereby it will be the more permanent. 

S, Lack of good farming . — It is umloubtedly true that the lack of g(K»d farming, or 
the inability of the fainier to appropriate the best knowledge and advice »>! the 
time, 18 the fundamental cause of most of the agricultural unrest. The future miist 
see a greater intensilicatlon ol effort on the farm. The amount of capital invested m 
the ordinary farm is very small. Fanning is essentially a small business, an<l 
rate of profit, even on poor farms, is nearly always high. It is no nnnsual 
a farmerto makes living on a farm which represents an invcstiiuMitof not more th** 
two to four thousand dollars, and in many cases he is able to snye a little monc> 
beyond his living to add t<rcapital. < lanes are not unnsnul in which a ^*^^*''** 
duoes an annual profit from a field equal to f he entire value of the field itself. « 
is a tendency for the big farmerto crowd <*nt the small one in certain locnhiuj^ ‘'J 
particular branches of farming; but, as a rule, the farmer holds his mdivuiua . 
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ovfln thonf^h bin invefltmcTit and bis boss of operations aro very limited. .Since bis 
oxpeiiMeH uru iiliiiost neccmsarily increasing with the now demaiids ol* civilization it 
is increasingly more important that he shall intensify his methods in order to prod nee 
the greatest possildo product from a given amount of land. 

The farmer nsnally is not skilled in making money from hired labor. His hired 
hands ” are often his neighbors ; ho treats them as injuals. He does not like to work 
men in gangs; he is not an ov^erseer or a boss; hired labor means to him a different 
thing than it does to the. contractor. Yet, notwithstainling all this, the general 
tendency is to make relatively more of the labor than of the land. This economic 
difticnlty was well expressed by Washington in 1791 in a letter to Arthnr Young, and 
his remarks are e<inally applicable at the ]ne8ent day: “An Knglish farmer must 
emtertain a contemptible opinion of oiir linsbundry, ora horrid idea of our lands, 
when he shall he inlormcd that not more tliao S or 10 bii.shels of wheat is the yield 
ot an acre, hut this low tnodiire may he ascribed, and principally, too, to a cause 
which I do not find touche<l by either of the gentleoum whose letters are sent to 
you, namely, that the aim ot the fanners in this country (if they can be called 
farmers) is not to muke the most th(‘y can Irom tln^ land, wliich is, or has been, 
cheap, but the most ot the labour, wliich is dear, 'fhe conscrjiicnce of which has 
been much ground lias been serai died over and none cultivated <n‘ improved as it 
ought to liaye been, whereas a farmer in Kngland, where land Is dear and labour 
cheap, liuds it his int(‘r< st to improve and cultivate highly, that he may reap large 
crops from u small r|nantity ot gnnind, 'J'hut the. bust is the true and the tirst an 
erroneous policy I will readily grant, Imt it ie<juires time to conquer had habits, 
and hardly anything short ol necessity is able to aecom]di.sli it. That necessity is 
approaching by iirettv rapid strides.^’ 

Various natural agcncic.s are against tin? farmer. For example, there is a general 
tendency toward the depiction of .available plant-food in the soil rather than toward 
its augmentation. Insects and di.scases are more numerous and more serious, conse- 
quent upon the increased cornnieree with the world and the danger of introduction 
of pests, U])on the greater variety of crops, upon the greater extent of cro]»8 of one 
kind, upon the fact that tlio natural breeding places of these pests in woods and 
lields are being eliminated. On the other hand, the farmer has more resouees to-day 
than be had a generation ago. A large part of the work of the experiment stations 
thus far lias been ilirccted toward the overcoming of natural difficulties. In most 
cases the farmer has a riM'ouiBe for the destruction of j»e8ts and the overcoming of 
environmental obstacles. 

If poor farming is really a fnnd.imental reason why farming does .not take its 
place alongside nmny other callings it is plain that the only fundamental remedy 
therefor is education. Never has there been so ninch intelligent and scientific atten- 
tion given to agricultural questions as now, and there is no country in which so 
much has been done to educate and to help the actual farmer as in North America. 
This effort has been pr«»diicti ve of the greatest good, and the general toneof farming 
has raised immensely within a generation. Many of the (iiicstions that farmers dis- 
cuss to-day were wholly unknown to them a generation ago. Farmers’ meetings are 
well attended and the biseussious are clear <mt, practical, and pointed. Anyone 
who is familiar with the present attitude <»f farmers will Jiave no doubt of the 
future. Present-day farming is full of vim and vitality, and it is constantly 
improving. 

4. Social conditions.— Thi) so-ealle.d agncnllural question is only in part an economic 
one. It is largely social, intellectual, and spirit nai. We have erred in putting the 
stress on the economic or eoniiiM*reial side, of the jirobbrni. Half the value of farm 
life is in the satisfaction of living it. The ar.fractive side of farm life must be 
omphasized. The farmer’s mind must bo open to appreciate things that are bis 
without ihe asking or the buying. Ordinarily tin? city man appreciates the advan- 
tages of farm life more than the farmer does, lie desires to go to the country to 
escape the city. This desire is in part an expression of natural unrest. The city 
man longs for the country, and the country man longs for the city. However, the 
city inau usually li.a.s a more specitic knowledge of what the country is and what it 
can give him than the country man has of the city. In tlio country tlie individualistic 
life is possible. Tb(’ advantages th.it the country man has are far beyond the power 
of money to buy. When the city man wants strawberries ho goes to his pocket; 
when the country man wants them he goes to his garden. 

The following letter from a stalf man on one of onr metropolitan dailies indicates 
the point of view of many a city man toward the country and it is one which the 
countryman himself too often fails to appreciate: “My reading ami investigation 
have crystallized my longing for a return to the farm life of my boyhood days. For 
several years I have been laboring in police courts and in doing such work as 
ordinarily falls to the lot of a staff’ man on .a large metropolitan newspaper. I am 
nsking for the experience of oth<u’s ns a guide against the day that 1 am able to drop 
newspaper work for the harder labor of being my own boss on a bit of farm land 
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somewhere. I have a profound love for everything that a city lacks and which the 
greeu fields, the sunny skies, the falling rain, and the vistas of growing things only 
can afford; and I have no preference for North or East, or South or Wi^st, so long as 
it carries me away from city life with its ninety-nine parts of misery to one part of 
happiness.” It is difficult to place a^tangible value on such an appreciation as this, 
but it is nevertheless one of the legitimate assets of the farm. 

Those who are familiar with the literature of country life will have been struck 
with the great importance that is given to this intellectual and spiritual side as con- 
trasted with the mere economics of farming. The value of open Helds, running 
brooks, and green trees is quite beyond the reach of mathematical calculation. The 
following extract from Horace Gregley, wlio knew both the city and the country 
point of view'', is interesting in this connection : “ If I w ere asked to say what single 
aspect of our economic condition most strikingly ami favorably distinguished the 
people of our Northern States from those of most, if not all, countries which I have 
traversed, I would point at once to the fruit trees which so generally diversify every 
little, as well as larger, farm throughout these States, and are <piite commonly found 
even on the petty holdings of the poorer mechanics and workmen in every village 
and in the suburbs and outskirts of every city. I can recall nothing like it abroad, 
save in 2 or II of the least mountainous and most fertile districts of northern Switzer- 
land. Italy has some approach to it in the venerable olive trees which surround or 
Hank many, perhaps most, of her farmhouses, upholding grajievines as ancient ami 
nearly as large as themselves; but the average New England or Middle .State home- 
stead, with its ample apple orchard and its cluster of pear, cherry, and plum trees 
surrouudiug its house and dotting or belting its garden, has an air of comfort and 
modest thrift which I have nowhere <‘lse seen fairly etiualed.” 

Contrasted w'ith these spiritual and intellectual aspects of country life Is the rela- 
tive isolation of the farmer. His social ostracism is rapidly disai)peariug, however, 
under the intluence of trolley roads, neighborhood tidephoues, rural-mail delivery, 
bicycles, and better roads. These agencies also bring the city man into the country 
and thereby add greatly to theimmientum of these civilizing movements. They will 
undoubtedly do mu<*h to keep the future generations on the farms. 

The desire to leave the farm is no doubt crystallized in umst people's minds befon- 
they have come to the age to appreciate the economic advantages or dis.'idvantagesol 
farming. They are intlueuced largely hy the unattractivem ss of the farm home, by 
the lack of opportunities for social pleasures and for physical < »unfort. The farm 
buildings and appurtenances are not tasty nor attractive nor convenient; they repel 
rather than attract. The lack of ordinary means of sanitation is too oftmi apparent. 
Freiiuently the boy is given no chance to develop himself. What was Tom’s calf 
becomes the ol<l man's cow'. The boy compares his instate w'ith that of the city hoy s; 
his dissatisfaction crystaltizes into iiesertion of the farm. Much ot the dissatisfac- 
tion with farm living is due to the hard lot of the woman. The condition of women 
on the farm is a fairly good index of the intellectual and social status of the coni- 
muuity. The condition of the farmer's wife may not be expected to improve merely 
because the economic status of the farmer appreciates; it will improve only as a 
higher type of living, quite independent of income, comes into existence. 

In the long run the best survive. This rule holds in farming as well us in manu- 
facturing or in the professions. It may he hard on the individual, hut it tlmilly 
works out the good of the race or of the vocation. It is really snrprisiiig what a 
small percentage of the persons engaged in any calling really achieve what ma^N l‘o 
fairly called success. The farmer is likely to coiii]>are the agricultural status with 
isolated successes in other callings, but if lie were to mak«* a careful investigation Le 
would find that the proportion of Hiiccessfiil men in farming is as great as in other 
callings, and prohahly even greater. The followii.g extract from a recent volnine of 
the International Medical Magazine will illustrate the point; “ Of the nearl>^,.'dd 
physicians in I'aris, says the Pacific Medical .louriial, o or fi make from $*10,00(1 O' 
^,000 a year; 10 to lo make from $20,000 to $110,000; 100 make $2,000 to .$.5,0(K); HO 
make from to $3,000, while 1,200 make less than $1,500.” 

The sentiments of Washington respecting country life are worthy of emiihitioii. 
The man who bad all the opportunities of his day ami who ]vx\ the American 
to victory, wrote as follows to Arthur Young in the closing year of his life : “ Iho 
more I am acquainte<l with agricultural affairs the better I am pleased with thein, 
insomuch that I can nowhere find so great satisfaction as iu those innocent 
ftil pursuits. Ill indiilgiug these feelings I am led to rellect how much more 
fol to an nndebauched mind is the ta.Hk of making improvements on the earth than 
all the vainglory which can be acquired from ravaging it by the most uninterrupica 
career of conquests,” 
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Buffalo, N. Y., MuySJ , 1901 . 

STATEMENT OF ME. SPENCEE KELLOGG, 

I^oprietor of the K'eWtgg elevato7\ Buffalo^ N. Y. 

The Western Elevating Association has been organiaed for a good many years. 
The only thing that has any interest to me at the present time is that th^sy have made 
an agreement with the trunk lines to elevate their grain, and they in turn have 
{^e^ to pay them one-half cent a bushel on all grain that passes through this port 
and is shippm by rail. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Who agrees to pay that? — A. The trunk lines, composed of 
the New York Central, the West Shore, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Lehigh Valley, and Erie; those are the trunk lines running cast to New York; they 
are under one management, I believe, now. Harriot, of the Erie, has the making of 
these rates. If you want a rate you must go to Harriot for it. If any grain man 
wants a rate through the Kellogg elevator they give him a half cent higher rate for 
freight, because they claim that inasmuch as they have made this contract to pay a 
half cent, if they paid the Kellogg a half cent they would be paying double eleva- 
tion; that is their side of the story — the railroad’s side; while I claim that it is boy- 
cotting the Kellogg elevator, because nobody is going to ship through the Kellogg 
elevator and give tn cm half a cent for the privilege of doing so; and that is the rea- 
son they have for making that agreement, I lielieve. That we of course expect to 
prove. Hn to this time last year we had elevated about 2,(XK),(XX) bushels of grain, 
and then tne boycott took effect and we didn’t elevate any. This year it has been 
continued, and we have practiciilly elevated no grain at all. Of course, that only 
shows that the boycott has taken "effect. The Kellogg elevator is out of the race. 
The only grain they have any chance of getting at all is the canal grain, and the 
Western Elevating Association, to handicap the Kellogg elevator, I believe is elevat- 
ing that grain free; so the Kellogg elevator can neither get rail grain nor canal grain. 

I don’t know what arrangements they have with theses forwarders, but we <‘an’t make 
inducements 8utiici(*nt to get the grain. That is about the way we look at *;ie mat- 
ter. It is simply a boycott; that is all there is about it, and we have been willing 
and are willing to-day to elevate for jest half the price they are charging. We think 
there is money in it at that, at one-<iuarter of a cent a bushel, but there must be a 
(‘ertain amount of business to make it pay at that rate. 

Q. How long h.as this boycott Iwen in effect? — A. Since abo..t the Istof June, last, 
19(X). We arc going to trv an<l see if they can do that sort of thing in this country. 

Q. The case is now in the courts?— A. Ye.s. 

If this arrangement had bwn made at the first of the season, I do not think it 
would have been legal, but it would Iiave had a t)etter apix.'aranc(‘; but this contract 
was made after th(*y had attempted wveral times to get the Kellogg elevator into 
the association and the Kellogg elevator ha<l refusc'd to go in; refused to be dictated 
to; so after that they startl'd to lait on the screws. 

Q. How long has canal grain been elevated free of charge? — A. Well, since we 
started competing for it last June; and one year-year l^fore last, t wo years ago — when 
all the elevators were out, when there was no association at all— all the elevators 
were outside competing for the grain. I have always contended that this grain 
should Ih} comiKited for the* same a.s any other grain. 

Q. Thatda, by comtHding elevators? — A. Yes; the same as any other business. 

Q. What is the effecit of this combination upon the fanners and upon the public 
generally?— A. Why, I presume the effect, while it would aggregate a large amoimt, 
wouldn’t be felt; ju.st like a tax spread over a whole community, nobody realizes 
what it is. 

Q. In this cam^ the tax is in the form of higher charges than would otherwise be 
charged?-~A. In the elevatinj? business, certainly the rates are higher now than 
they would be under comjietition. 

Q. Have the rates been raistnl? — A. No; 3 or 4 years ago they were lowered from 
three-fourths to a half. 

Q. Prior to June of last year was there no pool or combination among the eleva- 
tors?— A. There had been a iwol for a good many years. 

Q. But no Iwycott ui>oii the outsider?— A. Nolioycott, because they never suc- 
ceeded in getting the railroads to pool with the a»ssociation. This last year they 
were in go^ condition to form such an arrangement, because the railroads were 
pooling memselves, and the Western Elevating Association succe^ed in making 
them believe that unless they had an assoi^iation it would cause friction in their rates 
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by the cutting of rates, which waa not a fact, because shortly after that they did cut 
the rates for about a couple of months, until they got together again. 

Q. Just what is the relation between the railroads ana the elevators in Buffalo? — 
A. Why, that is the only relation— this agreement— that I know of. 

Q. By whom are the elevators owned?— A. The New York Central have their own 
elevators, also the Erie; the Lehigh Valley and the Delaware, Lacikawanna and West- 
ern have not their own elevators; the latter, however, has a small elevator called 
the Union, which is not of much acjcoiint. I guess they don’t figure on that being 
any factor. The West Shore, of course, is leased by the New York Central; as a rail- 
road they have no elevator. 

Q. Is the competition of the Eriife Canal effective in the grain business? — A. I think 
not now; you might say not positively. I am j) 08 itive about that, l^ecause last year 
1 think they earned 15,000.000 bushels, and I don’t think they will carry that this 
year, out of upward of 150,000,000. 

Q. Thesti figures you have given are for the grain going from Buffalo to New York 
City? — A. Yes, sir; also to other eastern seaports. 

(i. Can you suggest any legislation, national or State, to remedy the abuses you 
speak of? — A. Well, 1 must say 1 have not a great deal of faith in legislation. I don’t 
want to be put down as a pessimist, but when I look at the Interstate Commerce' 
Commission I will .say that I don’t lielieve there in any use of any other legislation, 
unless it is to give that commission more power. 

Q. In what way wouhl vou have the commission’s power cnlarginl? — A. I couldn’t 
say, because I am not well enough posted on that line. 

Q. Does this elevator pool affeid the price of wheat? — A. These little charges of an 
eighth and a quarter, while they do affect, and you (“an figure them up in so many 
hundreils of thousands of dollars, they are spread over so much territory that fSHiplc 
don’t fe<*l it— ju.st like a stamp on a check or any other tiix. 

Q. Do the Buffalo elevator men deal in grain on the board of tradt**.^- A. They deal 
but very little. 

Q. Is* there any law in New York State prohibiting public warehousemen from 
dealing in grain? — A. Not any. 


Bckfalo, N. Y., }fn{f ./7, I'H'L 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. KNAPP, 

Of the Jiriit of ti' (h., canal fttnrnrdcrH^ Huffaht^ S, 

Q. (By Mr. We.st.) Does the elevator pool, so calk'd, interfere with your Imsi- 
nes.M? — Yes; it makes it very much nicer, bcfcause on all the stuff that comes 
through the elevator |kk>1 we get fret' elevation, and th(‘v charge the railroad hall a 
cent, becaiLse we have to bid half a cent under the railroad in order to do any 
ness on the canal, and that is why that is done, and the elevator |X)ol favoi^ us in 
that respect. If we had to pay half a t'ent elevation, our freights would nec'cssarily 
be I <;ent lower than the railroad freights and we couldn’t compeU? with them ul all. 

Q. A.s it is you are able to chargt* A. We (tharge half a cent under. 

Q. Is it chiefiy export grain that is shippiMi by canal?— A. In a gr(*atinany instames 
it is, and we have had a 'ot of grain here that has Ihh'u for home consumption. 

Q. Is there any difference in the rates to New York between export grain and 
grain for home ('.onsumption?— A. Not a particle; it is all the same. 

Q. Does that apply l^oth to the railroads and the canal?— A. That I don’t know: 
it does as to the canals. ^ 

Q. Are there any elevator companies which do business over the canals only 
A. There was one last year, but none this year. The Watson (ain’t do any hu.*Jifn ss 
except canal business, because it is on an island. 

Q. Do the elevator men in Buffalo deal in grain on the iKwrd of trade?— A. Tli< n* 
is no dealing here in Buffalo. You mean options? There is no dealing in Buffalo 
e;c(j(*pt by men that have made a business of that. 

Q. In other words, the dealing on the board of trade here is entirely bona li'i‘‘ 
busine^— A. Dh, sure. If there is an option bought or sold it has to be sent tc 
Chicago or New York. 

Q. Do none of the elevator men deal on the boavd of trade or through brokersf^ 
A. I don’t know, but I d<)n’t think they do. That is something I don’t know abnut- 
The elevators are mostly owned by corporations— in fact, they all are. There is 'lo 
private iniiividnal that owns an elevaTbr here except Thomas M. Ryan, and in. 
nasn’t lo^ed a boat in 6 years. The other elevators are owned by corj^rations. 
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^ So there is now no canal elevator doing business?— A. No. 

Q. Tlwre are elevatore which do both a r«l and canal busineB8?~A. All of them 
except those that can’t do rail business. The all-canal elevators aren’t doini 
business. * 

Q. The mlroads have driven the canal elevators out of business?— -A. The all-canal 
elevators, because the railroads here own the majority of the elevators 

A A f own all the elevators that are now doing business in Buffalo?- 

A. Not all of them. 

Q. About what Foi3<irti(m of the storage capacity of Buffalo is controlled by the 
railroad8?-A. Half of it. That is, of course, a guess; but I should say half. 


Bupkau), N. Y., May 1901. 

STATEMENT OE MR. P. G. COOK, 

Secretary of the Wentmi Elevating AseocUUion. 

Q. (By Mr. Wfiar.) Will you tell the commission about the Western Elevating 
As^ciation ^d its purposes, etc.? — A. The association is formed for the purpose of 
facilitating the business of the jieople doing business here. It centralizes the work 
and establisht^s a uniform jirice for elevating grain and for storing also. 

Q. When was this association formed? — ^A. It is formed from y(?ar to year* it runs 
from year to yt^ar. The usual date is from the 1st of April to the Ist of April. 

Q. When was it first organized? — A. Way back in the sixties somewhere. Of course 
there have Ixien seasons when all or a part of the vear there wf)uldn’t lie any associa- 
tion, but as a nile it has run since that. 

Q. Is there any ^lool among the elevators?— A. This association provides for the 
collection and distribution of the earnings on the basis of shares or jiercentage. 

Q. Would you lie willing to explain a little more fully how that is done?— A. They 
simply agree that the earnings from elevation and storage shall be (ollected by the 
treasurer of the association, and, afh‘r deducting the expenses of this office, shall bo 
paid out again to the various elevators in the association according to the jiercent- 
age or shares that they have in it. 

Q. Shares of stock? — A. There is no sto<*k. It is simply an agreement with them 
that they are to have such jiroportion of the net earning. 

Q. May 1 ask upon what basis the earnings are divided, whether upon storage 
capsu'ity or some other ba‘^is?— A. Hardly the stor^e capacity. Of course the stor- 
age capacity dws enter into it, it is an element in if; ami then another thing is the 
working capacity of the house; and, in a measure, the business controlled has some- 
thing to do with it. 

Q. What is the distinction Ijctwecm the storage capacity and the working capac- 
ity? — A. Some ha\ e 1 elevator leg and others have 2 and some have 3. Of course a 
house with 2 can elevate more and handle more than a house wdth 1. 

Q. So that there is no one basis? — A. No, sir. 

Q. It is a matter of agn'ement? — A. It is a matter of mutual agreement anyway. 

Q. What is the effect of the association upon the elevators not in the association? — 
A. That is a prettv hard question. They simply have to go into the market and 
take business on tfieir own hook. 

Q. Can they get business?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state what proportion of the elevator business in Buffalo is done by 
elevators in the association?— A. I think about 95 per cent of it, last year. 

Q. For the calendar year? — A. For from April to April. 

Q. For from April, *1900, to April, 1901?— A. Yes. We haudlwi very close to 
150 millions out of 155 millions ami a fraction. 

Q. What have you to say to the all^ation that the association boycotts outside 
elevators? — A. We don’t boyixitt anything. We aren’t in shape to boycott anything. 
We are simply here in shape to handle business coming down the lake. If anybody 
w^te to work with us to-day and work w'ith somebody else to-momw, that is his 
privilege. We don’t lioycott anybody. 

Q. Are the chaiges for elevating and storing grain the same in the association as 
in the outside elevators?— A. I don’t believe I could toll you that. Our rate is pub- 
lished . Of course an outside elevator might cut — very likely w ould cut to get business. 

Q. Will you kindly state your chaiges?— A. One-half cent a bushel for elevating 
and including 10 davs’ storage; and for stonu^ after the first 10 days it is a quarter 
of a cent for each 10 davs or any part thereof; and on through-rail grain there is no 
cbaige for loading in addition to the elevation rate; but on local, near-by grain, which 
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is practically min peddled from here, there is a 'chaise of one-eighth of a cent for 
loading in addition to the other. That usually goes out in small quantities, while 
the other goes in large quantities. 

Q. Was there danger of cutting in the charges for elevation and storage before the 
association was formed? — A. Yes, siir. 

Q. And the prevention of that was one of the objects of the assotdation? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Would you }x> willing to state what the other objects are?— A. Well, one great 
object is to maintain a uniform rate and another is to centralize the business and to 
give responsibility to the receipts— that is, the bank will take our receipt without 
any question, while there are minalx'rs of individual elevators that they wouldn’t 
take without they had bondsmen; and everyone handling business here comes rigid 
to this office and transacts it here, whereas If there were 20 different offices to trans- 
act business they would have to go around to the different oflices to handle it. 

Q. How many elevators aie there in Buffalo not connected with the association? — 
A. I couldn’t tell von without counting them up. 

Q. A large numter?— A. (iude a few. They are not ojxrating. 

Q. None of them oixirating? — A. The Kellogg is operating. I think that is the 
only one at present. 

Q. Has the association driven tht‘ others out of Imsiness by coinjK'tition? — A. Oh, 
not necessarily. A gcnxl many of them haven’t worked for years, whether they 
were in the assoidation or <uit of it. The elevators in the association, as at present 
constituted, all have a connection with a railroad; that is, they have trac'ks to their 
elevator by means of which grain can he shipjaxl on a railroaci as well as by canal, 
and, with the exception of the Kellogg, all the elevators not in the association are 
houses that do not havt‘ any track conne<‘tion, and constHjuently can handle nothing 
but canal business, and they can’t make a go on that business alone. 

(i. Would you lx‘ willing to explain more fully just what the connection Ixtween 
the rail nwls and the elevatoi-s is?— A. They haven’t any very great (Connection with 
them, except they handle Imsiness for th(*m the same as for other jxcople. Some of 
the elevators in the association are owned or controlltMl in some way by railroads, 
and they Inwe an agr€*t‘ment to handle milroud grain at the pric(‘ stipulated on tin* 
(card — half a cent a Imshel. 

Q. How inanv elevators are then* in tin* as.'jociation altogether^ — A. Twentv-oiic 
or 22. 

Q. Do you hear any complaints of e.xce.ssive chargi's for transfer, el(‘vation, or 
.storagi^ of grain?— A. No, sir. Not at the rate we are running at now. 

Q. Is that mte luwer than formerly? — Yes. It u.‘^(*d t<» Ik* s(‘ven-eighths of a 
cent. 

Q. And wa*i that rate complained of as exc(*ssiveV— A. ( tccasionally. 

Q. I)(X*s the publication (d’ the.«e rates do away with any advantage's which eleva- 
tors might otherwise have in dealing in grain? — A. Oh, yt's. As I l(M>k at it, it juits 
everyone on an even footing in handling grain or in putting grain through here. The 
charge i.*=! always collecU*d jii.'^t tin; same whether they own grain or do not. Kleva- 
tors in the association do a strictly warehousing husimcss. 

Kv('n theowiH'rof an elevator would have to pay storagi* chargt*s if his elevator 
were in the aKscxiation?— A. (’ertainly. 

Q. An* there any siiggi^stions that y(»u would care to make ns regards National or 
State legislation affecting the traasportation <»f grain or storage of grain’?— A. N'>- 
From my olisi*r\ati(m, and I have lH*en in tin* biwine.ss a gocKl while, legislation u.*(a 
rule doesn’t lM*nefit the busine.'j.s at all in that fine. 1 think the trade will takt* (‘iin* 
of itself down this way. You (*un’t charge an excH'ssive rate here for (hang businev*<s 
without drawing other jmojde into it, and a uniforjii rate here us establishiMl by Ha* 
association is of very great advanUige to tie* trade generally, for the reason that any 
man doing imsiness kn^ovs he is getting just as gocnl a rah* as his ncighlmr, wh *n‘Hij 
if there is no ass(Kuation, you havt* got to dicker all around and then not get us g"c»l 
as the next, perhai>s. Jt facilitates trade in every way. Yon take it now, wc 
send grain going by rad to any hoii.'xi that has a (’onnection with the road that is to 
caiT)' the grain. lH case there were no ass(K!iati(m, the grain would be foit^ed pnu;- 
tically to one or tWMj houses under the inflmmce of that road, causing congestion anil 
delay at such elevators. 

Q. Do the elevators which are c*.»itrolled liy railroads have any advantw (>v«‘r 
other elevators by reason of that fact — over elevators outside, of the ass<x;iation?— A- 
Why, just how do you mean? . , 

Q. In the case of the Chicago elevators it was Uistified that their connection wii 
the railroails gave them wrtain ailvantagt^i.— A. Why, I should say no, not heu"- 
Df course, where that might have an efft^ct wmild he in the formation of 
.tioD, that they would get a better rating through having (mntrol of that busme- > 
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but the minute it in formed, if there comeH a nish, the grain is sent wherever it can 
be handled to the best advantage. 

Q. Does the association prevent the railroads from granting a monopoly of the 
grain business on their re.sj)ective roads to any particular elevator? — A. No; we don’t 
have much to sa^ alx>ut that. 

Q. Doesn’t this division of the receipts have that effect? — A. It does have that 
effect, as it is understood that all the means at the command of the association shall 
be used when necessary to facilitate the handling of grain; and, as a result, an exces- 
sive amount of grain for shipment over one road would be distributed to several 
elevators to prevent delay. 

Q. Would you be willing U) give the commission a copy of the agreement? — A. I 
hardly like to, beiause that is a sort f)f a private paper. 

Q. You have stated, I suppose, the gist of it? — A. Yes, sir. 1 will let you look it 
over if you want to see it. 

Q. What is the armngeinent about winter storage?— A. It is ^irovided that the 
winter storage, after December 1, shall lielong to the elevator storing it. Now, that 
refers simply to the extra storage and not to the half-cent elevation. The extra 
storage during the winter doesn’t run a quarter of a cent every 10 days all winter 
long, but only until the accumulation after the Ist of December amounts to 2 cents, 

Q. Tlie maximum charge is 2^ cents? — A. For (elevating and storage. 

(The company’s rate card, submitted by Mr. (’ook, is reproduced Inflow:) 


Tmk Wiwtkkn Ki,kv.\tin(} Association and (teorok F. Sowkkry Company, 

OF Buffalo. 

Rates for elevating and storagii on all sound grain received on and after date. Until 
further notice, the charge for elevating and storage will be as follows: For elevating 
(including 10 days’ storage), per bushel, one-half cent; for storing, each succeeding 
10 days or parts thereof, per bushel, one-quarter cent. , 

All accru(‘d elevating and storage on grain remaining in store on April 1 m each 
year must be paid to that date, on or l)ef<>re 10 days after the oijening of canal navi- 
gation follow'ing, under ]K*nalty of one-half cent i)er bushel additional stonge, if not 
so paid on that date. 

Above charge to be j>ai<l l>y tlie grain. 

BlTFF.\LO, /.‘5, I.W/. 


AVasiiinotun, D. C., June 10, 1901, 


TESTIMOITY OF MR. J. H EAISTOU, 

J Horne, at late, ll'aolHii'jIm, D. C. 

The cominisfliou met at 10.55 a. m., Mr. riiillips presiding. At that time Mr. J JH. 
Ralston was introduced as a witness, and, being tirst duly sworn, testified as follows. 
Mr. Kennedy. Please give your name and address and occupation. 

The Witness. Jackson H. Ralston; Bond Building, Washington, D. C., attorney 

^^M^r^KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, 1 think Mr. Ralston would prefer to say what ho hw 
to say oi> the single-tax question without interruption, aud thou submit to any ques- 

^*TheVlnrNK^ss."lf that is agreeable to the commission, I will make a statement, and 
then submit myself to such questions as the commission may see . 

1 presume in entering into a discussion of this sort I ought ^ 

define what I understonil by the single tax. I understand it to bo * 
tion which calls for the levying of all taxes wUld 

improvemente borne upon the land. When carried .t® 
involve the doing away with all tariff taxes, and with all license 
Bible exception in so far as license taxes are ’ J 

ofalltaxion personal iiroperty and ot taxes upon 

leaving as the sole subject of taxation the value of laud , result ^owlnir 

is not the direct result of labor, and which is rather 

from the advancement of the community, from the P®^^®^'®® ®^. 

taxers at least, been a constant groping toward the single tax for several nn 
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yeum. Prior to tho centtiry Just past the most pronounced steps iu that line were 
taken hy the French philosophers of the time of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis 
XVI. The single taxers are fond of citing the example of Quesnay, Turgot and 
Dupont do Nemours, and others of tho prominent Frenchmen of about 250 years ago, as 
giving indications of a belief in the principles of the system which has now become 
elaborated under the name of the single tux. Turgot, as will be recalled, was the 
French minister who attempted a reform of the system of taxation in France, and 
who attempted to reform it m tho line of the single tax. But the vested interests of 
France at that time wero too strong for the reforms attempted by him, and he ulti- 
mately lost his ministry ; and after tho downfall of tho sort of reform advocated by 
him ensued the French Revolution. 

There wore, later on, some Engltsh writers who indicated a knowledge of the 
general principles which we now group under the name of the single tax. Among 
them was a man by the name of Spencer, who wrote over 100 years ago. Later on 
was a man by the name of Dove, who wrote about 1840. But the general theory 
was more successfully, more logically, and more completely elaborated, as we know, 
by Mr. Henry George. 

Mr. George himself did not claim to be tho originator of the system; in fact, in 
his writings he recognizes the justice of the criticism of some one who says that 
whatever there is in his w'ritiugs that is new is bad and whatever there is that is 
good is old. Of course, with Henry George's ideas that is precisely so, and tho 
underlying ideas of his system are to he found long anterior to him. He simply 
assembled, grouped them, ami gave them a f»>rm and substance, and clothed them 
in a style of unsurpassed literary excellence. 

The authorities referred to by Mr. Henry George iu tho course of his argument are 
authorities whose force is generally recognized — Adam Smith, author of the Wealth 
of Nations, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer; tho underlying idea of the single 
tax being well stated hy Herbert Spem-er in one chapter iu his Social Statics, a 
chapter the logic of which can not be escaped, although in later years under differ- 
ent surroundings aud under different circumstamajs Spencer attempted to repudiate 
his own logic. 

Tho present movement toward tho single tax may therefore he dated from the time 
of the publication of Frogress and Poverty by Henry (George— from about 18751. Tho 
book was looked upon at the time of its publicaliou as remarkable. Its literary 
style was recognizecl. I ts fon*e of argument was nseoguized. But it was not reganled 
then as having any serious practical importam c, and the ideas only sprang into pul»- 
lic notoriety upon the campaign of Henry ileorge for the mayoralty of New Vork in 
1886. There have been from time to time other events of a more or less striking 
nature which have brought the single tax into prominence, one of the most striking 
being his second candidacy for the mayoralty in 1897. 

It might perhaps be of importance or interest, before commencing a discussion 
of the reasons for which the single tax is advocated, to consider w^hether it has 
attracted the attention of a sunicient number of men of intelligence and thought 
to Justify spending any particrilur time with regard to it, ami whether it has to any 
extent made any impress upon ]>iihlic thought up to this time. 

If I refer to the events in Congress as bearing upon this (jiiestion, I should direct 
your attention perliaps, as first in order of time, to the investigations made hy a 
subconiniittee, I think, of the Coiuinittce on the District of Ctdumbia, under tho 
supervision of Mr. Tom L. .Johnson, when he was in Congress about the year 185M. 
Many witnesses were called before that subcommittee, the object of the committee 
being to report to Congress as to whether the single tax would he advisable as a 
system to be put into effect in the District of (,'olumbia. The report of that commit- 
was in favor of the adoption of a system of that kind, tho report being verified 
by an abundance of tables well worthy of very careful examination. 

The next Congressional event of note would lie iu coiniectiou with the Wilson hill 
before Congress, a proposition for the purpose of raising some $20,000,000 or so to 
supplement tho amounts of money receivable from import clnties. Judge Maguire 
introdaced an amendment to the bill providing for a system of taxation i»n iaml 
values throughout tho United .states, excluding, of course, improvements aud pi r 
Bonal property; and hisaiuendineiit received the vofes of such men as Mr. Harter, ol 
Ohio, whose ability was um|uestioued; of Mr Tracy, from Albany, N. Y.; John D< 
Witt Warner, from New York City; Jerry Simpson, if I am correct, from Kansas; 
Judge James G. Maguire, of California; and possibly one or two others whose naiin's 
now slip me. Of course tho proposition was defeated; the time bad notarrivtu 
for it. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced providing for a gradual adop 
tion of the single tax in tho District of Columbia, this bill being introduced by Mi- 
Ridgely, of Kansas, it waft referred to the (Committee on the Dist rict of C’olnnimJi' 
of the IIon.He, and nothing came of it, although it received the sanction of the laboi 
organizations of the JBstriet of Coliimhiuo' 
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It may not be out of place fur me to aay that the single-tax system of taxation has 
received the very general sanction of labor organizatious throughout the country. 

The declaration of principles of the Knights of Labor recognizes the single tax as 
8omethiug| to be worked for. It is one of the principles of the Knights of Labor. 
The American Federation of Labor has by repeated resolutions, passed at annual 
meetings, favored the adoption of the single tax. Of course the labor organizations 
in New York, by the indorsement of Henry George, practically gave their indorse- 
ment in two ditferent campaigns to the thing for which he stood, not merely inferen- 
tially, but actually. Other labor oiganizations have repeatedly passed resolutions in 
this same general direction. 1 think that it may be said that among labor organi- 
zntions tliroughoui this l ountry it is impossible to iind any opposition to the single 
tax, except it be on the part of individuals who have not studied the question or 
who may be perhaps biased by their more immediate, as they consider, personal in- 
terests. 

We may therefore say truly, I think, that the largest share of support which the 
single tax has rcceiv<,*d among thinking men — among representative thinking men—' 
in this country has been Jiiuong the labor organizations. 

The subject has found its way into the magazines. There is jmrhaps not a maga- 
zine of proinineiiee iu tho country which has not at some time or otln*r in the course 
of its career published articlos favorable to the single tax. I might mention notably 
the debate of years ago between Henry George and Mr. Atkinson appearing in the 
columns of tlie Century. The Arena has been particularly notable for the number 
of articles whi(di it has jiublished in the same general line. 

The single tax Ik fimliiig its way into legislation. Some 3 years ago an amend- 
ment to the constitution of tbo SI ate of Washington passed tho legislature of thatState 
for submission to tho ])oojde, the purpose of that amendment being to i)ermit local 
bodies to say if they wished tho ;:.iugle-tax system of taxation for th»ur local pur- 
jmses. That amendment, while not necessarily a single-tax proposition, was so 
treated by the people and press of tho .State of Washington; and, while it was 
defeated, it is to he noled that it received a very heavy vote at the election. 

At the last session of the legislature of (.’olorado a somewhat similar proposed 
amendment to the eoiistitution was adopted for submission to tho people, the vote 
of adoption being perhaps 4 or .5 to 1 in favor of the amendment. And I am informed 
by Senator Bucklin, of Cedorado— the author of tho amendment- that he confidently 
anticipates that the people of Colorado will give that amrudmeut their favorable 
vote at tho election in The proposition will have to be submittetl in 

The single tax has received more iliscussion in the State of Delaware than in any 
other State in the Union, tho immediate clfect of that discussion being that at the 
last session of the legislature an amendment providing for what we might term 
homo rule iu taxation, which would permit any town to adopt the single tax if it 
saw lit, passed the lower h(»ii8o of tho legislature and by pure accident was defeated 
in the senate bv about 1 majority, one man misunderstanding what he was voting 
for, although lie ha<l intended to’ vote favorably, and asecond advocate of the propo- 
sition being out of tlie senate for a moment. 

In several <»tlier legislatures of tln^ United .States at recent sessions propositions 
ill tho same general line have been submitted and have come near adoption. Ibis 
was true in the State of Texas and was also true iu the .State ol New I ork. A sim- 
ilar projiosition was lost in the State of Michigan about 2 years ago by 1 vote in 
tho house after having passed the si nate. 

I mention these things as showing that, although there has not been of late any 
occurrence iu conncctlou with the single-tax discussion that might he termed sensa- 
tional in its nature, nevertheless the discnssioTi and tho movement are going on 


hand in hand, and going on rapidly. , ^ , . 4 .- 

Some gentlemen, whom p<’rhttps I ought not to quote by name, but whose positions 
have been such that they have been placed in touch w'ith public sentiment all over 
the United .States, have taken occasion to say to me that the single tax was pro- 
ceeding at the present time with greater rapidity than at any prior tune, rrom 
the view of tho single taxer all this is natural. It appeals, as we helieye, to edu- 
cated political seiitinieut, I his sentiment tinds its outlet 111 public bodies suen m 
C ongress and the legislatures, in the magazines, and the iiewspaners. I venture to 
say even tho monihers of this eonimissioii would he surprised ii tney could be tmiy 
inform«‘,d of the verv large percentage of newspaper men who are open and avowed 
single taxers. It is true that the jiroportion of newspaper men ol this >vay of tninK- 
ing does not vet find its illustration in the editorial colninns of the press; ter, m we 
know, the editorial colnmiis of the napers are very largely controlled by tne bnsi- 


know, the editorial columns of the papers are very largely contn 
ness ofilce, and busiiiess interests are not yet sutticiontly educated on this subject to 
realize the fact that their best development is to be found iu the line of the single tex. 

But, perhaps, speaking of the reasons why the single taxers advocate their partic- 
ular theory, it might he of interest to point to some practical illnstratious bearing 
upon it. It is a matter, jierhaps, of curious, although not ol important, interest to 


on this subject to 


msA- 
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know that the very first development of the single tax occurred in this country long 
before the name was known. Some 60 years ago in the town of Alton, 11]., a resoln^ 
tion passed the common council providing that all taxes should bo levied upon the 
value of the laud, and that improvements and personal property should be exempt 
from taxation. 1 iiieutiou this fact as being something entirely unknown or practi- 
cally unknown at the present time. It has been lost sight of in all the recent dis- 
cussions, and only perliaps had a momentary importance. 

Q. Was that law enforced f — A. It was enforced for about a year, possibly two years. 
The only way I have of knowing that it ever existed is through one of the very 
eixrliest of the Illinois Reports, which contains a case from the town of Alton arising 
upon a question as to the validity of a tax deed, and coming up in this way: The 
constitution of Illinois provided that all property should be taxed, and the question 
arose as to whether the town of Alton had vicdated the constitution in this exemp- 
tion provision, the question arising upon a tax (iced. The holders of Ibe property 
claimed the tax deed to be void because all property hud not been taxed. The ques- 
tion came up before the supremo court of the State of Illinois, and the .supreme court 
so decided, hoidiug that Alton had no right to indulge in the exemptions under the 
peculiar provisions of the constitutiou of tliat State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The elfect of tin* decision being against tiie single tax! — 
A. Against the single tax, yes. And it is quite curious to know that in the discus- 
sion there by tlie court or by the attorneys in that ( asc. the arguments in favor of 
the single tax were substantially the same as those now stated hy the single taxers. 
That is, approaching the question from what we single taxers sometimes term the 
fiscal side, it w'as agreed by all iiarties concerned that a system of taxsitlon of that 
sortmightprove very beneficial to industry, might tend to the building np of honse.s, 
and might do away with tlie holding of laud out of use for spoculatiou to the detri- 
ment of the community. 

The next illustration that I know of in thi.s country is one in which 1 was <iuite 
actively concerned myself, and which may bo fairly reg.irdod ns the outgrowth of 
the present single-tax discuH.sion. It was in tlio neighboring t<»wii of Hyattsville, 
Md. lu tliat town in 18b2 the board of commissioners determined t<f exempt improve 
ineiits from taxation, personal property having been theretofore exempted. Wt* 
believed that we had power so to do under the ]»roviHions of our town charter, and 
we believed also Ibnt the provisions of the State constitution upon the subject of 
taxation were not inteiideil to apply to town taxes. We therotbre eliminated tlie 
side of our tax bpok re]ire8euting iniprovcments, increased our tax rate siitlicieutly 
to cover the reduction which might otherwise have occurreil because of striking out 
that part of our tax roll, and levied our taxes under the single-tsix systmu, and col- 
lected them for one year. Some citizens of the town antagonized us very decidedly 
and appealed to the 4‘ourts. In the circuit court our ac'tioii was sustained, but the 
court of apiiojils held that we were not authorized under om* charter to make the 
exemption we had made, and that our action was nucoiistitutional. It is perha]>H 
worthy of note that siuce then the eoiirt of appeals has held that no provisiem of 
the State constitution has any reference whatever to town government except in 
certain cases in tlie city of Baltimore, and il the c(uirt of appeals were to-day to 
follow logically this decision, it would be compelled on this point to reverse its 
decision in the Hyattaville case. 

Since that time the single tax has not been att^mijited, largely, ])erhaps altogether, 
because of constitutional «lifiiculties in thi.s country. But it has gtme forward witli 
rapidly increasing strides at the other end of tlie worbl. 

In Now Zealand a very consblerable ])roportion of the cobmial taxes are obtained 
by a tax on the value of lamls exclusive of improvement. The colonial-tax system 
in this particular respect has tbc peculiarity tlpit with the increase in the v.'ilnc ol 
the land there is a corresponding increase in the amount of tax, the eft'oet being, of 
conrae, to break un 4|uiok]y the very large holdings of land that have heretofore 
existed in New Zealand. In addition, there are probably two or three dozen towns 
of New Zealand, or local taxing distric^ts, which have adopted the single-tax system 
for their local purposes. It is worthy of note that no town or taxing district which 
has adopted the single tax in Now Zealand has gone hack to the old method of tax 
atioo, bnt, oil the contrary, adjoining towns which have seen the henetit of that 
sort of taxation, have ndopteil tlie single tax, one after tim other, and hy nia-joritie's 
that in some cases are simply marvelous, the votes of the towns nmnirig as liigh as 
8 and 10 to 1 in favor of the adoption of the single-tax system of taxation for local 
purposes. 

Tlie facts to which I am now adverting are given, many of them at least, atgri'at 
length ami with miicii greater particularity than it is possible at the moment forme 
to give them, or than yon would care to have me ilo, in the roiiort of Sjtate Senator 
J. W. Bucklin to the Colorado State senate, submitted at its last session. 

I might say that Senator Bucklin, with 2 fellow-senators, was appointed 2 ycin*J 
ago by the seiiato as li <mmmittce to investigaBi the A ustralian lami-yulue system oi 
taxation^and in consequence of such uppolntineiit Senator Bucklin wenttoNe^v 
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Zealand and to Australia and made a thorough investigation, came book, and, with 
his fellow-members, snbmitted a report in favor of permitting the citizens of Colo- 
rado to do the very same thing. And it was in consequence of that report that the 
constitutional amendment of which I spoke some time ago passed the legislature of 
Colorado for submission to the people of that State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will yon go a step further and sa^ what the result was 
of that submission f— A. I can not do that. It is to be submitted in 1902, but, as I 
said, Senator Bucklin writes me that he anticipates a favorable result. 

Let us turn now to the question of why single-tax people believe the single tax 
should be adopted. We sometimes think that the reverse question should be nsked, 
Why anything except the value of laud should bo taxed? But wereoognize thefact 
that as we propose what is comparatively an innovation, the burden of the argu- 
ment rests upon us. 

A tax upon the value of improvomeuts is a direct deterrent to the making of 
improvements, and if it be a good thing that improvements be made, then wo should 
avoid, logically, doing the thing which prevents in any degree their being made. 
Now, I say that the taxation of improvements deters their erection. I think the 
proposition is so self-evident as not to require any particular argument. We might 
almost regard it as axiomatic, whether we be single taxors or not. But one or two 
illustrations may not be out of place. 

We know that at the present time there exists in France a tax on windows and 
doors, and those of us who have had oecasioii to investigate it know that the direct 
od'ect of that tax has been to prevent the using of doors and windows, even at the 
expense of healtli. We know that in England formerly there was a t.ix on fire- 
places, and that the etfect was to prevent the erection of fireplaces, and thereby to 
interfere with the health of the jieople keeping lionse. 

Mr. Fahquhau. And also on windows. 

The Witness. And also on windows, with a like eftect. To nse a very homely 
and common illustration, we know that one of the most effective ways of preventing 
an increase in the number of dogs is to tax them. We treat bouses similarly, and 
with similar results, as we bidieve. In such treatment of houses we prevent their 
erection; we prevent the employment of labor which would be engaged in their pro- 
duction; we compel people to live in ]»oorer houses, because in paying their rent 
they are compelled to pa> the tax; and we create a multitude of evils which, to 
the mind of the single taxer, constitute the <*hief blot upon our American civiliza- 
tion. Why should we do it? The single taxer finds no answer for this question, 
lie sees no reason at all for the taxation of houses. And 1 believe that with a fair, 
candid consideration even of what 1 have already taken occasion to say we may 
consider the burden of the argument shifted upon that particular point to the other 
side. 

Take the matter from another point of view. The single taxer believes that there 
is an ethical principle governing taxation as well as all other relations in life. The 
single taxer believes that taxati(ui is something that ought to he rendered to the 
State for service given by the State. What service does the State of Maryland or 
does the town of Hyattsville render to iny house that I slj»uild he compelled to pay 
taxes upon that h<ui8o for the benefit of either the State or the town! 

Let 118 analyze the sitiiatiuii. The town improves the street in front of my house. 
Is that a reason for taxing the house itself? Does the improvement of that street 
add value to the house as such? It certainly does not. Does it maintain the value 
of the house? It does not. The value of my house is to he maintained or added to 
by something that I do or cause to he done to that house in the way of building an 
audition, in the way of painting, in the way of improving it in some manner. I 
myself can add to the value of my house, but the town, by iiiqiroviug the street in 
front of ttie lionse, adds nothing to its value. It does add value to soinething, but 
that something is the laud upon which the bouse is located. The street improvement 
tends to add to or inaintniu the value of that land. Similarly with regard to side- 
walks, with regard to sewers, with regard to water. All of these things add to the 
value of the laud on which my house rests, hut the value of the house remains the 
same. * , ^ i 

Suppose the house hnrns down. It is oing to cost as much for me to replace that 
house whether the street iinprovenieuts in front of it are complete or whether tiiere 
are any street improvements at all. The value of the house or the cost of construc- 
tion 0 ^ the house or of replacing it remain the same. But the town, we will say, 
preserves order, and therefore the house should pay the tax. The town, it issam, 
nirnisbes us with police protection and ]>rotect8 that house. Let us grant that the 
police protection operates to save that house. Let us grant that ^e fire department 
operates to protect it against tire. Does that add to the value of that houseT No, 
in nowise; nor would the house be receiving any value. But » j 

locality he prot^ted from fire, be protected from robbers, the result is that the land 
upon which the house rests increases in value, rises continnously with the improve- 
ments of that kind. So it turns out, anything that this town of Hyattsvule can do 
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adds to the valae of my land but do6» not augment the value of the house at all, and 
yet I pay taxes on the house. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLLira.) Do you not make a distinction between value and cost 
there T Is there not properly a distinction there! Could the house be us readily 
sold if there was no street iinprovementf It would cost, 1 admit, the same to build 
it, but would it have the value if biiilt out in the woods!— A. No. It is quite pos- 
sible for a person 1o waste money in putting up a lumse. Ilia house has to couiorm 
to the general surroundings ur he thro\. s away money. That may happen in one of 
two ways. I might go down here in the extreme southeast part of Washington and 
put up a $20,000 house and I would be absolutely throwing away my money. It 
would have scarcely any value at ay. That is a way ot wasting money. Or 1 may 
go up to the extreme northwest section of this city, where land is worth $3 a foot, 
and put up, if they would allow me to do so, a frame shanty, and I would be e<iually 
throwing away my money. I can not get a proper return trom that land with that 
sort of improvement. But e.ith<T of those would be exceptional cases. 

I was about to say, does anything that the State docs add to the value of my house? 
What the State does in the construction of roads approaching that house atlds to the 
value of the laud upon which the house lests. Whatever the State does in the 
maintenance of order, in the luaintenanco of courts ot Justice, adds to the value ol 
that land, an<l hence it happens that the State or the locality where order is best 
maintained, other things being equal, shows the highest aunmnt (d laml value. 

Now let us see some of the consequences llowing out (d this argument. As I said 
before, if I pay money on my house, which isexpended for the maintenance of street 
improvements or the making of street improvements, I am ]»aying money for which 
I do not get a return. But somebody does get that return. Going a step farther, 
suppose that adjoining me there he a vacant lot; nothing has been done wUh it it 
has remained there up to. the present time without iuiprovenmut. What does the 
town do with the mone'' that I have expended- that I have given it? It takes the 
money which is raised' from land vnhics; it takes the money raised from personal 
property taxation ; it takes the money raised Irom house taxation and spends it all 
in street inii>roveinents, and .spemls Just as much in trontol the vacant lot as it spends 
in front of mv own place. Every facility which is afforded to the lot upon which 1 
place the house is afforded equally to the adjoining vacant Int, and raises its value 
equally with any raise that iiiay be given to the value of the i^roperty which is 
possessed by me. Now if, th'uefore, you can take taxes from me, the single taxn 
savs, on mv house, and expend those taxes Just as much ...iroutoi the lot adjoining, 
wl'iich is vacant, as yon do in front of my lot, you arc. guilty ot a wrong to me; you 
are creating a privileged class in a very extreme sense of th<‘ term, and the privi- 
IcgecI class is of the man who owns the land as such as distinguished from the man 
who is an improver of laml, and right in that la<'t lies, to mil minds, all the advan 
tage that goes to the land speculator. He gets, not only the return lor the tax hi 
pays, but ho gets the benefit of the taxes which other mmi ])ay, to ^yhlch ho is not 
entitled. And in that very one fact iii*s the sec ret in the mind of the single taxer 
of the inaladjustmeuts of society. If yon can contiiinally tax the value— if you cun 
continually tax tlie jiroperty held by one man and turn the taxes over, expend them 
for the benefit of another man, you have a topsy -turv y condition of affairs so far us 
matters of taxation ate concerned, and it is iinpossible to get a proper adjustment 
of industrial conditions until yon come right down and meet that question and get 
a system of taxation upon a dear, clean, logical, and Just hasis— upon an ethic.i 
principle of giving a man Just what he p-ys for, and not taking from one man uinl 
giving to another something he has not paid fiir. Now, without elaborating, hecaiise 
I am proceeding at length and do not want to weary you too much—— 

Q (By Mr.lMiiLLiPS.) Kindly get down to farm lauds in your discussion, wil 
vonf— A. I have not got to farm lands, hut I will say a tew words about them, it 
is the belief of many persons that the single tax, while it might work well 
in cities and perhaps he proper, will work harmfully to the farmers. I do not thin k 
so. On the contrary, I tliink the man who is tobenelit, above all others, from thesin- 
gle tax is the farmer.* But the confusion of ideas upon thut point is a very natural om*. 
The fanner looks upon himself as being par excellenc;e a land owner. In point c 
fact he is not. He is a bmd user above all other things, but not a land owner above ^ 
other things, and there is a very broad distinction between the two. rhe farmers, 
many of them, have failed to note that distinction, and therefore have failed to appre - 
ciate the trne working of the single tax. 

At the present time the farmer, as a consumer, pays a heavy tax upon ' 

ing through the custom-house; he pays a heavy tax on his personal property, a 
Ibat is ont of all proportion t<; the personal tax paid by men in cities, the im 
reason being that the perscgial property of the city man is concealed I 

gotten at under any attempts that have been made. he perHonal ^ 

city man never hns been gotten at, whereas the property of the if 
readily determined by his neighbors; it San not bo concealed, so he pays tnosc 
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ta>c68. (3o further: He pays n tax upon his lioiiso, barn, ontbiiildin^rs, fencin^r, fruit 
trwH ; he pays a tax upon everything that he does to gi vo value to his premises, and it 
will Ueloundon carofnl examination, 1 think, that the value oninproveinents is vastly 
superior mtheeaHeofthenveragefarnitothovaliieot' the naked land. Thatis,ifvou 
take the naked laud— if you take a larni stripped from all these dirtermt elements 
of value of which I have spoken, leaving only the naked land, you will lind the value 
is very slight. I have myself seen some very striking instances of that kind. One 
that I have sometimes riuoted occurred in Prince (jcoige's County, Maryland: An 
auction was going on at the door of the court-house one day of two tracts of land 
iilmost adjoining each other, and e<]ual distances from the railroad. In one case the 
land never had been improved, and that place, about 2.5 miles from Washington, I 
should say, located as it \va.s, the laud sold for $1.10 an acre. The next piece of land 
was an improved farm, with leintes, stables, barns, a fair farm house, an average Prince 
Ceorgo’s County farm house, aixl that sold for $20 an acre. Of (nurse, that is an 
extreme instance; hut, without going into those extreme instances, without taking 
up time fordetails-the fact is, I liave not thodetails here-I will take the liberty of 
referring to th(^ most complete investigation (»n this particular point that has yet 
been made in this country, and that was made by Mr. Heury A. Robinson, a former 
statistician of the Deinirtnieiit of Agi icultiire. It was made about .5 years ago, and 
covered some G or 8 counties in New York .State and ]»erhaps some in Pennsylvania. 
The investigation was madij for the purpose of determining whether the farmer 
would 1)0 a gainer or a loser by the adoption of the system of the single tax, and his 
conclusion contained in that Agricultural Department report, which is readily 
obtainable, was that the farmer would he largely the gainer by the adoption of the 
single tax. 

Would you briefly state in wiiat w.'iyf— A. Because his taxes would he lighter; 
his tax on his jiersonal property would he taken off; his tax on all of his improve- 
ments would he taken off; simply the value of his land would he taxed, aud the 
value of the naked farm land is comparatively small. I said that the farmer is in con- 
fusion about th(j matter because he conshbrs himself a large land owner, when in 
point of fact he is simply a large land user. 'I'he value of the laud, and not the area 
of land, is the thing which lh<‘ single taxer would tax. If you tax laud by area, the 
farmer is the sufferer; if you tax laud by value, he is not, because the seat of land 
values is in tlie cities. Upon this point 1 might refer to the report of Mr. ISehilling, 
of the Inireau of labor statistics of Illinois, made some .5 or G years ago, in .vhieh be 
noints out the fart that the vnlueof a single acre of land in the city of Chicago that 
he could select w'as greater than the value of some of the entire counties of Illinois, 
land, improvcuieiits, jicrsonal property, and all included. N(»w, the farmers of that 
particular county might think they were hurt by tlie single tax until they come to 
compare the value of a single acre in the city of Chicago. ^Similarly here in Washing- 
ton we have seen lots on F street that have sold recently, lotsof jierhapsa toupleof 
thousand square feet, wortli as much as .50 farms iu Prince Ceorge s County with all 
their iinproveraents. So that the value of land is in the cities, and it is the cities 
which would have to pay the lax under the single tax, aud not the farm lands. 

From the fact that taxes would bo shifted from imjiroved lands on to unimproved 
lands through the operation of the single tax, the single taxers expect large conse- 
quences to follow. The single taxers find that at the present time immense quanti- 
ties of land are locked out from use which ought to bo used. They find that people 
are crowded and huddled up in cities, aud that artiffeial conditinus exist iu cities. 
There poverty and distress are foninl which ought not to have »ny existence at all, 
and would not have any existence if the people could get freely to the lands. It is 
unnecessary to ask if I would have them all farmers, hut people need land about 
their houses; they need ‘‘freedom of sp.ace; they need lan«l for their little gar- 
dens, for ornamentation. It is contrary to the best interests of the community that 
the system of taxation should he inaintaiiied that jjei mits laud to he held out of use 
while people are huddled up in buildings -in iuoomj>lote and improper quarters, such 
as is the case at the present time. The single taxer «‘X])ects that with the opening 
up of the op])ortuuity to got at land, that would result from the operation of the 
single tax, there w’ould he an inlinitely larger employment of labor. 

Perhaps 1 should have said something in a preliminary way h(^re; Do we think 
this land would be opened iipf Wvi think it would he, becanst* the burden of taxa- 
tion upon vacant land would be too heavy under the single tax to permit its being 
hold out of use any longer. I remember a very mild illustration of this in connection 
with the single tax contest in llyattsville belbre the single tax went into operation. 
Some of our landholders fYetinently said: ^Vlly, if we were to hove the single tax, 
the taxes on land would he so high that no poor man could buy a lot. Immediately 
upon the adoption of the single tax a dift’ereiit thing was said, and the large land- 
holders said ; We can not afford to pav these large taxes on this land, aud we shall 
have to sell it at any price if we don’t get rid of the single tax. Their very state- 
ment that they would have to stdl the land at any price tells the whole story, for 
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'What does that meanf It means tliat the land 'would be opened up for use by people 
who needed to use it, because if the taxes were large, as they say, and there was no 
reason for their holding the property any longer for the purpose of speculation, there 
would be no reason lor anybody else holding it for speculation, lliit there would 
be an opportunity of getting at that land and putting it to use; So, as I say, in a few 
words, that tolls the whole siory, as we believe, of what would occur through the 
adoption of the single tax ail over the United States; of what would occur not merely 
with reference to city lots, but with reference to coal deposits, iron deposits, copper 
deposits; with reference to wharfing privileges in cities, with reference to all classes of 
land imaginable. You can imagine what the result would be in the way of opening up 
the opportunities to labor. It woui^l be simply impossible that there should be hard 
times in this country. For reasons which 1 can not take the time to elaborate, the 
single taxers believe that the recorreuce of hard times is because of the vicious sys- 
tem of holding luml connected with the vicious system of taxation, and until that 
particular thing shall be met, there will be this constant recurrence of hard times. 
But I do not want to elaborate that argument, us I believe we would be able to dem- 
onstrate it if I had the time. 

Now there are other features of this matter, many others, but I hove been talking 
pretty near long enough, I think. The single taxers are such, not merely from what 
they consider the fiscal side of the question, which lias been in fact the side that I 
have discussed so far for the most part, but because they believe that there is a 
moral ami ethical bac king to the positions which they take. The single taxers think 
that any one man upon this earth has equally as good a natural right to be here to 
enjoy the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as any other man 
has, hut the single taxer does not believe that under conditions as they are at present 
arranged every man enjoys that right. The single taxer believes that if one man 
owns the land upon which others have to live, the landowner possesses not only his 
own right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but that of all the rest, 
because they can only remain upon this earth as long as they make terms with 
him. They have to pay him for the privilege of existence, and the single taxer does 
not believe that any government which permits sin h a violation of the fundamental 
natural right can continne for an indefinite length of time. Ho believes that such 
a government has in itself th<^ seeds of destruction, which must be removed, else the 
government itself will perish. Wo may probably lie called cranks for thinking thus; 
but we so think, and think it very earnestly. 

Why should one man pay tribute to another for the privilege of living on this 
earth? What natural reason is there for it? I think we will ail agree to begin 
with the proposition that one man has just as good a right as another We must all 
agree that at the present time every man docs not exercise that right, because he 
has not e<jnal freedom with another to get at the earth upon which we must live, 
and from which we gain our livelihood directly or indirectly. 

How does the single tax change this situation? How would it change it? How 
would it tend to bring about these natural rights? 

The single taxer says that if the men who own the laud, who hold the title to the 
land at the present time, paid into a common fund, to be disbursed for the common 
beneht, the special value which accrues to them, the special reward that they get 
merely because they are the holders of land, a social readjustment would be brought 
about. 

To use a homely or familiar illustration of single taxers, if 20 men happened to be 
common owners of a horse, and the yearly value of the use ot that horse is $20, it 
would make no did’erence— the adjustment of the relations of all with that horse 
would be brought about — if a single man had its use and paid $20 into the common 
fund to be disbnrsed to all the 20 stockholders. Now, going from the small thing lo 
the infinitely large one, the single taxers believe that if the net rental value of land 
of the Uuiterl States be one billion dollars a year, and the owners of land pay tliat 
billion dollars into the common fund and have it dishursed for the benefit of the 
whole community, in that way the equal rights of every one in that comiimnity and 
the land n|)on which they work and live will be recognized, and that there will not 
then be the extremes of poverty and wealth which exist at the present time when 
certain persons get the benefit of land to the value of which all have contribnte<l. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In connection with yonr last statement, can you logically 
apply your system of the single tax unless all the land of the country comes ulti- 
mately under the central (Joveniiiientf— A. Yes; 1 think so. 

Q. How can you apply yoor theory of taxation to the locality? Say, take a town 
and ran that town on a single tax as against the State, which is ran on the other 
system? — A. Perfectly well, so far as town taxes are concerned. You can not apidy 
it in its ultimate, which explndes the idea of other than taxes on land values. 

Q. You mnstextend ultimately, then, the central ixation of the Government, and nii 
the taxes should be under the central (iovermnentf— A. Not necessarily; not 
sarily. Yon can divide the fund in a dHTdlent way. There is not that centralization 
at the present time ae between the State and the looalitiee of the State, even altbougi 
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the tax may ho collected by the samo tax collector, as is the case in some instances 
as for iiiNtiiiice III Marylantl. Then*, the taxes which are required for State purnoses 
and the taxes which are required for county purposes b.ith through the Wds of 
the same man. He tarns certain taxes over to the county comiuissioners and certain 
other taxes over to the State treasury. There is not any necessary centrali/ation of 
fonetions. 

Q. How would you collect the taxes of the State f— A. That is a matter of detail 
which may bo arranged, as it is now. 

Q. I mean on what would you levy the taxes of the State f— A. Lew them on the 
value of the laud. 

Q, In addition to the levy of the town? — A. In addition to tlie levy of the town. 

Q. Then, in the last analysis, does not it get back to the proposition that if the 
land 18 surrendered by the holder it will go back to the State!— A. There is no sur- 
render to the State. 

Q. Then who would he surrender it to?— A. Oh, if that should be the case, neces- 
sarily the State would become the owner. 

q. Then how would you levy the taxes of the nation-in the same way?— A. Yes. 

q. Then you have three systems of taxation, all applied to the land?— A. Yes: 
that would be the ultimate. Of <‘onrse 1 do not exjiect that to be reached for many 
a year. 

Q. Well, that is the last analysis and the logical conclusion that the system must 
be judged by? — A. I think it will be reached by gradual approaches. 

Q. Is not that the real ho]>e of the single taxers, that the land shull be national- 
ized? — A. No, no. Understand the difference between the single-tax system and 
land nationalization. The Sociaiists are believers in land nationalization, as I 
understand their contention. They believe that the community should own the 
entire land, and should <le(ermine that certain crops should be raised on certain 
parts, and that certain other lands should be used for certain other detiiiite purposes, 
and so on. The single taxers do not interfere with the management of laud at all. 
If you have th(i land you may use it for whatev'er purpose. You will use yonr own 
jmlginent as to what you will <lo with it. The 8tato will not interfere with your 
management. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakuis, ) If the entire amount of taxes necessary to be raised to 
defray the expenses of the (Joveriimeut, the city, and the locality is distributed 
upon the land, how much would that probably ho among the older States now?--A. 

1 do not know that I quite uiubTstand the que.stion. 

q. 'pio (luestiori is tins: If you take one of the older States— the State of Ohio, 
and distribute Oliio’s share of the tuiid necessary to run the Federal Government 
through the State, and then its own special taxes, and then its local taxes, and the 
township taxes, have you ever figured how much that tax would boon land values to the 
acre? — A. It is absolutely impossible to answer that question with accuracy, for the 
want of perfect statistii'S. There have been several attempts made to answer it. 
There was one made by Mr. Shearman, who, in his work on “Natural taxation,” 
shows to his satisfaction, ami I think it would he to the satisfaction of anybody 
else, that what we may term the present rental value of land, exclusive of the 
improvements, is more than sutlicient to meet all local and general taxes. 

Q. Then if it is all the rent the title is sacriliced?— A. No; not at all. The title 
may be held as a matter of convenience.; although if the taxes were levied to the 
extent of the entire rental value, rhe mere holding of the title would be merely a 
convenience for the purpose of retaining the improvements. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquiiau.) What is the use of the title, then?— A. No; nobody else 
is likely to pay more than the fair rental value of the land. 

Q. Tlien that value would become speculative every twelve months. That would 
be a mafter of Sfieculatiou, just as we have on F street and (I street, and others? — 
A. No; there would not he any room for land speculation, because as land went up 
taxes would go un. 

Q. Then it would not be worth holding. The less yon would have the better you 
would he off, either one or the other? — A. Yes; it would be worth the holding for 
use. It would not be worth the hoMiug for speculation. 

If the land has, fur puhliir utility or otherwise, to pay the tax, what is the use 
of your title, what increment of gain are you making in holding simply the title? — 
A. I do not want you to make any gain. 

Q. But that disposes of land values?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr, Litchman.} Now, then, does not that get back logically to the ques- 
tion 1 asked, that in the last analysis the State would be the owner ot the land, and 
private ownership would he useless ?— A. In one sense it docs; the value of private 
ownership — the advantage of private ownership would be gone. 

Q. Then, of course, it seems to me inevitable in logic that the State would become 
the owner, and it simply rents the usef—A. That is practically all we get out of the 
wth anyway, Individually. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harrih.) Would it encourage improvemonte wlien the title is 
precarious? — A. When the title is precarious ? The title would bo no more precari- 
ous than now. The tax on himl would increase with the iiicroasinj^ value of laud, 
which is precisely what it does now, although not to the same degree. Your holding 
would be subject to the possibility ..of an increased value, of course, and that is the 
chance which we take to-day. It happens to-day that improvements become value- 
less because of the great change in the situation of land, in the surroundings of land. 
I can conceive that that thing might happen under single tax as it does under the 
existing system. On F street to-day there are improvements which 20 or 30 or 40 
years ago were put up at great expense. In the buying of the ground on which 
those improvements are situated, tl^ improvement.s ar<5 not taken into ccmsideration ; 
they have become valueless. I should conceive that the same thing might happen 
under the single tax as happens to-day in that respect. 

Q. I am interested as a fanner. You spoke a moment ago, saying that the 
increased value of city bands would to a large extent relieve the farmer on account 
of his unimproved country farm land. Who would you Iiave make the valuations? — 
A. They would be made as now. I do not know of any necessity of any change of 
detail in that respect. I do not mean to say that our (letails are perfect. 

Q. The city wonhl value its own real estate, would it ? — A. Yes; probably. 

Q. Would not the city, as it dom now, relieve itself of the actual value of its real 
estate and throw it upon the farm lands? — A. Fy a system of iindervalnatious? 

Q. Yes. — A. That is quite possible. It is possible nowand it is done now. But 
that is a matter which, as w'e know, is receiving under present conditions the atten- 
tion of students throughout the country, and I think under ])resent comlitions tin* 
solution will be found. One has been proposed in the New York bigislature this past 
winter that is very probably a correct and ]irop<’r one. That is say- I <lo not 
know that I can entirely state it, but in elVccr it is this: The amount is determined 
which will be needed by the State for its purposes. It is furtlierinon* determined 
how much tax is to be raised by each local community for its local pnrp«»se8; and a 
proportion is struck between the aggregate aiuoiint of local taxes and the amonni ot 
money wanted by the State for its purposes. 8o that il a town uses b»r its local pur- 
poses $10,000, it pays a certain amount to the State. 1 f it uses for its local ]nirpoHe.s 
$100,000, it pays 10 tinio.M as iiiiicU to the State, ho that there is a constant relation 
under this proposed plan between State taxes and bu’.al taxes, However, that ques- 
tion of yours cioes not, 1 think, particularly ]K‘rtain to the single tax. It is sonic- 
thing that we Irave to meet in another way. 

Q. What I wanted to get at was whetlier the inequitable valuation of city pro|t- 
erty,as the farmer believes, would berelicve<l under your system? — A. Ni»; 1 shouM 
say no, because I do not think the system has any relation to that. I think that ha.s 
got to be met in another way. 

Q. How would you get at the land value? — A. I would get at the land valmi as 
now; that is to say, by the appointment of assessors. 

Q. Then you would have that same disability that wc are now in?— A. 1'bat s.inic 
disability is not neces.s.ii ily connected with the question tif methods of taxation. It 
is connected with the relations which exist between the municipality and the State, 
and jioes not bear any relation, I submit, to the cjuestion whether you tax one, two 
or three different thiiigs. 

Q. Y'ou spoke a moment ago about street improv«?mcnts; arc they not gencrall,\ 
made by assessments on the foot front? Is not the street improved by the foot 
front?— A. In some local ites; yes. 

Q. Is it not most generally done by the loot front? ~A. 1 would not In* able to 


answer. . 

Q. If done by the foot front, the vacant lot w«ould pay Just as much as the impn»vc<t 
Jot?— A. Of course; in so far as it is done by the foot front, the vacant lot doc.s in 
that item pay as much us the improved lot. 

Q. In turnpikes in the country the same rule would ap]dy, would it not, where 
the acres adjoining the improvemeiit pay the cost of the improvement?— A. 1 hove 
never heard of that system adopti^d for country roads, but it may bo. 

Q. Now, let me ask you this general qnestiem : Has or has not private ownerslnp 
been largely instniraeital in accomplishing onr high degree of civili/ation um 
wealth? — A. I do not think so. I think it has been a deterrent; and for soineot tii« 
reasons that I have given we can so atlirin of private ownership. It has be n ^ 
positive deterrent, because it has enabled land to be held out of use. This wit n 
Holding of land has thrown people out of work. It has prevented the orderly 
ment of cities, and it lias resulted in some peojde amassing great wealth and otiu i 


remaining in poverty. , ^ 

I think the system of pri^^ate ownership of land is worthy of nil the denuncian 
that has been given it from the time of Lycnrgtis. And I want to say in going 
to Lyenrgus, u I may indulge lu a very interesting historical example, ‘ 
interesting to note that, according to Plutarch’s Hives, when Lycurgus woenme r 
of Sparta there were great inequalities of wealth and great distresses. He founu 
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Htibservience and wretchedness of the poor on one side ami the a\ aricionsness and 
power of the rich on the other, and, as a step which was proper at tliat time to get 
rid of th<i ine(|ualitie8, he practically abolished private ownership of land Jind 
divided it into a certain iiiimber of small holdings and so arranged the leases that 
these holdings could not be sold by one man to another, and that a man's interest in 
his holding ended on his death. It is interesting in this conmiction to note the fact 
that for hundreds of years Sparta enjoyed the highest repute for honesty and bravery 
and equality of its citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Sparta also abolished a groat many other things besides 
that land system? — A. Ites; but yon will find that is the fundamental influence. 
Bead particularly, having that in mind, Plutarch's Life of Lycurgiis. 

Q* ^5*' ^^JCIIMAN.) How^lur would the Fremdi law of succession operate in 
the same direction? — A. 'I'ho French law of succession docs operate in a aegree in 
the same line, and to that is attributed among single taxers the fact that France has 
suffered to a less degree than any other country from industrial deinessions and from 
the ravages of war. Under the French system a man is not allowed to will away 
more than perhaps a certain amount of his land from his children, and the rest i's 
divided in specie, 'fhe French system is not theoretically the best at all, because it 
divides land into to(» small holdings, and the most economical method of working 
land is not available under that system. So there are objections, as I say, to the 
French system ; hut nevertheless to a very large degree it has proved the salvation 
of France. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkih.) What indneeraont would the farmer have to improve 
his farm if his title were not permanent?-- A. The inducement of possession. Now, 

I want to say one word, and then 1 will try to answer your (piestion by asking 
another. Some of the best improvements in New York City are on leaseil lands, laud 
which is leased for terms of 20 or 30 years, sul>ject to revaluation at that time. That 
is true of the Snug Harbor estate in Now York City and also of others. So that the 
lessee has seenrity of possession without having any title at all; and what a man 
wants, and what he would have under the single fax, would bo a security of posses- 
sion so long as he paid the increased value, which w ould naturally come and come, 
not particularly to himself but to all of his neighbors, and the valuation is made, of 
course, for all the community. But answering the (luestion by asking another, I 
would ask what seciirify hjis the farmer in making improvenmnts at the present 
time f The instant he makes iniprovenieiits his taxes are raised, and it is w itnin my 
experience, and I have no doubt within theexperienee of all the commissioners, that 
farmers have hesitated to make improvements simply because they knew it meant 
an increase of taxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchrian.) Is not that on the basis that a man is taxed on the prop- 
erty that he is 8Uppos(‘d to own? — A. He is taxed now' on the property that he is 
supposed to own ; yes. 

Q. Yes; is not tliat a fair basis of taxation?— A. I do not think so for a variety of 
reasons, some of which I hav<i given, v\nothcr reason would be that w'e do not know 
what a man owns. 

Q. Well, you can only judge by the eviden< e that shows what ho owns. — A. To 
tax a mail on a basis of wdiat bo is supposed to own is to tax him on the basis of 
guesswork. 

Q. Is not all taxation gue.sawork?— A. No; the single tax is not guesswork. 

Q. Now, let us take an illustration that briugs up a ([uestiou I was going to ask 
awibile ago. lu the first place you will fix the valuation, you say, by assessors ?— A. 
Yea. 

Q. Having fixed that valuation by aH8es8<»r8, I go on and erect a factory for some- 
body. That factory is engage<l in a line of business where I have a very strong and 
powerful rival in soim^ other locality who desires to get rid of me. He makes a bid 
for that property beyond what i can Jifiord to pay, not because that is the fair usu- 
fruet, but because be wants to getirid of that factory. How would your single-tax 
system meet that?— A. I do not think that is a workable illustration, if you will 
pardon me, because there is no reason for taxing that land untl«‘r the factory any 
more than the ad^joining laud. 

Q. But somebody comes and offers more for the use of that particular piece of 
land for the express purpose of getting rid of me.— A. What would w’e think of the 
assessor who accepted such an offer as that? He could not accept that offer under 
his oath of office, and under the eyes of the community, unless the value of the 
property of the whole community had gone up in some corresponding way. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) He would have to raise on all the other property as well?— 
A. Property does not rise in a particular square to an extraordinary degree and not^ 
in the other square. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Under your theory, as 1 understand, the value would be 
the usufruct — what p man is willing to pay for it; how are you going to fix the value 
in any other way ?— A. We can not say that a particular piece of land is of a partien- 
Iftriy extraordinary value because one man, desirous of getting rid of his neighbors, 
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Im willing to bny it. It is wliat the comoinnity generally is willing to pay, and 
what generally that laud is to he regarded as worth. 

C^. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) To make the matter plain, the question is this: Do you 
single taxers deny the right to tax property according to the use that property is 
put tof There is a machine shop here, for instance, a hotel in another place, iiud 
working meirs dwellings in another place on the same street, how' are you going to 
cliflerentiate as to the value of property unless yon do so on the basis oi' the product 
that comes from the property itselft— A. You can not do it by the product. 

Q. Take this case. Consider a place, say, at Dunkirk, N. Y. 7^e Brooks Loco- 
motive Works cover 4 or 5 acres of ground, furnishing the whole world with locomo- 
tives, and employing 2,(X)u or 3,000 men, and that little piece of property turns out 
more product than the whole city besides does in any shape whatevei . Taking that 
land alone that the Brooks Locomotive Works are built on now, how would you tax 
itf—A. I would tax it in conformity with the value of surrounding ground.* 

Q. You would tax it, w'ould yon, just as you would the neighboring ground? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then all the tax on that ground collected by the present State law would go 
for naught. How would you collect itf—A. I do not understand you. 

Q. Well, take any machine Bho|>. Take the Sparrows Point Machine Shop, 
because it has a product that goes into interstate coniinerce, and goes all over the 
world.— A. To take any particular place. At the present time we tax the land, we 
tax the improvements, and we tax the personal property. Now, what difficulty 
arises because we eliminate two of those factors and simply increase the rate? 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Simply because you transfer the tax that the Kogers 
(Brooks) Locomotive Works pays on its personal property «»nto siunebody else that 
does not pay the tax.— A. Onto the value ol land. Because other people are being 
relieved at the same moment, you may with equal propriety say that their taxes an*, 
put on the Rogers Works, or the Brooks, whatever they are. So you have given 
them exemptions on both sides, and the only person who is sutferiug is the man who 
is holding his land out of use w'ho does not get any exemption, or the man who has 
inadequately inqiroved his laud. 

Q. (By Mr. Fak^uhak.) Were the laud owned entirely by the State and you had 
to go to the State to get a possessory title on your imyiVovements and everythin': 
else, when you would be thrown otf your land there WMiuld be a presumption tiiat 
would rest upon the fact that the State had the original fee simple and could sell 
the land. Hut to take yonr proposition now and U])root the whole system of the 
acquirement of property and tlie title to yiroymrty and everything of that kind bcciiih 
to be the difficulty in yonr argument this morning; that yon are really releasing the 
strong betterment in one place without any tax. This is illustrated in the casiMif 
the Brooks Locomotive Works. Or, take another; a few acres of brick walls; noth- 
ing but brick walls ami machinery in them, and then a neighboring hotel, and then 
Bor 10 dwelling houses covering the same amount of ground. Why the Brooks 
works nndcr the present system of taxation of the State of New York w'oiild nay 5 or 
6 times as much as any other property around it. Now, the State loses all tuat bt t- 
terment, does it iiotf 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) l^et me just put in one more question. Take this city. There 
are certain localities and streets that are much more valuable for merchandising 
purposes than others. Now', if a man utilizes one of those comers wbicli is much 
better than a square or two around, how do yon regulate the value of a particniu; 
lot or location f Yon value the land higher then on that corner, do youf— A. ('cr- 
tainly, as it is done now. 

Mr. PHILL1P.S. Then that answers the question about the locomotive works. 

Mr. Farquhah. No; he has not answered the locomotive works question. 

Mr, Phillips. The one will answer the other. 

The Witness. 'I'he matter that Mr. Farquhar bas in mind is probably that tlie 
tax of exemption of the locomotive works w'ould be extremely large. 

Mr. Farqijiiar. Yes; and somebody will be taxed for it and somebody will have 
it to pay in Dunkirk who is not in the locomotive works and not getting a dividend 
from the locomotive works. 

The WiTNKSS. But you forget the other proposition, and that is that all the bouse - 
holders in Dunkirk are at the same time escaping taxes on their houses. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If they have a leasehold or have what is equivalent t‘> 
the ownership of Ism!, do they not increase the charge on their land and do they 
not increase the charge also on their personal property? And is there not a'Jargci' 
exemption on the locomotive works?— A. We will take it in a larger way. 
Hyattsville, when we ha<l the single tax, onr whole town basis of taxation wjis 
$^, 000. Onr lands were yalued at $400, (XX), say, improvements at $200,000. • 

when you took the land value as a basis, when yon struck oflf $200, (XX) Ihnn < ^ 
assessment rolls, it became necessary for the tax rate on the lapd to be raised. > 
snggestion of you gentlemen, if 1 andeiftaad it, is that that proceeding brongip 
the tax back and made it heavier on the honseholder. But it did not. It pracd* 
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cally doubled the tax on the landholders who wore holdinfi; vacant land all over the 
town. It raised their rate from 15 cents on the hundred to 25 centH on the hundred, 
raised it two<thirds; but in practically every instance with the houschulders their 
taxes were less. And yet the town raised slightly more revenue. So, you take it 
in Dunkirk, it is quite likely that the Brooks Company would pay less taxes, but on 
the other hand every householder lu town would be paying less taxes, and the per- 
sons who would be paying the larger taxes would be the ])eople who hold a cordon 
of vacant lota around Dunkirk and prevent its development. They are the men who 
wonld pay the taxes which were before taken out of the Brooks Company. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you ever figured that down to see how it would 
work?~A. Yes; I have in several instances. I know how it worked in Hyattsville, 
and it Worked in that way ; that is, that the householders in ]>racticiilly every instance 
with the higher rate paid less taxes. There was sc;ircely an instance in the town 
where that was n it true. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips.) How did you assess corner lots? - A. Wo took precisely 
the present basis of assessment. 

Q, Put the value on the locatioa?-“A. Put the value on the location. 

Q. You did not put as much value on the vacant land as on the improved land? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if a man had a good location for business, he would not pay any more 
taxes?— A. Pardon me; we did this: Beside the name of each tax holder in the town 
was a column for land values, in which his laud wonld he assessed, a coliiniu for 
improvements, and a column for personal property. I 'inler the old system we would 
have levied a tax of 1.5 cents on every i lung in the 3 columns. Under the single tax 
we did not alter the assessment at all; we simply struck out the improvement col- 
umn and the personal-property column and left the land-value column. That was 
all there was to the adoption of the single tax besides the raise in rate from 15 cents 
to cents, a raise of two-thirds. , 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, 1 would like to go back to the first proposition, 
and that is, whetln r or not there is a tax on labor. Improvements are made by 


labor, are they not?— A. les. . , , , .i. i. 

Q, When the coniinuuitv is improved, it increases the land value, and does it not 
indirectly tax labor?— A. No ; the im rease of land values is not a tax on labor. An 
increase in tax values is equivalent to saving to the man who lives on that land, 
We iucreaso your taxes because on this land you are capable— the ccrnmunity 
taken as a whole-tlie coiniunuity is capable of earning more money.” That is just 
what liappeus on a very large scale in the city of New York, lour highest land 
values in New York City are about Wall street. The very largest rewards for exer- 
tion that are obtainable anywhere in this country are obtainable there; so that if 
yon pay the tax on land values, you pay the tax lor the privilege of the opportunity 
of earning the very highest rate of compensation. That is not a tax on labor, but a 

*^Q.*^But*i8*^it not labor that makes the land valuable?— A. We say labor makes 
land valuable, and for rough purposes that is a sulficicntly correct method of state- 
ment; but labor never does create land values. Labor in the Sahara will not give 
any land values to Sahara, but it has got to be labor in coiyuuction with the people. 
If you get down to the very last analysis, it is the people who create land values. 
The mure iiitelllgeut they are, the more developed they are, and the more they 
advance in every respect, the higher the land values, and houses are 1 he mere insignia 
of this advancement, the result of it. ^ ^ ^ 

Q. Under the present system, in nearly all of our States the 
received title from the Govonimeut. That may be the condition even in the city of 


a lot, not beinB »l>lo to improve 1!;’“''*!^ 
extent that hie neighbor irnprovoa, the rate is raised on him '"'f ' 
pay It. Would not that bo ooiiBscation f— A. It might araonnt to that, ami then the 
question arises whether that sort of oonflscatiou is right. If he create.! that tend 
valne,lf he can show any natural right to that land. ♦*"* 

BnttI, on the other hand, the value ot that land 
munity as it is, and if the tend itself was never created or 

by him, then ooiillsoation of it is right. It is siiiiply the »Lolntete 

over again. If, as in our case, it was right to hold slaves, then it was ahsolntely 

wrong for the Government to confiscate them. nf Und 

0. i BvMr Litchman.) Well, do you not dillerentiate between a piece of land 
and a human being!— A. No; bei^aiise the man that owns the land owns the people 

*”Q?‘Tha“tte an aoademio question that perhaps might 

thrt argues that there is no diflcrence between a piece ol .'^“f ' 

bntldS not know whetlier joiir use of tlie ,ifffe«itiate in ^nrS 

that. If yon with to leave it A. No; 1 do not wish to diiferentiate in natural 
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right. As I said before, I think all people have an eqnal right to live upon the 
earth. 

Q. Following out the (lueetions to the last analysis, if a man has improved the 
property to the extent of his ability to improve it, and tlie contiscatiou comes, is 
that equal right?— A. I think the illustration as I gave it covers it all. 

Q. As I say, he improved the land to the extent of his ability to improve it.— A. 
As I say, I think it comes down to a question of right. The man who stands in the 
attitude of being a landholder, doing nothing with his land, whether from poverty 
or any other cause, while his neighbors are building un the town around him, is 
doing a positive i 4 jury to the community. If he could show os clear a right to the 
land— as natural a title — as he canto his horse or to his house, the product of his 
own work one way or another — ^if he could show that clear title to the land, I would 
say, whether he iiHurestbe community or not, he ought to keep it. 

Q. Is not the title to the land the same as the title to tlio horse or anything else, 
except that in the one you require a paper writing and in the other you do not?— 
A. No. Perhaps the illustration of a horse is not so happy as a hat, because a hat 
is a direct product of human industry. A man has set to work and created that 
hat, or b> the employment of another he has created it by his own lal>or. But the 
man does not live that has ever created laud or the value of land. 

Q. The value of land was created in the same way, was it not?— A. By the whole 
community, and the whole community, being the creator, should have the benelit of 
the value. That is our position. 

Q. Let us consider the position of the man who hires a house. If the tax is 
doubled on the land, will he not in the last analysis have to pay the taxes if ho pays 
the rent for the house?— A. Value is iniToased either by increasing the demand or 
diminishing the supply. I think that is a general proposition to which yon will all 
accede. The levying of a tax on land value does not in itself increase or diminish 
the supply and does not dimini-nh or decrease the demand for land, but its tendemry is 
to increase the supply of land so that the tax can not be shifted onto the user. If 
YOU tax a hat, you nave to get that tax out of the consumer. If you are a maker of 
nats, you have to get it out of the consumer or you will stop making them. But you 
can not say that about lands. 

Q. Can you not about bouses, if you build houses to rent? — A. Oh, yes; about 
houses it is true. 

Q. Well, then, if I hire a house, do I not have to pay the tax of the man that 
owns that house on that particular house?— A. You do; hut that was not your 
question. 

Q. Yes, it was. My question was simply this: If you shift the tiiX to the laml, 
how do I escape in my rent of the house?— A. How do you shift the tax on the land ? 
The ett'ect of shifting to land values only is to open up the amount of land that is 
available for the purpose of house construction; and the minute you open up a 
supply of land available for that purpose you diminish the selling value of the 
neighboring piece of land and you interfere with the ability to shift the tax on the 
house user. 

Q. Bnt do you not finally get to the point whore yon will find all the houses occu- 
pied?— A. Yes; that is possible. We have not reached it yet. 

Q. Will it not be necessary also to have the house located near where the labor of 
the renter of the house is f— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, there is a limit to the extension of the supply of houses, is there notf— 
A. lliere is not any limit to the extension. There is not any limit in the sense of 
which you speak to the operation.^ of the single tax until every S(|iiare foot of laud 
in the country is use<l, and used in its best way, because the single tax will in its 
operations continually open up now opportunities and give greater freedom for labor 
either for house construction or sometbing else. 

Q. Let me make my illustration on that f|uestlon more concrete. Let us suppose 
that hereon thi.s spot, where this building now stands, there is a factory employ* 
ing a dozen men. Of necessity, those men must be within easy access of tliis factory ; 
and you can apply your theory, can yon not? If the rent is raised on the house I 
now have, I can go to a house that is farther otf. But there must be some limit to 
the distance 1 can go from this factory where I get my employment, must there 
not?— A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the theory fail when I have reached that limit, and do 1 not tlieu 
reach the point where the increased tax on the land has increased the rent on the 
land?— A. In order to make vour illustration good, you would have to run a fen'*« 
round the particular piece of land and allow no other factory owners to come upon 
it anywhere; otherwise, they might escajie elsewhere and allow other people to come 
in. You can not very weU assume an absolutely crystallized conilitioii in any one 
place. The crystallization most exist all over the country. 

Q. Yoa most admit that io otir present situation, under our preseut system ol pnr* 
ticolar prodoction that requires such an Enormous amount of capital in one industry, 
the shifting of that industry is of a great deal of importuacc?— A. Oh, yes. 
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Q. Then the sn^oeition that you make may be said to be well-nigh impossible^ if 
not improbable. Having eventually located there and being conveniently located, the 
worker must accommodate himself to those circumstances f—A. Unless he chooses 
to go elsewhere. 

Q. But is there a choice to the mechanic at the present time to mipate at his own 
will f— ‘A. There is not as great choice as there ought to be, because he has not access 
to land. 

Q. Supposing he has access to ever so much land, what is the use of his going 
where it is if he has not the opportunity of employment at his trade after he is 
there f— A. He has not the opportunity of employment at his trade because neither 
capital nor labor can freely get access to lancl at the present time. 

Q. If there is some limit to the number of factories that would create a supply of 
la^f— A. I do not myself think that there is any practical limit to the supply of 


factories. 

Q. The factory is subject to the law of supply and demand, as is anything else f— A. 

I <io not think there is any practical limit to the number of factories which may be 
erected in this country, for the reason that new wants and new necessities are con- 
tinually arising, while the old wants and old necessities we have not begun to meet 
even here. 

Q. What is the power of consumption of the individual ?— A. I could only answer 
that question by saying it is indefinite. 

Q. Is not the power of consumption of the individual dependent upon the reward 
or return for the labor of the individual!— A. It is limited by it. You asked me 
what his power of consumption is. His power of consumption is his power 

Q. (Interrupting.) I meant by his power of consumption his earnings. I thought 
you would catch my question and answer it in that way. Then there is a limit oven 
if everybody in the country is consuming to the full extent of his earnings, is there 
not!— A. To the full extent of his earning at a given time; but the capacity of man 
is unlimited practically ; his ability for improvement is unlimited practically. The 
wants and the necessities of gentlemen at this board to-day are infinitely greater 
than were the wants and necessities of their grandfathers. 

Q. Are their necessities for food any greater!— A. Oh, they can live on just as 

little as ever. . , . , ^ x xu 

Q. The natural necessities are no greater! It is merely the comforts that have 
become greater, is it not!— A. The necessities, in view of our modern civilization 
and in view of our intellectual advancement and the different ways in which they 
touch the community— those necessities are capable of indefinite expansion. 

Q. Is it not true tuat whether you judge them as necessities, comforts, or luxuno^ ’ 
the power of a man’s consumption depends on the amount of his earnings with v^ich 
to gratify those necessities, comforts, or luxuries!— A. Yes; and I go a step further 
and say that his earnings depend on the facility with which he can get at the soil 

from which his earnings in tne last analysis come. , , . , 

Q. But if he is a mechanic and works at a factory, he has to live somewhere near 

that factory, has he not!— A. ('ertainly. j xu x • xu 

Q. Then, does it not come back to the question I asked, and that is the possibility 
of going to and coming from a cheaper piece of land, because he must inevitably 
work in that factory or get work in another factory ; and if there is not any 
factory he is oompelled to work in that onef-A. Yos, and under neceasity ho is 
driven to inconvenient places in the ontokirta, while land between him and the fao- 

*”cf. 'we wm nordtepute that, and I will frankly say ^at J “S/f®. 

tax, in so far as it will liriiiK into the market unimproved laud 

individual who wants to not the unearned increment.— A. If yon will anreo that to, 

I do not need to say nnythiuK further. It is asystom which 

out two factors in the present tax system, which seems to mo hardly could bo called 

Mr. Phii.ui’ 8, (Addressinn' witness.) Perhaps yon may have wmothing to addt 

Mr. Kknnbdy. to. Ralston, the privilege baa been accorded to all witnesses to 
fortify and amplify their testimony by the addition of other tots. 

Mr. Litciiman. And also to fortify their statements by citations. 

Mr. Eawton. I then beg leave to add as part of my ®^ 

rocantly prepared by me for the use of the Washington Board of Trade m retoes to 
th“S™n of iiietLds of taxation. It sniiirnsrizes my own views as to nersonal 
taxes, a branch of the disousslon to which I have only incidentdly referred, 

(Testimony closed.) 
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A*'Dkndum to thk Tkstimony of Mr. J. H. Rai^ston. 

Washington, D. C., March 12 , 1900 . 
To the offioere and members of the board of trade: 

Gentlemen : 'Fhe Commissiouoi a of tho District of Colombia have very courteously 
referred to the board of trade, for its opinion, a bill proposed to be introaiicod in Con- 
gress, (he title of which is *‘An act to regulate the assessment and collection of taxes 
and licenses in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’' and this bill, in con- 
formity with the rules of your honorable body, has for the past two weeks received 
the careful examination and consideration of your committee on taxation. 

* k * « „ 

^ The bill lieforo your committee is intended to provide for more systematic collec- 
tion of personal taxes than at present prevails, and for a great variety of occupaiion 
vaxes in the shape of licenses, some of which are reduced from the figures now 
obtaining. 


OUJKCTIONS TO PERSONAL TAXATION. 

1. A personal tax is inquisitorial in its nature, as indeed is illustrated by the pending 
bill. It demands from the owner an exposure of the condition of his business affairs, 
which exposure, from the soiiuilest hiiHincss reasons, lie may be unwilling to make. 
Justice to himself and to his creditors may lorbiil that In* should place upon the tax 
records a detailed statement of his financial condition. Aside from this view of the 
question, he may entertain a natural shrinking from taking the conimnnity into his 
confidence as to matters in their nature purely personal. 

2. Because of the reasons above indicated, as well ns for other reasons entirely 
human, false returns as to personal property are rendered. The man making a false 
return does not commonly fear expo.sure of Ids turpitude in such action, and is 
unable to withstand the temptation to gain an advantage involving no fear of loss. 
'Phis feeling may not be coiniuendable, but it is at any rate well-nigh universal, 
and the result is that wherever the enforcement of the personal tax law is attempted 
truthful men suffer, while the niiscmpulons gain hy their nnprinclided actions. 

3. I’ersonal taxes are uiie<|tial. One husiness may he of such nature that it can 
afford to stand the interference and expense of the jiersonal tax; another business 
can not, and many of those engaged in it are, as a r onseqnenee, forced out of their 
OGCU])ation8, while monopolies are fostered. 

4. A personal tax does not eoiiimonly reach those at whom it is directed. For 
instance, if it be levied upon the stock of a storekeeper, w'hile it may be an immedi- 
ate drug upon his business, ami diminish his present aliility to meet the deinamls of 
his customers, it is imt in the end paid by him, but by those w ho purchase fiom 
him. The payment of personal tax becomes one of the expenses of his biisiue>>. 
and the storekeepcT expects out of hi.s receipts to pay his expen-ses and 8i*cure a rea- 
soualde profit. Accordingly, he charges and obtains, in addition to sm li other ele- 
ments as may enter into the selling price, ;in amount for the goods he sells which 
will repay him for the tax and recoup him for the expense of advancing it. If he 
can not <lo this he goes out of biisiuess. In the last analysis, therefore, tLs tax does 
not full upon the stofokeeper, but upon the consumer. It becomes not a tax upon 
accumulated wealth, but a tax upon tin; necessities of life, vitally affecting all 
classes of the community, ami the poor in an infinitely greater degree than the 
wealthy. Again, if it he soii.ht to tax hoii ls ar.d money loaned, the holder of the 
bonds or the lender of money does not jmy the tax, hut, either in the shape of added 
commissions or of a higher rate of interest, provides in advance for this payment by 
the borrower. Once more, it happens tliat thto ucecssilous pay the tax, while the 
wealthy escape. 

5. A personal tax is always a double tax; sometimes obvion.^ly so, oftentimes not 
bo generally recognized, hut always of the saim; character. Some illustrations have 
been given, and we may add the following: II a man borrow $1,000 with which to 
assist in inirchasiug a piece of real estate worth $2,000, and if he pay taxes upon the 
value of the real estate and also upon the money borrowed, be would pay twice upon 
I he Slim of $1,000 and a total tax u|»on a basis of $3,000, when his actual possessions 
w’ould be worth but $2,000. This illustration is obvious and trite, but in a larger 
though less obvious sense every personal tax is a double tax. Real estate increases 
in value according to the opportunity it affords for the possession, preservation, and 
production of personal property. Certain classes of personal property are produced 
and preserved to the largest possible extent in this country on Wall street, and there 
we find that the value of land, because of the opportunity thus afforded, reaches the 
highest possible point. The same rule ap]>lies with relation to sites offering the 
greatest facilities for manufacturing purposes; and, again, the residential portions 
of our cities, where personal nniperty aijjprbpriate to the surroundings is gathered 
together and enjoyed in the largest possible degree, because largely of such fucr, 
exceed in value all other properties si mi la rlv ii^ed If, therefore, we tax both the 
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opportunity^ of producing, preserviDg, aud ei^oying wealth represented by personal 
property, 'And also the thing produced, preserved, or enjoyed (personal property), 
we are, in the truest and largest sense, indicting double taxation. 

6. All personal property can not be taxed, and for this reason such a tax operates 
unequally. If a man s firoperty be invested in Government bonds they will escape 
taxation, while other evidences of ownership may be taxed. 

7. A personal tax may be evaded. It is common, where a rigid enforcement of per- 
sonal property taxation is attempted, for a man, the day belore return is made, to 
exchange other classes of securities for Government bonds, free from taxation, and 
the day after his return is handed in to reexchauge, placing himself upon bis former 
footing and contributing nothing to the public revenues. The same Govemmeut 
bonds may be made to do duty many times over. 

8. The direct effect of the personal tax is to interfere with thrift and throttle 
industry. To tax articles produced is to diminish their production. To diminish 
production is to lessen comfort and create squalor. 

9. The assessor can know little of the personal property he assesses, nor can any 
board of assessors be made large enough to meet the exigencies of the occasion. The 
diderence between a $5 paste diamond and a $5, (XX) gem may not be obvious to the 
tax orticer, and so a chrome and a Murillo may be equally valuable in his eyes, while 
the latest product of a New England loom may seem of greater worth than a rug 
which has adorned the palace of the 8hah of Persia. 

THK TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 

The preceding remarks, both in the way of general comments on the bill and 
addressed to the tlieory of taxation of personal property, have special relation to 
any particular tax levied upon corporations. A tax of the latter sort is a tax upon 
personal property, and (except it ho placed upon a corporation enjoying natural or 
artilicial monopolies) must fall under the same ban. If corporations are proper 
business instrumentalities, then no needless drag should he placed upon their activ- 
ities; if they are improper, then they should be forbidden. The committee, how- 
ever, are disposed to believe that if any special tax is to bo levied as to coqiorations, 
it should he a tax (subject, perhaps, to a <|nalitication as to those enjoying special 
monopolies) upon their net (not gross) earnings, this method presenting, in the 
judgment of tne committee, the uiiniinuiii of evil incident to any tax levied upon 
this special subject or taxation. 'flUsS committee does not at this time consider the 
best method of dealing with corporations enjoying special monopolies, whether such 
treatment be through the exercise cf the taxing power or otherwise. 

OCCUPATION TANKS. 

The bill under examination prepetuates a great variety of trade licenses, some 
of them being reduced iu amount from the fees now fixed. This relief, of course, 
is desirable, but the principle upon which the bill is baspd remains for the most 
part obuoxiuus. If a man possesses, as we declare, inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the })ursuit of happiness, this right is emphatically interfered with v^en we 
compel him to pay an occupation tax, for such demand upon the part of the Govern- 
ment implies that he has not the right to live by pursuing a gainful occupation, 
unless he first pay for the privilege; that he is not entitled to the fullest Miare of 
liberty, which consists in doing whatever he may desire consistent with the well- 
being of others, and this for the same reason ; that he is not entitled to the pursuit 
of happiness, because bounds are placed upon its pursuit. 

Taxes under the proposed law will operate with the highest degree of inequality, 
and it is impossible that it should he otherwise. Hanks, whose profits may be large, 
pay a rehifivelv small occupation tax. Caterers, whose earnings are meager. & 
large proportion of their annual profits, in fact, so large as to interfere with their 
ability to gain a livelihood. Brokers, w'ho may well earn thousands each year, pay 
while dealers In old barrels, whose living is of necessity of the narrowest 
character, pay $10 annually. Hucksters, who pursue au occupation humble out 
nsoluJ to tne community, are required to pay $18 annually, while brewers, wh^ 
gains inn into the tens of thousands each 12 months, pay $100. A hackman, for the 
[u'ivi^geof driving his hack, pays the usual earnings of several days before he is 
permitted to earn a dollar. If the burden of occupation taxM fell with^y degree M 
equality upon the rich aud poor there is no question that they woula speeauy im 
rescinded. As it is, the poor and defenseless are nearly taxed out of existence, while 
the rich accept their comparatively small occupation tax as a ^eater or 1^ pro- 
tection against competition, and therefore as useful measurably in the maintenance 
of business monopolies — a condition of affairs which is in itsell a gross perversion 
of the taxing power. It is to be borne iu mind that in certain particulars license 
taxes may have a place. For instance, ^lerhaps, those engaged in given occupations 
should be identified, and as to certain other occupations police rmous m^ demand 
a high license. Identifioatiou could be secured where necessary by fumishing a tag 
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ooHtiug 25 or 50 cents ii year; but it is not within the purview of this report to dis- 
cuss the police question. 

PARTIAL EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF HOUSES OCCUPIED liY THEIR OWNERS. 

In addition to giving careful consideration to the various phases of taxation pre 
sented by the bill under exaininatfon, your committee has thought the time proni< 
tious to investipite the possibility of exemption from taxation, at least partially, 
of houses occupied by their owners. Deeming such a course likely to prove benefi- 
cial, we report herewith a resolution favoring it to the extent in each case of $1,000 
of the assessed value. 

Among other reasons bringing your committee to this conclusion have been the 
following: 

The effect of such exemption would bo to increase the number of liome owners in 
this District, idacing, as it does, a premium upon the purchase of homes and diminisli- 
ing the annual outlay necessary to maintain them. 

Jt will favor industry by lightening the burden of taxation upon this great product 
of labor (houses). The constructiou of more and better houses will bo stimulated, 
and every industry connected therewith will feel the quickening effect of such a 
step, and the whole community consequently share in its benefits. 

It will tend to the use of l.irger lots of land in connection with individual homes, 
because meu will be better able to afford their use, and the natural effect will be 
increased bealthfuluess throughout the community. 

In facilitating the purchase by our poorer citizens of better houses than they now 
occupy, the tendency of this measure will be gradually but surely toward abolition 
of slums and raising tbe standard of morality. 

Perhaps it may appear tbat your committee is claiming too large a measure of bene 
tits to flow from the lightening of taxation in certain cases to Uie extent of $15 per 
year per $l,(if)0, but it must be remembered that this sum represents the full average 
weekly wage of a mechanic, and his surplus earnings for many weeks, or, otherwise 
stated*, interest on $250, a sum whicli, put in a house, might well mark the differ- 
ence between coiiijjarative comfort and abject poverty, ami which would suflice to 
purchase a loaf of bread daily for the year. 

Your committee believe that the District of Colund)ia can well affonl to take this 
forward step. Only one family in four now lives in its own home, less than 15, (HID 
houses in the District being occupied by their owners. If all were exempted from 
taxation as proposed and were worth $l,0fM> and upward, the diminution in revenues 
to result from tbe adoption of this measure would )»e $225,000 ]>cr year, but inusiuuch 
as an immense proportion of the bonse.s to bo affected an* assessed for less tlian $l,l)0(), 
it is not pr(diable that tbe reduetion of revenues would equal $2(K),O00 annually. 

This sum would bo offset speedily by the increased production of houses, tlic 
increa.se«l basis for taxation on land values because of the larger use of land, ami, in 
a less material but more important seii.sc, by tbe improved health and developed 
morality of our citizeus. 

We believe that the District of Columbia as containing the capital of tbe IJidted 
•States should represent tlie highest possible ideals iu matters of taxation and tiic 
loftiest tendencies so far as the well-being of her citizens is <*oucerued. We believe 
that the measure prcqmsod leans in this direction, and that it should receive the 
approval of the board and the sanction of Congress. We may then take pride not 
simply in the fact that we are the seat of government of a f^ree people, but in tin* 
further fact tbat our municipality shows itsdf in its operations the leader in at least 
one matter vitally afl’eeting the welfare of tliose coming under its control. 

Nor can it be said that the stiggostion of y<mr committee is without precedent in 
principle. Theexemption laws in every juri.Hdii.^tion inthecountryillnstrateattemplN 
on the part of legislators to protect tbe poor against thoir poverty, and even the 
recent income-tax law did not undertake to interf'ero with the gains of the less wealMiv. 
The measure suggested, therefore, would be in the lino of protecting homo builders 
in the possession of their homes. 

The committee subjoin resolutions expro.ssive <d* the ijleas hereinhefore setfoitli 
and also add extracts from tbe opinions of tlu^ tax authorities of various States as to 
the effects of laws compelling personal tax. 

Very respectfully suijmitted. ^ 

J. U. Wilson, Chairman. 

M. I. Wkllkr. 

Sam S. Bond. 

J. H. Ralston. 

V. Baldwin Johnson. 

Wm. Jno. Miller. 

Wm. Oscar Roomk. 

Raymond J. Donaldson. 

Andrew Wilson. 

Ralph P. Barnard. 

N. L. Burchkll. 
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KK60LUTION8. 

Whereas the opinion of the Board of Trade has been asked by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia relative to a bill intended to be proposed to Congress 
entitled ^'An act to regnlutc the assessment and collection of taxes and licenses in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” and the same has received our 
careful consideration. 

Resolved, That if it is desirable, as proposed in the bill under consideration, to 
exempt church property from taxation, with equal reason sh»)u]d charitable institu- 
tions conducted not for gain be exempted. 

Resolved, That taxes miould be collected semiannually instead of annually, as 
proposed by said bill. 

Resolved, That, believing a tax on personal property inimical to the best interests 
of this District, we are opi>osed to the enactment of any law providing therefor. 

Resolved, That if any si)ecial tax be levied on corporations not enjoying public 
firauchises such tax should be levied on net earnings. 

Resolved, That occupation taxes should only bo levied to insure identification and 
for police purposes, or only in the event of absolute necessity to insure revenue, and 
the said bill should be so amended as to attain this end and no other. 

XKW YOKK. 

The tax upon personalty is therefore unjust as between individuals; unjust as 
between communities, and, as experience has shown the world over, it is impossible 
of even approximately just administration. Then why should it l>e continued!— 
(Report for 1898 of Comptroller .James A. Roberts.) 

To successfully enact and enforce an e(|uitable law which would reach every 
description of personal property and so distribute the burden as to make it light for 
all, only four things were necessary : 

First, to amend the constitutions of the States; second, to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; third,toamend the. constitution of human nature; fourth, 
to amend the constitution of things. . » „ 

The Constitution of the United States would have to bo amended, for under it full 
one-third of the personal property in this city is ])la<*ed beyond the reach of State 
t'HX liiWS 

The constitutions of other States would have to be amended so that their laws 
shall conform to yours, for you might as well burn down certain business portions 
of the city as to attempt to enforce such a law in the face of competing rivals with 
more liberal tax laws. • 

The constitution of human nature and ot things would have to he amended, or 
persons and personal property would hide or die, <)r tly to other countries beyond 
the reach of your aiueudmeuts, impelled by the instinct ot self-preservation. (Letter 
from Goorge’ll. Andrews, commissioner of taxes in Now York.) 


MA.SSAI'IIITSETTS. 


the form of securities and investments is thus 



1 general property tax is unequal, . -- . .. , 

always irritating to taxpayers, (^lo eomiiiissiou appointed to inquire into the o p - 
dienoy oLrevising the tax laws of the State, report issued October, 1897.) 


NKW JKR.sk Y. 


It is now literally true in New Jersey, as in other Slates, as has been well ea'd 
another, that the only ones who now pay In^nest taxes on personal 
estates of decedents, willows ami orphans, idiots and 

investigate the subject of taxation, appointed by Governor Griggs, report ug . ) 

OHIO. 

The system (providlnir for porsoiml taxation) as it ia actually administered results 
in debauching the moral souse. It is a school of perjury. 'li“§fatr Womt 

property into hiding. It drives capital in large iiiiantities 
of all, ft imposes unjust, burdens upon various classes in the 
farmer In the country, all of whose jiroperty is taxed K 

the man who js eorupnlonBly honest, and upon the guardian 
tee, whose accounts are matters of public record. (Report of taxation commission 
iul89S.) 

668a 66 
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ILLINOIS. 

The following tables graphically express the demoralization to which Chicago has 
been reduced by the general property tax, and indicate the goal toward which every 
community sabject to that or a similar system iiinst invariably tend. The tables 
are direct indictments of assessors and wealthy and iutiuential property owners, and 
incidentally they condemn our constitutional principle of taxation itself. (Report 
of bureau of labor statistics for 1894.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Things have come to such a condition in West Virginia that, as regards paying 
taxes on this class of property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty 
much in tlie same light os donajbions to the neighboring church or Sunday schooL 
(Tax commission report, 1884.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The establishment of ]>or8ona] taxes by law would “injure the business interests 
of*the city and stop or retard the growth of our industrial establish incuts.” (Report 
of the committee of the coinnion council of Philadelphia, February, 1871.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

The experience of California furnishes perhaps the laU^st i^xaniple of the utter 
failure of all scheiiies for taxing personal property to work out anything like an 
approximation of justice. (Who I’ays Your Taxes f G. 1*. Putnam’s Sons, publishers.) 

MARYLAND. 

This question wns propounded by tax commission of 1881 to the appeal tax court 
ot Baltimore: “To w'hat extent do you succeed in reaching investments mmlo hy 
residents of this State in private securities of any kind?” The answer was: “Wo 
utterly fail in reaching private securities of every deseription. Here and there only 
have they In-en returned by some conscientious holder.” The city <‘ollector vv.is 
asked by the same commission : “Does your experience enable you to suggest juiy 
« effective way of collection?” His answer was: “No!” (Report of bureau of indus- 
trial statistics, 1891.) 


Wa.siiington, 1). June /.?, tOffl. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. D. P. HUTCHISON, 

Chairman hoard of trustees of Charlotte Township, Mecklenbunj County, N. 

The comiiiissioii iimt at 10.05 a, ni., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time Mr. 
D. P. Hutchison wsw introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Tomi’KIN.s) Please give your name and address. — A. 1). P. Hutclii- 
sou, Charlotte, N. C. 

Q. Have you a paper prepared?— A. I have a paper. 

Q. Will you tirst state wnat contact you have bad with the building of roads, ;iiid 
where and when, in order to give to the commission some information as to your 
experience?— A. I have been chairman of the board of tr^ste<^H of Charlotte lowii* 
ship, Mecklenburg County, N. C. I liave had direct charge of the opening idTn.iiiy 
of the roads and the repairing of all of the roads in that township for the last Id 
years. 

Have yon bad any contact with the county organization of road building? -A. 
Only, von may say, in a consulting way. 

Q, Your experience in repairing would give you a gooil opportunity of observing 
the dehcieucics of construction f— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you bad any opportunity to observe the working of free labor and of con- 
vict labor?— A. Yes; by comparison. The convicts have neen workwl right 
not nnder my charge, but under iny observation. 

Q. Why were there two different gangs of labor, one free and the other ron- 
victf— A. 'fhe convicts arif worked nuder the control of the county oomraiHsioiH-rs, 
who op to the present time have been huHdijig all the macadam roads in the coniity* 
The township force at the present time h«ve been engaged in repairs almost entirely; 
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and it has been done almost entirely by free labor, whereas tlie cmmty uses convict 
labor. 

Q. Now, if you will read your paper, I think wo can formulate a number of other 
questions that will be of value and of interest. 

(Witness reading:) 

Mr. Chairman ani> Gkntlkmen of the Commission : 

«Allow me to thank you for tlio compliment paid North Carolina, Mecklenburg 
County, and myself by the invitation given me to testify beibre you in behalf of one 
of the greatest educational and commercial movements of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. 

''This movement, for road improvement started not in the country, us would seem 
natural, but in the towns, Avliero its strongest advocates and supporters were to be 
found. It was the citizens of Charlotte who submitted to a road tax, in addition to 
their town taxes, that made possible the building of the first marad am road in Meck- 
lenburg County. The first crushing plant in this county was bought by the trustees 
of Charlotte lownshi]) and place<l in the hands of the cniiuty (aiuimissioutTS, who 
had been constructing a stone road with coiiv'icts, using stone hammers, a slow and 
expensive method. 

"It has been the polii y of Mecklenburg County to build out from Cliarlotto on the 
main roads, in rotation, a mile or more at a tiine. This was tlnmglit best, as every- 
one coming to town would have the use of a mile or ho of good road, and this plan 
has been pursued until wc hav4‘ some 110 miles divided among roads, or an average 
of about 7 miles to the road, with the work of building going on at the rate of 8 to 
10 miles per auniiiii. 

"An election is to be ludd this fall at wliich the pc()]dc will bo asked to vote 
$200,000 to complete the macadam lo tlio county lines. Tln> \ alne of suburban prop- 
erty has increased inu<‘h more than has Ibc value of city pro|)crty. Farming lands 
on macadam roatls within 2 to 10 miles of town liave increased from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent in value in the last 10 years. People living ;> to 5 miles in the country 
fre<pKmtly attend church services at night, and send their children to llio city high 
schools. 

"Kuralmail delivery has been made possihlo by the advent of good roads, thus 
bringing the farmer into direct daily contact with tho movements of the 1. isiness 
world and giving him a knowledge of the prices ruling in the diireroni markets. 

"A few years since 4-hor8e teams were the rule; now they arc exceptions. 1 know 
of only one within 0 miles of Charlotte, and 1 tliink that it is used mure us an adver- 
tisement than from necessity. 

"Tho supply of wood was formerly drawn from ;i torrifory ind extending more 
than 5 miles out; to-day it is brought as far as 10 miles and sold for less, so that 
both the farmer and the dweller in the city are benefited by the reduction in the 
cost of transportation. This transportation cost has boon reduced at least oue-hulf 
by good roads. 

"Mecklenburg County has two camps of convicts, averaging ahout 75 men, with 
teams, rollers, and crushers, etc. The men are kei)t iu port aide quarters, heated by 
stoves in winter and well ventilated in summer. 

"The quarters, 60 by 17 feet, cost J^SOO, sPiblos (7 teams) $.10, commissary $50, guard 
quarters $.50. Convicts cost to work 2.s cents ]»er day. stone is 67 cents per cubic 
yard placed on tho road, as i)cr report of C. A. Sprat, county engineer. 

"Charlotte Township has an outfit which is chielly uscil in repairing aqd over- 
hauling, though wo have done some construction. The first and most important 
question, once it is decided to biiihl a road, is tho location. 'I'lio first consideration 
then is the grade; the second, tho costof maintenauce; and tho third, tho cost of cou: 
struction. 

"Theoretically, a level roail is the one to besought after, but experience has taught 
me that a one-half per cent to 1 ]>er cent grade is prehTahle, as better drainage is to be 
hud, upon which the life and usefiiluossof the road depends. I speak feelingly as to the 
level rood, as in the summer of 1896 1 liad to take up a milo of macadam, put back 
the earth that had been removed, and then replace the macadam, and then I did not 
have fall enough to get rid of the rainfall as rapidly as I would have liked. The 
]ieopIe who had for years been traveling this section of road and floundering through 
the holes that had developed by reason of the fact that there was no drainage were 
loud in their praise of the change, and asked why it had not been ho constructed in 
the first instance, as it would have cost leas l»y oue-lialf. 

"A road, like a crop, to.do well should have the benefit of tho sun. It does not 
pi'osperin the shade. So always locate it, if possible, on the sunny side of the hill or 
forest, on account of rains and frosts. 

"Distance should always be sacrificed in favor of grade. 1'he grade should never 
break on a fill, but at either end, so as to keep as much water off the fill as possible. 
Ditches should be made on all embankments to prevent washes.'’ 
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[I would add that this last was a suggestion of Mr. Tompkins some years ago 
when passing over one of our roads, and we took it un.] 

“The graifes established and the tills and cuts made, the preparation of the road 
bed for the lirst layer of stone demands the attention of the supervisor. With a 
little practice most of the earth ro<(uired to bo removed can be displaced with a 
road machine, leaving the bed with the same crown that you wish for the macadam. 
The bo<l should now bo thoroughly rolled and all depressions tilled in. Spungy 
places shouhl be dug out and filled with dry earth. 

“The bod is now ready to receive the bed rock, which should consist of 6 inches 
of stone broken so that it will go through a 3-inch ring, evenly spread by a dump- 
ing wagon or by being cast with a shovel, never by dumping and pulling to place 
with a rake, as there will always be more stone where the iliimp was. A heavy 
harrow is of great assistance in leveling the stone preparatory to rolling. 

“The second layer should consist of 3 to 1 inches of stone broken to go through a 
li-inch ring, with everything that will go through a 1-inch ring taken out. This 
layer should lu^ sprinkled and rolled until there is no imjiression of the rolls visible. 
The third and last layer to be put in consists of the screenings or any stone less 
than I inch in diameter, which should i»e sjm ad on to the depth of 1^ to 2 inches. 
I lind that, if it is ]) 088 ible, it is beat to llood this coat w ith water in the evening 
and leave it until it is dry enough the next day not to stick to the rolls. It should 
then 1)0 rolled until it is so hrm that a piece ot the material used, throw n under tlie 
rolls, w ill be crushed and not be forced into the surface. 

“The repairing of a macadam road in my opinion requires more skill and intelli- 
gence than the original construction, as tlien^ are more varied conditions to be met 
with. For the lirst few years the loosening of the surface of any depression and 
the tilling up ot the same w’ith broken stone not larger than inclies will keep (he 
road in good shajic, if the projicr quantities an' used. Hut after 1 or 5 years' usage 
it will generally require to be surfaced w ith 3 to .o inches of stone. 

“To do this, first fill all the ruts and ileprcssions with broken stone, insert the 
spikes in the large rolls, and break up the surface of the road by going (»ver it with 
the roller. 'Phis will not break the bond so that :i heavy harrow (5 hy 5 feet), with 
teeth 11 hy 12 inches, will leave it looking as if a roller had never been used. To 
properly shape uj) or erown, ii.si* a road machine, jis it does the, work ra)ddly and 
economically. The spikes having been removed, th(‘ surface is tlioroughly rolled to 
prepare it for the reception of a coating of 3 to 4 inches (11 inches stone), which is 
put on to r(q)lace w'hut has worn and been hlowui or washed aw'uy. The tui tlo r 
treatment is the same as in the original const nietion. 'I'o get stone for this work it 
is necessary to set the jaw's of the i rusher very close, tln*reby diminishing the 
capacity about <»no half. With the i-xeeption of about the lirst 10 or 15 yartls of 
screening or small stone which has to Ix" dumped, the entire output of the criishtT 
may he (lisposed of at <me handling. This work costs about $100 per mile, or <*^0 
cents per cubic yard, 

“A serious drawback to this work is the use of large stone in the first layer, wliidi 
is done hy some roa<l hiiilders to save the eost of i rushiiig, whereas the extra IuImt 
in placing, and the greater ipiaiitity required, to say nothing of the greater wc.iriii 
the rolliT, make t^ir use much more costly in the first instanci'. In spiking vi'i v 
many of the large stones are brought up and have to 1)<> taken out, causing a hn iik 
in the foundation, which is hard to repair. 

“(liir rule is that no stone is to be put on the road that does not pass through tho 
jaws of the ciiiHhor, and that no clay or loam shall he used as abend. In 
instances we have bad to take tip all tlie stone, putting the bed reek through tin' 
crusher, as wo I'ould not get a satisfm tory Job otherwise. 

“The amount of money that is being ex[«*uded in the building of improvoil roiids 
most certainly calls for special legislation for their preservation. The greatest 
destroyer of a road, stone or earth, is the luirrow tired wagon w itli its axles ofrvi'ii 
length. I'he average width of tire is not over 1] iin hes, which after a few' luontliH 
u«e is rounded off to an inch or less. All that the w agon will hear is usuajl; put. on 
(if on an improved road), so that we have four w’edges, a little blunt it is lino, 
working away to loosen up or grind the bond of the road. With the siniill stones 
out they go deeper, working out larger stone, and the iiersistence w'lth which cacn 
wagon follows in the track of the one preceding is sickening to the eye of the roau 
supervisor. 

“Charlotte Township had enacted by the last legislature a bill to Impose a licm^ ^ 
on all wagons in the city and township with tiri s less than standard width, which i^- ^ 

“One-horse wagon, tire 2 inches wide, spindle not over li by 7 inches. 

“Two-horse wagon, tire 3 inches wide, spindle not over by 9 inches. 

“Three-horse wagon, > tire 4 inches wide, spindle not over by 10 inches. 

“Four-horse wagon, tire 5 inches wide, spindle not over 1} by 10 inches. 

“The license is $1.50, $3, $4. and Waaons now in use are exempt 
tires are requircil. This Jogislation is not what was wanted, but was the best 
had. 
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<< Why such a prejudice should exist against the broad tire is hard to conceive, as 
everyone who has given it a fair trial is its' advocate. The question of draft is in 
its favor as has often been proven by the most careful tests. The life of the wagon 
with the broad tire is 50 per cent greater than with the narrow tiro. 

<^In constructing a road across a marsh some three years since, having ])iit on a 
foot or more of earth our wagons with 4-inch tires were going over nicely with a load 
of li yards of earth while a light surrey came along, and miicli to onr surprise, cut 
through and had to bo helped out. On the same road a team of small mules were 
hauling wood with a wagon with well-worn tires, which so cut up the road that we 
had to shut them out. 

‘^The co.st of repairs to streets and roads in a few years could be cut down from 50 
per cent to 76 percent in city, town, and country if the broad-tired wagon with short 
front axle could be substituted for those now in use, and without any additional cost 
to anyone.” 

Q. Do 1 understand that last sentence to be to the etfect that by the use of tires of 
proper widths you can cut the (^ost of maintaining roads .50 per cent! — A. From 50 
to 75 per cent. 

Q. And you say, also, with tires of proper widths the draft would actually be 
lighter?— A. On macadam roads the tests show tlmii! is frequently very little dilFer- 
onco; on earth it is from 20 to 50 per cent in fjivor of the hro:ul tires. 

Q. And yet the people at large are prejudiced in favor of the narrow tire, in spite 
of these facts? — A. Not so much the people as the wagon maiinfactiin^rs. Originally, 
the tires were much wider, hut the wagon makers in figuring out the expense of 
building kept cutting down on iron until they got them down as low as possible to 
sustain the load. 1 had a conversation with one of the largest manufacturers in our 
State last winter, and he said, We do not like to make these wagons, because there 
is not anything like the profit tliere is in the narrow tire; and th»*n, again, they last 
so much longer.” We have 2 witgons that have heen in use for o years, never liaving 
been under shelter for a day. In tliat time the tires have been cut once, and they 
are good for 5 years more. 

They belong to the township and are used in kee|)ing the roads up?— A. Yes. 

Q. Wiii you give to the commission a synopsis of the plan <d' building ainl keeping 
roads in repair in Mecklenburg County?— A. We have two taxes— a county tax, 
levied by the commissioners for the whole county, and that amonritcd last year, I 
think, to 30 cents. It is now fixed by law at a minimum of 30 cents. For the town- 
ship they usually levy a tax at a miiiiiniini of 10 cents, hut it cau bo as high as 30 
cents, for township purposes, iu addition to what is known now as the piiblie-road 
tsix or highway tax. TIkj highway is the macadam road constructed by the county 
commissioners. , ^ . 

Q. What is the, aggregate money collected by the county in those two funds? — 
A. i think about $5(),(XK)-^ hctween $10,000 and $50,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquitar.) Does thecouiity beiiefitany fromthoStato tax for roads? — 

A. None at all. . , , i ,■ r 

Q. By Mr. Litchman.) Is tliore any assessment on the ahuttors in the building of 
the roads?— A. No. 

Q. It is paid from the general tax? — A. Yea. 

Q. Does the building of your roads contemplate, also .sewerage, or have you reached 
that problem yet? — A. No .sewerage; we have that established iu the towns. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) It does constitute ilrainage, however?— A. \e8. 

Q. Is there any diflicultv about the citizens of the county paying the tax and not 
getting mails built to their places or near their places?— A. There has heen some 
clamor about not getting a proper division, but I think that is pretty well passed 
away now, and they find by adopting tbe plan of rotation — a mile or two on each 
road — notio have to go more than a short distance niilil they roach a niae.adam road. 

Q. This luattoT of issuing bonds to the extent i>f $200,000 to at onise extend the 
roads to the county lino would overcome that? — A. To a large extent. 

Q. Is it not due to that sentiment that the movement has been brought about tor 
borrowing money to finish the roads? — A. Everybody should get the henefit as vv’ell 
as pay tho tax. *Ma».y have been paying taxes for some years and still the road is 
some miles from their i.bii e.s. . ^ , 

Q. Can you give ua an approximate list of the machinery necessary to make a 
complete equipment— first to build a road as it is done in youi couuty, aud, second, 
to keep tho road iu repair? — A. The outfit should consist ol a portable engine of, 
say, 15 horsepower and a portable crusher, with bins that could be set up. We have 
a portable bin, hut 1 do not like it, because it is too small. 1 have never seen one 
big enough. I prefer a portable bin put np in sections, which can he taken down 
and set up in a very short while. There should be n roatl machine, a large plow, a 
harrow, and a steam roller. , , ^ i • -..r - 

Q. What weight of steam roller? — A. Twelve and one-half tons I think is prefer- 
able for country work, though we use a 15 ton, I would not like anything less than 
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12| tons. There Hhould also be scrapers. That same machinery will do all neces- 
sary repairs. A sprinkler should bo included. 

Q. what would that whole e<|uipment cost for an ordinary county! — A. That out- 
fit would cost about $6,500, 1 think. There is another item I left out; that is teams. 

Q. How much more would it cpst to get the necessary equipment of wagons and 
mules or liorsesf— A. Well, put that cost at $2,000 additional. 

Q. That would make a total sum of $8,500f-~A. Yes. 

CJ!. I want to get at whetlier in your judgment a county that did not feel disposed 
to expend that much money at once could with a smaller equipment commence the 
building of roads?— A. Yes; most of them commence with considerably less than 
that. 

Q. Could you give the very simplest outfit with which it would be possible for a 
county, whose people would not very willingly tax themselves, to begin the con- 
struction and thus demonstrate the value of good roailsf — A. It could be done with 
hand hammers, but not satisfactorily. The cost of the work would be entirely too 
much. 

Q. Was it started in your county in that way ? — A. It was. 

(^. If you had required $8,000 or $10,000 worth of machinery in the first place it 
would never have been started?— A. No. 

Q. Could it be started in any other w'ay than by starting by hand and demonstrat- 
ing the value there was in it? — A. 1 think not. 

Q. Are there not probably a great many people who would have to go through 
the same proee.Hsf— A. Yes. 

Q. Is not a road built by cracking stone by hand with hammers infinitely bettcu- 
than a great many of the older roads not practically built at all? — A. No question 
about that. With sutlicient care a No. 1 road can be built by hand. 

Q. (IJy Mr. F.\uquhau.) In your crusher do you use screens?— A. The screen is 
generally about a 2 inch ]>erforation, and just the tailings go over the end. 

Q. What do you use for binding?— A. We use anything that will go through tlie 
inch ring. It is better to have stone of that size, at h ast a mi.vture of it, than (tf 
the fine screenings, because the fine scr(?enings are very liable to w'a.Hh off. 

Q. Do you use gravel at all, or is ther<^ any to be found ?— A. We used some decom- 
posed granite one time and found it very satisfactory. Before we had a crusher wo 
hml a piece of road turned over to us and no binder put on ; in fact, nothing less 
than 2*inch stone. There was about a mile of it, and the people would g<» aroiiiul .! 
miles to keep oft* it. 

Q. What experience do you have in the iiiatt<*r of ruts in your macadam roads/ - 
A. They will form a rut and everything in the eoiinty will strike that when it eoiii' S 
onto the road. 

Q, What do you have to do — rake in? — A. Fill that in with broken stone, j'here 
is enough on the ground that you eau rake in. 

Q. Have you any system of inspection on your nuids to see that they ar»‘ not 
abused by any party, or is the road left to take eare of itself after you have niadt* 
itf— A. We have a man whose hiisiiiess it is to go about from one road to anotlmi, 
and who has charge of all repairs and everything, and wlio is employed constuutly. 

Q. (By Mr. 'foMPKiNs.) Bad places are reported to you, are they?— A, They an; 
reported; yes. 

Q. (By sir. A. L. Hauris.) Has he any authority to keep heavy loads oft’ the pike 
insoftweather?— A. No. 

Q. Does freezing and thawing sid’ten your roads at any season of the year /—A. 
That is a question tliat practically never has to bo <;outonded with. Frohahly nm e 
in 10 years the matter of freezing is to be eonsidcreil. 

Q. Can your inspector exclude small tiret^l — A. No; our hill on that siibjtM t goes 
into efl‘e« c the Ist of August. We do not exclude any tires now in use, but all m w 
wagons purchased have to have the standard wudth of tire or pay a license. 

Do you think your license sutlicient as a deterrent?— A. Yes; 1 think so. 
had it considerably higher than tlie ftgiire named, but it was a question of getting 
it through at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) That was a special enactment?— A. .Special tor mu* 
township. 

Q. What do you think of the use of convict labor for building roads in a •■omiry 
as compared with the use or employment of free labor?— A. I tnink it is thr 
for building roads. 

Q. You think it is the best use to put convicts to?— A. By far. 

Q. And you think the road is built cheaper than if you employed free labor f 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the use of convict labor on the highways has in jrour 
instrumental in lowering the wages of free labor or interfering with any pmlitn > 
employment that free labor has?— A. H has not. , - 

(i. Has It had the effect of causing an indisposition on the part of the free 
to engage in the manufootnre of roodsT— A. No. 
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Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Yon actually employ free labor in the townships and con- 
victs in the county! How many people are there in your gaufr of free laborers?— 
A. We work 16 to SO men. 

Q. White or colored!— A. All colored. 

Q. Are the convicts mostly white or colored !— A. Ninety-eight per cent are colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you mix your white convicts up with the colored?— A. 
They work side by side. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Will you give ns an idea of the terms of the law by which 
the county keeps its own convicts and works them on the public highway instead 
of sending them to the State penitentiary?— A. There is a special act by which the 
judge, in passing sentence, can sentence a man to labor on the public roads instead 
of sentencing him to the penitentiary. Long-term convicts are usually sent to the 
penitentiary. 

Q. Is there any limit to the discretion of the judge ? Are there any convicts that 
the county could not keep, but that would have to go to the penitentiary?— A. I 
think that in cases of murder and arson they are probably re(iuired to go to the 
penitentiary. 

Q. Into whose hands are these convicts turned when the court releases them?— A, 
They are ptit in charge of the county commissioners. 

Q. The county commissioners have absolute authority over this whole organiza- 
tion of roa<l-building convicts?— A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, none of the county commissi oners do any work or do any more than 
direct the terras under which the labor shall he employed f~A. They have a county 
engineer, who is elected by the county commissioners. 

Q. How much compensation does he get in your county?— A. 1 think he onlv gets 
$40 a month. 

Q. He has other eiiiployuieiit? — A. Oh, yes; he is city engim‘er, and he does out- 
side work. 

Q. In other words, for $40 a month the county cfimmissioners are able to get good 
engineer services to lay out the road and give all the data for its construction?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. Who is in charge of the work on the ground? — A. There is a superintendeut of 
couYicts, w'ho is elected by the commissioners. 

Q. How much does he get? — A. Kitty dollars a month. 

(J. What assistants has he?— A. He has 4 or Tt guards- whatever is necessary. 

Q. Guards night and day?— A. Yes. I think probably 1 guard at night, and 4 or 
5, or possibly 0, in the daytime, according to the number of men. 

Q. This whole orgauization lives practically in camp? — A. Yes. They have port- 
able barracks built of inch lumber jmt up in panels. 

Q. They build their own houses?— A. They build them. A man can Like down 
his (luarters in the morning, move them 10 miles, and put them up and sleep in them 
at night. 

Q. How much road is usually built from one camp? — A. From 2 to 2| miles is 
about as much as they build from one set-down. 

Q. Is the camji about midway ? — A. They locate it about as near midway Jis pos- 
sible, wator and everything considered. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are long term convicts used? — A. No; they are short 
term — up to 3 years. 1 have known one as long as 12. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Many of them 30 and 00 days? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do these hmger-term convicts develop any particular 
skill in road building? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Does the whole organization acquire special skill?— A. 
Yes; in the distribution of the stone. 

Q. And in the moving oi' camp; do they get so they can do that without instruc- 
tion and without trouble ami quickly? — A. 1 do not know about that. I have never 
witnessed it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far is this comparative excellence between convict 
labor and free labor due to that fact?— A, It is from tlieir enforced training. They 
have to stay there and stick to it, while the other fellow may want to get oft’ to a 
picnic or to hear the band play. 

Q. Ill regard to hours of labor employed, are they the same in both cases?' 'A. No. 

Q. How do they compare?— A. We work 10 hours a day with free labor: the con- 
victs work from sunup to sundown. 

Q. In winter that is short hours and in summer longer? — A. Yes. 

Is there any evidence of its being any particular haniship to put the convicts 
OB the road instead of sending them to the penitentiary? — A. No. 1 think they pre- 
^r it. Their friends can visit them on tlie road on Sundays, and so on. I was out at 
the camp not long ago with some gentlemen, and a man was telling ns about a boy 
whose term had expired a few days ago and who had a convict Iriend. He said, 
yon have a month longer to stay, and if Mr. Lytle will agree to it I will stay 
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in your place. I would rather stay here than go home.” I do not think there are 
many instances of that kind, hut tnat was an actual occurrence. 

Q. You spoke of there being very few 4 hor8e teams in the county now. That is 
because of the fact that us good a load can he hauled with 2 horses as formerly with 
4f — A. Fonnerly they would haul a half to a cord of wood with 4 horses, and now 
they bring a cord and a quarter with 2 horses. 

Q. Will yon give some idea of ho^v you lind it best to locate macadam on the 
width of a* road —the middle or one aide? — A. Our custom is to put it about in the 
middle, and then w'e have a dirt track on either side. We find it is easier to main- 
tain 2 dirt tracks— 1 on each side— than it is when we have all on 1 side, because the 
disposition of the ])eople is to stfok to tlie clay trucsk after it becomes wet and cut it 
up without going on the stone road. It is easier on the teams to drive on the clay. 

Q. What thickness of macadam do yon put down?— A. Wo try to get it about 1) 
inches. 

Q. And how wide?— A. Twelve feet. I do not like the 12-foot w'idth, because it is 
not wide enough to pass on, and it is Just a waste of 25 per cent of the road, in my 
opinion. If you would add that lii tlie length it would accomplish every purpose. 

Q. What do you think the width ought to be?— A. I would build it from 1) to 10 
feet fin* a single-track road; if wider than that 1 would make it Ifi feet, so that 
w’agons con hi pass. 

Q. Do you know what, in rouml numbers, is the cost of building an average road 
in the kind of country that yoiii* county is— hilly and rolling ctuintry — the approxi- 
mate average for 50 miles of road? If you are gtdug to issue bonds you will have to 
fiml it out. — A. Mr. Spratt has figured it out at $2,800 per mile. 

Q. A graded road, ii>acadatni/ed, 12 feet wide and 0 inches thick ?~A. Yes 

Q. Suppose you would cut that macadam down to 9 feet wide, it w«ui!d cost <‘orre- 
spondiugly less? — A. Twenty-live ]»or cent less. 

Q. W^hat materials do you use imistly? — A. Kiebl stone hauled in by farmcis ami 
piled up at iiitt^rvals along the road where they wish to lo(;ate it. 

Q. What are the farmers paid for the stone? — A. F«>rty cents per cubfi^ yard, 

Q. Who lucasures it?— A. I'be county engineer. 

Q. Who piles it?— A. Tin* farmers. 

Q. He gets bis jule ready to be mea.Hnred up and g«‘ts the county engineer logo 
and ine.asnro it and give him a certificate for his money ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get enongli stone from the farmers ?— A. Yi‘s; there is very seldom ;iiiy 
trouble * In some neighborhoods there is sometimes a little trouble. 

Q. Yon then have to (|uarry it?— A. It has to he «|narrio<l then, yes; hut 1 have 
uot known an instance in 5 years where it was necessarv to quarry. 

Q. 1 understood you to say that in hiiildiiig emliaukments yon arrango to hiiild 
them in a way that you can get a ditcli on the side, the sanu- as tlirough cuts or on 
levcd ground ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You find that neee.ssary hecau.'<e the emhankments wash down? — A. flic ruts 
accnniulate the water and it oviTllows. A Idg rain will take out 15 or 29 loads of 
earth, and it will take 25 loads to replace the 20. 

Q. Have you ever planted anything on the embankments to keep them from going 
to pieces?— A. We use, nennnda grass on all emhankments. 

Q. Has it been successful f— A. Very. Alter 2 or 2 years a stream of water 2 or 
inches in depth and several feet wide can run thiwii an embankment that havS llcrmiulrt 
gra.ss well set and it will not wash out. 

Q. What is your provision for surface drainage?— A. Our rule is to get ri<l of tlm 
wat 4 ,*r as fast as po.ssihh'. W<j simply cut the ditch through in order to get rid ot it. 

Q. Between the hedge uml roadbed do you maki* a guttering? — A. No; aplain ditf '• 

Q. Is there any doanitig out in that at all so as to assist drainage?— A. We l)uild 
these ditchc.s witli the side sloping next t<> the road, and we use the road niacliimi to 
clean it out always. That saves very iinn h of the labor, 

Q. (By Mr. Tomt’KIN.s ) Where a eounty like this spends .$50, (MX) a year, is tlo' 
improvement worth the money to the people in the eounty?— A. They think so. 

(J. Is it worth mueh more than the money?— A. I think it is, from the very 
that lands bring better prices and it is oitsior to market products. . 

Q. Are many products marketed over these, roads that wore formerly not iiiarKctei 
at all, like niiik and butter?— A Yes; I recollect one dairy as much as 8 miles <>” • 

Q. Before they had the macadam roads, how far out could a dairyman 
keep np a milk route in town ? — A. I have kn(»wn tlie time when they were Just' Jo" 
the edge of town. I had om; dairyman tell me ho could not utford to market Jus m ? 
the roads wore ho had. . ... 

Q. How much more would the road building cost with free labor than wii | 
viet labor, in your opihion? — A. I think it would cost any where from 30 to • I 

Q. (By Mr. FAitqoHAK.) Do the eoiiwicts receive any eompenstition for then 

at allf— A. None at all. 
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Q- How much does it cost per day to feed these convicts ?— A. The cost varies from 
25 to 31 cents each, owin^ to the number on hand. 

Q. Is there to be added to that the cost of the guards?— A. That includes gnardinc 
food, medical attention, and clothing. ® 

Q. What Is the aveiage rate of waRee in that same section for free labor of the same 
classf— A. About bO cents per day. 

Q. Is there not other comparison in your State with respect to convict labor 
besides this road labor!— A. Wo have the peniientiary and a State farm. We also 
lease the convicts to railway companies for construction work. 

Q. Is that leamng done through State oflicers or county oHicersf— A. It is done 
through State oflicers. One county may lease to another county prisouors to work 
on the road, i he judge can so order. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) And they do do it?— A. And do do it; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUt^niiAU.) In construction, then, your entire labor is convict, with 
the exception ot your foremen and bosses f— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you tliink that your iieoplo would have adopted this good-road system if 
they had had to pay tree labor at the rate of GO cents a day?-A. I think not 1 am 
confident they would not. 


Q. Do you think it would bo possible to build the roads and maintain the taxes if 
you had to pay 60 cents?— A. I do not think th<‘y would have undertaken it. 

Q. So the fact is the reform in respect to your road building in your State has 
been lirought around on account of convict labor and its clicapnessf— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the shortest term of any of the convicts employed on the roads?— 
A. They send them out there probably for the smallest line. Tliey go there from the 
recorder's court. If they fail to ])ay a fine, they are sent to the road to work it out. 

Q. How a long a time? — A, Fifteen days up. 

Q, So that you ntili/e all yonr convicts? — A. We utilize everything; yes. 

Q. Previous to the road-building era how wore your convicts employed?— 
A. Those of long term were sent to the pouitontiary and the very short-term prison- 
ers were kept in jail. 


Q. Kept at the expense of the county ?— A. Yos. 

(By Mr. Tompkins.) Do the peojile }>ay this road tax more or less willingly as 
time goes on? — A. There is no comnlaiut abont paying the road tax. 

Q. Would they in the beginning have paid what tliey now pay?— A. No. 

Q. Aud was there any conijilaiiit abont what they did pay?-^A. There was very 
great complaint about it. 

Q. That complaint has diHa])]>earcd?— A. Yes. There were people in the town- 
ship— citizens of the town— who first thought they would bring suit. They objected 
to paying the road tax; but they can vusseii the matter and decided that tiiey would 
try it for a year or two. They continue to pay it, aud no suit has ever been brought. 
Mr. Tompkins pays a rood tax in the town the same as 1 do in the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar. ) How many miles of road have you now improved? — A. 
About 90 miles of macadam road. Most of that is paralleled by dirt track, and some 
of it has dirt track on either side. 


Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Which yon nso in good weather? — A. It is used 8 months 
in the year. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) What has been the entire cost of that 90 miles? — A. I 
could not tell you. 

Q. You said' abont $2,800 a mile?— A. Yos. 

Q. And that probably would hold as an average over the whole 90 miles, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spratt’s ostiniatcf— A. Mr, Sprat t figured that as the cost. 

Q. That would make $250,000?— A. Not far oif. I know in our township we have 
spent $40,000 in the last 6 years. 

Q. Would the people have considered voting bonds at all before this system was 
developed?— A. No. 

Q. And yet you sav they are considering the expenditure of $200,000 on top of this 
$250,000 they have already ox]>ondedf— A. Yos. 

Q. Besides this cost of construction, what has been spent in the township in repair- 
ing these roads? — A. We have spent abont $40,000 in the last 6 years. We have done 
considerable widening of the earth roads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who builds your bridges?— A. The wooden bridges are 
bnilt by the convicts. 

Q. The larger bridges? — A. The larger iron bridges are built by contract. 

Q. Does the contract in such cases include abutments aud approaches? — A. The 
abutments are generally built by the convicts. 

Q. How many months in the year can your force work on the roads? — A. About 
11 months. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What do the convicts do in the other month!— A. That 
comes between times, and, in a way, they rest. We have probably 3 or 4 days or a 
week at a time that they are off. This last winter I do not think they laid ofl;‘ at all; 
there was work they could do all the time. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would that obtain in the States where they hare a 
colder winter t—A. No; nnless you are quarrying; they could work in the quarries 
in cold weather. ^ 

Q* (% Mr. Tompkins.) You could do all your quarrying in the hard weatherf— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke of using field stone. Do you mean the ordi- 
nary bowlder t— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the character of that stone?— A. Some of it is very fair and some of it 
18 not. We have to guard against it, and reject the softer grades. 

Q. Is it granite, or cyanite, or bliiestone?— A. The bluestone is the preferable, If we 
can get it. It is commonly knowm as “nigger head.” Wo use a good deal of quartz 
others to the contrary notwithstanding. Some people are very much surprised when 
I tell them we have some quartz roads standing uj) about as well as any others. I 
was over those roads last week and they are still wearing well. 

Q. Have you any trouble in getting crushers that will stand the crushing of your 
field stone?— A. No. 

Q. What crusher do you use?— A. We have two, the Champion and the Climax. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) VV'here are they built? — A. The Champion is built in Penn 
sylvania, and the Climax at Marathon, N. Y. 

Q. (ByMr.A. L. Harri.s.) Howlong will what is known as the Jaw of the machine 
last in crashing stone?— A. That is owing a great deal to the iiuality of the stone 
Sometimes it will crush 4,(KX) to (>.000 cubic yards. 

Q.^Have you any gravel beds?— A. No. 

Q. No creek gravel? — A. No. We have some beds of decomposed granite. 

Q. Then you depend altogether on decomposed stone f— A. You may say weilepend 
upon crushed stone. If you use plenty of water you always get bonding material 
enough. 

Q. How many convicts hav»; you in your State?— A. 1 think there are some 1,200 
in the penitentiary. 1 could not tell you how many are employed on the road. 

Mr. Tompkins. This is a special kind of law, as I understand it. There arc a 
number ol counties that have that same law in regjird to working convicts — Anson 
Gaston, Foi-sytb, Gnilford, Cabarrus. ’ 

Q. (Ky Mr. A. J... Harris.) How do you secure your convicts by night?— A. Tin y 
are secured by chain. There is a long rod that goes through the*^ quarters, ami the 
chain is slipped over this rod. 

Q. Would the characterof camp tliutyou describe be siifiicieut protection in aeoMer 
climate?— A. By the use of stoves, yes. With them yon could get any heat mmi 
wanted. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) How many convicts are .at work in a county f— A. About 
75 at each camp; that is about the average. 

Q. How many camps f— A. fwo out of !.'» is about the average. 

Q. How many eonvicts go from your eoiinty to the penitentiary at the discrelioii 
of the judge? — A. I supposi^ the iiuiiiber would probably average 4 a year. 

Q. Those are for grave or very grave olfeiises?— A. Very grave ofienses. 

Q. File convicts are sent to work in the counties by the judges instead of semliiig 
them to the periitmitiary f— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkn.veoy.) Is there any belief that the Jinlge gives longer Hentences 
because ol the use the county makes of the convicts than be would if they were seiii 
to the State penitimtiury ?— A. No. 

Q. (By Mr, FARquilAR.) Does the county utilize the convicts in any other way 
than in road making?— A. No. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris,) Do the white men and the colored men receive thewame 
sen tences for the same ofienses? — A. Yes. In the county of Gaston their ca)iivicls 
are about half and half. 

^ Q. In the use of yonr steam roller iu making your road do you roll more than one 
time? Do you roll Imfore you imild the surface or after? — A, We roll each layci’ 
separately. 

Q. How many layers do you put on?— A. Thr«*e layers. Wo roll the first lay< i, 
then go ^>y«r it and fill up the depreasious that may occur there until we get a true 
surface. Then we put on the stone and roll that until we get an even surface. 

Q. i see in your paper you describe the kind of stone yon put on for the lirst 
course. Is the ordinary inacadafti preferable to what is known as the 'Felford nyn- 
temf — A. I rather thinlk that it is, though i can't say positively, because I hav«' 
never seen what I consiiier a genuine Telford road. 

Q. When you repair your roads what preparation do you pnt on before yon put 
the coat of stonof— A. The first work done in repairing is to fill the holes ami -di 
ruts with ll’incb stone, fifll this up, then probably put a little bit in, and then the 
roller going over with spikes will crush th|^ stone down and level it up. 

Q. How long are. those spikes f— A. They are about to 4 inches. They roll down 
to li. 
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Q. This is a machine especially made for the purpose?— A. Yes. The spike is 
aboat 4 inches long, and at the pf>int 1 suppose it is 1 ine.h or 1^. It tapers. 

Q. Do you put the spikes in and use the same machine for rolling ?— A. Yes. There 
are holes punched in tne rim of the larger roller; 52 spikes ; 20 to ouch roller. They 
are about 18 inches apart. 

Q. Then, after you go over with your spike roller what do you do?— A. That we 
follow with the harrow. That loosens up everything and allows the road machine 
to level up all that is loose and get it in proper shape. 

Q. The road machine is a scraper?— A. Road scraper. 

Q. That makes the roadbed then perfectly level?— A. True. 

Q. Then, how much macadam do you apply for the roadbed, as a rule?— A. About 
4 inches, we strive to get it. 

Q, What size stone is used in that? — A. That is inches. Then we put binding 
material upon that. 

Q. Then you roll it thoroughly .again?— A. Roll it thoroughly again, yes, as in the 
first instance. 

Q. When complete, what impression does an ordinary road wagon have passing 
over it?— A. Ithasjione. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) This largo roller is heavier and hsw more effect in packing 
the stone than the wagon would have in undoing the work? — A. Very much jnore. 
We have there a pressure of about from 500 to 700 pounds per lineal inch on the 
macadam, while on the ordinary wagon I suppose yon would not have over 40. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any difierenceb.v reason of the width of the roller 
as compared with the tire of the wagon ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Tuen the narrow tire would cat into the road more than a wide roller, even if 
there is a difference in weight, would it not? — A. The dilfeieneo is in the weight. 
If you had anything like the weight on a narrow tire yon coubl force it in. 

Q. (By Mr. ‘ a. L. Harris.) Is it possible, in your judgment, to make a good road 
without a roller ?— A. Ko. . • 

Q. Is it economical to make ji maeadam road without a roller?— A. No; it is not. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) 1h it possible to do it with a little roller? — A. I do not 
think it is. I have seen it attempted, and I do not think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If you had $50,000 to apply upon a road, would it be 
advisable to purchase a roller so as to leave your road in a good condition when you 
were through? — A. Yes. We did not buy a complete on tlit. Wo bought a roller 
and mounted a crusher, and we used the roller for driving the <TUHher. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) The rollev is a steam roller with a steam engine on itf— 
A Yes 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) Is it satisfactory?— A. We have used it for 5 years, 
and it is satisfactory; but if you have a good deal of road to build yon would have 
employment for the roller all the time. , , i- 

Q. But if you are building a small (piantity of road you <*ould utilize the machino 
for the two purposes?— A. Yes. , . . . . . . • i > 

Q. Is the interest in good roads increasing in your 8t.ate?— A. 1 tliink so, jmlging 
from the legislation. t . • i 

Q. Is it increasing among the fanners? — A. Y^es; I think so. , , , 

Q. Are they now goneriilly disposed to do a good, fair day s work when they have 
an opportunity of working upon a neighborhood road?— A. We have had some of 
them oft'er to come ami help if w'e would do so and so, but we do not think auy o 
them want to do more than they have to do. 



Q. You do not get any — - , ^ ... .g 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are any of your roads built by public contract?— 

A. No. 

*Q. (By Mr. Tompkina.) If these bonds should accnio, how would the roads ^ 
built— by contract?— A. 1 think a good deal would be done by contract; that is the 

(By*Mr.*FABQUHAR.) How many other counties have adopted this system?— A. 

I think there are some 15 or 20 in the State. .. . inn 

Q. (By Mr, Tompkins.) How many counties are there in the Ntato-ovei iw, are 

there not!— A. Somow We about 90. n «r«*ir# a t 

Q. Do you knowhow many counties have utilized convicts on this work T— A. i 

Q. How many years since Mecklenburg County started this road system? A. It 
commenced some 12 years ago. , . ... • a 

Q. Was the agitation for good roads started m the city or m the 
The first bUl wm introduced by S. B. Alexander. It 

repealed by the next legislature. Then the second legislature following reenacted 
another bill, introdoc^ by Mr. Adry. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) Each Huoceediiig year this system has increased f— A. 
For tlie last 8 years it has increased. It was at a standstill for quite a number of 
years ; there was very little done. 

Q. In the presentation of the question before your legislature, was the argument 
mostly that it was a saving to the State in the utilization of these convicts in the 
labor on the road, or was it on the ground that it was in the interest of a better com- 
mercial and industrial system to make better roads for the State? Which argument 
held? — A. Well, 1 could not tell yon that, because it is so far back; but my recollec- 
tion is that it was urged that it would be economy to the county to use the convicts 
in that way. 

Q. They had to keep the convicts, and expected in that way to utilize them iu 
building roads?— A. Instead of sending convicts to the penitentiary, the county was 
taxed with all costs and got nothing back, because any income from them went to 
the State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As I understand, your State doesn't pay for the prose- 
cution or convi(;tion of tin* convict? — A. No; each county bears all court expenses. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Tompkins.) Then the motive was ])artly to get good roads and partly 
to get something in return for these expenses?— A. Yes. 

Q. And good roads wore the best they could get?— A. Yes. 

Q. (Bv Mr. FAKiiUiiAR.) In the care of these convicts in your camp do you have 
good police regulations?— A. A great many of the convicts are made “ trusties’' in a 
very short while and chains are taken olf. Of course they are not allowed to go 
awa}' from the camp. Moat any day yon are in town you may see two or three wagons 
driven by some negro, without any chains or anything, who could pull up and get 
out any time he saw tit. 

Q. Is there any system of surveillance used over the men while at work other than 
that of the guard f — A., No. 

Q. Is your trusty allowed to go around anywhere at night without a guard?— A. 
He must stay in the quarters, but he is not chained in any way. 

Q. There is no Sunday labor?— A. None at all. 

Q. Do you have any Sunday sioinons— anything of that kind?— A. I think so ; \ cs. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) Is there much disposition amongst this organization ol 
convicts to get away ami resist the guards?— A. Very little. 

Q. Are they much discontmited because of the conlinemcnt ? -A. They do not 
seem to be. That dejjonds very largely upon the men in charge. If they got a bum 
that is kind there is no trouble, but wlnui they liave a imin that they can take 
liberties with they kec]» crowiling him up. I only know of one cast? whore tlicy 
hoil an insurrection and made a break, and that bus Immui 10 years ago. 

Q. ( By Mr. To.mpkins.) Was there very miu.di tnuible aliout (piieting that?— A. 
No; I think they shot a couple of tbeiii, and maybe a couple of others got away. 
The others were put l>ack to >vork. 

Q. Did they change superiuteiidentH — anything of that sort? — A. I think not at 
that time. 

Q. Have they chaugeil suiierintondonts for inability to handle the men?— A. 1 
think they have— two or three times. 

Q. (By Mr. Fak^phar.) In the tramsfer of work of convicts from on<M*ouuty to 
another, M-hat is the rate of compcu.sation to the county?— A. 1 think iu sonic 
instances they pay probably half the cost, possibly all the cost of tlio trial It is 
owing to the length of time, a good deal, as to what they will pay. Sometimes it is 
a fixeil charge; they pay so much for a year or a two years’ sentcnco. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) The county that uses the convicts always pays nil tlic 
expense of keeping? — A. Yea. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqriiAR. ) What I desire to know is if there is any compensation ?— 
A. Of course the county working the convict would have to pay the keep any wny* 
and the question would be what return is there for the county that routs the convict? 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkin.s.) There is compensation, is there not?— A. In some cases I 
think there is. The county lots the convict out and gets rid of the keep. 

Q. And for how long terms? — A. Ido not know. It is some small eoinpous.itinn 
I do not know how much. 

(Testimony closed ) 
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Washington, ]). C., ,June 11 , 1901 . 

TESTIMONY OF MB. ELWOOD MEAD, 

Expert in Charfje of Irrigation humiigaiionH, Department of Agriculture. 


The commission met at 11.02 a. m., Vice-Chairman Pliillips presiding. At 4.‘^0 
p. m., Mr. Elwood Mead, irrigation expert, Department of Agriculture, appeared as 
a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as IVdlows : 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. IIauhis.) You will please give your full name, post-office address, 
and your occupation. — A. Elwood Mead; 1 am irrigation expert in charge of the 
irrigation investigations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. What State are you a native ol? — A. Born in Indiana. For the past 18 years I 
have lived in Colorad«» and Wyoming; for the ]>aKt 12 years, Wyoming. 

Q. How long have you made this subject of irrigation a sfiidy?— A. Eighteen 
years. 

Q. How long have you been with the Agricultural Department ?— A. Three years. 

Q. Have you studied the subject of irrigation in connection with agriculture in 
the various States of the West, and 1 niighr say of the East also t— A. I have. 

Q. Have you a written stafeiucnt that you desire to present to the; commission? — 
A, If you desire I will give an outline of my <tounection with irrigation. 1 went 
from Indiana to (’olora<lo in 1882 to accept .a i»rofes8or8hip in the State Agricultural 
College. Four years later I became the ]»rof«^s8or of irrigation engineering in that 
college, being the lipt professor of this branch of engineering in this country. 
Between the time of going to Colorado and my acceptance of the last-named pro- 
fessorshi]!, I was employed •luring two summer vacations by the State engineer of 
Colorado to make; official measurements of the capac ities of tlni irrigation ditches of 
the State having adjudicated rights to water, (’(dorado was the first of the arid 
States to assume public control over the diversion of water from streams. One of 
the first necessities of the legislation providing for this contnd was a table showing 
the capacities of the <liff event ditches in use, and the measurements made to ascer- 
tain these capacities were the first of such measurements made. After 2 years of 
employment by the State engineer during the summer months I became assistant 
State engineer, resigning from the college, Init returning to it when a school of 
irrigation was created there. In 1888 1 became territorial engineer of Wyoming and 
continued in that capacity until 1898. In 1897 T became connected with the irriga- 
tion investigations of the Department of Agriculture and for the past 3 years I have 
been in charge of these investigations. 

Q. Have you written a number of reports that have been issued by the Agricul- 
tural Department? — A. .Since coming to the Department I have had charge of the 
bulletins issued by the Dejiartment with reference to irrigation, of which the follow- 
ing is a list : 


Publications of the Office of Experiment tStations un irrigation. 

Bui. 58: Water Uigh f son the Missouri b’iver and its Tributaries. By ElwoodMead. 
Pp. 80. 

Bui. (K): Abstract of Laws for Ac<iniring Titles to Water from the IMissouri River 
and its Tributaries, with the Legal Forint, in Use. Compiled by Elwood Mead. 
rp..77. 

Bui. 70; Water-Right Problems of Bear River. By Clarence T. .lohnston and Joseph 
A. Breckons. Pp. 40. 

Bui. 73: Irrigation in the Rocky Mountain States. By J. C. Ulrich. Pp. 64. 

Bui. 81 ; The Use of Water in Irrigation in AVyoming and its Relation to the (Owner- 
ship and Distribution of the Natural Supply. By B. C. BuO'um. Pp. 56. 

Bui. 86: Thf Use of Water in Irrigation. Report of investigations made in 1889 
under the supervision of Elwood Mead, export in charge, and C. T, Johnston, 
assistant F^. 253. 

Bui. 87 : Irrigation in New Jersey. By Edward B. Voorhees. Pp. 40. 

Bui. 90: Irrigation in Hawaii. By Walter Maxwell. Pp. 48. 

Bui, 92: The Reservoir System of the Cache La Poudre Valley. By E. 8. Nettleton. 

Pp. 48. 

Bui. 96; Irrigation Laws of the Northwest Territories of Canada and of Wyoming, 
with Discussion, by J. S. Dennis, Fred Bond, and J. M. Wilson. 

Bui. 100: Irrigation Investigations in California, under direction of ElwoodMead, 
assisted by William E. Smythe, Marsden Manson, J. M. Wilson, Frank Soul^, 
C. E, Grnnsky, Janies D. Schuyler, and Edward M. Boggs# 
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Bnl. 46: Irrication in Ilnniid Olimatos. By F. H. King. 

Bui. 116 : Irrigation in Fruit Growing. By E. J. Wiokson. 

SEPARATE. 

Rise and Future of Irrigation in the United States. By Elwood Mead. Yearbook 
of Department of Agriculture for 1899. Pp. 25. 

Now, if the commission desires I will take up and follow the general lines of the 
summary I sent you yesterday, 4ind I will take up the (juestions that seem to me to 
be fundamental. 

We are accustomed to think and speak of irrigation iii the United States as being 
of recent development. Nothing could be farther from the truth. In many parts 
of the Southwest, notably in northern New Mexico and Arizona, there are well- 
detined remains of irrigation works which have outlived by many centuries the 
civilization to which tlioy belonged. Near Las Cruces, N. Me.x., is iin irrigation 
ditch which has an unbroken record of over IKK) years of service. The. Spanish set- 
tlers along the Kio Grande were irrigating their gardens 70 years liefore the settlc- 
inent at .laiuestown. It is true, however, that irrigation by English-speaking neo. 
pie is only about 50 years old. For its beginnings we must go to Utah, where 
the little baud of Mormon emigrants was compelleil to adopt it to save themselv(!H 
from starvation. It was 20 years after the beginnings in Utah that irrigation canic 
to be an important fiictor in the growth and settlement of Colorado and California. 
It is ail interesting fact that the earlier attempts in these 2 Stat4^s where irrigatioti 
hasassnmeil the great<‘St impiirtance w'ere made at the same time. I'lie discovery 
of gold in California created the overland trail and opened the great interior vall<;yH 
of the arid West to miners and stock raisers. At the stage stations bordering on 
streams and in the vicinity of mining camps men without any knowledge or c.\pci i- 
ence built small, rudi^ <litchcs and turned water on the thirsty soil. In every 
instance work was begun without apparent consideration of future necessities, and 
by men to whom the whole subject was strange and new. It is only by nndersfand- 
ing this lack of direction and the haphazard methods which prevailed in the Itegiu- 
nings of our age that we can understand the present situation. 

Tliere are few countries ill which irrigation is dcstinml to assume greater inijior- 
tauce than in tiic United States, j'hroughoiit nearly all that portion of the country 
west of the one hundredth iiierblian siiccessfiil agriculture is not possible without 
it, while each yoar .sees an increase in its use east of that meridian. Leaving out 
of consideration .Alaska and the recently aciinircd insular possessions, in hiuiu' of 
which irrigation is already an important faetor, the area of the United State's east 
of tile one hundreiUh meridian is 1,618,890 si{iiare miles. West of that meridian Micro 
are 1,443,819 square miles. Taking this meriilian as uii appro.xiinate. division of tin' 
hnmidand ari<l portions of the United States, they stand in a ratio of about 53 to li. 
The humid i>ortiou is, however, somewhat larger tlian this. Tliere is a narrow strip «)f 
well-watered territory along a part of the Pucifie coa'^t, and scattered thronglnmt tlio 
arid region there are relatively siimll areas with a rainfall considerably above tii.-it of 
tbe surrounding Cob ntrv, and where crops can he grown without irrigation. .Making 
the one hondredth meridian tlieoastoni boundary of the arid region is also pnn ly 
arbitrary. The decrease in moisture begins 5(K) miles east of the Rooky Mounlains, 
and gradually but irregularly increases as they are approached. Taking into < 011 - 
aideratiou these minor hioditii-ationsof the rough division changes the percentagi' of 
bninid to arid land to a ratio of about 60 to 40. 

Within the limits of the arid region it is fiot too much to say that irrigation is tho 
basis of civilized life. In many of the arid States tho value of the crops grown by 
irrigation exceeds the output of the mine or the profits of the factory. Not nnly is 
this true, but the cheap and abiiodaiit food supply which irrigation has providid 
has made possible tbe operation of many mines and tho development of iiuinn taut 
industries which would have been impossible if the food supplies of their oporaiiyrs 
had all to beshippeil in from the farms of tbe liiimid Eifcst. The hitluence wliiyii 
irrigation has exerti^d in beautifying tbe landscapes of tho watered areas of the ai nl 
West, in lessening the dust and discomfort, and rendering life more healthful aim 
attractive, must not be lost sight of. The uas4's of fruit and foliage and the marvel 
ons beauty of the gardens and orchards of southern California have done as mncli to 
fill tbe transooutinentai trains from the East with health and nleasuro seekers as lia^ 
tbe healthful and eii,joyable climate of that region. Nor does tois statement ai'P') . 
California any more than to the business centers of tbe other arid Htates. The ci ih h 
of Phoenix, Reno, Boise/* Balt Lake, and Denver are almost as much the creation 0 
irrigation as the farms and orchards wbic|i surround them. . < 

Imgation in the United States diffep from irrigation in f early all other irngiui 
eoantries in one important particular. In Italy, rVanoe, Egypt, India, and even 
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Australia, many of the important irrif(ation works have been built by the Govern- 
ment and owned and protected os public works. In the United States, on the other 
hand, every canal in operation and, with one or two exceptions, every reservoir used 
in Irrigation is owned and protected as private W(»rk8. Neither the several States 
nor the general Government have as yet entered into the work of ditch or reservoir 
bnilding. Colorado has built 2 or 3 reservoirs with State funds and begun 1 canal, 
hut outsidti of this, investments of $200,000,000 or more to provide water for the 
cultivated lands of the arid West have come from i»ri vate fumls. Whatciver has been 
done in the way of overcoming physical obstacles, the building of dams to control 
mountain torrents, the aqueducts which follow the precipitons sides of mountain 
canyons, the thousands of smaller ditches, and the, humlreds of importiiut canals, 
together with the immense outlay of money and toil required to put arid land in 
condition for the distribution of water, have jill come as the result of the outlay and 
effort of individual companies and corporations. 

Owing to the fact that this development has been left to ])rivate enterprises, there 
has been a delay in the enactment of laws required to protect irrigation investments 
and to secure to the water user his proper share of thestream along which he lives. In 
countries whore canals are built with jmhlic funds, ado(|iiate laws for governing the 



of ditches and the reclaiming of land being a private matter, public considerations 
have received but little attention in the location of works or in the enactment of 
laws to determine rights to streams. Tlie amount of money which the individual 
company projecting irrigation works liad was the controlling consideration in the 
location of canals and ditches. As a rule, the places where tlitidies could be built 
at the lotist <'ost were first sdccteil. Where these favorable locations have been 
utilized, then larger and costlier works have been undertaken. And after the 
natural flow of streams has been abserhed, there has bdlowed a natural construc- 
tion of reservoirs to store the Hood wafers and the wut<T8 whi< h run to waste dur- 
ingthe seaeon when water is not required in irrigation. In .Slates having a favorable 
climate, like California, or people of exce]ifion;d enterprise, as in Coloratlo, ()r where 
there has been from the first a large local demand for farm products, owing to the 
proximity of mines, irrigation has developed more rapidly than in States where the 
demand for irrigated products or tlie price received for them has not been so favor- 
able. Utah has more cultivated land than Montana, although the area susceptible 

of irrigation in Montana is many limes that of Utah -i 

It is probable that if canals had heoii built as public works the leading considera- 
tion would have been an abundance of water supply, but being pnyale works Ihe 
leading consideration has been the cheapness with which ditches could he built ami 
the profit with which the rights in these ditche.s could he dispo.scd of. Hecause ol 
this there are many streams in tln^ West where the natural flow has already been 
fully utilized. The ditches and canals, which take water from the Arkansas biviT 
in Colorado aud Kansas, cover more land than tlie stream can he made to irrigate if 
every available reservoir site along the stream is improved, and all the water which 
can be is utilized. The canals widch divert the South P atte River ,n Co orado and 
Nebraska coverall the land which that stream can be made toiri pte. Cnhuudreds 
of streams in the various arid States aud Territories the capacity of the canals and 
ditches already built is fully e.iual to the water .‘^iinply. 

more ditches than can he filled, and the people who depend on ^ »o»i snller from 
drought ns severely os do tlie iieople wlio dep<-ud on ram. As a rule, all the laml 
which can be cheaply irriga,te<l is n»w either being irrigated or Jh ^v»e(n part es 
who intend to irrigate it, and tin* streams whicu can Im easily I,?,! 
reservoirs to make a further extension ol 

nevertheless, there is a great field for future development. Iho 

arid region like the MisSonri, Hig Horn, Snake, Rio Crande, (^reen, and 

are as yet almost imdiminisbed in (low. The reason lor f bis is that J^^^ost of 

to utilize them has been too great. In many eases this cost \\ ill for 

be lieyond the reach of iiri vate enterprise or beyond the hope ot ^ 

if undertaken ae private enterprises, and this is one ot the leasons 

national aid is regLled as a neUit^, or if not a necessity, as a wise public policy 

*^Whewve?^inriga^U^^ necessary, laws for the r®f ^ ‘'TuMult^^ec- 

muat be enacted if development is to bo peaceful and prosperous. ) 

essarw for the farmer to know who owns the water ,1^® 

that Re has title to the land that he. cultivates. In 

States the character of titles to water has an especial 

scarcity of the supply. With very few exceptions, there is inore Irrigable 

the river than thestream will serve. fanTsliSl be made 

controhitbe land on which it is used, because be made 

productive and what land must remain forever and aud almost worthless. 
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has made possible tbe operation of many mines and tho development of iiuinn taut 
industries which would have been impossible if the food supplies of their oporaiiyrs 
had all to beshippeil in from the farms of tbe liiimid Eifcst. The hitluence wliiyii 
irrigation has exerti^d in beautifying tbe landscapes of tho watered areas of the ai nl 
West, in lessening the dust and discomfort, and rendering life more healthful aim 
attractive, must not be lost sight of. The uas4's of fruit and foliage and the marvel 
ons beauty of the gardens and orchards of southern California have done as mncli to 
fill tbe transooutinentai trains from the East with health and nleasuro seekers as lia^ 
tbe healthful and eii,joyable climate of that region. Nor does tois statement ai'P') . 
California any more than to the business centers of tbe other arid Htates. The ci ih h 
of Phoenix, Reno, Boise/* Balt Lake, and Denver are almost as much the creation 0 
irrigation as the farms and orchards wbic|i surround them. . < 

Imgation in the United States diffep from irrigation in f early all other irngiui 
eoantries in one important particular. In Italy, rVanoe, Egypt, India, and even 
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diverts it, the tendency is to favor the union of land and water. But on many 
streams corporations have built large and costly works in advance of settlement to 
supply lands they did not own and never exi)ected to own. Under such conditions 
the natural tendency has been to favor a doctrine wliich would make the owners of 
the works the nppropriators of the stream and to give them the greatest possible 
freedom in disposing of the water supply to users when the lauds below the canal 
wore brought under cultivation. 

Another troublesome problem in many of the Western States has grown out of the 
conflict between the rights of appropriators of water under State laws and the rights 
of riparian proprietors, as recognized by State constitutions. In (Jolorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, ^■evada, and in the Territories of Now Mexico and Arizona, 
riparian rights liave been abrogated, but in California, Wsshington, Oregon, the 
two Dakotas, and Nebraska the eonstitutiou recognizes tlio cominondaw doctrine 
of riparian rights, which requires tliat streams ninst How iindiniiniHlied in volume. 
Later on these States have passed laws which permit irrigators to appropriate and 
divert the entire supply until it is an open ({iiestion which of these two conllieting 
policies is to prevail. It will liardly he wise for cither the State or Ceneral Govern- 
ment to extend any considerable aid, while whatever is done by jirivato enterprise 
will be attended l»y so ranch hazard as to make development comparatively slow 
and uncertain. 

For several years past noii<‘ of the arid States h.-is had a more rapid growth than 
Nebraska. Many largo canals have heoii built, and a largo acreage ot land in the 
western part of the State brought under cultivation. This was due in part to favor- 
ing natural conditions, but more largely to a very excellent law providing for the 
systematic record of water aijpropriators' rights, and their legal recogni tioii when the 
water had been used. All this lias been changed by a reecnt docisioh of the siipreme 
court, declaring the com inon- 1 aw' doctrine of riparian rights to be tlie law in that 
State. If this is true, then every diversion of water is illegal. No one knows W'hat 
is to be the result. Irrigators are fearful and investors in canals greatly alarmed. 
There seems to be reason for this feeling, .as tlie millers of Nebraska, some 50 in num- 
ber, at their meeting last w'cek, i erfected an organization under which they are to 
institute lawsuits to enforce the reciuit decision of the supreme <*oiirt, and close up 
the irrigation canals that aie depleting the streams, 

In Kansas the sLatuto law 
ninety-seventh meridian, and 

to bo‘ a sensible arrangement, . . 

of an imaginary lino all the water of a river may be used, while a few loot away to 
the east of it none may be diverted. . v i • i. x 

Next in importance to the nature of a w%ater right is the method by which it is 
established. To Colorado is entitled the credit of passing the lirst law on this sub- 
ject. It gives to each claimant of water theright to inaugurate m court a procedure, 
under which all tdaimaiits to the sumo supply can be compidlcd to come into court, 
and have the relative priorities ami amounts adjudicated. After this has been done 
tbe Colorado law | rovides that the streams shall be under public control, .and the 
State ofticer known as a water conmiissioner shall in tinn‘s ol scarcity divide the 

water among the holders of those adjudicated rights. , x- xi 

In many of tho States and I’erritorics there is no orderly procedure tor the sottle- 
meuts of tho rights of all irrigators to a stream at one time. In these States wlion- 
ever tho ditches at the head of a stream rob the ditches below, controversies are 
sure to arise. If the irrigators below .are lawless or imjuilsive, raids to tcai on ■ 
dams and head gates above are likely to result But among *’*''J*'*'^*^*“f , 

users the only remedy is an appeal to the courU, which stand as J 
between injustice and violeiieo. The objection to this coiirt | a.irainat 

excet^dingly costly ami apparently unending. A lawsuit + 

another may settle the issues between those two parties, hut it cau n 
apply to the ditch owners ami irrigators not made a party to the suit. It too oicen 
' ■ - ■ • litigation, instead of settling controvcTsies, only serves to 

” - « * — case in California 


happens, therefore, that litigj 


create new issues, wbioli, in turn, have to he litigateil. . V Vi,» 

“A”bronght suit, against “ 1!, ' and was decreed to have the VhoTivOT 

of a stream, and “15” was enjoined from mlerferiug with A s ’ 

“ B” then brought suit against “ 0,”and was dee ared to f 

“ C,” and “ C ” was enjoined from interfering witli “ B s” 

Then there was trouble for “ 0.” Ho saw there were no siipenoi 
bo made adequate preparation and gathered his witiicsscs JJ*® .(...there had 

oonld and biiught snit against “A,*' while -A," relying upon ““ 

been two indcrmAntf* in his favor already, put up a weak defense, an ^ 


668a 67 
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It can scarcely be doubted that there should have been provided at the outset 
some orderly tribunal which would have managed and disposed of the water ol 
streams, as the General Government has surveyed, oared for, and disposed of the 

} )ublio lauds. If that had been done, records of claims and appropriations would 
lavo been complete and accurate, and the danger which now tnreatens us of exces- 
sive and speculative appropriations would have been averted without injury to any- 
one, aud with less cost in administration than has been necessary to carry on the 
litigation in the courts. The experience of Wyoming with such a tribunal has fully 
supported this conclusion. In Wyoming the waters of streams are public property. 
This property is managed by special tribunal. Every intending user of water must 
secure from this tribunal a peiftiiit. Where all of the water of a stream is appropri- 
ated, permits are refused, because additional ditches would not mean the cultivation 
of more land, while they might mean controversy with other ditches or lessening 
the rightful water supply of prior appropriators. This law has been in force for li) 
years. Under it the rights of over 4,000 appropriators have been established with- 
out litigation or controversy, and these riglits are recognized as having nearly tht^ 
same stability as patents to ]mblio land. 

This is a brief and imperfect outline of the methods by which the streams used in 
irrigaliou have been appropriated and the rights to their waters established, hut tlui 
term “ water right has also another mcauiug. Many of the appropriations to largt* 
ditches and canals carry volniiios of waiter suOicient to irrigate anywhere from 100 
to .500 farms. Tlie owners of farms along these canals purchase from the holder of 
the appropriation what is also called a water right. The limitations of the watui 
right of the canal owner are fixed by law, while the limitations of the water right nf 
the irrigator are lixed by the terms of his contract with the canal owner. As a 
the two water rights have no resemblance to each other. The right of the (•:in:il 
owner gives him a coiitinuoiiH flow of the volume a])propriated, with the right to dis- 
pose of it to whomsoever he pleases, and with no restrictions as to the means of di\ (m- 
siou or place of use. The water-right contract under which irrigators usually obtain 
their supply only gives them a right to water during the irrigation season. Tliis 
right is not to a continuous How, hut is to vary with the irrigators’ necessities. 
Instead of the place of diversion and use being iiurcstrieted, both are defined in tln> 
contract. If tbe commission desires it I will submit a number of blank wator-ri' 4 lit 
contracts of the form used by ditch companies in disposing of water for irrig.itiiMi, 
as they illustrate the conditions whivh govern the growing commerce in water, 

Q. (by ^fr, Pmr.MP.s.) Arc there different contracts in different Statc.sf— A. Vi m; 
the irrigation investigation of tlie Department of Agriculture has about oOO of tli ise 
contracts altogether. 

Q, All different kinds of contracts? — A. They are all contracts of different ooin- 
paiiies, but a majority them are essentially alike in tlndr conditions. Out of this 
collection I will submit to you a half dozen or more. Thesi* contracts fix tin; ( ondi- 
tion.s of tbe traffic in water, the ciuiditioiis on whivli the users receive it, and its 
value. Decrees give the water to the canals, and the canals sell the water n ine- 
sen ted ]>y those decrees. Some of the contract-s are of a dual nature; they provide 
a charge for tbe right to the water itself, and also a charge for the service n ii- 
dered in tli<^ deliyery of the water by the company. Some of them are of a chaiacb r 
that contemplates the eventual transfer of the works and of the appropriation to the 
purchasers of these contracts. Now , 1 will give some details regarding the pri< csof 
water rights. I will submit as samples of water- right contracts, U from Color.ido, 

1 from California, and 1 from New' Mexico.' 

Q. (By Mr. LiTrii.\iAN.) We would liko some description at some point in your 
statement of the manner of constructing these ditches. —A. Permit me to submit tliu 
map in Bulletin 92, showing the canals talking wnUT from tlie Poiidre Kiver, in (’olo 
rado. It will he seen by examining this map that each of these ditches receives water 
from the stream and in thi.s way rovers a considerable area of laud between tlm( aii:il 
and the river or between it and the canal next below. This is made possible Ity the 
topography of tbe country. Tbe map shows a eanal system east of the Uoiky Moun- 
tains. From tbe eastern base of this range for nearly r>00 miles tbe country has a slope 
varying from 25 feet to the mile near the foothills to 4 or 5 feet to the mile as it noars 
the Missouri River. Denver has an elevation of 5,2.50 feet above sea level. Onmlia is 
nearly 4,000 feet lower. The intervening country is so free from hills or broken 
irregular slopes that it wonld be possible to builda canal to reach from one city t" t;'® 
other and to water the intervening country, if there was water enough to siippl.v 
In a general way the coiintyv slopes away from the base of tbe mountains, and < 
can be bnilt to take water from tbe stroains as they tlow away from the iiiountn,ii 
and distribute by gravity over all of tbe country suited to irrigation. 
in Utah, for a mile below the head of the Bear River Canal, has a fall of lU'. ' 
The canal in that distance has a fall of 4 feet. Hence the bed of the canal ^ 

* The contmcUi rcfcmsl to arc on file with the comm imioii. Two typical contracts nrc s' ^ 
full at the end of Mr. Mead's testimony as exhibits. 
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feet above the stream at the end of that distance, a sufficient elevation to permit of 
the watering of the plateau, embracing nearly 100,000 acres of land. The river 
shown in the map (the Poudre) has a fall of 25 feet fo the mile, the canals .shown 
have each a fall of about 2 feet to the mile, so that for each mile ol‘ canal through 
which the water passes there is a gain of 20 feet or more in elevation above the river. 
In using the water it is turned from these canals and ditches on the lower side and 
distributed by gravity oyer the fields below. The methods of distributiou vary w i th 
dift'erent crops and in different sections of the country. Where crops are cultivated 
water is run down furrows. Furrow irrigation is now the method generally employed 
in the irrigation of orchards. Small grain, native and (mltivated hay are usually 
irrigated by flooding, which means that the water is spread over the entire surface. 

The map of the canals taking water from the Poudre shows hy the different colors 
the area irrigated by each. The first of the larger ditches to bo built has its irri- 
gated area indicated by diagonal lines; the next is on the opposite .side of the river. 
These two are the Greeley Colony canals, and they wen^ built at the lower end of the 
stream because there were fewer obstacles there. Later the canals fartlier up the 
stream were built, and as they took more and more water from tlio stream they les- 
sened the supply which ran down to the older ditches below. 

In all of the West ex<‘ept Houthern California irrigation ditches and canals are 
unlined. The soil over wdiich the water passes is expected to retain it in its chan- 
nel} but there are cases where it fails to do this ami the losses from seepage and per* 
eolation are excessive, Where canals cross strata of coarse gravel, or where there 
are gypsum deposits, the losses from this cause are very great. In one instance the 
measurements of the irrigation investigation of the Agricultural ])epartment showed 
a loss in a canal of 75 per cent of its entire supply in a <listauee of Jess than a mile. 
The following, taken fnnn the report of these investigations lor 18911, shows the 
extent and character of these losses over a widely <listril»ntc«l area: 

practice the losses in canals from percolation, leakage of flumes, evaporation, 
etc., arc an important factor in lixing the average duty of water from a river or an 
extensive canal system. To <letermine this average duty the volume should be 
measured at the head gate, and the acres it irrigaU'S is the duty which canal mana- 
gers have to consider in detorinining the area their works will irrigate. This duty 
is much lower than that obtained by ineasurcmenis made on laterals or at the mar- 
gins of the fields where u.sed, the infinence of the lo.sses between the bead gate and 
the heads of laterals being grea ter than has usually been supposed. Where canals 
cross gravel beds or gypsum deposits the results closely nisomblo trying to carry 
water ill a sieve. Tho followiug table gives the number of acre-feet used in the irri- 
gation of au acre of land where tlio measurements were made at the canal head gates, 
and include the loss from seepage and evaporation : 

Duty of water when losses in main canals are included. 


Pecos Canal, New Mexico 

Mesa Canal, Arizona 

Butler Ditch, Utah 

Brown and Sanford Ditch, Utah 

Upper (?anal, Utah 

Amity Canal, Colorado 

Rust Lateral, Idaho 

Average 


Nuinc of canal. 


Acre-feet. 


6.61 

3.81 

6.24 

5.32 


4.92 

5.06 


5.47 


“A comparison of the duties in the above table with those obtained when the 
water was measured where used will show that iimre than twice us many acre-feet 
were required where the water was measured at the head gate as where measured at 
the place of use; or, in other words, the losses in the canals from seepage and evap- 
oration amount to more than one-half the entire supply. This is in accord with 
many of the moasurementsmade on irrigation canals in India, Among those recorded 
in Buckley’s Irrigation Works in India is one which shows that the irrigation of 
wheat uuder the Jamda Canal, in Bombay, required S.fi acre-feet ot water for each 
acre irrigated where the water was measured at the head of the canal, but where 
the water was measured at the place of use it required, in two experiments, only 2.1 
acre-feet and 1.4 acre-feet to irrigate an acre, tbo loss in the canal being more than 
60 per cent. On the Hathmati Canal, in the same country, the loss from the seepage 
ana evaporation was 60 per cent. These losses in transit are much heavier than is 
the rule on the older canals of India, and arc doubtless more general than they will 
he in this country when the batiks of canals are older and wlien they are operated 
with greatw regard for economy. 
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*^The report of Mr. Reed (p. 109) shows that 47.7 per cent of the water turned in 
at the head of the Pecos Canal reached the consumers, while 52.3 per cent was lost 
through seepage and evaporation. The causes of this loss are OKplaiiied to be the 
checking of the velocity in the canal by dams in order to throw water on ground 
too high to be irrigated without this, certain defects in construction, and the nature 
of the soil in which the canal is built. The canal has a bank on one sitle only. 
This has produced stagnant lakes and pools on the upper side wherever the canal 
crosses ravines or whore tlie ground on the upper side is so low that the water over- 
flows it when the canal is lilled. Mr. Reed's report also shows the variation in rate 
of seepage duo to the character of the soil, three-fourths of the water entering ouc^ 
section of the canal 1 mile lo»g being lost. I'o his summary of the causes of the 
great loss of water there may he added the fact that the water used in this canal is 
taken from the reservoirs. Its temperature is already above that of most mountain 
streams, which facilitates alike its rapid liltration and evaporation. It is perfectly 
clear, owing to the fact that all of the sediment carried by the river is deposited 
in the reservoirs. This canal affords an illustration of a lower duty on a particular 
farm, metisuring the w'ator at its margin, than the average under the main (raual, 
measuring the Avater near the head gates. Mr. Reed points out the causes for this, 
and shows that it does not illustrate the necessities of irrigation, hut the possi- 
bilities of waste under encouraging conditions. 

, “The water taken into the Mesa ('anal during the I years that measurements have 
been made has varied from enough to cover land to a depth of 5.9 feet in 1S96 to 
feet in 1899. A lucasnrcment was made in 1H99 (d‘ the water used on a farm where 
the land had not before been irrigated and where more than the average amount of 
water was required. Owing to the fact that rotatiim was ])racticed on the latcnil 
leading to this farm, it is impossible to determine the exact <|nantit,v lost in ])assing 
through it, hut tlie Water deliverctl at its head for this farmer would have covend 
the land to a depth of only 2.H feet. The dilferem e between the average depth 
under the main canal and tin* <h‘pth of water iistul on this farm was just 1 for»t, or a 
difference in <inai»tity of 1 aero foot per acre irrigated. Mr. Code estimates lhat 
this difference would have been much larger if the loss in transit through the lat- 
eral had been determined. As it is, this shows a loss of over 25 per cent. 

“The constrnctioii of the Cage Canal is such as to make losses through see j).ige 
practically nothing, owing to the canal being cemented. The loss from evaporation 
IS also small, because the canal is deep and narrow and has tbronghout its Icugtli 
a uniform ctoss 8<*cti(m, with no pools of still wateron the npi)er side. As coiiipaied 
to losses varying from 25 to 75 per <*ent shown in other canals, the loss of only (1 1'l r 
cent in this "canal has great signiticance. The water turned into the head would 
have served to cover tlio land irrigateil to a depth of 2.21 feet, while the mean (h )itli 
for the water delivered to irrigators' laterals was 2.11 feet, a loss of only 9.19 of ati 
acre- foot per aero irrigated, (.'aimls can only be cemented on earth, ns is done in 
California, in localities where frosts in winter are not severe. There are other reme- 
dial iiieasnre.s Avhich can ho employed in other seetimis which will, no doubt, l»e 
largely adopted when the, extent of the loss from this siuirec is more generally r« al* 
i/ed. Dniiiping clay into the canal ami eausitig it to be distrihuUMl by agitating the 
water has bomi tt;icd with good resultH on some Nebraska dit<'lies. 

“'I’he report of the cjircful and Interesting invc.stigations of I’rofessor Forti«?rat 
the Montana Agricultural Ex)>eriment Station shows that in the Middle Creek Canal 
nearly 22 per cent of the total flow avjis lost in seepage in the lirst 4 miles, while the 

P robable loss in the entire mual was 35 ])er cent, 'fbo eouclusioiis of I'ioIi nsoi 
'ortier are in accord with those of otlier <d>servers as to botl» the evils resulting 
from this loss and the methods by which it may bo n’ducud. 

“The water taken into Cogaii and Kichdioud Canal would eover the entire, area it 
irrigates to a depth of 3.. 59 feot. Tim wafer atdually used on the ITouqnist ijum 
would liave covered it to a <lepih of only 2.9 feet, tlie differeneo between tin' aver- 
age duty' under the canal and the measured duty on oiio farm under it being nearly 
1 iUjro-ftKit of Avater for each acre irrigated, or a iliffen nee of about 28 p< r cent. 
It is iMdioved that thisean be fairly tak«m as the loss resulting from the .seejiage am 
evaporation in carriage. , 

“The wat<jr entering the head gate of the Amity Canal in ('(dorado wonhl im 
served to cover all the land Irrigated to a de]>th of 4.!»2 feet. The water ‘‘'''''‘j* r 
from the Riles lateral would hav»!i covensl the laud under that lateral to n <h‘9 j 
only 1.82 feet. The difference between the average duty under the canal ^ 

sjiecial duty under one lateral is 93 per cent. This seems to indicate that ino«^ - 
one-half of the water taken from the river disappears before it reaches the p m ^ 
use. All exiiiJiination of the map of the Amity (hinal (1*1. XCI, p. lf»9) ” .J’ 

reason for this excessive loss. Too canal is a large, long one and ranch ot the ' J ^ , 
season was only partly filled. More than ono-half of the time I irave 

through it was spread oiiiin a hroad„^lim sheet, which redneed its This 

abnncfaDt opportunity for the coiitiiiiious snnslitne to raise the tenipcrut i 
increase in teraperatnre facilitated both its disappearance In the air ami 
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report shows that the seasnii of 18!Ht was nnnsuallv 
er than usual. ^ 

oaiial No. 2 at Whoatland, Wyo., to have oovornd 
f 2.53 feet, while only enough water was delivered 
. .w ^ ^ u to cover the two fields on whi< h the water used 

in irrigation was measured to a depth respectively of 0.7 ami 1..55 feet, the apparent 
loss in the canal being one-half the water entering it. Iti this case this high rate of 
loss is what might have been expected. The canal is long. It traverses a steep hill- 
side slope for 2 miles, in whicli distance the loss unde r the lower bank is exces- 
sive. In many places the bottom is gravel, through wliich water escapes freely. 

^an order to more carefully study the variations in tliose losses, arrangements 
were made early last season by Frank C. Kelsey, city engineer of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to measure the seepage loss from the Jonlan and Salt i.ake Canal from the 
Jordan Kiver. This canal is 29 miles long, with a bottom width of 20 feet. It origi- 
nally had a grade of 2 feet per mih‘, but when measured was in bad condition, with 
a flow of 30 cubic feet per second at the head, 'fhe loss in 29 miles was 45 per cent. 

The losses from soepnge in new canals are excessive. For f h(‘ jiast G months 500 
inches of water have been flowing in at the head of a lO-niilo lateral Inilltat llillin^'S 
Mont., in 1899, but as yet not a drop has ri'ached the lower end. < Mi a canal built in 
Salt Kiver Valley, Wyoming, there was a lo8.s in 18!)G of 10 cubic feet per second in 
a distance of 100 feet, which continued for several wee.ks wilh no apparent prospect 
of the loss diminishing. This was about one-third of the canars flow. Tho canal 
was then abandoned. The canals which take water from the North Platte River are 
all subject to excessive losses when first built, because of the sandy soil through 
which they must [>ass. In high water, however, thi.s river is heavily charged with 
a white clay, duo to the erosion of its banks. When this is deposited on tho sides 
and bottom of <litchos it forms a coating only less impervious than cement, and 
after a few weeks’ <»peration during high water seepage losses always show great 
diminution. 

‘^Mr. Code reports that the water of Salt River, Arizona, contains a cementing 
material which in time renders its banks almost water-tight so long as they remain 
undisturbed. This has not heretofore been possible on the Mesa Canal, because it 
has been undergoing constant repaii-s and improvements.’* 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Hauris.) Does that seepage come to the surface below on ground 
that may be used for crops? — A. Yes. The loss of water by seepage is not only a 
serious problem with canal owners, hut lre(iuently becomes the cause of grave injury 
to the farming lauds below. 'Plie water which escapes through the. bottom of the 
canal follows tho i>ath of least resistance, and this sometimes taki's it into the chan- 
nel of the river or causes the appearance of springs in ravines which be loro were dry, 
or it may lead it to reappear in the fields below, often converting them into marshes 
and swamps. Instanci s are not infrotpient whore thousands oi aere.s of lainl have 
for a time l»een rendered valiudoss from this cause. I’he saturation of the subsoil 
and the gradual rise of the water level nearly always attend irrigation. The first 
wells dug in tho San .loaqnin ^'alley in California were GO to 70 feet deep. Since 
then the water has risen in many of these wells to within 4 or 5 feet of the surface. 

Where seepage is not excessive it furnishes an inexpensive method of irrigation; 
where it is it may cause a double injury. It prevents the growth of crops because 
of too much water and renders the soil iinprodnetivo through the accumulation of 
alkali which it causes. Water passing from canals through tho subsoil dissolves tho 
soluble salts which all Western lands contain in greater or less measure, and the 
Biihseqnent evaporation of this alkali-inipr«*gnated water so increases tho percentage 
of alkali in the lower lands as to prevent the growth of crops. This evil is not, 
however, destined to bi‘ a permanent one, and, like the excessive moisture, can be 
remedied by drainage. 

Q. (By Mr. FARyruAU.) In Colorado and Wyoming is the general characteristic 
of your streams seepage or are they on solid ground and soliil bottom? — A. In both 
of those tw'o States, as a rule, the losses are not excessive in canals. There are 
exceptions, of course, but in both eastern Colorado and eastern Wyouiiug the soil 
is of a cliaracter to hold water pretty well, although in tho older districts in Colo- 
rado there is a considerable area of lainl in the low bottoms along the streams that 
lias become siipersatnrated both with water and alkali. This is not altogether due 
to losses from ditches. 1‘robably the greater part comes from putting too much 
water Pn tho liebls. It is ratlier a drainage from tho area irrigated. 

Q. The characteristics of the Arkansas from its source north of Leadville to its 
reaching the Mississippi has usually been characterized as a river of seejiage. Any- 
where aloug the banks by digging a few feet down you roach a well. Is it not a fact 
that that river itself, in its whole course, n good partKif it, is really below tho sur- 
face? — A. All of the rivers that flow out on the plains sink into the sand of their 
bod. I did not take your question as applying to the rivers, but rather to tho ditches. 

Q« The point was this, ^at many of the foothill streams east of the mountains^ 


tion through tho soil. Mr Berry’s 
windy, racing evaporation great 
Enough water was taken into 
all the land irrigated to a depth o 
through the J lateral of that cam 
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would not the seopage be generally supposed to amonnt to a ^at deal or do much 
harm, but when you come to a river like the ArkuiiBae, with a large body of water 
passing over plains with very little fall, the water itself is drawn out and dis- 
tributed a good deal in the banks and surrounding low ground f — A. That is true of 
all the streams llowiug from the Rocky Mountains out on the plains. It is a oharac- 
teristio of the Rio Grande, of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and the North Platte. 
The North Platte has^ been measured 100 miles west of the Wyoming border and 
found to carry 400 cubic feet per second, while a few miles east of the Nebraska and 
Wyoming border it was entirely dry. The entire 400 cubic feet per second had sunk 
into the sand. 

Q. Have you anything to say about the filling up of those canals with silt and 
otlier substances that arc quite expensive in oanalingf— A. The canals taken out of 
the lower portion of those streams running out on the plains are more or loss 
troubled by the moving sands in the bottom of the stream that tend to fill them up- 
and all canals that are taken out of rivers that carry considerable ({uantities of mini 
in high waters have to bo cleaned out every year. The deposits of mud can be 
handled as a rule without any excessive expense, but in streams like the North and 
South Platte and the lower part of the Arkansas the sand question is quite trou- 
blesome; and on the lower part of the Rio Grande the question of mud becomes an 
important factor. The red rise in the Rio Grande occurs wlien there are torrential 
rains along certain portions of the river where there is a red soil, and enormous vol- 
umes of mud are washed down in the river; samples of the stream taken at that 
time have shown as high as 17 per cent of solid matter. All the ditches have to be 
closed during the time of the red rise because they would immediately fill up. 

At Las Cruces, N. Mex., is one of the oldest ditches, if not the oldest ditch, in tlie 
United States. That ditch was formerly a channel cut below the surface of the 
ground. Now it is raised 4 or 5 feet above the surface of the ground. As the mud 
which was carried into the ditch was cleaned out each year it was thrown on the 
banks; and when the banks became so high as to bo troublesome they simply let the 
mud fill up a foot or so in the bottom. In time the ditch got above the stream, and 
they had to move the head farther upstream. In the period of operation of that 
canal the head has been moved upstream 3 or 4 miles from the original location. 
Not only that, but since the time the irrigation began the level of the soil on which 
the water and mud has been spread has been raised from a few inches to 3 feet — 
higher, of course, nearer the ditch, and becoming thinner and thinner as you recede 
from it. The Rio Grande at El Paso has tilled up its channel from this cause until 
the river itself is higher than some of the streets of either El Paso or .luarez. 

Q. (lly Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Has there been any contllct between irrigatorson acc.oiint 
of ]»riority of rights? — A. In recent years litigation and controversy over the divi- 
sion of water has been alike a conspicuous and injurious feature of our irrlgntcd 
agriculture. It has been due to twocaimes. The first is the luck of any plan for the 
establishment of rights to a stream, or public protection of those rights. Wlioii (he 
men along the lower end of a stream see its waters shrink and their crops burning 
up for the lack of water they realize that it is due, not to the absence of the snow in 
tne mountains, but to the fact that later ditches above them are robbing them of tlicir 
just share. Jlofore the farmers will permit the loss of their year’s labor from tliiH 
cause they will resort to almost any cxpo<licnt to obtain what they believe IndongH 
to them, and so they organi/.e raids to tear out the dams aliove or go into court to 
obtain legal redress. The remedy for this is to have waterdivided under public con- 
trol. In the 4 >States where this has been done irrigators are far more contented 
and controversies far ]e.ss niimoroiis and injurious than where no such control iiafl 
l>een exercised. Tlie second reason for controviirBies has grown out of the iiiistakc.s 
made in the adjudication of rights to strsains. In the study of the watiT- rigid 
problems of California recently completed there were claims for 28,630,932 iudios 
from a stream which can not bo relied upon to furnish 10,000 inches. On anol her 
stream which carries in the irrigation season less than 200 cubic feet of water |>cr 
second there were claims amounting In the aggregate to 147,600 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. On another river whoso greatest measured how is less than 60,000 cubic I'eid 
pcir second tiiere are claims anioiintiiig in the aggregate to 461,701 cubic feet j»cr sec- 
osfl in addition to six separate claims of the entire supply. 

The sitiiatiou in California is the situation in nearly every other arid State or Ter- 
ritory. llefore the value of water was appreciated titles to its use or contnd in 
amonnts far lievond the present or any possible Aiture need of nppropriatoi*H were 
repeatedly established, and the question whether these excess rights are now to 
corrected or to be recognized as vested rights is one of the grave issues confronting 
irrigators, lawmakers, and courts in every Westeni Htato. . 

In 1884 and 1885, wbil^ acting as assistant State engineer of Colorado, 1 mc»Hnr< |i 
the ditches of northern Colorado on the streams which had been previously a<l |iio>' 
eated. My report of these tneasnremet^ (^lle<l attention to the discrepancy botwciui 
the decree appropriations and the actual currying capacity of these ditches 
canals in the following terms : 
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So great WM thie in eome instances that the resnlt of the gaiigings and the decreed 
capMity seemed to have no connection with each other. '’Ditoh^ were met wi^ 
having decreed capacities of two, three, and even five times the volnZ thiv were 
capable of carrying, over have carried, or will probably ever need. Other %tch™ 
in the same districthave decrees which fairly represent their actual needs It Ss 
no argument to show the worse than uselessness of these decrees as a guide ". the 
water commissioner m tho pertormaoco of his clnties." ^ 

When these decrees were rendered the majority of iirmronriators believp.! flmf 
rights for irrigation w^re limited to the lands already irr!glitod, and that, so W as 
used there, the actual yolume stated in the decree cut very little figure. Hence 
thwe was little solicitude on the part of late ajipropriators as to any danger arising 
out of excessive grants. Under tl.e ternls of these decrees each appropriutor is entC 
tied to a dehnite volume of water, described m cubic feet per second; and to a con- 
tinuous flow of tins volume througbout the yciu. , tA w » uuu 

Recent decisions have recognized the right of the holders of these decreed appro- 
pnations to sell tho entire volume granted. As a result, the owners of earlier pri. 


Month , 


Afir/f. \~May. | June. | Ju/y. \Au/tust\ Sept 


Oct 



yppropritHd 4ese.SS sec.^t 
Tow number or Approprietore /04. 


Meen monthfy 


Relation between the moan monthly ilischargo of t ho Pondro River and tho appropriat ions thorefTom. 


orities are enlarging their ditches and extending them to other lands, or, where this is 
not possible, are attempting to disjiose of the sur|)luB to other users. Kvery attempt 
to do this, however, is contested. The trnth is that irrigators have, in practice^ 
been building up a system of one theory of water rights while the courts have ren- 
dered a number of decisions based on another theory. Wo have now reached a point 
where one of the two must give way. If the doctrine laid down in these decisions 
is carried to its logical conclusion it will transfer tho ownership of a majority of the 
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streams of northom Colorado to a few early appropriators, and compel a large pro- 
portion of the actual iiBors of water to pnrchiisu from such appropriators the water 
they have heretofore had for nothing. That this is not an extreme statement is 
shown by the accompanying diagram, which exhibits the relation between the 
mean monthly discharge and the decreed appronriations of the Poudro River. 

The last examination of the Records showed there were 104 appropriators from this 
river, the aggregate of these rights being 4,632 second-feet, each right being fora 
continuous di.scharge of the volume decreed; yet in August of 1804 the stream car- 
ried only 162 cubic feet i>cr second; in August, 1803, 1 11 second- feet, and the stream 
has freiiuently fallen during the irrigation season to below 100 second feet. If the 
holders of these righta had lived up to their opportunities during the last half of 
their irrigation season, frilly one-balf of the actual users of water would have Imd 
to buy from the holders of these excess rights every galleu of water used after the 
middle of August. That they have not been compelled to do this is due to the fact 
that irrigation practice in that State is superior to irrigation law. 

The appreciation of the dangers wliicli this situation creates is not confined to 
farmers alone. In a ditferent brief from the one before referre<l to it is thus forcibly 
stated by Judge Elliott; 

^‘Excess priority decrees are a crying evil in this State. From every (|uarter the 
demand for their correction is strong and loud. Such <'rying demand can not Ik* 
silenced by declaring that the meaning and effect of sm-h decrees (miu never ho 
inquired into, construed, or corrected after 4 years. 

many cases such decrees are so uncertain, so amhignous, so inequitable, so 
unjust, ami their continuance is such a hardship that litigated cases will be continu 
ally pressed upon the attention of the courts until such controversies are heard and 
settled, and settled right. Litigation in a free country can never end while wrongs 
areunriglited.'’' 

The settlement of this issue is not of local importance. It concerns the State and 
nation as much a.s the individual irrigator. Tiio indiviilnal irrigator needs to know 
who owns the water ho uses, if State or national aid is to he extended. It needs to 
be known who owns the water which puhiic funds render availnl)Ie. 

Before either public or private development proceeds iniich farther then^ is need 
of some more general agreement regarding the nature of a water right than now pn - 
vails, as well as some more etfectivo means of disposing of stntaius than has yet been 
yjrovided. For several ye.irs Canada has been <lealing with this problem and lias 
finally reached a definite result. The faet that their conditions are similar to onrs 
makes the general principles which underlie tlu) (.'anadian irrigation code worthy of 
our study. These princiides are given below : ♦ 

^‘(1) That the water in all streams, lakes, ponds, springs, or other sources is the 
proj^rty of the Crown. 

** (2) That this water may he obtained by companies or individuals for cert.'iln 
described uses upon compliance with the provisions of tin* law. 

*^(3) That the uses for which water may le so acouired are ‘domestic,' ‘irrign- 
tion,' and ‘other' purposes, domestio piirposos being limited to luuisehold and sani- 
tary purposes, the watering of stock, and o]>eration of railways and factories l»y 
steam, but not the sale or barter of water for such piirpoHe.s. 

“(4; That the cmnp.'iny or iiidividuai acquiring water for irrigation or other pur- 
poses shall he given a clear and indisputaldc tith* to such water. 

“(5) That holders of water rights shall have the protection and nssistanc*' of 
permanent (loverninent officials in the exercise of such rights. 

“(6) That disputes or cornplaiiit.s regarding the diversion or use of water shall he 
referred to and settled by tht) officials of the fiuvernmeiit department charged witli 
the adniiiiistration of the act, and that ilecisjons so given shall ho final and withoat 
appeal." 

it is interesting to compare these principles of the Canadian law with those undcr- 
lyingthu Wyoming irrigation code, Wyoming having gone farther than any of the 
other arid Commonwealths in direction of public, control of streams. These follow : 

“First. That water is not subject to private ownership, but is the property of tli« 
State. 

“ Second. Tljat the hoard of control is the trustee for the administering of a great 
public trust in the inter^ts of the people of the State. 

“ Third. That all rights to divert water from the streams must be based on heneli- 
cial use, and that the right terminates when the use ceases. 

“ Fourth. That the voliimo diverted shall in all cases be limited to the Iciist nmoiint 
actually necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of the diversion. 

“ Fifth. That under no circumstances sball the water diverted for irrigation cx«'oea 
1 cubic foot per second for each 70 acres of land actually irrigated. 

*Bul. 58, f>fneoof Kxp(.‘rimoiit Htiitlon^ t'.K iH-piirtment of AKneultun*, pp. ao-;}2. 

>Bu]. W, Office of Experiment Htalloiis, U. H. Oeimrtment of Agriculture, p. 12. 
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“Sixth. That the right to the use of the public water* attache* only to the use for 
which the right was originally obtained. 

‘‘ Seventh. That the right of diversion for irrigation attaches to the l.uid reclaimed 
and none other; that the transfer of the land carries with it the right, and that iinait 
j&om the land the right can not be transferred. 

‘^Eighth. That when a ditch waters laud not the property of the ditch owner the 
right attaches to the land on which the water is used and not to the ditch. The 
owner of the lands irrigated makes the proof of appropriation and the certificate is 
issued to him. No certificate of appropriation can be is.sne<l to a dit(!h owner for the 
watering of lands not his own. I'he ditch owner is a common carrier and is subject 
to regulation as such. 

Ninth. That when nroper diligence has been exercised in the construction of 
works and in applying the water to the purpose for which it is diverteil the priority 
is fixed by the date of beginning the survey. When diligence is lacking, the priority 
dates from the time of use.” ' 

Q. (By Mr. FAiiguiiAR.) Does the .State control the reservoirs?— A. Except for 2 
or 3 reservoirs in Colorado, all the reservoirs there are in the West are private prop- 
ert^y and their owners exercise the same, control over them that they <lo over ditches. 
Irrigation iroui reservoirs has not yet, however, assumed much importance as com- 
pared to irrigation from canals wh ich take water directly from the streams. So long 
as there is water running in Ji river wliich can be diverted there is no need of rese^ 
voirs, since storage is only an aildeil expense to the direct diversion from streams. 
On every river, therefore, reservoirs receive little attonfion until tlio natural How 
has been utilized; that is, on rivers having a perennial flow. On the Pondre Kiver 
in Colorado, however, the natural flow has hoeii exhausted and an extensive system 
of private reservoirs have been built to supplement it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How far is Greeley from the head of the stream that feeds 
their canal?— A. About 125 miles from the head; about 10 miles below the head of 
the upper ditch. 

Q. Are there lauds adjacent to that river all the way to the bead, as w'cll as the 
Greeley Colony lands? — A. Only to where the stream leaves the mountains, about 40 
miles above. 

Q. Plenty of water for all? — A. No; there is plenty of water c'arly in the season, 
but they hav(? had to resort to storage to secure enough for tlu^ Iat<*i* part of the 
season. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauhis.) Is there a ]> 088 ibility for storage so as to economize the 
watoratdryseasous?- A. Yes. 

Q. What is the effect, if any, of storage on prior rights? — A. That is a trouhlesome 
question to answer. 

We will take up the question of storage in connection with tlii.s matter. Bulletin 
92 defils with the subject of storage on the Poudre Kiver. It is the stream where 
storage lias been carried further, ]»robably, than any other in the whole Rocky Monn- 
taiii drainage area. I'he diagram of thornn-off of that river in the different months 
of the irrigation period for a largo number of years shows that distribution of water 
during the season is far from uniform. The highest w'ater occurs in May, and from 
the middle of May to the middle of June nearly half of the entire year’s discharge 
runs away. The ne(‘ds of irrigators in this valley are not in accord with this varia- 
tion in discharge, 'fliey are now growing crops which recjuire more water in July, 
August, and Sept<*raber than the stream will supply, and this has made it necessary 
for them to build reservoirs toludd back the surplus flow of the early s n in m or mouths 
until it is needed. They have done this by utilizing natural depressions which lie 
outside of the channel of t he stream, wiiieh are filled by the higher canals and turned 
intu the lower ones. The <Ievelopment of this reservoir system has given rise to a 
very interesting system of exchanges between the canals, described in this bulletin, 
and hence need not be referred to liere. Where reservoirs are located outside of the 
channel ofstreams there is 110(1 nestion of public policy involved in their constrnciion 
and operation as piivato works, and as irrigation oxttnids there will he more and more 
private capital invested in such reservoirs, because these investments are proving 
exceedingly profitable. But where reservoii’s are located in the channel of running 
streams, and especially in the luoiiiitains on the headwaters of tliese streams, there 
is a question of pnblb; policy as to whether or not tlioy sliould bo built as public 
works, even if private oapital is willing to undertake their constrnction. The water 
from reservoirs so located lias to he turued into the natural channel of the stream and 
carried down with the natural flow to tht' valleys where it is to ho used. If there 
is no public control ofstreams, irrigators will not discriminate between the natural 
flow and the stored supply. They will raise their head gates and take whatever 
comes in. Unless there is some means for the public regulation of head gates, those 
having no right to the stored supply will often times have a better opportunity for 


» Bui. 96, Office of Experiment Stations, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, pp. 49 and 60. 
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86onrin^ it than its legitimate owners. If public regulation is attempted, certain 
wsrplexmg questions are sure to arise. If there are no restrictions on the price that 
the owner of the reservoir charges for his water, those injured by public control will 
be certain to urge that the taxpayer's money is being expended for the benefit of an 
oppressive moiionoly. If the l^w which protects the reservoir owner also regulates 
the charge which he may make for water, there will still be controversies as to 
whether the rate is reasonable. If, however, those reservoirs at the heads of streams 
are built aud operated as inibHc works, and the water they impound used to make 
more secure the suiiply of the approjiriators of the iiattirarflow, just as bridges are 
built to facilitate the safe and comfortable travel of people of diiferent communities 
all these troublesome questions will be avoided. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the construction or reservoirs on the heads of streams makes necessary 
one of two things, either public ownership of the supply or public protection in the 
delivery of water stored iii private reservoirs. Last j'ear I bad an interesting expe- 
rience in observing the einptyiug of a reservoir built as a private enterprise on one 
of the tributariesof the Weaver River in Utah. Theowners of this reservoir irrigate 
their lands from a ditch which diverts the stream many miles below. Between tlie 
outlet of their reservoir and the head gate of their canal Avero 11 other ditches all 
willing to share in the stored supply. There is no public control of streams in 
Utah, and the manager of t he reservoir was greatly disturbed to know how he was 
to get the stored water past th<» bead gates on the 11 ditches and down to the head 
of bis own canal. In reply to bis inquiry of mo as to how 1 would accomplish it, I 
askeil him how he had gone about it the year before. At first he was reluctant to 
tell, but finally said that lie turned down enough w’uter to wash out all the inter- 
vening dams, thus leaving a clear passageway. Before the dams could be repaired 
the reserv'oir had been emptied, lie realised that this year the same expedient 
could not be eiiqdoyed. Fortunately, a temporary eom]>ro"ini8e was eftected, which 
answered for the season, hut the same issue must be met next year, and there will 
bo no enduring peace or stability until the whole matter is regulated by law. 

There is no question bnt tlmt the subject of reservoirs will in the next f^ew yciiTH 
^ume a much greater importance than it has in the jiast, because on many stieams 
it is the only means by which the an a now irrigated can bo extended. Wo can not 
detennine too soon, therefore, whether wo are to continue to )kermit their construc- 
tion as private works or to build those on the head of streams as public works. I 
believe reservoirs located away from tlio channel of streams can l)e safely left to 
private enterprise. I believe those built to supplement the natural flow of Htreains 
and to meet the needs of a number of ilitches or canals should be public works. 
Whether they should bo State or national work depends on whether or not lac 
present policy of having all rights toAvater regulated by State laws is to be cini- 
tinned. If it is, tliese reservoirs should ho State work and owned and operated as a 
part of the State system. 

. Q. Should that matter be determined at an early date?— A. It ought to he, iti ui dor 
that both State and national laws shall be in accord with the policy adopted. .\iiy 
nheertainty regarding future logi.slatioii is also likely to interfere with the hnibliiig 
of ditches and the reclamation of now land by individualH or corporations. Tlio 
success of irrigation depends so largely on the wisdom or weakness of the water 
laws in force, tbot if any changes are to he made the sooner they are made tlic 
better. 

Q. Is there any rejison why the State could not take hold of the whole subjcci of 
irrigation within the State and thereby protect the private landowners f—A. 'flu ro 
is not. On the contrary, the fact that the subject is of paramount importanci^ in 
each one of the arid States, that the people Avho have made the beginning nuder- 
stand local conditions and necessities, makes it possible for the States to bring to 
the solution of the problems of irrigation a higher intelligence and more direct 
interest than can be secured In any other way. That they nave not succotMh'd i" 
the post has been duo in part to a lack of appreciation of the necessity for legisla- 
tion and to a disaneemont regarding the principles which should govern tin* owncr- 
sbip of water. Tno States are entirely capable, in my judgment, of regulating aiul 
protecting all interests connected with this subject; but they arenotcapabh^, under 

n »eDt conditions, of securing the full ntilixatiou of their resources. As 1 iisve 
are stated, on some of the larger rivers it will cost more to irrigate land thau 
private capital can aflurd to expend. The building of reservoirs as public works to 
provide for the larger utilization of rivers does not appeal to private invostors. m 
Doth cases, however, there is an argument in favor of the expenditure of putdi^ 
funds which does not appeal to the private investor. The public reaps benefits 
the construction of irrigation works which private capital can not share. It 
to land now worthless a high value, and largely increases the taxable 
the States and the productive wealth of tue whole country. If the and 
were in a position to build canals and reservoirs, there are many instances 
would be wise public policy for theilitodo so; but, unfortunately, they ^ 
resources to iinaertake this. They are young ard sparsely populated, the cxiuu 
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of malnteining 1 m»I government are heavy, aii.l all of this has t<. be paid for bv 
taxes levied on only a sinaH fraction of the land within the boidara of each of those 
8ta^. The table which follows shows how largo a percentage of the area of each 
of these States is still public land. It contributes nothinff in the way of taxes to 
the local government and can not be used as a basis of credit to liorrow inoiu v for 
its improvement. ^ 


Tdhla showiTig totul (iTcn each of the (trid arul Hcniutrid Staicfiy the area, of public la.ud 
St'Ui TCffio/intnQ uudispoecd of awl the area s^et apart far Ivftiayi vciternafioyiii. 


State fir Territory. 


Arizona 

California . . . 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Karinas 

Montana 

Nebraska — 

Nevada 

New Mexico- 
North Dakota 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Washington . 
Wyoming. . . . 

Total ... 


I rii(li.sr»t>si‘(l Indian reser- 
Totalnrea. of and vations 

j iinrcsiTved. (estimated). 


Acres. 

Arres. 

Acres. 

T2,m,m 

■50, 2.%, 980 

1.5,150,767 

ioi.2()y,i‘>o 

12,1(;7,512 

406,396 

(Jd.MO, 100 

:J9, 0.50, 247 

None. 

53,ai9.920 

13,286,091 

953,655 

52,031.010 

1,190,900 

28,279 

91,110,040 

07,963,057 

9,500,700 

49,619,8-10 

9,798,688 

74,592 

70,8:11,560 

01,277,506 

954, i:i5 

7.s,519,08() 

5(1,541,170 1 

1,667,485 

I5,.302,.5<i0 

18.725,239 I 

3,701,724 

01,970,:120 

31,377,907 ! 

1,300,226 

19, (>51, 200 

11,9:10,809 ! 

8,991,791 

rKl,:i53,920 

42,967,151 ^ 

2.039,040 

i 45, 107, 3(i0 

1],125.8h; 1 i 

2.33,3,674 

; 02, on, 920 

•18.358,169 I 

1,810,000 

! 959,213,410 

528,958,630 . 

48,912,358 


It has been suggested, and a number of bills Jmvo been introduced in Congress 
embodying the idea, that the States be given the proceeds of the sales of public lauds 
within their borders as a fund with which to construct important public *:rigation 
work. The following table shows how much the States would have realized from 
this during the year 1900: 

Table showing receipts from the sale of public land in the arid ^States and Territories for 
1900, less cost of local land offices. 


State or Territory. 


Arizona 

Califonila... 

('olorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nebraska . . . 

Nevada 

New Mexico 


.-Vmouiit, ' State or Territory, 

Amount. 


$314,000 

2 tn,ooo 

1.50.000 
67,000 

182.000 
166,000 



120,000 Utah 

377 (<00 Washington 

7'* 000 Wyoming 

7!oOO 

38 000 Total 

2,107,000 



These revennes represent sales of land. They can bo largely increased if some 
system is devised, for collecting a revenue, by rentals or otherwise, from tho public 
grazing lands. It must be borne in mind that only a small fraction, probably not 
more than 10 per cent, of all tho lands of tho arid region can be irrigated, while of the 
arid land still remaining public the irrigable percentage is much smaller, certainly 
not over 5 per cent and probably not over 2 per cent. The reason lor this is that 
landseasily irrigated have passed into private hands. The public lands along many 
rivers require more water than the streams contain. Of tho remainder ot the public 
lands more than 400, oS), 000 acres are grazing lands, valuable for pasturage purposes 
alone. Sooner or later it will be necessary for tho Government to exercise some sort 
of management or control over these lauds in order to prevent neighborhood contro* 
versies and preserve the native grasses from being destroyed from overstoeWng the 
range. If in connection with this a leasing system could be devised which would 
unite the grazing and irrigable lands in such a way that each irrigator could have 
a right to lease a small area of the contiguous pasture land a largo income from 
rentals would be secured and both the irrigable and grazing interests put on a nioro 
eeoure Iboting than now. In order to show the possibilities of these rentals the fol- 
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lowinjr table hoe been prepared to show the income some of the arid States receive 
from the small areas they lease : 

Summary showing results of leasing State and Territorial lands in some of the arid States 
“ and Territories. 


Siam <ir Territory. 

Total area 
of State or 
Territorial 
lamlK un- 
it ispo.sed of. 

Acreage 
under lease 
at close of 
last fisi'nl 
year or 
bieiinlum. 

Totol 

rents 

receivcii. 

Average 
rental 
per ucri>. 

Colorailo 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

1,251,770 

1 32,271.98 

' 995,912 

1,879, M3 

106, MI 
1,969,9-15 

$10.3, 121 

to. 082 

.614 

Idahu 

23,060 

112,467 

(«) 

6,300 

80,841 

’MontauH 


.112 

Nebraska 

•2,4S3,S72 j 


Utah 

();V) 

Wyoming 






a Total rooeipts for bionniiim Nov. 'AO, IHOC, for intvn'sl, rriitals, l>onti.s, oti*., wero $7S‘2,i>7r».«i;), 


A few of tlie States liave received aid in the way of land p^rantN. Colorado was 
given 500,000 acres of land to provide a fund for niakinj^ public improvements. 
Some of this money has been spent on irrigation works. 

Q. What is the name of that grant?~A. Public improveuient fund. Reservoirs 
and ditches are not the only public improvcinents for which this fund could bo 
expended. Roads and bridges Indong to the H.^t, and the greater part of the. fund 
has been expended in their construction. Utah was ^iveii 500,000 acres of laml to 
provide a reservoir fund, but that was a recent donation, and I 4io not think tlint 
any of the lands iiave been sold. There are other means, bowi^ver, for promoting; 
the growth of irrigation besides the approjiriation of money. The present land 
laws wore framed for the humid region. Tin\v do not meet the roipiiroments of the 
arid region. The beneiits which can come from their modilieation have been illus- 
trated in the pjissage of what is popularly known as the Carey ;\ct, whiidi gave to 
each State the power to control 1,000,000 acres of land during its reclamation. It 
has resulted in the irrigation in Wyoming of about 100,000 acres of land, whieli 
would never have been reclaimcil under the jmblic-land act. The jirojecls inangii- 
rateil under this act in Idaho embrace in the aggregate about 4(X),0(X) acres. In both 
of these States the conditions of irrigators are remlored superior to the avcrngc 
result where land is reclaimed under the honieshMid or desert-land acts. To nc(|iiir() 
land under this a< t in either of these States there must be actual settlement ;iim 1 
cultivation. No one can acquire more than 100 acres, bur atUmhed to that 100 acn-fi 
is a water right and a share in the canal which supplies the water under it. 

Q, Let me ask this question : If a stream is interstate is there danger of eonllict 
of anthority between the States as to the rights of water f — A. Yes; such eon diets 
havealreaily arisen and they are likely to arise in the future, although the impor- 
tance of this question is not m*arly so great as securing a pr<q»er division of wub r 
between users inside of a State, the lack of any law to determine how the waters 
of an interstate stream sliall he divided is only one instance of a nnmlMM* of tin- 
nneertainties which now exist regarding the limits of State and Federal .jurisdict ion 
over the control of rivers. There is in addition the connicting rights of irrignti'Si 
and navigation, which in California apply to rivers wholly within the Stnte's bor- 
ders. Here the (lovemineut looks after the rights of navigation and the Static alter 
the interests of the irrigator. The relative rights of navigation and irrigation bavo 
been raised in litigation over the waters of the Rio Grande, and the decision of tli« 
United States Supreme Court indicated so strong a tendency toward maiutainmb^ 
the interests of navigation as to give rise to considerable apprelnuision in niiiny 
parts of the West. The conditions along the Missonri serve to show why tb>^ 
trne. This river drains a large part of the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and, with its tributaries, is the main dependenc<5 of Montana, the Dakotas, \yy()mmjrj 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas for the water need in irligation. If it slmmi^ 
become neceseaiw to close the head gates to prevent steamboats from 
aground it woubl put an end to all hope of any considerable increase in tin' 
now cnltivated. 1 believe, however, that this is a theoretical rathortban a 

3 nestion, since, owing to the fact that the tendency of irrigation is to e(iuali/<' ' 
ischarge of streams, r^ncing the flooiU and raising the low -water dischurg , 
extension on the headwaters of the Missonri will be a help to steamboats • , 1 ^ 
an injnry. It has be<m found that ditohes along the lower end of a stream > 
formerly were tenable to secure any water in July now have an **“1”®.,**”*’]’ '.lAnj. 
•eoaon throngb, hecanse of the increased How from seepage and percolating 
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Q. I believe you have not said anything yet in regard to the cost of irrigation and 
its value, have you! I do not want to anticipate. ~A. No. The Hrst ditches built 
always are the cheapest. Men go along streams and find a place where they can 
take out little ditches in the favorable bends, and such ditches cost but little more 
than later laterals from main canals. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you gone over the manner of making the ditch?— 
A. Yes. So that from a great many of the earlier clitclies water was taken out and 
spread over the lands for anywhere from $2 to $5 an acre. A great deal of lan<l was 
irrigated and ditches were built for prices not to exceed that. When you come to 
building large ditches you have the expense for the lateral and also the expense for 
the main canal, and there the expense runs all the way from $5 to $15 an acre. We 
have about reached the point where the cost is above that, because we are now 
dealing with the large rivers that require costly head gates and where the fall is 
less than where the first small ditches were built. While tlie streams that were first 
used had a fall to the mile ranging from 5 to 50 feet, we now have to deal with such 
streams as the Missouri, whicli has a fall of from 2 to 10 feet to the mile, and the 
Big Horn, with a fall during a large jiart of its course of about 4 feet to the mile. 
There yon have to build a much larger canal to get onto the table-land bordering the 
river, or you have to build a costly dam in the river to raise the water up at the outset, 
and the larger projects which remain to he built will re<inire a much larger outlay. 
The estimates on a good many of these canals range anywhere from $7 to $20 an acre 
for water, and that is a higher price than can lie paid, because there has to be added 
to the cost of the water the cost of the settlers oquijiraent, including the expense of 
his lionso, his tools, his stock, ami of putting his land into condition for cultivation. 
The surface of the land has to be smoothed olf .so that the water cau be made to flow 
over it, and in many cases where there is sagebrush on the land it has to he removed; 
so that the expense of ]mtting the land in coiidititm for distribution of water is fre- 
quently almost as much as the land i.s worth. And in many places where there is 
an abundance of land it is not being dcveloia d, because it would cost as much to 
develop it as it would to buy an improveil farm in the older States in the Mississippi 
Valley. There is no inducement for i in migration under sucli conditions. 

Now, the value of irrigated laud is governed by nearness to local niarkets, by the 
climate, which governs tlie kinds of products grown, and l»y the distance and cost 
of railway transportation to the great markets of the world. In southern California 
and around Phoenix, Ariz., where you can raise iritroiis fruits and other liigh-pnced 
i roducts, irrigated land reache s a value as great as is found anywhere in this conn- 
try. or perhaps in the world. There lauds having no improvements except the 
orange orchards planted on tlioni have sold as high as $l,80() an acre, perhaps higher, 
I have seen lands that sold for that price in southern Califoniia, and w ater has a 
corresponding value. Water rentals rea<*h to ligures that f. 



tural districts east of the Rocky Mountains, there you get into districts having 
cheaper water supplies and cheapor lauds. i 

Throughout its greater part the arid region will always be largely devoted to the 

.. . I.. 4.I..V ...wi flin nin.nnf'i.ntiirinir ana 


raising of live stock and to gardens to supply tlie mines ami the manulacturing and 
commercial centers of the region. After you have satisfied your local market the 


only demand for your produce is for furnishing thevyiuters food supply lor live 
stock, and aside from those two onllets there is no basis lor any laige * 

The live-stock industry is largely baseil on the use a-s a 
remaining public lamlfl ami the private lauds that 
the Government or the railroads. Formerly it was the 

8hee]» loose on these grazing lands and let them go tiom >()utli t S , , . 

ever having any care or shelter during either winter or fLd 

subsistence otr the open range. But that is now giving way the Pi 

ing in winter. This is not voluntary ; it has been forced ff®, "I'^hSrthe 

the public and private grazing lands has ma<le it impossible to depend on them for t]^ 

winWs food stipply, ami yon have provide for U ^om other sou re^. 

you have to depeSd on the irrigated laiuls. Those lands, to 

distributed throughout the range country, because when tlj® «toim8 come m the 
winter you can not supply stock 50 or 100 miles from a ® ^ You must 

unlimited supply of feed at the railroad. It is impossible to beerone of 

store itwheri it is needed, and the needs ot the live-stock 
the great tucentives to irrigation, and iurmsli one 

crops, principally native hay and alfalfa. I hose are the two leu i g g P 
*( By*Mr*^A L*H ARRIS. ) Would it be possible to raise wheat and com at a profit 

general crop under irrigation. It is grown m ^Hd fand whewTe 

tom of rotation, but Siere Is a considerable portion of tlie arid land where the 
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nights are too cold for it. In fact, it is u characteristic of the arid region that the 
nights are too cold to make it a com>growing region. Besides, alfalfa is a better 
stock food, and you could not grow corn at a proflt if you had to ship it out. The 
same thing is true of wheat. Unless there shnll be a market which can be reached 
by water, an<l without oxcessivej-ailroad charges, there will never be any large devel- 
opnient of the wheat-growing iudnsti^ in the irrigated regions. You can not grow 
it and ship it out. The great bulk of the wheat grown now is consumed at home, 
and in a good many of the arid States enough is not raised to supply the home 
demand— not nearly enough. Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho are all importers of 
flour. They are also considerable importers of oats. They have not reached tlio 
point where they supply the home demand, and it is true of nearly all those States 
that the dcvelopinont of mining the precious and useful metals and the resulting 
growth of the homo demand for the local food supply is now going on faster than 
the extension of irrigation. Furthermore, when wo have done all we can there will 
not be 10 per cent of the territory west of the one hundredth meridian and oast nf 
the rainy distrii'ts ou the Pacific coast that can ever be brought under cultivation. 
Either there is not the water or it is not available. Wo can never make use of bnt 
a small fcaetiou of the Uolnmbia, it is certain we can never utilize all of the Colo- 
rado, ami it is doubtful if wo can ever completely use the Missouri. 

Q, (By Mr. Litoiiman.) Have you gone into the ijuestion of artesian wellst— A. 
Yes; I know something about artesian wells. 

Q. Would it be true if the land were irrigated, as you propose, that a givmi 
quantity of stock could be raised on a less area of land?— A. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Q. And would not the limited amount of land j»s suggested by you bo comjn n- 
sated by that fact?— A. Oh, yes; only you would have a great many inore^ people. 
As it is now a great many men interested in the stock business will occupy r>O,0lX) or 
1(X),(K)0 acres of land with Hocks and herds. This plan 1 have suggested would 
make smaller docks and herds aud larger farms. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakrks.) Would the lease system bo better than the absolute} 
title? — A. The only objection to the dispo.sal the public land by absolute tillo 
would Ixj that there may be some of the land so disposed of f(}r grazing purposes 
which is irrigable. 1 should say that the l»etter plan for the present ns a tentative 
measure would be the lease system ; perhaps not ultimately but simply as an alterna- 
tive or a temporary measure. 

Q. How long would you have the lease?— A. Not for more than 5 years, and I 
would have every tractof land leased remain .subject to entry under the public land 
laws and have the inau who leased it take it with that condition. 1 would n<t 
restrict the operation of ac<]uiriog title under the present land laws at all, init 
would leave those open even on leased lands. It is my judgment that men would 
lease land and take tiiose conditions; that is, men who Icjised land would l<ii<»w 
whether or not ahoine.stead or a desert land tiling <’an be made on it. and if tin y 
select land that is irrigable and subject to cultivation they take their ciiancos. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUqUHAU.) These remarks that you make are predicated on the fart 
that you do not interfere with laud already disposed of under the public land 
law.s?— A. Entirely. 

Q. You can not dispose of them or subdivide them? — A. No. You see there are 
between 3(X),(X)0,000 and I00,0(X),0(Xt acres of juiblle grazing lands. My plan relates 


entirely to that land. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahris.) The earlier, then, some steps are taken in the direction 
of a general plan the better?— A. I think so. 

Q. There has been a survey of a ]>ortion of this arid coniitry by the Federal gov- 
ernment, has there not? — A. Nearly all the eouiitrv is now subdivided by the gcnciiil 
surveys. I think that a leasing system coiiBl be inaugurated, so far as that is con- 
cerned, withont any additional survey. If you leave the lands subject to entry just 
as they are now tlieie is no need of diseriminating as to whether Ihe lands an' 
agricultural or pasture; they are open to entry just the same after they are leas(‘(l 
as before they are leased. If yon are going to make th«' lease absolute, so that when 
a man leaae<l land for 5 years you could not file on it, then you vvould W’aiit to luivc- ;in 
economic survey, and know absolutely w'hat were irri^ble and what w»ro j)astnie 
lands; bnt if you do not make it absolute, and yon make it simply conditional :in< 
leave it to the man who leases, then if he does not want to hodnterfered with, to 
oatside of the irrigable U'rritory himself, then it would not make any dilfercucc. 

Q. What has lieen the objection heretofore to the Federal Government ®tb»p' 
some plan of irrigation f~A. I <lo not think there has been any objection, , 

that in the East there has been a feeling that any large development of , 

lan^ there would interfere with the prosperity of farmers in ihe East; • 

been one objection outside of the irrigated territory. And there has been • 

as to whether or not this was a matter wh^'.h the General Government could ta ' _ 
hand without transcending the limits the Const itntion. That relate 
ever, to appropriations of money for work. There can bo considerable ‘ ,.^1 
withont an appropriation of money ^at will very materially promote sue 
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development and which can properly precede appropriations of money or the deter- 
mination of how money is to be appropriated. In the West there has been, and will 
be until this matter is settled, considerable discussion about the best moans of 
extending Government aid, growing out of the sensitiveness of peojdo who liave 
rights Ui any disturbance of those rights. Communities iiavo built up their systems 
under local laws and customs and have become wedded to them and they do not 
want them interfered with. On the other hand, flicre is in the West another ele- 
ment in favor of turning this whole matter over to the National Government and 
having the National Govcmiinmt liave a complete system of laws and administra- 
tion; but to do that will necessitate a revolution of existing systems. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiau.) It seems to he a question, does it not, of artificial develop- 
ment through irrigation under the expenditure of the National Government and the 
natural development of the settlement of the country through the present land laws 
of the country f — A. No, not that. 

Q. Well, how is it?— A. It is a <|ue8tion between stiniulated development under 
national aid or natural development, not under present land laws, but under laws 
framed to meet tlio conditions of tbe Western region. 

Q. Whether under State control or national control as far as the land is concerned !— 


Now there is going to come a time, and that time is bore now^ when there will 
have to bo an expenditure of public funds in order to secure ( ertain kinds of devel- 
opment. There are rivers, like the Missouri, from Avbich 1 do not Indieve it will ever 
nav within our lifetime to take the water, because it will cost so much that the land 
will not pay for it. Irrigated land and the value of irrigation improvements is 
measured by the value of lauds in the Mississippi Valley or the value of irrigated 
lands under cheaper works, and you can go only just so far with privaf e enterprise. 
Now. there are projects that would pay as' a ]mblic work, perliaps, because m briug- 
ina land that is liow worthless into a condition of productivity you create homes; 
YOU create taxable values that the public gets the benefit from, but that the private 
investor does not share in, and there is the argument in favor of 8tate or national 
aid to certain classes of important woi ks. 

(Recess taken until the following day.) , , , _ . 

O fBv Mr. A. L. IIarkis. ) Last evening when we took a ri'cess you ^^ele about 
to take up the consideration of the Bear River country.— A. If the members of 
tlie commission will take Bulletin No. 70 ami the map at Ibe front I 
it will serve to illustrate flie nature of some ol the luterstato complications. 
Bear River risee in Utah; the stream Hows across t le nortberii boundary of Utah 
into Wyoming. There is a section of it about 50 miles long m \\ j ommg, 
it croBWS back on tbe western Ixirder ol that State into I tali again. Ihero is 
a section of 25 or 30 miles in Utah, and it cresses back into W yoming, and then 
it leaves Wyoming and enters Idaho, and finally returns to tke State of its source, 
Utah. This winding cuts that stream into live diilerent sections, and 
ditches taken out of the stream along its entire course, an 1 yet 
sections is absolutely indopeudeut of the other. lake the tw ■ 
of Wyoming. The people liave complied with all the reriiurements of the State law. 
Thev^ave ^rded their rights; they have permits to approiiriate watei, the 
aine'ofS^ St^ hut it is 

dnefriTiA of nrioritv because some of the last difdies to be bnilt lia\e tiieir neaa 

thereTs no to attonpTto t'J o" 

Wyoming in favor ofearli.T liRlits on 

water w2ro not taken out a>«>vo H would simply Ro n to 

ators would take it without any reference ", There is an^impor taut 

wholeof that Stream Into Utah. There lire a 



........ «d pToblems t 

“q “YorSSrtlSd to make some reference *« ‘I*® V 

handt®-A. That was simply to illustrate. \Ve the } ^ ^ ^ in ‘gation 

hare gone over the points. I may, perhaps, in speaking of the extent oi in gauon 
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and the restricted areas that are irrigated and will be irrigated, call attention to 
one of the California maps here that shows the relative area irrigated in the leading 
irrigation State of the country with the nnirrigated and uncultivated portions. 
The purple areas there are the areas that are irrigated. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Appears to be a very small portion?— A. Very. That is 
true of every State if you compare the total. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Barkis.) Now, you will please take up the humid parts of tlio 
United States. — A. Wo have in this country been considering irrigation as a se.c- 
tioual matter, and it never will have the importance in the East that it has in the 
West. But there is every reason to believe that irrigation is to be largely employed 
throughout the humid portion of the United States in the growing of high-priced 
and special products. The work done in Connecticut, Massaidinsetts, and New 
Jersey shows that in the growing of small fruits irrigation is exceedingly profitable, 
and in market gardening it is now being largely utilized. The cranbtjrry growers 
of Wisconsin anil the farmers in the sandy pine lands of the Northwest are beginning 
to utilize irrigation as a means of getting crops started, of getting a sod established 
on those sanay lands; an<l there seems reason to believe that there will be quite 
extensive stretches of territory scattered through the humid districts where irriga- 
tion will be very largely employed, 'fhe market gardeners around our large cities 
iiutho East and the tobacco growers of Connecticut are using irrigation to some 
extent in the growing of fancy varieties; and in the South irrigation seems certain 
to have a very large usefulness. In the past 5 years more land has been brought 
under irrigation in southern Louisiana and southern Texas than in any single State 
of the the arid region within that period, and there has been more money invested. 
Not only that, but in its engineering features irrigation in these States is entirely dis- 
tinct from that of the irrigation of the arid regions. Now, in the arid regions water 
is conducted by gravity. You have a rapid fall away from the mountains which 
carries the water through the canals and away from the streams. But in the South 
the streams have, little or no fall. They are simply reservoirs with the water in 
them practically stationary. You have to pump water up into canals, and then it 
Hows very slowly, because the country has so little fall. 8o canals are built there 
that are simply banked reservoirs. Instead of a channel cut below the surface of 
the ground, 2 banks are built, sometimes 200 feet apart. Now, the canal is the 
land between those two banks. The banks could just as well 1)6 400 feet apart. 

The width of the canal has nothing whatever to do with the cost. These long 
lines of embankment will be built and the water pumped up from the river into the 
canal. Now, turning walerout at difierent points causes the current; it is the 
inclination of the water surface rather than the inclination ot the land. Now, m 
order to reach a higher territory, they establish at convenient points other pumping 
stations, and raise tbo water up to a higher level, fliis inetliod I;” 

been extended un til now the country embraced ss about 2TO mi ies in leDRtb and about 
50 miles wide. It is not all irrigated now, but that is the total area m which irn- 

^'r'h “ toUanals were tiben out of the eln(?gi8h streams that flow 

Mexico : but when the importance or the value of the rice product 

and lands rose in valne from fo to $.50 and $100 an acre, it ’’f ?“'® ‘t ^ 

streams would not supply the need of water, and the iarmeis .i,„ Aue tinmo 

other Boiirces of supply. Tl.oy found one by putting Ao"'” ^ebs, so P““ 

int stations to siipnlv water from the rivers are being supplemented largely now y 

weVs'lZlrcds'^f wens are going down tbroughont the 

rice is ^rowii .and this vc'nr a study is being made to determine the source ot inai 
water supply ^ If the subsoil is simply filled with water, and it can he pumped out, 
H >dll eoTL cxbatted ; but ther^ is a belief that it feinu 

Mississippi. That was a conjecture at the time I -x fo/indefinite 

made to ascertain if it is true. If it he true, there will he a capacity for mdetiuito 

extension of the supply by wells. wa bad been 

The success of ncc-growing there, ftftjf mArA iaed interest in rice 

continually shrinking in our rice production, has led ^ there if not 

growing along the Atlantic seaboard. I’or years the ii g . ^ . jjj 
unprofitable, has not been sufticieiitly profitable to ^ the war were going 

there has been a constant decline. Old canals in nso ouestion now is 

out of operation: but Uhe industry is now being extended, and the question now 

whether the Louisiana method can be adopted. nrAvailinc before 

Rice cultivation in the Carollnas is largely aftor 
the war. The crop is harvested by haiid-ciit with the si^le and ^ 

The reason it is so much more successful in '^i^bArA^Fave been economies 

machinery. The crops there are cut with 

brought into the field labor, and the methods Parolinns fiiore is an 

patterned after those of the West rather than marked economy in 

economy in tbo distribution of water, ami there is another very marked economy in 

(KJSA 08 
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the harvesting of the crop. An industry that was not before remunerative has been 
made exceedingly profitable. 

The southern territory is also likely to develop irrigation in the growing of forago 
crops. Alfalfa grows in the Sonth. It will not grow in the middle East; it freezes 
out in the winter and does not seem to thrive, but it will grow and live through tlio 
winter and become a perenniarin Louisiana. There seems to be (jnite a field £r the 
use of irrigation in the growth of alfalfa and other forage crops in the South wher- 
ever you can get water at a sufficiently low cost. 

Now, the same (][uestions arise in the East, where development has gone far euougli, 
that have arisen in the West. In the Sonth the question has come up between tlie 
different canals as to who has J;he better right to the water supply if more water is 
needed than the wells will supply. In time some system of priorities will have to 
be established there. They will have to determine how they are going to operate 
under the doctrine of riparian rights. That is an unsettled question there as yet, 
just as it is in the West. On one of the streams last year so much water was pumped 
out that the river changed its direction and ran up stream for a distance of 50 mib^H. 
The current changed and ran back and salt water came in from the Gulf and ruined 
the usefulness of the pumps in the stations farthest downstream. Those are matters 
that will require aiijustment. If there should be in the East any considerable 
demand on the streams, the right to take water from Eastern streams will bo called 
in question; so that the economic and legal iihases of irrigation have already ceased 
to be sectional. 

Now, there is a very largo district reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Cana- 
dian border, embracing western Texas, western Kansas, western Nebriiska, and th*t 
western Dakotas, which wei*e first settled up in their humid parts. They wen^ set- 
tled up quite sufficiently in tile western arid or somiarid parts to render irrigation 
problems important. . They are in some rospei'ts among the best parts of the arid 
region, because ditches there can be built at small cost. It is a country widl adapted 
to the distribution of water, and only a comparatively small amount of water is 
required to snpplement the rainfall. As you go farther West, if you have onlv 10 
inches of raintall and of increaserl evaporation, yon must supply more moisture by 
irrigation than where you have 20 inches of rainfall and less evaporation; ho agivcii 
amount of water will irrigate more acres there than farther West. 

In this central region we have two questions. In the Dakotas it is very oxpoiiHivo 
to bring water from the Missouri River, and in Nebraska wo have the uncertaiiify 
at the present time regarding the State law. Nebraska is comi>aratively well hii{i 
plied with water. The North Platte is a stream that can not be utilized to any groat 
extent in the west The Loupe is a good stream; and they have in these two ri\«rH 
an opportunity for a very large development. As you go south of that the dilfij iilty 
in Kansas is the question as to the extent of the nndorllow and whether it is practi- 
cable to get some means of pumping it up. 

When yon go south into Texas yon have still a difierent question. In Nouihoni 
Texas there is a considerable territory that can irrigated from springs and wcdls, 
and also all the way through Arizona and New Mexico. 

A great many .streams are torrential in character, carrying an immense tiow of 
water and theirrunning down to nothing. You must store these streams in r>rdri' to 
make much use of their waters, and the problem of storage is a coiiijilicated on<*. It 
involves the question of the sediment in these Southern stroams—the silt. It is dis- 
astroos to build a roserA'oir in the channel of a river, and, when you have a largo 
investment in honses and people settled there, to have it till up and necessitate tlicso 
settlers moving out. It is simply a waste of energy and a waste of money. That is 
a question that the Department of Agriculture is studying, ami arraiigem«‘iits have 
been made with the agricultural college of Texas to gather samples fnim these 
streams and see what would bo the probable result of letting the mud they <'aiTy 
deposit on the soil. , . 

Q. Does evaporation go on so rapidly in some portions of the country that it v oula 
leave the reservoir salty f — A. The total evaporation from the water surface 
West ranges from 3 to 0 inches per month. Where the waters of the river itself are 
heavily charged with alkaline salts this evaporation wdli so concentrate thoin as to 
make it injnrious; hut there are very few instances of that kind. The oiil.\ one 
that I know of personally Is the Pecos River, and I think th^t action only 
in one season. I do not think that wonld he a very important questiejn. i 
streams carry so little alkali in the portion of the country wiiere the water , 

that the aocumnlation wonld not aniomit to much. Then the water is * 

every year and there is no cumulative action. It is only the concentration i 
wonld take place in a single season. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Exhibit A. 


Water right 

Fbksno Canal ani> Irrigation Comi’any. 

[IncoriKjrated February Ifi, 1871.] 

Fkkbno, Frksno County, Cal. 

This agreement, made the day of , 19 — , botweem the Fresno Canal and 

Irrigation Company, the party of the lirst part, and , the part— of the 

second part, witnesseth : 

That for and in consideration of the sum of dollars, gold coin of the United 

States, paid to the party of the first part by the part— of the second part, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, and of the covenants and agreements herein con- 
tained, the party of the first part agrees to furnish to the part— of the second part, 
from the main canal of the party of the first part, or from a branch thereof, all the 

water that may be required, not exceeding at any time cubic per second, 

for the purpose of irrigating the , in Township No. south, range 

No. oiist of Mount Diablo meridian, from the day of , 19—, until the 

16th day of February, 1921, and during the existence of said corporation. 

The party of the first part agrees to place a suitable box or gate in the bank of 
said main canal, or a branch thereof, at the most convenient point for the convey- 
ance of the water to said land, as soon as the ditch to be constructed by the part — 
of the second part shall bo commenced. 

The part— of the second part will construct a ditch from said box or gate to said 

land at own risk, cost, and expense; and it is covenanted and agreed that the 

ditch so constructed may be a branch ditch of said company, and be under the con- 
trol thereof, at its option, and that said company shall have the right to use and 
enlarge said ditch, provided such use will not interfere with the flow of water to 

said land; and the part— of the second part hereby grant to the party of the 

first part the right of way to convey water through any of lands situated in 

said township to contiguous laud. 

The part — of the second part covenant— and agree— that will not use or 
permit the water to bo used on any other land except the laud above described, or 
permit the water to run off on any contiguous land, or permit tlie water to spread mit 
in low places on such land, or in any way to run to waste, and — will construct 
ditches to convey the surplus water, if any there be, back into the canal of said 
company, or a branch thereof. • 

It is understood and agreed that the water to be furnished under this agreement is 
intended to form a part of the appurtenances to said land, and the right there^i shall 
be transferable only with and run with said land, and that the party of the hrst 
part is bound by this instrument to all subsequent owners of said land, but to no 

other person. ... x 

The p»rt- of the second part, for , hoire, aeei™, coyenonl^ 

and agree— that and successors in interest rad retate m yj”* 

pay annually to the party of the first part, at ite oBioe, in gold com 
States, on the first Monday in .Septombor, m each year, y 

during the existence of said corporation, the sum ot dollars 


-), and 


this instrument sliall be deemed ecinivalont to a notice and demand ou the day the 
same becomes due, by the terms hereof, and m case of default ot such payment m 
^ onT^Z fov the sVo of 30 days after it sh^l become this agreeme^^^^^^^ 

teminate, and become thoiicoforth null and void »>>'l ®L“.cuf«art * of thls^nd 
the party of the first part, its successora, or aligns. And said part- 

nart covonant— . for — — , heirs, and assigns, that will pay all legal 

expenses, including a reasonable attorney’s fee, necessarily mciirrod by said party 


of the first part in the collection of said annual j 

And it is further covenanted that the p^y of the first! nr antes 

any fall, for purposes of general or special repairs of ito 

and at such other times as urgent necessity may require ; hut shall restore the water 
in said canals as speedily as tho nature of the case will . . .. « . 

It Is covenanted and aneod by the parties hereto that the part^f the 
ahaU not be reaponelble For deficiency of water caured v ' 

In the river, hoeUle diversion or obstn'oy rad^lov 

flood, or other accident; but that the party of tho y’* “I “L*?| ita 

all dne diil yn nc, at all times, in restoring and protecting tho flow of water in ite 

’^ItU rader!^Tand agreed that tho party of the first part mw sell 1,^ 
rights of 1 onbio foot eaoS, rad if at any time the aggregate quantity of water in the 
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caiials of Buid company shall fall short of 1,000 cubic foot (lowing per second then 
each water right shall represent the one-thousandth part of said aggregate quantity, 
and the part-— of the second part shall be entitled to rooeivo water in that proportion. 

It is covenanted that this agreement and the covenants therein contained on the 
part of the part— of the second part run with and bind the land. 

It is covenanted that any violation of this agreement by the part— of the second 

8 art, or assigns, shall render this agreement null and void, and of no olfeot, at 

io option of the party of the first part, its successors, or assigns. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto interchangeably set their 
hands and seals, the day and year first in this agreement written. 

Executed in duplicate. 

Tiik Frksno Canal and Ikkkjation Co., 

[SKAL.J Jly , President. 

[SEAL.] . 

Tiik Fkksno Canal and Iruigation Cn., 
Ijy ^ Svorctary. 


ExiiiniT It. 

Agreement for water right in the Larimer County ditch. 

I. This agreement made this day of , in tlie year 18S — , between Iho 

Larimer County Ditch Company, a corporation existing under the laws of ( 'olorado, 

as the first party, and , of the county of and State of us 

the second party, witnesseth : 

II. That in consideration of the stipulations herein contained, and the payincntM 
to be made as hereinafter specified, the lirst party hereby agrees to sell unto tlio 

second party water right — to the use of water flowing through the dih h af 

said company, each water right representing one six-hundredth j)art of the (Opacity 
of said ditch (le.s8 an amount from such total capacity sufficient to water K) acrf?«), 
subject to the terms and conditions herein specihed, to which the said secouil party, 
heirs or assigns, hereby expressly agree . 

III. Said company agrees to continue said ditch on a suitable grade to a point not 
less than 0 miles, on tlie line of said ditch, after crossing Ilox Elder Creek, having a 
width on the bottom of not less than 10 feet, and a depth of not less than 1 feet fiorn 
bottom to top of low'cr bank, such extension to be completed on or before May 15, 
1883. 

IV. Said company agrees to incur all the expense of building said ditch ami exten- 
sion, of the dimensions hereinbefore specified, without any assessment on jmrcliascrs 
of water rights for .such purpose. 

V. Said company will enlarge said ditch and its extension when it shall 
expedient. 

VI. Said company agrees to furnish said water to the second party, lieirs cr 

assigns, continuously during the irrigating season, except as hereinafb r provided, 
and at no other time. 

VII. Said water shall lie n.sed only for domestic purposes, and to irrigate the fol- 
lowing described tract of land, and none other, to wit: 


VIII. Under no circumstancea shall said water or any portion thereof be used for 
mining, milling, or mechanical power, or for any purpose not directly connei ted 
with or incidental to the purposes first herein mentioned. 

IX. Said second party, heirs or assigns, shall not permit said water, or any 

portion thereof, furnished as aforesaid, to run to waste, but as soon as a suthciont 
quantity shall have been used for the purpose herein allowed and contracted for, 

the second party, heirs or assigns, shall shut oft* saiil water, and keep the saine 

shut and turned off until the same shall be again needed for the purposes aforcsaKij 
but in no case shall the amount of said water, taken or received by the sei ou 
party, heirs or assigns, exceed the quantity hereby sold. . , 

X. Said company sljall deliver said water at sneh point along the line of tn« 

ditch, or from any of its reservoirs, either or all, as ft may determine ^^**^”1 , 
time to he the most practicable, and all head gates, and the manner of ‘ 

•iig and regulating tlie supply of water from said company's ditch and ' 

shall bo prescribed by said comnany^and shall at all times be under its contr 
determined and directed by the noard of trustees of said company. 
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XI. The head gate or gates through which the water hereby 8old shall bo drawn 
off shall bo made and placed by said company, .and the cost thereof, and for keep- 
ing the same in repair, shall be paid for by the said second party, and bo collected 
and enforced in the same manner as prescribed for collecting and enforcing assess- 
ments. 

XII. Said company agrees to keep and maintain said ditch and any and all of its 
reservoirs in good order and condition, and in case of accident to the same to repair 
the injury occasioned bjr said accident as soon as practicable and expedient ; and the 
company shall have a nght to assess for said maintenance, and the cost of enlarging 
said ditch, and enlarging any and all reservoirs, either owned or operated by it, .and 
repairing, maintaining, andsuperintendingthesanie, a sum e(pial to one six-hundredth 
part per water right sold o^ such cost, i>er annum, and the ainouiit, manner of col- 
lection. and time of payment of said assessments shall bo determined by8aidcomi)any 
according to its judgment and discretion ; and the company also reserves to itself the 
right to establish and enforce such rules and regulations, and to ])rovide and declare 
such penalties and forfeitures as it may deem necessary or expedient for the purpose 
of enforcing and collecting said assessment, or any part thereof. 

XIII. When said company shall have sold, and have outstanding and in force, 600 

water rights, of a size and amount each as specified herein (or sooner, at the option 
of the company), it will then issue and deliver to the holder of each watcT right, who 
shall have complied with the terms and conditions of this contract, without further 
consideration, ono share of the stock of said company and also one share of the stock 
of the Larimer County Reservoir Company for every water right hereby sold, which 
the second party, heirs or assigns, hereby .agree to accept. 

XIV. Said company shall have the right to distribute sneb water as mav flow 
through said ditch (less said amount sufficient to irrigate 80 acres) to the holders of 
such water rights, pro rata, and for tbo purpose of so doing may establish and enforce 
such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary or expedient. 

XV. And the second party for and — - heirs and assigns agree , in 

consideration aforesaid, to waive, and hereby does waive any claim for loss or dam- 
age by reason of any leakage or overflow of said ditch, or any of its reservoirs, lakes, 
or laterals, either upon the land aforesaid or any other tract belonging to said second 

party or assigns, anything in any statute, law, or custom to the contrary 

notwithstanding. 

XVI. In consideration whereof the second party agrees to pay unto the first party 

the sum of dollars, with interest, payable annually . at the rate of 12 per cent 

per annum, at the oflice of the first party in Fort Collins, (.’olo., in payments, 

at the times and in the manner following, that is to say : 


' Day. i 

1 1 

Mouth. 

Year. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Aujouiit. 

Remarks. 

First payment 

Second payment 

Third payment 

Fourth payment 

Fifth payment 



1 






And the second party, in consideration of the premises, hereby .agrees that will 

make punctual payujent of the above sums as each of the same, rcspoctively, becomes 
due, and that will regularly and seasonabV.pay all assessments that may here- 

after be imposed by said company for the purposes aforesaid. . 

XVII." And it is hereby agreed and covenanted by tlio parties hereto that time and 
punctuality are material and essential ingredients to this contract And m ease the 
Second party shall fail to make iii payments aforesaid, and each of them punctually, 
and upoii the strict terms and ti es above limited, and likewise to obHor\ e, perform, 
ivnd CMuplote nil nnd en«h of snidngreeuicutsnnd stipnlations aforesaid, strictly and 
literally, without any failure or default, then this contract, so far as itinayhmd 
said firit party, shall become utterly null and void, and all rights nn^^rcsta hereby 

created or then existing in favor of tho second party, or derived from — , shall 

utterly cease and detJrmine, nnd all equitable and legal interest 

hereby contracted to be conveyed shall revert to and rovMt in said hrst 

out any declaration of forfeiture, or any other act of said hrst P”‘y ^ 

nndwithont any right of said second party of 7®’®™**'®" ®J ®7“^ 

moneys paid or services performed, as absolutely, fully, and perfectly as if thiscon- 

trartLS never been maSe. And it is fiirtlier stipulated that no a«8ig5|®®nt 

premises shall be valid unless the same shall ho indorsed hereon, no 

ments or conditions or relations between Hie second party -" 1 

other person acquiring title or interest from or through shall preclude the 
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tlrst party Arom the right to oonvey the premises to the second part^, or assigns, 

on the surrender of this agreement and the payment of the unpaid portion of tho 
purchase money 'which may be dne the first party. 

XVIII. It is further expressly understood and agreed between the parties hereto 
that neither this contract nor any of its terms, conaitions, or provisions shall be in 
any manner supplemented, altered, or changed f^om what has been provided, or any 
other or further contract be made respecting the snbiect-matter of this contract, 
except that it be indorsed hereon in writing, signed by the president and attested 
by the secretary, under the corporate seal of said company. 

XIX. It is also stipulated ana aCTced that from and after the execution hereof the 
said second i>arty may enter into the use and enjoyment of the water flowing through 
said ditch to the extent of tbe right above contracted to be conveyed, as fully us 
though a final certifioate for said right had been issued, but subject, nevertheless, to 
all the terms and conditions above set forth. 

XX. In witness whereof the Larimer County Ditch Company has caused its cor- 
porate name to be hereunto subscribed bv its president, and its corporate seal to be 
hereunto affixed by its secretary, as well as to a duplicate hereof, and the second 

part]^ subscribed name — and affixed seal — hereto, as well as to a 

duplicate hereof, the day aud year first above written. 


Attested by — 

, Secretary. 


By . 

, President. 

[seal.] 

. [8KAI..] 


[Forms for assignment and fur ai^know lodging receipt of eutdi payment are printed 
on the reverse side.] 
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Negro agricnltnral laborers Poole, 918. 935, 930 

Remnrces of . . Poole. 937 

School facilities Poole. 928 

Small farmers Poole. 919. 931 

Strikes, rare Poole, 935 

Wages Poole. 918 

Experiment station work in True, 147 

Alfalfa: 

California Turnbull. 980.084 

Description of crop Naftzger. 900 

Drought resisted by S^dor. 584 

Work of experiment stations in relation to True, 1 10 

Alkali, causes Whitney . 880 


Alkali lands: 

Reclamation of, California True. 150 

Utah Whitney. 81.8 

Alkali waters, New Mexico Whitney, 8(i0, 8fW 

Allegheny Orchard Company, West Virginia Clohan, 

Alma Sugar Company, Michigan Kedzie, 542, 544; Smith. 509. » a 

Alvarado, CaL, beet sugar factory at Wiley. oU) 

American Agriculturalist, influence in formation of milk producers, 

association - Ager. Ui 

American Association of Nurserymen, memorial Howard. 

American Beet Sugar Company, factories, location of . . - io 

American Cotton Company Hutchinson, 50.) )i^ 


American Cotton Company flutohlnson, 50.) )i^ 

American Sugar Beflning Company. (Hee Sugar trust) .a., 

American Wire Comptgay, price of barbed wire advanced by I’lo 

Amherst, agricultural college at 

Ammonia, peas, source of ’ 531 

AntHns dyes, milk colored by Kennioott, 
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Animal industry (see »,\bo Stock ravtimj), work of experiment stations 

in relation to . . 

Animal Industry, Bureau of. Bureau of Animal Industi'y,) 

Anim al power, separators, Vermont Vail 413 

Animals: 


At large, not permitted, Ohio Miller 615 

Diseases of. (Bee Diseases of animals,) ’ 

Annatto, milk colored by Kennicott, .531 

Antitrust laws, not effective Stevens, 916 

Apple butter, fraudulent .. CIohan,601 

Apples, Germany’s objection to American. Snow, 236 

Arbitration, State board, California, almost useless Turnbull] 974 

Argentina: 

Competition with American agriculture Wilson, 250 


Arid land: 

Area Whitney, .S 62 ; Mead, 1066 

Ch'ops Of Mead, 1065-1066 

Lease of favored Mead, 1066 

Rainfall and irrigation Whitney, 861 

Utility of Mead, 1065 


Arkansas: 

Agricultural products 

Experiment station, work of 

Stock raising 

Armour, Philip D.: 

Elevator and railroad interests. 

Grain prices depressed by 

Armour & Co.: 

Armour Elevator Company, relation to 

Fraudulent warehouse receipts 

Neola Elevator Company, relation to. . 
Armour Elevator Comi)any: 

Armour & Co., relation to 

Elevators votetl irregular 

Railroads, relation to 

Stockholders 

Artesian Wells: 

California 

South Dakota 


Balch,496 

True, 150 

Balch,497 

Hill, 396 

Greeley, 234 

Hill, 307 

... Hill, 317, 318 
Hill, 319 

... Hill, 307, 308 

Hill, 317 

Hill, 296, 307, 308 
Hill, 297 

... Naftzger,953 
. ... Greeley, 933 


Exports, increase of Hitchcock, 667 , 668 

Market for American pr^ucts Powers, 191; Hanley, 287-289,391-295 

Assessors Stockwell, 889 

Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Statmns, 

workof . . - - True, 145, 148 

Atkinson, Edward, on productive capacity of United States for wheat.. 

Powers, 181 

Audubon sugar school Stubbs, 779-780 

Australasia: 

Cdld-storage depots in Great Britain — 

B™rt8.SveloVmeiit of 

Pme contests for export products Hitchcock, 688, 689 

Australia: „ non 

Exports, best dairy products 

Austria, agricultural education and research. 

Austrians, imported for beet-sugar factory, Michigan Sm^,570 

Ayrshire cattle, popular breed. New Jersey Magie,101 

Babcock milk test: oaa 

Beneficial effects of Davennort, ^ 

Perfect^ by Wisconsin Experiment Station I r l w 

British market, kind preferred in 

Denmai,eV)rteof 

Prices compart with American — - Hitohowk,687 

Hitchcock, 667, 687 
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Bacteria, soil Whitney, 882 

Banks and banking (see also Savings hanks ) : 

Alabama .* Poole, 926 

Georgia, cooperation of cptton planters Redding, 444 

Louisiana Stubbs, 77ft-777 

National banks criticised Peek, 463 

Private banks of issue, advocated Yonnums, 1 19 

Real estate security, prohibition of, evil effect Barrett, 48; Brown, 61 

South Carolina— 

Refusal to loan on real estate Youmans, 119 

Unprofitable Youmans, 119, 120 


Southern States, number, interest, and relations to farmers. Brown, 67, 69, 74 
State banks— 


Difficulty of conducting business, Southern States Barrett, 57 

Recent increase of number Brown, 67 

Taxation, repeal advocated Brown, 74; Lovejoy,78 

Barley: 

Exports Hitchcock, 683 

Imported from Canada, prices not affected by Norris, 325 

Manshury, introduced by experiment station, Wisconsin True. 150 

Prices, decline explained Norris, 325 

Yield, North Dakota Budge, 852, 853 

Bay Cit;|^, Mich.: 

Foreign sugar-beet growers near Smith, 568 

Land, prices and rental increased by lieet-sugar industry Smith. 573 


Beans (see also Leguminmis crops): 

Soy Hale, 389; Nall, 812 

Velvet True, 150; Hale, 389 

Bear River Canal, described Mead. 1064 

Bee culture: 

Foul brood, state treatment, New York Flanders. 999 

Work of experiment stations in relation to True. 147 

Beekeepers’ Association, Vermont Si)ear. 405 

Beef (see also Meat): 

Prices to farmer and realized by butchers, Georgia Bedding. »47 

Adulteration and coloring of Kennicott. 532 

Beet sugar. ( See Sugar industry , ) 

Beets. {See Sugar-b^t culture,) 

Belgium: 

Agricultural education and research True. 138 

Market for agricultural products Hitchcock, 607 

Sugar. Davenport, 263 

Benton Harbor, Mich., canning and pickling factories Smith, 572 

Bermuda, vegetables, tariff on Wedderburn. 626 

Bills of lading, grain, iUegal Richards, 207, 212 

Binder twine, attempt to increase price by combinations Brightun. 20 

Binders, price of Powers. 181 

Binghamton, N. T., sugar consumption and production Rogers. 555 

Binghamton Beet Sugar Company Rogers, 549-561 

Bir&, insect pests checked by Howard, 701 

Black belt (see also Nearoes) : 


pooie,92i 


Board of Agriculture: 

Massachusetts, reports 

Ohio 

Bohemians, imported for beet-sugar factory, Michigan 

Bonanza farming 

Advantage and disadvantages of 

Breaking up of 

Competition less serious than small farming 

Nor& Dakota 

Subdivision of fanning desirable 

Unprofitable usually , — 

Booklmping, agricultural 

Boiton» milk combiDatioD of producers and dealers — 


Stockwell. 894 

MiUer,605 008 

Smith, 570 

!! iYiOT,792: Greeley. 

.. Hanley, 9 

Powers, 188; Wilson. 319 
Jones. 38 

Dye, 94 

NorrtolMlf^'ae’rs.jM 

Holmes, i*>o 
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Bounties. (See Exports; Sugar industry ») 

Bran, price affected by cheap transportation Ager, 115 

Brands, counterfeiting of Flanders, 995, 996 

Breadstuffs, consumption of, little variation Powers, 187 

Bright tobacco, areas developed by introduction of Whitney, 876 

British West Indies, sugar-cane competition with Cuba Wiley, 654 

Brown-tail moth Stockwell, 908 

Bucket shops: 

Legislation against, advocated Greeley, 285 

Prices depressed by Greeley, 230 

Bureau of Animal Industry Salmon, 742 

Bribery of inspectors, attempted Salmon, 753 

Collection of information Salmon, 745 

Cooperation, international Salmon, 751 

With State authorities and individual stock owners Miller, 618; 

Salmon, 744 

Inspection of exports advocated Snow, 286 

Meat products Powers, 192; Salmon, 750 

Personnel - , - Salmon, 750, 753 

Promotion of exports. Salmon, 744 

Work of - - Snow, 287-339 

Business principles, ne^ed in agriculture Ager, 110, 113, 115 


Butter: 

Australasian colonies exports of, to United Kingdom — Hitchcock, 674 

Boards of trade, benefits to industry. Hamilton, 368 

Coloring matter, use of. .. Vail, 413 

Consumption Hamilton, 368; Hitchcock, 678 

Danish, exports and inspection Hitcncock, 673 

Prices, compared with American Hitchcock, 675 

High Hitchcock, 675, 676 

Sale in England 'rrue444, 1^ 

Elgin, not sold in Vermont - - > Vail, 416 

Exports, decline in - - Hitchcock, 673 

Trial shipments by Department of Agriculture. Hitchcock, 677 

Marketing of, Vermont 

New Jersey, not extensively made in - Magie, 100 

Normandy, fresh, high price of - Hitchcwk, 676 

Oleo mixtures not made by Vermont creamenes Vail, 415 

Prices, high, farmers unable to command - - - - Ager, 115 

Process, exports injured by mtchcock, 673 

Protection, Pennsylvania 

Russia, exports of - ’ 51; 

Sweden and Finland, exports of Hitchcock, 674 

Western, shipped to New York in refrigerator cars . Powers, 187 

Winter butter always colored 

Butter making (see also Dairy schools), process described Vail, 413 

Buying, cooperative, by grange members - Ager, U J 

Cabbages, price uncertain . . - - - - y: • - ?55 

Calhoun Colored School, Alabama Dillingham, 164r-169 


California: 

CJonditions generally 

Beet sugar... 

Factories in 

Cereals . 

Chinese and Japanese 

Convicts employed at stone quarries 

Experiment station, work of 

Fruits. (See Fruits,) 

Grazing 

Insect pests, quirantine 

Irrigation 

Laoor, condition of 

Land value 

Mexicans in 

Nuts - 

Protective tariff, favored by 

Railroad traffic, division 


Turnbull, 967-998 

Naftzger,960,951 

Saylor, 585, 590 

Naftzger,950 

Saylor, 588; Naftzger, 953-955, 957 

Hamilton, 869 

True, 150 

Naftzger, 950 

Howard, 756 

Naftzger, 951, 958 

Naftzger, 958, 954 

Natfzger,951,953 

Naftzger, 957 

Naftzger, 951 

Naftzger, 9^964 
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Bedprooity treaty, opposed by Naftzirer 965 

Road improvement by convict labor advocated iMffe’ 696 

Sugar-beet indnstry Saylor, 683; Wiley! 646 

Sugar beets better than in New York Norris 828 

Taxation, desert lands , . . Kafteger! 951 

Listing system Bnrke 194 

Transportation, insufficiency of NafWer 955-956 

Wet and d^ sea^ns of Naf tiger, 966 

Canada^^ Showing in .... Naftzger, 966 

Agricultural education and investigation True 145 

Bacon, exports of Hitchcock’ 687 

Barley, no effect on prices in United States Norris’ 325 

Cheese, exports of Hitchcock, 673! 676 

Factories, government aid to Hitchcock 676 

Cold-storage facilities, how secured Hitchcock’ 677 

Dairy indnstry... Hamilton’, 367 

Export trade, development of Hitchcock, 676 677 

Fruit-producing country . . Norris! 831 

Irrigation code of Mead, 1060 

Migration to Smith, 566, 567; Jumper, 734 

Sugar beets, harvesting difficult Wfley 645 

Canals: ’ 

Cementing of Mead, 1056 

Filling up of Mead, 1058 

Canned goods, consumption, rapid increase of Powers, 187 

Cannon, Senator, speech on export bounties Wedderburn, 631 

Canning and pickling factories: 

Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich Smith. 572 

Holland, Mich Smith, 573 

Cantaloupes: 

Colorado, production for Eastern markets Hale, 397 

Georgia, production for Northern markets Hale, 397, 398 

Capital: 

Agricultural Dye, 00; Stubbs, 788; Stockwell, 887 

Made available by tenancy, England Crowell, 3 lO 

United States, 1889 Powers, 184 

Relations to labor discussed Richards, 207, 208 

Car famines, South Dakota Jumper, 737 

Carload weight, increase of Naftzger, 961 

Carr, Clark E., dinner of corn products given by Snow, 239 

Carrington, Hannah & Co., Central Elevator Company, Chicago, owned 

by . Hill. 297, 304-306 

Cars, freight cars, private ownership of, condemned Greeley, 231 

Cassab^ production of starch from, Florida True, 150 

Caterpillars, cotton Howard, 757 

Cattle industry. (See Stock raising, ) 

Celery, specialization Whitney, 871 

Central Elevator Company: 

Chicago, railroad officers stockholders in Hill, 296, 297 

Owned by Carrington, Hannah & Co. Hill, 297, 304-306 

Central Railroad of Georgia, freight service and rates Hale, 378, 398 

Cereals. (See Grain.) 

Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Pratt, 724 

Cheese: 

Canadian, exports True, 145; Snow, 237; Hitchcock, 673, 676 

Canadian, goveminent aid to factories Hitchcock, 676 

Exports, decline in Hitchcock, 672, 670 

« Filled, dairy indnstry injured by export Snow. 236 

Exports injured by Hitchcock, 676 

Inspection for export advocated Snow, 236, 237 

Manufacture. (6ee Dah'y schools,) 

New York State label Wieting, 994; Flanders, i)95, 991] 

Vermont, sold as Canadian Vail, 414 

Chemistry, a^ricnlturlil, teaching of, in public schools advocated Coles, 1^4 

Cherokee Indian lands, migration to 

Chestnuts, Japanese, yield per acre Iftid price, Georgia 
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Discriminated gainst by through billing Hill 299 

Elevator capacity Hill’ 314 

Elevator system criticised Richards, 20^206, 211, 21^-217;' Hill, 295^319 

Grain business— 

Greatest market in the world ^ Hill, 295 

Inspection manipulated by speculators Powers’ 190 

Unsatisfactory condition of. Richards, 202, 211; Hill, 313; Greeley, 227-235 

Milk, adulteration of Gehrmann, 635, 686 

Wheat, foreign, sold against, in Hill, 313 

Prices, fall and spring Powers,’ 190 

Ohicago, Burlington and Cluincy Railroad, elevators, relation to 

Hiii,2%,807,808 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, elevators, relation to.... Hill, 296 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, elevators, relation to 

Hili,297,306,307 . 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, elevator operated by Chicago 

Elevator Company Hill, 296 

Chicago Board of Trade: 

Elevators’ refusal to permit examination of grain Hill, 314 

Grain prices, how fixed Greeley, 284, 235 

Report of committee on elevator system Hill, 310-312 

Chicago Chronicle, articles on elevator system indorsed HUl, 314, 317 

Chicago Elevator Company, stockholders Hill, 296 

Chicago Tribune, investigation of grain traffic Richards, 217 

Child labor: 

Cotton picking — Godwin, 476,477; Gage, 494 

Farms, North Carolina Graham, 489 

Restrictions advocated Kyle, 472, 478 

Tea pickers, South Carolina Shepard, 441 

China: 

Fertility, maintenance of Kedzie, 540 

Tea plants and seeds imported from Shepard, 440, 443 

Tra(Te with, possibilities of Hanley, 239, 292, 294 

Wheat market possible Crowell, 348 

Chinch bugs Howard, 758 

Chinese: 

Ability Turnbull, 976 

Domestic servants _ - Naftzger, 955; Turnbull, 972 

Farm laborers Saylor, 588, 590; Naftzger, 954 

Farmers, California — Naftzger, 955 

Immigration, restriction advoc^ated Turnbull, 976-979 

Moral characteristics Turnbull, 977,978 

Social status, California Naftzger, 954 

Wages— 

Cooks, California - --- Turnbull, 972 

Effect on, California Turnbull, 969, 972, 976-979 

Lower than white men — Turnbull, 976 

Chinese exclusion act, Californians generally in favor of Naftzger, 954, 955 

Chino, Cal., beet-sugar factory at . . Saylor, 590 

Churns, various kinds enumerated Vail, 412 

Cigarette weevil Howard, 758 

Cities: 

Advantages compared with country Davenport, 257; 

Redding, 450, 451 ; Clohan, 591 ; Moran, 709; Greeley, 928 

Concentration of wealth in - Dodge, 697, 698, 701 

Indebtedness to country Powers, 174, 185, 186 

Migration to Wilson, 245; Crowell, 334, 

335,838; Godwin, 476; Prom. 788; Nall, 804; Budge, 852; 

• Stockwell, 885, 889; Poole, 922; Greeley, 928; Bailey, 1W3 

Causes Brigham, 7, 8; lV®» 94, 91, 92; 

Wilson, 243; DavenDort,257,258; Hanley, 275, 285, 286; White, 428; 
Redding, 449, 451; Moran, 709; Whitney, 866, 868; Greeley, 985, 936 

Desire for ‘ ‘ cleaner ” and pleasant employment Dve, 84 

Educational advantages - Hamilton, 351 :NaIl, 814 

Hope of sudden wealth ^ 

Increased productivity of farms Powers, 174 

Low prices Nunnally, 457; Peek, 459 

Social attractions and amusements of Dye, 93 
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Cities— Continued. Pago. 

Migration to—Continued. 

Factory towns, Nortli Carolina, bash payments an attraction . Graham, 435 
Farm owners 1 — Powers, 173, 179 

f armers’ children, New Jersey — Brigham, 8; Coles, 135 

ranee : Crowell, 338 

Immigration, effect upon Wilson, 246 

Increasing Moran, 709 

Massachusetts - Stock well, 888 

Negroes - Ager, 104; 

Hale, 877; Kyle, 468; Stubbs, 770; Hammond, 820; Poole, 919 

Alabama f.., Dillingham, 167 

Deprecated... -- Batch, 498; Hill, 503, 504 

Oppression as tenants, cause of — White, 428 

wages and cost of living, Memphis — Gage, 494 

New Jersey Coles, 125; Ketchum, 138, 137, 138 

Pennsylvania, statistics, causes, and remedies Hanailton, 36.1 

Beaction from — Wilson, 245; 

Davenport, 256; Norris, 320, 321, 832; Hale, 377; Spear, 402; Greeley, 93.5 

Remedies Powers, 172; Greeley, 034 

Tenancy, effect of Norfleet, 486, 487; Nall, 814 

West Virginia ^ (.'lohan, 591 , 592, 594 

Surplus population, settling of, on fanns, discussed. Powers, 184 

Value of farm affected by proximity to Ketchum, 135 

ClaMifleation of freight: 

Freight rates affected by change . Naftzger, 962 

Interstate Commerce Commission N af tzger , 962, 9(1 1 

Clay soils, lime recommended for Wiley, 649 

Climatic conditions: 

Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado Whitney, 861 

North Dakota, improving Budge, 848 

Connecticut, unfavorable ^ Whitney, 862 

Clover, fertility increased by, Illinois Ager, 100; 

Wilson, 249; Crowell, 335; Wedderburn,622 

Clover seed midge - - - . Howard. 7.58 

Clubs, famiers’ Stockwell. 89.5 

Coal, important in beet-sugar manufacture Rogers, .5>0 

Codfish, Newfoundland, in South America Davenport, 270 

Codling moth Clohan,603; Howard. 754 

Coffee: 

Adulteration of Kennicott, -530 

Artificial beans Kennicott. .530 

Cold storage: 

Australasia, facilities, how secured Hitchcock. 688 

Canada, facilities, how secured — Hitchcock. (>77 

Great Britains depots established by Australasian colonies — Hitchcock, (188 

Meat exporters monopolize facilities on steamships — Hitchcock, 678 

Colleges of agriculture. {See Ayricultural eolleyes.) 

Colomzation: . 

City men on farms criticised :^wors, 184 

Immigrants Crowell, 333, 835; Budge, 847 

.JeWB,New Jersey - - - Coles, lu 

N^oes Crowell, 835, 836; Duncan, 518 

Beet-sugar factory located by Department of Agriculture Wiley. 648 

Irrigation 

Soil, character of • 

Water rlghte in — .. Mead,10.> 

Combinations, industrial {Bee a,\9o Elevator combinations; Sugar truKt): 

Antitroit laws, not deterred by iw 

Beet sugar, existence queetioned S«ww, 3Si.>); 

Binder twine, endeavor to increase price “■{> tu 

Effects injurious'.' '.V ‘ - 'Brigham, '27; Jonw/s'l';' l^heider, 

Fannera opposed to?New York 

Government ownership advocated - Z’ 007 

Labor, development of - - • — S’ 39: 


Labor, development of 

Laws regulating, advocated . 


Dye, 96; Powers, 191 


I HamlKon,874,876; Greeley. 
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Combinations, industrial— Continued. ^ Page. 

Milk dealers Magie, 102, 103; Ager.lli 

Monopoly not permanent Hale 400 

' Organizations of farmers, effect in preventing extortion by. . . Brigham 19 20 

Prices increased by . .. MUIav aiK 

Prunes and raisins YuS 

Remedies Burke, 200; Stockwell, 897 

Sugar, free, effect of Savior 589 

Sugar trust . stubbs:77i:772 

Tax^ion . . Stockwell, 898, 900 

Tariff, on monopolies, removal discussed Hale, 899 

^ , . Relation to — Stockwell, 890^897 

Combinations of farmers (see also Coojwratwfi: (h'ganizations) Ager 111; 

Holmes, 158-160, 162, 163; Hanley, 281, 282 

Cotton planters, attempt Holmes, 159 

Fruit growers, California, objects Dye, 97, 98 

Milk producers and milk dealers Ager, 111; Ketchum.135 

Milk supply of New York City, attempt to control Dye, 99 

Commerce, Pacific coast Turnbull, 981-983, 989-993 

Commission merchants Holmes, 158; Clohau,597; Prom, 796 

Fees, North Dakota Budge, 855 

Purchase of goods by, New York City - Ketchum, 137 

Wheat sold bv, Ohio Miller, 616 

Commissioner or Agriculture, United States, made a Cabinet position 

through influence of Grange Wilson, 250 

Competition: 

Exports, increase of Hitchcock, 666 

Foreign agricultural competition unfair.. . Wedderbum, 627-629 

Prices of agricultural products governed by CroweU, 339 

Western farmers, effect of competition on East Brigbam, 10. 11, 17; 

Stockwell, 905 

Composts: 

Mississippi Kyle, 465 

North Carolina White, 423 

Condition of Agriculture: 

Improvement of (see also under states) Powers, 171; Davenport, 267; 

Crowell, 337 

Influence on general business prosperity Dye, 90 

Connecticut: 

Climatic conditions Whitney, 862 

Experiment stations True, 146, 149, IW 

Rotation of crops Whitney, 874, 875 

Sumatra tobacco Whitney, 870, 876 

Connecticut Valley, tobacco grown in Hale, 892, 398 

Conservatism of farmers, hindrance to agricultural education and 

progress True, 113, 145; Saylor, 586 

Consular service: 

Assistance in securing markets for agricultural products advocated. 

Brigham, 22; Jones, 31, 32; Hitchcock, 686, 689 

Importance of improving Snow, 240 

Consumption. (See Tuhereylosis,) 

Consumption of agricultural products: 

Canned goods, rapid increase of. - Powers, 187 

, Fruit, rapid increase of Powers, 187 

Underconsumption Peek, 458 

Variations in, effect on prices - - Powers, 186, 187 

Contagious diseases of animals. (See Diseases; PleuropnmmonUt; Tuber^ 
miosis,) 

Contract system of land purchase, central New York. Powers, 171 

Convict laoor: 

Cost of - - Hutchison, 1039, 1042, 1048, 1046 

Free labor, effect on Hutchison, 1042 

Hours of labor. Hutchison, 1048 

Lease system, Georgia, criticised White, 430, 481 

Length of sentence of convicts, effect on Hutchison, 1046 

Roaa improvement by, advocated Hamilton, 869; 

White, 431 ; Dodge. 696; Hutchison, 1038-1042, 1048 

State farms, brickmaking, and shoe factory, North Carolina White, 481 

Stone quarries and stone crushers, California Hamilton, 869 

Treatment of convicts Hutchison, 1042, 1044, 1048 

668a— ■"■■ " ■69 
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Coo^ration: 

Discnsued 

Associations among farmers 

Farmers^ elevators 

Fmit, shipping of, West Virginia . 

Grange stores not snccessfnl 

Legislation proposed 

Opportunity for, in distribution . , 

Sugar-beet factories 

Cooperative buying 

Farmers* Alliance, North Carolina 

Gran^ members 

Cooperative selling: 

Fruit 

Garden truck 

Corn: 


PaKO. 

Jones, 34; Holmes, 160; Bailey, 1011 

Holmes, 168-160 

Hanley, 279, 280, 282-286; Moran, 722, 723 

Clohan, 596, 697 

Davenport, 208 

Holmes, ICO 

Hale, 391, 309 

Wiley, 663, 004 

. - . Hale, 399 

Graham, 437 

- - Ager, 111 

Holmes, 158, 159, 162, 103 

Holmes, 162 


Adyantajge to American agriculture Davenport, 200 

California Turnbull 984 

Cost of prcwuction— 

Diminished by machinery . Davenport‘^07 

Hale. 397 

„ Illinois Wilson. 251 

Exports— 

Damaged in transit . Hitchcock, 0 79. 084 

^pre^ted Davenj)ort, 269 

Distribution of Hitchcock. 008, 069 

Foreign substances in Hitchcock. 082. 083 

Increase of Hitchcock, 060 

Freight rates, 1870 and 1890 Weiting, 993 994 

Georgia. Hale, 393, 394: Redding. 447; Nunnally' 457 

Imported for city trade, Georgia Redding 117 

Machinery in production of... Holmes, 150, 157; Powers, 1 71; Davenport 207 

North Dakota Prom, ;93 

Price of, New Jersey Coles. 12!) 

Production, advocated Spear, 408; Mason, 5oi)! 501 

South Dakota — ........ . Juniper, 7 3) 

Southern States— 

Conditions of industry Brown. 70 71 

Importers of .V Wedderburn. 020 

Little market for. Barrett, 50; Brown. 71 

Yield per acre— 

Arkansas.. Balch,490 

(Georgia Nunnally, 457 

Dlinois ... Wilson, 251 

Cornflour, mixing prevented by pure-flour law. Snow, 237; Kennicott. 532 

Com meal, adulteration of Jones, 527 

Cornell University: 

College of Forestry . Fernow. 1001 

Nature study, leaflets is8ue<l by Hamilton. 351 

Short courses in apiculture, blmefits of Norris. 321 

University extension in agriculture and nature study . . . True. 1 13 

Comers, wheat, farm prices not affected by Wilson, 253 

Corporations: 


Fraudulent, collapse of, j>redicted Powers. 

Property of, asses^ value Deyo. b 

Regulation advocated Powers, 192; Hamilton, 371, : 

Taxation of, advocated Ager, 1 12; Powers, 184, l 

Cost of living Moran, 710; Turnbull, 977. 1 

Cost of marketing crops: 

Cotton ‘ Hanley, i 

Wheat Hanley, 280, 287: Moran. 7 

Cost of production: 

Com, Illinois Wilson, ^ 

Cost of Jabon governed by Say 1' >r . • • 

Cotton..., Holmes, 160; Redding, 446; Norfleet, 489, 490; Hill, 503; Moran, 7 

Relation to irield per acre . Peek, 457, 4 

1889 Holmes, 1 

Georgia Hale,jl 

Grain, meat, etc Moran, ( 
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Coat of production-continued. Page, 

Ignorance of farmers concerning, injurious effects Dve 90 

Increase :n Eastern States. Norris, 326, d, 381 

Machinery, tendency to diminish Holmes, 166, 167; 

.1 I- . Davenport, 267; Clo^n,600; MUler,617’ 

mces, relation to — Powers, 175, 176: Crowell, 399 

' isV Ked2ie,547; Smith, 668, 576, 676; Saylor, 584 

^ high for profit WedderbW624 

Wheat Moran, 707; Jumper, 732; Prom, 793 

Alabama — Poole 920 

American Cotton Company Hutchinson, 509-612 

Availability ot crop for Southern States Youmans, 117-119 

Bagging and ties, expense of Barrett, 50; Brown, 63 

Baling— 

- *. Hitchcock, 084 

Methods of , expense, discussed .. Barrett 50 51 

Relatively unimportant question Brown’ 72 

Caterpillar . Howar7757 

China, production and character of cotton Barrett, 58 

Classification, frauds in ] . . Barrett, 49 

Commission merchants, methods of handling .V. . . Browni 68 

Competition, foreign, lack of Wedderburn, 632 

Compressed Hutchinson, 511 

Compared with uncompressed Porter, 482 

Cost of production : Barrett, 49, 50; Lovejoy,75; 

Holmes, 160; Redding, 445,453; Balch, 496; Kyle, 466, 467, 473; 
Norfleet, 485,489,490; Hill, 503; Moran, 720; Hammond, 827, 832 

Georgia and Texas compared Barrett, 57 

Relation to yield Peek, 457, 458 

Tennessee Godwin, 477, 478; Manson, 507 

Crop credit Graham, 436 

Crop liens, system and evils . Barrett, 47-49 

• Delta longer staple than hill cotton Godwin, 478 

Egyptian Stubbs, 785 

Excessive production duo to credit system Hammond, 827 

Exclusive production ... Brown, 60, 61 , 71 ; 

Lovejoy,76; True, 145, 146; Hammond, 827; Poole, 925 

Exports to Asia . _ Hitchcock, 668 

Factories Graham, 439; Stubbs, 777 

Alabama Poole, 921 

Mississippi . Kyle, 471 

Negro laborers unavailable, reasons discussed Hammond, 823 

Southern States, condititions and advantages Barrett, 52, 53; 

Brown, 67, 68; Porter, 480-482; Stevens, 918 

Tennessee Godwin, 479, 480 

Freight rates— 

Excessive Barrett, 51, 52 

Discriminations in Porter, 481, 482; Moseley, 516 

Lower by river than by rail Moseley, 517, 518 

Round bales, refusiil to reduce rates for Barrett, 51 

Hblding for advance, not general Kyle, 470, 474; Godwin, 476 

Difficulty of - Redding, 444; Nunnally,454 

Insurance of Moseley, 516, 517 

Loans, Government loans on, advocated Brown, 74 

Long-staple cotton - - - - Stubbs, 785 

Loss in cultivation .... Youmans, 117, 118; Hanley, 289 

Louisiana Stubbs, 775 

Lowry bale , - Stubbs, 787 

Machinery little used Redding, 468 

Manufacture— 

American, increase of Holmes, 161 

Local effect on prices of cotton, and prosperity. . . Barrett, 58; Lovejoy, 76 

South Carolina . - Youmans, 110 

Marketing of... - Graham, 435, 486 

Cost of Hanley, 280 

Georgia Redding, 458; Peek, 461 

Mississippi - Kyle, 478 

North Carolina White, 410 

Tennessee Godwin, 480; Porter, 4^, 481 
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Cotton—Contimied. Pago. 

New uses for, demand increased by Kyle 466 

Peruvian Stubbs’ 786 

Planters' attempt to organize trust " Holmes! 159 

Pooling by railroads, compietition destroyed by Porter, 484 

Prices, advance in, beneficial effects _ Redding, 444; Gage, 491; Moseley, 515 

Kxplained... . Peek, 458; Kyle, 406 

Combinations believed to influence . - . . Lovejoy, 76 

Cost of production, present rates below Barrett, 49; Lovejoy, 75 

Credit system, effect of Holmes, IGO; Moseley, 516 

Youmans,118; Kyle. 466 

Credit system, cause of Holmes, 160 

Crop-lien system, cause of . Barrett, 49 

After civil war,.. Youmans, 130 

Since 1873 .. Peek, 458 

Trusts, cause of Graham, 435 

Determined in Liverixx)! and New York Brown, 63 

Fluctuation seasonal Moseley, 515, 516 

Low, effect of . - Norfleet, 49o ! 491 

Manufacture, local, effect on Barrett. 58; Lovejoy 76 

New York, lower than local , . ftraham, 436 

Overproduction, effect Barrett, 57, 58; Loveiov.76 

1870 to 1890 - Norfleet, IS.-) 

1894 to 1900 Redding, 441 

1895 to 1900 Godwin, 478-480 

_ Porter. 483 

Production- 

Increase of Holmes. 160 163 

Overproduction of Barrett, 51, 58; Lovejoy, 76; Hale, 393: Peek. 458 

Statistics of world production Barrett, 57. :,s 

Proportion to other crops, Georgia Barrett, 56 

Round bales.. Porter, 483. Is 3 ; 

Hutchinson, 509-513; Hitchcock. 685; Stubbs. 7 so 

Russia, production of Hitchcock. 6S5 

Sea Island Stubbs, 786! is; 

Soil, exhaustion where carelessly handled . Lovejoy, 7s 

Speculation, prices, effect on Barrett, 58; Brown, 74; Lovejoy, TO 

Tare . . — Barrett. 50; Brown. 63 

Tariff on manufactured cotton paid by planter Brown, 61 

Transportation of Moseley, 516-518 

Warel louses, bonded, advocated Moseley. 516 

Water packed Porter, 483 

Yield per acre— 

Alabama Dillingham. 169 

Georgia.. Nunnallv.45l 

Mississippi Kyle, 461, 465 

Tennessee Edmonson, 501; ManBon,506 

Ckitton-boU weevil Howard. 15' 

Cotton-boU worm Howard, 757 

Cotton factors — . Godwin, 480: Porter. 480, 481 , 485;' Norfleet, 488. 491 

Cotton goods, exports to the Orient, increase of Hitchco<‘k, 668 

Cotton Growers’ Association, arrangements to hold cotton crop. . , Graham. 435 
Cotton-seed industry: 

Alabama Poole. 936 

Fertilizers, use as.' Dillingham, 169; Kyle, 166 

Prices of Kyle, 465: Norfleet. 491 

Yield Norfleet. 491 

Cotton-seed meal: 

Feed for cattle Coles, 131 

Fertilizer, low grade .* Hale, ‘>80 

Cotton-seed oil: 

Eimorts, increase of . . Hitchcock, <167 

SuDstitute for lard Wedder burn. 634 

Value as salad oil . . Kennicott, 533 

Cotton-seed oil cake amd oil-cake meal, export, distribution of.. Hitchcock, fh i 
Counsalman, Charles: „ 

Elevators, relation to . . ’mil ' S I 

Grain dealings of ™ 1 , 019 

County fairs, (Bee ihirs, ayriculturcU,) 
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Co^ereas: page. 

Nitrogen supplied by . , Hale, 389 

Recommended for fertilizing land. Ager, 106 

Cream, coloring of Ager, 116,’ 117 

Cream of tartar, adulterations and substitutes Kennicott, 533 

Creameries: 

Cooperative, discussed Bailey, 1 011 

Vermont, methods employed Vail, 411-415 

Credit system (see also Crop liens ) : 

Average profit under Stevens. 909 

Cotton States Holmes, 160-163; Dillingham, 105-167 

Evils of Hale, 380, 381 ; Stevens, 90i), 013 

Georgia — Nunnally,455; Stevens, 909, 913 

Holding cotton, difficulty of, due to Redding, 444 

Landlord’s crop lien, Tennessee Godwin. 475 

Legislation proposed Holmes, 160 

Loss through poverty, ignorance, etc Powers, 189 

Maryland Ager, 105 

Obstacle to intelligent cultivation Ager, 109 

Patrons of Husbandry, opposed by Ager, 114 

Prices of cotton, effect on Moseley, 516 

Tenants, injurious to _ , Stevens. 909, 013 

Crop contract law, Alabama . . Poole, 935 

Crop liens (see also Credit system): 

Abolition advocated Barrett, 55; Hammond, 839 

Alabama.. .. Stubbs, 776; Poole, 919 

Exclusive raising of cotton, relation to Hammond, 837 

Georgia Hale, 380, 381; Stevens, 910 

Interest on Holmes, 154, 161 

Law— 


Kentucky Nall, 805, 806 

Louisiana Stubbs, 783 

N orth Carolina Graham, 437 

Tennessee. . Gage, 492 

Merchants— 

Excessive prices partly justified by risk Brown, 65 

Not prosperous when farmers are not prosperous. . Lovejoy, 77 

Prices vary according to risk of advances Lovejoy, 75, 77 

North Carolina, diminished by Farmers’ Alliance Graham, 437 

System criticised White, 416-421 

Restriction of, proposed Holmes, 160 

South Carolina . Hammond, 833, 839 

Southern States, system and evils Barrett, 47, 48 

System, described . . Stevens, 907 

Tennessee law — Gage, 493 

West Virginia . . - Clohan,598 

Crop reports: 

Availability of Hyde, 843 

Cotton, criticised and improvements suggested Hammond, 831, 836-8;18 

Forecasts, opposed. . Moran, 730 

Speculation , effect on Budge, 857 


p snaring, (see uiso lenaney) imiiuguiim, jtuwuib, ajo; 

Gage, 492; Nall, 804, 805; Stockwell, 880; Greeley, 929 

Advantages of system Brigham, 9 

Alabama . - Poole, 918 

Evils of, unavoidable. Nunnally, 455, 456 

Georgia Peek, 458, 459 

Illinois - - Wilson, 345 

Kentucky - Nall, 806 

Mississippi ^ - 

New Jersey Coles, 125 

New York - - Norris, 823 

North Carolina White, 420 

Renting compared with . Dye, 84; Powers, 173; 

Hale, 379; Spear, 403; Godwin, 474-476, 479; Eldridge,613 

Southern States - Barrett, 47 

Systems described - Brigham, 9, 10; Jones, 84 

Tennessee, terms of Manson, 506 

Tobacco - N^l,805 
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Crop sharingf— Continued. Page. 

Virginia, terms of Wedderbum, 680, 621 

West Virginia, conditions of Clohan, 697 

Cuba: 

Competition with American agriculture possible. Snow, 240 

Sugar, cost of production.. Saylor, 687, 588 

Free from, discussed Wiley, 664 

Sugar cane Wiley, 649, 663, 654 

Cudahy wheat deal of 1898 Mill, 318 

Dairy and Food Commissioner, Pennsylvania, duties of — Hamilton, 347,309 


Dai: 


Babcock test, importance df Davenport, 260 

Canada, competition of Hamilton, 367 

Com exported for feed Hitchcock, 606 

Denmark Hitchcock, 675 

Development in South advocated Hale, 393 

East and West compared Norris, 327, 328 

Exacting nature of work Coles, 129 

Experiment stations, work of, in relation to True, 147 

Massachusetts Stockwell, 895-896 

Milking machines, England Crowell, 310 

New Jersey, condition of Magie, 99-103; Coles, 123 

New York, injured by refrigerator cars Powers, 187 

Injured by Western competition - Powers, 177. 178 

North Dakota Budge, 819 

Organization better in Northwest than in East Hamilton, 368 

Regularity of employment - Ager, 104; Ketchum, 132 

Sale of crops more profitable than - - . - Hanley. 281 

Vermont, methods employed Vail, 41 1-115 

Virginia, near Washington Wedderbum, 621, 623 

Dairy products: 

Boards of trade, inspection by Hamilton, 368 

Exports— 

American, branded as Canadian Salmon, 743 

Best grades exported by certain countries Snow, 239 

Decline in . Hitchcock. 672, 674 

Inspection Snow, 236, 237; Hitchcock, 073, 674; Salmon, 746 

Dai^ schools: 

Traveling schools, England True. 142 

University of Minnesota . True, 140 

Vermont Agricul tural College ^ar, 401 

Wisconsin Agricultural College True, 139 

Dairymen’s Association, Vermont Spear. 405; Vail, 413 

Dalrymple farm, North Dakota — Powers, 188 

Davis, A. C., A Co., elevators managed by, Chicago . Hill. 300 

Davis, Wood, on ferm products Wedderbum, 6^11, 632 

Delaware beet-sugar factory Wiley, 639 

Denmark: 

Butter exports and inspection Hitchcock, 673 

Com exports, increase of Snow, 239 

Dairy industry Snow, 239; Hitchcock, 675 

Pork, exports of Hitc:hcock, 687 

Prizes for exports Hitchcock, 688, 689 

Scientific dairy True. 141 

Denver, elevation of Mead, 1054 


Department of Agriculture: 

State— 

Georgia, diversification of crops advocated by 

Massachusetts 

New York, history and work 

Ohio . 


Pennsylvania, organization explained — 

Department of Agriculture: 

United States— 

Bulletins, distribution of 

Estimates of ^probable production exaggerated 

Bureau of Statistics 

Butter, trial shipments of 


Exports, inspection of, advocated 

Farm products, inspection of, by, advoc^ated 


Hale, 394 

. . Stockwell. 8^1 
Flanders, 995,997-999 

Miller, 605-008 

Hamilton, 317 
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Department of Agriculture— Continued. Pago, 

United States— Continued. 

Food inspection and control by, advocated Jones, 528; 

Kennicott,531; McKay, 534; Clohan,601; Miller, 617 

Irrigation, investigation of.. Whitney, 880; Mead, 1055-1057 

Machinery , agricultural, should give more attention to 

, Hammond, 816, 818, 880 

Migration Whitney, 860 

Practical work of Wiley, 643, 648 

Reports on food adulteration - Wedderbum, 619, 620, 633, 634 

Scientific aids . Whitney, 867, 868 

Scientific work of, compared to an experiment station True, 139, 146 

Section of Foreign Markets, sources of information Hitchcock, 666 

Special agents in foreign countries Hitchcock, 675, 686 

Statistics, desirability of fuller _ Dye, 95 

Sugar-beet investigations . Saylor, 583; Wiley, 688-644 

Sugar-beet seed distributed by Smith, 563 

Taxation inquiry. New York. Burke, 193 

Tea gardens, experimental, assistance Shepard, 440, 441 

Department of Justice, food control by, suggested Clohan,601 

Depression, agricultural: 

Discussed Bailey, 1006-1010 

Cause of Peek, 462-461: Bailey, 1006-1014 

Georgia Redding, 443, 445 

Irregularity of employment on farms caused by Hanley, 274 

Land bought for investment Stockwefl, 901 

Loss in farming Hanley, 274, 286, 287 

Maryland Ager,110,lll 

Massachusetts Stwkwell, 901 

New York Powers, 178 

North Carolina Graham, 433, 434 

Remedies. . Coles, 123, 131; Dillingham, 168, 169; Wieting, 994; Bailey, 1006-1014 

South Carolina Youmans, 117-122 

Depression, industrial. (See Industrial depression,) 

Des Moines, Iowa, an agricultural center. True, 144 

Detroit Sugar Company, Mich Smith, 567, 569, 572 

Diminishing returns: 

Law of, agriculture governed by Crowell, 340 

New methods necessary. Crowell, 344 

Discontent of farmers: 

Decrease, owing to education Jones, 34 

Prices, based in Burke, 201 

Discriminations, railroad Clohan,603; Nall, 813 

Classification in Uye, IWi 

Freight rates explained Crowell, 345, 346 

Government ownership, remedy for -- Greeley, 281, 233 

Grain Richards, 203, 204, 210, 211 

Interstate-commerce law, value of Hamilton, 373 

State legislation not sufficient Crowell, 337 

Between persona- 

Cars, for indepeiuhuit shipments Prom, 796 

Elevator men and dealers, lower rates than to farmers Brigham, 23 

“ Injurious effects Lovejoy, 81, 82 

Large shipper, Virginia ..W edderbum, 633 

Rates — 

Secret rates explained Crowell, 344, 345 

Western farmers Brigham, 28 

Rebates - Prom, 800, 801 

Cotton, Memphis Moseley, 516 

Elevators - Richards, 203, 204; 

’ Greeley, 227-228; Moran, 723; Jumper, 737 

Large shippers, New York ??§ 

Opposed Moran, 719, 920 

Southern California Fruit Exchange Naftzger, 946, 947 

Between places— 

Competing points - lovejoy , 81 

Freight rates, local Jumper, 739, 7^ 

Cotton rates Porter, 481, 482 
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Discriminations, railroad-Continned. 

Between places-Continued. 

liMge towns favored Brown fi 7 

Injurious effects on New Jersey farmers Dye 05 ’ 9 fi 

Local discriminations, Ohio . . Miller 610 

Noncompetitive points discriminated against Norris’ 32 ft 

Through billing, Chicago " Hill, 399 

Diseases of animals (see also Bureau of Animal Industry] Inspection; Pkuro- 

pneiinwnm; Tuberculosis) Stubbs, 784; Stock well, 903, 904 

Agricultural Department should execute Nall 814 

Compensation for disease^ animals Snow, 288; Salmon ’ 749 

C 9 ndenmation of cattle Spear, 409,’ 4 lo 

Disposition of diseased animals Salmon 745 

Exclusion and early eradication Salmon! 748 

Exportation, efforts to prevent Salmon 748 

Federal court, action of Salmon! 749 

Foul brood Flanders! ‘199 

Glanders. Salmon, 750; Flanders, 999 

Importation, efforts to prevent Salmon 74 ’ 

Inspection Salmon, 743. 744 ! 751 

pntucky Nall, 814 

Legislation Clohan. 601 ; Budge. 858 

Beneficial effect Brigham, 27; Dye 98 

Federal, advocated Norris. 332; 

Clohan, 601; Salmon, 748, 749; Nall, 814; Stockweli. 904 

Peangylvania ; Salmon. Till 

Propoaed.... Salmon. 745, 74(i , 717 

Lire stock commission, Ohio Miller 617 ci.s 

Loulstana Stubbs! 7^1 

Prevalence .. SaImon.75i);BaUey.l()06,ii)i:) 

Prevention, imi>ortance of Davenport 272 

Quarantine system— 

Law needed in New Jersey Magie, 101 

Pennsylvania Hamilton. 371 ! 372 

Remediw Salmon, 743, 744, 753; Bailey, 1006, 1013 

Statistic of deaths impossible Salmon. 749 

Texas fever Salmon, 747, 750; Stubbs, 784; Hammond. S13 

^ THchinne Salmon, 747 

Diseases of plants (see also Insect pests) : 

• California Naftzgor, 953 

Investigations by experiment stations Tru(?. 1 18 

North Dakota Budge, ^53 

Prevalence and means of combating. Bailey, 1006, 1013 

Trees, regulation, New York . . Flanders, 999 

Distributive system, development of Crowell, 339 

Diversification of crops Moran. 70S; Prom, 792; Greeley, 937 

Advantages of Brigh iin. 2 1 : 

Jones, 39; Brown, 61, 64. 69, 70; Daveniiort, 
260; Balch,496,497; Miller, 619; Stevens 915 

I Advocated Ager, 1 1 5; Coles. 127 ; Masfm. 500. 50 1 

By Commissioner of Agriculture, Georgia Halo. 3.94 

For South Dillingham, 166, 168; Hale, 391 , 393 

Difficulty of, Southern States Briglmin. 22 : 

Barrett, 56, 58; Brown, 01, 71; Lovojoy. 

76,78; Youmans, 117-119; Hammond, S30 

Experiment stations, relation to Powers. I7r 

Land prices increased by Hale, 382 

Massachusetts. Stockweli. 895 

Necessity of &nlev,281; Hamilton, 867; Wiley, 654; Hammond. 830 

Neighborhood cooperation advocated Bedding, 440 

North Dakota... Budge, 845, 851 

Progress of — 

Georgia Hale, 890; Redding, D 

Mississippi Kyle, 467. 473 

NewYorlc .... NorriH.3^s 

Regularity of empfoyment secured by Powers, 172, 188; Hale. 3d) 

Soil a^ted to SoutWn States 

South I&kota : Jumper, 732, 733 
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Division of Entomology: Paso. 

Appropriation Howard, 708 

Cooperation, with other divisions . - Howard, 768 

With State authorities Howard, 761, 768 

Division of Forestry, objects Whitney, 878 

Division of Statistics Hyde, 848 

Dogs, separators run by, Vermont vail, 418 

Domestic science, instruction in — (Jreeley, 981 

Advocated - Sickels, 51M81 

Agricultural and mechanical colleges True, 139 

Calhoun colored school, Alabama. Dillingham, 164, 168 

Common schools advocated Hanley, 278; Sickels, 620 

Farmers’ institutes Miller, 606 

Domestic servants. ( See Servants, ) 

Doylestown, Pa., agricultural school at True, 140 

By iiollanders. New York Norris, 8^ 

Illinois and Michigan Whitney, 880 

Legislation - Miller, 608; Whitney, 880 

Salt Lake Valley - Whi^ey^O, ^1 

Swamps - - 

Duluth, elevator capacity • - ^ 

Duty of water, defined - Mead, 1065 

Earnings. (See Profits,) , , 

Economic relations of fanners studied by farmers’ associations. 

Davenport, 268, 269 

lEdncAtion (see &\&0 Negroes; Sc}ioohy2jMi(i)- , n ooi» 

Compulsory, Massachusetts - Stwkwell, w 

Minnesota i.v 

Domestic training advocated Sickels, 51^«1 

Farmers* children, New Jersey - - - - ■ 

Government aid advocated S' • iT’ q 

Necessity of, Southern States 

Literary circles of farmers’ organizations 

Migration from farm, effect on. .. 


iuilcxanujl VJJ.VV/W - - - 4 . 1± 

Education, agricultural (see also Agricultural colleges; Agricultural 
schools; Cornell University; Fanners' institutes; Nature study'll 
General conditions 


189-145 


vjwuerai uuuuii/iuuo - ioo 

Adult farmers’ - - - - ■ - - - * - ’ ^ 

American and European contrasted . ^ 

Common schools, importance of in, discussed - -// ■ / " * r ^ i ’ 

W 88 ; Ketchum, 134; Trae. 143-144; Dillingham, 167; WU- 

8on,247; Davenport, 364-365; Hanl^By,378: JS’fe 

385; Clohan, 594-595; Nall, 813; Naftzger, 8™: 

Crowell, 000 , 00 / 

High schools, instruction advocated.. .. 

Impo^ce BiandSs!^ 

Percentage of students taking agricultural course — W M^y. ^ 

Reading courses for wwtn'av 868* 869 

Salaries, large, influence of ^ & W 

Sh raSlfiS' ■ v.v;.v.v;.v.v.v.v.v;.v.-v." v.v.v.v HaiiinonTm. mo 

Southern States, necessity of ®’^°Trn^l88 

World- wide movement for Aeer’ 115 

Eggs, importation of ■ - - : t™’ 188 

Eg^ypt, agricultural college and experiments Stnbbs! 786 

Egyptian cotton — — - • * ’ 

Electric railways. (See ^ 71 -.. p-aff 704 725* Prom 800 

Elevator combinations Brigham, 24; Moran, 71 <, 205!816 

Chicago ’ ' 

Effect of— Enfitm 1017 

All-canal elevators lOlo 1017 

Canal forwarders, Buffalo KaUom* 1015* 1016 

Independent elevators KeUogg,loio»iuiD 
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Elevator combinations'— Continued. Page. 

Elevate canal grain free - Kellogg, 1015 

Legislation Grewey,943 

Northwest Greeley, 939, 940 

Railroads, agreement with Kellogg, 1015 

Western Elevating Association, Buffalo Kellogg, 1015-1016; 

Knapp, 1016-1017; CoSc, 1017-1019 

Elevators (see also Storage): 

California . . L Turnbull, 983, 985, 99a 

Card prices Jumper, 736 

Chicago— 

Branch elevators established by Greeley, a33 

Board of Trade examination prevented Hill, 314 

Cleaning houses - Hill, 999, 319 

Country elevators, relation to - . Hill, 318 

Country shippers employed by - Richards, 205, 31 6, 217 

Court decisions affecting Hill, 298-302 

Criticised . Richards, 203-20C, 311, 313-317 ; Greeley, 227-235 

Distributing inspector, appointment advocated Hill, 31 1 

Exports curtailed Hill, 310 

Farmers injured by Hill, 318. 319 

Grades manipulated by Hill, 313, 314, 316, 318, 319 

History - - . . Hill, 295, 313 

Legislation, proposed by — Hill, 311, 317 

Secured by corruption - Greeley, 233 

Monopolistic character of Hill, 297-302, 309, 310, 314, 310, 317 

Premiums demanded by warehousemen. Hill, 316, 319 

Prices depressed by Greeley, 228-234 

Railroads, relation to Hill. 295-397, 298, 303, 304, 308, 309 

Special bins not supervised Hill. 312 

Storage - - Hill. 312, 314 

Various methods of business described by Board of Trade com- 
mittee - Hill. 310 

Visible supplies abnormally increased Hill, 315 

Warehousemen, congestion of Hill, 295. 297 

Doling in grain . . . Hill, 295-319 

Proportion of grain owned by Hill. 208, 315, 310 

Company Wilson, 252, 253; Budge. 85:*, n51 

Competition, North Dakota Budge, ^*55 

Cost of operation Jumiwr, 738 

Country buyers, Northwest . Greeley. 910 

Discrimination Prom. 78^ 

Essential in grain industry Budge, 843, 814 

Farmers’ Moran. 722, 723 

In Northwest Hanley, 279, 280. 282 285 

South Dakota Jumper, 730 

Government control advwated 

Grain dealing Atorim, -19 

Independent Jumper. 736; Prom, ^99 

Legislation Moran. 71<8.aj 

Margins, South Dakota . Jumper. <3v 

Mixture of grades, prohibition advocated 

North DaboU l>rom,70.’i,79«: Buage, N.O 

Prlceii -- .lumixjr.THfl; Greeley, 939; 

Railroad*, relation to mii 

Pratt, 72r>; .Tamper, 737; I’rom.SOO; Greeley, 9.)'J, 
Rebates. (Bee Dine rimhuttiotiH,) „ 

Sale of fntureeby 

, farmers have eciual ™ 738 


[ Dak^r. : ^ v: .v;: ’ / jumper, 734 , 735 , 

Speculation by 308 

Elgin Board of TradOj dairy products insi)ecte^l by ^**”^1 415 

Elgin butter, not sold m Vermont - - - - ‘ 338 

Smerick, Professor, on agricultural discontent, statistics <l^°^‘"cJS4ln^6’567 

Emigration, Michigan Smi^wo. 

ftmth l^akota to Canada 
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Employment: Page. 

Average len^h of — Brigham,?; Nall, 803-804; Stock well, 885; Greeley, 928 

Cotton ^ntations and fruit farms - Hale, 876 

Georgia Stevens, 906 

Illinois Wilson, 244 

Increase in Powers, 172 

New York Norris, 320 

West Virginia - Clohan, 592 

' Demand . Jones, 33 

California Naftzger,953,954; Turnbull, 980 

Gteorgia - - Peek, 460 

Illinms- Wilson, 244, 240; Davenport, 256 

Minnesota and Dakotas Hanley, 274, 276 

Ohio - Miller, 617 

Enticing laborers away from, Georgia law Hale, 379 

Irregularity- 

Causes Brigham, 5; Stock well, 885 

Diversified agriculture, remedy Powers, 172 

New J ersey - - 5? 

Seasonal fluctuations Ager, 104 

Machinery, infiuenco of Brigham. 5; Davenport, 250; Stockwell,884 

West Virginia 

Regularity of Brigham, 5-7; Stubbs, 775: Prom, 788; Nall, 803 

Diversified agriculture, promoted by — Powers, 188; Hale, 376 

Fruit and truck farms, Georgia — — 

Southern States - Hammond, 819, 820 

Sugar-beet industry W iley , 652 

^ Abundant, Georgia. ■ 

Decrease 

Increase - - - 

New Jersey, causes - Hy®’ 

NuXrSorers,!^^^ Holmes,152 

England, dairy industry iqS 

Cause of abandonment of agriculture Jlemnum,id3 

Hawaii - Saylor, 588 

Michigan, sugar-beet industry 

Mississippi, due to public works . . - . . . ^ i 

New Jersov - - - Dye, 83; Coles, 124; Ketchum, 133, 134 

New Sugar-beet industry.-'^ 

Whito labor - - - Godwin, 477 

Unemployment, census figure too low — HaSev’ ‘>74 

Industrial depression a cause ^an.ey,^^ 

Machinery not a cause Davenp irt, 

Employment agencies: qr. 

Wnese, CalTfornia . . - - Natter, 

Farm laborers sent from Western cities \^lav 6^ 

Endowment of agriculture, England 

^^^gricultural advantages of ..... True 144 

Agricultural education, backwardness m - WUev 643 

fXign mMketfoV prkduoU ■ - ; 
^^ization^^n ifMtraint of trade, prohibition of . . kScCm’ 135 

^Irprodnotion caused by agricultural development - Ketcbum,135 

Busilage, used as feed for cattle ' TTnward 7(12*764 

BntoZlogists. official, employed by State . Howard, 762, 764 

Entomology, Division ofc ( See fbOTton o/ Nnfomolog^) Kellogg, 1016 

Brie Oanal, competition with railroads Norns, 331 ,Ke ^ ^ 

BMexville, Mlcfi;, beet-sugar factory at 
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Europe (see also England; France; Germany): Pago. 

Agriculture compared with United StatM Davenport, 

Importance as a market for agricultural products Hitchcock, 667 

Wheat crops, eflPect on prices Crowell, 84;) 

Evaporated fruit industry, New York .* Norris, 323 

Excursions : Prom, 79i 

Exhaustion of soils (see also Fertility) Ager, 109 

Whitney, 882; Stockwell,81)2; Poole, 924 

Availability of plant food Whitney, 8.Vj 

Cotton land Lovejoy, 78 

Criminal Wiley, 647 

Means used to avoid . . Brigham, 12 , 17 

South - Nunnally, 454 

sugar beets unnecessary Kedzie, 689, 540 , 549 

Undertenant system Dillingham, 166, 169; Powers, 173; Peek, 459 

Virginia before the war Wedderburn, 622 

West, rotation of crops necessitated by Crowell,;);)! 

Expansion, territorial: 

Agricultural interests, effects on Flanders. 995 

Attitude of farmers toward Jones, 39; Snow, 242, 243 

Beo^suga^ industry, how affected.. Saylor, 587-589 

Beneficial to Southern trade Stevens, 916 

Supur, free, discussed Wiley. f;54 

Experiment stations: 

Alabama Whitney. 882 

Attitude of farmers Stubbs, 769 

Beneficial effects Dye, 89; Coles, 126, 127, 130; True, 151.152 

Bulletins, issuance of Howard. 703 

Eastern States, investigation of agricultural possibilities by, sug- 
gested Powers, 177 

Food investigations advocated . , McKay, 5:!4 

Pranking privilege . . Miller, 610 

(Georgia, work of Redding. 447 

Germany, agricultural i)OS8ibilities developed by Powers. 177 

Hindrance to work of . True, 150. 151 

Histofy and statistics of True, 146 148 

Ins^tor of nurseries and orchards appointed by Hoard of Control, 

Ohio Miller. 618 


Kentucky Nall. 812 

Louisiana Stubbs. 780-781 


Massachusetts 


Stockwell. 894, 895 


Minnesota, relation to diversified agriculture Powers. 177 

Work of - Powers, 1 8:) 

North Dakota Prom, 791 ; Budge. 848 

Ohio - Miller. 610 


Political iniaence in organization of True. 15 1 

South Itekota Greeley. 9;{2 

State legislation, influence ui)on True. 1 49 

Veterinarians Salmon, 753 


West Virginia Clohan, 595, 6(t\ f 

Working of, in viuions States True, 145-1 

Exports (see also MarkeU, foreigtn) : 

American food products, prejudice against Snow, 

Bounties— 

Advocated Peek, 463 ; Wedderburn, 62C f 

Opp^ -* Powers,! 

Sugar, Geiinany Powers, 176 , 177 ; Wiley, 655, 658 i: 

California fruits 

Curtailed by elevators, Chicago “ill. j 

Daiiw products, American, branded as Canadian Salmon, < 

Lisbon Salmon, < 

Development of , Australasia 

Distribution of... Hitchcwk,6()7 J 

1898 - Hanley.. 

Grain, fertility diminished by ' ? 

Incwiieof .. ...1 Snow.aM; 

Iniq^action advocate Hamilton, J 
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Ezports—Continned. Page. 

Meat V ; - - - - V - - rr Stockwell, 904 

Excluded from foreim countries Salmon, 747 748 

Increased by inspection and branding Snow’ 286 

Pacific coast ports to foreign counties Naftzger’ 949 

Prices fixed in world market . Powers’ 175 

Prizes, Denmark and Australia 'Hitchcock, 0881 689 

Promotion of by Bureau of Animal Industry Salmon, 744 

Ratio to total consumption Wedder bum 629 

Trial shipments Hitchcock,’ 677 

Expositions, display of agricultural products advocated. . Hitchcock, 689 

Express rates: 

Competitive and noncompetitive compared . Clohan, 603 

Excessive on fruit. West Virginia ciohan, 596, 604 

Extravagance, cause of poverty of farmers . .. Ager, 110; Youmans, 117 

Factories: 

Capacity, maximum and actual. United States Wiley, 662 

Lai >or, almost wholly white Stevens, 913 

Migration to. North Carolina Graham, 435 

Failures: 

Due to purchase of farms at high prices Coles, 129 

Fewer among farmers than in mercantile business Ager, 111 

Fairs, agricultural: 

Controlled by State board of agriculture, Ohio Miller, 607 

Horse trotting, North Dakota Budge, 852 

State appropnations. New York Flanders, 997 

Farm village, at Calhoun, Ala Dillingham, 164-169 

Farmers: 

Adaptability of Crowell, 333 

Attitude toward expansion Snow, 242, 243 

Calhoun, Ala., conference of Dillingham, 166 

Conservatism of True, 143, 145; Whitney, 867 

Drinking habits of, Ohio Miller, 613 

Income of Holmes, 154, 155 

Intelligence, increase of Davenport, 259 

Interest and wages of, 1889 Holmes, 154 

Number of Holmes, 152, 157; Powers, 170; Nall, 803 

Organizations, Georgia, objects of Stevens, 915 

South Carolina — Hammond, 829 

Proportion in Union Army in civil war Hanley, 290 

Representation, in Congress inadequate . Hanley, 290 

In legislature. West Virginia Clohan, 604 

Single tax, benefit of Ralston, 1024, 1025 

Speculation in wheat — Powers, 190 

Taxation of personal property, responsible for . Burke, 195 

Wealthy, Minnesota - Hanley, 274 

Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union: 

Cooperative buying, etc.. North Carolina Graham, 437 

Membership Hanley, 285 

Objects of. - Hanley, 281, 290, 291 

Origin explained Crowell, 337 

Political reatures. . White, 424, 425; Hale, 390, 391 ; Clohan, 600 

South Carolina - - . Hammotid, 829 

Farmer’s elevators, (See Elevators, farmers , ) 

Farmers’ institutes - - Stublw, 782-783; 

Prom, 790; Nall, 812; Stockwell, 895; Poole, 920, 921 

Advocated for South Halo, 386 

Alabama Stubbs, 769 

Beneficial effects - Greeley,931 

Economics •. 

Georgia 

Kentucky, among negroes - - - - 815 

Maryland - Ager, 110, 114 

Massachusetts Stockwell, 898, 894 

North Carolina, negroes not expected to attend. White, 425 

North Dakota, well patronized - Buto, 8jg, 849 

Organization and statistics of - True, 141, 142 
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Farmers* institutes— Continued. Page. 

Pennsylvania, organization and work of Hamilton, 347-349 

Political, economic, and religions discussions discouraged . Davenport, 268, 269; 

Hamilton, 874 

South Carolina Hammond, 828, 829 

Special corps of workers, need of - True, 141 

Vermont, managed bv board of agriculture and granges Spear, 404, 405 

Farms (see also Value o/fai^ns): 

Diminution in number, Massachusetts Stockwell, 888 

Number, acreage, and value, United States. Wedderburn, 628 

Feed stuffs: 

Dairy cattle feed raised on farms. New Jersey Coles, 131 

Experiment stations, work of, in relation to True, 147, 149 

Investigation desired . Greeley, 940-941 

Price lowered by cheap transportation Ager, 115 

Fences: 

Abolition deprecated, South Carolina Hammond, 828, 834 

Laws, West Virginia Clohan,602 

Ohio . - - - - Miller, 615 

Wire, price advanced by trust Clohan,602 

Fertility: 

Adaptation of soils to crops Whitney. 874 

Grain crops as renovators of soil Whitney, 883 

Increase of— 

France and Germany Wiley. 648 

Ohio . Miller, 614 

By scientilic methods Davenport. 262, 263 

By tilling, rotation, etc., Illinois . . Wilson, 249 

Virginia Wedderburn, 622 

Kentucky . Nall. 811 

Maintenance of Dye, 88, 89, 93; Davenixirt, 262, 263. 266; 

Kedzie, 549; Wiley, 647, 648; Nall. 811; Budge, 849, 8.')i) 

China . Kedzie, 5 10 

Export of grain, relation to - . . Daveimort, 269. 27i) 

Pennsylvania Whitney, 874 

Re<iuired by landlords of tenants . Davenport, 263 

South Dakota — Greeley, 937 

New England, study of fertilizing methods Bachelder, 41, 42; Hale. 392 

New Jersey . - . . Ketchum, 1 35 

Soil bacteria .. Whitney, 882 

South - . Brown, 69. 73; Halo, 380. 389. 392 

Fertilizer trust, prices advanced by Graham, 437 

Fertilizers (see also }fmiure) . . Stockwell. 895; Poole, 924 

Analysis and control. Ohio Miller, 610 

Bought on credit, Maryland . Ager. 105. 109 

Cereal crops, amonnt u.sed on. New York Norris. 327 

Clover and leguminous crops, advantages as fertilizers Dye, 93 

Commercial— 

Co.st of products increased by, New York . Norris, 327, 331 

Cultivation of larger acreage secured by . Ketchum. 133 

Expenditure for, 1889 Holmes. 1 54 

Increased use of, since 1860 . . Ketchum, 136 

Inspection of, Pennsylvania Hamilton. 317 

Little used, Mississippi Kyle,46-> 

Low grade used in South Hale. 380 

New Jersey - Coles. 127, 1^8 

North (.-arolina . - - - - White, L3 

For sugar beets. Rogers. 

TennestK^ Manson, 5w 

Composts used White, 123; Kyle, 465 

Constltnenta— 

Necessary for a complete fertilizer ‘ 

Price* of w?,?’®’;.'?? 

Consumption, ( >hio . Miller, > 

Cooperative buying by grange members ~ - Ager, 

Cotton*eodn«ia .. ... . ? 

E^xperiment statiou*. work in relivtion to IVne. 

Oiino, Pernvian Wedderburn, 6-. 
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Fertilizers— Continued. Pago- 

Increase of use, Western farmers Whitney, 888 

Inspection - - Hamilton, 347; Poole, 920 

Intensive culture without commercial Whitney, 882, 883 

Laws governing - Whitney, 874 

Massachusetts Stockwell, 894 

Licenses, Ohio - Sii 

New England, study of need of soils Bachelder, 41 , 42 

North Carolina Graham, 437 

Pposnsedas Graham, 433 

Phosnhates - Wedderburn,622; Hammond, 834 

Producti^ty of soii increased by use of 

Profit from use, Maryland ; - - - - - 

Scientific study in use of, necessity for n' * ' n.r 

Southern Stato, methods and results. . Lovew 78 

Tendency to make farmers less careful - Whitoy.TO 

Finland, butter, exports of H.teh^k, m 

Fisk University, State aid to i u ^2 

Fitzhugh estate. New York, negroes, unprosperous condition of. Noms,>i24,325 

Five States Milk Producers’ Association: K-«f-hnm 185 

Ineffective as yet - , Keteh^, 135 

Methods and effect upon prices Prom 798 793 

^‘“levaterprotttson;;::;;;:;::;::::^ 

Profitable, North Dakota - 

. Straw -- Prom!793 

^'XminaVfac,ilitiWdemanded,-Chicago\;;;^ 

Flaxseed-oil cake and oil-cake meal, ey ts, distribution of ... H^hcwk.OTl 

Floods, prevention, and protection of lands wmtney.BUi 

Florida: . . Trnfl 160 

Experiment station, work of whitaey;862 

&agaf*cane production unimportant Wiley, 649 

Flour: 

Exiiorte- Hitchcock, 669 

Distribution of - Hitchcock, 666, 668 

Mannfactnre- Turnbull, 983, 985 

Cahtornia Redding, 447, 448 

Georgia Kennicott, 531 

Mixed — — - — , *’ Snow. 237 

Effectiveness ot piire-flour law - i)avenDort,372 

Injury to farmer I ^ Wedderbum, 620 

Food aaultOTation (see also special fo^s) wfddMtam, «,^ 

Ge^mann,635 

Advocated - " " - ' v V “ Jones, 625-^27 

By National Pure Food Dye, 98 

Beneficial influence of laws prohibiting Jones, 40 

Faulkner bill, advocated 3^4 

Kentucky Kennicott, 530; Stockwell, 902 

MMsaohusetta Kennicott, 580 

Michigan 
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Food adulteration— Continued. 

Legislation-Continued. 

National, advocated Brigham, 27; 

Powers, ^92; Snow, 287; Davenport, 272; Hanley, 282; Norris, 
832; Hamilton, 871; Hale, 400; Spear, 408,409, 411; Kennicott, 
530,581; Clohan, 601 ; Miller, 617; Wedderbum,684; Stookwell, 902. 

Ohio Miller, 617 

Opposed by manufacturers Snow, 237 

Pennsylvania, explained Hamilton, 367, 868 

Proper, nationak Stubbs, 784; 

Nall, 814; Stookwell, 902; Wieting, 994,995; Flanders. 996 

Publicity, benefit of Gehrmann, 685, 637 

Uniform, advocated Halo, 400; Gehrmann, 637 

Maple sirup ... 

Pure food commission, national, advocated by National Pure Food 

Association Jones, 525-527 

Trade, eflfect on Davenport, 271, 272 

Various forms of - Kennicott, 529-588 

Foreign born (see also Tnunigration): 

Character as farmers . . . Jones, 34; 

Powers. 179, 180; Wilson, 245, 246; Hanley, 277; Norris, 328; 
Spear, 402-404; Prom, 789; Nall, 803; Greeley, 928-980. 

Colonization of . Crowell, 333, 835; Stock well, 886; Greeley, 930 

Hollanders, New York : Norris, 823 

Illinois Wilson, 246 

Jews, New Jersey Dye, 85, 86 

Minnesota Powers, 180 

Tendency toward Brigham, 10; Jones, 3 1 

Disadvantage of, in agriculture . — Powers, 18i) 

Distribution of immigrants Greeley, 930 

Germans, desirable character Jones, 34; Dye, 85, >6 

Maryland Ager , 1 06 

Hollanders Jones, 34; Norris, 323 

Independent farmers, opportunities to become. New Jersey Dye. >6 

Louisiana ... - Stubbs, 777 

New England and in the West Davenport, 263 

North Dakota - Prom, 788-789 

Poles, character and customs Jones. 34 

Swedes, desirable character Dye, 85. 86 

Truck farming, employment in. New Jersey Dye, S') 

Foreira markets. ( See i/« rkets, foray n . ) 

Forestry: 

Exemption of land from taxation Bailey, 1006 

Germany. . Hamilton, 364. 36) 

Meaning and methods Fernow, 1001, loot 

New York State College Fernow, 1000, looi 

Pennsylvania - Hamilton. 364. 36) 

Remedy for poor lands Whitney. 818 

Forestry, Division of, objects Whitney. 878 

Forests: 

Destruction Hammond, 828, 833, 834; Naftzger. I'lHj 

Preservation of, favored Naftzger. 966 

Reservations, New Y ork ‘ - Fernow, 1000 10<»4 

Taxation of - Halnilton, 303 36) 

Water supply regolated by Hamilton, 363. 361 

Foul brood, regulation, Now York Flanders. 999 

France: 

Agricnltnral education and research True. 138 

Fer^ity, increase of Wiley. i»48 

Importance as a market for agricultural exjiorts Hitchcock, 667. 6(0 

Inh^tance law Ralston, 1 

Migration to and from cities Crowell. 338 

Tariff in Interests of agrlcnltnre Hitchcock, otO 

National legislation against .. 

Protection against, by experiment stations True, no 

Free test-books. (See Schools, public, ) 
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Freight cars, private ownership of, condemned Greeley 281 

Freight rates (see also CVam/zcaOn?/. of frviqhl: Discriminations: Rcfrig- 
eratormrs; Transportation) . Pratt. 727: Stnbb8,784; Prom, 795- Nall 818 

California, satisfactory . Turnbuir984 

Considerations that enter into Naftzger 962^963 

Com, excessive Peek, 461 

Cotton— 

Excessive rates .. Barrett. 51. 52; Peek, 461 

Ocean rates . .. Barrett,52 

Rail and river compared . . Mo.seley,517,618 

Decline in — Crowell. 844; Bndffe.H5;j; Greeley, 938 

Excessive Barrett, 51, 52; Lovejoy.80: Wilson, 349; Peek, 461 

Ohio . Miller, 613, 614 

Virginia Wedderbnm, 633 

West Virginia, reports on . . ... . __ .. Clohan,604 

Fruit— 

California . Naft/ger. 947, 956, 959, 961-962 

Mediterranean. .. .. Metzger, 959 

Northern and southern compared Hale, 378, 890, 898 

Grain, 1870 and 1S9() . . Wietiug, 993, 994 

Increase of. Ohio Miller, 616 

Interstate Commerce Commission, determi nation of Naftzger, 962, 964 

Isthmian canal, effect on Naftzger, 960 

Kentucky . . Nall, 813 

Milk- . . - . Magie, 103; Coles, 123 

New Jersey to New York City, increased. Ketchum, 136 

Nursery stock, e.v'cessive to North Hale, 396 

Reduction .. .. . Moran. 712, 714,718,722; Jumper, 737 

Effects upon agriculture . . Ager, 1 15; Holmes, 156 

Great Northern Railway . . Hanley, 280, 281 

Southern States, excessive rates to New Yor k . . Lovejoy, 80 

Stability and uniformity, importance of Richards, 206, 210, 211; 

Wilson, 249, 250 

Transcontinental Naftzger, 962 

Western competition, effect cn New Jersey farms Coles, 122, 123 

Wheat - - - - Moran, 715, 718 

Reduction, 1898 Jumper, 737 

Switching charges Budge, 856 

Fruit (see also IHscMses of plants: Horticulture; Jnsecf peats): 

Alabarn i Poole, 926, 927 

California— 

Exports, proportion of Naftzger, 965 

Freight rates - . . - Naftzger, 947, 956, 959, 961-962 

Fruit Association . Naftzger, 948, 949; Turnbull, 984 

Fruit exchanges ... Holmes, 158, 159, 163; Naftzger, 945-948, 949 

Fruitgrowing . .. . Naftzger, 950, 961, 952 

Gathering, methods of Naftzger, 959-960 

Pac*king Naftzger, 958 

Sales of, to various sections Naftzger, 961 

^edless oranges and lemons, California . Naftzger, 948 

^ Shipment to Alaska Naftzger, 949 

Shipping, method of Naftzger, 959-960 

Time of picking for shipment Naftzger, 953 

Canada and United States . . Norris, 381 

Canned and evaporated, Georgia Hale, 396 

Consumption of, rapid increase in Powers, 187 

Cooperation in shippiim. West Virginia Clohan, 596, 597 

Cost of production m Georgia Hale, 397 

Evaporated, industry, New York Norris, 822 

Exports, increase of - - Hitchcock, 667 

Exchanges, various States. . . . Holmes, 158, 159, i62, 163; Naftzger, 945-948, 949 
Freight rates— 

Mediterranean - ■ NaftzgjMT, 959 

Northern and Southern compared Hale, 378, 890, 898 

West Virginia Clohan, 596, ^ 

Georgia, conditions of industry 

^ Hale, 375-377. 304-397. 401 ; Redding, 448 

Growers affected by adultt^ration of food Clohan, 601 

Mwketingof. ... Clohan, 595-597; Whitney, 877, 878 

60SA 70 
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Fruit— Continued. 

Mediterranean, compared with California frnita 

New York* condition of industr}’ 

North Dakota . 

Packing 

Pools defined 

Railroads, advantage of industry to 

Shu Jose scale, effect on foreign markets 

Soc'ial value of general cultivation 

Southern Sfaites adapted to industry 


Page. 

Naftzger,9r)9 

.. Norris, 820; Rogers, 552 

Budge, 848 

Hale. 370, 401 : Bailey, 1008 

Naftzger,060 

Hale. 890 

Snow, 280 

. Bailey, 1014 

Hale. 882, 894-897 


Specialization *: Whitney. 877 

Transportation of Hale. 878, 398; Clohan, 590 

West Virginia, condition of industry Clohan, 595-597, 601-001 

Fruit growers’ associations, Georgia and New Jersey, Hale, 399; 

Naftzger,948,049; Turnbull, 984 

Futures (see also SmctUation): 

Bought and sola by Minneapolis millers . Powers, 190 

Elevators, sale by _ Moran, 718 

Low prices of farm products < aused by Graham, 185 

Gage Canal, seepage of - * Mead, i 0.50 

Oambling. (See SprcHlathtK) 

Gardens ot farm laborers, Maryland Ager, 10 5 

George, Henry, relation to single tax - Ralston, 1020 

Georgia; 

Agricultural conditions in . Stevens. 90.5 Dis 

Agricultural investments of . . Stevens, 914 

Banking investments in . ... Stevens. 915 

Convict system criticised . White. 480, 181 

Cotton . Nnnnally 458, 15.5 

C.’ost of production Peek, 4.5?. |.5s 

Factories ... Stevens. 9 l.s 

Families owning homes in ... Stevens.'.il 1 915 

Farmers, improvement of condition of Ste vims. 9 1 0 !M r 

Organizations of Stevens 9! 5 


• Ager. 105 

Ralston, 1(12(1 


Agricultural conditions in . Stevens. 90.5 9 is 

Agricultural investments of ... Stevens. 914 

Banking investments in . ... Stevens. 915 

Convict system criticised . White. 480, 181 

Cotton . Nnnnally 458, 155 

C.’ost of production Peek.4.5:. |.5s 

Factories ... Stevens. 9 l.s 

Families owning homes in ... Stevens. 91 1 9i5 

Farmers, improvement of condition of Ste vims. 9 1 0 !M r 

Organizations of Stevens 9! 5 

Fruitgrowing Lovejoy, 80; Hale, 875-878. 894-897. 41)0.401 : Stevens. 91 : 

Good roads, need of ... Hale. 599 

Grasses of.. . , ... Stevens. 9; 1 

Hay production Stevens, 917 

Increase of population of . ..... Stevens. 905 99(1 

Industrial pursuits, growth of Stevens, 900 

Labor: 

Agricultural, conditions oi Redding. 4 48; Nunnally, 455, 150 

Legislation . Stevens. 910 

S(.*arcity of Stevens, 900 

Land, prices of Pee c, 100 

Mercantile investments in Stevens, 915 

Peach crop ot Stevens. 917 

Ihrofits, amcnltural Stevens. 911 915 

Possibilities of, agricultural Redding. 448. 150; Stevens. 917 

Products, agricultural Redding. 1 1 > 

Prohibition of liquor selling in three-fourth of counties . Hide. 8'^ I 

Rikilroad investments in Stevens, 915 

School facilities Hale, 885; Redding, 451 . 452; Stevens. 9 1 8 9 1 5 

Sugar-cane industry of . . . Stevens. 91 7 

Taxation ... ■ — Peek. 100 

Teachers of Stevens. 9l I 

Technical schools in Stevens, oi l 

Tenancy, conditions of Peek, 458, 459, 4 00 . 1 95 

Wheat production . Stevens, H < 

Georgia A^cultural College, agricultural course taken W.few Redding. i >i 
Georgia State Univeraity, agricultural etlucurion not sumciently mag- 
nifled Hale,®' 


Germans: 

Character as farmers 

Illinois 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

New York 

Penneylvauia 


Davenport, 2(18 

Wilson. 2 1(5 

* * Ager. 1(H) 

* (Jolos. 124 

Norris, 828 

Crbwen.SDa-HSr.,®" 
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Germans—Continued. Page. 

Sugar beets grown by, Michigan _ Smith, 568, 579 

Teaching ot German language in public schools . . . . Powers 180 

Germany: 

Agrioultnral education and research . _ . . . . True, i;{8; Powers, 177 

Apples, American, objected to Snow! 236 

Beet-sugar industry, statistics of . Wiley, 655-661 

Beet-sugar pulp dried for feed Saylor, 586 

Cattle, American, exclusion of Hitchcock, 069^ 670 

Fertility, increase of . . Wiley, 648 

Forestry methods . . Hamilton, 364, 366 

Imi )ortance as a market for agricultural e.xports Hitchcock, 667 

Military service beneficial to manufacture .. Wiley, 653 

Seed control stations Wiley, 642 

Sugar-beet seed imported from . . Smith, 563, 580 

Sugar bounty Powers. 176, 177; We Iderbum. 630; Wiley, 655, 658-661 

Sugar tax . . . . Wiley, 655, 658-661 

Gilbert, Sir Henry Wiley, 643 

Gipi^ moth - Howard, 755: Stockwell, 002-903 

Enemies Stockwell. 003 

How carried Howard, 764 

Glanders . .. Salmon, 750 

State treatment. New York . Flanders, 999 

Glass, price increased W edderbum, 624 

Glucose: 

Maple sirup adulterated with Spear, 408 

Proportion in sorghum too large for sugar making , Kedzie. 536 

Substitute for honey Wedderburn.633 

Value as food Kennicott. 531 

Gluten in wheat, diminution of Pacific coast Wilev, 643 

Gold exports, elevators, Chicago, responsible lor 5 

Gould, Jay, stockholder of the Chicago Elevator Company . Hill, 296 

Government aid - - Davenport, 259; Wiley, 643 

Annual appropriation approved Moran, 720 

Education - 

Irrigation - : — Greeley, 033 

Grading of grain Pratt, 725, 726; Jumper, 734; Prom, 795-/97,790, 801 

California, little needed u 

Chicago, system criticised Richards, 20v, v0.>, 

Farmers favored. South Dakota ooo 

Manipulation of, grade. HanYeyV282: 

North Dakota Budge, 854 

Grain (see alw) Prices; spendatimi): om 

r^alifoTnift - -- - - NBltZgOFi 950 

CleaSnff ' ' ' - - - - - - - - . . V - Pratt, 726; Hitchcock, 683 

Cleaning houses at terminal elevators , v aiS 

Congestion In Chicago elevators, prices depressed by - - . niu, 


Cost of production 

nrvinir - 


Moran, 720 
725,726 


E"eva&sy8tem,Chica^'.li;-----'/-'- HiU, 295-819 

^*^^eaning, necessity of carefnl - - Hit Jhcfwdfmillm 

Complaints of foreign importers against. § 

Fertility d minished by ■ Daven^rt, ^9 

Sold by sample at a premium 

Grading of. (See (Irading of grow, ) 

Holding of, uni.rofltable 

hidependent shipment " Y '.'. .' ,Tnmperi784,786 

Uniformity not observed at different ports 

Iioan to tenants by landoyroew, Maryland. ' drokiev^W 

Marketing of, system unsatisfactory, Illinois 

jljjing of HUl, 319; Moran, 717, 718, 719; Pratt, 726; Jmnparl 786 
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Grain— Continued. 

Options - Moran, 723 

Prices. .... . Prona, 795 

Depressed by congestion in Chicago elevators Hill, 313 

Fix^ in Chid^o . . . Greeley, 233, 234, 235; Wilson. 252, 253 

Lowest when farmers sell Hanley, 286 

Selling by sample, reason for .. Hill, 299 

Storage— 

Capacity of various cities . _ ... Hill, 314 

Charges— 

Chicago Greeley, 234; Hill, 314 

Profitable . -- Hill, 316 

Reduced by J. J . Hill . - - Hanley, 279, 280 

Normal function of Hill, 312 

Saved by elevators Greeley, 228, 229, 231 

Through billing, Chicago, discrimination against by Hill, 299 

Transfer charge, Chicago . Greeley, 234; Hill, 314 

Transfer houses, Chic^o, operated by dealers Greeley , 231 

Transportation and prices Moran, 712, 71:! 

Danubian provinces VVedderburn.f;29 

Visible supfilies abnormally increased by elevators, Chicago Hill, 31.') 

Yield, South - - Whitney, 8:3 

Per acre less in South than in Northwest Powers, 171 

Grain Growers’ Association . Moran. 700 

Grand Forks, N. Dak., wheat prices: how fixed. Budge, 8 , V) 

Grand Island, Nebr., bi‘et sugar factory at Saylor. 590 

Grange, beneficial effects Norris. 329; ( 'lohan, flOO: Stockw ell. 805 

Condition and work of, Illinois — Wibon, 250. 251 

Cooi)erative stores not successful . Davenport. 268 

Disconragement of incurring of debts Ager. 114. 

Educational work of Brigham. 8 : Hale -301 

Extent of organization. New York. ... Norris. !120 

Farmers’ institutes, instrumental in se. uring appropriation for Ag r. 1 11 

Fire-relief associations organized bv. New Yora Norris. .320 

Freight rates, 1870-1890 Wieting. !i9:{, 901 

Legisia ion secured by Ager. 114: Wilson. 250. :’54 

Membership Brigham. 0 : Ager. 113, iM 

National - 

Discontent of farmers, influence in removing . Jones, :{1 

Educational features Jones. 20 , 30 

Hannonizing of different sections Jones. 20 

Membership, increase — Brigham, '.0 


Jones. :J0 
. . Jones, 20 

Brigham, 20, 21; Jones, 30. :n 

. . Jones, ;12 

. . Jones, 29, 30 

Brigham, 8; Ager. IbJ. 114 

Miller. 6i:l 

Ager, 111 

Crowell, :4:i7 

Spear. 405 


Nonpartisan character 

Oganization and purposes 

Politics, Mtitude toward 

Senators, popular election, atlvocated 

Social advantages 

Objects and methfids of working 

Ohio - . 

Organization and convocations 

Orfen explained 

Social business organization, Vermont . . . . 

South Carolina Hammoiia, sjd 

Il^ois, auBtainefl by Hupreiuo court . . ; . . WIIkoii, '.’ iO 

Grapes: 

Effect on soils . Whitacy.s/- 

Wlne. Georgia '■ 

^^^Gwgia Hale. :HtO,^l,:w:(: Stevens, ';;l' 

Oraashoppere 

®^rilre|rfons best enlled to 

LSSXagainstciose.::::::::::-:::-"::^^ 

Louisiana . . btuUDS, <0 

Great Britain, (bee EnglamL ) 
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Great Northern Railway: 

«- r<T?^ 

Hampton Institute Wedrlerbnin, 622 

Hams, distribution of ' \ .. 


Hams, distribution of 

Exuortfl *■ . - Hitchcock. 671 

Hatch anti-option iiw discussed /; ■;.. .. . ........ V. ;;.. -. 2r« 

Hatch experiment-station act of 1887, provisions of . . True' 148 

Hathmati Canal, seepage of . 

Havemeyer, , suggestion of a fanners’ trust A^r ill 

Havemeyer estate, unsuccessful dairy store. New York Citv Magie 102 


Miller, 616 

- True, 146 
Mead, 1055 

- Ager.lll 
Magie, 102 


Experiment station under private auspices True 147 

Farm wages of Chinese and .Japanese .... kavlov’ 

Irrigation, sugar beets raised by ^ylor 5S 

Sugar — j ' 

■ V V V i - Kedzie. 544 ; Saylor, 587, 588 

Production stimulated by reciprocity .... Snow 241 

Sugar cane, yield per acre Wilev 654 

Hay: ^ ’ 

Cost of production 

n by machinery ...‘ Davenport! 267 

Cultivation, Virginia Wed.ierbnm, 623 

- • - - Hale, :)«7; Stevens, 917 

Grasses grown for Hale, 390, 391 , 898 

Hemp: 

Competition, foreign grown jjall, 810 

Desirability of. as a c*rop Nall* 815 

HHoe '. ]! Nall, 815! 816 

Tariff , . . 

Herman, Baron, agricultural attache, German embassy Hitchcock! 689 

Hessian fly Howard, 756, 758 

Hides, tariii on Coles, 1.31; Greeley, 942 

Higbee-Armstrong road-improvement law, New York Dodge, 704-706 

Hill, J, J.: 

Concessions to farmers Hanley, 279-281 

Great Northern railroad excursions . ... Powers, 183 

Hill, John, jr., president Grain Receivers and Shippers’ Association, 

statement before Illinois legislature on elevator system Hill, 312-314 

Hirsch fund, endowment of agricultural school by . . .*. True 140 

Hogs, exports, distribution of __ Hitchcock] 670 

Holland, importance as a market for agricultural products . . . Hitchcock, 667 
Holland, Mich.: 

Canning factories and pickling works Smith, 573 

Land rental increased by beet-sngar industry. Smith, .573 

Holland Sugar Company, Mich Smith, 669-572 

Hollanders: 

Character as farmers, New York. . Norris, 828 

Sugar beets grown by. Michigan Smith, 568, 569,’ 678 

Home economies. (See Diymestic science, ) 

Homestead exemption: 

Georgia, defined Stevens, 908 

North Carolina ... White, 416 

Homestead law: 

Effect on Eastern farmers . . Snow, 240 

Georgia, criticised Peek, 468 

Honey, ^ucose substitute Wedderbum, 638 

Hop-plant louse . . Howard, 758 

Hopper system of transferring grain, explained Richards, 202, 214, 215 

Horsemeat Salmon, 750 

Horse racing at agricultural fairs, Ohio Miller, 607 

Horses: 

Breeding, improvement in methods, etc... . Nall, 807-809; Davenport, 270 271 

K«it«oky Nall! 807 

Pncesof YonmBn8,121; Coles, 129 
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}*a«re. 

Horticulture (see also Insect pests; Nursery stoi^k): 

American Association and Nurserymen, memorial . Howard, 705 

Experiment stations, work of, in relation to True, 147 

Sugar beets Wiley, 614 

Hours of labor Brigham, li; 

Ager, 104: Stubbs, 775; Prom. 788; Stevens, 1U)6; Greeley, 02s 

Convict labor - i i utchison, 1 04a 

Dairy industry Magie,102; Ager. 104; Ketchum, 136 

Georgia Nunnally, 456; Stevens, 906 

Massachusetts , Stockwell,88r) 

Minnesota Hanley, 275 

New Jersey Magie,102 

North Dakota . . Budge, 846 

Reduction (»f Brigh m, 5,6; 

Jones, 3.3; Magie, 102: Coles, 125; Ketchum, 136; Wilson, 244 

Effects . Dye, 83 

South, too long - - - . - Hale, 376, 377 

1 ruck farmers . . Kek^huni. 136 

Vermont Spear, 402 

West Virginia Clohan,592 

House of Representatives, Committet' on Agriculture report . . Wedderburn, 628 
Houses (see also renant houses), partial exemption Irom taxation advo- 
cated - . Ralston. 1036 

Huguenots, North Carolina colony of * . Crowell. :J34 

Huntsville, Ala., manual labor school for negroes . . Dillingham, 16s 

Illinois; 

Condition of agriculture - . Wilson, 247 253 

Drainage Whitney, syo 

Grain Dealers’ Association, elevator bills opposed by Hiil.317 

Labor, agincultural.comlition of Wilson. 2 13 246 

Landlordivsm Powers 17! 

Live stock commissioners, l)oard of Sn<>w. 23N 

Railroad and warehou.se law 

Aipendm^ nt proposed by Chicago Board of Trade committee Hill. 31 1 

Dealing of warehousemen in grain ini on.sistent with . Hill, 298-302, 3i 1 

Road improvement, bill defeated by farmers . Burke. 1 !)7 

School facilities - Wilson, 2 16. 2 17 

Taxation . . . Bnrke. 195, 197, 19'<. 200 

Illinois, University of, agricultural instruction in Davenport, 260-262. 264; 

McKay, 534. 535 

Illinois Central Railroad, elevators, ownership of Hill, 296, 297. 304 3’tX) 

Illinois supreme court, decisions in elevator cases Hill, 301. 3(i2 

Illiteracy; 

North Carolina . . . White. 425 

Georgia Stevens, ul 1 

4.mmigration (see also Foreign fumi): 

Discussed Stockw<‘ll,88i.N‘^6 

Alabama Poole. !t2? 

Class of . desired . . Stevens, 912 913 

Colonization of immigrants Crowell, 338. 335; Bndge. s 17 

Home seeking great motive - Powers. 

Migration of native born to cities Increased by . Wilson. 24ti 

Nationalities and character of Powers, 179; Stockwell, 

New Jersey . .. Coles 124 

NoHh Dakota . Budge, 845. sifi. si: 

Northern and western men, Maryland Ager. i<i9 

Regulation of .. Stockwell, 8s6. s>, 

Edncational and property tests advocated Dye. 86. ^7 

Settlement of lands, unduly rapid . Dye. 8<;. s, 

Southern States Hide, 382; Stevens. 912 

Relatively slight amount, reasons Barrett, 46, 52; Brown •) » 

Weatem farmers, unduly rapid opening Brigham. 1 1 

Implements (see also Machinery), value of, 1889 . Powers, i >^4 

Imports: 

Pacific coast : Turnbull , 989 9J[; 

Products which should be produced at home. Ager, 115; Coles. 

Income (see also Plro/Ifa); , , 

Of farmers, gross and net Holme.'^. 

Relation to wealth produced Holmes. i " 
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I'aift*. 


Ager.113; Powers, 184; Hsle,387,:!.SS: White. 488 


Income tax advocated 
India; 

Decline in wheat production nan 

Wheat, sold sgaiMt, in Chicago Hitchcwk. MO 

Indian corn. (See Corn.) Hill, 813 

Indiana; 

Farmers’ institutes Tr 142 

Sugar beets grown for Michigan factories Smith, 572 

Indiana elevator, operated by Chicago Elevator Company _ Hill. 296 

Industrial combinations. (See Cmnbinat ion s. indmt rial,) 

Industrial Commission: 

Farmers’ approval of objects and methods . Jones, 30 31 

Investigation of conditions in Black Belt by, proposed Diliinghain, 163 164 167 

Power, increase advocated Tmiai* ai 

Industrial depression: ® 

Agricultural industry, relations to Dye 90 

Effect on working class, California Turnbull 977 

Single tax, remedy for _ . . _ _ . . _ _ KaUton, i 136 

Industrial education, Louisiana... Brown, 64: Stubbs, 783 

Inheritance, French law . Ralaton. 1039 

Inheritance tax advocated . _ _ Ager. 112; Powers, 184 

Insanity of farmers’ wives and daughters, causes _ Hanley! 386 

Insect pests: 

Agricultural press, benefits of Howard. 763 

Birds, checked by Howard! 761 

California N}irtzger,953 

Chinch bugs Howard, 758 

Cigarette weevil _ Howard, 758 

Clover seed midge Howard, 758 

Codling moth Howard, 754 

Cotton boll weevil . . Howard. 757; Hammond, 833 

Cotton boll worm, trap croiis Howard, 757 

Cotton caterpillars, paris green, remedy Howard, 757 

Experiment stations, investigations by True. 147, 148 

Gipsy moth Howard, 755 

How carried- . . Howard, 764 

Grasshoppers.. Howard, 759 

Fungous diseases ... Howard, 758 

Hessian fly Howard. 756, 758 

Hop-plant louse ... . Howard, 756 

Increase, reasons for . Howard, 759 

Legislation- 

National . . . Hale. 400; Howard. 765, 766 

Necessary, West Virginia . . Clohan,601 

Proposed, Alabama ... . Poole, 926 

Quarantine bill Howard, 765, 766 

State Howard. 763, 761, 768, 769 

Loss sustaiiK d from _ Howard, 758, 754 

Number and source , . Howard, 756 

Orange maggots Howard, 756, 757 

Parasites, importation of Howard, 761 

" Plum curculio, spraying . Howard, 754 

Prevalence and means of corabaliiig . Bailey, 1006, 1018 

Prevention by scientists Hanley, 282 

Quarantine against, national Howard, 755, 756, 765-768; Naftzger, 965 

San Jose scale Howard, 754, 755 

Scale insects, spraying — Howard. 754, 755 

State and Federal work Howard, 764 

Tobacco, remedies Howard, 757 

Trees *. Howard, 759-761 

Wheat weevils . . Howard, 758 

Insj^ction (see also Bureau of Animal Imhintry) : 

Discussed Prom, 799 

Advocated . . Powers, 193 

Animals ...... Salmon, 751 

Cattle exports, increased by Hitchcock, 666 

Dairy products, for export SalmoHi 746 
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Ina^ction— Continued. 

Fees and fines 

Fertilizers 

Grain— 

Chicago, practices criticised 
Manipulation attempted . . . 

Minneapolis . . 

Optional proposed 

Insect pests, State laws . 

Meat— 


I’agB. 

- Salmon, 753 

Hamilton, a 17; Poole, 920 

Richards, 303, 205, 206; Hill, 311, 313 
Powers. 190; Greeley, 233; Hill, 318 
Jumper, 784, 735 

- Hitchcock, 080 

Howard, 703 


Bureau of Animal Industry Salmon, 750 

Exports increased by . . Snow, 236 

Feaeral, ineflfective locally - - . . Salmon, 747 

Legislation proposed Salmon, 745, 746 

Local - Salmon, 750 

Packing houses Salmon, 743 

Minnesota _ . Prom, " 90, 801 

Vessels for live-animal trafiic . . . Salmon, 751 

Institutes, farmers*. ( See F<t nners ' i nut i t ntes , ) 

Insular possessions: 

Beet-sugar industry, how affected . Saylor. 587-580 

Sugar, free, discussed . Wiley. 654 

Insurance, fire-relief associations, New York . . Norris, 339 

Intensive agriculture: 

Advantages of thorough cultivation . . . Hale, 392 

Calhoun colored school, Alabaniu. instruction in . Dillingham. 1(19 

Commercial fertilizers not used Whitney. 883. 883 

Defined . — Stevens. !M5 

England - True. 1 II 

Forei^ers, New York Norris .33 

Machinery, promoted by . Ketchnm. 1:13; Davenport . 25(1 

Progress sufficiently rapid in America (,’rowe 1. 311 

Sugar beets, neceasary for Rogers. 550. 551 ; 

Smith. 568, 578. 580; Saylor, 5S6; Wiley. 664 

Tendency toward not general Holmt s. 156 

Tobacco, Connecticut .. Whitney, 8; ti, 877 

Western States Whitney. 883 

Interest, rate of (see also Hunks: Liurns: M(tr(ijaip‘s\: 

Affected by character and re.sources of ])orrower Powers, 189 

Crop liens . . Holmes. 151, 161 

Excessive, pai<l hy planters, South Carolina . Youmans, 1 18. 1 V.t 

Southern States Barrett. 47, 48; Brown, (»4, 65, 67. (W. 73: Lovejoy. 78 

Farm capital, 1.889 Holmes. 1.54 

Farm mortgages, 1890 Holmes. 154 

Georgia Hale, 381; Redding. 444; Peek, 4^)3. 464; Stevens. 91 2 

Influences fixing, increased knowledge of . . .. Jones,.)! 

Legal, North Carolina Graham, 436 

Limited. North Carolina . White. 132 

Loans Brigham. 15 

New Jersey Coles, 130 

South Dakota Greeley. 935 

Interstate commerce, original packages, food products, State control de- 
sired Flanders. 998 


Interstate Commerce Commission: • 

Discussed - Stul>hr, 784 

Effects, beneficial Brigham, 27 

Increased power, advocat<;d . . Bacheldcr, 4 1 , Richards, 208, 309; Wilson, 2.> l. 

Peek, 4673; Porter, 484: Miller, 619; Wedderbnrn,6:J3; Naftzger.iw')^ 
Judicial and police powers proposed . Richards, 206, 307, 309, 2 1 1 , 3 1 8. 21 .) 

Position of, criticised ... ! - Richards, 220 

Bate-making power RicWd8,211; Naftzger. 962, |Kj4 

Sonthem Cuifornia Fruit Exchange case before Naftzger, 96 1 


Interstate-commerce law: 

Amendments proposed . 

DiscriminatioDS prevented by 

Elevators, affected by . 

Chicago elevator system, relation to 

Inadequacy of . 

Patrons of Husbandry, influence of 


Bicharag, 206. 207. 209. 218. 211 
Hamilton. 373: Bkhardg, 201 

.... Greeley. 22, 

Hm.a95.-t12 

Richards. ‘296 

■ . WUson.-''^ 
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Pagi!. 

Interstate migration, Nortli Dakota . Bud^^e, 817 

Interstate streams: 

Conflicts growing out of _ . Mead, 1004 

State and Federal jurisdiction over . Mead! 1004 

Iowa, CTain prices lower than in Nebraska Greeley, 2HH 

Ireland, agricultural education in schools . Dillingham, 107 

Irish: 

Cliaracter as farmers. New Jersey. . . . . Coles, 124 

Compared with Irish in cities Powers, 170-180 

Irrigation (see also vl/Av//i; Water rigiits): 

Appropriations, Federal, for Western irrigation, deprecated 


Artesian wells. California 

South Dakota 

Bear River Canal, described 

California 

Canada, irrigation code 
Canals, cementing of 

Filling of 

Citrus fruits. . . 

Cost 

Difficulties of 


Brigham, 28 
Jones, 38 
-- . Naft/.ger,053 

Greeley, 933 

Mead, 1004 

Naftzger, 053 

Mead, 10(K) 

Mead, 1050 

Mead. 1058 
Naftzger, 053 
Whitney, 878, 879; Mead. 1005 
- Whitney, 870 


Distribution of water, methods of Mead. 1055 

Egyptian cotton Stul)t)8. 785 

Experiment stations, work in relation to True. 147 

Furrow, described - . . Mead, 1055 

Government aid - . - - Greeley, 933 

Great Salt Lake, effect on. . Whitney, 804 

Importance to Western areas Whitney, 878 

Interstate streams, conflicts of jurisdiction . . . Mead, 1004 

Investigation by Department of Agriculture Whitney. 8^0; Mead. 1055 1057 

Land irrigated, value of Whitney, 878; Mead. 1005 

Legislation, national Whitney, 880; Naftzger, 053 

State Mead, 1004 

Montana and Colorado . . - - - - Powers, 182 

Overdone - Whitney, 880 

Possibilities of Powers, 182; Naftzger, 051 

Poudre River system — Mead, 1054-1055 

Reservoirs, control, question of . . . Mead, 1001-1002 

Necessity of - . - - — - Mead, 1061-1002 

Rice, Louisiana Stubbs, 772. 773 

^Afkali waters, Utah Whitney, 802, 803 

Losses from . - Mead. 10.)i)-1058 

Protection against, Connecticut Whitney, 864 

Subirrigatioii — True, 150 

Sugar beets . . . . . - Saylor, 583, 588; W iley. 646, 647 

Tea culture, advocated in . . - - - — Shepard, 441 

Isthmian Canal: 

Favored by ( alifornia fruit growers - - - Naftzger, 000, 005, 966, 967 

Rates cheapened by - - — Naftzger, 900 

Italians: 

Cotton growers, Mississippi - ^ ’ oil < 

Farm laboiers in sugar-beet industry, New York - . Norns, 3v4 

Jamda Canal, seepage of • — Mead, 1055 

^Agricultural education and lesearch ^ 

Wheat market possible - - Lrowell, 843 

. . . .’ Saylor, .m 590; Naftzger, 957; Turnbull, 969 

Wages, effect on - - JISq 

Jelly, adulteration of Wedderburn, 683 

Jersey cattle, not usually profitable Magie, 101 

Johnson grass, profits from, Georgia ow 

Jordan and Salt Lake Canal, seepage of Mead, 1057 

Experiment stations, work in relation to - - True, 149, 150 

Production in Kansas 
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PASre. 

Kainite, price of Hale, 380 

Kalamazoo Sugar Company, Mich Smith, SOU, 5T2 

Kansas: 

Climatic conditions Whitney, 801 

Experiment station, work of - . True, ISO 

Kansas Agricultural College, success of , Hale, 88(1 

Kentucky: 

Crop sharing Nall, HOs 

Diseases of animals . . Nall, 81 1 

Experiment station - Nall, 81 j 

Farm labor - Nall,80;i 

Fertility .. Nall, 811 

Freight rates - NaU,Hi;{ 

Land value - - . - Null,81i 

Negroes Nall, 802, 803 

Organizations . . Nall, 81 1 

Products. Nall, 807 

Pure-food law - . Nall, 811 

School facilities . Nall, 813.814 

School fund . . Nall, 81 1 

Stock raising. . - . - . Nall, so; 

Taxation Nall.sn 

Tobacco culture. . . . . Nall. njC 

Labor, agricultural (see also Child labor; Employmrul: Ilnurs of lalxtr; 
^iegroes; Wages)'. 


California. . . Naftzger. 9:):{ 

Illinois Wilson, *!:) -Jlii 


Kentucky Nall, mi;; 

Louisiana .... . Stubbs, ib) 

New England . Bacbekb r. U 

New Jersey. . Ketchum, 

North Dakota - . - Budge. ><1(| 

South Carolina Voumans. 117-118. rjo liJ 

Southern States Lovejoy.T.-) 

Veriijont ... - Si)ear. .03 

Character of — 

Efficiency ^ (ireeley.Ov'T 

Maryland, southern . . Whitney. 878 

New Jersey - Coles. 131. 130 

N^ermont. Spear. 403 101 

( Jheapness a detriment to South Halo. :jT8 

Cost under wage system and slavery coiniwred Hill, 505; Maiisoii. .ViO 

Fanners unskillful in making profit from hired lalwr . . . Bailey. 1013 
Machinery- 

Effect upon skill required Davenport . 3 ‘jO 

Influence in decreasing severity of work Brigham, 5; Jones :>:! 

Wage system better than tenancy Redding, 418 

Labor and capital, relations of, discussetl. . Brigham, H, U; Richards. 3o7, 308 

Labor legislation Alabama P(wle, 03:! oji 

Labor organizations: 

California Turnbull, U 72. 97 4 , 0 < > 

Combination of sugar-beet thinners, Bay City, Mich Smith. )<•» 

Legalization advocat^ • Rich.jrds. iw 

Pacific Coast Council of Trades and Labor Federations . Turnoull, . <4 
Single tax favored by Ralston, bkl 


Laborers, agricultural: _ 

Acquisition of farms by Coles, 134; Powers, 173, 179; Daveuiiort, 

Advantages of . , Davenport, 2 ><», 

Ageof .. Powers, 1<J. 1<4. 

Americans, West Virginia Clohan. 

Board, allowance for n 

Boarded hy farmers Powers, 174; Stock 

Chinese, Oalifomia Naftzger 

Cooperative arrankements, advantages 

Dairy, generally white Stevens. 

Farm-hand system, described . 7 Stevens. J ^ 

Foreign born as ^R/wira! 

Better than Americans for sugar beets Rogers. 
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Laborers, agricultural— Continued. 

Foreign competition with, unfair 

Foremen, New Y'ork ‘ 

Fruit growing and packing, Geor^^a' 

Homes, ownership of, by West Virginia 
Inde^nd^t farmers, tendency to become 

Intelligence, improvement in ’ 

Japanese, California . 

Married men _ . 

Conditions of employment . . 

Employed more tlian formerh- 
Migration- 

Cities, causes of 

Interstate ‘ 

Nationality, Illinois and AHchigan 
Organizations cf i armers, membership in 

Perquisites of 

Proposed methods of improvement 
Prospects of 

Renting and cropping system, Southern StateH 

Savings of 

Social condition- 

improvement 

Minnesota 

West Virginia 

South Carolina 

Sugar-beet industry 

Thinning,' liinghamtcin, N. Y . . , . 

Tea pickers, South Carolina - . 

Tenant houses, fuel, etc 

Ager, 101-105; Powers. 

Illinois 

New Jersey 

New York 

Transient, Massachusetts 
White- 


I'age. 

Wedderl urn, 627-020 

Norris, 821 
Hale, 375-877, 401 

OJohan, 502 

Brigham, 7 

Clohan, 508 

Norris, 321 
Naftzger, 057 

- Greeley, 928 
- . Brigham, 9 
Davenport, 255 

. Ketchum, 187 
- . Brigham. 7 
Davenport, 255, 256 
-- Brigham, 0 

. - Stevens, 907 

- Stevens, 900 
Greeley, 929 

Barrett, 47 
Moran. Ml; Greeley, 928, 929 

Jones. 83; Norris, 820 

Haney. 275 

- - Clohan, 504 

Hammond, 821-822 

- . - Wiley, 052, 658 

Rogers, 555. 556 

Shepard. 441 

- Brigham, 9; 

71; Hale. 879; Stockwell, 885 

Wilson, 245 

. ■ Dye, 84 

- - . Norris, 321 

Stockwell, 885 


Louisiana Stubbs. 778 

Southern States _ _ _ Lrivejoy, 79 

Women, employment of, Georgia Redding, 448 

Laboring villages, improvement of. advocated , .Nall, 815 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, transfer houses, Chi- 
cago, operated by grain dealers G’ eeley, 281 

Land (see also Avid laud; Piddic hindu: Swamp lauds): 

France, inheritance law . Ralston, 1029 

Great Britain, farm. . . . . True, 144, 145 

Private ownership, effects injurious . Ralston. 1028, 1029 

Railroad, Mississippi bottom, prices and terms .. . Norfleet, 486 

Rental value, relation to aggregate taxation . _ . Ralston, 1027 

Sparta, policy of Lyeurgus, . . Ralston. 1028, 1029 

Speculation, relation to ta.\ation Ralston, 1025, 1026 

Land-grant act of 1862, provisions of. True, 144 

Land laws. (See Public lands,) 

Land nationalization distinguislied from single tax Ralston, 1027 

Land tenure, continuity of . . Stubbs, 769 

Land values: 


Alabama Poole, 922 

California . . .. Naftzger, 95 1,952 ; Tnrn bull, 988 

Decline in Ketchum, 135; Hill, 382, 889: Gn eley, 944; Bailey, 1011 

Cause - . * . Crowell, 840; Hamilton, 366 

Eastern States . Norris, 325, 327; Spear, 404 

Georgia.. Hale, 882, 889; Redding, 450; Nunnally,457; Peek,4M; Stevens, 912 

Illinois Wilson, 247 

Increase Wilson, 249 

Increase in. Wilson, 249; Stevens. 915 

Southern States. Balch, 495, 496 

Irrigated land Whitney, 878; Mead, 1065 

Kentucky Nall, 811 

Maryland - Ager, 109 
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Land values— Continued. Pago. 

Massachusetts, depreciation Stockwell, 8 hn 

Michigan, increase by beet-suitar industry Smith, r>7;i 

Minnesota, since 18t)0 Powers, 187 

New England Whitney, 867 

New Jersey, decline Coles, 123, 124, 125, 126 


New York 

Decline in . 

Norris. 325; Stockwell,88H; Deyo, 991), 100(1; 

Sugw beets, raising 

Variations. , . 

North Carolina 

North Dakota. 

Ohio, decline in . . 

Pennsylvania, 1859 to 18S9 

Red River Valley 

Relation to profit in agriculture 

Single tax on, advocated Burke. 195-200; Redding. 152 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. . 

Tennessee, increase 
Timber, increase 
Vermont, decline 


Flanders. 999 
— Powers. 178; 
Bailey, 1007-1009 

Rogers, 560 

Wietiug, 993 
- White, 322, -123 
. . Prom, 789 

Mil er, 611 

Hamilton, 361) 
Bulge, 836 

Powers. 187 

Ralston. 1019-1038 
Hammond. 828 
lumper. 740; Greeley, 930 

Gage, 392 

Balch, 496 

Spear, 303. 307 


Weilderhum. 622. 623 
.. Turnbull. 06N-972 
Clohan. 599 . 606 

. White. 116 12(1 
White. 417 


Virginia, dec iue 

Wages, relation t » 

West Virginia, stability of 
Landlord and tenant, (^e Teuanotf, ) 

Landlord and tenant act. North Carolina, criticiseil 

Larceny, petit, abolished, North Carolina 

Lard; 

Exports, distribution of . HiU hcoi k. 6 ;o 

Increase of .. Hitdic ,ck. 6 <i: 

Imitations of .. . Wedderlmrn.633.631 

Lawes, Sir John, endowment of agriculture by Wiley. 6 13 

Lea^e of 4‘nierican Wheelmen, free publication of experiment station 

bulletin by .. True. 119 

I^ease system, approval of Mead. I 0('6 

Legislation: 

National, fraud, prevention of Flanders. 996 

Proposed . Stnbhs. T 8 I 

National Farmers’ Alliance and Imiustrial Cm- u. interesc in Hanley. 29(i. 291 
New York, projMised .... Biiiloy. imo 

Remedial, pro{)Osed . . . Peek, 363 

State influence of agricultural college.s and experiment HtatioiiB 

upon True, 119 

Leguminous crops Nall. Mil 

Nitrogen supplied by Hale, 389; Dillingliaiii, 169 

Recommend^ for fertilizing land Ager. 106; Ddlinghain. 169 

Lehi, Utah, beet-sugar factory and rasping stations Saylor. »m 5. iSil 

Lemons: 

California Naftzger, JM 8 ; Turnbull. 984 

Seedle ^8 Naftzger.9l8 

Licenaet, occupation, deprwated Ralston. 103.“). I '>36 

Liens on crops. ( See Croj) Hem. ) 

Lime: • 

Clay soils flocculated by Wliev.jiD 

Slaked, used as fertilizer, Michigan - 

Limestone, important in beet-sagar mannractnre Rogers. > >9 

Liquors: 

Consumption of li* 

Dispensary system laws, North Carolina - White, i-' 

Prohibition- „ , 

Gsorgia, In thres-foniths of eonnties - • 

Laxity of enforcement. North Carolina White, 

Southern States, due to desire to keep negroes from drinking Brown. > 
Live stock. (See StocK rawing, ) 

Live stock commissions: ^,7 aim 

Ohio , Miller. 617. 6 « 

State, cooiieration with Bureau of Animal Industry Miller, 
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Liverpool; page. 

Prices, affected by world conditions Miller, 617 

Fixed at Greelev. :^65; 

Crowell, 343; Wedderburn,627,630.632; Mornn 712 

Shipments to Pratt 727 

Wheat market Powers, 1 75, 181 

Loans (see also Banka; Crop Hem; Interest; Mortgages): 

Farmers now seldom borrow money Brigham, 15 

Government loans on cotton, advocated Brown, 74 

Southern States, chiefly from merchants, not through banks. . . Lovejoy, 78 

Difficulty of securing on land Brown. 60, 64, 67 

Logan and Richmond Canal, seepage of Mead, 1056 

Lonpr-staple cotton . . Stubbs, 785 

Louisiana: 

Agricultural societies, local Stubbs, 780-781, 783 

Banks - . . . Stubbs, 776-777 

Condition of agriculture Stubbs, 769, 782 

Cotton - - Stubte, 775 

Diseases of animals Stubbs, 784 

Experiment stations . True. 149; Stubbs, 780-781 

Foreign bom . . Stubbs, 777 

Free rent - . Stubbs, 771 

Grazing — - - - - Stubbs, 781 

Industrial schools . . . .. Stubbs, 783 

Labor, agricultural — Stubbs, 770 

Machinery - . Stubbs, 770 

Manufactures . - . Stubbs, 777 

Migration of laborers Graham. 135; Stubbs, 770 

Negroes, habits. . - - Stubbs, 770 

Products - - Stubbs, 770 

Rice culture . - Stubbs, 772. 773 

Lands - Whitney, 864, 865 

Hoads - Stubbs. 784 

School facilities - Stubbs, '^78, 779, 783 

Sugar e.xperts, instruction for True, 139 

Stock raising Stubbs. 782 

Sugar beets - - Stubbs, 974 

Sugar industry - Stul^, 771, 772 

Consumption - - Kedzie, .>44 

Houses ... Stubbs, 771 

Production - Kedzie, 544; Wiley, 654 

Sugar cane . - Wiley, 649 

Taxation 1®? 

W age system - - - - 

Wheat labor. - - Stubbs, 778 

Lubin, David, on export bounties Wedderburn. 627, 631 

Exports, Puget Sound - - - Turnbull, 0^ 

Prices increased — ”'5 

South Carolina Hammond, 

West Virginia - - - — Clohan, .w2 

Macaroni industry, San Francisco to a i 

McCormick binders, in Russia , - • „ ^ 

Machinerv •- Prom, itfi; Stockwell, 895; Greeley, 938 

Acwfeiluence in extending ^ 

A1n.bA.Tna - - - irOOie, 

American, in foreign countries , 986 

Beet-sugar manufacture, American and imported — ^rabnll,980 

Benefits to farmers - - Ketchum, 135; Redding, 458 

Corn cultivation, agricultural relation to Powers 181 

Co^ r'”''’ ^ Moran, 710 

Cost of’ production diminished by . . . Davenport. 267; Clohan, 60^ Miller, 617 
Cotton not cultivated by, Georgia - - 1*2’ m 
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Machinery— Continued. Page. 

Employment, influence on Brigham, 5; 

Ager,104; Norris, IWO; Redding, 453; v:iohan,591 

Georgia, increased use of Stevens. 915 

Harvesting cand threshing,, California Turnbull, 984 

Intensive cultivation promoted by Ketchnm, 13'3; Hale, 390 

Labor, effect on Dye, 82, 90; 

Powers, 171; Daveni)ort, 256; Hammond, Win: Stockwell.’ssi 

Louisiana Stubbs. 770 

North Dakota Budge, 852 

Price,s, effect in lowering .. . Ager, 109; C.’owell,842 

Increased Wedderbiirn, 634, 025 

Production increased at less exi>en8e due to 115 

Profit in repairs. . . HammondrsiT, 819 

Progress, recent . Hammond, 816-818, 830 

Bice, Louisiana. . . .. Stubbs, 772 

South American trade Davenport' 270 

Southern States, little used, reasons , . . . Lovejoy, 79. 80; 

Youinans, 120; Powers. 171, 172 

Sugar beet, American, superior . . . . K» d/ie,547; Smith, 582 

Tentmts, little furnished to, Georgia Numially, l56. 157 

Virginia Wedder burn, 625 

Wages increased by Crowell. 344: Hale,3;(; 

Work accomplished by . . Moran, 71 1 

McLaurin, Senator, spwch on export bounties Wedderburn’o:)! 

McMurtrie, iKiet-siigar industry of France studied by . Wiley, 6;i9 

Mail delivery, rural: 

Advocated .. Brigham. 27; Stock well. 904; Greeley, 911 

Organized farmers responsible for . . .. Wilson, 250 

Maine Experiment Station, work of _ True! 150 

Maize. (See ( 'ora.) 

Malt, substitutes for barley Norris. 325 

Manshury barley introduced by experiment station. Wisconsin . . . True. 150 

Manufactures: 

California . Turnbull, usi 

Census returns, criticised . Hammond. S35 

Combination, tendency toward Crowell. 33!i 

Depreciation of land, caused by development of Crowell. 340 

Local establishments, railway discriminations in favor of large towns. 

effect . - Brown, 67 

Louisiana Stubbs, 777 

Prcxluct per capita ^rreater than in agriculture Crowell. 338, 33!) 

Profits compared with agriculture . . H ttnmond. 834. S36 

Southern States, desirability of establishing local . Brown, 6 1. 67-69; 

Lovejoy, 78 

Encoarageiuent of agriculture by. Crowell. 335 

Manure: 


Lo'^s of fertilizing elements in improve<l sta’ les Ager. ii'6 

Price and fertilizing value Ager. ii'O 

Maple Sugar Association. VermoTit . . Spear. 1< >5 

Maple su^ar industry: 

New York .. Si)ear,'li'6 

Ohio . .. Spear, 466 

Vermont . . Spear, 405-407 

Maple syrup, adulteration of Si)ear, 408, 109 

Market gardening. (See Truck farming.) 

Marketing of crops: 

Businees methods important Whitney. 

Wheat, harvest best time Davenport. 273 

Markets . ^ Prom, 791 796 

Commission merchants *. Prom, i 96 


Development of Stevens, 015. 916, 91 7 

By inspection, etc. , advocated ... Snow, 2Jt6. 237, 239 

Relation to irrigation Powers, 

Foreign (see also Prom. 793, 794; Stockwell, 

Adulteration, advantage of prohibiting, to producf'rs . ... Brigham, 22 

California fruit Nafteger,9i9 

China, t ade ix>s.si hi 1 i t ice o'* ‘ . Hanl^, 380, 292. 291 

Competition of other countries, increase of . Hitchcock. 6'?’' 
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Market8~>Continued. 

Foreign — Continued. 

Consular service, assistance in extending markets advocated . Brigham, 22; 
Development- Snow, ’246 

i *-- : Hanley. 27f), 288, 289, 291-295; Norris 3111 

DTODt^d'*’ - Hitchcock; m 

Flour, exportation preferable to that of wheat^. ^ 

Importance, relative, of various countries Hitchco -k 6fi7 (i72 

Oriental, development advocated ... Powers m- 

Prii« 

;; 

^h?dv Lf Hitchcock! 886 

Study of tastes and habits necessary Davennort ‘>^)9 271 

Foreign expositions, use of. advocated . Hitchcock’ (589 

1 P('ek,461; i^om. Wl; Stockwelllsse 

Immigration affected by Powers 

Section of foreign, sources of information _ Hitchcock 

Study by farmers necessary .. . Hale, SM ; Bedding,’ W 

Wheat. _ Moran, 71iJ; Pratt, 736, 737, 738; Jumper, 739 

Marsh Lands, {^ee Sivarnp lands.) ^ 

Marshfield) Mass., swamp lands Whitney 882 

Maryland : j » 


Assessment ordered by legislature . .. Ager 111 112 

Condition of agriculture . . . . Ager’ 103-115 

Labor, inefficiency of Whitney, 878 

Methods, agricultural, criticised , Whitney, 871, 872 

Nepoes , . ^ ... Whitney [878 

Patrons of Husbandry, membership reduced Airer 

Peaches Whitney; 877 

Road system Agej. .■( 12 

Improvement of roads, cost of . . . , . . Dodge; 695 

School facilities, white and colored children Ager, 10(5; 107 

^ils — Whitney, 873 

Taxsystem .. Ager. 111,112 

Tobacco _ , W hitney , 860 

Trucking ... Whitney, 860 

Massachusetts : 


Abandoned farms, repopulation 

Agricultural college 

Board of agriculture reports 

Condition ol' agriculture . . . . 

Diversification . - . . .. 

Drainage . 

Education . coinpii Isory 

Experiment station 

Farmers, organization of. _ 

Farmers’ institutes 

Farms, diminution in number and value of . . . 

Fertilizer law . 

Gypsy moth 
Labor, hours of . 

Transient.. 

Migration to cities 

Fare-food law . 

Roads r 

School facilities 

Sheep husbandry - 

Taxation 

Tobacco 

Wages 

Meat: 

Cost of prodnotion - 

Diseaseii, supervision necessary - 


Stock well, 893 

. True, 139 

Stockwell, 894 

. . Stockwell, 884, 893, 901 

Stockwell, 895 

--- Stockwell, 895-896 

Stockwell, 887 

Stockwell, 894 

Stockwell, 893 

Trno, 142; Stoc-kwell, 893, 894 

Stockwell, 888 

. Stockwell, 894 

Stockwell, 902. 903 

Stockwell, 885 

Stockwell, 885 

Stockwell, 888 

.. Stockwell, 902 
Dodge, 695; Stockwell, 896 

Stockwell. 887, 890, 891 

--- Stockwell, 899 

Stockwell, 890, 898 

Stockwell, 899 

- . Stockwell, 885 

— ... Moran, 720 

Gehrmanu, 635, 637 
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Meat— Continued. Page. 

Exports . - . Davenport, 209; Stockwell, 904 

Cured, increase of Hitchcock, 667 

Excluded from European countries _ Salmon, 747, 748 

Increased by in8i)ection and branding - Snow, 236 

Inspection, Federal, ineffective locally . Salmon, 747 

Lo<^ - - - Salmon, 750 

Packing houses - Salmon, 744 

Prices, decrease in Youmans, 1 

Increase of, not all farmers affected by . . Miller. 01 5 

Mechanical arts, attitude toward, in the South . Poole, 921-922 

Taught in amcultural and mechanical colleges True, 189 

Medium of exchange Stubbs, 777 

Memphis: 

Cotton compressed at Hutchinson, 511 

School taxes and population, white and colored ... Hill, 504 

Memphis Freight Bureau Gage, 494, 495 

Merchant marine: 

Advantage of establishing American Brigham, 22, 28 

Shiivsnbsidy bill . Moran, 716, 717 

Mesa Canal, see^jage of . . . . Mead, 1050 

Mexican orange worm Nal tiger, 905 

Mexicans, in California . Naftzger.957 

Mexico, transportation by animal power Dodge, 090 

Michigan: 

Beet-sugar factories .. .. Saylor. 585 

Drainage ..... . Whitney. 880 

Farmers' institutes .True, 1-12 

Migration from .... Smith. 560, 507 

Roads, improvement deman<le«l Smith. 576, 57s 

Soil and rainfall Kedzie, 53H-5 I0 

Sugar-beet industry Kedzie. 585-549: Smitli.502 582; Wiley, 010 

Michigan Agricultural College: 

Graduates engaged in agriculture Davenport, 261,202 

Success of . Hale. 880 

Michigan Sugar Company, Bay t 'it > Ketlziu, 512-54 1 ; Smith, 5<*»8-570 

Middle Creek Canal, 8ee])age of . . . Mead, 1050 

Middlemen: 

Elimination of . . . Powers. 181 

Exce'.sive numb r of Wilson, 249 


Farmers, attitude toward 

Dependence uiK)n - ..... 

Milk trade, methods and profits, New York City 
Migration, interstate (see also Cities, viiijnttion tn) 
Department of .Agriculture 

Georgia to Sou thwe-st 

Immigrants, assimiiation of 
Louisiana 

Negroes . . 

South to New Jersey 

South to North. advo< aied Dye, m:i. 87 ; 

South to West, advocated 
Virginia to New Je sey. ... 

Nebraska to Arkansas 
North to South 

To Virginia . . 

North Carolina to South and West. 

Westward movement, di'creise ill . 


1 tavenport. 268 
Holmes. 158, 159, 162 
- Magie, 108 


Whitney. 860 

Hale, 888 

. Brigham, 10 

StubliH. 770 

Poole. 919 

. Dye, 88. 87; Coles, 124 
Dye, 88. 87; White, 42'^, 429; Duncan. 518 
White. 428.429 

Kotchum. 181. 184 

. Balch. 196 

. » Gage. 493 

Wedderbnrn. 62:1.624 
...... Graham. 1:15 

... Brigham. 7 


Military service, training beneticial to manufacture, Germany . . Wiley, Oao 
Milk; 

Adulteration of . ... Jones, 528; Keniiicott. 529. 581 : Gehrmann, 68.>. (>86 

Analysis, Chicagf) . . Gehrmann. (K15. 6:j6 

Bottled, general nse of Magie. 199 

Coloring of Ager, 116. L 

Dairy store of Havemeyer estate, New York C’itv, unsuccessful Magie. 19^ 

Famine, f Chicago Gehrmann. 

Freight rates Magie. 19J1; Coles. -3 

Midmeinen, inethods and profit^ of, New York City . Magie. 194 

Milking inachineH, England Crowell. 849 
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Milk— Continued. 

New York City, trade in 

Philadelphia, trWle in MaKie,!i!)-io;i; Flnndera.IWS 

Price, New Jersey « . 108 

Retail, New fck City ^Ketohum, 133 

&ly S?’ ““iwal, an<r.,.echanicarpower. 


Improvement of, Pennsylvauia 
Tests 


Magie, 102, 103 
Vail, 411, 412 
- Salmon, 747 
Hamilton, 871 
Flanders, 995 
-- True, 150 
True, 149 


Babcock test for 

Wisconsin experiment station 

Transportation to cheese factories, Ohio Dodiye «ni 

Increased competition from lowered rates and improved method^^ ’ 

1 1 , Dye, 99: Magie. 102, 103;^ger!^ill 

^ Snow, 23S; Hamilton, 373 

Milk Producers’ Association: ^Magie, 101 

, - Holmes. 158 

^ Ketchnm.135 

Prices, methods and inhueiice on Ager 111 

Miller Manual Training School, agricultural eiiucation at True, 140 

Millers, futures bought and sold by Powers 190 

Mills: ’ 


Cotton, Southern, price of cotton to lariiiers raised by 
Flour, (leorgia. effect on demand for wheat . 

Milwaukee, elevator capacity 

Mining: 

Markets for agricultural products afforded by 

Miners generally foreigners, West Virginia. 

Taxation on mines. 

Minneapolis: 

Chamber of Commerce 

Elevator capacity . 

Fruit sales, rapid incr(‘ase of . . 

Grain inspection . . 

Wheat prices, fall and spring 

Minnesota: 

Elevator law 

Diversified agriculture. Exi>eriment Station, relation to 

Work of 

Farmers, foreign-born, disadvantage of. 

Institutes . . 

Prosperity of . . 

Farms, breaking up of 

Interest, rates in 

Land, prices of . . . . 

Mortgages . . 

Ownership of homes . . 

State lands unsettled . 

Tenancy . 

MinuBsota School of Agriculture . 

Graduates, return of, to farms 

Great Northern Railway, excursions to . 

Mississippi:* 

Child labor .. . 

Cotton mills 

Experiment station, work of — 

Migration to, from North Carolina. 

Negroes, conditions improved ^ - - 

Possibilities of . 

School facilities. 

Tenancy, cotton plantations 

Missouri : 

Experiment station, work of 

Taxation in city and country 

Molasses — 

Adulteration of 

Production, utilization, etc., Germany 


Hammond, 832 
Redding, 447, 448 
Hill, 314 

- Powers, 182 
- . - Clohan, 592 
Ralston, 1026 

Pratt, 724 

Hill, 314 

Powers, 187 

Jumper, 734, 735 

Powers, 190 

. - Moran, 719 

. . Powers, 177 

True, 159: Powers, 183 
. . . Powers, 180 

True, 142 

Hanley, 274 

Powers, 188 

Powers, 189 

Powers, 187 

’ Moran, 710 

Moran, 710 

. . . Powers, 182 

Moran, 710 

True, 140 

Powers, 172, 183 

Powers, 183 

Kyle, 472 

Kyle, 471 

True, 150 

. Graham, 486 

Eldridge, 518-516 

Kyle, 478 

Kyle, 468 

.... Kyle, 464, 465, 474 

True, 149 

Burke, 194 

Stubbs, 775 

... Kennicott, 682, 638 
WUey,657 


6(58a 71 
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Moline seeders and ( ultivators, sugar beet Smith, 583 

Money, scarcity in South ; Hale, 881 

Monopoly (see also Comhinationa) - Stock well, 884 

Farmers opposed to, New York . Norris, 383 

Milk, New York City ’ . . . . Magio, 108: Ager, 111 

Restraint of trade, legislation against, England Powers, 193 

Montana, irrigation Powers, 183 

Montreal, diversion of wheat to Crowell, 843 

Morrill Act. (See Agrienltnral colleges, ) 

Mortgages Prom. TOO; (ireeley, 985; Bailey. 1013 

Alabama Poole, 033 

Foreclosures— 

Eastern compared with Western. Powers, 17:> 

Loan companies, Tennessee Glage, 103 

North Carolina Craiam. 4:{r, 

South Carolina Youmans. 117, 120, 1 31 

West Virginia Clohan,r)0:{ 

Incurred for living expenses of farms ... Ager, 100. i iii 

Interest on Holmes, 154; Powers. 1^0 

Minnesota . . . . Moran, ilo 

New England Stockwell, S 03 

New Jersey ... . Ketchum, i:{(i 

Reduced by advance in cotton . . Hill, r)i);; 

South Dakota . . , Jumper. 788. ?: 11 

Southern States Lovejoy. 

Taxation. Clohan.50H. 500: Miller. Hi:! 

Moving of crops (see also Teonsjmrtation ) . . . . . . Pratt. 730; Prom. 8i>3 

Muck, application to worn-out farms .. . . .. Whitney. 88:; 

Mules, cost of production compared with price Nunually, 458. 151: 

Kyle, 473; Manson. 50i; 

Mutton, transportation of . .. Greeley. Oi:; 

Nails, price increased Miller, Hi > 

Nash-Wright Company, letter on attempted manipulation of grain 

inspectioij . . . . Hill. 818 

National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. (See t'amiers* 

Allmnce and Industrial Union,) 

N atioual Orange. ( See G ra nge , ) 

National Pure Food and Drug Congress: 

Economic relations discussed by Davenport. 3H0 

Recommendations as to branding of food products Wedderburii. H:i i 

National Pure Food Association . Jones, 531 538 

Native-born of foreign parentage, character as farmers. New Jersey Coles. 1 31 


Common schools, advocated . True. Ill: 

Davenport, 264 ; Hamilton. 851 , 852; Clohaii. 504. 505 

Leaflets published by Cornell University True. I i:i 

Navigation: 

Controlled by national law . . Mead. 1 hh4 

River- 

Needed improvements Budge. 814 , s 15 

North Dakota Budg»;. 844, 845 

Nebraska: 

Beet sugar factories in Savior. 585. 5',){) 

Climatic conditions •Whitney, 8H1 

Experiment station, work of 1 rno. I >0 

Grain prices higher than Iowa Greeley, J:;:! 

Sugar beets not well adapted to Wiley, li H 

Negroes: 

General conditions, Southern State.s Barrett, IHi; 

Brown, 71, 72; Dillingham. I6il-160; Poole. 0I'| 

Kentucky Nall, 

Maryland, southern .. Whitney, 878 

North Carolina White, 418. 419, 431 . 433 

Agriculture, proportion employed in Stevens, 918. Ohj 

Georgia Stevens, 918 

New Jersey . . Ketchum, 183. 184 

As farm laborers \ Ager. 108 ; 

Wedderburn,620; Nall. 806; Pooler919,9^i 
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Pag«. 

Nogroes—Continued. 

As farm laborers— Continued. 

Inefficiency Barrett, 57-59; Brown. 68-66; Wilson, 346; Nall, 815 

Superiority Hale, Kyle, 467; Balch,497 

Maryland - - — Ager, 104 

New Jersey . . Coles, 134 

West Virginia - - Clohan, 593, 594 

As farmers— 

General condition Brown. 73; Stevens, 910 

Farmers’ institutes, not expected to attend — , . . . W hite, 425 

Farmers' organizations among White, 434, 435 • 

Unsuccessful - - Brown, 65, 66 

Success, New York Norris, 324, 325 

As laborers— „ ^ 

Adaptability of 

Carelessness - — - Hale, 384 

Efficiency Hammond, 822, 823; Stubbs, <70 

Steadiness V Hammond, 819, 828 

^^^GeneraL^.!. Brown, 66: Stubbs, 770; Stevens, 919-911 

Criiiiinaiity, discussed- H^ammond, 8^ 

Debts, readiness to pay 

Immorality. Tennessee - ’334® 

Improvidence^^^^-^.^- ^ 454 4-3. ytiibbs. 778; Poole, 925, 9^ 

Intoxicants, danger from use BrcTO, ^ 

. . . .. -v.:^ 

AgrWtnraldistricts 

OppSd .;.... Yonmane. ISO; Whit.!.428: i)mican..'il8; Poole, 924 

Condition in slavery and freedom compared- ii„ ir»u i«o 

fiLienoy leas 4der freedom 

Improved under freedom Poole 925 

Demoralized condition after the war - - >p^,4°P4?’ [Tq 

Dependence on cotton, unwise 't7- ; 4. aq 71 

Development of Sonth hinder^ hy .. ® ‘"’'’Ketebni^m 

Domestic servants from South in New Jersey — Poole', 924 

Education — True' 140 

Incapacity for youmans, 119, 120;Diilingham. 167 ; Manson, 508, 509 

Higher— , . Kyle, 468, 469 

MissiMippi - - - - 425, 426 

Stevens, 911 

Manual training schools, Alabama. . — » 

School attendance— . Graham 439 

aodwm,-4:e; Ma».^ 

School facilities- 923 

Alabama . - ; - Balch, 497 

Arkansas, equal facilities Redding, 451,452 

Georgia - Nall, 814 

Kentucky ■' Kyle, 468 

Mississippi-^- White, 424r426 

North Carolina White 424 

D^crimi nations Graham. 423 

Taxes and school fund Manson, 507 

Tennessee, equal - - Clohan. 924 

West Virginia - v . i,™ Brown,62 

Fitzgerald settlement, exclusion from ... - - Hammond, 821, 822 

Houses, South Carolina 499^ 491. 

Improvement of Norfleet, isMBS; Edmondson; 501, 503; P^le, m 

BfSoiency and standnrd of living Stev^’. Oil 

Homes 
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Negroes— Continaed. Paga. 

Improvement of — Continned. 

Kentucky Nall, 803 

Mississippi Eldrldge, 513-516 

Kind treatment of, South Carolina Yonmans, 181 

Large families, advantages'of Edmondson, 503 

Machinery, inability to employ Barrett, 58; Brown, 68 

M^hanical trades Poole. Alabama, 981 

Migration, interstate. (See Migration^ interstate. ) 

Migration to cities. (See Cities, migration to.) 

Mortality in North diminiqjiing White, 481) 

Occupations of - - . . , Poole, 93;i 

Ownership of property. . Kyle, 467, 468. 471 ; Nall. 803; Stevens, 910, 911 

Arkansas . Balch,408 

Mississippi,.. _ . Norfleet, 468; Eldridge, 515 

South Carolina. ... . . , _ . Youmans, 181 

Tennessee Godwin. 477: Mason. 498-.‘)00 

Plantations, permanence as tenants on . . Y onmans. 1 8 1 . 1 83 : Hale, 379 

Professions, lack of success in . Kyle. 469 

Pulmonary troubles in North discusse d . White, 489 

Relative number of— 


North Carolina . White, 439. 430 

South Carolina Duncan. 518 

West Virginia Clohan. 593, (iOl 

Separation of races advocated . . . . Brown. (58. 6:3 

Tenancy, black belt . ... . Poole, 986 

Tendency of . . Stev(^ns! 911 

Textile factories, exclusion from . ..... White. 489 

Village communities, not adapted to Stevens! 90(5 

W a^es. ( See 1 1 \tgeA. ) 

White overseers dispensed with . _ Brown. 73 

Whites— 


Attitude of, toward.. White. 484.436; Gage. 493 

Compared with Graham. 434 

Competition with . . . Redding. 445. 446 

Farm labor considered menial because of negro work . . Bro\vn, 71 

‘ Need of supervision by Brown, »>3 

Women and children, work in fields Youmans. 188; Edmondson. 508 

Berry picking, Pennsylvania Hamilton. 351 

Tea picking. South Carolina Shepard, 4 11 

Keola Elevator Company, Armour & (’o.. relation to Hill, 319 

Netherlands : 


Importance as a market for agricultural products. Hitchcock, 6i>7 

Oleo industry . .. .. Hitchcock. 678. tlTs 

New England: 

Abandoned farms ... Crowell, 344; Whitney, 859. 866, 867, 87(i 

Causes and amount of abandonment . . Bachelder, 40, 4 1 

Resettlement, progress of . Ba« helder. 41.48 

Condition of agriculture, improvement Bachebler. 40, 41 ; stockwell, 904, 905 

Fertility not maintained . Davenport. 863 

Industries, introduction of Whitney. 867 

Land values . Whitney, 867 

Markets, abandonments of farmers upon loctil . Bachelder. 40. 48 

Mortgages Stockwell, 898 

Profits, agriculture Stockwell, 898 

Pro8i>erity, agricultural . . . StfX3kwell,jH)4,lK)5 

Sheep husbandry Greeley. 948 

Soils .. Whitney, 8(56 


Specialization, need of Whitney. 870, 871 

Speculative instincts of inhabitants ^ Crowell, 335 

Stock raising on abandoned farms, development of Crowell. 344 

New Hampshire, Patrons of Husbandry, membership Ager, IKl 

New Jersey: 

Condition of agriculture . Dye, 92-97^ 

Coles, 133-132; Ketchum, 133-137 

Dairy industry, condition of Magie,994(B 

Free text-books 

Road-improvement laws Dodge, 703, <0] 

School facilities Coles, V2i 
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Now IMCexico: Pago, 

Alkali watei-H . Whitney, 860, 868 

Sugar beets grown by irrigation ^iaylor 583 

New Orleans, wheat export from . Crowell’ 313 

New South Wales, board for exports ' Hitchcock^ 688 

New York: 

Abandoned farms . Flanders, 999 

Agricultural depression .. Powers, 178 

Cheese. State brand . Wietiiig, 994; Flanders, 995,’ 996 

Condition of agriculture. .. . Norris, 323-33 1 ; Stockwell, 892 

Dairy industry in.iured by ref rigerator cars Powers, 187 

Department of agriculture . Flanders, 995, 997-999 

Diseases of nninials _ . . Flanders, 999 

Experiment stal ions, work of . . .. True, 149 

Fairs, State appropriations. . . Flandera, 997 

Farmers’ institutes - True, 142 

Fruit growing . Rogers, 552 

Labor, agricultural, conditions of . . Norris, 330-323 

Ijand taken up under contract . . . . . . Powers, 171 

Land values . . Stock well, 888; 

Wieting, 993; Flanders, 999; Deyo, 999, 1000; Bailey, 1007-1009 

Milk, volume of tra^hc . . . . . Flanders, 998 

Nature study in common schools True, 143 

Oleomargarine, sale of . . Flanders, 996, 997, 998 

Proposed legislation . - . Bailey, 1010 

Road improvement, by convict labor. . . Dodge, 696 

Laws - - - - Dodge, 702-706 

Scientific agriculture, increase of Flanders, 995, 998 

Statistics - - - Flanders, 908 

Sugar-beet industry ... Rogers, 549-661 

State instructors in, appropriation for Rogers, 560, 561 

Sugar bounty Rogers, 551,557, 558, 660; Flanders, 997 

Taxation Wieting, 991, 995; Deyo, 999, 1000; Bailey, 1007 

Certaiti counties, inquiry concerning Bufke, 193 

Tenancy before 1846 . .. . . . . Powers, 17B 

New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R., freight rates higher than 

in South - - - Hale, 378, 398 

New York City, milk trade , - Magie, 99-103 

New York State Commerce Commission, investigation of diversion of 

traffic . . - - Crowell , 342, 343 

New Zealand: 

Exports, best dairy products — Snow, 239 

Single tax Ralston, 1023, 1023 

Newport News, wheat export from . Crowell, 342 

Newspapers, attitude toward single tax Ralston, 1021 

Nicaraguan Canal — - Stubbs, 7^ 

Advantages to fanners - - • 

California, relation to . Tiirabull , 982, 987 

Opening opposed . - " 

Nichols law, Ohio, application to railroads advocated - Miller, 613 

Nitrate of soda, profit from use, Maryland — Ager, 108 

^^^P^5c?Rreator than other elements of plant food - Hale, 389 

Soil bacteria - 

Norfolk, Nebr., beet-sugar factory at Saylor, 590 

Norfolk, "Va.; i i i. a 

Early potatoes, tendency to lower price of Maryland product . Ager, 110 

Truck industry Whitney, 8,8 

Wheat export from "ti ?? ^ 

Normandy, butte?, fresh, high price of ... Hitchcock, 676 

North Carolina: , amq 

Agricultural college fund, division of 

Convict system explained - White, 431 

Crop lien 83-stem criticised aS 

Fertilizer works . To 

Fertilizers used White, 423 
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North Carolina—Contiiined. Page. 

Hugaenot colony . Crowell, 334 

Illiteracy nncomnion White, 437 

Interest rates Graham! 436 

Migrittioii from Graham, 485 

Negroes, condition of White, 418-480 

Education and { axation of Graham. 4^, 439 

Resources of White, 482 

School facilities ... Graham. 4;J8, 439 

North Dakota; 

Agricultural c liege . . Budge, 847 

Graduates. Budge, 847, 818 

Animals, diseases of, laws preventing . . . Budge, ■''58 

Barley, yield . ... . .. Budge, 852, 853 

Bonanza farms Budge, 860, S5 1 

Climate, improving . Budge, 848 

C mmission fees . Budge, 855 

Dairy industry .. Budge, 849 

Di\ ersification . . Budge, 845, 851 

Elevators Budge, 850 

Companies, number increasing Budge, 853, 851 

Competition . Budge, 855 

Experiment stations Prom. 791 : Budge, 818 

Fairs, horse trotting . Budge, 852 

Farmers' institutes Budge, 848, 849 

Flax, profitable Prom, 793; Budge, 852 

Foreign-born . ... Prom. 788-789 

Freight rates decline . Budge, 853 

Fruit Budge. 848 

Immigration Budge. 847 

Colonization Budge, 847 

Labor, farm . Budge. Hlfi 

Hours of • . Budge, 840 

Land value . . Prom. r8!i 

Machinery . . Budge. 852 

Migration Budge, 845, 840, si? 

Oats, yi. ld Budge, 85;; 

Organization of farmers Budge, 851 

Plants, diseases of Budge, 8,5.3 

Products Prom. 791 

Public-land laws . Prom, 789 

Railroads Budge. 853 

Development caused by Budge, 8 }:; 

River navigation. . .. Budge. 814.815 

Roads .... .... . . Budge, 853 

School facilities Prom. <90; Budge. 817 

Sheep indnstry Prom, 792; Budge. 851 

Soil . . Prom. r91 

Stock raising. Prom. 792 

Storage charges Budge, 8.55 

Sugar beets . Budge. 85:} 

Taxation Prom, 791; Budge, 849 

Tenancy Prom, 787, 788; Budge, 810 

Tree claims Budge. 818 

Wages 0 Budge, 810 

Wheat Prom. 798; Budge, 815, 851 

Grading of .* Budge. 851 

Prices, graded Pratt. 72 1 

Profits r Budge, 819 

Northern Louisiana Agricultural Society ... . Stubbs, 780 78| 

Northwest, condition of agriculture ' Pratt. 727 

Nursery stock: 

Freight rates to North exceHsivo Hale. O'.Kj 

Georgia, possibilities of Hale, 395. 390 

Inspection of nurseries. Ohio Miller- 

Tariff on . Hale. 390 

Nutrition experiments, Storrs experiment station, Connecilcut. , . True, 149 , 150 
Nuta, Callfomia : Naftsger.9;)l 
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Oftts: ^ Page, 

(clipped in transfer houses, Chicago, by grain dealers . . Greeley 331 

Damaged by frost, Georgia . . Redding! 447 

Yield, North Dakota . Budge, 853 

Oceania, exports, Pacific coast, increase of Hitchcock, 068 

Office of Experiment Stations, working of . . ... True, lOs! 148 

Ohio: 

Condition of agriculture, improvement of Miller, 614 

Diseases of animals and plants, legislation concerning . Miller, 617, 618 

Drainage laws ... . .. .. . Miller, 008 

Experiment station, work of True, 150; Miller, 610 

Farmers* institutes True, 1 13; Miller, 605-607 

Lands, prices, decline in... Miller, 614 

Road improvement Miller. 008, 609; Dodge, 698, 702 

Societies, agricultural Miller, 605-608 

State board of agriculture Miller, 605-608 

Sugar beets grown for Michigan factories Smith, 572 

Ohio State University: 

Agricultural courses. Miller. 609, 610 

Graduates as farmers .. .. Miller, 610 

Oil, exports of Standard Oil Comi«iny. . . Wedderburn, 639 

Oil cake and* oil-cake meal: 

Exports, distribution of .. Hitchcock, 671 

Increase of . ......... Hitchcock, 667 

Oklahoma Experiment Station, work of .. . True, 150 

Oleo oil: 

Exports, distribution of . . . . Hitchcock, 672 

Increase of . -- Hitchcock, 667 

Oleomargarine: 

Branding Greeley, 945 

Butter, competition with, objection to Ager, 116 

Consumption of, not diminished by . . Hitchcock, 678 

Coloring, prohibition, advocated Bachelder, 45; Ager. 116 

Constitutionality of act, Pennsylvania — Farailton, 370 

Fraudulent sale of - Ager. 116; Coles, 123; Flanders, 098 

Illegitimate use by hotels and boarding houses Bachelder, 45 

Law, New York . Norris. 332; Flanders, 996, 997 

Market for - - - Kennicott, 531 

Production and exports, Netherlands Hitchcock, 672, 678 

Taxation, increase advocated . . . Brigham, 27; 

Bachelder, 44; Hamilton, 370, 371 

Wholesomeness Ager, 116; Hamilton, 368; Flanders, 997 

Olive oil: 

California - Turnbull, 987 

Cotton-seed oil in ... - Kennicott, 533 

Omaha Exposition. ... - - Dodge, 693 

“ One-horse ” farms, described . . . Stevens, 910 

Options (see also (S/^ccu/rtL'on): 

Bought largely bv farmers, etc ... - . - Powers, 190 

Grain - Moran, 723 

Orange maggots - 151 

Orange worm, Mexican Naftzger, 965 

^’^^cfufornia Naftzger, 048; ^rnbiiU,9M 

Florida- 

Seedless, Cali fornia . . - - NaHz^, 

Orchards, inspection of, Ohio , - ■ ;; 1 • "C nol® 

Organizations of farmers (see also Combtmihons; Vgo 

Agricultural implements, influence in securing better prices. . Brigham, 18, 19 

offsets Dye, 94; 

Coles, 126; ketchum, 135; Wilson; 350; Norris, 839; Crowell, 337 

Causes of. Brigham, 18 

Combinations — t» • 

Effect in preventing extortion by Bngnam, 19, ^ 

Influence in compelling farmers to organize Bngham, 18, 19 

Disoontinoance, South Dakota I?! 

Kentucky Nall, 811 
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Organizations of farmers C'oiitinued. Pa«o 

Massachusetts Stockwell, SUli 

Memlwship, increase , Brigham ‘^0 

Miss^ippi, lack of . Norfleet, 487 

North Dakota Budge, 851 

Objects of Davenport, 288, 208 

i V Miller, 613 

Prices, influence, discussed . , Brigham, 18, 10 

Southern States, advocated for _ Brown, 06 70 

Sugar-beet growers. Bay City, Mich . . Smith, 577, 578 

V ermont Spear! 405 

,\;rgiiua Wedderburn,024 

West Virginia.. Clohan.OOO 

Overproduction .. . . Ager. 1 15; Stubbs, 782; Bailey, Kill 

Balance between supply and demand predicted . . Ketchum, 135, Dio 

Cotton. Holmes, 100: Hale, 303; Peek! 158 

Prices, relation to Ketchum, 134, 135; Powers, 186: Norris. 326: Crowell 343 

Rice and sugar Stubbs! 782 

Wheat, effect on prict -8 Crowell, 3 13 

Ownership of farms . Moran! 710 

Advantage of bavenj)ort, 205, 200 

Desire of young men for, Georgia Nunnally, 457 

Increase of Powers. I TO, 1 TO 

Memphis district, by whites Uijl 5()-> 

Negroes, beneflcial effects of Dillingham, lOo’ 10'» 

North Carolina White. 418. 410, 42l! 422 

Relation to age Powers, I T3 

Restriction proposed Peek! 403 

United States and Georgia, InoO , , Peek. 40o! 402 

Ownership of homes: 

Farm laborers, West Virginia Peek. 460. 460: Clohan 502 

Minnesota Moran! 71(1 

Negretes and whites, Mississippi . Kyle. 460-471 

Oxnard, Cal., beet-sugar factory at . Saylor, 500 

Oxnard Sugar Trust, e.xi.stence questioned . Smith. 5s i!.’)82 

Oyster culture, investigations by experiment stations . . True! 1 47 

Pacific Ocean, conflict For ascendency on Crowell. 3 13 

Packing industry, development of Hitchcock! 66T 

Panic of 1893, spetmlation by elevator men the cause Greeley. 220 

Parasites, importation of , Howard, 761 

Paris Exposition of 1898 Wdey!630 

Paternalism . . Wilev! 644 

Partnerships, stock raising, Illinois, conditions of . Wilsoii! 245 

Patrons of Husbandry. ^See (f'nunjr, ) 

Peaches, consumption may be increased by betb*r distribution Halo. 303 

Georgia- SteveiiH.'.ll? 

Maryland WhitnBy..srr 

Overproduction prevented by freeze . . Hale, 303 

Peas (see also hynmiitouH erttps) : 

Coloring artificial Kennicott. 530 

Land improved by Graham. 433: We<lderl)urn. 622 

Peavey, F. H., elevators purchased b.» Richards, 205 

Pecos Canal, seepage of Mead. 1056 

Peninsular Sugar Company, ( ’aro, Mich Bmith. 567, 560 

Dairy and food commiasioner . Hamilton, 347. 36: 

Department of agriculture, organization explained Hamilton. 3 IT 

Diseases of animals, laws . . Salmon. T io 

Bxt>eiiment station, work of True. 150 

Farmers’ institutes . True. 142; Hamilton, 3 4T 3 40 

Fertility, maintenance of ... . _ Whitney. 8T I 

Forestry system . Hamilton, 36 1, 365 

Pure-fooil law, administration of Hamilton. 36T, 308 

Road system explained , Hamilton. 360. 3T0 

Tax system explained and criticised Hamilton, 352-35: 

Warn, farm, 1890 ... Hamilton, 349, 350 

Pennsylvania Butch, excellence as farmers ( Vowell. 333 335, IW 

Pennsylvania Bailroad : 

Fruit transported by, north of W^bington Hale, 378. 308 

Transfer house. Chicago, oiierated by grain dealer Greeley. 232 
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Pennsylvania State College: 

Nature-study leaflets issued by 

Beading courses for lariners 

Peonage, of cotton planters 

Pepper, adulteration of . . . . 

Peruvian cotton „ . 

Petroleum : 

California 

Crude, fruit tre(?s, s])rayed with 

Philadelphia : 

Milk trade _ 

Freight rates on milk . 

Market for New Jersey dairym(‘n 

Philippine Islands : 

Competition with American agriculture 

Exploitation of, a^i(!ultural resources predicted 

Sugar free from discussed - 

Phosphate rock: 

Owned by fertilizer companies 

South Carolina, cheap source of phosphoric acid 

Phosphates, prices diminished . - . 

Phosphoric acid, price of 
Pickling works, Holland. Mich 
Pies, adulteration of 
Pineapples, specialization, Florida 
Pinehurst, S. C., tea gardens, experimental at. 

Pine lands, Minnesota, available for farmers. 
Plantations: 

Division of. Mississippi - - - - 

Managers, salaries 

Plaster of paris, in cream of tartar 

Pleuro-pneumonia 

Eradication of, Bureau of Animal Industry 

Illinois . . — - 


Pajco. 

Hamilton, 
True, 143 
Holmes, 161 
. Kennicott, 580 
Stubbs, 786 

Turnbull, 985-087 
Clohan,6(ll 

Magie, 103 
Coles, 133 
_ Kotcbum, 133 


. Snow, 311-343 
. Snow, 343 
Wiley, 654 

(rraham, 437 
Hale, 380 
Miller, 611 
.. Hale. 389 
Smith, 573 
S. J . Jones, 535 
Whitney, 875, 876 
Shepard, 440. 443 
Powers, 183 

Kyle, 465 

Norfleet, 491 
. Kennicott, 533 
Sto ‘kwell, 904 
Snow. 337 -339 
vVjlson,355 


Plows; 

Prices, decline in - — 

Increased 

Plum curculio - - 

Plums, Japanese, advantages of . - - 

Poles, sugar beet*^ thinned by, Michigan 

Police protection, relation to taxation — .. . 

Pool selling, at agricultural fairs, control by State 

culture. - - — 

Pooling. (See Railroads.) 

Pork; 

Exports, Denmark - 

Distribution of . . . 

Portland, Me., beet-sugar factory at 

Porto Rico: . . i 

Competition with American agriculture predicted 

Sugar, cost of production 

• Free, from, discussed 

Wages of skilled and unskilled labor 

Postal savings hanks • „ . 

Advanta^s discussed 

Potash: 

Germany, imported from 

Price of — 


. Powers, 181 

.. Wedderbum, 684 
. Howard, 754 

Hale, 395 

. . Kedzie, 547 

. Ralston, 1033 
board of agri- 

Miller, 607 


Hitchcock, 687 
Hitchcock, 670 
. Wiley, 639 


Snow, 341 

Saylor, 587, 588 
Wiley. 654 

, Saylor, 588 

. Stockwell, 904 
:ham , 37 . 38 ; Greeley , 944 

... Miller, 611 
Hale, 389 


Potatoes: 

Early— »• 

NewJersey - --- 

Competition of South — 

Yield and prices of - ■ r'l ' i,.* 

Norfolk, tendency to lower price of Maryland produtt 

Kentucky - - - 

New York, soil favorable to : 

^^Ipotatws^^operative buying by Grange members 
V’^ermont 


Magie, 100 
. . Coles, 127 
. Coles. 128 
Ager, 110 
. , . Nall, 807 
Norris. 328 
Whitney, 884 
Ager, 111 
Spear, 408 
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Pago. 

Potter law, effect on transportation. - . Crowell, 337 

Poudre Biver, irrigation system of _ - Mend. 1054*1055 

Poultry industry . - , Greeley, 937 

Ex^riinent stations, work of . in relation to True, 147, 149 

Vermont, united with dairy industry. . Vail, 414 

Poultrymen’s Association, Vermont - . . - . Spear. 405 

Prices Stock well, 891 ; Greeley, 930 

Advance in— 

General Burke. 201 ; Kyle, 407 ; Hill, 503 


Clauses— 

Exp«>rt bounty advociitetl- Wedder burn. 026 032 

Opening up Western land . Ketchum, 135 

Protection Wedder burn. 624,025 

Puts and calls Powers, 190 

Speculation Jumper, 737 

Trusts Miller.615; Weddcrburn,624.625 

Competition, bonanza far ming less injurious than small competitors 

Brigham, 17, IM 

Decline in Brigham, 17; Youmans, 118: Coles, 122-127; 

Holmes, 155. 156; Wilson, 248. 249; Daveni)ort. 207; Norris, 320; 
Crowell, 341-343; Hale, 388, 389; Norfleet, 485; Wietiiig.993,991 


Cheai>ened production - Davenport, 207 

Increase of acreage, not due to — Hanley. 279 

Migration to cities - Peek, 159 

Overproduction . - .. Ketchum, 131, 13.5 

Western competition - Hamilton. 30? 

Speculation Graham, 435; Wedderbum,a32 

Depression of agricultural, effect on . Graham, 433, 43s 

Determining of Hyde. 841, 8 12 

Competition - Crowell. 339 

Cost of production . Powers. 175. i;o 

Export price Hanley. 2ss 

Foreign markets .. - - - Brigham. 21 


Elevators, manipnlation by . . . Richards. 2 M»; .lumper. 736; Prom.^Oii 

Grain— 

Depres.sed by congestion in Chicago elevators Hill, 313,;;i5 

Fixed in Chicago Greeley, 233, 234 . 23.5 

Higher in Nebraska than in Iowa Greeley. 233 

Lowest when farmers sell — ... . Hanley. 2sf| 

Manipulated by elevator men Richards. 2U) 

High dunng civil war, causes . Wleting. 903 

Land— 

Marvland.. Agcr.lOO 

Northwest (4reeley.9;’u 

Law governing Powers 189 

Liverpool market, intlueuces affecting Brigham. -1 

Low .-Ager. 191 

Benefits of , Wiley. ii5} 

General prevalence of i oilmans. 1 1 


IfXIJA 

Wholesale. New Jersey .Magie. 1<)<>. ' • 

Retail. New York . Magie. UK I'M 

Organizations of farmers, jiossible infiuence on, discussed Brigham. 

Overproduction, relation to Brigham, 1 < vj • 

KeUhum, 13-i, 135. Powers l^J' 

Speculation, relation to Graham 

Weddertmm. 632; l>ratt, 72 », 729; Jumper. . h 

Statistics, effect of Miller, d • 

Tariff, effecton , 

Transportation, cheap, effect of Magie. lOO; Ager. 

Wheat. (See Wheat) 

Production. aXm Cotti of production ; (Jverprodmtion) : , 

Acreage, increase in Weetem States Briglmm.'* 

Depeurtment of Agriculture, desiiTAUHty of fuller statistics as to world s 


Estimates of probable production eiaggerated 
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Production— ( ’on t i ii ned. 

"*■ Bye, 95 

Prices, effect of variations on ‘ Bailey, 1 00 t-loOfi 

17gj^“''K®"*‘°B808naUynnprofitable . Irik'S;!? 

Products: - I^ailey, 100 1 - lOOC 

AjtIc &QS£IS 

Louisiana ’ 

North Dakota 

Pacihc coast _ 

United States. 18S0-I894 : , . ; WedS'Z’ o®8 

Value of, 1889. _ .. 

Vermont Holmes, 154 

West V?r 1 Wedilerlmrii, oa^^’oaa! 0^ 

P,o^= -- Clohan 595 

Nall. 809; liinlge. 819; Stock well. 887-888; Grcoley. 934, 935 

Compared, at different periods Brigham. 13; Dye, 90 

With other industries „ Brigham, 14* 

. Ager, 110: Ketchum. 136, 137; Norris, 325; CroweJl, 338, 339 

Diminishing returns Crowell, 340, 344 

Exhaustion ot Crowell, 334 


Exhaustion of 


Farm laborers, 1890 Holmes! 153 

Flax, North Dakota Budge! 852 

Fruit growing. West Virginia Clohan! 596 

Increase of Powers, 184 

Land values, relation to . Powers, 187 

Landlord’s profit, West Virginia . . . Clohan! 597 

Less than formerly Coles, 126; Wilson. 247 ; Norris, 325 

New England . Stockwell. 892 

Occupation groups, 1890 . .... . Holmes, 153 

Percentage of Georgia . Stevens, 915 

Plantations . Poole, 922 

Satisfactoi y character of Coles, liO; Davenport! 265 

Show farms Flanders, 998, 999 

South, opportunity favorable in . _ . Hale, 387 

Sugar _ . Stubbs, 775 

Sugar beets per acre near Bay (3ty. Mich Smith, 568 

Wheat, South Dakota . .lumper, 732, 733 


Prostitution, Chinese ^ . . . 

Protection. {See Tariff.) 

Prunes, California ... 

Public lands 

Alienation, rapidity ... 

California .... 

Inducements to settlements, excessive 
Laws- 


Hale, 395 


.lumper, 732,733 
Turnbull, 978 

i)5; Turnbull, 984 
Poole, 922 
Wietiug,993 
Naftzger, 951 
Brigham, 11 


Condition of agriculture improved by . . Powers, 171 

Effect on Eastern farmers Snow, 240 

North Dakota . Prom, 789 

Railways, grants to, full effect of policy Brigham, 11 

State lands unsettled . . Powers, 182 

Unduly rapid opening . Brigham, 11; Dye, 86, 87 

Unoccupied, United States . . Powers, 182 

Public markets, improvement advocated.. . . Dye,91~ 

Public officers, salaries, excessive rates, deprecated .Tones, 32, 33 

Pullman Car Company, taxes paid by Burke, 194 

Purchase of supplies (see also Cooperative buying) : 

Advantages of large cash orders , . Davenport, 268 

Purdy, Lawson, quoted on taxation Burke, 193, 194, 197, 198 

Pure food. ( See Fixui adulteration. ) 

Puts and calls (see also Speculation), prices increased by Powers, 190 
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(Quarantine. I>imhsvs of animah: Tmcct jicsts.) I'ajfo. 

Railroads: 

California . Turnbull, 9«7,t)8S 

Cars, difficult to obtain in busy season. Ohio Miller, 61 0 

Combinations, injurious elfects Barrett, 55 

Parallel lines consolidated in detian(‘e of law Barrett, 55 

Commissions, South Dakota Greelev, 910,945 

Competition, absence of ... ... Briffham 25 

New York Norris, 551 

Division of ti*affic in California - Naftzger, 965-96 1 

Electric . Stock well, 905 

Isolation of farm life relievt‘d by Spear, 102 

Transportation of (arm products on Maude, 101 : Dodge, 702 

Elevators, farmers’, on right of way Hanley, 279, 2so, 28 1 

Re ation to Richards, 205; Wilson, 255; 11111.2.15-297; Moran. 121 ; 

Pratt, 725; Jumper. 757; Prom, 800; Greeh;y, 227-235,959 910 

Emigration encouraged bv Smith. 5(W 

Facilities improved, Virginia . . . Wedderburn.6.52 

(teorgia. how operated Peek. 401; Steven.s iHO 

No general complaint against Brown 65 

Government control or ownership advocati'd Wilson, 254; Peek. ! ;;; 

Granger laws discus.se<l. .. Wilson. 250: Oowell ij;;: 

Lands, public, full effect of grants Brighmii ll 

Unoccupied . . Powers. i.s 2 

Law. railroad and w'arehouse- 


Illinois, amendment proposeil by (Chicago Board nf Trade • om- 


mittee Hill.;;li 

Dealing of warehousemen in grain inconsistent wit'n Hill. 298 502, ;il l 

North Dakota Budge.s45. s. 5 ;{ 

Pooling - 

('ontracts, Meiuphi.s to seaboard. Gage. 195 

( ’otton, injurious effects. Memphis Moseley, 51 7 

Rate opposed Porter. 481 

Ijegalization, discussed . Richards 209.210 

Op|) 08 ed (4reeley. 251.252; Wilson. 251 

Traffic association Richards. 209, 210 

Potter law, effect of . . ( ’rowell. 557 

Profits of, Georgia . Peek, 161 

Rates, decr^-ase during past 5o years Brigham. 25 

Increase when crops are specially large Brigham, 25 

Regulation, necessity of Jones. 51 

State, of pavssenger travel, demand for. Ohio Miller. 019 

Taxation— 


Georgia . . . Barrett. 55 

Indiana system, description and working. . Brigham. 16; .bmes, 55. 56 
Ohio . . Brigham. 16; Miller, 615 

Wages, California and elsewhere in the United States. . . Turnbull, 9?! 

VV^ater competition, .nstances of reduction of freights by Lovejoy. 81,82 

Raines law, New York, discussed. . Miller, 615 

Rainfall: 

Affected by fon^sts . Naftzger, 966 

Michigan. . Keilzie. 55H 510 

Precarious, (Georgia .. Hh1o.5!H) 

Raisins, California Turnbull. 984 

Rape, introduced by experiment stations. Wisconsin and Minnesota. True. 150 
Rations of farm laborers: 

Allowance for, Southern States . . . Holmes. 152 

Not generally furnished, Maryland Ager, 105 

South Carolina Youraans. 117 

Reading courses for farmers, in Pennsylvania and other stattons. True. 142 
Real estate^ not a<'cepted as security by city banks, South ( arnliua 

Youmans, Up 

Reapers, prices, decline in. Powers, I HI. 1^^^ 

Rebates. (See IHHcriminatiorm,) 

l^iprocity treatiei, not in the interest of California Nafts5gt»r, 965 966 

Reclamation of low lands. (See Swamp lamin, ) 

Red River Valley, land values . . 

Reduction of crops, l)enefidal effects . Uye. v 
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Renting of land (see also Tetuincy)\ 

Rent — 

Cash^ disadvantage of practice .... 

Sonthern States, methods ‘ ®®®nicnd, 833 

Sugar-beet industry, Michigan 

New York Smith,.573 

Refrigerator cars: Kogers,560 

Canteloupes shipped in. from Colorado and Georgia H ile 3fl7 qo« 

Cold air funnels, substitution of . ® ” h„iI 

Dairy industry, effect on. New York . Vot 

transportation Hale, :)7H, 3i.S; Clohan, 5%, 8M 

Complaint against; 

Reservoirs. {Hea Irrigation.) Naftzger.OCl 

Rhode Island Experiment Station, work of Tma i m 

Ric^growing industry 

Wiley. (149; Stubbs. 773. 773; Whitney, 864, 865 


Louisiana . 


Overproduction Stubbs, 783 

Profit from, Teimessee . _ Edmondson. .501 

- Whitney, 864. 86.5 

lariir .. Stubbs, 775 

Richardson Company, Chicago, lessee of Santa elevator Hill! 397 

^^^Buiiding Prom, 794; Greeley! 938 

Convict labor, employment of Dodge, G9«; Hutchison, 1088-1042, 1043 

J^ost per mile . . . HuMhison, 1044 

Double-track road Hutchison, 1044 

Drainage — Hutchison, 1044 

Equipment necessary.. Hutchison, 1041, 1043, 1047 

Grading _ . , Hutchison, 1039 

North Carolina White. 43 1 : Hutchison, 1039, 1047 

Repairing Hutchison, 1040, 1046, 1047 

Single-track road Hutchison, 1044 

Stone, kind of, used Hutchison, 1043, 1046 

Cost of transportation by animal power Dodge, 690, 691 , 700 

Improvement- 

Benefits to farmers Brigham, 33; Jones, 39: Dye. 97; Hamilton, 370 

Confined to farmers near cities Ketchum, 136 

Cities to bear i)art of expense Dodge, 698, 701 

Convict labor, use advocated Dodge, 696 

Cost of Dodge, 692, 696 

Estimated. New Jersey Dye, 95 

Division of co.st advocated . . Dodge, 697 

, Economy of, Michigan . . Smith, 576, 578 

Financial advantages overestimated Davenport, 373 

Georgia - Hale, 399; Stevens, 916 

Illinois, bill defeated by farmers Burke, 197 

Laws discussed - _ Dodge, 6!)7, 702-704 

New York. Dodge, 704-706 

Maryland and Massachusetts, cost of Dodge, 696 

Minnesota - Hanley,^! 

Ohio ^ Miller, 608, 609; Dodge, 698, 703 

Pennsylvania, inefficiency Of supervisors ^ . Hamilton, 369 

Population, movement of affected by — Dodge^ 708 

Property, value of increased Hutchison, 1039 

Public interest increasing. _ Hutchison, 1047, 1048 

Rural mail delivery made possible Hutchison, 1040 

State aid advocated Dodge, 697, 700, 701 

State commissions I>odge, 700 

Transportation, cost of reduced Dodge, 693; Hutchison, 1089 
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Louisiana Stubbs, 784 

Macadamized Dodge, 695 

Maryland, funds for improvement furnished by county district com- 
missioners Ager,112 

Massachusetts . . Stookwell, 89<i 

^lileage. reduction of. Dodge, 095 

Minnesota ... . . . . Greeley, 908 

North Dakota .... ...... Budge, 850 

Oyster shell Dodge, 700 

Poor, discussed . . Baiiey, lOl j 

l^eservation of, inspection . Hutchison, 1012 

Roman, built hy slaves and soldiers ..... Dodge. 097 

State aid, New Jersey system described ..... Dye, 9 1,95 

Steel-plate ways Dodge, 691-01)4 

Stone . . Dodge, 091, 694, 095 

Wa^n tires— 

Etfect of broad tires investigated, Missouri . , True, 149 

Regulation of width Hutchison, 1040, 1041 

Rochester, Mich., beet-sugar factory at . . Kedzie, 543, 544 

Rome, N. y., beet-sngar factory at Rogers, 550, 558 

Roosevelt, Theodore, message on taxation Crowell, 041 

Root crops, New York Soil favorable to ... Norris. 028 

Rotation of crops . . ... Ager. 115; Nall.sii 

Connec’ticiit .. . . Whitney. 874. .s75 

Fertility increased by. Illinois . Wilson. 219 

Necessitiited by exhaustion of prairie soil Crowell. 0 :i 

Potatoes, wh(‘at, and grass, New Jersey ( 'oles, 138; W hit ney . v'^l 

Sod improved by Hah . m^ 

Sugar beets, prnpos64l for Ke(jzie. .il(i 

Rothamsted, England, agricultural experiment station at 'I'rne. 144 

Royal Agricultural Society, Deumart.exjwrt butter inspected by. 

Hitclicock, I'dO 

Royal Commission on Agriculture, statistics of wheat production and 

]»rice8 quoted Crowell, nil. :: 12 

Rural Science Series, use in rural schools ail vocated Hal'*. :is5 

Rusk, Jeremiah, Secretary of Agriculture, corn exjiorts promoted by 

Sin)\v. 249 

Russia. 

Agricultural ediicniion and research True. 1.‘I8 

American bimlers in ... We<hlerlmrn.<129 

Butter, ex|)orts of .. . . Hitchcock. I 

Cott'in . . . Wedderburn, 6513; Hitchcock. 885 

Competition with American agriculture Wilson, J5n 

Development of agriculture, cause of oviTproduction Kotchmn. 1:15 

Railroad building b\ soldiers .. . _ Dodge, 897 

Wheat sold against in Chicago. Hill. 515 

Rye. 

Exports, oats mixed with . .. Hitchcock. 685 

Soil improved by , N irginin Wedderburn, (522 

Sage, Bussell, President (»f the ( 'hicago Elevator Company Hill, 29(4 

Saginaw Valley, sugar beets adapted to Smith. 565, 5(17 

St. Joseph, Mich., canning and pickling fa<;torie8 . Smith, 572 

St. Louis, elevabjr capacity Hill, 51 1 

Salaries, public officers, excessive rates, deprecated • Jones. 52, 55 

Salt Lake Valley, drainage .... Whitney, 8s^ 

Salt River Valley Canal, seepage of . Mead. 1057 

San Francisco: 

Climate advantages. TnmbuH, 085 

Commercial advantages . , Turnbull, 981 985 

Fruit Growers' Central Exchange .* Holmes, 150 

San Jose scale Howard. 754, 755 

Apples, American, objectetl to by Germany Snow, 35(> 

Legislation, hindrance to nurserymen Hale, 40(| 

Ohio Miller, 618 

West Virginia 

Santa Clara Valley, Fruit Growers’ Exchange Holmes, 1)9 
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Santa Fe Elevator and Dock Company, Chicago: Page. 

Elevator leased to the Richardson Company, Chicago _ ... Hill 397 

Stockholders of jjin’ 297 

Savings, of negroes, Lowndes County, Ala Dillingham’ KUl 

Savings banks: ’ 

Calitoraa . Turnbull, »75 

Establishment advo(‘ated . . Hammond 889 

Georgia . Stevens! 911 

Scandinavians: 

Americanization of Powers, 180 

Character as farmers . Davenport, 

Northwest-. Crowell, 834, 880 

Vermont . Spear, 403-404 

High average literacy of immigrants . . ... Powers. 179 

Schools, private, private and subscription schools. North C'arolina ... 

White, 435-437 

Schools, public : 

Attendance Nall, 813 

Negroes, percentage smaller than of whites, Georgia . . Hale, 385 

Criticised by farmers Davenport. 304, 365 

Curriculum. . . ... Stubbs. 779 

Criticised Srockwell, 887; Greeley, 931 

Georgia - - - Stevens, 914 

Minnesota . . . Moran, 709 

North Dakota . . . Prom, 790 

Enrollment . . - - - Stevens, 914 

Facilities— 

Alabama . . . . . Dillingham, 165; Poole, 923 

Georgia. - Hale. 885; Redding. 451 ; Nunnally, 455 

Illinois --- . Wilson, 240, 347 

Kentucky Nall. 818, 814 

Louisiana - - — - Stubbs. 778, 779 

Massachusetts Stockwell,887,891 

Minnesota . - 

Mississippi . . . . - — - - ■ Kyle, 468 

N ew .1 ersey - -Coles, 134 

New York . Norris, 334 

North Carolina - White, 434; Graham, 438, 439 

North Dakota.;;; ;;.: - Prom.790; Budge,847 

Northwest, excellence of - o?? 

Pennsylvania, criticised . Hamilton, 3.)1 

Rural, criticised rn? 

West Virginia — . . . . . Clohaii, 59v, o94 

Funds— . 

Georgia, how divided . - - - olf 

Kentucky - 

]MftS8Hchiis©tt8 btockw©!!^ oWOj 881 

North Carol iiia, divided between races according to numbers . Graham, 438 

Georgia, conditi( .ns in . . Barrett, 53 ; Brown, 7^ Lovejoy, 1 9 

High schools, township, advocated 

National aid advocated 

New Jersey, general conditions ^ 

Wilson, 246 

a Z /s Hammond, 824-827 

iSm term advocatoi! North Carolina . . . . . ... - ^ 


Taxes 


Memphis . 


Hm,604 


NorthcaroHna. 


Teachers, Georgia . 
Text-books— 
Expense of 


Stevens, 914 
Graham, 438 
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Free - 

Advocated . . Moran, 708 

Massachusetts — Stock well, 891 

Minnesota - Powers, 180 

New.lersey Coles, 124 

Trausportiition of pupils, Massachusetts Hamilton, 1152 

Schools of agriculture. (See Aqricultnnil fichnols,) 

Schuyler, Nebr., sugar-beet seed experiments at Wiley. 041 -Oil 

Scientific agriculture: 

Benefits of - Wiley, 048 

Increase of. New York . . . Flanders, OifO, 998 

Sea-island cotton - Stubbs, 780, 787 

Seed-control stations, in Europe Wiley, 642 

Seed distribution: 

Free. opposed .. ... Wiley, 0411 

Sugar b^ts - . Wiley, 044 

Seed farms: 

Sugar-beet. California . .. Wiley, 044 

Germany .. ... — Wiley. 0 12, 04;i 

Seed potatoes, cooperative Imving by Grange inemljers Ager, 1 ! I 

Self-binders, price of I’owers, INI 

Senate, i)Opalar election, advocated by national (Grange. Jones, :12 

Senate Committee on Agriculture, sulicommittee on domestic science. 

recommendation of . - Sickels, 520 

Separators, centrifugal, animal and inecbanical power. \'ennont Vail, 411.412 

Servants, domestic - . Greeley. 920 

Chinese .. .. . Naftzger, li.V) 

Negroes from South employed in New .lersey Ketchum, 1311 

Scandinavians, Vermont Spear. 10:i 

Wages, Cali lor Ilia Turnbull.'.);,’ 

South Carolina Hammond, n 'o 

Sewage, utilization of Dye, 9:1; Whitney. N':{ 

Sheep, separators rnn by. Vermont Vail. 1 12 

Sheep Breeders’ Association, V’ermont Spear. 1 1).') 

Sheep scab, national law needed. Greeley. DU 

Sheep husbandry . Gr(*eley.D:i7 

Ma8.sftchnsetts .. . - Stock wel 1. SD!) 

Merino sheep, breeding of. Vermont . — Spear. JIO 

New England.. Greeley. 012 

Nor h Da ;ota . Prom, 792: Budge. S.71 

Uhio, tari IT. how affected bv Miller. 019 

South Dakota Greeley. 930 

Tariff on wool ... Spear, no; (4reeley,9U !M3 

Transportation of mutton Greeley. 9 13 

Vermont, affected by tariff Siiear. 1 10 

Improvement of « "nditions ..... . Viul, 41.) 

Ship subsidies . Stnblis. ;n3 

Advocabnl by farnie h organizations Hauley,270. 293, 294 

Foreign markets . Moran. 719 

Shipments : 

Farmers’ facilities eipial to elevators’ Budge. 854 

Independent .. Juinjier, 737,708; Prom, 799.800 

Wheat. • - Prott- ^’5 

To Liveriiool — Pratt. 727 

Ships: 

American, p^^ferred Ager, 11’ 

Building of, San Francisco Turnbull. 981 

Insufficient number for Pacific Ocean trade , Hanley. 270, 294 

Shortages, grain, loss to owner Richards, 202, 203,212-214 

Show farms, protitablenes.s . . Flanders, 998, 999 

Siberia, competition due to Trans-Siberian Railroad Crowell, 343 

Silos, description Vail .414 
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Single tax—Continued. 

Deprecated _ 

History of idea 

Sizeof&msf - Balaton, lOSa.’ 1023 

Average. New Jersey ion 

Diminishing. Mississippi ' 

iE"“" bottoms . Nor^Msa 

Machinery, relation to . { w d? 

North and South compared Powers 171 

Small farms, advantages over large Powers, 1S7; Wilson,'24«: Hale’ 393 

Alabama... — Poole’ ‘121 

Fniit, disadvantage in shipping ciohan! 596 

Slavery- generally Hammond, 840 

’ Condition of negroes not improved under freedom . . Hill, 504, 505; Manson 509 

' Numerical importance of slaves in agriculture, 1850 Powers’ 170 

Small farms, {^ee Size of farms,) 

Social conditions of farm life: 

pUcussed Bailey, 1013, 1014 

Iinprovement Jones, .33, .34 

Organizations, endeavor to increase attractiveness Brigham 8 

Socialism: ’ 

California Turnbull, 974 

State, advocated Hanley, 282 

Soils (see also Fi-riility): 

Adaptation to crops Whitney, 874 

Analysis unnecessary Clohan, 596 

Chemistry, beneficial effect of education concerning I^e, 88, 89 

Clay soil's, lime recommended for Wiley, (349 

Clover and similar crops, advantages as fertilizers D’ye, 93 

Colorado, character of Mead, 1057 

Exhaustion of. (See Exhaustion of Soil . ) 

Experimental tests preferable to chemical analogy Dye, 89 

Grapes, effect on Whitney, 877 

Investigations by experiment stations True, 146, 150 

Maryland and Virginia Whitney, 873 

New England Whitnev, 866 

North Dakota Prom, 791 

Productivity, changes in, New Jersey Dye, 93 

Wyoming, character of Mead, 1057 

Sorghum Stubbs, 776 

Sugar making from .. Kedzie, 536; Stubbs, 775 

South Americar 

Hams, American, use of Davenport. 270, 271 

Trade with Europe and America Davenport, 269, 270 

South Carolina: 

Condition of agriculture Youmans, 117-122; Hammond, 816-834 

Popu ation engaged in agriculture Hammond, 816 

Rice lands : Whitney. 864, 865 

'Tea gardens, experimental Shepard, 440-443 

South Dakota: 

Artesian weils Greeley, 938 

Car famines Jumper, 787 

Condition of agriculture Jumper, 734 

Corn Jumper, 740 

Diversification J umper , 732, 733 

Elevators.... Jumper, 734, 785, 738 

Farmers’ ! Jumper, 736 

Rebates to Jumper, 737 

Margins Jumper, 739 

Storage tickets Jumper, 789 

Grain, mixing of Jumper, 735 

immigration from, to Canada Jumper, T34 

Interest rate Greeley, 935 

Land values Jumper, 740 

McMPtgages Jumper, 788, 784 

668a 72 
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South Dakota— Continued. Page. 

Ori^anization of farmers Jumper, 787 

Railroad comiiiission Greeley, 940 

Sheep husbandry . - (4reeley, 936 

Standard of living Greeley, 986 

Taxation Greeley, 98:) 

Wages Jumper, 789 

Wheat - - Jumper. 740 

Grading of - . - Jumper, 785 

Markets ... . J umper, 789 

Prices . Jumper, ;29--:81 

Yield i)er acre Jumper, 782, 788 

Southern California Fruit Exchange Naftzger. 915-948, 949 

Complaints of, to Interstate Commerce Commission Naftzger, 981 

Southern Railroad, freiglit service and rates . . . . . Hale, 878, 898 

Southern States: 

BanVs, number, interest, and relations to farmers . Brown. 67,69, 74; 

Lovejoy, 78 

Cheap gooiis made for - Hale, 8H(| 

Condition of agriculture. Crowell. 88.5; Stubbs, 785 

Depressed, cause and remedies discussed Brown. 60 64. 6(8-78 

Improved Balch,496, 497: Hill. 508; Moseley, 515 

Corn, condition of industry . Brown. 70. 71; Lovejoy, 77 

Cotton, exclusive dependence on, causes and effects Brown. 60, 61, 70 

Factories, conditions of lalx)r and prcKl net ion Barrett. 52, 58; 

Brown. 67, 6s 

Crop loans and liens, methods and evils. . . Barrett, 47. 18 

Diversification of crops— 

Advantages Brown. 61. 61. 69. 70 

Difticulty of Brigdmm. 22; Barrett. 56, 5.8; Brown. <11.71; Lovejoy. 76 

Lack of capital to l)egin new lines Brown. 61 

Possibilities of .. Hale, 894-897 

Prisluction per acre of cereals, etc Lovejoy. 7s 

Soil adapted to. — Brown. TO 

Unprofitable . Barrett, 49, 50 

Education, necessity of industrial and agricultural training . Brown. 62, 6 1 

Farmers, condition of - - Lovejoy. 75 

Fertilizers, methods an<l results, referred to Lovejoy, IS 

Freight rates, exce8.sive rates to Now York Lovejoy. 80 

Grain, yield . . ; Whitney, 878 

Immigration, slight amount, causes Barrett. 46, 52; Brown. 59 

Importation, supplies Lovejoy, 77 

Interest, excessive rates, cause of lack of prosperity Love.ioy.78 

Labor- 

Colored, ineflSciency Barrett. 57, .59; Brown, 02 (16 

Condition of . - - Barrett, 46; Brown. 60 

Wages - Barrett. 46 

White, conditions and capacities Lovejoy, 79 

Lands, relative fertility ... . Brown, 69. p 

Loans, chiefly from merchants, not through banks Lovejoy, p 

Ditliculty of securing on land Brown. 66, 64, 67 

Machinery, little used, reasons. Lovejoy. 79. 80 

Manufactures, desirability of establishing local . . Brown. 64. 67-69: 

Lovejoy. 78 


Merchants- 

Prices, advanced 

Excessive, ju.stified partly by the risk 

Prosperity, relation to farmers' pro.s|>erity 
Mortgages, large proiKrrtion of farms inortgage^l 

Nomenclature, farmers and plantijrs 

Organizations of farmers, desirability 

Pro(l notion, per a< re 

Renting and cropping system described 

Small farmers more nrosiierous than large landholders. 

Stock raising, ronditlons for, discussed 

Tariff, influence bh 

Soy bean . • 

Spanish War, free sugar discnM.^e<l 


. . Love. 7 oy. 75 77 
Brown, 65 

Lovejoy. 77 

Lovejoy. 75 

Stubbs. 769 

Brown, p 

Lovejoy, 78 

. . .. Barrett, 46. 47 

Brown, 66. 69 

Brown, 70 
Brown. (9), 6 1 

Hale. 889: Nall, 813 
Wiley, or) 1 
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Specialization (see also Diversification) : Page. 

Uleryandfrnit Whitney, 877 

ftneapples, ^on<U Whitney, 875, 870 

Kemedy for New England States . Whitn; y, 870, 871 

Irock crops Whitney, 875 

Speculation Powers, 1!)0; Prom. 794 

Advantages of, under proper conditions . . Greeley, 285 

Bucket shops, prices depressed by Greeley, 280 

Consumers, injurious Brown, 74; Dye, 97 

Cornering of market, effects Jones. 89; Wilson, 253 

(>otton. injury to farmers Hale, 899; Peek, 461 ; Stevens, 916 

Prices, effect on Barrett. 58; Brown, 74; Lovejoy,76 

Crop reports, effect on Budge, 857 

Effect discussed Miller, 015, 61 6: Hammond, 881, 832 

Elevators Richards. 202. 216, 217; Hill, 815-819; Pratt, 728 

Excessive . . , _ Moran, 723 

Farmers, injurious to . Brown, 74; 

Dye, 97; Norris, 881; Hale. 899; Peek, 461; Stevens, 916 
Fictitious sales, elevator and other chnrges on fictitious grain. . . Brigham, 24 

Prices depressed by Brigham, 24, 25; Dye, 97 

Futures, beneficial effect on farmers Brigham, 25 

Sab ‘ deprecated Brown, 74 

Hinders etfonomic adjustment . Bailey, 1012 

House Committee on Agriculture 8 report on . . Wedder burn, 632 

Illegitimate, injurious effect of . . Brigham, 24, 25 

Land, relation to ta.xation . . Ralston, 1025, 1026 

Laws - ' 

Hatch bill, advocated by National Grange . Brigham, 26 

Grain dealers, attitude toward Brigham. 26 

Proposed, difficulty of distinguishing legitimate from illegitimate 

trade - Brigham, 25, 26 

( Ipposed Moran, 720 

Overspeculation . Moran. 723 

Prices, relation to , . . Brigham, 24, 25; Barrett, 58; Brown, 74; Lovejoy,76; 
Dye. 97; Greeley, 228-231; Wilson. 258, 254; Hanley, 286, 288; Graham, 
485; Wedderburn, 632; Pratt, 728, 729; Jumjier, 787; Budge, 856, 857 
Spreads e.xplained, Chicago markets injured by elevator monopoly. . Hill, 815 

Wheat prices, effect on . . Jumper, 787; Budge, 856, 857 

Spreckels: 

Beet-sugar factories controlled by Wiley, 655 

Standard of living: 

Fanners' - Moran, 711 

Compared with resi<lent8 of (dties Powers, 174 

Improvement in Holmes, 157; l^owers, 178; Graham. 434 

New Jersey . . - - Coles, 1 25, 129 

South Dakota Greeley. 936 

Standard Oil Company . Stockwell,897 

Exports Wedderburn. 629 

Starch, manufactured from cassaba, Florida — ... . . True, 150 

State department of agriculture. (See Department of Aqrienlture. ) 

State lands - . - - - Powers, 1 82; Poole, 922 

State universities (see also coWc^/es), agricultural instruc- 

tion in . , . : , Davenport, 260-282, 264 

Statistics - n ol? 

Difficulties of - - Hyde, 841 

Investigation ol conditions in Black Belt proposed. . Dillingham, 163, 164, 167 

New York 

Ohio, demand for - - 

Timber, need of . Fernpw, 1003 

Value to agriculture 

Division of • 

Stearin, substitute for lard Wedderburn, 634 

Steel, price, rise of, relation to good crops ^ Burke, 201 

Trusts, wire fences, price increased by Wedderburn, 824 

Steel rails, prices not affected by tariff ^ Powers, 176 

Stock raising (see also Feed stuffs) Prom, 792; Grwley, 937 

Abandoned farms, New England. - v,- : Crowell, 344 

Advantege as compared with raising gram . . . . Bngham, 21, 22; Hanley, 281 
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Stock raiiing^-Continued. Pajre, 

American cattle, importation prohibited by certain European conn* 

tries - - Hitchcock, 669 

Arkansas Balch, 497 

Breeds used in dairying, New Jersey Magie, lOl 

Decline of cattle, South Carolina Hammond, 868 

Exports of cattle, distribution of Hitchcock, 609 

Increase of _ Hitchcock, 666 

Freight rates increased. New Jersey to New York City Ketchum, 180 

Graztng, Louisiana Stubbs, 781 

Improvement of breeds, advocated Brigham, 21. 22 

Kentucky - Nall, 807 

Legislation against close grazing. Whitney, 861 

Louisiana Stubbs, 782 

Mississippi Kyle, 178 

New Jersey Magie, 100, 101; Coles. 129 

North Dakota Prom, 792 

Partnerships, Illinois, conditions of . Wilson. 245 

Practicability, South Carolina Youmans, 120, 121; Hammond. 880 

Profitable. Tennessee Mau8(»n,506.507 

South Dakota Greeley. 9 12 

Southern States, conditions for, discussed . . ... Barrett, 56, 59; Brown, 70 

Texas fever, alleged cases . Hitchcock, 6<;9 

Value of live stock. 1889, United States Powers, 184 

Vennont .. Spear, 108 

Stone, Gen. Boy — . Dodge. 700 

Storage of grain (see also FAevatorn) Pratt, 728; Prom, 796 

Charges Jumper, 739; Pratt. 727 

Cliicago Richards, 216 

North Dakota Budge, S55 

Reducefl by J. J. Hill . Hanley. 279. 280 

Saved by elevators Greeley, 228. 229. 261 

Winter rates, charged by Western Elevating A.s8ociation Cook, 1019 

Chicago, profitable in. Hill. 316 

Normal function of Hill, 312 

Regulation Prom, 799 

Special bins, local elevators Budge, 855 

Tickets, South Dakota Jumper, 738, 739 

Wheat Jumi>er, 739 

Stores: 

Orders issued in part payment of farm wages Youmans, 117, 118 

Plantation, Mississippi Kyle. 470, 471 

Profits ... Hale, 380; White, 423, 433; Stubbs. 778 

Scr^ not negotiable, North Carolina White, 433 

Storrs Experimeht Station, Connecticut, work of True, 149. 150 

Strikes rare, Alabama Poole, 925 

Subirrigation for greenhouses, method originated by experiment station, 

Ohio True, 150 


Suffrage, compulsory voting advocated rerKuis, 1 1 / 

Sugar-beet culture . . Kedzie, 547; Rogers, 555-557, 560, 561 ; Turnbull, 979, !»8() 

Area necessary for each factory Wiley. 646 

To supply home demand Rogers, 561 

By-products, utilization of Rogers. 554 

Michigan .j. Smith, 573 

California and New York compared Norris, 328 

Canada, harvesting difficult Wiley, 645 

Clay soils limed for Wiley, 649 

Clixnate suitable for Kedzie, 538, 539; Wiley, 646. 04 < 

Cost of procluctiou Kedzie, 547; Rogers. 551 ; Saylor, 584 

Michigan -Smith, 568, 575, 776 

Relation to sugar content 

Dairy industry bni It np by ^ 

Degeneration in . . Wiley, 64 

Dmrtment of Agriculture's investigations Saylor, 582; Wiley, 638-64 

Drought resisted M . 

Exhaustion of soil nnnecessary Kedzie, 589, 540, .>49 

EiEperiment station, work of, in felation to hi 

Experiments, cooperative 

Femlizers Z ilogen,556 


advocated Perkins, 177 
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Sugar-beet culture—Chntinued. 

Growing season in variouH States Saylor, 583 

Growth desirable for manufacture S^lor, 684 

Horticulture rather than agriculture WiQey, 044 

Illinois Davenport, 263, 264 

Indiana Smith, 572 

Instruction in. New york Rogers, 560, 561 

Intensive culture, necessary - Rogers, 550, 651; 

Smith, 568, 578, 580; Saylor, 586; Wiley, 664 

Irrigated lands Wiley, 647 

Irrigation of Saylor, 583, 588; Wiley, 646, 647 

Italians as farm laborers, New York Norris, 324 

Labor- 

Agricultural, affected by, Michigan Smith, 574 

Stability of . , W iley , 652 

Skill required - Wiley, 652, 653 

Land, prices and rental, New York Ro^rs, 5W 

Louisiana . . lit 

Machinery, American superior to German Smith, 682 

How determined 

Michigan Smith , 571 , 

Af ArlrAtiDtr of •- 5S7 ^ 562 

KfgW’. v;::;::;;:::::. Kedzie, 585-649; smith, 

North Dakota - 

Northern superior to Southern Wiley, ody 

Ohio Smith, 672 

Determined by sugar content * 

^°NerY“r'k®“"®*''’ KogeM:® 

Pulp vaToahle as catae feed.;;;. Coles. 132, 

Rotation of crops Kedzie,.>4U, wuey,MO 

^Distribution of, Michigan Smifh^^’ MO 

Price, wholesale WUey,643 . 

Production— Wiley 644 

Ex“ntsin;.; 

- wileI;K 

Skill reuni^ SmltS^STS 

:::Ke^ie:8*VwVsi^th:579;Sayl^ 

Storage, Michigan - 581 

.product per ton, Michigan 


Sugar _ 

Tare and wwc - — / V/; 547; SmiS; sfi 

Thinning, Michigan Saylor, 688-690 

United States . Wedderbnm,626 

Wmen;stateofflcem. New York RogersisdS 

.V;;;Kedrie,5«.547;a:§!§ 

- »Sk.;;^v;.v.v;.v.v..-;.-.r;.-.^^^^ 

- -- - - ----- Stubbs’, 774 

Georgia 
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Su Tar-cane industry— Continued. Pw* 

Hawaii, yield per acre Wiley, 654 

Subsidy, British West Indies Wiley, 654 

Sugar industry - Stubbs, 777 

Beet sugar (see also Snyai^lmt culture .) : 

Bounties Powers, 176,177; Wedder burn, 680 

Germany - Wiley, 658, 655, 658, 661 

Michigan Kedzie, >>8), nSO, 540—543 

National, discussed — Saylor, 51K) 

New York . . Rogers, 551 , 557, 558, 560; Flanders, 907 

State, opposed : . . . . Saylor, 580, 590 

By products, utilization of Kedzie, 539, 548; Saylor, 586, 587 

California- . Naftzger, 950, 951; Turnbull, 078-981 

Cost of pro.lueticn, American and European compared . Wiley, 640, 655 

Diminution ])redicted . . - . Saylor, 587, 588 

Countervailing duty on - . . Wiley. 653 

Development of industry Snow. 241, 842 

Factories— 

A merican Beet Sugar Comiiaiiy - - ^ Saylor, 500 

( ’ooiH'ration - ... Wiley, 663. 661 

Establishment, early in United States Wiley, 630 

Eff<‘cts of, Michigan . Smith. 573, 574 

Foreigners employed in, Michigan. . .. Smith. 570 

Limestone and coal necessary - . - Rogers, 5.50 

Number, in various States Saylor. .585, 5.86; Wiley. 6.50. 6,51 

Germany Wiley. 6.56 

Policies of Turnbul .079 

ReHningby . . . Rogers. .5.^.1 

Relations to farmers .. 

Michigan Kedzie. 544 .546; Smith. 571 -.)74. 576 o81 

New York .. Rogers. .561 

Season, length of - - - Saylor. 583; Wiley. 6lo 

New York Rogers 5.53 .).5.». .>.)8 i>6i 

Sulistations and pipe lines. Utah Saylor. 585 586 

History of .. 

Imports 

Inferior to cane for preserving ... y dey. 6 .j0 

Investments. e,\emption from taxation advocated Saylor. .51K) 

Juice pumi>e<l through piiie Hues, Utah Saylor, .58. ►, *>86 

Lime, slake^l, use<l as fertilizer. Michigan ^ Smith. -)».l 

Machinerv, American and foreign compared Kedzie. 543.511; 

Rogers. 5.58. 5.59; Smith. .569. 576. 582: Wiley, 616 
Tariff on Rogei-8..550 

Molasses— ^ ^ .„ 

Procej« ior recovering sugar from. Germany Saylor, .»8i ; W iley. 6._» 


Utilization of 

Germany . 

Wjisted, Michigan 

Possibility of supplying entire demaml for sugar 
Price, whole.Hale, Germany 
PrfKluct per ton of lieets. Mh higan ... 
Protitabjenes-^ 

Pulp, value as feed 
Refining unnecessary 


Rogers. 554 
Wiley, 657 
Smith. 573 
Brigham. 22 
WilevJMii 
Smith,. 569. ,581 

Turnbull, t>78. 080 

Smith. 573; Saylor, 586. .587 
Kedzie, 5 13 


Saccharine yield of lieets, California !.?.> 

Tariff on : \Vil«.v.iM.i 

Trust, i See Siujtir trust,) 

Cuba, prcluction V, ; * 

t .’ost of production, ( nba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii a ’ ’rSu 

Louisiana, greater than ill Tropics 

Louiaiana Auylor,.'i««; Wiley, 049; Stubbs, j. I, .;- 

SnmTior to beet for pretwrvinK ^ '**y' 

Yield per acre. Hawaii s‘ ow 241; 

(xMisuniption Kedzie, r>.|3. .544; Rogers, .TO; Wiley, 049, 060i Stublw.TW 

Saylor. ->8J 


Increase of. 
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Pago. 


Sugar indust^-Continued. 

Consumption— Continued. 

Per capita— 

G~V;;;:: - - wueTlnS’fwn 

Development of o5o 

Experiment stotions True 139 149* Stnhbs'7rtn 

Factories cbsing on alkali lands. . _ ’ . . . Whitney’ 809 

Free, from Porto Rico, Cuba, and Philippines discussed . Wiley 654 

Uawaii, prodiKrtion stimulated by reciprocity . . Snow’ 241 

Imports, United States Snow 241 

Laws, Germany Wiley, OSS^OOl 

Maple, adulterated ^vlth cane sugar . _ ... Soear 408 

overoroduction . . ^ ... — - i: 1 8t^7sz 

Philippine Islands, tariff on, discmssed Snow 241 242 

Planters, Louisiana _ stubbs! ?81 

^ces Wedderlmrn, 024, 635; Stubbs, 771 

Promotion.. Kedzie, 543, 544 

Cheapened, Louisiana. Wiley 054 

New York :... ....■.' .■.'.;; RogerB!.555 

United States — . Wiley, 649, 6.T0 

Profit Stubbs, ??5 

Si^'liools Stubbs, ??8 

Tariff Snow, 341. 24^; Stubbs, 7?8, ??4, 775 

Continuance advocated Saylor, 589 

Permanent, unnecessary Kedziei643 

Taxation of, Germany Wiley, 655, 658-601 

Trust. (See Sugar inisf. ) 

Sugar Planters’ Association Stubbs, 783 

Financial assistance to Louisiana experiment stations True, 140, 149 

Sugar trust: 

Beet sugar— 

Control of, denied Kedzie, 543, 544 

Existence questioned . Smith, 581, 582; Saylor, 590 

Factories, independent of Wiley, 655 

Free sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico, effect on Saylor, 589 

Louisiana . Stubbs, 771, 772 

Price increased by Wedderburn, 624, 625 

Sumatra tobacco, in Connecticut . Wieting, 870,876 

Summer schools, advocated. Dye, 90 

Supply and demand, of agricultural products, balance between, pre- 
dicted - Ketchum, 135, 136 

Surplus, price fixed by Wedderburn, 630 

Swamp lands. . - Pool, 924 

Area and value Whitney, 864 

Drainage of, Ohio - . - - Miller, 608 

Legislation necessary, Marshfield, Mass Whitney, 882 

Reclamation- 

Desirability of . - - Whitney, 881 

- Hollanders, New York « Norris, 823 

Long island . . Whitney, 881 

Sweden, butter, exports of - Hitchcock, 674 

Tariff . * - Stockwell, 900, 901 

Advocated — Coles, 123, 131 ; Naftzger, 9W 

Attitude of farmers toward Hale, 397; Stockwell, 902 

Effect on fanners discus.'-ed . . Wedderburn, 624, 626; Bailey, 1011 

Extension to farmers by bounty on exports. Peek, 463 

Hemp growing Nall, 815 

Hides, aid to cattle raisers Greeley, 942 

Indirect . Powers, 176 

Industrial combinations, relation to Stockwell. 896^97 

Legislation - Nall, 809 

Machinery, sugar-beet Rogers, 559 

Manufacturers, protection of . Powers, 176 

Monopolies, removal of duty discussed Hale, 399 

Nursery stock affected by Hale, 896 
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Tariff— Continued. f»ge. 

Opposed Wedderbnm, 681 

Prices, slight effect on Powers, 176 

Reciprocity treaties j Naftzger, U65-966 

Reduction deprecated . Turnbull, 987 

Rico Stubbs, 775 

Sheep husbandry affected by, Ohio Miller, 619 

Southern States, influence on Brown, 60, 64 

Sugar Stubbs, 773, 774, 775 

Continuance advocated Saylor, 589 

Trust affected by : Saylor, 589 

Wool . . Spear, 410; Greeley, 941-948 

Taxation Stockwell, 884, 888-889, 8W; Pool, 934; Greeley, 935 

Assessment- 

Cheap property heaviest Hoyo, 1000 

Farms higher than other projperty Dye, 90; Deyo, 999, 1000 

General, ordered by Maryland le^slation Ager, 111, 113 

New York . Deyo, 999, 1000 

Productive power of property should be regarded . - . Briffham, 10 


Single-tax method Ralston, 1036-1081 

Uniform methods as between individuals, advocated Brigham, 10; 

Jones, 35, 30 

Bankers, under assessment of property Bris^ham, 14, 15 

Bonds, United Stiites, means of evading Norris, 381 

Changes proposed Powers, 1«4 

Cities ana country compared Ager, 111; Ketchum, 181; Powers, 185; 

Burke, 198-198; Crowell, 841; Hamilton, 854 

Constitutional convention of Virginia Wedderburn,631,623 

^rporations— 

Aa'^essed value. . . Deyo, 1000 

New Jersey, tax sufticient for State purposes Dye. 01 

Special, deprecated Ralston. 1085 

Desert lands, California. . Naftzger. 051 

1800. Holmes. 1.4 


Etiualization— 

Ohio system described 

Proportion to local taxes 

Evasion 

Invisible property .. .. 

Massachusetts . 

Notes . 

Excessive, tliscassed 

Exemptions advocated 

Bwt sugar investments 

Forest land 

Houses, i)artial exemption. . . 

Fanners, drawback to 

Favored, Virginia. . 

Overburdened 

Forests affected by, Pennsylvania 
Granges, di^cnssed by New York 

IllinoiH system criticised 

Income tax— 

AdvcK-ated 

State . . 


Brigham, 15, 10 

Ralston, 1038 

Burke, 194, 195, 300 

Ager, 111 

. Stockwell, 900,901 
Brigham, 14. 15: Jones, 35; Barrett, 54 

Hammond, 837, 838; Bailey. 101 1 

Hamilton, 858-868 

Saylor. 590 

Badey. lOoO 

Ralston, 1086 

.. Clohan,598,599 

Wedder burn. 631 

Redding, 453; Miler.Oll 

Hamilton, 868 

Norris, 830 

Wilson, 347, 248 

Jones, 87; Barrett, White, 483 

Hale. 3,87, 8SS 


Inheritance tax deprecated Jones. 8, 

Inquisitor law, Ohio Miller, 6U 

Intangible property, uniform legislation advocated Hanley, 2,8 

KentuoKy NaU.SH 

Land — 

Proportion of tiixes paid by Southern States Brown. » 

Unfairly tiaed No^. •»; 

Louisiana 

Maamchnsetta - . Stockwell, 8N8. MW. « 

Hinea Ralston, 10- > 

Mississippi and Tennessee Norfleet. 48M, fM, 

Mortgages. . Brigbant, 14, 16; Jones, 86; Barrett, 54; Cloban, 69M, 509; Miller, 
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Taxation-Continued. p 

Coles, 136, m 

^pwtment of Agricnltiire inquiry concer^ng Bur^e^ 193 

Local system explained Morris 330 

property Deyo, 999, 1000 

Notes, evasion of Brigham, 1 1, 1,7; Jones,;®: Barrett, .74 

Occn^tion tax, deprecated Ralston, 1036 

a, explained and criticised . Hamilton, 353, 355 

Ohio, farmers unduly burdened by . Miller 011 

Overvaluation of farm property, New England ' V.V.'/Bachelder,48 

Pennsylvania system explained and criticised Hamilton, 353-357 

Personal property— 

Evasion of Brigham, 11, 15; Burke, 194, 105, 200 

l^armers overburdened by. Norfleet, 489 

Fully assessed . — , Davenport, 266 

Merchants, bankers, etc., underassessment Brigham, 14, 15; Jones, 35 

Notes and mortgages, evasion Brigham, 14, 15; Jones, 35; Barrett, 54 

Objections. .. Ralston, 1034, 1035, 1037, 1038 

Poll tax— 


Application of. North Carolina . . Graham 438 

Criticised Hammond, H28 

Property tax, general, criticised , _ . Powers, 184 

Railways— 

Georgia Brigham. 16; Barrett, 55 

Indiana system, description and working Brigham, 16; Jones, 35, 36 

Ohio Miller, C13 

Rates— 

A1 assachnsetts Stockwell, 889 

New Jersey, average stated Dye, 91 

Real estate— 

Appraisement, method of, Ohio Brigham, 15 

Assessments, relatively higher Brigham, 14, 10; Jones, 35 

Greater than on personal property, Georgia Barrett, 54; 55 

Unfairly taxed . . Hale, 387 

Reforms Stockwell. 890 

Remedies Clohan,599; Miller, 613; Stockwell, 900 

School purposes . Stockwell, 887; Stevens, 913-914 

Shifting, land value tax not shifted Ralston, 1032, 1033 

Single tax. ( See *8 / iujle tax. ) 

South Dakota Greeley, 935 

Sugar, Germany. Wiley, 655, 658-681 

Telegraph and telephone lines, Indiana system, beneficial effects. . . Jones, 36 

Tobacco, internal-revenue tax .. Nall, 810 

Tovimship high schools a(lvo<^ated Hamilton, 852 

Trusts . Stockwell, 898, 900 

Uniformity, among States, advo<*ated Brigham, 16 

Lack of, between localities, New J orsey Dye, 90, 91 

Virginia, excessive W edderburn, 631 

W est Virginia - - - Clohan, 599 

Window tax, effects Ralston, 1023 

Tea: • 

Consumption of Shepard, 443 

Cost of production, South Carolina — Shepard, 442 

Farm, experimental, Pinehurst, South Carolina. Shepard, 440-443 

Georgia Redding, 450 

Telephones: 

Advantages Wilson, 250; Vail, 415 

In marketing cotton Graham, 486 

Monop )ly, Massachusetts - Stockwell, 897-898 

Tenancy (see also Crop liens; Crop sharing) Stubbs, 775, 778; 

Prom, 788, 798; Nall, 804 

Advantage of, England . - - - ... Crowell, 840 

Black bolt .. Poole.919,926 

Cash system, Lowndes County, Ala Dillingham, 169 

Supplanting crop sharing Powers, 172 
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Tenancy— Continiied. Page. 

Chinese and Japanese, California . Naftzger, 053, 954 

Contracts, verbal l>etter than written. North Carolina Graham, 438 

Cotton and money rent, Tennessee .. , Mason, 498, 500 

Cropi)er8 and renters distinct - - . . Graham, 434 

Exhaustion of soil by Dillingham, 166; 

Powers, 173: Peek. 459; Nortieet, 486, 487; Stevens, 907-908 

Extent of. United States and Georgia . Peek, 46'J 

Farm laborers, tenants c<^mpar(*d with Powers, 170 

Fertilizing required by landlords . . Davenport, ‘J63 

Increase of . . Powers, 170, 179 

Injurious effects . Dillingham, 166; 

Powers. 1 73; Peek, 459; StoveTis. 907. 908, 909, 911, 91 2 

Landlordism, New York and Illinois . Powers, 173 

Landlords, disposition of, to al>olish ... Stevens, 91 1 

Rights of, as against tenants .. Whit*. 416-420; Stevens, 908 

Landlord lion describe<l, Georgia Stevens, 90s 

Maryland Ager, 105 

.Minnesota .. . . Moran, 710 

Necessities of system . Stevens, 909 

New Y’ork, before 9'* _ Powers, 173 

Nortli Dakota .. Prom. 787. 788; Budge. 846 

Opposed by public oihnion . „ ... Stevens, 907 

Partncr.'^hips. conditions of. II linoi.s .. Wilson, 245 

Permanent, Illinois .... . Powers, 173 

Perquisites of farmers Stevens. 907 

Relative youlh of tenants ... Powers, 173 

South CaroliiM Youmans, 122 

Sugar-beet lands, rash rentals. Michigan . Smith, 577-579 

System descrilied Stevens, 907,908.909, 910 

0 system sui)erior to Halo, 37!h 390; Hill, 504 

White teminis subrent to riegro(*s, Yazoo basin Norfkiet,4S8 

Yield, effect on .1 umpc?r, 733 

Tenant houses; 

Agricultural laliorcrs , Brigham. 9; 

Ager. lu I 105; Po\v<*rs. 174: Hale. .379; Stockwell, 8^5 
Illinois Wilson, 245 

New Jersey Dye, 84 

New York Norris, 321 

S<^)nth Carolina . Hammond, 821-822 

Improvement of in Soul h Halo. 884 

Tennebsee, renting and credit system ( Jod win, 471 176, 479 

Texas, .sugar-cane production unimportant Wiley. 619 

Texas fever Salmon. 747, 7.5ti; Stublw, 784 

Alleged caH‘'H ill A merhan l att’.e 8hijq>ed to Hamlmrg ... Hitehrm’k. 609 

Federal and State authorities, cooperation Salmon. 750 

Text-books. (See .sv7m*<;/.s, // n/i/e'.) 

Thrashing, machine crews. North Dakota . Budge. s >l 

Tide marshes. (See 

Tilling of soil, fertility im reased by. Illinois Wilson. 219 

Tillman, Senator, Hi»eerh on export bounties . Wed der burn. 631 


Timber: 

Anenal consumption 

(hiltivation ,. 

I,»ands 

Time-card system, New York 
“Time prices,” tletine<l 
Tobacco industry : 

Bright, areas develojied bv introduction of 
( ihecsecJoth, use of, t 'onnecticut 
Coiinecticut \'alley lands, fertility increased 
Crop staring 

Ext>erimeut stations, offt;ct of, Connecticut 
Fertility of lands increased by fertilizers 

Foreign monoiKilies . 

Georgia 

Possibilities of 

Insect |s>stH 

' Jnteijsive cultivation, i onne<aicnt 


Fernow, hWH 
Fernow, 1900 HKM 
• Poole. !i22 
Norris. 321 
Stevens, 912 

Whitney. 8;il 
Whitney, 877 
.. Halo, 392. 393 
Nail,so5 
True, 1 1!> 

Hale. 392, 393 
Nall. ‘819 
SUwen8.9l7 

Hale. 391 
Howard, 757 
Whitney, 676. hN 
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Tobacco industry-continued. 

Internal-revenue tax 

Kentucky . * - . Nall.sio 

Marketing of, North Caroiina . WhVt 

Massachnsetts ’ ' . \ ‘ - ^ Mtney, siiO 

Porto with United States 

" Wti 51 

Yield iier hill, Virginia iir 

Toledo, Ohio: “ Wedderbum,fla3 

Elevator capacity 

Ohio wheat shipped via, to seaboard 
Towns. {See Cities.) 

Trade-marks, limitations of law , Fla,„ipra qq« 

Traffic Association, pooling by . . Rieh;ird» ^nq ^?n 

Tjans-Siberian Railroad, influence predicted'. cfo writ 343 

Of grain, cars to vessels, charge for, Chicago Hill 314 

* Western to Eastern cars — . • Richards. 201 , 202 211 ‘M5 

Transportation (see also Diseriminatiuns: Fmiqht rates; Raitromls) • " * 

chrp-^"'^®''' - “‘'i- 


. Hill, 314 
Miller, 010 


Benefit to Eastern dai ry men . 
Eastern agriculture, effect iinon 

Grain . 

Effect of 


- Ager, 115 

Magie, 100; Ager. 100, 115; Powers. 181 
— - Wedderburn,029 

Prices of land and prodin^ts affected by Hamilton 306 367 

Eelatlon to wealth Dodge! 098,' 70S 

Short haul, necessity tor Dodge, 009 

Changes in , - . ' - - - — Hammond, 831 

Charges borne entirely by farmers . . . . .. Brigham 23 

Cost, animal power . . D.xlge, OIK), 001, 093, 700 

Electric power discussed Dodge 008 000 

Facilities . . pi-om!i9.5 

Decline m prices due to , (Crowell, 342 

California, insuflicieiicy of . . Naf tzger, 055, 056 

Grain— 

Cliea]», Danubian provinces Wedderlmrn, 629 

Methods (U-iticised _. Richards, 203, 204, 207, 211-215 

Proposed legislation Richards. 200-2 11, 218, 219 

Improvement and cheapening, needed . Bailey, 1007 

Moving of crops Pratt,720; Prom, 802 

Refrigerator ( ars and cold-air funnels Hale, 398 

Relation to agriculture . - Holmes, 150; Bailey, 1011 

Water rates. . . . Love.ioy,81,82; Ager, 110 

Wheat, Iowa to Liverpool . Powers, 181 

free claims, North Dakota — . Budge, 848 

Trees: 

Diseases, State treatment of. New York Flanders, 909 

Systematic cultivation . Fernow, 1001^1004 

Trenton, N. J.: 

As a milk market Ketchnm, 133, 135 

As a market for produce . Ketchum, 135 

Trichinae Salmon, 747 

Truck farming; 

Abandoned for dairying, New Jersey Magie. 100 

Conmetition— , 

Eastern, Western, and Southern, how relieved from.. Wedderbum,C26 

New Jersey with other States — Dye, 95,90; Coles, 123, 127 

Southern vegetables Ager, 110 

Development in Eastern States Crowell, 344 

Marketing products, difficulty of, New Jersey Dye, 91 

Maryland Whitney, 860 

Less profitable than formerly Ager, 106 

Shipments to North . . Ager, 110 

Norfolk, Va Whitney, 878 
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Truck farming— Continued. * Page. 

South Car^ina ... Hammond, 884 

Specialization of crops Whitney, 876 

Trusts. (See Combinations,) 

Tuberculosis in animals: 

Contagious character of disease Dye, 99 

Cattle — 

Condemnation of diseased cows Spear, 409, 410 

Danger of . - . Snow, 388, 239 

Eradication of, Illinois Wilson, 355 

Increase of . , ,, Davenport, 272 

Legislation, Federal, advocated Norris, 333 

Milk affected by Hamilton, 878 

Quarantine law, need of , New Jersey Magie, 101 

Quarantine system, diminished by, Pennsylvania Hamilton, 873 

Tuberculin test for Snow, 239 

State treatment, New York Flanders, 999 

Tuley, Judge, decisions in elevator cases, Chicago Hill, 298-301 

Turkey, agricultural education and research True, 138 

Turnips raised as feed for cattle. New Jersey Coles, 182 

Turpentine industry: 

Convicts leased to farms, Georgia . White, 430, 431 

Decline of. North Carolina. White, 432 

Tuskegee Normal and Agricultural Institute True, 140, 145; 

Dillingham, 168; Poole. 923 

Graduates, intelligence as farm laborers . Hale. 401 

“ Two- horse ” farms, described Stevens, 910 

Tyler, B. S., secretary Illinois Grain Dealers Association, letter opposing 

elevator bills. Hill. 317 

Underconsumption Peek. 458 

Unemployment: 

Agricultural machinery, not caused by Davenport. 256 

Census figures low, 181)0 Holmes. 153 

Industrial depressions a cause Hanley, 374 

United Kingdom. (See England.) 

United States Express Company Clohan,603 

University extension . . . : True, 139, 143 

Utah: 

Alkali lands Whitney, 863 

Beet-sugar factories in Saylor, 585 

Ex^riment station, work of True, 150 

Valentine, A. L, fraudulent warehouse receipts issued by Hill, 817, 318 

Value of lands: 

Abandoned farms. New England, prices of Bachelder,42 

Compared with previous periods, Ohio Brigham, 17 

DoLrease— 

Causes— 

(Competition of Western lands, unnatural- Jones, 37, 88 

Exhaustion of soil, (Jhio Brigham, 17; Jones, 37 

New Jersey Dye, 86, 92 

Georgia Barrett, 56 

Proximity to city, effect on Ketchum. 135 

United States, 1880 Powers, 184 

Vegetables. ( See Special vegetables. ) 

Vehicles, redaction In relative weight . IV>dg6. 693, 702 

Velvet bean introduced by experiment station, Florida True, 150 

Vermont: 

Agricultural products Spear, 40 .s 

Cattle commission Spear, 409 

Dairy industry, methods employed Vail, 411-415 

Education, agricultural ^ 

Experiment station, work of .True, i") 

Lamr, agricultural, character and conditions of Spear, 403-104 

Land, price of Spear, 404, 107 

Maple-sugar industry Spear, 405-407 

Organizations of farmers Spear. jO; 

School age , Spear, 404 
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V ermont—Continned. 

Sheep husbaudry 

Improvement of conditions " . 

Vermont Beekeepers’ Association 

Vermont Dairymen’s Association " ! ^ . 

Vermont Horse Breeders’ Association 

Vermont Maple Sugar Association. 

Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association 

Vermont Poultrymen’s Association 

Vetches, soil improved by. Virginia. 

Veterinarians, experiment stations 

Village communities, not favored for negroes 

Vinep:ar, acid substituted for cider 

Virginia: 

Farm wages 

Land, prices, decline in ....... 

Methods criticised 

Milk shipped to Washington 

Products, agricultural _ _ 

Soils 

Tenancy, crop sharing, terms of 

Tobacco lands ... 

Voorhees, Professor: 

Book on agricultural chemistry introduced in N ew 

Quoted as to fertilizing value of horse manure 

Wabash Bailroad: 

Elevator operated by Chicago Elevator Company. . 
Transfer house, Chicago, operated by grain dealer 
Wage system: 


Page. 

-- Spear, 410 

Vail, 414 

Spear, 406 

Spear, 405; Vail, 418 

Spear, 406 

Spear, 406 

Spear, 406 

- - — Spear, 406 

, - Wedderburn, 622 

— Salmon, 753 

Stevens, 906 

Clohan,601 

Wedderburn, 620 

Wedderburn, 622, 623 

Whitne3',871,872 

Wedderburn, 621, 623 

Wedderburn, 621 , 623, 625 
Whitney, 873 

- Wedderburn, 620 

Whitney, 875 

Jersey schools . . Coles, 124 
Ager, 106 

- Hill, 296 

Greeley, 232 


Cotton raising under, discussed Godwin, 479; Manson, 506 

Louisiana Stubbs, 770 

Preferable to tenancy Hill, 504 

Unprofitable with 5-cent cotton Balch, 496 

Wages Dye, 84; 

Moran, 711; Stubbs, 777; Prom, 788; Nall, 803, 804; 

Stockwell, 885; Stevens, 906, 907, 910; Greelev, 928 

Alabama . . . Poole, 918 

Arkansas Balch, 496 

Board, allowance for Holmes, 162 

California- 


Compared with Hawaii Saylor, 688 ' 

High and declining rates, reasons of Turnbull. 968-972 

Tabular statement of certain trades. Turnbull, 972 

Chinamen and white men, California Naftzger, 955 

Comparative rates, present and past. Brigham, 6, 8 

Connecticut and Georgia compared Hale, 382 


Earnings 1890 . Holmes, 158 

Occupation groups Holmes, 168 

Georgia Holmes, 152; Hale, 377, 382; 

Redding, 446, 448; NunnaUy,455,456; Peek, 460, 461; Steyens, 910 


Groups of States, 1869, 1893, 1895 — . . Holmes, 152 

Illinois, with board by month and by year . Wilson, 244, 245 

Increa.se- . Holmes, 157; Powers, 179; Davenport, 257, 267; Bailey, 1008 

(Compared with earlier periods Dye, 88, 84; Ketchum, 186 

Ohift . . - - . Miller, 617 

Labor cost, greater than formerly. New Jersey Coles, 126; Ketchum, 186 

Low, South Carolina Youmans, 119 

Machinery, agricultural, effect of Hammond, 816 


Maryland Ager, 104 

Massachusetts Stockwdl,885 

Mississippi - - - Kyle, 471 

Bottom lands higher than on the hills Norfleet, 485 


Negroes— 

Compared with whites . Nall, 816 

Competition, effect upon Bedding, 445, 446 

Georgia Hale, 877 

High wages lead to inefficiency and idleness Brown, 71 

Bates and accompanying privileges Brown, 71, 72 
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New Jersey Dye, 84; Magie, 103; Coles, 132, 185, 126 

New York Norris, 321 

North Carolina . White, 423 

North Dakota Bndge,H46 

Payment, methods of Stevens, 907, 910 

By the bushel, Illinois. Wilson, 245 

Cash payment . . Brigham, 8; Hale, 377, 379 

Store orders Youmans, 1 17, 118; Nall, 804 

Time of . Brigham, 8; Hale, 377, 379 

Pennsylvania, 1899 Hamilton, 349, 350 

Plantation managers Norfleet, 491 

Proprietary farmers, 1889 Holmes, 154 

Railway employees Turnbull, 971 

Rations, Georgia _ Holmes, 152; Redding, 118 

Reduction to correspond with prices Hammond, 839 

Security for . . . . Stevens, 910 

Servants, domestic Hammond, 820 

South Carolina . Youmans, 119; Hammond, 820, 821 

South Dakota J umper, 739 


Sugar-beet thinning - 

Michigan Kedzie. 517; Smith, 574 

New York . . . . . . . . Rogers, 550 

Tea picking and cotton picking compared .. . Shepard, 441 

Tennessee , Gage. 492, 493; Manson. 501; Hill, 505 

Vermont Spear. 402,403 

Virginia . Wedderbiirn.lWO 

Wealth produced, relation to Holmes, 155 

West Virginia . Clohan.592.693 

War, civil, effect on prices of farm ])rodncts and farm lands . . Wioting. 993 

Spanish, results discussed Snow, 210 213 

Warehousemen. (See ) 

Warehouses: 

Cotton . Peek. 458, 402 

Lionding for. advocated Moseley, 510 

• Proposed by New York capitalists . . . Redding, 444 

Railroad and warehouse law, Illinois - 

Amendment proposed by Chicago Board of Trade committee Hill, 31 1 
Dealing of warehousemen in grain inconsistent with Hill. 298 -302, 311 

• Washing powders, composition of Keunicott.531 

Washington, Booker T.: 

Management of Tuskegee institute . . . True, 110 

Work of, commended Hale, 401 

Water rights: 

C'olorado . , ... Mf«id. 1053 

Contracts— 

Forms of . . Mead. 1051 

Provisions of . Mead, 1054 

Establishing, method of . . - Mead. 1053 

Litigation over Mead. 1053, 1058 

Public control ad vocate<l . Mead. 1058- 1059 

Rentals, value of -- . . Mead, 1005 

Various kinds .. .. _ Mead. 1054 

Wyoming . . ^ Mead, 1054 

Com[»Hred with Canadian Moa<l, 1000 1001 

Water tranaportation, rates Lovejoy, 81, 82; Ager. 1 10 

Watermelons: 

Depression of industry by freights. Georgia Barrett, 51 

CJnprofitable, (Georgia Hale, 387 

South Carolina • Yonmaus, 117, 119 

Weighing, ^ain, various methods explained Richards. 201, 202,212-215 

West Bay City Sugar Company, Michigan Smith, 569-671 

West Indian Commission, investigation of sugar industry . Wiley, 654 
West Indies, vegetables and fruits, cheap transiiortation to New Yurk 

Wedderburn,620 
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West Virginia: 

Experiment Station, criticised 

Increasing contact with farmers 

Fruitgrowing 

Labor conditions, farm 

Legislation controlled by fanners 

Products, agricultural - 

Tax rates, how fixed. 

Western Elevating Association: 
Advantages to public 
Agreement with railroads . . . . " ” ^ ” 

All-canal elevators, effect on ” 

Canal forwarders, effect on . . 

Canal grain e levated free 

Extent of control 

Independent elevators, Buffalo, effect on 

Nature of organization 

Rates charged by 

Reasons for formation of 

Stock, not issued by ' . . 

Western lands: 


Page. 

01ohan,595 

Clohan, 602, 603 

Clohan, 695-59 r, 601-60 i 

Clohan, 591 -V.)4 

Clohan. 604 

Clohan, 595 

Clohan, 599 

Cook, 1018 

Kellogg, 1015 

.. Knapp, 1017 

Knapp, 1016,1017 

Kellogg, 1015 

Cook, 1017 

Kellogg, 1015, 1016 

Cook, 1017,1018 

Cook, 1019 

Cook, 1018 

Cook, 1017 


Bonanza farming, effect less serious tlian small farming Jones, 38 

Competition .. .loneH. 31, 38; Powers, 175, 181 

Injurious influence on Eastern farmers - ... Dye, 86, 92 

Irrigation, approprialions for assisting, deprecated Brigham, 2M; Jones, 38 
Opening of— 

Eastern agriculture, effect on. . Brigham. 11, 17; 

Magic. 100; Ager. 109, 1 15; Wilson. 250: Davenport, 266 

Foreign agriculture, effect on . . Davenport, 266 

Overproduction caused by - Ketchum, 135 

Prices of Eastern lands affected by. . Hamilton, 366 

Unnatural development by undue public encouragement . . . , Jones, 37, 38 

Wheat (see also SjK enlation ) : 

Area limited . Wedderbum, 631 

Checks Pratt, 729 

Congestion in C^hicago elevators, prices depressed by HUl, 315 

Cost of production Hanley, 287; Moran, 707; Prom, 793 

East and We.st . Norris, 329 

South Dakota .. . . Jumper, 732 

Cultivation on small scale unprofitable Redding, 446 

Drying, of _ Budge, 855 

Exports— 

California Turnbull, 983, 985 

China, advocated Hanley, 288, 289 

Complaints of foreign importers against . . Hitchcock, 683 

Exporters' profit Moran, 715 

Freight rates Moran. 718; Jumper, 737 

1870 and 1890 Wieting, 993, 994 

Georgia Stevens, 917 

Gluten contained, diminution of, on Pacific coast ... ... Wiley, 643 

Harvesting and thrashing, California . Turnbull, 984 

Individual shipments Pratt, 728 

Loss in production . — Moran, 710 

Low grade, shipping of Jumper, 739 

Marketing— 

Best Itiine for Davenport, 273; Jumper, 789 

Cost of. . Hanley, 280, 287 

Ohio - Miller, 616 

Markets Moran, 713; Pratt, 727, 728 

Foreign Crowell, 343 

Flour, lexportation preferable to that of wheat. . . Brigham, 21 

Mixing - Budge, 855 

North Dakota Budge, 845, 851 

Overproduction, effect on prices •. Crowell, 343 

Premium commanded by bonanza farms Hanley, 270 
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Prices Crowell, 342; Moran, 707, 7l0, 718 

Card prices, binding power . Jumper, 735- 

Card prices, North Dakota Pratt, 734 

Pspressed by congestion in Chicago elevators Hill, 815 

Determining of Miller, 617; 

Pratt, 727; Jumper, 730; Budge, 856, 857; Greeley, 939, 940 

Buyers Moran, 716 

Cost of production Powers, 175, 188 

Cost of transportation Powers, 188 

' Demand and supply Moran, 715 

Farmers working 300 days a year Powers, 188 

Liverpool Brigham, 21; CYo well, 343; Wedderbuin, 037, 630,083 

Surplus ’ Moran, 714 

Different grades - ... Budge, 854, 855 

Fall and spring Powers, 190; Pratt, 728; Budge, 856 

Market quotations compared with . . Hanley, iSo, 287 

Minneapolis Prom, 796 

New Jersey Coles, 127 

Overproduction, effect on ‘ Crowell, 343 

South Dakota . Jumper, 729-731 

Stability of Powers, 181 , 188 

Production- 

Capacity of United States Powers. 181 

Decline in Eastern States Norris, 329 

India Hitchcock . 069 

1849-1894 Crowell, 342 

Profit— 

California Turnbull, 970, 983 985 

North Dakota Budge, 849 

South Carolina... . Youmans, 118 

South Dakota Jumper, 732, 733; Greeley, 938 

Bice flour displaced by wheat flour Hanley, 289 

Southern States importers of Wedderburn, 020 

Storage by farmers unprofitable . — Davenport, 2;3 

Switching charges . Budge, 850 

’ Transportaiion to Pacific coast advocated . . . . Hanley, 287 

Virginia Wedderburn, 025 

Wind wheat, South Dakota Jumper, 731 

Winter, South Dakota Jumper, 710 

Yield per acre— 

California Turnbull. 981 

Georgia .. Nunnally, 457 

Methods Moran, 708 

Minnesota Moran. 707, 708 

New Jersey Coles, 127 

New Y’ork, decrease in Norris. 325, 327 

North Dakota - Prom, 793 

Northwest, diminution in - Wiley, 047 

1791 .. Bailey, 1004-1000 

South Dakota — Jumper, 732, 733 

Wheat weevils Howard, 758 

\^eeL origin plained Crowell, tlil 7 

Wiley, Dr. H. w., reports on food adulteration, edited by Wedderburn, 033 

Wilson, James, Secretary of Agricnlture: • 

Butter exports promoted by Snow. 239 

Test exports commended Davenport. 270 

*‘Wiad»» wheat, South Dakota Jumper. .31 

Wire fences, price increased Miller, 616; Wedderburn. o^J 

Wire grass - '5/11 

Wire trust, price of barbed wire advanced by Olohan, 602 

Wisconsin: 

Agricultural college, short course in agriculture True, j w 

DlUry school .... 

Experiment station, work of p”®’ 

Farmers’ institutes 

Wolverine Sugar Company, Mkihigan Smith, 569, 
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Women: l>age. 

Position discussed,,. . Bailey, 1014 

Work on farms, fields— 

Colored — , — s Youmans, 123 

Cotton plantations, Tennessee ; . . . . Godwin, 476, 477 

(Ternians, New Jersey _ ’Coles, 124 

Irish, not customary in New Jersey . . .... Coles, 124 

Woodlawn Club, Fairfax County, Va . , . ... Woddeirbtirn, 634 

Wool: 

California. .J .. .. . . Naftzger,966 

Exportation of shoddy, injurious effect . - Jones, 3;l 

Price, increase of, not all farmers .affected by. Miller, 615 

Tariff. Greeley, 941-943 

Advocated Coles, 131 

Effect upon sheep husbandry Spear, 410 

Wright, J, A. C., lligbee- Armstrong law drawn by . . - Dodge, 703 

Wyoming: 

Soil, character of . Mead, 1057 

• Water Tights . ..... Mead, 1054 

LaW . Mead, 1054 

Compared with Camulian code Mead, lOOO -l 061 

Yazoo basin, lands rented and subrented . . . . Norfleet, 488 


6()Sa 73 
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